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CLOSE  OF  THE  FOURTH  VOLUME. 


10  Pari  Place,  Deotmier  1,  1854. 

With  the  present  Number,  ends  the  Fourth  Volume,  and  the  second 
year  of  PutnanCs  Monthly. 

In  commencing  the  undertaking,  the  Publishers  were  fully  aware 
that  in  a  time  of  immense  intellectual  activity,  and  in  a  country  of 
great  and  various  literary  rivalry,  where,  in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional copyright,  the  choicest  works  of  the  best  foreign  genius  are  to 
be  had  for  the  taking,  the  task  was  not  easy,  of  founding  and  sustain- 
ing a  Magazine,  at  once  universal  in  its  sympathies,  and  national  in  its 
tone. 

The  continued  and  increasing  favor  with  which  the  Monthlt^  .  as  been 
received,  is  the  best  possible  proof  that  the  task  has  been  in  some 
degree  fulfilled. 

It  was  certainly  impossible,  with  any  just  regard  to  the  necessary 
differences  of  thought  in  a  country  like  ours,  to  avoid  all  censure  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Magazine,  because  it  was  not  possible,  with  an  equal 
regard  for  the  liberty  of  the  author,  and  the  good  sense  of  the  reader, 
to  trim  every  article  to  a  certain  level.  Yet,  both  in  the  choice  of 
topics,  and  in  their  treatment,  the  Publishers  are  confident  that  no 
thoughtful  man  has  found  anything  unjustly  partisan,  since  both  sides 
of  all  the  important  social,  moral,  and  political  questions  which  have 
heen  discussed  in  these  pages  have  had  an  equal  chance,  and  an  impar- 
tial consideration. 

The  New  Volume  of  the  Magazine  commences  under  the  best  possi- 
ble auspices.  Its  position  isr  now  assured.  Two  years  have  demon- 
strated the  extent  of  its  circle  of  friends,  and  that  circle  is  constantly 
widening.    The  Magazine  has  not  only  the  sympathy,  but  the  actual 
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literary  support  of  the  most  eminent  authors  in  the  country.  The 
greatest  care  is  exercised  in  the  selection  of  articles  for  its  pages,  from 
the  immense  number  of  MSS.  received — a  number  now  amounting  to 
more  than  eighteen  hundred.  In  so  great  a  press  of  material  to  be 
considered,  the  Publishers  appeal  confidently  for  patience  to  all  who 
favor  them  with  their  contributions,  while  they  heartily  thank  them  for 
their  good  will. 

While  care  is  taken  that  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  offensive  to 
propriety  or  good  taste  defaces  these  pages,  and  the  ablest  talent  is 
secured  to  make  a  Magazine,  which,  for  variety  of  interest,  and  excel- 
lence of  tone,  shall  be  surpassed  by  no  similar  publication  in  the  world, 
the  Publishers  assure  the  Public  that  their  motto  is  still  onward,  and 
that  every  year's  experience  will  enable  them  more  fully  to  deserre 
the  favor  which  they  so  gratefully  acknowledge. 
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T/'/v#  of  }faTiHnd,  By  J.  a  Nott,  M.  D.,  wid 
Groi>r.RR.  Gliddott.  rbiladclphia:  lipplncott, 
Gr«nbod:C<x    16M. 

IT  is  not  our  object,  in  noticing  this 
imjwrUint  work,  to  enter  upon  any 
extendiMl  criticism  of  its  merits  and  de- 
fects both  of  which  arc  obvious  enough, 
nor  to  undertake  to  settle  the  controversy 
to  which  it  relates,  but  simply  to  al- 
Inde  to  its  contents,  with  such  inciden- 
tal remarks  as  may  occur  to  us  in  the 
coiirfc  of  the  review.  It  is  an  original, 
elahorate,  and,  we  may  say,  quite  rcvo- 
lutionarr  presentation  of  its  principal  sub- 
ject, ind  we  owe  it  to  the  authors,  as  well 
«  to  our  readers,  whom  wo  try  to  keep 
informed  of  all  the  leading  movements  in 
the  world  of  letters,  to  make  some  state- 
ment  of  the  nature  and  bearing  of  its  ar- 
guments. 

Its  general  purport,  and  that  of  its 
fiCTeral  parts,  are  both  best  described 
in  the  complete  title,  which  nms  in  this 
vise:  ^- Types  of  Mankind,  or  ethno- 
logical researches,  based  upon  the  an- 
cient monuments,  paintings,  sculptures, 
*nd crania  of  races,  and  upon  their  natural. 
P»graphical,  philological  and  biblical  his- 
^ry;  illustrated  by  selections  from  the 
unedited  papers  of  Samuel  GKOR(iE  Mok- 
Tox.  M.  I),  (late  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  at  Philadelphia),  and 
^7  tdditional  contributions  from  Prof. 
Lons  Agassiz,  LL.  D.,  AV.  Usher,  M.  D., 
*nd  Prof.  II.  S.  Patterson.  M.  D.  By 
J«  C.  Nott,  M.D.  and  George  R.  Glid- 
K>x.  formerly  U.  S.  Consul  at  Cairo."  It 
will  he  seen  that  we  are  offered  rather^  a 
formidable  array  of  subjects  as  well  as 
of  names  and  titles. 

The  theory,  in  respect  to  the  origin  and 
distribution  of  the  human  races,  generally 
accepted  both  by  theologians  and  men  of 
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science,  is  that  which  derives  the  immense 
variety  of  nations  now  on  the  globe  fi-om 
the  Adam  and  Eve  of  Genesis,  or  rather 
from  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  Shem, 
Ham  and  Japhet,  who  were  saveil  from 
the  deluge,  in  which  all  the  rest  of  man- 
kind perished,  and  v#  .ich,  as  the  common 
chronology  estimates  it,  occurred  in  tho 
lC56th  year  of  the  worid,  or  2348  years  bo- 
fore  the  bh'th  of  Christ.  It  assumes  that 
the  statements  of  Mo.ses  are  simple  histor- 
ical facts,  and  that  all  the  distinctive  differ- 
ences which  we  at  this  day  observe  among 
the  different  families  of  men.  are  the  results 
not  of  an  original  diversity  established  by 
the  Creator,  at  the  time  of  the  respective 
appearances  of  those  families  upon  the 
globe,  but  of  climate,  food,  habits  of  life, 
civilization,  intermarriage,  and  other  ex- 
ternal agencies,  which  have  since  been, 
and  for  centuries,  at  work.  The  Cauca- 
sian, the  Malay,  the  American,  the  Ne- 
gro, the  Mongol,  in  short,  all  the  tribes 
of  tho  earth  are  held  to  be  the  lineal  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  or  at  furthest  of  Adam ; 
and  it  is  inferred,  consequently,  that  they 
all  belong  to  tho  same  species  as  well  as 
to  the  same  genus  of  animals. 

Those  who  maintain  this  theory  rest 
their  arguments  mainly  upon  the  words 
of  Scripture,  though  they  endeavor  to  con- 
firm it  by  many  impressive  considerations 
drawn  from  the  analogies  of  natural  sci- 
ence, from  the  affinities  of  language,  from 
the  remarkable  traditions  of  various  peo- 
plei,  and  from  the  authentic  records  of 
history.  Nearly  all  the  Christian  sects, 
how  manifold  and  conflicting  soever  their 
interpretations  of  Scripture  in  other  re- 
spects, are  singularly  unanimous  in  con- 
sidering that  the  nrst  book  of  Moses 
teaches  the  identical  origin  of  the  human 
race:  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  sci- 
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entists,  linguists  and  philosophers,  such 
as  Ilumlwidt.  Cuvier,  Ilufibn,  Adelung, 
Schlegel,  Blumenbach.  Prichard,  Ac,  adopt 
the  same  view  on  the  grounds  of  science ; 
while,  it  is  remarked,  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  civilized  men  have  practically  ac- 
knowledged the  unity  of  the  races  by 
an  amalgamation,  which  has  scarcely  left 
an  unmixed  race  among  them. 

But  in  the  Hioe  of  these  authorities,  the 
authors  before  us,  assisted  by  Agassiz  and 
Morton,  and  sustained  by  several  distin- 
guished naturalists  in  England.  France 
and  Germany,  have  founded  a  new  school 
of  Ethnology,  which  they  called  the  Ame- 
rican school,  and  which  ilatly  denies  every 
fundamental  proposition  of  the  accredited 
theory.  They  say  that  all  mankind  did 
not  descend  from  a  single  head,  whether 
Noah  or  Adam  ;  that  the  several  human 
races  are  specificall}'  distinct ;  that  no  ex- 
ternal causes  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed are  sufficient  to  account  for  the  exist- 
ing differences  of  human  species ;  and  that 
this  primordial  and  continued  diversity  is 
amply  proved  by  physiological  science,  by 
the  differences  of  languages,  by  the  nu- 
merous traditions  of  the  tribes,  and  by 
the  monuments  and  other  evidences  of  an- 
tiquity. A  more  positive  and  direct  oppo- 
sition, then,  than  that  which  subsists 
between  these  two  classes  of  inquirers, 
cannot  well  be  conceived.  They  are  at 
swords'  points  on  the  main  issue,  and  on 
All  the  subordinate  lines  of  evidence  by 
which  that  issue  is  attempted  to  be  sus- 
tained. 

AVe  shall  give  an  account  of  the  results 
we  have  gathered  from  the  leading  argu- 
ments on  each  side,  but  shall  first  pre- 
mise a  word  or  two,  in  regard  to  the  use 
of  Scripture  in  the  controversy.  Dr. 
Smyth,  of  Charleston,  in  his  work  on  the 
'•  Unity  of  the  Human  Races,"  takes  the 
ground  that  the  testimony  of  the  Bible  is 
bO  peremptory  and  positive,  as  to  the 
"  origin  "  of  men,  that  it  ought  to  put  an 
end  to  all  controversy  on  the  sul  ject  If  it 
is  once  clearly  revealed,  he  argues,  by  the 
unerring  word  of  God,  that  all  mankind 
are  the  descendants  of  Adam,  there  are 
no  demonstrations  of  science  that  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  wrest  our  faith  from 
that  fact,  or.  indeed,  which  can  be  applied 
at  all  to  the  determination  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  becomes,  exclusive!}',  a  religious 
verity,  not  resting  in  the  least  upon  in- 
ductee reasonings,  but  upon  the  pure 
alBrmation  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit.  *•  No 
man,*'  he  remarks,  **  can  deny  this  doc- 
trine, while  he  receives  the  Bible  as  hav- 


ing been,  in  all  its  contents,  arranged,  or- 
dered and  directed  by  a  suix^riutendmg 
Wisdom,  which,  either  directly  communi- 
cated its  statements,  or,  when  their  truths 
were  otherwise  known,  preservc<l  the  in- 
spiivd  writers  from  all  error  in  their 
compilation  and  presentation."  "  The 
unity  of  the  human  races,  for  which  we 
earnestly  contend,-'  he  adds,  ''is  the  iden- 
tical origin  of  all  mankind,  originally  from 
Adam  and  Eve.  and  subsequently  from 

Noah  and  his  sons  " 

'*  This  question,  is  fairly  and 

legitimately  a  Scriptural  one.  It  is  plain- 
ly beyond  the  discovery  of  reason.  It 
lies  in  regions  to  which  the  clue  of  history 
offers  no  guide.  It  is  immeasurably  be- 
yond the  reach  of  inductive  investigation. 
The  facls'we  cannot  discover.  Reason- 
ing upon  these  facts,  and  co.nclusions 
founded  upon  that  reasoning,  we  cannot 
make.  The  appeal  must,  therefore,  be 
made  to  testimony,  and  that  testimony 
must  be  divine.  And  if  this  testimony 
exists,  then  our  belief  in  the  original  unity 
of  the  human  races  is, — like  our  belief  in 
the  certain  immortality  of  the  human  soul 
in  a  state  of  happiness,  or  misery,  in  all 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  in  the  orig- 
inal creation  out  of  nothing  of  t-he  earth 
itself, — an  exercise  of  faith,  and  not  a  con- 
viction produced  by  science."* 

Dr.  Smyth,  however,  attempts  to  distin- 
guish this  aspect  of  the  question,  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  "  origin,"  from  an- 
other aspect,  which  relates  to  the  actual 
diversities  of  existing  races ;  or  to  the  ex- 
tent and  nature  of  their  differences ;  to  the 
possibility  of  accounting  for  them  by  nat- 
ural and  existing  causes  ;  to  their  proper 
classification  as  varieties  of  a  single  spe- 
cies ;  or  as  the  several  species  of  a  single 
genus ;  and  finally,  as  to  whether  in  the 
case  of  any  particular  tribe  re.^embling 
man,  su(?h  as  the  Dokas,  &c.,  they  are  or 
are  not  to  be  admitted  under  the  genus  or 
the  siKJcies  homo,  or  are  to  be  classed  in 
some  lower  order.  All  the  latter  ques- 
tions, he  says,  &h  questions  of  science, 
which  fall  within  the  knowledge  of  our 
minds,  by  observation,  experiment  or  tes- 
timony, whether  from  the  domain  of  his- 
tory or  philosophy.  The  question  of  ori- 
gin is  therefore  entirely  tUstinct  from  the 
question  of  specific  unity.  •*  The  former  is 
a  question  of  hct  to  be  decided  by  histo- 
rical evidence,  but  the  latter  is  a  question 
of  scientific  observation  and  induction. 
'"  The  question  of  origin,"  he  continues, 
"can  be  determined  only  by  the  evidence 
of  Scripture,  history,  tradition,  language, 


*  UdI^  of  the  Ham&n  lUtces,  pages  49, 50. 
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rclign'on.  and  the  adaptations  of  Chnstian- 
ity  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  all  men; 
while  the  question  of  species  is' to  he  test- 
ed hy  those  criteria  which  arc  employ- 
ed to  fix  the  classification  of  other  ani- 
mals." * 

This  distinction  is  a  clear  and  valid  one, 
to  the  extent  in  which  it  divides  the  Sci- 
cntijic  phase  of  Ethnolojry,  treating  of  the 
actual  organic  differences  of  the  human 
races,  from  the  Historic  phase,  treating 
of  all  those  facts  of  civil  history  and  ar- 
chaeology which  have  a  bearing  upon  the 
moral  and  physical  peculiarities  of  the 
human  races,  upon  their  early  homes, 
their  migrations,  their  intcrblcndings, 
and  their  extinctions.  But,  as  Dr.  Smyth 
has  stated  it,  he  has  fallen  into  some  con- 
fusion. Firstly,  the  question  of  "origin" 
and  of  "  actual  difference  "  is  not  so  easily 
separable,  as  he  supposes:  for  if  it  bo 
proved  by  science  that  the  races  are "  of 
diverse  origin,  as  far  back  as  history  goes, 
it  will  be  hard  to  reconcile  that  fact  with 
his  interpretation  of  th^  Scriptures,  which 
makes  all  mankind  to  have  sprung  from 
Noah.  We  can  easily  conceive  how  men 
may  be  of  divers^  original  stocks  and  yet 
be  of  the  same  species,  because  we  can 
easily  suppose  God  to  have  framed  and 
distributed  fifty  or  a  thousand  patterns  of 
one  mode] ;  but  we  cannot  conceive  the 
converse  of  this,  viz.,  how  men  could  be 
of  difllrent  primordial  species,  and  yet  tho 
children  of  one  father,  except  by  miracle, 
which  vacates  all  the  functions  of  science 
at  once.  But,  secondly,  Dr.  Smyth  con- 
founds, and  this  explains  his  first  error, 
the  question  of  the  spiritual  origin  of 
man.  with  the  question  of  his  natural  or 
historic  genesis.  Now,  the  former  is 
clearly  a  question,  which,  if  it  is  to  be  re- 
solved at  all,  must  be  resolved  by  revela- 
tion, because  the  faculties  of  the  race,  like 
those  of  the  individual,  only  nm  back  to 
the  period  of  later  infancy ;  but  the  latter 
is  a  question  which  falls  clearly  within 
the  domain  of  science,  .so  that  it  can  be 
detennined  by  probabilities  and  reason. 
A  man.  except  he  is  informed  from  a  su- 
jxriur  source,  cannot  tell  who  his  father 
was.  nor  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth, 
nor  the  method  of  his  existence  during 
his  infantile  years;  nor  can  his  race,  ex- 
cept from  a  superior  source,  give  any  of 
the  particulars  of  its  life,  previous  to  a 
certain  time,  when  it  may  be  supposed  to 
have  emerged  from  its  infancy.  Yet,  as 
a  man  may  remember  all  that  occurred 
to  him,  after  his  infancy,  and  may  infer, 
from   the  circumstances  of  his  develop- 


ment, his  proximate  age,  the  nation  to 
which  he  belongs,  and  other  facts  of  his 
experience;  so  a  race  may  arrive  at  a 
proximate  conclusion  as  to  the  time  and 
place  of  its  appearance  upon  earth,  and  to 
a  certain  conviction  of  the  more  important 
changes  which  it  has  since  undergone. 
But  the  latter  inquir}'  is  obviously  a  sci- 
entific or  natural  one.  though  it  cannot  by 
any  means  carry  us  farther  back  than, the 
period  where  veritable  history  terminates 
in  vague  tradition  and  mythology. 

Theologians  and  scientists  have  made  a 
capital  mistake,  it  seems  to  us.  in  not  suf- 
ficientl}'  distinguishing  the  respective  do- 
mains of  science  and  revelation,  in  their 
ethnological  inquiries.  The  former,  re- 
garding the  Scriptures  as  authoritative 
evidence  on  questions  of  natural  occur- 
rence, have  endeavored  to  conform  all  tho 
sciences  to  a  strict  literal  interpretation 
of  them,  while  the  latter,  forced  by  nu- 
merous discrepancies,  have  proclaimed 
thesiT  interpretations  of  Scripture  en- 
tii'ely  inadequate,  and  therefore  false. 
Thus,  Dr.  Smyth,  on  the  authorit3r  of 
Genesis,  asserts  that  all  men  have' de- 
scended fi-om  Noah,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences we  note  among  them,  in  regard  to 
race,  are  the  results  of  external  influences 
to  which  they  have  since  been  exposed. 
But  Dr.  Nott,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
on  the  authority  of  tho  Egyptian  pic- 
tures and  chronology,  that  the  races  ex- 
hibited the  same  differences  in  the  time 
of  Noah,  and  even  before  it,  which  they 
do  now,  and  that  therefore  external  influ- 
ences have  had  little  or  no  effect  in  pro- 
ducing them.  Their  positions,  it  will  b6 
seen,  are  radically  hostile,  and  irrecon- 
cilable, upon  the  grounds  of  either.  If 
Smyth  be  right  Nott  is  wrong,  or  if  Nott 
be  right,  Smyth  is  wrong.  Grant  tho 
theory  of  Smyth,  and  Nott's  historical 
facts  must  be  mistakes,  or  grant  the  the- 
ory of  Nott,  and  Smyth's  interpretation 
of  Genesis  is  non.sense.  We  do  not  say 
here,  whether  of  the  two  is  right,  but  on- 
ly that  both  of  them  cannot  bcj  unless 
Scripture  may  be  supposed  to  prove  one 
thing,  and  science  an  opposite  thing,  and 
both  be  equally  correct,  which  is  absurd. 

We  can,  however,  save  these  gentlemen 
from  their  difficulties,  and  preserve  Scrip- 
ture as  well  as  Science  intact  by  another 
view  of  the  matter,  which  is  sometimes 
taken.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  the 
revelation  of  God's  will  by  the  Word,  and 
the  revelation  of  His  will  by  Nature,  to 
constitute  two  entirely  distinct  methods 
of  revelation,  and  to  relate  to  two  entire- 
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ly  distinct  classes  of  truths.  The  latter 
vre  will  call  a  revelation  of  truth  in  the 
natural  spl^cre,  or  that  sphere  of  life 
which  is  conditioned  in  time  and  space, 
and  is  the  appropriate  object  of  what  is 
termed  Science ;  but  the  former  we  will 
call  the  revelation  of  truths  which  are 
above  nature,  relating  wholly  to  the  infi- 
nite interests  of  men,  or  to  principles  not 
conditioned  in  time  and  space,  an<l  only 
to  be  spiritujilly  discerned.  May  it  not 
be  possible  on  this  supposition  then,  that 
the  Word  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  deal  at  all  with  mere  natural 
events  for  their  own  sake,  but  to  employ 
them  exclusively  as  the  means  or  vehi- 
cles of  a  higher  truth  ?  May  it  not  be 
that,  when  it  speaks  of  the  creation  and 
cx'perience  of  Adam,  it  may  shadow  forth 
the  spiritual  genesis  and  development,  not 
only  of  an  entire  primitive  race,  but  of 
inan  univcr.sally,  both  individual  and  col- 
lective ;  or  that,  when  it  describes  the  de- 
Btrnction  of  an  entire  globe,  with  all  its  in- 
habitants, by  water,  niay  it  not  borrow 
from  the  phcnoniena  of  a  deluge,  the  terms 
in  which  to  express  its  sen.sc  of  some  vast- 
er spiritual  catastrophe  ?  But.  would  it  be 
right  to  allege  in  that  case  the  literal  sense 
of  these  references  to  natural  facts  and 
events,  in  the  determination  of  a  question 
of  science  ?  If  the  primary  and  exclu.sivo 
objects  of  the  AV'ord  arc  spiritual,  and  not 
at  all  scientific,  can  we  with  any  proprie- 
ty use  it  as  a  ground  of  scientific  evidence, 
without  doing  violence  to  its  character? 
Would  not  its  literal  meanings  be  simply 
incidental,  and  not  conclusive,  in  reference 
to  any  natural  subject?  We  confess  that 
such  is  our  view  of  the  matter,  having 
found  it  dimly  anticipated  by  Origen,  St. 
Augustine,  St.  Jerome,  and  others  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers,  though  it  is  no- 
where luminously  treated  except  by  Swe- 
denborg. 

As  this,  however,  is  not  the  place  for 
any  explanations  of  theology,  and  as  we 
are  not  empowered  to  impose  any  special 
tenets  upon  the  readers  of  a  litcrai'y  peri- 
odical, let  us  quote  a  confirmatory  para- 
graph from  one  of  the  most  sagacious  and 
eminent  literary  men  of  the  da}',  who  is 
at  the  same  time  an  orthodox  Episcopa- 
lian. Dc  Quincey,  in  his  essay  on  Pro- 
testantism, remarks : 

"It  is  an  obligation  resting  upon  the 
Bible,  if  it  is  to  be  consistent  with  itself, 
that  it  should  refuse  to  teach  science ;  and 
if  the  Bible  ever  had  taught  any  one  art, 
science,  or  process  of  life,  capital  doubts 
would  have  clouded  our  confidence  in  the 
authority  of  the  book.  By  what  caprice, 
it  would  hare  been  asked,  is  a  divme  mis- 


sion abandoned  suddenly  for  a  human 
mi.ssion  ?  By  what  caprice  is  this  one 
science  taught,  and  others  not?  Or  these 
two,  suppo.se.  and  not  all  ?  But  an  ob- 
jection, even  deadlier,  would  have  follow- 
ed. It  is  clear  as  is  the  purpose  of  day- 
light, that  the.  whole  body  of  the  arts  and 
scic'nces  composes  one  vast  machinery  for 
the  irritation  and  development  of  the  hu- 
man intellect.  For  this  end  they  exi.st. 
To  see  God  therefore,  descending  into  the 
arena  of  .science,  and  contending,  as  it 
were,  for  his  own  prizes,  by  teaching 
science  in  the  Bible,  would  be  to  see  him 
intercepting  from  their  self-evident  desti- 
nation (viz.,  man's  intellectual  benefit), 
his  own  problems  by  solving  them  him- 
self. No  spectacle  could  more  dishonor 
the  divine  idea.  The  Bible  must  i\o\ 
teach  any  thing  that  man  can  teach  him 
self.  Does  tlie  doctrine  require  a  reve- 
lation ? — then  nobody  but  God  can  teach 
it.  Docs  it  require  none  ? — then  in  what- 
ever case  God  has  qualified  man  to  do  a 
thing  for  himself,  he  has  in  that  very 
qualification  silently  laid  an  ii\junction 
upon  man  to  do  it,  b}'  giving  the  power." 
Thus  we  may  spe,  that  if  Revelation 
were  any  thing  less  than  a  disclo.sure  of 
principles  to  which  human  reason  is  in- 
competent (though  not  unable  to  perceive 
their  supreme  rationality  when  once  dis- 
clo.sed),  if  it  attempted  to  reveal  what  was 
clearly  within  the  constitutional  range  of 
the  human  mind,  or,  in  other  word.s  if  it 
had  come  to  teach  us  the  natural  sciences, 
it  would  be,  instead  of  the  most  benignant 
gift  of  God  to  us.  one  of  the  most  fatal 
and  pernicious  instruments  of  our  degrp^ 
dation.  Discharging  man  from  his  re- 
sponsibility to  inquire  for  himself  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  world  about  him,  it  would 
serve  to  keep  him  in  his  original  infantile 
condition,  a  mere  slavering  dependent  of 
the  Deity,  or  the  cowering  slave  of  all  the 
tyrannies  of  nature.  It  is  through  the 
exercise  of  his  reason,  on  the  facts  of  his 
existence,  that  man  developcs  his  higher 
powers,  acquires  knowledge,  and  overcomes 
the  natural  obstructions  and  limitations 
of  his  existence.  He  is,  indeed,  only  the 
true  man  to  the  extent  in  which  he  has 
made  himself  master  of  his  circumstances, 
by  his  own  free  will,  or  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  internal  life.  Should 
he  be  exempted,  therefore,  from  this  ne- 
cessity of  self-instruction  or  development, 
in  any  sphere  to  which  he  was  competent, 
by  the  direct  intervention  of  God,  he  would 
be  robbed  so  far  forth  of  his  prerogative. 
He  would  be  relegated  back  to  his  child- 
hood, and  in  all  certainty,  become  the 
flagrant  disgrace  and  accuser  of  his  too 
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hidtilgent  father,  instead  of  his  sweetest 
Rolace  and  infinite  honor.  We  are,  there- 
fore, decidedly  of  the  same  conviction 
■with  De  Quincey.  that  the  IJiblc  was  not 
designed  to  lead  us  through  a  course  of 
the  natural  sciences,  but  that  its  functions 
are  the  rcTclation  of  that  supernatural 
economy  hy  which  man  is  redeemed  from 
CTil,  rejrenerateil,  and  constituted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  heavens. 

Such  of  us  as  are  of  this  mind,  do 
not  depreciate  the  old  Jewish  Scriptures, 
therefore,  as  the  historical  documents  of 
a  representative  or  chosen  nation,  in 
which  character  they  seem  to  us  to  be  as 
singularly  valuable  as  they  arc  venerable ; 
but  vum  disclaim,  with  every  deference  to 
prevailing  opinions,  and  in  the  interest  of 
Christian  truth  alone,  the  infallibility 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  them  in  that 
character,  an<l  which  attaches  only  to  their 
interior  or  religious  meanings.  As  records 
of  events,  alleged  to  have  tiiken  place  in 
the  natural  world,  and  in  their  allusions 
to  natural  phenomena,  we  must  regard 
them  in  the  ^ame  light  in  which  we  should 
regard  any  other  monuments  of  equal  anti- 
quit}'  and  equal  authenticity,  if  such  there 
W.  In  other  words,  their  symbolical  sig- 
niiicancc  imputes  no  special  value  to  their 
letter.  They  are  to  bo  collated,  criticised 
and  judged  of  according  to  their  main  pur- 
port, and  on  the  saraegromnis,  and  with  the 
same  freedom,  as  other  ancient  texts,  such 
as  a  passage  fmm  Manetho,  for  instance,  or 
a  page  of  llerodotus.  In(iee<l,  they  are  to 
be  more  industriously  rectified,  and  purg- 
e«l  from  the  glosses  and  the  errors  of  mis- 
transcription, because  of  the  deeper  im- 
port of  their  contents,  than  other  wntings; 
but  their  letter  derives  its  value  from  the 
religious  mysteries  it  veils,  and  not  the 
natural  events  which  it  uses,  and  which  are 
subordinate.  If  the  letter  can  bo  maiie  to 
square  with  the  unquestioned  deductions 
of  Science,  it  is  well,  though  not  impor- 
tant, and  if  it  cannot,  without  putting  it  to 
that  torture,  which  is  alike  excruciating  to 
the  mind  of  the  i-eader,  ami  to  the  rules  of 
syntax  and  prosody  ;  we  do  not  conceive 
that  its  integrity  as  a  revelation  of  spirit- 
ual and  celestial  verities  is  at  all  disturbed. 
Accordingly,  Dr.  Smyth,  in  representing 
that  the  very  existence  of  Christianity 
dej>onds  upon  the  literal  truth  of  those 
passages,  which  seem  to  declare  that  all 
mankind  are  the  descendants  of  a  single 
raan,  Adam,  or  a  single  man,  Noah,  be- 
tra^'s  a  most  gross  and  superficial  con- 
ception of  the  essence  and  grounds  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  an  erroneous  exegesis  of 
the  divine  word.  The  whole  narrative 
in  Genesis,  as  many  sincerely  believe,  has 


reference,  not  to  the  life  and  destiny  of  a 
single  man,  but  to  that  of  the  most  an- 
cient and  primitive  people,  whom  God 
placed  upon  this  globe,  whom  he  sustained 
in  a  direct  and  miraculous  manner,  when 
the  whole  j)h3'sical  condition  of  the  world 
was  qiiite  difien?nt  from  what  it  has  been 
since,  or  is  at  present,  and  to  which  the 
traditions  of  nearly  all  nations  refer,  as 
their  Golden  or  Paradisiacal  age. 

What  then,  are  the  teachings  of  Science 
as  to  the  actual  distinctions  of  the  human 
races,  and  as  to  the  past  perpetuity  of  those 
distinctions  ?  This  is  the  scientific  ques- 
tion to  be  answered,  now  that  we  have 
got  theology  in  its  proper  place. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  nine  hun- 
dred millions  of  living  beings  on  the  earth, 
who  are  called  human,  because,  though  pos- 
sessing some  characteristics  common  to 
the  animals,  they  are  most  clcarl}-  and  un- 
mistakably distinguished  from  animals, 
both  in  respect  to  what  they  have  in  com- 
mon, and  in  respect  to  certain  qualities  in 
which  they  are  eminently  superior  and  pe- 
culiar. Some  philosophers  have  pretended 
to  see  in  the  lower  kinds  of  humans,  very 
close  affinities  to  monkeys  and  ourang- 
outangs,  but  webt^lieve  there  has  not  yet 
been  an}'  philosopher  so  nearly  allied  to 
those  unhappy  looking  individuals  himself, 
as  not  to  be  able  to  tell  that  a  man  was  a 
man  at  the  first  sight.  The  lowest  Alforian 
or  Guinea  Negro.  \^ndely  removed  as  he  is 
in  appearance,  organism  and  mind,  from 
a  Shakes|)eare  or  a  Washington,  is  still 
more  widely  removed  from  Chimpanzee, 
has  still  a  more  intimate  fellowship  with 
Shakespeare  and  Washingtoh  than  he  has 
with  Chimpanzee.  It  is  possible,  by  a 
strtitch  of  the  imagination,  to  conceive 
that  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  he  might  become 
a  companion  of  Shakespeare  or  Washing- 
ton, by  a  simple,  though  almost  prodi- 
gious development,  in  degree,  of  the  quali- 
ties that  we  know  him  to  possess ;  but  it 
is  not  possible  to  conceive  that  Chimpanzee 
shouhl  become  the  equal  of  a  Guinea  Ne- 
gro, by  any  continuous  development  of 
what  he  has,  and  only  by  a  change  in 
kind.  It  is  a  matter  of  more  or  less  be- 
tween the  Negro  and  the  suj)erfincst  Cau- 
casian ;  but  In-'tween  Chimpanzee  and  the 
Negro,  it  is  a  matter  of  lite  and  death,  or 
of  an  access  of  faculties  that  would  amount 
to  entire  transmutatiou.  In  other  words, 
H  man  is  a  man  all  the  world  over, 
and  nowhert}  a  monkey  or  a  hippo- 
potamus, and  whatever  his  rank  in  the 
Bcale  of  human  being,  he  is  entitled  to 
every  consideration  that  properly  jiertains 
to  man,  as  separated  from  ape,  baboon, 
bat,  or  any  other  creature  that  appears 
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to  be  making  a  wonderful  effort  towards 
his  standard.  This  point  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  and  may  be  set  aside  as  estab- 
lished. 

Tliese  humans,  a^in,  are  spread  over 
every  part  of  tlie  globe  where  it  i«  possible 
for  them  to  live  at  all,  from  the  extreme 
north  where  mercury  freezes,  to  the  ex- 
treme tropics  wlici-e  other  boils ;  on  the 
tops  of  mountains,  in  almost  impenetrable 
forests,  amid  sandy  deserts,  on  coral  reefs, 
and  the  remotest  islands  of  the  seas. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  small  islets, 
wherever  man  has  been  able  to  travel, 
either  in  ancient  times,  when  the  methods 
of  locomotion  were  few  and  slow,  or  in 
modem  eras,  when  he  has  borrowed  the 
lungs  of  the  fish  and  the  wings  of  the  bird, 
he  has  encountered  his  brother  man ;  he 
has  encountered  him,  too,  not  as  a  new 
comer  there,  but  as  an  old  and  quite  reg- 
ular inhabitant  of  the  district,  both  well 
adapted  to  its'conditions  of  climate,  heat, 
moisture,  vegetation,  &c.,  and  actually  in 
love  with  the  place.  The  Esquimaux  who 
lives  on  train-oil  in  the  midst  of  perpetual 
snow,  clings  with  pertinacity  to  his  icy 
home ;  the  genial  and  balmy  air  of  the 
temperate  climes  solicits  the  African  from 
his  blistering  tropics  in  vain, — the  Mongol 
of  China,  from  the  earliest  centuries,  has 
steadily  refused  to  mingle  with  other  na- 
tions, either  to  receive  them  or  to  go  out 
among  them ;  and  only  the  hand  of  the 
conquering  invader  has  been  able  to 
drive  the  American  Indian,  wanderer  and 
hunter  as  he  is,  from  the  burial-place  of 
his  fathers.  A  traveller  from  Italy  to 
Sweden,  in  the  direct  line  now  would  pass 
through  the  same  nations  and  tribes  as  he 
would  have  done  in  the  days  of  the  Caasafs, 
or  of  Romulus  and  Remus.  Thus,  local 
fixity,  repugnance  to  foreigners,  and  a  ve- 
hement clinging  to  localities,  which  tra- 
dition, remains,  habits  of  life,  grave-stones, 
and  monumeuts,  conspire  to  teach  him 
were  the  homes  of  his  ancestors,  have  al- 
ways been  prominent  attributes  of  man, 
and  above  all  6f  primitive  or  semi-barba- 
rous and  savage  people.  Indeed,  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  they  are  immobile, 
just  in  the  degree  in  which  they  are  abo- 
riginal and  undeveloped,  while  as  we  as- 
cend the  line  of  civilization,  either  con- 
temporaneous in  space,  or  successive  in 
time,  we  find  them  to  become  more  and 
more  mercurial,  friendly,  active,  and  cos- 
mopolitan. The  Mala3\  the  Ethiopian  and 
the  Polynesian  lives  for  the  most  part 
now,  where  he  was  first  known,  and  the 
Caucasian  ouly,  whose  superiority  in  this, 
if  nothing  more,  is  evident,  has  shown 
himself  a  citizen  of  the  globe,  going  wher- 


ever there  is  water  to  float  him,  or  land  or 
snow  on  which  to  walk. 

There  are  no  two  individuals  of  these  nine 
hundred  million  humans,  precisely  alike ; 
and  hardly  two  groups  of  a  dozen  or  more 
members  each,  in  which  something  pecu- 
liar may  not  be  discerned.  They  vary 
in  color,  almost  through  the  prismatic 
scale  ;  they  differ  in  hair,  eyes,  nose,  skull, 
pelvis  and  foot ;  they  speak  in  languages 
that  are  quite  as  numerous  as  the  visiblo 
stars;  and  their  modes  of  existence  are 
indescribably  various.  Some  subsist  on 
snakes,  worms,  and  roots  ;  others  eat  their 
grandfathers  as  a  favor  to  them  and  scr-^ 
vice  to  God ;  while  others  have  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  methods  of  cooking  a 
potato.  Some  live  on  trees ;  •  others  in 
caves ;  others  partly  on  land  and  partly  on 
water ;  and  others  in  palaces,  which  are 
store-houses  of  the  most  sumptuous  lux- 
uries. Some  do  not  travel  sixty  miles 
in  the  whole  course  of  their  existence ; 
while  others  arc  able  to  go  two  or  three 
hundred  miles  every  day  if  they  choose. 
One  is  brutal,  vicious,  and  fiendish  ; 
another  refined  and  virtuous:  one  is 
proud,  haughty,  and  given  to  strike  ;  an- 
other is  gentle,  patient,  and  submissive : 
one  is  grave  and  incommunicative ;  another 
is  mirthful  and  loquacious :  one  is  dear 
in  perception,  slow  in  reasoning,  and  firm 
to  execute ;  while  another  cannot  count 
ten,  or  go  in  when  it  rains,  or  free  his 
head  of  a  perpetual  burr  of  falsehoods 
and  lies:  one  worships  a  stone  as  his 
God,  and  another  the  infinite  Father  and 
Lord : — in  short,  wherever  we  look,  we  be- 
hold only  endless  variety,  unceasing  con- 
trast, and  an  apparent  inextricable  confu- 
sion of  hfe ! 

But  vast  as  this  diversity  is  in  so 
many  respects,  we  discover  in  it,  as  in 
other  organized  realms,  a  law  of  method 
and  order.  We  note  resemblances  among 
them,  which  enable  us  to  gather  them 
into  groups — first,  as  families  related 
by  ties  of  consanguinity ;  next,  as  tribes 
related  by  remoter  ties  of  the  same  sort ; 
then  as  races,  having  certain  qualities  in 
common ;  and  finally,  as  stocks,  or  typical 
races,  in  which  these  qualities  find  their 
fullest  and  highest  expression.  The  num- 
ber of  distinguishable  races  has  not,  that 
we  are  aware  of,  been  estimated ;  but  as 
Adelung  enumerates  over  three  thousand 
distinct  languages,  besides  a  variety  of 
dialecLs,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  there 
are  quite  as  many  races.  But  of  the  typi- 
cal races  or  stocks,  to  which  these  may 
be  reduced,  the  enumeration  has  varied 
from  one  to  sixty-three.  Metzan  divided 
men  into  two  divisions  \  Moses,  or  the  wri- 
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ter  of  Genesis,  Cuvier,  Jacquinot,  Virey. 
Latham,  Smith,  Ac,  into  three ;  the  old 
Egyptians  and  Kant,  into  four  j  Blumen- 
bach,  into  five ;  Buffon,  into  six  ;  Hunter, 
into  seven;  Apassiz,  into  eipht;  Picker- 
inp:,  into  eleven ;  Bury  St.  Vincent,  into 
fifteen  ;  Desmoulins.  into  sixteen ;  Mor- 
ton, into  twenty-two ;  Fourier,  into  thirty- 
two  ;  and  Luke  Dtirke,  into  sixty- three. 
These  differences,  however,  arise  from  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  classifications 
adopted,  one  considering  as  primary  what ' 
another  considers  secondary,  or  tertiary, 
and  one  arranging  by  one  or  two  trait?, 
Ruch  as  the  hair,  the  facial  angle,  the  co- 
lor of  the  skin,  or  the  form  of  the  head, 
while  others  arrange  according  to  many 
traits,  anatomical,  physiological,  geogra- 
phical, and  intellectual. 

A  few  specimens  of  these  attempts  at 
scientific  distribution  will  show  us  at  once 
the  nature  of  their  agreements  and  differ- 
ences, and  may  not  be  valueless  in  other 
relations. 

"CuviJER  divides  man  into  three  stocks, 
Caucasian,  Mongole  or  Altaic,  and  Ne- 
gro ;  he  refers  the  American  to  the  Mon- 
golian stock. 

"  Fischer  divides  man  into  Homo  Ja- 
peticus;  H.  Neptunianus;  II.  Scythicus 
(Mongols) ;  H.  Americanus  (Patagoni- 
ans);  II.  Columbicus  (Americans);  H. 
Ethiopicus  ;  and  H.  Polynesius. 

"Lesson  divides  man  into  the  White 
Bace ;  Dusky  Race,  including  Hindoos, 
Caffrarians,  Papuans,  and  Australians; 
Oran^e'Cotored  Race,  the  Malay ;  Yellow 
Bace,  the  Mongolian,  Oceanic  and  South 
American;  Jicd  Race,  the  Caribs,  and 
Korth  Americans ;  and  the  Black  Race. 
"  DuMERiL  proposes  the  divisions,  Cau- 
casian, Hyperborean,  Mongole,  American, 
Malay,  and  Ethiopian. 

"  Virey  divides  man  into  two  species : 
the Jirst,  with  facial  angle  of  85°  to  90°, 
including  the  white  race  (Caucajsian),  the 
yellow  race  (Mongolian),  and  the  copper- 
colored  race  (American) ;  the  second^ 
with  facial  angle  75°  to  82°,  including' 
the  dark  brown  race  (Malay),  the  black 
race,  and  the  blackish  race  (Hottentots 
and  Papuas). 

"Desmoulins'  sections  are  Celto- 
Scy  th-Arabs ;  Mongoles ;  Ethiopians ; 
Euro- Africans ;  Austro- Africans ;  Ma- 
lays ;  Papuas ;  Negro  Oceanians ;  Aus- 
tralasians ;  Columbians  and  Americans. 

^  BoRT  DE  St.  Vincent  makes  fifteen 
divisions — races  with  straight  hair,  of 


the  Old  World ;  viz.,  Homo  Japeticus ;  ♦ 
H.  Arabicus ;  H.  Indicus  ;  H.  Scythicus 
(Tartars);  H.  Sinicns  (Chmese) ;  H. 
Hyperborcus ;  H.  Neptunianus  ;  H.  Auis- 
tralasicus ;— in  tho  New  World,  H.  Co- 
lumbicus (North  Americans)  ;  II.  Ame- 
ricanus (South  Americans)  ;  II.  Patigo- 
niciis — negro  races  ;  H.  iEthi(»picus  ;  H. 
Caffer;  11.  Mclavinus  (\n  Madagascar, 
Fiji  Islands,  Van  Dicmen's  land)  ;  and  H. 
Hottcntottus. 

"Mr.  Martin  divides  mankind  into 
Jive  stocks,  as  follows  : 

"  1.  Japktic  Stock  ;  including  tho 
European  branch,  or  the  Celtic,  Pelas- 
gic,  Teutonic  and  Sclavonic  nations ;  — 
the  Asiatic  branch,  or  the  Tartaric,  Cau- 
casic,  Semitic  (Arabs,  Jews,  &c.),  and 
Sanscritic  or  Hindoo  nations ;  and  the 
4/r/can  branch,  ortheMizraimic  (ancient 
Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  Berber.^,  and  Gu- 
anches)  nations. 

"2.  Neptunian  Stock  ;  including  the 
Malays  proper,  and  the  Polynesians ;  (in- 
cluding, perhaps,  among  the  last,  the 
founders'  of  the  iPeruvian  and  Mexican 
Empires). 

"3.  Mongole  Stock,  including  Mon- 
goles and  Hyperboreans. 

"4.  Prognathous  Stock,  incluciing 
the  Afro-Negro,  Hottentot,  Papuan,  and 
Alfourou  branches. 

"  5.  Occidental  Stock,  including  Co- 
lumbians (North  American  Indians), 
South  Americans,  and  Patagonians. 

"Dr.  Pickering!  observes,  in  his 
first  chapter,  that,  in  the  United  States, 
three  races  of  men  are  admitted  to  exist, 
and  the  same  three  races  *have  been 
considered,  by  eminent  naturalists  (who, 
however,  have  not  travelled),  to  com- 
prise all  the  varieties  of  the  human 
family.'  He  continues,  *  I  have  seen  in 
all  eleven  races  of  men ;  and  though  I 
am  hardly  prepared  to  fix  a  positive 
limit  to  their  number,  I  confess,  after 
having  visited  so  many  different  parts  of 
the  globe,  that  I  am  at  a  loss  where  to 
look  for  others.'  He  enumerates  them 
in  the  order  of  their  complexion,  begin- 
ning with  the  lightest. 

"A.  —  White,  Including,  1.  Ara- 
bian; with  nose  prominent,  lips  thin, 
beard  abundant,  and  hair  straight  ana 
flowing.  2.  Abyssinian;  with  a  com- 
plexion hardly  becoming  florid,  nose 
prominent,  and  hair  crisped. 

"  B.  —  Brown.  Including,  3.  Mon- 
golian ;  beardless,  with  perfectly  straight 


•  Tfaa  Baces  of  Man.  and  tkoir  Geographical  Distribution ;  by  Charles  Pickering,  M.  D.  BcK>ton,  1&I8L 
[U.  S.  Exploring  Expedition.] 

t  Not  In  alludlon  to  Japhut,  the  son  of  Noah,  but  to  Japotns  (aadax  Japcti  genns,  Horace),  whom  the  an* 
dents  regarded  as  the  progenitor  of  the  race  iohabltlDg  the  western  regions  of  the  world. 
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and  very  long  hair.  4.  Hottentot^  with 
Negro  features,  and  close  woolly  hair, 
and  stature  diminutive.  5.  Afalay  ;  fevL- 
tures  not  prominent  in  the  profile  ;  com- 
plexion darker  than  in  preceding  races, 
and  hair  straight  and  flowing. 

"  C.  —  Blackish  Brown.  Including, 
C.  Papua  71 ;  with  features  not  promi- 
nent in  tlic  profile,  the  beard  abundant, 
skin  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  the  hair 
crisped  or  frizzled.  7.  Negrillo;  ap- 
parently beardless ;  stature  diminutive, 
features  approaching  those  of  the  Negro, 
and  the  hair  woolly.  8.  Indian  or  Te- 
Ung-an  ;  with  features  approaching  those 
of  the  Arabian,  and  the  hair  straight  and 
flowing.  9.  Lthlopian  ;  with  complex- 
ion and  features  mtermediato  between 
those  of  the  Tehngan  and  Negro,  and  the 
hair  crisped. 

"  D.  —  Black.  —  Including,  10.  ^4?^-?- 
traJian  ;  with  Negro  features,  but  with 
straight  or  flowing  hair.  11.  Negro; 
with  close  woolly  hair,  nose  much  flat- 
tened, and  lips  very  thick." 

A  more  convenient  distribution  for 
tlie  organic  kingdoms  than  any  other. 
we  tliink,  is  into  what  may  be  called 
"  Groups  and  Series,"  or  groups  of  groups, 
andk  series  of  series,  marking  the  groups 
by  qualities  which  are  the  most  general 
and  simple,  and  ascending  from  these  to 
qualities  which  are  more  complex  and 
particular,  for  the  successive  series.  But 
it  will  be  important,  in  any  eifectivo 
method,  to  separate  also  in  each  group, 
and  each  series,  several  peculiar  groups. 
1st,  the  Capital  or  Ilead  Groups ;  2dly, 
the  Transitional  Groups,  which  connect 
the  more  regular  groups ;  and  3dly,  ab- 
normal or  exceptional  groups,  whose  re- 
lations are  not  constant  but  accidental. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  describe 
this  arrangement  at  length,  but  we  may 
illustrate  it  briefly,  by  referring  to  the 
usual  distributions  of  an  army.  Sup- 
posing it  to  consist  of,  say  twentj'-four 
I'egiment^,  each  subdivided  nito  compa- 
nies, platoons,  &c,  we  shall  have  also  1st, 
the  Goneral-in-Chicf  and  his  Stafl*.  com- 
posed of  the  principal  ofhcers  of  each 
regiment,  who  are  the  Head  or  Type ;  2d, 
the  Aid-de-Camps,  who  are  transitional 
between  the  Generals  and  the  line,  and 
the  Commissariat,  who  are  transitional 
between  the  lino  and  external  parties; 
and  3d,  the  musicians,  suttlcrs,  &c.,  who 
connected  with  the  army,  and  yet  having 
nothing  to  do  with  its  chief  function,  of 
flghting,  are  only  exceptional  members. 
But  these  are  suggestions  by  the  way. 

"We  have  remarked  the  great  diversity 
of  human  races,  and  the  difficulty  natu- 


ralists experience  in  their  attem 
reduce  them  into  a  scientific  ordci 
we  have  now  to  remark  that  the  di 
ty  does  not  arise  from  frequent  oi 
trary  changes  in  the  character  ( 
rapes  themselves.  There  is  rcas 
believe  that  their  leading  types, 
predominant  qualities,^have  not  chi 
since  the  earliest  recorded  times, 
precise  distinctions  which  it  is  so  e 
make  now,  between  the  Negroes,  the 
gols,  the  Europeans,  &c.,  prevailed  f 
five  or  six  thousand  years  ago,— 
back,  indeed,  as  the  history  of  ma 
tends,  even  up  to  those  Adamic  or  G 
ages,  which  are  known  to  us,  if  j 
only  by  vague  tradition  or  the  ei 
revelation.  We  can  ti-ace  by  mci 
the  older  literature,  by  picture-wr 
and  by  the  monuments  of  Egypt  ] 
ularl}^,  fifteen  or  sixteen  races,  whi 
recognize  as  such  at  this  day,  to  tin 
mon  era  of  the  deluge,  arid  some  of  tl 
a  period  nearly  a  thousand  years  e 
Adopting  the  shortest  chronology  ' 
Egj-ptologicts,  we  shall  still  find  i 
pyramids,  the  heads  and  faces  of  j 
Canaanites,  Nubians,  Assyrians,  Ti 
Hindoos,  Thrccians,  lonians,  Ly 
Lydians,  Abyssinians  and  Negroes 
were  contemporaries  with  Solom 
least,  and,  if  we  adopt  the  longer  chr 
gy,  contemporary  some  with  Abraha 
some  with  Noah,  and  some  wit 
literal  Adam.  Tlie  Egyptians,  a 
readers  are  aware,  from  the  very  e 
time  of  which  vestiges  remain,  vi2 
third  and  fourth  dynasties  ('the 
3893  B.  c.  according  to  Ixjpsms), 
accustomed  to  decorate  their  te: 
royal  and  private  tombs,  &c,  ^^^th 
ings  and  sculptures  of  historical  c 
ters  and  event^  and  that  volum 
though  interrupted  series  of  such 
glyphical  monuments  and  papyr 
preserved  to  this  day.  These  scul] 
and  paintings,  says  Dr.  Nott,  yield 
numerable  portraits,  not  only  of  '. 
tians  themselves,  but  also  of  a  vast 
ber  of  foreign  people,  with  whom 
held  Intercourse,  tlirough  wars  or 
merce.  They  have  portrayed  their 
their  enemies,  their  captives,  thei 
vants  and  slaves  ;  and  we  possess, 
fore,  faithful  delineations  of  most, 
all  the  African  and  Asiatic  races,  h 
to  the  Egyptians  3500  3-ears  ago,- 
which  arc  recognized  as  identical 
those  that  occupy  the  same  counti 
the  present  time.  Thus,  to  give 
illustrations,  in  the  celebrated  8c< 
the  tomb  of  Setimeneptha  I.  com 
called  Bclzoni's  tomb,  wliich  is  re 
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Yet  as  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Egyptians  must  have  been  limited,  pro- 
bably to  small  parts  of  Africa,  Asia,  and 
Europe  only,  wc  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
the  nations  unknown  to  them,  but  of 
whose  existence  we  have  other  infonna- 
tion,  such  as  those  of  China,  Australia. 
Northern  and  Western  Asia,  Europe  and 
iVmerica,  exhibited  the  same  vast  diverti- 
ty,  and  have  retained  the  same  fundamen- 
tal pennunence  of  type.* 

The  same  conclusion  is  largely  confirm- 
ed by  the  numberless  vases  taken  from 
the  tombs  of  Etruria,  by  the  pictorial  de- 
lineations of  the  Chinese  annals,  by  tho 
antique  sculptures  of  India,  by  the  vener- 
able ruins  of  Xinevah,  and  by  the  undated 
tablets  of  Peru,  Yucatan  and  Mexico,  in 
which,  though  found  in  localities,  far  re- 
moved from  each  other  in  space,  and  from 
us  in  time,  the  distinctive  characteristics 
of  human  races,  as  Morton  observes,  are 
so  accurately  depicted  as  to  enable  us,  for 
the  most  part,  to  distinguish  them  at  a 
glance.  The  history  of  the  Jews,  who,  for 
so  many  centuries  scattered  over  the  eartli, 
yet  retain  the  features  of  their  remote  an- 
cestors, as  well  as  of  the  Madjars  in  Ilun- 
gar}^,  tlie  Basques  in  Spain,  the  Gypsies 
in  nearly  all  nations,  the  Australians  and 
the  American  Indijuis,  are  striking  illus- 
trations of  national  continuity,  under  op- 
posing circumstances  ;  and  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  read  the  earher  records  of  any 
nations,  or  to  listen  to  their  traditions, 
without  being  impressed  b}'  the  multitude 
and  diversity  of  the  tribes  which  are  dim- 
ly discerned  to  figure  in  their  earher  dawn. 
Wars  and  conquests  are  the  staples  of 
their  annals,  the  wars  of  distinct  and  re- 
pellant  tribes,  and  the  conquest  of  neigh- 
boring but  u nf riend ly  provjnces.  The  very 
twilight  swarms  with  mazy  races,  as  the 
beams  of  the  morning  waver  with  newly 
animated  insects  and  motes.  Take  up 
the  records  and  legends  of  any  people,  the 
history  of  Greece  by  Grote,  the  history 
of  Rome  by  Nicbuhr,  the  history  of  the 
Gauls,  by  Thierry,  and  how  they  run 
back,  not  to  any  single  race  from  which 
they  liave  descended,  but  to  a  multiplici- 
ty of  races,  until  they  are  lost  in  the 
gathering  darkness  of  myths.  Indeed, 
as  we  av<;cend  the  stream  of  time. — a 
stream  literally — it  breaks  into  more  and 
more  numerous  confiueuts,  which  again 
divide  and  re-divide,  until  the  traces  of 

^  '^♦f  MArtnn'."*  canfirtMiiMon  of  this  \W\y  by  c«Mnparallve  crnnlolosrj',  wbon-in  ho  shows  (Vom  the  skoUs  of  an- 
*":'■"'  "f'tiiHift,  c«»tiiii:iri'.I  witli  those  of  t!io  same  njitioir*  at  this  (l:i_v,a  Mrikiiijr  iKT'-i-tciK'y  In  the  \\>r\n  and  cnpa- 
.*\\y  «.rU)^  iifft,!.  we  lino  xm  sjiaco  to  .*^|»c:ik.  Nor  l<  th»^  evi«Ionco  of  th.nt  I>o^it^vo  an-l  decided  kind  which  U 
*l*t  tohtil'M-  the  jM)puhjr  iidnd.  althon^'h  to  men  of^i-icnco  and  tliose  acctistomcd  to  the  minuter  refiojirehcs  of 
ari:,t..t|,y.  it  ourrics  with  It  n..  >niall  decree  f»f  force.  Morton*  collection  of  crai.i.i  was  iiiiiivHllc4l  fur  its  untiun- 
ticuy  and  ex:*  nt :  and  his  iri\c»^tii':vtlon-,  InlM)rion!s  patient,  varied  an«I  acourat*',  evince  a  M:ientific  uagacity  of 
toe  u»«>stextraorUiuary  reach  and  penttration,  coupled  with  a  judicial  severity  of  judgnient. 


to  the  XTXth  dynasty,  1500  b.  c.  (or, 
locording  to  Poole,  1300  b.  c.),we  have 
I  tableau  which  proves  that  the  Egyp- 
tians had  then  already  an  ethnographic 
sptem,  in  which  they  had  classified  hu- 
manity, little  of  it  as  could  have  been 
known  to  them,  into  four  distinct  races, 
the  Red.  the  Yellow,  the  Black  and  tho 
White  Races,  with  subordinate  varieties, 
or  individuals  of  different  physiognomies. 
It  represents  the  god  Horns  conducting 
sixtet'n  personages,  each  four  of  whom 
are  incontestably  of  a  distinct  type  of 
mankind.  The  first  group,  called  Rot, 
or  the  Race,  par  crcellcnce,  contains 
Ejgrptians ;  the  second,  called  Namu, 
or  yellow,  is  an  Asiatic  group ;  the 
third,  called  Nusiiu,  or  black,  is  Negro ; 
and  the  fourth,  called  Tamhu,  or  white, 
is  a  group  of  what  is  generally  termetl 
Japhetic  or  Caucasian  types.  In  por- 
traits of  the  XVHth  Theban  dynasty 
(1671  B.  c.  Lepsius),  we  have  features 
of  decided  Grecian,  Jewish  Semitic,  Nu- 
bian, and  other  types  ;  anrl,  from  other 
monuments,  Nott  gives  thirty  varieties  • 
«f  Caucasians  alone,  whose  epochs  range 
hetween  the  tliirteenth  and  seventeenth 
ttnturies  b.  c. 

From  the  Xllth  d3'nasty  (which  closed 
2124  B.  c),  Lepsius  gives  numerous  evi- 
dences of  Egyptian- Caucasians,  Asiatics, 
Nej^roesand  other  African  groups.  Among 
them  is  the  fiimous  group  of  "  thirty-seven 
prisoners,"  by  some  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  visit  of  Abraham  to  Egypt,  or 
eko  the  arrival  of  Jacob  and  his  family, 
hut  by  more  recent  explorers,  identified 
as  Arabians.  Again,  in  the  VI th  dynasty 
(280<)  B.  c),  vre  have  distinct  races  por- 
trayed, and  as  far  back  as  the  lY th  dynas- 
ty, which  Lepsius  places  3400  b.  c,  we 
h'lve  Egyptians  and  Asiatics,  in  po.sitions 
which  show  a  previous  existence  of  con- 
tending races.  But  for  the  wonderful  ac- 
omiulation  of  evidence  on  this  head,  we 
niust  refer  our  readers  to  the  books.  It 
i*^  proper  to  add.  that  there  is  a  dispute 
among  learned  and  Christian  scholars  as 
t<^)  the  true  chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
remains,  wliich  we  do  not  enter  hito  here, 
nor  do  we  admire  Mr.  Gliddon's  flippant 
and  dogmatic  mctlKKl  of  disposing  of  the 
Mihject,  ])ecause  the  point  we  seek  to  es- 
tablis'u  is  not  aUected  by  it,  viz.,  that  cer- 
tam  of  the  human  raets  have  reuiahied 
the  game  for  four  or  five  Uiousand  years. 
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it8  many  springs  are  lost  in  the  deserts, 
like  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  Diversity 
and  not  similarity  is  the  character  of  an- 
cient days. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  j^eop-aphical  distribution  of  the  or- 
ganized kingdoms,  which  has  been  so 
beautifully  stated  in  regard  to  plants  by 
De  Candolle,  and  in  regard  to  animals  and 
man,  by  Agassiz.  It  was  first  philoso- 
phically appreciated  by  Jluraboldt.  in  his 
personal  narrative,  though  it  has  since 
been  almost  universally  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  naturalists.  Every  hem- 
isphere, says  the  distinguished  traveller, 
produces  plants  of  different  species ;  and  it 
is  not  by  the  diversity  of  climates  that  we 
can  attempt  to  explain  why  equinoctial 
Africa  has  no  laurino}a,  and  the  New 
World  no  heaths ;  why  the  calceolaria) 
are  fbund  only  in  the  southern  hemis- 
phere ;  why  the  birds  of  the  continent 
of  India  glow  with  colors  less  splendid 
than  the  birds  of  the  hot  parts  of  Ame- 
rica ;  finally,  why  the  tiger  is  peculiar  to 
Asia,  and  the  oruithoryncus  to  New  Hol- 
land.* 

It  has  accordingly  since  been  discover- 
ed that  various  families  of  plants  are  con- 
fined to  particular  countries,  and  even 
limited  districts,  and  that  latitude,  eleva- 
tion, soil,  and  climate  are  but  secondary 
causes  in  the  distribution.  There  are 
many  distinct  botanical  districts  on  the 
continents  and  islands,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  vegetation,  or  rather,  each  of 
which  is  a  focus  or  centre  to  genera  and 
species  which  have  existence  nowhere 
else,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions.  De 
Candolle  established  twenty  of  these  re- 
gions, and  Professor  Schow  twenty  ;  but 
Professor  Martin,  of  Munich,  divides  the 
globe  into  fifty-one,  to  which  others  may 
now  be  added.  The  same  law  of  distri- 
bution holds,  in  regard  to  the  fauna},  or 
congregations  of  animals,  both  of  the  land 
and  the  sea ;  and  Agassiz  demonstrates, 
that  the  boundaries^  within  uhich  the 
different  natural  combinations  of  ani- 
mals are  known  to  be  circumscribed  on 
the  face  of  the  earth,  coincide  with  the 
natural  range  of  distinct  types  of  man. 
The  fauna  and  tiora  of  the  globe  vary  in 
two  directions ;  firstly,  north  and  south, 
from  pole  to  pole,  pretty  nearly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  zones ;  and  secondly,  east 
and  west ;  those  of  the  west  of  Europe 
not  being  the  same  as  those  of  the  basin 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  those  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  America  not  being  the  same  as  those  of 


the  western.  Agassiz  accordingly 
the  faunae  first  into  eight  grand 
the  Arctic,  the  Asiatic,  the  Europe 
American,  the  African,  the  East  In 
Malayan,  the  Polynesian,  and  th 
tralian  realms,  which  he  again  sub 
into  numerous  subordinate  faunas. 

The  arctic  realm,  including  the 
animals  living  beyond  the  linowh 
ests  cease,  and  inhabiting  countr 
tirely  barren,  offers  the  same  asf 
all  the  three  parts  of  the  world 
converge  towards  the  north  pole 
uniform  distribution  of  the  anin: 
which  it  is  inhabited  forms  its  mos 
ing  character,  and  gives  rise  to  a  sa 
of  general  features  which  is  not  ft 
any  other  region.  Its  flora  cons 
gramineous  plants,  mosses,  and 
and  a  few  flowenng  plants  and 
birches.  A  number  of  the  represei 
of  the  inferior  classes  of  worms,  < 
lusks,  of  echinoderms,  and  of  medu 
found  here ;  no  reptiles  ;  numeroui 
especially  of  the  salmon  family ;  \ 
of  characteristic  bii-ds.  such  as  g 
cormorants,  petrels,  ducks,  geese 
gausers,  and  gulls,  With  a  small  i 
of  wading  birds,  and  some  marine 
The  larger  mammalia  which  inha 
realm  are  the  white  bear,  the 
seal,  the  reindeer,  the  musk-ox,  t 
wal,  the  cachelot  and  whales  ir 
dance.  It  is  within  the  limits 
realm  that  we  meet  a  peculiar  i 
men.  known  in  America  as  Esqi: 
and  in  the  north  of  Asia,  as  Lapl 
Samojedes,  and  Tchuktsches.  It 
from  the  whites  of  Europe,  the  ^ 
of  Asia,  and  the  Indians  of  Nortl 
rica.  to  whom  it  is  adjacent.  The 
mity  of-  its  character  along  the 
range  of  the  Arctic  seas  is  in  rem? 
correspondence  with  that  of  the  fa 

'•  To  the  glacial  zone,  which  in< 
single  fauna,  succeeds  the  tempera 
included  between  the  isothermes 
and  74^  Fahr.,  characterized  by 
forests,  its  amentacia,  its  maples, 
nuts,  and  its  fruit  trees,  and  fr 
midst  of  which   arise  like  island 
mountain    chains    or    high    tabl 
clothed  with  a  vegetation  which,  i 
respects,  recalls  that  of  the  glacial 
The  geographical  distribution  of 
in  this  zone,  forms  several  close 
uected,  but  distinct  combinations 
the  country  of  the  terrestrial  bear 
wolf,  the  fox,  the  weasel,  the  mar 
otter,  the  lynx,  the  horse  and  the 
boar,  and  a  great  number  of  staj 


*  Pen.  par.  toL  5^  p.  ISa 
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elk,  goats,  sheep,  bulls,  hares,  squirrels, 
nts,  &c ;  to  which  are  added  southward, 
I  few  representatives  of  the  tropical  zone, 

"Wherever  this  zone  is  not  modified 
bj  extensive  and  high  table-lands  and 
mountain  chains,  we  may  distinguish  in 
it  four  secondary  zones,  approximating 
gTJMlutlly  to  Che  character  of  the  tropics, 
ami  presenting  therefore  a  greater  diver- 
sity in  the  types  of  its  southern  rcpresen- 
tilion  than  we  find  among  those  of  its 
northern  boundaries.  Wc  have  first,  ad- 
joining the  arctics,  a  sxib-arctic  zone,  with 
in  almost  uniform  appearance  in  the  old 
as  well  as  the  new  world,  in  which  pine 
forests  prevail,  the  home  of  the  moose ; 
next  a  cold  tempercUe  zone,  in  which 
amentaceous  trees  are  combined  with ' 
pines,  the  home  of  the  far  animals  ;  next, 
a  rmrni  temperate  zone^  in  which  the 
pines  recede,  whilst  to  the  prevailing 
amentaceous  trees  a  variety  of  evergreens 
are  added,  the  chief  seat  of  the  culture  of 
oar  fruit  trees,  and  of  the  wheat ;  and  a 
titb-tropical  zone,  in  which  a  number  of 
tropical  forms  are  combined  with  those 
characteristic  of  the  warm  temperate  zone. 
Yet  there  is  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
temperate  zone  one  feature  prevailing ; 
the  repetition,  under  correspon<ling  lati- 
tudes, but  under  different  longitucTes.  of 
the  same  genera  and  families,  represented 
in  each  botanical  or  zoological  province  by 
distinct  co-called  analogous  or  repre- 
Malite  species^  with  a  very  few  subor- 
dinate types,  peculiar  to  each  pro\'ince ; 
for  It  is  not  until  we  reach  the  tropical 
ym  that  we  find  distinct  types  prevailing 
in  each  fauna  and  flora.  Again,  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  the  surface,  the  secon- 
^iry  zones  are  more  or  less  blended  into 
one  another,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  table- 
lands of  Central  Asia,  and  Western  North 
America,  where  the  whole  temperate  zone 
preserves  the  features  of  a  cold  temperate 
'^on ;  or  the  colder  zones  may  appear 
like  islands  rising  in  the  midst  of  the 
warmer  ones,  as  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps, 
^c.,  the  summits  of  which  partake  of  the 
I*CQliarities  of  the  arctic  and  sub-arctic 
^nes,  whilst  the  valle3'S  at  their  base  are 
^>Pacterizcd  by  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
the  cold  or  warm  temperate  zones." 

Considering  the  whole  range  of  the  tem- 
f*fjite  zone  from  east  to  west,  Agassiz 
divides  it,  in  accordance  with  the  prevail- 
ing physical  features  into,  Ist,  an  Asiatic 
f^m  embracing  Mantchuria.  China,  Ja- 
pn,  Mongolia,  and  passing  through  Tur- 
*^'itan,  into,  2d,  the  European  realm, 
^liich  includes  Iran,  as  well  as,  Asia 
Minor,  Mesopotamia,  Northern  Arabia, 
and  Barbary,  as  well  as  Europe,  properly 


so  called ;  the  western  parts  of  Asia,  and 
^he  northern  parts  of  Africa  beiife  inti- 
mately connected  by  their  geological 
structure  with  the  southern  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and,  3d,  the  North  American  realm, 
which  extends  as  far  south  as  the  table- 
land of  Mexico. 

"  The  temperate  zone  is  not  character- 
ized, like  the  arctic,  by  one  and  the  same 
fauna;  it  does  not  form,  as  the  arctic 
does,  one  continuous  zoological  zone  around 
the  globe.  Not  only  do  the  animals 
change  from  one  hemisphere  to  another, ' 
but  these  diflerences  exist  even  between 
various  regions  of  the  same  hemisphere. 
The  species  belonging  to  the  western 
countries  of  the  old  world  are  not  iden- 
tical with  those  of  the  eastern  countries. 
It  is  true  that  they  often  resemble  each 
other  so  closely,  that  until  very  recently 
they  have  been  confounded.  It  has  been 
reserved,  however,  for  modern  zoology 
and  botany  to  detect  these  nice  distinc- 
tions. For  instance,  the  coniferao  of  the 
old  world,  even  within  the  sub-arctic  zone, 
are  not  identical  with  those  of  America. 
Instead  of  the  Norway  and  black  pine,  wo 
have  here  the  balsam  and  the  white 
spruce ;  instead  of  the  common  fir,  the 
Finns  rigida  ;  instead  of  the  European 
larch,  the  bacmatac,  &c. ;  and  farther 
south  the  differences  are  still  more  strik- 
ing. In  the  temperate  zone  proper,  tho 
oaks,  the  beeches,  the  birches,  the  horn- 
beams, the  hophombeams,  the  chestnuts, 
the  buttonwoods,  the  elms,  the  linden,  tho 
maples,  and  the  walnuts,  are  represented 
in  each  continent  by  peculiar  species  dif- 
fering more  or  less.  Peculiar  forms  make 
here  and  there  their  appearance,  such  as 
the  gum-trees,  the  tulip-trees,  the  mag- 
nolias. The  evergreens  are  still  more  <S- 
versified, — we  need  only  mention  the  ca- 
melias  of  Japan,  and  the  kalmias  of  Ame- 
rica as  examples.  Among  the  tropical 
forms  extending  into  the  warm  temperate 
zone,  we  notice  particularly  the  palmetto 
in  the  Southern  United  States,  and  the 
dwarf  chamaerops  of  southern  Europe. 
The  animal  kingdom  presents  the  same 
features.  In  Europe  we  have,  for  in- 
stance, the  brown  bear ;  in  North  Amer- 
ica, the  black  bear ;  in  Asia,  the  bear  of 
Tubet :  the  European  stag,  and  the  Eu- 
ropean deer,  arc  represented  in  North 
America  by  the  Canadian  stag,  or  wapiti, 
and  the  American  deer;  and  in  eastern 
Asia,  by  the  musk-deer.  Instead  of  the 
mouflon.  North  America  has  the  big-horn 
or  mountain  sheep,  and  Asia  the  argali. 
The  North  American  buffalo  is  represented 
in  Europe  by  the  wild  auerochs  of  Lithu- 
ania, and  in  Mongolia  by  the  yak ;  the 
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wild-cats,  the  martens  and  weasels,  the 
wolves  and  foxes,  the  squirrels  and  mice 
(excepting  the  imported  house- mouse),  the 
birds,  the  reptiles,  the  fishes,  the  insects, 
the  mollusks,  &c.,  though  more  or  lef-s 
closely  allied,  are  equally  distinct  specifical- 
ly. The  types  peculiar  to  the  Old  or  New 
"World  are  few  ;  among  them  may  be  men- 
tioned the  horse  and  ass,  and  the  drome- 
dary of  Asia,  and  the  opossum  of  North 
America ;  but  upon  this  subject  more  de- 
tails may  be  found  in  every  text-book 
of  zoology  and  botany.  We 'would  only 
add.  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge we  recognize  the  following  combi- 
nations of  animals  within  the  limits  of  the 
temperate  zone,  which  may  be  considered 
as  so  many  distinct  zoological  provinces 
or  faunsd. 

*"ln  the  Asiatic  realm, — 1st,  a  north- 
eastern fauna,  the  Japanese  fauna  ;  2d, 
a  southeastern  fauna,  tlie  Chinese  fauna^ 
and  a  central  fauna,  the  Mongolian  fainia^ 
followed  westwards  by  the  Caspian  fau- 
na^ which  partakes  partly  of  the  Asiatic 
and  partly  of  the  European  zoological 
character ;  its  most  remarkable  animal, 
antelope  saiga,  ranging  west  as  far  as 
southern  Russia.  The  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  fauna?,  stand  to  each  other  in 
the  same  relation  as  southern  Europe  and 
north  Africa,  and  it  remains  to  be  ascer- 
taine<i  by  farther  investigations,  whether 
the  Japanese  fauna  ought  not  to  be  sub- 
divided into  a  more  eastern  insular  fauna, 
the  Japanese  fauna  proper^  and  a  more 
western  continental  fauna,  which  might 
be  called  the  Mandshnrian  or  Ihngou- 
sian  fauna." 

The  nations  of  men,  inhabiting  these 
regions,  belong  all  to  the  so-called  Mongo- 
lian race,  the  natural  limits  of  which  cor- 
respond exactly  to  the  range  of  the  Ja- 
panese, .Chinese,  Mongolian,  and  Caspian 
Faunas  taken  together,  and  that  peculiar 
types,  distinct  nations  of  this  race,  cover 
respectively  the  dilibrent  fauna?  of  this 
realm.  The  Japanese  inhabit  the  Japan- 
ese zoological  province,  the  Chinese,  the 
Chinese  province,  the  Mongols,  the  Mon- 
golian province,  and  the  Turks,  the  Cas- 
pian province,  eliminating,  of  course,  tho 
modern  establishment  of  Turks  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Europe. 

The  unity  of  Europe,  according  to  our 
author,  exclusive  of  its  artic  regions,  in 
connection  with  Southwestern  Asia,  and 
Northern  Africa,  as  a*  distinct  zoological 
realm,  is  estabh.shed  by  the  range  of  its 
mammalia,  and  by  the  limits  x>f  the  mi- 
grations of  its  birds,  as  well  as  by  the 
physical  features  of  its  whole  extent.  It 
may,  therefore,  bo  subdivided,  into   the 


following  eight  fauncR, — 1st,  tho 
navian  faunje ;  2d,  Russian ;  3d, 
European  ;  4th,  Southern  Europe? 
Iran  ;  Gth,  Syrian ;  7th,  Egyptin 
8th,  the  fauna)  of  tho  Atla.s.  B 
again  we  note  that  the  European 
cal  realm  is  circumscribed  exactl} 
the  same  limits,  as  tho  so-calle< 
race  of  men.  including  as  it  does 
habitants  of  Southwestern  Asia, 
North  Africa,  with  the  lower  par 
valley  of  the  Nile.  Modern  mij 
and  historical  changes  are,  of  coi 
eluded.  The  different  subdivis 
this  race,  even  to  distinct  nationaliti 
precisely  the  same  ground,  as  the 
fauna?,  or  zoological  provinces, 
most  im})ortant  part  of  tho  world 
in  all  ages  has  been  the  seat  of  tl 
advanced  civilization.  In  the  soi 
of  Asia,  we  find  (along  the  table- 
Iran),  Persia  and  Asia  Minor ; 
plains  southward.  Mesopotamia  anc 
along  the  sea-shore  Palestine  and 
cia;  in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile, 
and,  along  the  northern  shores  of 
Rarbary.  Thus,  we  have  Semitic 
covering  the  north  African  and  soi 
Asiatic  faunas,  while  the  south  Ei 
peninsulas,  including  Asia  Minor, 
habited  by  Graeco-Roman  natioi 
the  cold  temperate  zone  by  Cel 
manic  nations  ;  the  eastern  range 
rope  being  jxioplcd  Wy  Sclavcs. 

"  Though  temperate  America  re 
closely,  in  its  animal  creation,  th< 
tries  of  Europe  and  Asia  belonginj 
same  zone,  we  meet  with  physi» 
organic  features  in  this  continent 
dilfer  entirely  from  those  of  t 
World.  The  tropical  realms,  ca 
there  with  tho.se  of  the  temperat 
though  bound  together  by  some  ar 
differ  essentially  from  one  another, 
ical  Africa  has  hardly  any  species 
mon  with  Europe,  though  we  may 
ber  that  the  lion  once  extended  to 
and  that  the  jackal  is  to  this  da^ 
upon  some  i.slands  in  the  Adriatic 
Morea.  Tropical  Asia  differs  equal 
its  temperate  regions,  and  Australi 
a  world  by  itself.  Not  so  in 
ern  America.  The  range  of  mo 
which  extend.^?,  in  almost  unbrot 
tinuity,  from  the  Arctic  to  Cape  II 
tablishes  a  similarity  between  No 
South  America,  whjch  may  be 
also,  to  a  great  degree,  in  its  plai 
animals.  Entire  families  which  ai 
liar  to  this  continent  have  their  re 
tatives  in  North,  as  well  as  South 
ca,  the  cactus  and  didelphis,  for  in 
some  species,  as  the  puma,  or  Ai 
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lion,  may  even  be  traced  from  Canada  to 
Patigonia.  In  connection  with  these  facts, 
we  tind  that  tropical  America,  though 
it  has  its  peculiar  types,  as  characteristic 
t^  those  of  tropical  Africa.  Asia,  and  Aus- 
tralia, docs  not  furnish  analogues  of  the 
pants  of  Africa  and  Asia;  its  largest 
pachyderms  being  tJipirs  and  iwcaris,  not 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  hippopotami ; 
and  its  ruminants,  the  llamas  and  alpacas, 
and  not  camels  and  giraffes ;  whilst  it  re- 
minds IIS,  in  many  respect*?,  of  Australia, 
with  which  it  has  the  type  of  marsupials, 
in  common,  though  ruminants  and  pachy- 
derms, and  even  monkeys,  are  entirely 
wanting  there.  Thus,  with  due  qualifi- 
cation, it  may  be  sai^.  that  the  whole  con- 
tinent of  America,  when  compared  with 
the  corresponding  twin-continents  of  Eu- 
rope-Africa or  Asia-Australia,  is  char- 
acterized by  a  much  greater'  uniformity 
of  its  natural  productions,  combined  with 
a  special  localization  of  many  of  its  sub- 
ordinate types,  which  will  justify  the  es- 
tablishment of  many  special  fauna}  within 
its  bonndaries. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  we  may 
expect  that  there  should  be  no  great  di- 
versity among  the  tribes  of  man  inhabit- 
ing this  continent ;  and,  indeed,  the  most 
extensive  investigation  of  their  peculiari- 
ties has  led  Dr.  Morton  to  consider  them 
»s  constituting  but  a  single  race,  from  the 
confines  of  the  Esquimaux  down  to  the 
southernmost  extremity  of  the  continent, 
^ut,  at  the  .same  time,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that,  in  accordance  with  the 
zoological  character  of  the  whole  realm, 
this  race  is  divided  into  an  infinite  number 
of  small  tribes,  presenting  more  or  less 
difference  one  from  another. 

*'  As  to  the  special  fauna)  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  wo  may  distinguish,  within 
the  temperate  zone,  a  Canadian  fauna^ 
extending  from  Newfoundland  across  the 
peat  lakes  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky- 
Mountains,  a  fauna  of  the  North  Ameri" 
can  table-land,  a  fauna  of  the  Northwest 
const,  a  fauna  of  the  mUldle  United 
SjiVeg^  a  fauna  of  the  southern.  United 
^oles,  and  a  Califomian  fauna  J* 

When  we  consider,  however,  the  iso- 
lation of  the  American  continent  from 
those  of  the  Old  World,  nothing  is  more 
striking  in  the  geographical  distribution 
of  animals,  th.an  the  exact  correspondence 
of  all  the  animals  of  the  northern  temper- 
ate zone  of  America  with  those  of  Europe : 
*^I  the  characteristic  forms  of  which 
belong  to  the  same  genera,  with  the  ex- 
^ption  only  of  a  few  subordinate  types, 
"^och  as  the  opossum  and  the  skunk. 

"In  tropical  America  wo  may  distin- 


gm'sh  a  Central  American  fauna^  a  Bra- 
zilian faunae  n.  fauna  of  the  Pampas,  a 
fauna  of  tlie  Cordilleras^  a  Peruvian 
fauna,  and  a  Patagonian  fauna ;  bat 
it  is  unnecessary  for  our  purpose  to  men- 
tion here  their  characteristic  features, 
which  may  be  pnthered  from  the  works 
of  Prince  New  Wied,  of  Spix  and  Martius, 
of  Tschudi.  of  Piippig,  of  Ramon  de  la 
Sagra,  of  Darwin,  &c." 

AVe  cannot,  however,  follow  Agassiz 
further,  in  his  demonstrations  of  the  .same 
remarkable  coincidences,  in  the  African, 
the  East  Indian,  the  Australian,  and  the 
Polynesian  realms.  Enough  has  been 
said,  we  think,  to  show  that  the  organ- 
ized life  of  the  globe  is  distributed  into  a 
series  of  distinct  circles  or  larger  spheres, 
which  are  again  divided  into  a  series  of 
smaller  spheres,  and  of  which  we  may  re- 
gard the  inferior  plants  and  animals  as 
constituting  the  circumferences,  and  cer- 
tain races  of  men,  the  several  centres.  It 
is  a  most  impressive  view,  and  one  that 
forces  the  inference  upon  the  mind,  that 
it  cannot  be  a  chance  collocation,  that 
plants  and  animals  and  men  have  not  as- 
sumed this  arrangement,  under  casual  in- 
fluences (by  the  random  dispersion  of 
seeds  by  winds,  by  the  drift  of  waters,  by 
the  deposits  of  birds,  by  the  shipwreck  oif 
canoes,  &c.  &c.).  but  that  it  denotes  a 
great  general  plan,  whereby  the  Creative 
Wisdom  has  connected,  disposed,  and  co- 
ordinated the  myriad  spheres  of  life  into 
.  a  grand  organic  whole.  Dr.  Chalmers,  in 
his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  has  an  admira- 
ble chapter  on  the  ''collocations  "  of  mat- 
ter as  a  proof  of  design,  but  what  collo- 
cation that  he  enumerates  is  more  regular 
or  beautiful  than  the  collocations  which 
Agassiz  has  here  unfolded  in  regard  to 
the  relations  of  all  the  living  creatures  1 
Does  it  not  open  a  new  chapter  to  our 
perceptions  of  the  order  of  the  universe, 
while  it  kindles  a  vivid  hope  of  the  speedy 
discovery  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  or- 
ganic difference  and  the  historical  changes 
of  races  ? 

Without  stopping  to  remark  upon  the 
utter  absence  of  any  authentic  case  of  the 
transmutation  of  one  race  into  another, 
or  upon  the  restricted  influence  which 
climate  and  other  external  causes,  have 
been  demonstrated  to  have,  even  in  the 
production  of  slight  ethnic  variations,  or 
upon  the  important  evidences  of  the  dis- 
tinctness of  races  to  be  drawn  from  hy- 
bridity,  let  us  bring  together  the  two  or 
three  positive  considerations  over  which  we 
have  so  summarily  passed, — that  the  Scrip- 
tures, which  are  supposed  to  teach  the 
identical  historic  origin  of  men,  probably 
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have  another  meaning ;  that  the  traditions 
of  most  races,  the  more  exchisive  and  un- 
friendly as  we  ascend  their  annals,  liavo 
made  them  the  immemorial  possessors  of 
the  soil  on  which  they  were  found,  while 
all  their  arts  were  referred,  not  to  common 
progenitors,  but  to  special  and  peculiar 
gods ;  that  the  distinctions  of  race  have 
been  permanent  for  thousands  of  years, 
and  that  the  human  races,  like  plants  and 
animals,  exist  in,  quite  definite  zoological 
spheres,  out  of  which  they  seldom  rove, 
and  in  which  they  thrive  the  best, — and 
have  we  not  good  grounds  for  the  con- 
clusion that  the  historical  beginnings  of 
men  have  been  diverse  ?  We  say  nothing 
of  the  period  which  preceded  all  history, 
of  that  primitive  or  Adamic  condition, 
when  the  earth,  like  man  himself,  was  in 
its  infantile  integrity,  as  both  tradition  and 
revelation  assert — and  when  the  gradual 
loss  of  innocence  brought  about  the  grand 
moral  and  physical  crisis  or  transition  in 
which  the  present  historical  order  origi- 
nated, because  that  is  a  question  which 
pertains  to  theology  and  not  to  natural 
science ;  nor  do  we  maintain  that  the  dif- 
ferent races  are  distinct  species,  because 
the  men  of  science  have  so  bedeviled  the 
word  species^  by  their  definitions,  each 
one  using  it,  to  favor  his  own  views,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  what  it  means,  while 
the  theologians  attach  to  it  the  most 
sacred  associations,  so  that  to  deny  the 
identity  of  the  human  species  seems  like 
denying  the  manhood  of  men.  But  we  do . 
Btatc,  that  so  far  as  scientific  and  archae- 
ological inquiries  go,  the  preponderance  of 
evidence  is  on  the  side  of  fixed  and  pri- 


mordial distinctions  4imong  the  rac 
of  a  multiple  or  national,  rather  t 
individual  or  dual  origination  in  his 
We  are  compelled  to  answer  th< 
tion  of  our  running-titte,  then,  by 
that  man  is  many,  because  he  is 
tuted  of  a  multitude  of  races,  whos 
actcristics.  outside  of  certain  limits 
riability,  have  been  permanent ;  ai 
that  he  is  one.  because  he  is  ino 
ably  separated  from  every  other  or* 
by  his  anatomy,  his  physiology,  hi 
and  his  heart,  which  place  him, 
lowest  forms,  at  the  head  of  cr 
while  the  Infinite  Father  has  vou< 
him  a  common  responsibility  and  ag 
destiny.  That  hierarchical  gradai 
marked  and  immiscible  series,  w 
the  secret  of  universal  order,  when 
extrcmest  variety'  is  harmonized  ir 
is  not  departed  from  in  his  case, 
most  signally  illustrated,  provinj 
than  any  thing  else  his  immense 
ority  to  all  creatures,  at  the  prese 
promising  his  indefinite  expansi< 
improvement  in  the  future.  For 
the  primordial  forms  of  Races  a 
tiuctive  and  fixed,  yet  each  in  its 
is  susceptible  of  growth  or  deyelc 
and  the  great  triumph  of  Christian 
consist  in  educing  the  spiritual  pi 
each  type  of  man,  hei-etofore  dor 
by  the  fatalities  of  Nature.  The 
are  of  one  blood,  therefore,  not  gei 
callv,  but  spiritually,  in  their  ca 
of  thought  and  affection,  which  th( 
only  typifies,  and  which  arc  th 
essence  and  most  real  grounds  ( 
manhood. 
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XII. 
THE  PIO-KILLINO. 


A  FTER  the  poultry  has  all  been  eaten  up, 
^  comes  the  pig-killing.  This,  too,  hap- 
pening at  the  Christmas  season,  makes  an 
occasion  more  or  less  festal  in  Barcelona. 
Your  Spanish  pig,  who,  by  the  way,  is  a 
no  less  important  character  in  his  country 
than  ishis  cousin  in  Ireland,  is  not  raised 
for  the  vulgar  purpose  of  being  fried  to 
lard,  or  salted  down  to  pork.  lie  has,  in 
fact,  no  more  &t  than  he  has  hair  on  him. 
Hetis  a  long-legged,  long-snuutod  andlon^ 
tailed  fellow,  and  would  have  been  de- 


Bcribod  by  Plato  as  an  animal  y 
hairs.  But  though  the  pickings 
ribs  be  small,  they  arc  sweet 
Spaniard  rolls  the  morsels  un( 
tongue  as  he  does  his  easily-bcsetti 
It  is  nut-fed  flesh ;  and  has  the  fl: 
acorns.  This  taste  is  as  much  pi 
the  roasted  joint  as  that  of  the 
the  sherry.  Pig  is  game  in  Spair 
porker  docs  not  live  hero  in  the  cl 
comer,  and  sit  in  the  best  ann-c 
in  Paddy's  cabin ;  but  he  roams  th 
'and  goes  a-nutting  with  the  be 
girls.  'He  eats  grass,  as  there 
oowB  to  eat  it ;  and  would  milk  tl 
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doubtless,  if  they  would  let  him.  He 
CTidently  knows  more  than  the  same  ani- 
mal in  other  countries ;  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, more  willing  to  be  driven.  He 
will  squeal  when  he  feels  the  knife,  but- 
for  no  other  reason.  Nor  is  his  squeal 
the  same  as  that  heard  at  the  Nofth. 
There  are  more  vowel  sounds  in  it.  It  is 
also  less  through  the  nose  than  in  New 
Knaland;  and  has  some  gutturals  even 
ftrthcr  down  the  throat  tlian  those  of  a 
Dutchman.  Your  wild  boar  is  a  monster 
compared  with  him.  The  flesh  of  the 
latter  is  to  that  of  the  former  as  the 
crisp  brown  of  roast  pig  is  to  the  tanned 
hide  in  your  riding  saddle.  According- 
ly, to  refuse  pork  at  a  Spanish  table  is  to 
pronounce  yourself  "of  the  circumci- 
sion;" and  should  you  decline  a  cut  of  a 
particularly  nice  ham,  you  would  be  set 
down  as  no  better  than  a  heathen.  How- 
ever, you  never  would  do  it — particular- 
ly after  having  read  this  essay.  I  assure 
you  that  when  you  may  have  eaten  up  all 
the  chickens  which  were  stowed  away  in 
your  saddle-bags,  you  cannot  do  better 
than  to  attack  your  landlord's  roast  pig — 
•provided  you  can  get  it  Only  it  may 
cost  you  dear  in  the  reckoning,  as  it  is 
thought  a  dish  to  set  before  the  king. 
Tou  may  like  pork,  oryou  may  not ;  but 
one  thbg  is  certain,  it  is  the  only  meat 
in  the  Peninsula  wnkh  has  juices  in  it 
Hutton  may  have  a  very  little;  and  should 
you  travel  far  in  the  country,  you  would 
Me  the  day  when  you  would  be  glad  of  a 
1^  of  it  But  the  beef  is  dry  as  "  whit- 
tling?." An  entire  joint  of  roast  beef 
would  kill  a  man  as  effectually  as  a  joist 
of  timber.  Whoever  should  undertake 
to  live  on  Spanish  beef  a  twelvemonth, 
would  become  at  the  end  of  that  time 
what  he  was,  in  fact,  at  the  beginning — 
wooden-headed.  Make  up  your  mind, 
therefore,  to  cat  the  meat  of  the  uncir- 
camcised,  if  you  have  any  thought  of  go- 
^o  to  Spain.  You  will  often  have  to  take 
your  choice  between  tliat  and  nothing ; 
«nd  my  word  for  it,  'tis  much  preferable. 
For  the  land  is  leaner  far  than  the  pork ; 
and  happy  is  that  traveller  who,  when 
l^e  is  reduced  to  pickings,  can  find  a 
^pare-rib  to  work  upon.  Forewarned — 
forearmed. 

But  first  let  us  see  how  queerly  the 
Spaniard  goes  to  work  to  kill  his  pig.  The 
thing  is  not  done  in  the  country,  nor  in  a 
comer.  It  is  a  solemnity  which  is  cele- 
brated on  one  of  the  most  fashionable  pro- 
menades of  the  city.  The  ladies  go  to 
mass,  and  then  to  the  sacrifice  of  hogs  on 
the  Paseo  Nuevo.  They  may  not  take 
their  walk  for  this  particular  purpose,  as 


they  may  not  go  to  church  to  say  their 
prayers.  But  let  them  be  walking,  with 
one  design  Or  another — and  they  frcquentr 
ly  have  several  in  their  heads  at  once — 
they  cannot  go  to  this  favorite  promenade 
without  hearing  the  squealing.  Every 
traveller  is  bound  to  see  the  hogs  on  the 
PaseOj  as  they  are  among  the  lions  of  the 
city ;  and  every  one  who  would  give  an 
account  of  the  cosa^  de  Barcelona  is  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  describing  tho 
killing  of  them. 

One  extremity  of  the  esplanade,  then,  is 
covered  with  herds  of  swine,  all  as  black 
as  if  they  were  possessed  with  devils. 
Your  Spaniard  himself  is  brown.  Of 
course,  his  pig  cannot  be  white.  lie  has 
been  black  ever  since  the  country  was  in 
the  possession  of  the  Moors — if  not  longer. 
Indeed,  a  white  porker  would  pass  for  a 
ghost — would  make  every  native  turn 
paler  than  himself — and  would  be  driven 
out  of  the  Peninsula  with  Pater  Nosters. 
Accordingly,  the  pigs  on  the  Paseo  qtq  slW 
black,  and  all  cathdic. 

The  portion  of  the  esplanade  set  apart 
for  these  sacrifices  may  be  half  an  acre  or 
more.  Thither  the  predestined  are  driven 
by  tens  and  by  fifties  from  the  country. 
A  certain  number  of  them,  called  first  to 
meet  their  fate,  are  coaxed  into  the  slaugh- 
ter-house, and  then  bound  hand  and  foot 
As  Ibr  the  house,  it  consists  of  a  small  cir- 
culat  portion  of  the  sands  of  the  Paseo, 
without  a  single  board  to  cover  them,  and 
of  so  much  of  the  blue  heavens  as  roofs  tho 
spot  There  are  no  floors,  no  clean  straw, 
no  hot-water,  no  cross-beams,  no  pulleys. 
There  are  hogs  and  Spaniards — no  more. 
And  'tis  all  that  is  necessary — as  wo  shall 
see. 

Of  the  sticking^  the  less  that  is  said,  tho 
better ;  so  of  the  squealing.  The  rule  of  the 
former  operation  seems  to  be  Hwcre  well 
doncj  if  ^twere  done  quickly  ;  and  of  tho 
latter,  there  where  there  is  so  little  wool  or 
hair,  there  should  not  be  too  much  crying. 
The  precious  life-current  is  caught  in  plat- 
ters, and  goes  into  the  puddings  of  tho 
Ayuntamiento,  no  doubt.  Once  the  small 
soul  of  the  porker  fled  through  the  bloody 
opening,  a  hook  is  struck  into  his  snout, 
and  the  unresisting  head  is  lifted  up  on  to 
a  small  log  as  on  to  a  pillow.  Beyond 
this  lies  parallel  another  log.  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  couple  of  feet ;  and  between  tho 
two  is  a  low  fire  of  vine-faggots.  Tho 
head  is  pulled  over  the  flames,  first  this 
side  and  then  that,  until  what  little  hair 
the  animal  had  on  his  fore- top  is  singed, 
and  the  outer  skin  looks  as  if  it  were  well 
crisped.  This  operation  is  continued  from 
head  to  tail — one  man  pulling  and  turning 
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by  means  of  the  hook,  and  another  doin^ 
the  same  by  the  natural  handle  of  the 
hind  feet.  A  novice  might  suppose  that 
the  pig  was  about  to  be  roasted  in  pre- 
paration for  some  great  feast;  whereas 
he  is  simply  to  be  charred  a  little,  and 
scraped  with  a  hoe.  The  animal,  which 
went  on  to  the  fire  black,  comes  off  of  it 
white.  To  make  the  transfiguration  per- 
fect, the  body  is  dragged  from  the  logs  on 
to  a  few  clean  hurdles,  and  laid  back  up- 
wards, as  natural  as  life.  Then  the  cleaner 
mounts  and  seats  himself  astride  the  neck 
as  cavalierly  as  though  he  were  going  to 
run  a  race,  or  make  a  sally  against  the 
Jews.  But,  instead  of  that,  he  goes  busi- 
ly to  work  upon  the  head,  removing  by 
means  of  the  scraper,  together  with  a  very 
small  quantum  of  water,  what  had  been 
left  by  the  hoe.  As  he  pains  upon  his 
task,  he  gradually  removes  his  seat  farther 
and  farther  back,  until  at  last  he  rides  by 
the  tail,  and  may  tumble  off  into  the  mud 
behind,  if  he  bo  not  careful.  All  this  is 
the  work  of  but  a  few  minutes.  The 
cleaning  process  finished,  the  butcher  ap- 
proaches, and  at  a  blow  or  two.  cuts  off, 
not  the  head,  but  the  half  of  it — being  that 
portion  attached  to  the  upper  jaw.  Then 
down  the  back  goes  the  quick  knife — 
once  or  twice — and  the  bone  is  out,  with  the 
tail  into  the  bargain.  It  is  done  in  scarce- 
ly more  time  than  it  takes  an  old  salt  to 
split  a  codfish.  Baskets  are  brought  lined 
with  clean  white  cloths  to  receive  the 
entrails.  The  blood  is  neatly  wiped  out 
of  the  carcase  by  napkins.  The  kni fe  goes 
down  the  belly  as  it  had  before  the  back. 
The  officer  of  excise,  whose  dignity  is  sup- 
ported by  a  tent,  with  a  couple  of  chain- 
ed bull-dogs,  now  comes  forward  and 
applies  the  red-hot  brand  to  the  two  se- 
parated sides.  Each  of  these  is  lifted  by 
means  of  a  pole  laid  across  two  men's 
shoulders,  and  is  weighed.  Then,  finally, 
each  man,  shouldering  his  half,  walks  off 
with  it  out  of  the  ring,  and  deposits  it  in  a 
neighboring  cart,  which  straightway  rat- 
tles both  off  to  the  market.  Every  part 
of  the  process  being  done  by  experts,  the 
whole  is  accomplished  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  and  with  greater  neatness  than 
could  be  expected,  considering  place  and 
persons.  Nothing  short  of  a  Httle  broil- 
ing over  their  own  logs,  I  am  sure,  would 
suffice  to  whiten  the  hides  of  the  pig-killers 
themselves.  As  it  was,  they  were  precise- 
ly the  color  of  hams,  and  had  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  just  from  the  smoke-hole. 
Not  to  say  too  little  on  this  very  Spanish 
theme,  I  will  add  that  the  porker  has  the  li- 
berty of  the  walk  in  Barcelona  on  one  other 
occasion  besides  that  when  he  is  led  out  to 


slaughter.  It  is  when  he  is  pat 
raffle.  Then  you  see  him  walking  i 
course,  CvScorted  with  fife  and  dm 
his  tail  tied  up  with  ribbons.  Th 
cians  go  before,  and  a  driver  wil 
whip  ibllows  after.  Thus  in  tri 
procession  the  decorated  shote 
through  the  principal  streets  of  th 
He  moves  on  cheerfully,  though 
whether  pleased  with  a  music  scan 
scientific  to  gratify  his  ear,  or  stii 
by  the  cracks  of  a  thong,  of  whicl 
perfectl}'  conscious,  to  appreciate  1 
lody.  All  men  give  way  to  him. . 
time  being  he  is  the  hog  cf  the  wal 
deserves  to  be.  For  he  has  been 
out  from  all  his  fellows,  as  the  bigg 
fattest,  the  handsomest  Like  man 
promenaders,  he  takes  his  airing  les 
than  be  seen.  Not  that  he  expect 
tract  the  eyes  of  fair  ladies,  or  the 
of  the  beaux.  It  will  better  ansi 
purpose  if  a  tailor  look  at  h-m — if  a  • 
be  induced  to  buy  one  of  his  tickei 
butcher  or  an  innkeeper,  or  any 
who  may  think  it  cheaper  to  pnrcl 
meat  by  lottery  than  to  go  to  mar 
it,  shall  be  led  from  a  sight  of 
points  to  go  to  one  of  the  numerous 
offices,  and  pay  down  his  peseU 
chance  at  the  "  whole  hog."  Thes< 
are  located  at  convenient  points  ab 
town,  and  may  be  recognized  bj 
over  the  door,  containing  the  porl 
the  identical  animal,  drawn  in  cl 
charcoal. 

The  passion  for  lotteries  is  str 
Spain.  The  government  constantl 
out  its  unsatisfactory  revenues  by 
them.  Lottery  tickets  are  expos 
sale  in  the  principal  streets.  Trai 
tickets  are  to  be  met  with  on  th 
lie  walks.  The  numbers  whicl 
drawn  prizes  in  the  great  national  h 
at  Madrid  are  posted  up  at  the  strc 
ners  by  agents  of  the  govemmon 
the  fortunate  drawer  of  the  highes 
is  heralded  about  in  all  the  news 
The  pig-rifas,  however,  are  author 
the  authorities  of  the  city ;  and  are 
said  to  be  granted  for  charitable  pu 
Hence  the  luckless  purchaser,  wh 
his  good  hard  reals  for  a  blank,  r 
ways  comfort  himself  with  the  beh 
h's  money  has  gone  to  the  poor's 
though,  for  my  part,  I  greatly  feai 
considerable  percentage  may  have  s 
in  the  pockets  of  the  Ayuntamieni 

Observe  that  your  Spaniard  d< 
set  up  a  horse  or  an  ox — not  even 
or  a  donkey  in  a  rafile.  He  knov 
no  soul  would  buy  a  ticket  It  w< 
quire  double  the  number  of  mu 
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ud  still  worse  masic  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  moneyed  public.  A  few  gyp- 
sies might  look  at  a  horse  or  an  ass  who 
wag  going  to  be  put  into  a  rifa^  particu- 
larlj  if  1^  were  halt,  or  blind,  or  badly 
spiTised.  The  populace  might  look  at  a 
Imll,  if  it  were  one  which  showed  fight 
and  rendered  it  prudent  for  all  but  tor- 
Ttadores  to  get  out  of  the  way.  Yet  it 
ooold  not  be  certain  that  any  body  but 
idle  beggars  would  take  the  trouble  to 
ran  after  any  of  the  before-mentioned 
qoadrapeds.  But  show  a  native  an  ani- 
duI  capable  of  being  converted  into  hams 
aod  bacon,  and  his  mouth  is  at  once  dis- 
soJTed  in  interest  in  him.  He  instinctively 
pQts  his  hands  into  his  pockets  to  see  if 
he  is  rich  enough  to  be  tiie  owner  of  one 
peieto.  K  so,  he  goes  straight  to  the 
well-known  office,  and  buys  a  ticket  enti- 
tling him,  by  help  of  Santa  Eulalia,  to 
the  anioial  entire.  Such  is  the  Spaniard's 
WIT  of  filling  his  pork  barrel. 

Bat  the  distinctive  peculiarity  of  the 
Btrcelonese  pig  remains  to  be  mentioned ; 
sad  could  on  no  account  be  left  out  of  any 
right  description  of  him.  It  is  not  that 
he  eats  nuts.  It  is  not  that  he  is  killed 
on  the  Paseo  Nuevo,  It  is  not  that  he 
is  pat  into  lotteries.  It  is  that  he  is 
hlmed  by  the  priest.  As  soon  as  he 
gets  his  eyes  open,  he  is  a  candidate  for 
biptism.  The  quicker  the  better  after 
the  cottmg  of  his  eyeteeth,  he  is  sprinkled 
with  holy  water.  That  ceremony  per- 
fonaed  upon  him,  he  is  no  longer  an  un- 
elesn  animal.  He  is  held  to  1^  as  good 
ts  regenerated.  He  is  esteemed  Christian, 
and  as  Catholic  as  Saint  George  of  Cata- 
lonia. The  act  for  ever  shields  him  from 
^l  had  accidents.  He  is  not  liable  to  lose 
his  appetite  and  refuse  nuts.  His  supper 
is  not  likely  to  give  him  the  nightmare. 
He  is  not  exposed  to  the  risk  of  breaking 
his  nose  off  in  rooting.  He  cannot  be 
■ixrited  sway  by  hobgoblins,  or  have  his 
tsil  polled  out*  by  the  Old  Nick.  His 
DKat  is  sure  to  be  wholesome.  No  Chris- 
tisncan  be  choked  in  swallowing  it,  though 
the  smallest  morsel  would  strangle  a  Jew. 
It  will  not  play  tricks  in  the  stomachs  of 
true  believers,  while  it  would  work  like 
poisoD  in  the  bowels  of  a  pilfering  gypsey, 
snd  refuse  to  amalgamate  with  the  blood 
of  any  Moor  or  Infidel.  Its  juices  ren- 
dered pure  as  holy  water  itself,  it  will  not 
spoil  the  complexion  of  the  most  delicate- 
Ij-bred  sefiorita.  nor  make  any  caballero 
s  shade  blacker  than  he  is  by  nature. 

By  all  means,  then,  let  the  pig  be 
sprinkled.  All  quadrupeds  are  in  Barce- 
lona. If  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  Janu- 
try  the  Barcelonese  will  ride  his  horse  or 
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his  ass  three  times  around  the  church  of 
San  Antonio  Abad — with  braided  tail  and 
mane  woven  with  flowers — with  a  huge 
torteU  loaf  of  bread  hung  at  his  ^saddle- 
bow— and  himself  in  a  red  cap,  sheepskin 
jacket  and  leather  shorts ;  and  if  he  will 
come  to<a  halt  before  the  church  steps, 
while  a  priest  reads  a  prayer  over  man 
and  ass,  and  another  throws  holy  water 
in  both  their  faces ;  and  if  he  will  then 
draw  out  his  leathern  pouch,  and  pay  into 
the  holy  man's  hands  tuppence  ha'penny ; 
and  after  having  paid  down  his  coppers 
and  received  into  the  bargain  a  picture  of 
San  Antonio  Abad  himself^  together  with 
a  printed  account  of  the  good  saint's  power 
in  interceding  for  all  Christian  muleteers 
and  jackasses  at  the  throne  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  he  will  then  back  out  of  the  scene 
as  quickly  as  whip  and  spur  and  heaven 
.  can  help  him  so  to  do,  and  will  moreover 
cut  down  the  street  and  through  half  the 
town  as  if  the  Devil  himself  were  after 
him  to  wipe  off  the  sacramental  drops  ere 
they  were  dry  ui  the  hair — then  I  say, 
that  neither  his  horse,  nor  his  ass,  nor  his 
mule  shall  hit  his  foot  against  a  stone 
from  that  day  twelvemonth.  He  shall 
not  have  horse  ail,  nor  staggers,  nor  any 
sort  of  murrain  within  the  year.  He  shall 
not  be  foundered,  nor  lose  his  wind.  He 
shall  not  kick,  nor  bite,  nor  so  much  as 
flirt  his  tail,  except  in  fly  time.  San  An- 
tonio Abad  answers  for  it  all.  Only  one 
thing,  unfortunately,  he  does  not  under- 
take to  guarantee — and  that  is  to  stop  a 
jackass  from  braying  when  "he  d — n 
pleases." 

Let  the  quadrupeds  be  blessed  then. 
Only  the  ass,  I  think,  might  as  well  be 
left  out  He  is  too  stupid  an  animal  to 
be  at  all  affected  by  benedictions.  He 
knows  only  one  sort  of  water — ^and  that 
is  drinking  water.  Shake  the  holy  broom 
over  his  head,  or  the  cowhide,  still  he 
brays.  Be  the  ground  under  his  feet  sacred 
or  profane,  it  makes  no  difference,  he  brays 
still.  When  at  the  hour  of  vespers  you 
are  listening  to  the  nun's  low  chant ;  or 
when,  the  pealing  organ  done,  the  solemn 
silence  is  broken  only  by  the  whispered 
prayer  of  the  kneeling  worshippers — Eu- 
IcUia  Purisima  I — what  a  diabolical  con- 
cert is  suddenly  set  up  by  the  asses  wait- 
ing at  the  church  doors  !  Or  when  in  the 
stilly  night  the  melancholy  lover  is  pour- 
ing out  his  tenderest  plaint  beneath  the 
balcony  of  his  lady  fair,  and  his  spent  soul 
is  breathing  forth  its  last  soft  sigh — SariF- 
ta  Maria  Dolorosa  I — what  a  longer 
drawn  wail,  what  a  more  powerful  sigh- 
ing comes  from  the  belly  of  some  neigh- 
boring and  no  le38  distressed  donkey !   In 
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a  oonntry  where  so  mnch  time  is  spent 
either  before  the  altar  or  beneath  the  bal- 
cony ;  and  where  there  is  at  least  a  pair 
of  jackasses  to  every  couple  of  saints  and 
lovers,  this  braying  becomes  an  intoler- 
able nuisance.  If  San  Antonio  Abad  were 
worth  a  fig,  he  would  put  a  stop  to  it. 

xin. 

THE   CARNITAL. 

Ths  Barcelonese  Carnival  is  to  that  of 
Spain  what  the  Roman  is  to  Italy.  Bac- 
chus with  a  long  retinue  of  Fauns  and 
Satyrs  always  pays  the  Catalonian  capital 
a  visit  at  this  season ;  and  Venus  is  there 
too  with  her  train  of  Loves  and  Graces. 
Both  of  them,  however,  conduct  them- 
selves with  so  much  more  sobriety  than 
they  formerly  did  at  the  Grecian  festivals, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  recognized  as  the  . 
same  personages.  Still  fun  and  frolic  are 
let  pretty  freely  loose  in  the  streets  j  and 
even  Castilian  gravity  comes  out  in  bells 
and  a  Tom-fooPs  cap. 

During  the  daytime  there  are  proces- 
sions through  the  streets,  with  masks, 
music,  and  banners.  Fraternities  of  odd 
fellows,  and  good  fellows,  and  all  sorts  of 
fellows,  parade  their  youthful  follies  and 
idiosyncracies  in  the  face  of  day  and  of 
all  the  people.  And  he  is  the  very  best 
fellow  of  them  all  who  wears  the  most 
fantastic  apparel,  who  bears  the  wittiest 
motto,  who  makes  the  most  absurd  har- 
angues, who  utters  the  most  unpardonable 
puns.  The  gypsy  beaux  too  are  out  on 
horseback ;  not  clad  in  rags  and  skins,  but 
for  once   in  ruffled  shirts,  plumed  hats, 

I'ackets  of  broadcloth,  and  having  their 
lorses'  tails  braided  with  ribbons  and 
roses.  C41ossal  figures  representing  the 
genii  locij  are  borne  about  the  town  upon 
men's  shoulders ;  or  are  drawn  in  state 
in  immense  gilded  chariots,  hung  vrith 
flowers.  Bands  of  music*  go  before ;  the 
most  gorgeous  or  the  most  grotesque  of 
bodyguards  accompany  the  divinities ;  and 
the  whole  rabble  of  the  town  comes  after. 
The  wheels  of  business  are  made  for  two 
or  three  days  to  stand  still ;  and  only  the 
car  of  pleasure  rolls  unhindered  through 
the  city. 

At  night,  every  body  goes  to  the  pub- 
lic bidls.  All  the  theatres  and  halls  are 
converted  into  ball-rooms.  £ven  the 
merchants  are  turned  out  of  the  Ex- 
change, and  its  beautiful  apartments  are 
appropriated  to  the  dancers.  But  the 
centre  of  attraction  is  the  opera  house. 
This,  which  the  Barcelonese  will  tell  you 
is  the  largest  one  in  the  world,  is  fitted 
iqp  with  a  temporary  flooi^  and  conaecrat* 


ed  to  masking  from  midn^ht  ant 
ing.  The  ^leries  are  crowds 
spectators;  two  orchestras,  001 
each  a  hundred  performers,  are  p 
either  extremity  of  the  unmense 
and  as  gay  a  gallop  goes  over  thesi 
as  can  be  seen  any  where  in  Chris 

The  price  of  admission  having  f 
been  higher,it  was  then  attended  on) 
more  fashionable  classes  of  society 
all  the  Barcelonese  world  is  the 
high  and  low.  The  pleasure  is 
pated  in  by  a  greater  number ; 
fun,  if  more  vulgar,  is  none  the  less 
What  the  dresses  may  have  los 
gance  they  have  gained  in  variet; 
fashionable  ladies,  who  now  at 
spectators  chiefly,  do  not  mind 
silks  be  a  little  dingy ;  and  the  n 
is  only  too  happy  to  dance  in  cai 
calico.  In  one  or  thd  other  she 
sure  to  be  there ;  for  she  would  go 
bare  during  half  the  year  rather  t 
have  a  neat  new  dress  for  the  c 
She  will  be  there,  and  polking  it 
abmndon,  the  very  grace  of 
Though  her  skirts  will  not 
gauze,  nor  wrought  with  silver 
gold,  still  none^  will  wave  more  I 
none  will  be  thrown  to  a  better  el< 
She  will  not  be  clasped  by  a  zone  < 
nor  wear  jewels  in  her  hair ;  but  b 
will  be  fastened  by  the  Catalonian  I 
her  ears  will  be  hung  with  Moorisl 
and  her  lover — for  of  course  she  is 
with  one — will  have  planted  a  not 
her  well-rounded  bosom. 

But  our  ragazza  has  already  fl 
in  the  waltz — and  lo !  here  comes  a 
of  'dancers  gayer  than  the  rest 
ladies  in  it  wear  no  disguise  except 
domino  noir.  But  the  gentlemei 
costumes  the  most  bizarre.  Tl 
all  nose,  or  all  moustache.  Tou  set 
which  are  longer  than  those  of  h 
shirt  collars  whioh  overtop  the  ear: 
tails  which  reach  to  the  'ankles ; 
caps  a  yard  high ;  harlequin's  bells 
tails,  satyr's  hoofs,  ox-horns.  Bji 
three  hours  past  midnight  the  mirtl 
a  little  boisterous.  The  laugh  ge 
as  loud  as  the  music ;  and  for  the 
the  night,  the  dance  goes  &ster  an 
round  till  morning. 

Let  us  escape  to  a  box.  There  i 
sit  masked  or  unmasked — ^in  burlc 
in  black — and  look  down  upon  the 
of  the  galloping.  Tou  will  not 
before  those  two  ladies  in  black  silk 
and  loose  silk  robes  of  the  same  n 
will  honor  you  with  their  salu 
You  know  by  their  dress  that  t 
not  here  to  dance,  but  simply  to  gn 
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acqntiTitanoes,  and  to  tell  under  cover  of 
a  aamino  some  troths  which  they  might 
Vlash  to  confess  without  one.  They  will 
endearor  to  di^uise  their  voices  as  well 
as  their  persons.  But  you  will  recognize 
the  soft  Andalusian  accent  of  one  of  them. 
Those  lips  never  did  betray,  and  cannot 
now  deceive  you.  You  steal  her  secret 
out  of  her  heart  the  moment  she  begins 
to  Fpeak.  But  in  return  you  pour  forth  a 
headlong  torrent  of  Castilian  vows  and 
compliments.  You  kiss  her  hand — at 
least  you  may  say  so  in  Spanish ;  and 
when  she  takes  her  leave,  not  actually  to 
throw  yourself  at  her  feet,  you  will  ad- 
dress to  her  the  polite  adieu  of  A  los  pies 
de  V.  Senorcu  She  is  gone.  But  the 
wisp  of  violets  left  behind  in  your  hand 
brings  the  pleasures  of  the  night  to  their 
dimax ;  and  with  nothing  further  to  wish 
or  hope  for,  you  straightway  retire. 


xnr. 

A  MOCK  BULL-FIGHT. 

The  province  of  Catalonia  han^  upon  the 
Spanish  monarchy  by  the  eyelids,  threat- 
ening upon  the  recurrence  of  every  revo- 
lutionary agitation  to  fall  off  altogether. 
Espedally  the  lower  classes  of  the  capital 
ire  turbulent,  disloyal,  and  democratic. 
They  always  stand  with  their  toes  well 
orer  the  mark  of  revolt ;  and  their  pas- 
sions onoe  kindled  into  action,  they  would 
not  at  any  time  object  to  reddening  their 
knives  in  the  blood  of  the  aristos  who  rule 
OTer  them.  Hence  Barcelona  has  been 
under  martial  law  for  the  last  quarter  of 
I  century !  The  stran^r  who  has  resid- 
ed perhaps  a  long  time  m  the  city,  is  somo 
day  surprised  to  learn  the  fact  that  the 
Oiq>tain  General  of  the  province  has  the 
power  of  arresting,  trying  and  shooting, 
my  inhabitant  accused  of  conspiring 
igainst  the  public  peace  and  the  govern- 
ment of  Queen  Isabella.  But  so  it  is; 
and  80  it  may  be  for  another  quarter  of  a 
century.  Life  and  property  here  require 
the  constant  protection  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousand  bayonets ;  and  the  loy- 
alty of  the  province  is  secured  by  concen- 
trating in  it  about  one  half  of  Uie  whole 
military  force  of  the  country. 

Tlie  winter  I  was  in  Barcelona,  the 
town  very  narrowly  escaped  a  cabbage 
rebelHon.  The  government  at  Madrid 
had  raised  the  tariff  of  duties  on  vegeta- 
bles at  the  gates  of  all  the  great  towns. 
Bot  as  the  lower  classes  eat  no  meats,  the 
measure  operated  as  an  increased  tax  on 
the  food  of  the  poor.  The  first  effect  of 
the  very  foolish  as  well  as  very  wrongful 


edict  was.  that  not  a  cabbage  or  a  potato 
was  brought  to  the  gates  of  a  single  Span- 
ish city.  The  citizens  had  to  go  to  the 
country  to  buy  their  vegetables  as  best 
they  could  of  the  peasantry,  who.  with 
great  unanimity,  refused  to  pay  the  ad- 
ditional tax  for  the  privilege  of  selling 
them  in  town.  The  peasants  held  out 
until  ihh  populace  were  reduced  to  the 
borders  of  desperation.  The  lower  Bar- 
celonese,  taking  the  lead,  were  in  commo- 
tion. They  are  always  bloodthirsty,  and 
now  they  were  getting  hungry  besides. 
They  were  out  of  garlic.  And  had  the 
news  of  the  revocation  of  the  obnoxious 
decrees  not  come  in  as  it  did  to  allay  the 
popular  ferment,  the  lower  classes  would 
have  risen  upon  the  higher  with  the  same 
knives  with  which  they  had  peeled  their 
last  onions. 

So  afraid  are  the  Barcelonese  author- 
ities of  this  tendency  to  rebellion  in  the 
populace,  that  they  no  longer  dare  to 
grant  them  the  entertainment  of  their  fa- 
vorite Fiestas  dc  7bro»,  or  festivals 
of  bulls.  They  remember  that  a  few 
years  ago,  the  popular  fury,  aroused  by 
the  sight  of  the  blood  of  beasts,  could 
with  diCBculty  be  restrained  from  seeking 
to  slake  its  thirst  in  that  of  men.  Since 
that  time  there  have  been  no  bull-fights 
in  Barcelona,  except  sham  ones.  These, 
as  nobody  is  expected  to  be  killed  in 
them,  neither  bulls,  horses,  nor  men,  are 
not  considered  dangerous  to  the  public 
peace.  They  do  not  rouse  the  blood  of 
the  spectators  to  the  boiling  point,  as  do 
the  real  bull- feasts.  And  the  more  so.  as 
they  are  not,  like  the  latter  entertain- 
ments, held  in  summer,  when  the  blood 
of  both  men  and  brutes  is  rarely  much 
below  fever  heat,  but  in  the  cold-blooded 
season  of  winter. 

Accordingly,  the  traveller  can  have  a 
chance  of  seeing  the  mock  fiesta  at  Bar- 
celona, if  he  likes ;  though  compared  with 
the  great  national  solemnity  as  performed 
at  Madrid  or  Seville,  I  fancy  it  must  bo 
something  like  a  hanging  at  which  the 
culprit  is  reprieved.  However,  I  for  one, 
went  to  the  sham  fight.  And  all  the 
world  of  Barcelona  went  with  me.  For 
hours  before  the  commencement  of  the 
spectacle,  the  principal  streets  leading  to 
the  scene  of  combat  were  filled  with  a  gay 
throng  of  all  classes  and  ages,  their  steps 
quickened  and  their  faces  lighted  up  with 
anticipated  pleasure.  As  it  was  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  all  the  rout  was  in  holyday  at- 
tire, making  the  march  as  gay  as  a  tri- 
umph. The  city  gates  were  hardly  wide 
enough  to  let  them  out.  The  Dsatro  de 
T\jros^  whither  the  brilliantly  clad  column 
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was  tending,  is  an  amphitheatre  situated 
just  without  one  of  the  city  gates,  and 
near  the  station  house  of  the  first  railway 
constructed  in  Spain.  Strange  that  the 
harbaric  shows  of  times  gone  by  can  still 
be  set  up  within  sound  of  the  whistle  of 
modem  civilization !  But  here  is  the  the- 
atre of  the  bull-fight  within  a  stone^s 
throw  of  the  railway,  the  gas  works, 
and  the  grand  quay  of  the  port.  So  te- 
nacious is  the  Spaniard  of  old  customs, 
and  the  game  of  blood !  The  edifice  is 
built  on  the  model  of  the  Roman  amphi- 
theatre, and  is  capable  of  containing  sev- 
eral thousand  spectators.  Yet  it  is  a 
wooden  Coliseum,  with  no  pretensions  to 
any  beauty  of  architectural  details.  Its 
only  ornament  is  the  gayly  dressed  crowd 
— the  red  cap,  cloak  and  mocado  of  the 
lower  classes  ^  the  silks,  velvets  and  laces 
of  the  higher ;  the  uniform  and  bayonets 
of  the  guardsmen ;  the  tapestry  and 
gilded  state  of  the  loge  gubernatorial. 
The  prices  are  arranged  to  suit  all  purs- 
es, from'  the  caballero's  to  the  beggar's. 
The  one  sits  in  the  shade  at  many  more 
times  the  expense  of  the  other  in  the  sun. 
The  sun,  in  fact,  is  always  on  the  side  of 
the  beggar  in  Spain — its  light  being  so 
common  that  it  is  considered  a  mark  of 
gentility  to  keep  out  Of  it.  In  summer  the 
hidalgo  may  be  on  the  right  side  of  the 
(question ;  but,  by  the  well  adjusted  laws 
of  compensation,  the  pobre  who  goes  to 
the  feast  of  bulls  in  winter,  has  decidedly 
the  best  of  the  bargain. 

At  any  rate,  there  they  sit :  the  poor 
fellow  in  light,  and  thd  rich  one  in  shade, 
impatient  both  for  the  beginning  of  the 
entertainment.  At  length,  the  bugles 
sound.  The  chulos,  in  fantastic  dress, 
and  bearing  banners,  enter  by  a  side 
door,  and  march  up  to  the  corregidor's 
seat  to  make  their  obeisance.  These 
having  afterwards  taken  their  places  in 
the  arena,  another  flourish  of  trumpets 
announces  the  entrance  of  the  picador 
on  a  gayly  caparisoned  steed.  With 
plumed  hat  in  hand,  he  rides  up  to  the 

fibematorial  seat,  where  he  presents  his 
nightly  homage;  and  then  galloping 
around  the  circuit  of  the  ring,  he  re- 
ceives, in  return,  the  applause  of  tne  popu- 
lace. Again  the  trumpets  bray  out — the 
folding  gates  are  opened — and  in  bounds 
the  bull.  He  is  a  novillo,  and  has  his 
horns  tipt  with  balls.  Therefore,  let  no 
gentle  reader  faint.  There  may  be  some 
Uttle  show  of  blood,  and  some  ugly  sen- 
sations felt  about  the  ribs  of  a  chulo  or 
two.  But  no  lives  will  be  taken ;  for  the 
buttoned  horns  cannot  gore  the  charger's 
flanks ;  and  the  two  or  three  years  old 


hoofs  have  not  the  heavy  tread  of 
a  leader  of  the  herd.  So,  coura 
let  us  see  the  fight 

The  furious  animal  rushes  thrc 
gates,  head  down  and  tail  in  the  8 
at  either  side  of  the  entrance, 
mentors  lie  in  wait  for  him.  Th 
their  hands  full  of  small  barbe 
with  short  handles,  decked  with 
These  are  to  be  hurled  into  the 
the  bull's  neck,  to  worry  him. 
very  first  bound  into  the  arena,  he 
one  of  these  missiles  on  either  sid 
dened  by  the  sting,  he  turns  u 
persecutors.  They  fly — they  dc 
thrusts — they  leap  over  the  barri 
chulOj  in  harlequin's  dress  and  bel 
his  red  banner  to  attract  the 
animal  away  from  the  fugitives.  . 
shakes  his  scarf  at  him,  just  a 
making  a  sally  against  the  ban 
cloak  is  thrown  in  to  save  it 
Meanwhile,  the  barbed  shafts  ai 
thick  and  fast  into  the  poor  brutt 
He  roars  with  rage  and  agony.  ] 
ters  his  foes  in  aU  directions.  H 
them  out  of  the  ring. 

Then  comes  to  the  charge  the  i 
picador.  He,  too,  is  armed  wii 
lins ;  and  riding  boldly  by  the 
the  cantering  beast,  with  well- 
aim,  he  drives  them  home,  until  U 
ing  neck  is  hung  with  arrows  ai 
double  mane.  At  intervals,  tl 
fearless  of  the  threatening  speai 
an  onset,  with  all  his  forces.  Bui 
preventing  balls,  his  horns  woi: 
and  rip  up  the  unprotected  flank 
enemy,  letting  out  his  entrails 
upon  tne  groimd,  and  be  torn  by 
ble  steed's  own  hoo&.  As  it  is,  t] 
which  stains  the  charger's  side 
from  the  bull's  neck,  and  not  ou 
own  belly.  Horse  and  rider  « 
cape  unharmed  from  the  we 
horns.  Only  the  too  venturesom 
who  seizes  the  novillo  by  the  box 
be  thrown  down,  and  even  trodde 
foot,  if  he  be  overmastered.  In  tl 
he  is  withdrawn  from  his  periloi 
tion,  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  his 
nions,  and  carried  off  to  the  roor 
attending  surgeon,  who,  armed,  a 
days  of  Dr.  Sangrado,  with  Ian 
hot  water,  stands  ready  to  finish 
commenced  in  the  arena. 

When  the  poor  bull  has  been 
to  all  hearts'  content,  he  is  given 
the  Matadorea,  and  their  as 
These  rush  in  upon  him;  and 
him,  one  by  the  horns,  another 
tail,  and  the  rest  as  best  they  c 
hold  him  fast      The  arrows  a 
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drtwn  oat  of  his  bleeding  neck ;  and  re- 
liered  of  these  uncomfortable  ornament;*, 
he  is  dragged  or  driven  off  the  scene  of 
action.  The  hurrahs  or  the  hoots  of  the 
populace  follow  him  to  the  gates,  accord- 
ing as  he  has  shown  the  red  feather  or 
the  white  one.  For  only  two  or  three 
out  of  the  half  dozen  tyros  which  are  ex- 
hibited, proved  themselves  to  be  from  the 
pastures  of  the  Jazama.  The  rest  evinced 
a  marked  dislike  of  the  part  they  were , 
invited  to  play  in.  One,  the  very  moment 
of  entering  the  arena,  looked  around  upon 
the  hissing  and  hooting  crowd,  as  if 
amazed  and  confounded  by  the  unusal 
spectacle,  or  by  the  unfavorable  reception. 
Another,  after  receiving  a  javelin  or  two, 
turned  out  to  be  an  arrant  coward,  and 
would  not  fight  on  any  terms  whatever. 
A  third  ran  roaring  away  from  his  pur^ 
soers,  seeking  in  vain  at  every  gate  to  get 
OQt  of  a  scrape  he  had  no  fancy  for,  and 
only  turning  from  sheer  disgust  to  make 
an  occasional  onset  on  the  harlequins  who 
took  indecent  liberties  with  the  tail  of  his 
person. 

On  the  whole,  the  play  wtnt  off  to  the 
pmeral  satisfaction.  A  battalion  of  sol- 
diers kept  the  red-caps  from  drawing 
knives,  and  made  them  rest  contented 
with  what  little  blood  ran  down  the  necks 
of  the  embolados.  They  had  besides  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  one  poor  fellow's  ribs 
roughly  tickled  ;  one  fool's  cap  tossed  into 
the  air ;  a  scarf  or  two  badly  ripped  Up ; 
and  the  cloak  of  a  terrified  ckulo  pinned 
to  the  wall  by  the  bull's  horns,  as  the 
fugitive  was  clambering  for  safety  over  the 
bmier.  Every  home  thrust  was  acknow- 
ledged with  applause ;  every  feat  of  dex- 
terity or  show  of  courage,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  four  or  the  two-legged  animals, 
drew  forth  a  peal  of  bravos  and  bravisi- 
moi. 

As  nobody  was  killed  or  run  through, 
no  lady  had  a  pretext  for  fainting.  Not 
a  scream  was  heard.  Not  a  fiin  was 
meed  before  the  eyes.  Even  the  English 
ladies  present  did  not  go  into  hysterics, 
Vut  looked  on  with  the  sang  froid  for 
which  they  are  so  celebrated  on  the  con- 
tinent Still,  unless  I  am  greatly  mis- 
taken, there  was  some  killing  done  m  the 


boxes.  There  were  nobler  hearts  struck 
there  than  any  which  were  exposed  in 
the  ring.  For  the  bull-fight,  be  it  mock 
or  serious,  is  not  an  occasion  to  be  let 
slip  by  the  fair  one,  who  goes  to  it  armed 
with  daggers  both  in  her  eyes  and  gar- 
ters. I  met  there  also  belles  from  other 
climes,  the  fairest  blondes  of  the  northern 
winter,  who,  mingling  with  the  brunettes 
of  the  teiTa  ccUiente,  had  learned  their 
arts,  and  went  likewise  armed  to  the 
knees.  These,  too,  are  dangerous  to  be 
met  with  at  bull-fights.  In  fact,  an  addi- 
tion of  a  few  heads  of  auburn,  and  eyes  of 
blue  to  the  dark  beauty  of  a  gallery  of 
Spanish  Sefioras  and  Senoritas,  makes  a 
battery  of  charms  the  most  formidable 
that  can  be  imagined.  The  principal  in- 
strument, however,  of  Spanish  coquetry, 
whether  at  the  feast  of  bulls,  or  any  other 
sort  of  feasts,  is  the  fan.  In  the  little 
hand  of  a  Senora  of  the  South,  the  abanico 
is  as  wonder-working  an  instrument  as  a 
rod  in  the  grasp  of  a  wizard,  or  a  sceptre 
in  that  of  a  king.  It  signifies  every  thing 
— it  signifies  nothing.  All  depends  on 
the  way  in  which  it  is  flirted.  And  there 
are  a  thousand  ways.  Yet  not  one  of 
them  can  be  described  in  words.  Utterly 
impossible !  But  when  you  see  a  fan 
beckoning  to  you,  you  know  at  once  what 
it  means.  Only  a  simpleton  would  fail 
of  understanding  this  language  of  na- 
tural signs  the  very  first  lesson  that  was 
given  him  in  it.  You  must  be  a  perfect 
blockhead  to  force  a  lady  to  drop  her  fan, 
in  order  to  intimate  to  you  that  she  takes 
a  lively  interest  in  your  welfare.  That  is 
the  last  motk)n  she  ever  gives  it  It  is  the 
greatest  manoeuvre  capable  of  being  exe- 
cuted with  a  fan — to  drop  it.  If  it  is  in  a 
war  of  self-defence  that  she  resorts  to  this 
use  of  the  weapon,  you  ought  to  know 
that  she  has  come  to  the  final  struggle. 
In  fact,  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  a  pro- 
position to  surrender.  It  is  the  hauling 
down  of  the  flag  of  the  fortress.  Then  is 
your  time !  Seize  it  like  a  man — fbr  in  a 
another  moment  you  may  be  for  ever  too 
late.  Rush  in  at  the  open  gates  of  the 
citadel  of  the  heart :  and  hold  it  against 
all  comers-^as  long  as  you  can. 
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LILTES  and  roses  of  the  earth, 
That  are  uplifted  gracefully 
Rejoice  in  your  luxurious  worth, 

But  you  are  nothing  now  to  me ; 
For  in  my  bosom  I  have  set 
Only  a  little  violet 

Love,  from  the  regions  of  the  air. 
Searching  an  object  for  its  aim, 

Discovered  me  reclining  fair,  ' 
And  through  the  skies  an  arrow  came : 

Through  the  fair  violet  and  me 

Game  the  swift  arrow  suddenly. 

J  felt  ray  spirits  faint  and  fail, 

I  felt  the  wound  that  checks  the  breath, 
My  features  wore  the  red  and  pale, 

But  not  the  livery  of  death  ; 
My  troubled  eyes  a  vision  n;iet 
Lovelier  than  any  violet 

0  flower,  in  whom  I  see  alone 
The  bloom  of  each  expressive  grace^ 

The  beauty  of  an  airy  zone, 
And  glory  of  a  matchless  face ; — 

0  maiden,  like  a  mom  of  May, 

You  wooed  and  won  my  heart  away  I 

Your  soul  is  as  a  tender  vine 

That  hangs  its  clusters  on  the  boughs ; 
You  lead  unto  a  royal  shrine 

The  homage  of  a  thousand  vows ; 
Love,  in  a  raiment  shining  new. 
Steps  from  a  throne  to  flatter  you. 

Your  voice  is  music  heard  afar, 

When  all  the  night  the  moon  enshrouds ; 
Your  eyes  are  like  the  morning  star 

Beneath  the  arches  of  the  clouds ; 
Your  stature  and  your  graceful  guise 
Are  as  a  palm  of  Paradise. 

Dear  is  the  fond  confiding  air 

With  which  you  tell  your  heart  to  me. 
And  you  are  blithe  as  you  are  fair, 

Bhthe^s  the  summer  to  the  tree. 
In  you  is  mirrored  and  defined 
The  nature  of  my  perfect  mind. 

Unto  the  eyelids  of  my  youth 
You  hold  a  deep  enchanted  glass. 

Wherein  the  forms  of  Love  and  Truth 
Do  most  majestically  pass ; 

Their  hands,  from  urns  of  silver  bright^ 

Dispense  the  flowers  of  my  delight 
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HOW  vague  and  indefinable  are  our 
impressions  of  music !  We  do  not 
speak  of  mere  rhythmical  phrases,  con-^ 
Btrocted  for  interpretation  by  drums,  or 
by  the  Tibrating  heels  of  frequenters  of 
£tbio{Nui  concerts.  Such  music,  whose 
jingle  is  its  only  charm,  the  memory 
gathers  like  nursery  rhymes,  and  follows 
its  meaningless  dance  without  effort.  In- 
deed, the  effort  is  oftener  required  to  be 
rid  of  the  burden.  We  are  led  captive  by 
the  iteration,  as  though  there  were  a 
band-organ  within  us  which  would  per- 
sist in  grinding  out  the  same  endless  mel- 
ody, compelling  us  to  listen,  like  the  Wed- 
ding Guest  under  the  spell  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner.  So,  in  a  mood  of  revery,  says 
Tennyson — 

"  An  echo  from  a  measared  strain 
B««t  tiine  to  nothing  in  the  head 
From  some  odd  corner  of  the  brain. 
It  haunted  me  the  morniog  long, 
With  weary  sameneas  in  the  rhymes 
The  phantom  of  a  silent  song 
That  came  and  went  a  thoosand  times.** 

Such  music,  lately,  rendered  attractive 
by  perfect  instrumentation,  became  as 
ttnlTersal  as  the  air  in  our  city.  In  every 
qoiet  nook,  where  the  sounds  of  trafiSc 
were  hushed  by  distance,  the  same  magi- 
cal tones  doatfd.  Themes,  of  themselves 
commonplace,  by  exquisite  treatment  had 
become  almost  beautiful ; — ifj  indeed, 
grace,  pathos  or  enthusiasm  in  execution 
could  raise  reminiscences  or  platitudes 
into  forms  of  life.  Do  what  we  would, 
the  melody  followed  every  footstep,  haunt- 
ed cTery  thought  We  could  not  escape 
it.  On  the  common,  the  street,  in  par- 
lor and  library,  the    same  sentimental 
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fluttered  about  us  like  an  ofiScious  sprite, 
*nd  drove  away  from  their  moorings 
barges  on  which  we  were  wont  to  float 
®ut  upon  the  sea  of  revery,  leaving  us 
only  the  sing-song  of  its  own  refrain. 

With  cultivation  the  ear  may  learn  "to 
^rate  an  orchestral  theme  from  its  at- 
tendant harmonies,  and  follow  the  idea 
of  the  composer  as  it  is  taken  up  by  section 
*fter  section  of  the  performers.  The  va- 
rioQs  instruments  then  seem  to  be  parts 


of  an  army  whose  movements,  though  di- 
verse, are  yet  in  obedience  to  ono  compre- 
hensive mind  that  surveys  the  whole 
field,  and  will  bring  order  and  unity  out 
of  conplexity  and  seeming  confusion.  But 
even  to  those  who  grasp  the  composer's 
thought  and  appreciate  the  full  beauty 
that  Beethoven  or  Mozart  have  created, 
what  shadowy,  impalpable  forms  arise  at 
the  summons  of  their  wondrous  strains ! 
Can  the  amateur  describe  his  emotions 
when  the  last  tones  of  the  master-piece 
of  his  favorite  composer  are  sinking  into 
his  heart,  while  his  eye  brims  with  ten- 
derness or  exultation  ?  Can  he  say  what 
subtle  links  connect  music  with  the  world 
about  us,  so  that  as  the  stream  of  melody 
flows  on.  green  meadows  seem  to  slope  to 
its  banks,  majestic  trees  wave  over  it, 
mountains  with  leaping  cai^cades  stand  on 
either  hand,  and  the  immensity  of  ocean 
heaves  on  the  line  of  the  horizon  ? 

But  there  are  many  strains  which 
charm  the  untutored  multitude  as  well  as 
the  accomplished  few,  and  yet  are  utter- 
ly intangible.  We  feel  their  influence  as 
of  the  wind  in  gentle  dalliance  or  in  re- 
sistless tempest ;  and,  though  moved  like 
the  tree-tops,  we  cannot  detain  or  analyze 
the  viewless  force  that  sweeps  over  us. 
Such  spiritual  music  is  instinct  with  life, 
"  vital  in  every  part ; "  but  you  cannot 
tell  where  the  subtle  essence  lurks.  You 
cannot  anatomize  the  structure  (we  ap- 
peal with  more  confidence  to  non-profes* 
sional  readers),  and  say,  here  resides  the 
animating  soul  which  gives  character  and 
expression  to  the  whole.  It  is  a  figure  in 
the  kaleidoscope,  which,  at  every  turn, 
changes  into  a  combination  of  grace  be- 
fore unthought  of.  It  is  an  auroral  dis- 
play, where  the  crimson  flush  of  the  sky 
is  a  canvas  on  which  ever-shifting  forms 
of  beauty,  golden,  steel-gray,  spai^y- 
white,  emerald  and  purple, — 

•*  Hues  of  the  silken  sheeny  w<^f 
Momently  shot  into  each  other,"— 

blend  in  ceaseless  embrace,  only  to  re-ap- 
pear more  gloriously. 

Does  music  then  convey  ideas  and  ex- 
cite emotions  above  and  beyond  the  power 
of  speech  ?  If  so.  may  it  not  aptly  sym- 
bolize those  impressions  which  the  spirit 
receives,  without  knowing  how,  in  this 
life,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  bear 
an  intimate  relation  to  the  mode  of  com- 
mui^tion  in  another  sphere  of  existence  ? 
Often  the  musing  artist  sees  forms  of 
more  than  mortal  beauty  hovering  over 
hia  easel,  yet  vanishing  at  a  breath,  like 
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faines  before  an  intruding  footstep.  He 
would  catch  and  embody  the  vision,  but 
it  fades  into  nebulous  indistinctness,  and 
only  the  memory  is  left  him.  Will  he 
not  some  brighter  day  reoroduce  it  ?  So, 
too,  the  poet  feels  his  brain  throbbing 
with  weightier  thoughts  than  he  can  sot 
to  the  music  of  his  verse.  Beaut}'  fills 
his  soul  as  with  a  visible  presence ;  hut 
dull  characters  could  never  express  all 
that  his  imagination  has  conceived.  Will 
be  not  find  utterance  hereafter  ? 

Perhaps  \ht  forms  into  which  thought 
is  crystallized — its  external  crust  of  words 
— wDl  perish  with  the  organs  that  pro- 
duce them  ;  but  the  interior  life  will  sur- 
vive, and  its  character  may  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  finer  powers  of  the  spirit, 
without  the  aid  of  its  original  medium. 
It  becomes,  then,  pleasant  to  anticipate, 
that  music,  one  of  the  universal  media  of 
thought  and  feeling,  will,  in  some  form, 
accompany  us  through  our  immortality. 
And  as  the  man  finds  beauty  and  sublim- 
ity in  the  verses  which  he  read  listlessly 
while  a  schoolboy,  so  with  our  enlarged 
and  unclogged  faculties  we  may  perceive 
a  meaning  and  force  in  music  uir  beyond 
our  present  apprehensions.  Therefore  it 
is,  whenever  music  transcends  our  expe- 
rience as  an  interpreter  of  our  ideas  or 
emotions,  or  suggests  images  other  than 
of  the  actual  world,  that  our  spirits  pro- 
phetically lean  forward,  and  we  fancy,  at 
least,  that  we  catch  sounds  from  the 
celestial  sphere.  Who  could  hear  the 
sublime  andante  movement  from  Beetho- 
ven's ninth  symphony  without  feeling  his 
soul  wafted  on  the  serene  airs  and  fed 
with  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  bet- 
ter land  ? 

Such  are  some  of  the  speculations  with 
which  I  was  occupied  while  quietly  wait- 
ing for  the  commencement  of  Hekr  Rk- 
gknbogen's  concert  Of  course  all  the 
world  has  heard  of  Herr  Regenbooex. 
The  journalists,  who  certainly  ought  to 
know,  tell  us  that  he  is  profoundly  skilled 
\v  iiiusic,  both  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 
With  a  liberal  eclecticism  he  combines  in 
his  programmes  the  most  celebrated  com- 
positions of  ail  the  existing  schools.  No- 
thing is  too  minute  for  his  notice ;  nothing 
too  profound  for  the  gitisp  of  his  genius. 
The  plamtive  melodies  of  the  Celts,  the 
brilliant,  graceful,  impa.ssioned  music  of 
Italy,  and  the  grand,  intellectual,  yet  soul- 
full  creations  of  Germany,  that  sweep 
over  every  chord  wherewith  we  are 
strung,  all  find  in  him  their  commof  and 
fitting  interpreter.  And  whether  one 
would  be  swayed  by  the  liquid  movement 
of  the  waltz,  or  would  hear  the  grand 


Marseillaise  till  his  blood  tingles 
finger's  ends, — whether  he  would  li 
the  music  of  love,  the  alpha  and 
of  the  Italian  opera,  or  would  1 
symphony  by  Beethoven,  "the   i 
speare  of  music," — all  he  may  ei: 
his  heart's  overflowing  at  the  cona 
Herr  Regenbogen.    So*  said  the  < 
with  one  accord,  from  those  of  the 
capital  of  letters  and  art,  down 
obscurest  man  of  ink  who  had  beei 
by  the  receipt  of  Herr  Rkoenb< 
compliments  with  a  card  of  admi» 

Some  days  previous,  placards  wi 
ters  of  Patagonian  stature,  decke< 
all  the  colors  as  yet  compounded 
and  emblazoned  with  attractive  sy 
devices,  had  announced  with  port 
exclamation  points  that  Herr  Re< 
GEN  was  COMING  !  The  publkj, 
lated  before  to  the  highest  point 
wonderful  accounts  that  precede 
great  master,  waited  with  eager  ej 
tion  for  his  arrival.  Anecdotes 
boyhood,  of  his  youthful  struggU 
of  the  brilliant  successes  of  his  ma 
appeared  in  all  the  newspapers, 
truly  wonderful  to  see  how  famili 
press  were  with  the  minutest  det 
his  history.  In  due  time  he  can 
straightway -^  new  set  of  "posters, 
yet  larger  and  ipore  brilliant  chai 
published  the  fact  in  the  crowded  i 
and  announced  the  first  afternoon  i 
in  Beethoven  Hall.  The  progran 
me  was  attractive.  With  Herr  I 
BOG  en's  well-known  taste  and  ta< 
could  it  be  otherwise?  I  obta 
ticket  by  dint  of  crowding  my  ¥ 
near  half  an  hour  towards  the  offi< 
dow,  and  with  the  prize  in  hand  i 
the  open  street  again,  exhausted,  1 
less,  and  with  sad  detriment  to  my  j 
respectable  dress.  My  hat  mi| 
cylindrical  no  more,  my  linen  cri 
and  limp,  and  my  boots  might  bei 
tributions  of  mud  from  scores  of  h 
feet,  but  I  had  my  ticket ;  I  shoul 
Herr  Regenbogen's  orchestra, 
was  more  than  content.  And  no 
a  day's  delightful  anticipation,  I  ha 
in  my  place  full  half  an  hour,  r 
ting,  as  the  reader  is  aware,  up 
mystery  that  is  bound  up  in  this 
art. 

The  usual  diflSculty  was  expe 
in  obtaining  seats  by  those  whoa 
ly  figures  or  rich  costumes  sho' 
advantage  in  sweeping  along  the 
There  was  the  usual  fidgetmg  ai 
gling  of  misses  in  early  teens ;  the 
industrious  fanning  by  ladies  of  al 
though  the  hall  was  delightfall 
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trtfOk  perfect  Tentilfttion ;  the  usual  crink- 
ling of  glazed  programmes ;  the  usual  fit- 
jfvd  ToUejs  of  impatience,  that  sounded 
like  the  first  heavy  drops  of  a  summer 
siiiower  on  the  roof  of  an  old  farmhouse 
bj  night ;  the  usual  noises  esqaping  from 
Che  orchestral  room,  where  violins  wailed 
sn  tuning,  ^celli  and  corrUra-hassi  mingle^ 
<Cheir  deep  vibrations  with  the  carolling  of 
tf  ntes  and  the  reedy  tones  of  the  oboe, 
and  over  all  the  ponderous  ophicleide  rang ; 
-these  indispensable    preliminaries  being 
-finished,  the  performers  entered  and  took 
their  places.    Last  of  all  came  Herr  Ke- 
OKNBOGEM.  and,  having  bowed  gravely  to 
the  enthusiastic  multitude,  stepped  upon 
the  conductor's  platform,  unmoved  by  the 
floats  of  welcome,  the  waving  of  per- 
fimied  hMidkerchicfs,  and  the  tribute  of 
flowers  that  fell  at  his  feet    lie  did  not 
pick  up  the  bouquets.    His  air  seemed  to 
say  "  Wait  till  I  earn  your  applause ;  when 
tt!e  flowers  are  mine  by  right  of  benefit 
ecmferred,  I  will  enjoy  their  fragrance  and. 
betaty."     This  unusual  dignity  or  stoi- 
dsm  strangely  afiected  me,  and  I  regarded 
him  with  closer  attention.    Not  that  I 
hid  occasion  to  use  a    lorgnette;    my 
Ti«ion  had  been  sharpened  in  boyhood 
«hen  I  selected  my  cow  from  among  the 
scattered  herd  grazing  on  the  far  hillside, 
or  when  ^God  forgive  me)  I  shot  the 
hright^yea  squirrel  as  he  barely  raised 
his  head  over  a  fork  in  the  loftiest  tree. 
His  manner  was  plain  and  unpretending. 
The  necessary  white  gloves  and  waistcoat 
were  not  wanting ;  but  there  was  no  frip- 
pery of  watch  seals,  diamond  pins   or 
crosses  upon  his  modest  dress.    His  face 
vig  a  study.    The  temples,  from  which 
the  hair  lay  smoothly  back,  like  those  of 
n>06t  poets  and  artists,  swelled  to  a  full 
ttd  b^uitiful  outline.    The  mouth  was 
exquisitely  mobile,  now  compressed  with . 
the  resolute  look  of  command,  now  just 
perceptibly  smiling,  and  now  tremulous 
vith  a  sensibility  which  the  eye,  faithful 
*8  it  may  be  to  the  soul  within,  could 
never  alone  express.     But  in  his  gray  eve, 
overhung  by  projecting  brows  and  shaded 
by  lashes  of  almost  feminine  length  and 
softness,  there  dwelt  a  strange  fascination. 
Wherever  it  turned  it  commanded  atten- 
tion.   It  seemed  like  the  keen  gaze  of  a 
spirit  which  sees  %Yery  thing  while  its 
own  essence  defies  inspection.     The  heart 
of  mystery  seemed   familiar  ground   to 
him.    I  felt  assured  that  the  man  was 
foand  who  could  unfold  what  is  most  re- 
condite in  music,  and  demonstrate  the  re- 
latioD  between  its  various  moods  and  the 
changeful  emotions  of  the  soul.     Under 
nch  a  leader,  with  a  rigiAy  disciplined 


orchestra,  in  which  every  performer 
was  himself  a  master,  I  knew  I  shouU 
hear 

**  Snch  notes  as,  warbled  to  the  string, 
Drew  iron  tears  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
And  made  Hell  grant  what  love  did  seek;* 

or  loftier  strains,  which  would 

**  Dissolve  tne  into  eostasiea, 
And  bring  all  heaven  before  mine  eyes.** 

How  attentively,  reverently,  the  musi- 
cians awaited  the  signal !  Not  a  move- 
ment throughout  the  serried  line.  Froni 
the  leading  violin  down  to  the  men  of 
drums  and  cymbals,  they  stood  like  au- 
tomata. The  white  wand  was  raised  and 
swept  evenly  like  a  pendulum  ;  the  sym- 
phony begun.  I  had  never  heard  the 
great  work  before.  If  it  had  been  fa- 
miliar, my  attention  might  have  been 
given  to  critical  observations;  I  might 
have  endeavored  to  notice  the  treatment 
of  the  principal  motifs  by  the  composer, 
and  the  style  of  execution  by  the  per- 
formers. Happily  it  was  new,  and  I  wag 
content  to  listen  with  the  unquestioning 
delight  of  a  child,  and  to  surrender  my- 
self wholly  to  its  influences.  The  name, 
the  Italian  Symphony,  gave  me  an  idoA 
of  its  character  \  but,  even  without  that 
key,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  to 
guess  the  design  of  the  composer.  It  had 
no  salient  melodies  like  those  of  Mozart 
and  Rossini ;  its  bea^ity  was  the  result 
of  complex  forces.  You  followed  no  sin- 
gle instrument ;  you  found  no  returning 
strain  to  cling  to.  But  the  whole  had  an 
exquisite  symmetry  which  the  omission 
of  the  most  subordinate  part  would  have 
seriously  marred.  A  thought  from  the 
"  Fable  ibr  Critics,"  which  was  recalled 
by  this  wonderful  unity,  shows  the 
analogy  between  poetry  and  music  in  this 
respect — 

"Now  it  is  not  one  thing  nor  another  alone 
Makes  a  poem,  bat  rather  the  general  tone, 
The  something  pervading,  uniting  the  wbole^ 
Tbe  before  anconceived,  nnoonceivable  sonl, 
80  that  Jost  in  removing  this  trifle  or  that,  yoa 
Take  away,  as  it  were,  a  chief  limb  of  the  statne.** 

Under  the  irresistible  spell  of  the  music 
I  was  soon  in  Italy,  among  the  scenes  it 
so  vividly  reproduced.  Imagination  out- 
stripped the  diligence  and  the  railway 
train.  I  saw  the  mountain  and  its  airy 
path  over  which  the  mule  seeks  his  way 
through  the  mist  \  but  I  was  exempt  from 
the  toilsome  transit.  Whatever  the  musie 
suggested,  or  memory  recalled,  I  saw 
without  the  fatiguing  conditions  that  are 
imposed  upon  the  tourist.  I  was  borne 
onward,  as  upon  a  gently  undulating  cur- 
rent   My  shallop  swept  under  the  sha- 
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dow  of  marble  palaces,  and  its  silken  sail 
was  distended  with  perfumed  airs  from 
the  shore.  Monuments  of  Grecian  ^nius 
and  of  Roman  art,  partly  crumbling  or 
pronOj  crowned  the  heights  or  gleamed 
among  clumps  of  trees  in  vales.  AH  that 
the  traveller  and  artist  have  brought  over 
the  Atlantic— St.  Peter's,  the  Coliseum, 
baths  and  temples  numberless,  steeple- 
hatted  bandits,  cowled  and  tonsured 
monks,  and  the  multitudinous  confusion 
of  the  Carnival — all  crowded  in  airy  pro- 
eession  before  me. 

But  while  in  imagination  under  the 
glorious  sky  of  Italy,  rapt  in  the  thoughts 
which  its  past  magnificence  inspired,  I 
was  conscious  of  an  almost  startling  sen- 
sation at  every  modulation  of  the  music 
into  a  new  key.  The  key  in  which  music 
is  written,  as  every  reader  knows,  has 
much  to  do  with  its  character  and  effect. 
It  is  to  music  what  the  background  is  to 
a  painting ;  upon  its  tone,  sombre  or  mel- 
low, depends  all  the  harmony  of  coloring 
and  much  of  the  expression  of  the  promi- 
nent figures.  It  is  the  warp  through 
which  the  silver  thread  of  melody  is 
woven.  It  is  the  language — Italian,  Eng- 
lish or  French-^hat  by  its  liquid  or 
strong  or  impassioned  character  moulds 
the  poet's  conceptions.  My  temperament 
is  impressible,  and  I  am  affected  in  an  unu- 
sual degree  by  the  changes  of  key  which 
a  great  composer  knows  how  to  introduce. 
Sometimes  after  a  fierce  tumult  of  sounds. 
as  in  representing  a  battle  or  elemental 
strife,  the  change  brings  a  relief  like  en- 
tering a  cool  grotto  out  of  the  noontide 
glare,  or  like  breathing  the  dewy  air  of 
evening  after  the  toil  and  dust  of  a  long 
summer's  day.  When  the  modulation  is 
gradually  effected,  it  brings  a  gentle  sen- 
sation of  pleasure  without  challenging  any 
mental  exertion.  It  is  but  the  swinging 
of  the  door  on  golden  hinges,  which  when 
opened  discloses  new  delights  beyond. 
But  often  the  abrupt  change  brings  a 
sudden  and  thrilling  emotion,  as  when 

** on  a  sudden  open  fLy 

With  impetaoos  reooil  and  jarriag  sound 
The  inftmal  doors,  and  on  their  hinges  grate 
Harsh  thunder.** 

Hebr  R£genbog£N  seemed  to  have 
reached  perfection  in  this  respect  The 
harmonies  which  his  orchestra  gave  were 
absolute,  not  mere  approximations.  And 
when  a  theme  had  produced  its  effect  in 
one  key,  and  was  to  be  repeated  with  a 
new  shade  of  coloring,  the  transition  was 
marked  by  an  easy  simplicity  which  is 
tike  result  of  the  highest  art.  The  less 
ijympathetic  listener  might  doubt  whether 


there  had  been  kny  change  at  i 
nerves  could  but  acknowledge 
quisite  delicacy  and  precision  of 
tion ;  every  fibre  was  tremuloi 
the  chromatic  intervals  were  fir 
airily  touched  in  the  modulation, 
was  no  creaking  as  of  rusty  hii 
thing  of  the  jolt  that  attends  the  ^ 
ing  off"  a  car  on  the  railway, 
the  bland  tones  imperceptibly  shi 
other  combinations,  or  suddenly  a 
themselves  on  a  new  front  with  tl 
ling  effect  of  an  instantaneous 
man(jeuvre.  In  one  case  it  was  a 
indolent  pleasure,  lulling  the  » 
elysium  ;  in  the  other,  a  bold  rapt 
led  captive  the  astonished  soul. 

A  new  phenomenon  was  now  i 
under  the  sway  of  Herr  Rroem 
marvellous  baton.  I  had  forme 
of  Gardiner's  ingenious  theory  of 
respondence  between  the  seven  p 
colors  and  the  seven  tones  of  the  s* 

•  it  rested  in  a  dusty  crypt,  covei 
an  accumulation  of  later  deposits 
by  some  occult  association  of 
came  vividly  to  mind.  I  could 
member  the  particular  color  wh 
assigned  to  any  one  tone;  nor, 
could  I  have  told  the  letter  to  wl 
passing  tone  was  assigned.  But,  1 
unnatural  analogy,  the  succession 
that  left  so  deep  an  impression  u 
mind,  seemed  to  diffuse  in  turn  t 
culiar  hues  as  well  as  their  interi« 
ences  through  the  air.  .  Every  p 
sound  that  knocked  at  the  ear  a 
to  the  sight  as  well.  For  the  i 
trembled  with  those  magical  tones 
to  have  a  supernatural  subtlety,  an 
cheerful  or  soothing  music  prevail 
tinted  with  azure,  amethyst,  an 
rose  color;  or  it  shifted  imper 

•  from  one  to  another,  like  the  color 
opal  when  turned  in  the  sun,  or 
light  breaks  from  the  glossy  plun 
the  pigeon's  neck.  When  pass 
spired  the  strain,  deeper  colors  pen 
scarlet,  crimson,  purple,  or  gold 
Every  emotion  even  seemed  to  1 
symbolic  hue ;  and  as  love  and  j< 
repose  and  fear,  hope  and  des{ 
ternated,  the  sympathetic  ethei 
ered  with  a  new  and  often  s 
change. 

Herr  Regenbogen  seemed  to 
sorbed  in  the  development  of  the 
drous  modulations,  listening  with 
solicitude  to  be  sure  that  the  oi 
maintained  the  exquisite  relation  c 
which  had  such  power  over  the 
elements  of  matter.  And  when 
sweep  of  his  wand  the  soft  azure  dj 
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iDto  emendd,  or  blaied  with  the  color  of 
fte  oriole's  breast,  his  anxious  eye  bright- 
mecU  and  his  face  wore  a  proud  look  of 
triomplL. 

But  wi&  all  this  perfection  of  harmony 
melody  was  not  neglected.  The  themes 
'were  siven  by  the  leading  instruments 
-with  the  utmost  finish  in  details  without 
in  any  way  detracting  from  the  breadth 
d  design.  The  tones  had  a  clearness  and 
fNtrity,  and  a  soul-full  expression  like  that 
'Which  characterizes  the  performances  of 
^fae  perfect  singer.  So  that  as  the  concert 
firooeeded,  the  legitimate  suggestions  of 
4he  music  had  their  full  weight  with  every 
lieart 

Merely  imitatiye  music  Herr  Regenbo- 
geq  is  understood  to  esteem  lightly;  He 
would  not  attempt,  except  in  burlesque, 
to  portray,  as  Haydn  has  done,  the  tiger's 
leap,  the  trampling  of  buffaloes,  the  cooing 
ofd(Are8,  or  the  surging  of  leviathan's 
tail  But  in  listening  to  his  orchestra,  all 
the  varied  sights  and  sounds  of  nature 
troae  spontaneously  to  the  mind.  Trees 
with  grateful  coolness  lent  their  shadows, 
ud  their  leaves  whispered  to  each  other 
18  the  music  softly  rose.  Birds  swinging 
<m  pensile  boughs,  happy  in  the  flood  of 
laelody  that  undulated  throu^i^h  the  air, 
broke  into  song  as  their  rightful  part  in 
Nttare's  grand  orchestra,  of  which  Herr 
Regenbogen's  was  only  a  section.  The 
hreezes  held  their  way  silently  ;  only,  as 
the  music  grew  loud,  a  sound  as  of  the 
wind  wrestling  with  the  old  oaks  on  some 
KoTember's  night,  shook  the  heart  \fith 
a  monftntary  shudder,  and  then  died  away 
with  a  sigh.  Little  brooks  tumbled  down 
the  hillsides,  or  tinkled  into  moss-rimmed 
basins  in  meadows.  Larger  streams  swept 
on  in  placid  beauty,  or  whitened  and  rush- 
•d  in  yeasty  confusion  over  rocky  slopes. 
The  ocean,  too,  sublime  in  calm  or  storm, 
g»w  endless,  low  murmur,  or,  vexed  by 
^  winds,  roared  with  all  its  angry  waves 
^n  the  rugged  coast. 

With  such  associations  the  first  part 
of  the  concert  closed.  One  by  one,  the 
heavier  instruments  stopped,  and  the  last 
Bote  seemed  to  swoon  away ;  you  could 
wt  say  when  its  breathing  ceased.  It 
Was  a  sensation  worth  a  year's  life.  I 
hardly  knew  whether  I  was  still  in  the 
hnd  of  realities,  while  the  pearly  pink  at- 
mosphere overhung  the  dense  throng.  I 
could  not  turn  from  my  revery  and  pass 
the  intermission  in  glancing  along  the 
glittering  ranks  of  the  balconies,  or  in 
more  narrowly  scrutinizing  my  immediate 
neighbors.  In  my  brain  the  symphony 
^^  repeated,  and  I  was  but  too  happy  a 


Such  a  concert  my  friend  Lowell  at- 
tended when  he  wrote  this  exquisite  frag- 
ment: 

•*KEMEMB£R£D  MUSia 
**  Thlck-nisbing,  like  an  ooean  vast 
Of  visions  the  fkr  prairie  shalUng, 
The  notes  crowd  heavily  and  (kBt 
As  surAi,  one  planting  while  the  last 
Draws  seaward  from  its  foamy  breakln|^ 

**  Or  in  low  mnrmnrs'they  began 
Bi^ng  and  rising  momently, 
As  o'er  a  harp  ^fioUan 
A  fltftii  breese,  onUl  they  ran 
Up  to  a  sudden  ecstasy. 

**  And  then  like  rolnatenlrops  of  rain 
Ringing  in  water  sllyerly, 
They  lingering  dropped  and  dropped  again, 
Till  it  wss  almost  like  a  pain 
To  listen  when  the  next  would  be."  . 

The  second  part  of  the  concert,  accord* 
ing  to  the  programme,  was  to  consist  of  a 
new  work  by  Her^p  Kegenbogen  himself. 
I  awaited  its  commienoement  with  curiosi- 
ty not  altogether  free  from  apprehension ; 
for  so  complete  had  been  his  success  as  an 
interpreter  of  the  grand  conceplions  of 
others,  that  I  feared  he  would  be  unable 
to  maintain  the  interest  he  had  aroused. 
A  perfect  conductor  is  not  necessarily  a 
composer,  any  more  than  a  consummate 
actor  is  a  poet  or  rhetorician.  I  knew 
that  if  there  were  any  new  orchestral 
effects  possible  we  should  have  them.  The 
harmonies  would  undoubtedly  be  at  once 
massive  and  flowing,  and  the  utmost  good 
taste  would  temper  the  whole ;  but  the 
freshness  of  originality  might  after  all  be 
wanting.  I  did  not  know  Herr  Kegen- 
bogen. 

After  a  brief  prelude  the  second  sym- 
phony began;  before  a  dozen  measures 
were  performed  my  apprehensions  were 
at  an  end.  The  structure  of  every  phrase 
showed  the  master;  and  the  melody, 
salient,  clearly  defined,  and  bearing  a 
meaning,  beyond  words,  affected  me  inex- 
pressibly. As  the  painter  who  aims  to 
portray  the  human  form  in  various  atti- 
tudes, and  under  the  influence  of  different 
emotions,  patiently  studies  anatomy,  and 
reproduces  on  his  canvas  the  minutest 
eftect  of  muscular  action  in  the  living 
model,  Ko,  it  seemed  to  me,  Herr  Kegenbo- 
gen had  studied  the  anatomy  of  the  soul, 
until  he  knew  how  to  awoken  every  sen- 
sation of  which  it  is  capable.  "Whatever 
effects  he  had  observed  in  performing  the 
works  of  the  great  masters,  these  he  had 
used  as  studies  in  the  treatment  of  the 
subject.  With  him  the  representation  of 
the  melting  strain  of  love,  the  eager  joy 
of  hope,  the  fierce  shout  of  rage,  and  the 
sullen  tone  of  despair,  was  not  an  aoci- 
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dental  lucky  hit ;  nor  were  his  Rymbols 
mere  conventionalisms ;  so  exquisite  was 
their  adaptation,  there  was  no  mistaking 
the  composer's  drift ;  you  rushed  on  with 
the  music,  and  felt  every  emotion  it  was 
designed  to  portray.  What  wonderful 
force  now  attended  each  modulation,  while 
with  this  music,  piercing  to  the  innermost 
soul,  the  atmosphere  displayed  its  chro- 
matic changes ! 

The  effect  of  constant  attention  had  now 
become  almost  painful.  I  seemed  to  lose 
individuality  and  power  of  resistance.  My 
whole  being  throbbed  with  the  rhythm 
of  the  orchestra ;  and,  as  the  ''  medium  " 
or  mesmeric  subject  is  conscious  of  the 
presence  of  another  soul  in  her  own.  so 
the  very  citadel  of  life  seemed  possessed 
by  the  genius  of  music,  until  I  was  help- 
less alike  in  my  joy  and  in  my  dissolving 
tears.  I  was  like  a  cloud  driven  by  the 
wind,  dyed  by  the  sun's  chemistry,  and 
shivered  by  lightning. 

For  very  relief  from  this  overmaster- 
ing influence,  though  it  was  as  fascinating 
as  opium,  I  determined  to  break  away 
and  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  music  and 
the  changeful  light  upon  others. 

A  ruddy  face  near  me  while  a  flood  of 
crimson  poured  down  might  have  served 
Falstaff  for  a  flambeau  ;  anon  it  was  over- 
spread with  a  ghastly  green  such  as  old 
Roger  Chillingworth  wore  in  his  later, 
evil  days.  His  whiskers,  that  doubtless 
looked  respectably  brown  while  on  his 
morning  promenade,  now  bore  the  unde- 
cided hue  that  generally  attends  the  ef- 
forts of  the  chemist  to  imitate  nature. 
What  an  ordeal  for  shams  was  this 
zauberlicht !  There  was  a  maiden,  a 
model  of  the  reigning  mode  in  dress  and 
adornments,  doubtless  the  beloved  of 
some  dry-goods  clerk ;  her  features  arch, 
her  eye  dancing  with  an  exuberance  of 
spirits.  What  a  fascinating  creiature  she 
seemed  while  the  soft  rose  tint  prevailed ! 
But  just  then  an  amber  radiance  was  dif- 
fused, and  her  cheek,  so  delicately  shaded 
before,  told  of  cosmetics  and  artistic 
touches;  her  teeth,  before  pearls,  were 
palpably  just  from  the  furnace  of  the  den- 
tistl  "  Dear  me,"  whispered  the  once  fair 
one  with  a  shuddering  self-appreciation, 
"  I  do  hope  the  music  will  change  from 
this  horrid  key ;  I  never  could  abide  four 
flats ! "  Her  admurers  seemed  dubious  as 
to  the  construction  of  her  remark,  and 
hesitated  whether  they  ought  to  be  abash- 
ed or  affronted ;  meanwhile  their  cheeks 
rivalled  the  flitting  |»lay  of  colors  on  the 
dying  dolphin.  But  with  a  sudden  sense 
of  the  ridiculous  she  exclaimed :  ^'  If  this 
thould  keep  on,  what  a  sight  Madame 


Partelott  will  be,  to  be  sure  I  Ho^ 
to  leave  her  monstrous  head-dres 
soming  like  a  bunch  of  yellow 
hocks ! " 

*'  There  comes  dear  old  Mr.  Fif 
said  her  younger  and  more  rastii 
panion.  ^'  See  his  face  rippling  into 
like  a  film  of  cream  breathed  on 
dairymaid:- '  •  "  Yes,"  rejoined  tb 
experienced  damsel,  '^  and  look,  toe 
comical  head.  One  can  see  now  e* 
arate  simple  of  which  his  hair-dye 
pounded."  '^  Better  make  a  note  c 
in  time,"  said  a  voice  that  sugges 
excess  of  free  acid.  T  looked  at  the 
colored  portal  from  which  this  ill-r 
warning  came,  and  remembered  th 
it  was  one  I  had  formerly  admired 
it  gave  me  an  inward  start  Fo 
looked,  green  reigned ;  and  the  ey< 
had  seemed  so  tenderly  blue  in  tb 
tal  light,  were  now  dull  like  sea-wf 
at  times,  were  lighted  up  with  a  s 
feline  lustre.  Tier  hair,  which  cu 
coquettishly,  was  now  almost  i 
with  life  in  its  crisp  radiation, 
fancied  each  coil  a  serpent  and  hen 
ancient  Medusa.  And  if  this  be  • 
thought,  how  fortunate  is  it,  that 
clear  light  which  falls  upon  earth  i 
thrown  over  much  that  would  oti 
render  us  miserable. 

A  young  woman  not  masy  se 
moved  seemed  to  be  giving  her  wh< 
to  the  music.  Sometimes  she  nod 
whispered  a  brief  word  in  answer 
companion,  but  still  she  was  a  loy; 
ject  of  Herr  Regenbogen.  Th< 
panion  seemed  to  be  at  the  cross 
he  looked  at  her  doubtfully,  for  h 
was  not  beautiful,  and  she  used 
quettish  arts  of  fascination.  He  ev 
construed  her  undivided  and  eagei 
tion  to  the  orchestra  as  in  some  n 
a  slight  to  himself.  With  a  less  i 
thetic  organization,  he  could  not 
ciate  that  perfection  in  music  wl 
enchained  her.  Soon  there  came 
rious  strain,  lofty  and  pure  as  tl 
and  diffusing  a  mild,  blue  radiance 
thing  of  enchantment  ever  equal 
effect  of  that  azure  light  upon  th 
features  of  the  maiden.  In  her  ej 
warmth  of  affection  enhanced  and  8 
the  gleam  of  intellect,  and  a  halo  ec 
her  head  like  that  which  painters  j 
the  Virgin  Mother.  I  hoped  the 
ting  admirer  would  see  her  tran£ 
tion ;  and  he  did.  If  he  ever  forge 
revelation  he  is  no  true  man. 

A  diminutive  figure  with  eyes  i 
owl,  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  gayl  y* 
woman,  h^  wife,  apparently,  next 
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mj  attention.    How  he  came  to  the  con- 
cwt  ynA  a  mystery ;  he  was  evidently 
oat  of  place.    His  pockets  were  crammed 
vith  papers,  and,  totally  indifferent  to  the 
BiQsic.  he  seemed  to  be  correcting  "  proof" 
tfo  the  top  of  his  hat     Out  of  his  waist- 
oott  pocket  a  series  of  cylinders  just  ap- 
mtred,  which  might  have  suggested  the 
Andean  pipes,  but  on  4  closer  view  I  saw 
tliat  it  was  a  physician's  vade  mecum. 
This,  then,  was  probably  a  member  of  the 
learned  societies,  one  of  the  **  eminent  grav- 
ities" at  college  commencements,  and  a  safe 
editor  of  old  books,  on  whose  title-page  a 
long  tail  of  initials  is  flourished.    Could 
Wflnd  no  place  wherein  to  pore  over  his 
diaenioaibed  and  useless  erudition  except 
la  Besthoven  Hall?    Would  the  mous- 
ing owl  leave  the  dismal  thicket  where 
lie  had  so  long  lived  solitary,  and  willing- 
ly come  to  the  daylight  gathering  of  gay 
birds  %    Madame,  his  richly  dressed  wife, 
Buit  sorely  have  captured  him  for  the 
eoeision — and  perhaps  with  him  her  other 
neighbor,  a  young  man  with  handsome 
ftttores,  and  with  the  visible  impress  of 
gomu  on  his  brow.^  Whenever  the  Doc- 
tor tamed  from  his  papers,  it  was  to  smile 
ben^rntotly  upon  the  youth.  What  could 
be  the  bond  of  union  between  this  in- 
eoQgraous  trio?    The  young  man  must 
bs  ui  author  or  an  artist ;  some  slight 
indicia    fiivored    the    former    supposi- 

tiOD. 

Just  then  the  music  swelled  into  a  tri- 
ompliant  strain,  such  as  might  have 
gneled  Napoleon  (the  Great)  on  his  re- 
turn to  Paris.  Every  heart  kindled  at 
tbe  soand.  Madame  stopped  toying  with 
herftn;  even  Doctor  Owl  crumpled  his 
piperg  and  looked  about  him  as  if  in  won- 
der at  the  visible  enthusiasm  of  the  au- 
dicneo,  and  at  the  unwonted  brilliancy  of 
^  w ;  but  the  blood  did  not  quicken  in 
kim ;  it  could  only  doze  through  its  stag- 
iuit  canals  as  usual.  The  flush  of  ex- 
kiliratkm  on  the  face  of  the  ambitious 
youth  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
lenguid  affectation  of  indiflcrenco  in  the 
woman  of  fashion,  and  with  the  skinny, 
ptithmcntrcolorcd  face  of  Doctor  Owl. 
wth  of  them  regarded  the  face  of  the 
bright-eyed  enthusiast  with  admiration. 
Prnto !  A  change  of  the  key  brought  a 
purple  tinge.  What  baleful  glances  now 
seeined  to  shoot  from  the  eyes  of  this 
strange  pair  I — the  one  eagerly  selfish, 
heartless,  while  in  the  other  the  drooping 
«jeUd.  the  sli«;htly  protruding  lips  and  the 
heaving  bosom,  told  the  old,  old  story. 
**  Fly.  young  eagle,"  I  almost  exclaimed, 
"loader  owl  will  pluck  your  wings  to 
Bov  with^  and  his  mate  ,  if  you 


could  see  her  face  under  this  light,  it 
would  be  enough." 

A  young  man  with  silken  moustaches 
and  delicate  features,  his  hands  cased  in 
spotless  gloves,  sat  beside  a  girl  who 
might  in  Paris  have  been  taken  for  a 
grisette.  Evident  disparity  in  rank,  as 
the  world  has  settled  it,  raised  a  wall  be* 
tween  them.  True  manliness  might  level 
it,  but,  alas,  if  he  does  pass  over,  how 
likely  is  it  that  it  will  be  by  stealthily 
climbing  like  a  thief  I  While  he  whis- 
pered she  cast  her  eyes  upon  her  pretty 
foot  that  kept  unconscious  time  to  a  deh- 
cious  air.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
music,  which  now  was  like  Vedrai  Carina 
m  its  tender  simplidty,  listening  to  the 
honeyed  words  which  were  breathed  in  her 
ear,  the  maiden  was  lulled  into  a  dream 
of  love.  I  almost  thought  that  Herr 
Regenbogen  had  observed  the  net  spread 
for  her ;  for  the  key  changed  with  a  stun- 
ning violence.  Crimson  lushed  the  face 
of  the  suitor,  telling  of  nightly  debauch- 
ery, and  from  his  eye  glared  a  lurid  flame. 
Could  the  simple  girl  have  looked  up  the 
spell  would  have  been  .broken.  But  she 
did  not 

The  uncqualled*excellence  of  this  music^ 
accompanied  by  the  unearthly  lights  that . 
glowed  or  trembled  or  danced  through 
the  air,  appeared  to  me  to  evince  such  su- 
pernatural power,  that  I  wondered  at  the 
comparative  indifference  which  the  audi- 
ence manifested.  It  is  true  they  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  admiration,  and  ap- 
plauded to  the  echo  every  marked  pas- 
sage ;  but  it  was  merely  such  enthusiasm 
as  I  had  witnessed  when  Jenny  Lind 
sang  ;  it  was  the  tribute  which  genius  in 
its  higher  manifestations  always  obtains. 
But  this  unheard-of  art,  which  compassed 
all  height  and  depth  and  mastered  the 
very  soul  of  the  listener,  and  to  which 
the  elements  of  the  material  \70rld  seemed 
to  be  in  perfect  obedience,  appeared  to  me 
to  be  but  imperfectly  appreciated.  It 
was,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Herr  liegenbogen  had  wisely  brought  the 
audience  by  easy  and  almost  insensible 
degrees,  from  their  delight  in  merely  me- 
chanic^il  eflects  up  to  the  influence  of  the 
profoundest  ideas  that  lie  in  the  reach  of 
the  human  faculties.  Accordingly,  whilst 
these  last  and  almost  miraculous  results 
were  produced,  though  the  attention  of 
all  was  riveted,  yet  it  was  not  a  painful  or 
enforced  silence :  every  one  seemed  at 
ease ;  and  the  occasional  whisper,  the 
sidelong  glance,  the  adjustment  of  orna- 
ments, the  rclief-givifig  change  of  position, 
all  were  part  of  the  usual  experience  of 
concert  goers.    A  few  enthusiastic  people^ 
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seemed  to  me  to  RTmpatbi'ze  with  my  own 
highly  wrought  feelings ;  and  it  relieved 
me  to  find  myself  justified  by  their  ex- 
ample, 80  that  I  might  be  sure  I  was 
neither  dreaming,  nor  pursued  by  the 
thick  coming  fancies  of  insanit}-. 

Among  the  faces  thus  lighted  up  was 
that  of  a  lady  dressed  in  black  sitting 
under  the  balcony  with  a  bright  boy  of 
eight  or  ten  years  by  her  side.  Poverty 
was  not  wholly  concealed  by  her  moum- 
faig  garb,  nor  by  the  neatness  which 
marked  her  own  and  her  boy's  appear- 
ance. Under  the  oppressive  splendor  her 
.eyes  were  downcast,  and  her  face  pale, 
^e  boy  looked  up  inquiringly,  putting 
his  little  hand  in  hers.  Again  the  key 
changed,  and  the  hall  was  filled  with  an 
indescribable  rosy  and  golden  light,  such 
»8  the  west  casts  on  mountain  and  cloud 
when  the  sun  pauses  on  the  horizon.  A 
heavenly  melody  floated  out  upon  the  air, 
while  every  rare  and  delicate  device  of  in- 
strumentation was  employed  to  buoy  it 
pp  and  heighten  its  beauty.  £ven  the 
immortal  trio  in  Don  Giovanni  never  af- 
fected me  so  deeply.  The  widow's  soft 
eyes  were  suffused  witji  tears,  and  their 
upward  glances  seemed  *•  commercing 
with  the  skies."  Was  not  the  spirit  of 
the  husband  near  to  enjoy  with  her  that  , 
wondrous  music,  and  to  know  with  what 
tender  affection  she  cherished  his  mem- 
ory? 

My  attention  was  soon  recalled  to  the 
orchestra,  for  I  heaixl  the  prelude  to  a 
new  movement.  A  few  violins,  a  violon- 
cello, horn,  flute,  bassoon  and  harp,  were 
detailed  as  an  advance  corps,  leaving  the 
main  army  to  follow  in  reserve.  Very 
few  persons  who  have  attempted  to  put 
their  impressions  of  music  on  paper  can 
be  as  ignorant  as  I  am  of  the  mathematics 
on  which  the  science  rest^.  I  do  not 
know  the  name  of  a  single  chord ;  and  as 
for  modulations  I  have  not  the  least  idea 
of  the  laws  which  govern  them.  Still, 
long  experience  as  a  listener,  and  an  in- 
stinct which  musicians  t^ll  me  rarely  errs, 
enable  me  to  detect  errors  and  appreciate 
excellencies  even  in  the  minutest  effects. 
Therefore  I  cannot  tell  what  charm  Uerr 
Regenbogen  had  given  to  this  final  move- 
ment; but  it  was  beyond  my  highest 
oonoeption.  Airs  danced  to  each  other  in 
ceaseless  play,  sparkling  like  gold  fishes. 
The  low  tone  that  closed  some  delicate 
strain  supported  on  its  firm  base  a  troop 
of  melodies  that  came  leaping  and  carol- 
ling after  it ;  each  of  which  in  turn  rested 
fts  the  foundation  for  a  new  display.  Then 
oame  a  perk>d  of  repose.  The  exuberance 
eC  spiiita  that  had  animated  the  principal 


instruments  subsided,  and  all 
into  a  choral  strain  so  full  and  pc 
its  harmony  that  another  elemer 
not  be  imagined.     Over  *this  str 
music 

**  Deep,  majestic,  smooth  and  stroDg 
I  heard  the  silvery  vibrations  of 
as  it  was  touched  by  a  master  hai 
I  strove  to  catch  the  countenano 
player  who  could  create  such' 
But  the  lighta  danced  over  the  o] 
like  ignes  fatui.  Mists  seemed  to  c 
the  harp  as  with  a  dim  cloud  tha 
into  widening  circles  with  every 
tion,  forming  a  glory  around  it. 
see  no  object  clearly.  As  in  a  ba 
spectator  sees  through  the  smoke 
confused  crush  of  men,  now  an  ar 
blazing  sword,  now  a  lance,  non 
waving,  and  now  a  rearing  hors* 
the  spot  whence  the  music  issued,  1 
glimpses  of  instruments  and 
through  the  rosy  mist.  And  tl 
seemed  to  be  the  same  which  is 
talized  in  the  old  ballad, — made  fi 
breast-bone  of  a  wopaan ;  for  I  i 
3'eUow  hair  glisten  as  those  gentk 
caressed  it 

**  A  &moiu  harper  passing  bj, 

Binnorie,  O  BinDori«, 
The  sweet  pale  fkoe  he  chanced  to  Vjpj 

By  the  bonny  mill-dams  of 

And  when  he  looked  that  lady  011, 
Binnorie,  O  Binnorfe, 

He  sighed  and  made  a  heavy  moan. 

By  the  bonny  mill*daiiis  of 

He  made  a  harp  of  her  breast-bona, 

Binnorie,  Ac 
Whoae  soands  wonld  melt  a  heart  of  stoi 

By  the  bonny,  dbe. 

The  strings  he  fVamed  other  yellow  hair, 

Binnorie,  deo. 
Whose  not^  made  Mid  the  listening  ear, 

By  the  bonny,  Ac'* 

With  such  delight  the  moments 
that  the  loud  shouts,  the  univers 
ping  of  hands,  and  the  general  mc 
of  the  audience,  first  indicated  to 
close  of  the  concert.  I  did  not  a 
the  noisy  tribute  of  hands  and  fe< 
ed  a  most  unfit  manifestation.  I  n 
fixed  upon  my  seat  while  the  fadin 
fluttered  through  the  lofty  roc 
melted  in  the  cool  ashy  twilig! 
came  in  at  the  upper  windows, 
the  musicians  had  all  gone,  whc 
Regenbogen  had  picked  np  the  i 
flowers  that  were  now  incontesti 
and  the  last  straggling  auditor  w 
ing  the  darkening  hall,  I  stepped  i 
street,  alone  though  in  a  crowd,  m 
to  my  solitary  room. 
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WALL-STREET: 


▲     BROBDIGNAOIAN     LOOK     IT     IT. 

**  There  Is  a  galf  where  thonsandB  fell, 
Here  ell  the  bold  adventurers  came, 
A  narrow  soand,  though  deep  as  hell  ;— 
Change-Alley  is  the  dreadfU  name. 

**Nine  times  a  day  it  ebbs  and  flowi| 
Tet  he  that  on  the  snrfisce  lies, 
Without  a  pilot  seldom  knows, 
The  time  it  AOls,  or  when  'twill  rise. 

"I  Mw  what  bad  been  of  old  the  site  of  a  city  wall,  but  on  which  a  Thange  had  since  eome^  Thereabout 
vmmeo,  not  a  few,  moving  to  and  fro  with  earnest  look^  bearing  itching  naims  in  their  hands.  And  I  oIh 
WTtd  tamj  standing  in  the  receipt  of  custom,  happy  in  being  charged  with  heavy  duties,  anataking  an  in* 
tnettlB  everv  thing  but  thempelvea.  •  e  e  And,  again,  another  scene  was  spread  before  me.  I  saw 
n«o  whose  f&cee  worn  the  wrinkles  of  care,  thick  as  the  stripes  upon  a  convict's  jacket  Some  of  them  weM 
MM,  iNit  with  minds  of  exceeding  strength,  grinding  in  prison-houses  of  stone ;  some  were  washing  for  diii- 
smdi;  some  hammering  gold.  And,  fhrther  on,  were  others  in  the  stocks !  and  straightway  I  bethought  vom 
«f  criaus  in  the  way  of  Commission,  and  of  principles  going  by  the  Board." 

**  The  Jfetamorpho»6»  of  Labor, 


w, 


fOT  mmy  days  ago,  in  strolling  through 
the  town,  I  fonnd  myself,  a  little  to 
my  mrprise,  in  the  midst  of  Wall-street ; 
tndloonld  not  help  looking  disrespect- 
My  upon  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  in  oon- 
eosflon  there.     Somewhere  in  those  years 
wbichlie  between  primitive  adolescence, 
indmy  present  advanced  (7)  period  of 
life,  and  which  I  shall  always  regard  as 
the  Middle  and  Dark  Ages  of  m}'  expe- 
rience, fat^  and  not  free-will,  saw  me,  in 
fininoal  masses  lost  a  clerkly  pedarian 
of  this  very  street.    And  now  as  I  stood 
there  once  more,  a  heretic  to  its  Greed,  I 
ooaldnot  bat  look  back  with  a  sort  of 
homr  at  the  time  when  I  labored  there 
with  thousands  of  others,  old  and  young, 
monmfully  realizing,  how  inevitably  even 
ny  humble  case  had  come  under   the 
BJThie  injunction  that  man  only  ^*  in  the 
sweat  of  his  face  should  eat  bread ! "  I  do 
not  mean  to  say,  by  this,  that  I  was  dis- 
posed to  repine  at  a  misfortune  which  had 
&lJen  on  all  mankind  alike.    On  the  con- 
tnry,  I  was  prepared  to  struggle  as  hard 
18  any  body;  only  I  dreaded  much  the 
being  obliged  to  *^  sweat  my  face  "  after  the 
particular  manner  of  Wall-street.    For  to 
be  industrious  there  I  felt  to  be  no  less 
than  deliberately  winding  one's  self  into 
the  thickest  meshes  of  the  curse ;  and,  of 
course,   as  deliberately    putting  all   the 
finer  feelings  of  the  soul  in  jeopardy  every 
hour. 

In  Wall-street,  then,  I  fancied  that  I 
eonld  see  the  malediction  rampant — while, 
elsewhere,  I  could  conceive  it  to  be  under 
some  degree  of  restraint  Frequently  as 
I  cast  my  eyes  over  that  blighted  waste, 
and  watched  its  fevered  crowds  rushing 
to  and  fro,  I  thought  that  if  ever  a  curse 
did  lift  itself  into  a  living,  breathing,  im- 
perious reality,  this  one    certainly  did 


there.  Indeed  it  was  no  difficult  matter 
to  imagine  Mammon  to  stand,  amid  those 
stony  purlieus,  like  an  invisible  taskmas- 
ter, driving  men  with  a  lash  of  terrifie 
excitements,  as  if  they  were  but  quarrj 
slaves,  to  dig  and  delve  far  away  from  the 
free  air  and  sunshine  of  a  higher  life.  I 
remember  how,  even  to  mv  boyish  nund, 
this  slavery  to  the  infatuation  of  accumu- 
lating wealth  seemed  almost  to  assume 
such  a  horrible  aspect  as  this.  It  really 
appeared  as  if  some  diabolical  power  had 
let  loose  its  malignant  influences  upon  the 
street,  and  that  the  subtle  influx  had 
penetrated  the  very  souls  of  men,  till  they 
all  seemed  possessed  with  but  one  com- 
mon idea,  and  to  be  living  under  forma- 
tive principles  wholly  adverse  to  those  of 
their  nature. 

This  will  appear  by  no  means  a  too  forci- 
ble description,  if  any  one  will  but  take  into 
consideration  the  natures  of  these  men, 
while  yet  unsophisticated — when  their 
finer  sensibilities,  purer  tastes,  deeper  fac- 
ulties, and  diviner  aptitudes  had  not  begun 
to  take  a  lower  place.  Tlien  to  see  the 
great  Natural  Order  of  God  designing 
man  for  one  direction,  and  an  artificiid 
system  of  things  whirling  him  in  another, 
is  a  sight  curious  enough,  and  wonderful 
enough  to  amaze  any  one  who  is  capable 
of  being  amazed  or  startled  at  any  thin^. 
I  present  the  fact  simply  in  a  philosophic 
•  light;  yet,  as  I  write,  there  gathers  also 
about  it  a  sort  of  grandeur  which  might 
appeal  even  to  the  highest  poetic  sense. 

I  can  recollect  pondering  upon  all  this 
then,  and  how  sensuous  the  whole  phe- 
nomena seemed!  And  I  can  remem- 
ber wonderhig  too  (naturally  enough,  I 
think,)  how  I  could  take  care  of  my  life 
while  pursuing  the  perilous  process  of 
getting  a  living.    T6  get  a  living,  and,  at 
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the  same  time,  to  keep  the  native  charac- 
teristics of  one's  life  intact — here  was  an 
incongruous  enterprise  indeed  for  the  me- 
ridian of  Wall-street,  and  a  *  fancy '  which 
its  stolid  hulls  and  bears  would  fail  to  see 
the  value  of. 

If  men  must  labor,  thought  I,  how 
much  better  to  labor  at  that  which  de- 
veloped their  moral  and  intellectual  ca- 
pacities, and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
brought  with  it  the  necessaries  of  life.  It 
appeared  a  feasible  plan,  and  indeed  a 
duty,  for  some  at  least,  thus  to  make  the 
support  of  existence  subsidiary  to  its  end. 
Let  some  men,  for  instance,  devote  them- 
selves to  Science,  others  to  Art,  others  to 
Literature,  others  to  Philosophy,  for  what 
18  strongly  congenial  with  a  man  is  the 
Call  of  Nature  to  him,  and,  therefore, 
most  literally  his  proper  vocation. 

But  yet  I  knew  of  a  grander  direction 
still  which  a  mind  might  take ;  for  in  it 
flowed  the  uses  and  fascination  of  all  these, 
and  infinitely  more  besides.  It  was  grand, 
moreover,  because  it  called  into  being  the 
purest  energies  of  the  soul,  and  therefore 
drew  sublimely  near  the  great  original 
Vocation  of  the  whole  human  race.  To 
be  sure  it  may  be  said  of  all  men  that 
they  are  required  to  follow  it,  and  to  sym- 
pathize earnestly  with  its  modes  of  un- 
folding their  inmost  being ;  but,  strictly 
speaking,  it  ie  an  occupation  only  to  that 
favored  few  who  would  devote  to  it  ex- 
clusively every  faculty  of  their  nature. 

Of  all  pursuits  this  was  to  me  the 
most  glorious,  and,  while  standing  down 
among  those  dingy  haunts  of  traffic,  it 
f-eemed  as  if  I  beheld  religion  afar  off, 
opening  wide  her  everlasting  gates  as  into 
an  £lysium  of  Thought ;  and  I  knew  that 
within  its  meditative  walks,  winding  into 
mysteries  deeper  than  any  labyrinth,  the 
clangor  and  tumult  of  the  mercenaries 
around  me  were  never  heard.  For  re- 
ligion then,  as  now,  appeared  to  me  not  as 
the  exponent  only  of  a  single  fervor  of  the 
heart,  but  of  that  broad,  rich  conception 
of  life,  and  that  lofty  recognition  of  its 
supernatural  circumstances,  without  which 
no  man  has  a  true  manhood  nor  even  com- 
mon sense.  But  it  is  not  my  object  now 
to  advocate  this  idea.  Suffice  it,  that  had 
only  literature  and  philosophy  been  the 
enchanted  garden  for  me,  I  should  have 
left  Wall-street  just  as  I  did. 

Some  will  call  it  religion  that  drew  the 
graphic  contrast  of  the  natural  and  the 
artificial  before  my  mind — some  will  call 
it  philosophy.  Be  that  as  it  may,  religion. 
m  its  largest  sense,  has  always  appwea 
to  me  the  divinest  philosophy,  and  philos- 
ophy, carried  out^  but  the  synonym  of  re* 


ligion.  They  both  call  upon  1 
maintain  his  manhood  by  giving  sim 
earnestness,  and  mental  dignity  to 
ture.  They  both  require  the  i 
vision  of  the  true  state  of  things  or 
and  demand  a  course  of  action  in 
ance  with  it.  I  will  not,  even  at  t 
of  digressing  too  far,  omit  this  11 
of  the  sublime  authority  to  whicl 
indebted  for  a  wisdom  that  is  son 
greater  in  children  than  in  men. 

Thus  with  new  purposes  did  I  ] 
to  launch  again  upon  the  sea  of  liff 
knowing  it  to  be  not  altogether 
rocrcial  sea — and  I  therefore  unwors 
the  gilded  machinery  of  financ 
started  upon  the  voyage  of  en 
without  a  curse  as  a  propeller ;  1 
though  perhaps  progressive  Youn; 
ology,  built  after  the  spirit  of  i\ 
may  run  the  risk  of  being  blown  ab 
every  wind  of  doctrine,  yet  I  rely 
out  much  fear,  upon  that  ins; 
which,  while  it  bloweth  where  it 
one  cannot  tell  whence  it  comet 
whither  it  goeth. 

But  my  metaphor  of  the  sea  hi 
ried  me  all  abroad.  Not  six  years 
bade  farewell  to  Wall-street,  and  1 
gates,  not  very  heavenly,  and  y( 
golden  hinges  turning,"  close  up 
with  a  most  bounding  sense  of  rel 
was  out  of  prison.  What  a  field  o 
was  before  me  !  Youth  must  be 
its  ecstasies,  and  be  pardoned  foi 
too.  How  liberal  was  to  be  the  c 
tion  of  my  future  life  I  To  acquire 
ledge  instead  of  wealth,  to  speculat4 
sophically,  and  not  financially,  to 
my  time  in  the  purshit  of  the  Go 
Beautiful  and  the  True,  and  not  in  < 
with  Shylock,  depreciating  ^*  fancies 
detecting  counterfeits.  I  really  m 
excused  if  I  grow  enthusiastic  on 
glory  of  my  expectations,  and  estii 
beyond  all  money  and  all  price,  tfc 
perty  in  which  I  have  invested  m; 
all  of  head  and  heart  Yet,  alth' 
will  not,  cannot,  put  it  up  to  deset 
by  offering  it  for  sale^  most  gladlj; 
^*  share  and  share  ahke"  with  an 
and  natural  spirit,  all  the  first  fr 
its  discovery  and  possession. 
fruits — for  these,  as  yet,  are  all 
have  garnered — but  to  have  gamerc 
these,  let  me  say,  confers  a  greater 
this  Keal  Estate  than  all  prelimina: 
and  chaffering  with  time  and 
tunity. 

Real  Estate  did  I  call  it?  Ye 
worthy  is  it  of  the  name.  Ret 
ideal,  all  in  one — no  less  than  the 
domam  of  the  landlord  of  the  ui 
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dfared  in  fief  for  ever  to  the  tenure  of 
tbe  intellect.  Estate,  real  as  the  sun 
which  shines  upon  it ;  real  as  the  rital 
B<^»imAi»a  which  ascend  ft-om  earth's  cen- 
tre to  beautify  it.  Estate,  real  in  its  loye* 
linesa,  real  in  its  truth,  real  in  its  excel- 
knee.  An  estate  limitless  as  the  uniycrse, 
lod  in  perpetual  bloom  with  its  openine 
secrets;  of  whose  abundance  are  the  ideiu 
fkMies  of  nature ;  and  whose  returns  are 
of  knowledge,  a  good  measure,  pressed 
down  and  running  over. 

I  have  often  been  at  a  loss  for  some  il- 
lostration,  so  vividly  descriptive  that  I 
might  convey  at  once  my  whole  imprcs- 
lion  of  life  in  A V  all-street,  as  compared 
with  the  life  above  it,  and  I  was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  have  one  occur  to  mc  the  other 
day,  during  my  accidental  visit  The 
illostration  was  so  striking,  and  all  the 
circumstances  of  finding  it  so  full  of 
what  I  might  call  mental  incident,  that  I 
dull  alui'ays  look  back  upon  that  contem- 
plative stroll  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

As  I  again  stood  there  and  looked 
troond  me,  I  felt  the  same  intfucnce  upon 
my  imagination  which  I  had  felt  years 
ago,  when  I  surveyed  the  magnitude,  al- 
most majesty  of  its  interests,  so  fitly 
represented  by  those  ornate  and  mas- 
sive structures  erected,  if  not  exactly  like 
tl)o  tower  of  Babel  to  reach  heavon,  cer- 
tainly to  overreach  earth.  And  here  too 
were  the  builders  thereof,  symbolizing  a 
diversity  of  operations  by  a  confusion  of 
tongues,  breaking  in  rudely  upon  the 
amenities  of  life,  bcarlike,  trampling  down 
its  best  afiections,  and,  bull-like,  to&sing 
up  its  baser  tendencies.  Yes,  here  I  saw 
the  builders  thereof  "  mighty  men,  and 
men  of  renown,''  who,  takmg  too  anxious 
thought  for  the  morrow,  were  rearing 
high  upon  this  modem  Shinar  a  refuge 
of  immeasurable  folly,  and  stirring  up, 
with  the  infatuation,  the  dialects  of  the 
whole  earth. 

But  one  step  out  of  Wall-street,  and  I 
stood  at  the  base  of  a  tower,  which,  un- 
Uke  that  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
held  aloft  the  golden  sceptre  of  the  Mes- 
siah, and  pointed  to  an  asylum  that  was 
unattainable  by  hnman  effort  alone.  I 
went  up  its  spiral  stairway,  and  in  a  few 
moments  stood  upon  this  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  what  a  change  was  here! 
What  a  new  aspect  hud  every  thing  as- 
sumed !  All  around  md  I  beheld  the  un- 
interceptcd  dip  of  the  horizon.  The  in- 
finite was  above  my  head,  and  the  sun 
blazed  out  from  its  blue  depths  upon  river 
and  bay.  Four  cities  lay  clustered  to- 
gether beneath  me,  and  their  rich  circum- 
fexenoe  of  hill  and  dale  seemed  to  shrink 
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from  before  their  hot  and  dincT  con- 
tact 

Wall-street  lay  stretched  out  from  my 
verjr  feet  like  a  stony  defile  to  the  river, 
and  there  I  stood  fifty  times  taller  than 
my  fellow-men  within  it  To  all  intents 
and  purposes  I  was  a  Colossus.  Had  my 
form  been  in  the  proportion  of  my  vision, 
like  the  ima^  at  Rhodes,  I  could  have 
crossed  the  Narrows  at  a  stride,  and  had 
whole  navies  ride  between  my  feet.  As 
I  looked  dovm  upon  the  place  which  I 
had  but  just  quitted,  I  seemed  to  allegor- 
ize the  confiicting  states  my  mind  had  been 
in  a  few  years  before.  Just  now,  as  then, 
I  had  been  overshadowed  by  its  stupen- 
dous reality,  and  nearly  overcome  by  its 
magnificent  appeal  to  the  popular  notion 
of  glorv  and  importance.  Just  now,  as 
then,  I  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  I 
could  be  right  in  the  theory  of  life  I 
cherished,  when  I  saw  thousands  of  bet- 
ter judgment  than  I,  putting  to  the  most 
practical  test  a  theory  which  I  deemed  al- 
together counterfeit  and  worthlesa  Whero 
I  now  stood  I  could  repeat  the  saying, 
with  absolute  conviction  of  its  truth, 
'*  What  shadows  we  are,  and  what  shad- 
ows we  pursue," — but,  while  down  there 
the  granite  Exchange,  despite  of  me, 
would  loom  out  the  most  substantial 
shadow  I  ever  saw ;  the  Custom-house  of 
these  United  States  would  not  imitate  its 
model,  the  ancient  Parthenon,  so  far  as  to 
crumble  into  ruins ;  the  heavy  rows  of 
Institutions,  corporate  and  rock-ribbeil, 
refused  to  shake  and  tumble  before  their 
time ;  nor  would  the  glistening  fortunes  of 
the  rich,  like  the  golden  coins  in  the 
Arabian  tale,  appal  their  owners  by  turn- 
ing into  leaves. 

So  it  was.  I  really  found  it  difficult  to 
summon  impudence  enough  to  face  out 
my  own  matured  convictions,  before  such 
an  array  of  logic  in  its  corporate  and 
architectural  cogency,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  keep  the  i>eace  with  myself  for  not 
being  a  modest  man.  But  up  there  in  the 
spire  of  Trinity,  the  aspect  of  it  all  was 
altered,  and  I  now  stood  upon  mi/  vantage- 
ground,  and  could  gain  the  senses  round 
to  my  side  of  the  argument  As  I  looked 
upon  those  cities  lying  below  in  the  dim 
distance,  like  models  of  wood  made 
strangely  accurate,  how  every  thing  in 
heaven  and  earth  seemed  to  assume  their 
relative  consequence !  How  dwindled  to 
nothing  were  edifices  and  men  in  the 
foreshortening  perspective  of  a  vertical 
glance ! 

I  had  around  me  the  natural  and  the 
artificial ;  but  just  beneath  me  the  na- 
tural had  been  sepdchred  by  the  arti- 
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ficial.  Not  a  "  green  thing  "  was  to  be 
seen  ;  all  was  entombed  beneath  slabs  of 
Btone,  and  the  weight  of  vaulted  struc- 
tures. But  over  that  level  floor,  and  clus- 
tering around  those  piles  of  masonry,  were 
"creeping  things  innumerable,"  yea,  shoals 
of  human  beings  scarcely  more  than  a  span 
long,  blackening  the  pavement  like  ants 
in  the  sunshine,  running  in  and  out  among 
the  openings  of  that  stonework,  and 
swarming  like  bees  at  the  comers  thereof. 
There  it  all  was:  the  miniature  of 
houses  and  the  abbreviature  of  men. 
The  puny  dray-horse  dragged  along  pain- 
fully his  tiny  load ;  the  toy  carriage  rolled 
in  Liliputian  statcliness  for  its  puffcd-up 
pigmy  owner ;  the  noisy  little  stage  trun- 
dled with  its  ••  twelve  inside  "  over  a  pave- 
ment as  smooth  as  an  oil-cloth  ;  and,  dot- 
ting all  o'er  this  "  gray  and  melancholy 
waste,"  were  crowds  of  busy  men,  and 
boys,  that  busy  undergrowth,  creeping 
swiftly  from  the  tables  of  the  money- 
changers to  the  seats  of  them  who  sold 

,  stocks.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  behold 
— the  Wall-street  of  Liliput,  and  more 
still  for  me,  when  probably  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  feeling  as  Qui  liver  after 
he  was  let  loose,  I  marvelled  greatly 
how  I  could  really  have  been  tied  down 
there  by  any  complication  of  interests  so 
slender,  and  how  the  very  hairs  of  my 
head  should  have  been  numbered,  and 
confined  by  no  weightier  matters  than 
dollars  and  cents. 

But  think  not  that  it  was  only  a  whim- 
sical conceit  that  made  me  a  Gulliver, 
standing  up  there'and  confounding  my 
personality  with  two  hundred  and  eighty 
feet  of  Gothic  architecture.  My  physical 
altitude  was  all  factitious  I'll  admit ;  .but 
I  will  never  cease  to  assert  the  moral 
proportion  to  the  scene  below,  of  which 

,  I.  or  any  one  else,  might  have  stood  the 
representative.  On  an  allegory,  there- 
fore, did  I  base  all  my  pretensions  to  the 
colossal.  Beneath  the  outlines  of  that 
sacred  tower  I  found  it  eas}'  to  fill  out  the 
mental  and  moral  stature  of  a  man  ;  and, 
in  the  belittled  shapes  of  fussy  life  below, 
to  symbolize  the  comparative  magnitude 
of  operations,  only  apparently  large. 

I  did  no  more  than  this,  then.  I  tried 
to  imagine  myself  in  some  sort  of  propor- 
tion with  the  gigantic  theory  upon  which 
man  was  formed  by  his  Creator,  and  after 
the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness 
of  Christian  common  sense,  to  look  out 
upon  life  in  its  greatness,  anid  in  its  little^ 
ness. 

From  such  a  height  I  saw  life  in  its 
greatness,  stretching  away,  like  some  vast 
ficenfiry,  till  its  background  was  lost  be- 


hind the  stars.  I  could  hear  th 
melodies  of  that  immensity  rolling  1 
along  its  mystic  distances,  and  thr 
upon  the  very  air  I  breathed.  Th< 
atmosphere  appeared  changed  v 
mighty  response  to  an  invisible  ex 
beyond.  The  very  planet  itself,  a 
stinct  with  a  consciousness  of 
emotion,  seemed  to  career  benea 
like  a  steed.  I  saw  immortals,  b 
mystery,  move  on  mysteriouslj 
ascend  to  greater  mystery  still, 
every  plunge  of  a  new  life  into  the 
to  be  the  signal  for  eternal  relati 
form,  and  circle  away  from  each 
like  rippling  zones  upon  an  illimital 

And  when  I  drew  nearer,  and 
within  this  august  life,  its  glory  s 
out  even  its  minutioD  into  magnil 
I  saw  affections,  which,  developed, 
have  girdled  the  globe  with  a  millei 
I  saw  powers  to  which  only  an  ou 
law  and  not  the  Almighty  had 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no  fai 
I  saw  no  less  than  the  tides  of  the  < 
deep  surging  unperceived  beneath 
soul,  as  the  ocean  roars,  unheard, 
the  undiscovered  archways  of  the 
Thus  did  I  behold  a  divinity  s 
through,  and  energizing  all  things 
subtle,  secret  and  sacred  agencies 
ding  the  whole  sphere  of  human  exi 
Such  was  its  scenery. 

I  glanced  from  this  upon  the  i 
of  Wall-street,  and  estimated  in  it 
that  little  struggle  and  pigmy  enc 
The  crowds  ebbed  and  flowed  wi 
fluctuations  of  the  market.  In  the 
ish  pursuit  one  man  looked  like 
other  man.  At  that  distance  I  sa 
the  wrinkle  of  care,  nor  the  exultin 
of  triumphant  i*ecklessncss.  I  d( 
not  the  cheat  in  his  nefarious  at 
nor  appreciated  the  honesty  that 
not  lend  upon  usury.  All  was  ra 
nous  similarity,  and  suggestive  of  b 
idea,  that  there  the  bi'tter  nature  c 
had  but  a  stinted  growth,  raisi 
bloomless  head  amid  the  sterile  infl 
of  the  market-place ;  where  the  li; 
Divinity  could  no  more  awaken  its 
der  sympathies,  than  the  patterin 
or  the  blessed  sun  could  fertili: 
earth  whilst  those  ponderous  bu 
did  crowd  upon  it  There  I  saw  ma 
faulter  to  his  nobler  impulses  and  d 
actuated  by  no  md^  than  the  inst 
the  bee  or  the  ant  to  hoard  up  ad 
to  his  substance ;  and,  like  the  little 
ler  of  the  molehill,  blind  to  the  gn 
of  any  thing  which  transcended  the 
interests  of  his  state. 

So  did  I  see  illustrated  one  of  th 
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melancholy  facts  of  our  condition.    The 
necessity  of  man  compels  him  to  labor, 
and    then  its    fruits    become    the    only 
sources  of  his  happiness.    Thus  does  his 
nature,  swathed  in  infancy  by  the  ban- 
dages of  an  habitual  routine,  grow  not  into 
tlie  natural  stature  of  a  man — belittled  by 
l>cing  given  to  little  things — strong  only 
in  the   ratio  of  its  petty  obstacles,  and 
dwarfish ly  content  with  the  cramyd  fe- 
licities of  a  moneyed  life. 

Rush  on  then,   thou    moral  Liliput! 

"^JVhirl  on  with  puny  violence,  thou  micro- 

csosm  of  abbreviated  men !  and  let  the 

little  eddying  of  gains  and  losses  agitate 

3rour  dwindled   hearts  as  if  it  were  a 

"^nrhirlpool  of  annihilation.   Live,  act,  suffer, 

^e,  under  the  contractility  of  your  selfish 

«motions^-onIy   hope    for    as   shrunken 

m  destiny  hereafter,  as  the  preparation  for 

it  has  been  scantling.    A  fell  spirit  has 

jrou  in  his  power;  and  Mammon,  like  a 

^wizard,  has  waved  his  wand  over  you, 

mnd  doomed  you  alike  to  littleness  and 

inconsequence ! 

In  reading  what  I  have  now  written, 
some  one  may  say  that  I  have  confounded 
the  good  with  the  evil  in  this  unqualified 
denunciation  ;  and  that  unlike  my  proto- 
type, Quinbus  Flestrin,  the  man-moun- 
tain. I  have  not  in  my  perambulations 
over  this  moral  Liliput,  taken  any  precau- 
tion about  my  skirts ;  and  therefore,  with 
many  a  frail  absurdity  which  I  may  have 
indirectly  knocked  in  pieces,  and  many  a 
humbug  which    my    unwary    gait    has 
crushed,  I  have  also  passed  too  sweeping^ 
\y  over  Labor  itself,  and  so  tarnished  the 
glory  of  commerce,  and  shaken  the^  real 
magnificence  of  its  results.     Good  friend ! 
any  amount  of  moral  altitude  will  never 
lessen  the  nobility  of  labor,  when  it  is  the 
agent  of  progress,  and  the  right  hand  of 
beneficence.     It  is  only  individuals,  and 
the  tendency'  in  each  individual  to  contract 
himself  to  one  idea,  that  I  have  sought  to 
satirize. 
And  yet  I  am  far  from  being  unaware 


that  there  are  very  many  doing  business 
in  Wall-street,  who,  in  their  inmost  hearts 
feel  a  contempt  for  its  sordid  dreams,  and 
lament  that  dire  necessity  drives  them 
into  bondage.  Honor  be  to  them  all  I 
But,  nevertheless,  let  them  not  inordmate- 
ly  magnify  themselves,  because  their 
hearts  are  lifted  higher  than  their  heads. 
Everyone  knows  that  to  succeed  at  all  in 
any  pursuit,  an  attention  must  be  paid  to 
it  which  is  exclusive  of  every  thing  else 
for  the  time  being.  And  so  down  there, 
all  higher  considerations  must  sufier  an 
eclipse  during  the  transit  of  the  bank 
hours.  It  matters  not  then  how  a  man 
feels  before  and  after  these  moments  of 
a  circumscribed  consciousness,  it  is  a  fact 
very  plainly  discernible,  that  the  tem- 
porary inconvenience  of  having  this  lili- 
Eutian  soul  must  be  submitted  to,  before 
e  can  thread  his  way  with  any  dexterity 
among  the  low-arched  intricacies  of  trade. 
It  is  a  fanciful  idea  that  occurs  to  me ; 
but  as  it  seems  altogether  orthodox,  I  will 
suggest  it  by  way  of  obviating  all  diffi- 
culties of  this  double  dealing  with  one's 
self.  To  a  man,  urged  by  need  and  not 
by  greed,  into  the  commercial  districts,  I 
say :  "  Go  to  now.  Take  upon  thyself 
this  small  decree  by  a  sort  of  voluntary 
metamorphosis.  Anticipate  the  kindly 
offices  of  the  Devil,  by  calling  upon  thy 
better  genius  only,  to  change  thee  for  the 
notice  into  the  epitome  of  thy  former  self. 
Having  by  this  procedure  *  dwindled  by 
degrees  and  grown  beautifully  less,'  de- 
vote to  thy  business  all  that  is  left  of 
thee,  viz. — an  insignificance,  only  facti- 
tiously concealed.  But  when  the  friendly 
enchantment  hath  ended  with  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  step  thee  out  of  the 
magic  circle  and  wend  thy  way  home- 
ward, dilating  majestically  out  of  thy 
metempsychosis  into  the  rarer  atmos^ 
phere  of  thy  more  natural  humanity. 
Then  mayest  thou  rejoice  as  a  giant  to 
run  thy  course." 


ST.    ANTHONY'S    FALL. 


ALL  ye  excursionists  going  to  see 
The  Falls  of  good  St.  Anthony, 
How  many  falls  pray  had  he  ? 
Ask  him  please  one  thing  to  tell. 
By  what  temptation  first  he  fell. 
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Stan  of  gold  the  groensward  fretting^ 
Ckmatis  the  thicket  netting, 
SiWeiy  moes  \m  locks  downletting, 

Like  a  maiden  brave  I 
Arrowhead  hia  dark  flag  welting 

In  thy  darker  wave. 

BY  the  river's  broken  border 
Wading  through  the  ferS. 
When  a  darker  deep,  and  broader 

Fills  its  bays  and  turns ; 
Up  along  the  winding  ridges, 

Down  the  sudden-dropped  descent ; 
Rounding  pools  with  reedy  edges 

Silent  coves  in  alders  pent. 
Through  the  river-flags  and  sedges 

Dreamily  I  went 

Dreamily,  for  perfect  summer 

Hushed  the  vales  with  misty  heat, 
In  the  wood,  a  drowsy  drummer 

The  woodpecker  faintly  beat ; 
Songs  were  silent,  save  the  voices 

Of  the  mountain  and  the  flood, 
Save  the  wisdom  of  the  voices 

Only  known  in  solitude ; 
But  to  me — a  lonely  liver, 

All  that  fading  afternoon 
From  the  undermining  river 

Came  a  burthen  in  its  tune : 
Came  a  tone  my  ear  remembers. 

And  I  said,  what  is^t  thee  grieves  7 
Pacing  through  thy  leafy  chambers, 

And  thy  voice  of  rest  bereaves  ? 
Winds  of  change,  that  wail  and  bluster 

Sunless  morns,  and  shivering  eves, 
Carry  sweets  to  thee  belonging 

All  of  light  thy  rim  receives : 
River  growths  that  fold  and  cluster 

Following  where  the  waters  lead, 
Bunches  of  the  purple  aster. 

Mints,  and  blood-dropt  jewel  weed, 
Like  camelians  hanging 

Mid  their  pale  green  leaves ; 
Wherefore  then,  with  sunlight  heaping 

Perfect  joy  and  promised  good, 
When  thy  flow  should  pulse  in  keeping 

With  the  beating  of  the  blootl ; 
Through  thy  dim  green  shadows  sweeping^ 
When  the  folded  heart  is  sleeping, 

Dost  thou  mourn  and  brood  ! 
Wider,  wilder  round  the  headland 

Black  the  river  swung. 
Over  skirt,  and  hanging  woodland, 

Deeper  stillness  hung ; 
As  once  more  I  stood,  a  dreamer 

The  waste  weeds  amone ; 
Doubt,  and  pain,  and  grief  eztremcr 

Seemed  to  fade  away. 
But  a  dim  voluptuous  sorrow 
Smote^  and  thrilled  my  fancy  thoro', 

Qazmg  over  bend  and  bay  5 
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Saying  thou,  0  mournful  River ! 

As  of  old  dost  wind  and  waste ; 
Falling  down  the  rock  for  ever, 

Rustling  with  a  sound  of  haste 
Through  Uie  dry-fringed  meadow  bottom  ; 

But  my  hands  along  thy  bed 
Gather  now  no  gems  of  autumn, 

Or  the  dainties  summer  shed ; 
By  the  margin  hoarsely  flowing, 

Yellow  dock,  and  garget  growing, 
Drif^  of  wreck,  and  miry  stain. 

By  river-wash,  and  dregs  of  rain. 
Yet,  though  bound  in  desolation. 

Bound  and  locked,  thy  waters  pour 
With  a  cry  of  exultation, 

Uncontained  by  shore  and  shore ; 
With  a  measured  deep  vibration, 

In  its  wind  my  cheelc  is  wet, 
But  unheeding  woe  or  warning, 

Thou,  through  all  the  barren  hours 

Seems  to  sing  of  summer  yet ; 
Thou  with  voice  all  sorrow  scorning 

Babblest  on  of  leaves  and  flowers 
Wearily,  whilst  I  go  mourning 

O^cr  thy  fallen  banks  and  bowers. 
But  a  faith  thy  music  teaches 

Might  I  to  its  import  climb, 
Still  the  yearning  heart  beseeches 

Truth :  as  when  in  summer  time 
Through  these  dells  I  vaguely  sought  her 

In  the  dreamy  summer  time. 
So  the  margin-paths  and  reaches 

Once  again  1  left  to  roam. 
Left  behind  the  roaring  water, 

£ddy-knots  and  clots  of  foam ; 
But  it  still  disturbed  me  ever, 

As  a  dream  no  reason  yields, 
From  the  ruin  of  the  river 

Winding  up  through  empty  fields, 
That  I  could  not  gather  something 

Of  the  meaning  and  belief 
In  the  voice  of  its  triumphing, 

Or  the  wisdom  of  its  griefT 
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YORKTOWN   IN    1864. 

DAT  Yorktown  was  three  quarters  both  before  and  since,  where  the  loss  of 

of  a  century  ago,  few  are  alive  to  life  has  been  much  more  fearful,  and  from 

tell ;  but  to  see  it  now,  a  quiet,  unobtru-  which  important  results  have  followed ; 

f^i^e  little  town,  of  between  twenty  and  but  these  have  been  confined  principally 

thii*ty  houses,  half  of  them  uninhabited,  to  the  belligerent  parties :  no  effect  has 

^th  the  ruins  of  tenements  destroyed  du-  ensued,  which  is  to  leave  its  impress  upon 

^Qg  Comwallis-s  siege,  meeting  you  at  mankind  for  all  time  to  come.    Not  so  at 

every  turn,  one  can  scarcely  realize  that  Yorktown ;   when  Cornwallis'  signature 

it  was  once  the  scene  of  a  contest,  more  to  the  articlesofcapitulatioit  was  extorted 

portentous  to  the  welfare  of  the  human  from  him,  he  virtually  became  an  unwil* 

'^UK  than  any  that  has  occurred  since  the  ling,  but,  nevertheless,  a  subscribing  wit- 

clAwn  of  the  Christian  era.    It  is  true,  ness  to  the  birth  of  this  vast  empire :  the 

o^y  fiercer  battles  have  been  fought^  treaty  of  peace  which  followed,  two  years 
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afterwards,  was  a  mere  diplomatic  for-- 
mality.  With  the  termination  of  the 
siege  at  Yorktown,  all  hostilities  ceased, 
and  peace  practically  prevailed.  What 
the  destiny,  and  what  the  mission  of  this' 
republic,  are  questions  which  the  result 
at  Yorktown  permits  us  not  only  to  ask," 
but  to  attempt  to  solve ;  but  for  it  the 
grand,  at  the  same  time  moral  experiment 
of  man's  capacity  for  self-government, 
would  have  been  still  m  abeyance,  and 
when  it  would  have  been  tried,  could  only 
be  known  to  a  superior  and  controlling 
power.  The  last  obstacle  to  this  experi- 
ment, in  the  then  thirteen  colonies,  was 
the  remnant  of  a  British  army,  entrenched 
in  1781  on  the  banks  of  York  River: 
when  that  army  was  captured,  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  large  portion  of  this  continent 
became,  as  far  as  human  beings  may,  the 
masters  of  their  own  destiny ;  and  from 
that  day  to.  this,  they  have  been  engaged 
in  giving  effect  to  political  opinions  which 
had  hitherto  been  regarded  as  visionary 
and  impracticable.  Thus  much  for  tiie 
result  of  the  siege.  We  will  now  glance 
at  the  siege  itself,  and  at  the  place  where 
it  occurred. 

Near  the  commencement  of  the  present 
year,  a  party,  including  the  writer,  em- 
barked near  the  close  of  the  day  at  Balti- 
more, on  board  of  the  little  steamer  Mon- 
mouth, bound  up  York  River,  touching  at 
several  intermediate  landings.  The  next 
day,  about  sunset,  we  came  in  sight  of 
what  now  remains  of  Yorktown.  It  is 
very  pleasantly  situated  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill, 
whence  you  have  a  view  extending  into 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  reaching  ^most 
to  the  Virginia  capes.  The  town  has  a 
fine  harbor,  and  formerly  enjoyed  quite  a 
valuable  West  Indian  trade ;  but  this  is 
now  all  gone.  Like  most  other  southern 
villages,  it  is  a  dull,  silent  and  monotonous 
place ;  and  it  requires  no  little  effort  of 
the  imagination  to  repeople  the  hills  and 
fields  and  waters  of  the  present  day,  with 
that  grim  throng  of  stem  and  busy  men 
which  seventy-three  years  ago  met  here 
in  deadly  conflict  If  one  felt  disposed 
to  experiment  upon  the  nerves  of  the  in- 
habitants of  a  quiet  and  unsuspecting 
little  hamlet,  by  the  sudden  explosion  of 
a  rocket  or  a  musket,  a  more  fitting  place 
than  Yorktown  could  not  be  found  this 
Bide  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  and  if,  before 
Comwallis  in  1781  marched  into  the 
place  with  his  eight  thousand  British 
troops,  with  their  long  trains  of  artiUery, 
ammunition  and  baggage-wagons,  the 
town  was  as  inoffensive  and  quiet  as  it 
appears  now— the  inhabitants  of  that  day 


must  have  been  about  as  much  ast< 
at  the  £nglish  general's  approach,  ] 
and  his  men  had  arisen  from  the 
beds  of  the  river. 

Those  conversant  with  our  revc 
ary  history,  will  recollect,  that  th< 
paign  of  1781  was  opened  by  Cor 
in  the  South;  that  Sir  Henry  C 
the  previous  year,  in  his  desceni 
Charleston,  had  divided  his  forces 
ing  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
Comwallis,  to  operate  in  the  So 
colonics,  while  the  commander-ii 
with  the  others  returned  to  heac 
ters.  New  York.  This  movement 
an  advantage  which  could  not  esoa 
quick  military  perceptions  of  Wj 
ton ;  who,  early  in  May,  1781,  con 
ed  concentrating  his  forces  neai 
York,  for  the  double  purpose  of  p 
ing  Sir  Henry  Clinton  from  despa 
reinforcements  to  the  relief  of  his 
dinato  in  the  South,  and  at  the  sam 
of  blinding  him  as  to  his  real  inte 
The  investment  of  New  York  reqi 
large  force  and  heavy  siege-trains 
were  all  provided,  and  the  feint  wi 
feet 

In  the  mean  time,  Cornwall: 
.Greene  had  met  at  Guilford  Couft- 
where  the  British  commander  had 
ed  a  check.  Tarleton  had  been 
pieces  at  the  Cow-pens;  and  Lai 
with  three  thousand  men,  was  in 
nia,  and  of  course  between  the  roya 
and  New  York ;  and  as  Cornwal 
the  country  he  had  overrun.  Green 
ready  to  occupy  it ;  so  that  the 
commander  was  only  sure  of  the  ] 
on  which  he  was.  for  the  time  bei 
camped.  The  Americans  were 
sufficient  force  to  offer  him  frequei 
tie ;  but  they  adopted  the  more  p 
altemative,  of  hanging  on  his  flanl 
rear,  and  crippling  him  on  every 
tunity.  Under  (hese  circumstances 
wallis,  with  a  view  of  placing  h 
nearer  his  resources,  commenced  his 
northward-  Lafayette,  however,  w 
command,  which  had  been  rein 
and  which  was  now  in  a  region  w! 
could  receive  accessions,  as  they  w 
quired,  blocked  his  road ;  and  the 
lish  general  fbund  himself  so  stra 
that  he  was  compelled  to  make 
appeals  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  foi 
forcements ;  but  Sir  Henry  deemed 
self  so  seriously  threatened  by  Wi 
ton,  that  he  dared  not  spare  a  mai 
in  reply,  directed  Comwallis  to  tal 
position  on  the  seaboard,  fortify  h 
and  await  reinforcements.  In  oh 
to  this  order,  Yorktown  was  the 
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selected.  The  spot  was  a  judicious  posi- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
orders  of  the  commaDder-in-chief;  but 
the  Terj  reverse,  for  holding  in  check,  an 
idvancing  hostile  force ;  a  contingency 
which  the  English  general  seems  never  to 
have  contemplated.  It  proved  a  trap  to 
Corawallis,  from  which  no  ingenuity  of 
his  could  save  him.  It  was  now  that  the 
masterly  tactics  of  Washington  began  to 
develope  themselves;  he  had  no  sooner 
Been  Cornwallis  in  position  at  Yorktown, 
than,  under  various  pretext^  he  commenc- 
ed preparing  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  a  large  number  of  transports ;  and 
keeping  up  the  show  of  a  siege  on  New 
York,  he  set  about  quietly  sending  off 
detachments  through  New  Jersey,  at  the 
same  time  so  disposing  of  them  as  to  con- 
tinue the  threat  on  New  York,  until  near 
the  end  of  July,  when  every  thing  being 
in  readiness,  he  suddenly  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Philadelphia,  made  rapid  marches 
towards  his  transports,  and  having  reach- 
ed them  was  well  on  his  way  to  attack 
Cornwallis,  before  the  English  commander- 
in-chief  had  the  least  suspicion  of  his  de- 
sign. For  the  purpose  of  comprehending 
the  sagacity  and  beauty  of  this  movement, 
the  reader  would  do  well  to  take  the  map 
>nd  trace  the  course  of  Washington  down 
the  Chesapeake  Bay  into  James  River, 
tod  up  that  river  to  Williamsburg,  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  Yorktown.  and  see 
W  effectually  he  placed  himself  in  Com- 
^lis's  rear.  In  passing,  it  is  as  well  to 
»y,  that  it  was  these  combinations  and 
DWTements,  which  placed  Washington 
*mong  the  very  ablest  military  command- 
*w  of  the  age. 

On  the  27th  Sept,  1781,  the  American 
wmy  encamped  within  a  mile  of  Com- 
^is's  lines;  and  the  next  day  the 
Fwttch  portion  of  the  army  having  taken 
^  its  position  on  the  left  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, at  about  the  same  distance  from  the 
*wmy,  a  cannonade  from  the  British  en- 
trenchments ushered  in  the  siege.  During 
the  night  of  the  29th,  the  British  evacu- 
ated several  of  their  redoubts,  and  retired 
within  their  lines ;  on  the  next  day,  30th, 
these  redoubts  were  occupied  by  the  in- 
▼«stmg  forces.  On  the  1st  October,  ground 
^as  broken  by  the  Americans  on  their 
fi«t  parallel  of  approaches,  under  a  fu- 
rious cannonade  from  the  enemy.  On 
the  0th,  several  of  the  American  redoubts 
Iwng  completed.  General  Washington 
Jiinwelf  pointed  and  fired  the  first  gun, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  terrific  can- 
wnade  by  both  armies,  from  over  three 
hnndred  pieces  of  artillery.  This  was  kept 
up  nearly  without  cessation,  for  six  days. 


On  the  15th,  a  couple  of  British  redoubts 
were  stormed:  one  by  the  French,  and 
the  other  by  the  Americans.  On  the  17th 
Cornwallis  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  which, 
as  all  know,  resulted  in  his  capitulation 
on  the  19th.  Thus  much  for  the  progress 
of  the  siege. 

The  morning  following  our  arrival  at 
Yorktown,  Vroke  sullenly,  portending  a 
Btorm,  which  set  in  furiously  before  twelve 
o'clock  ;  but  while  it  was  threatening,  we 
availed  ourselves  of  the  opportunity-  of 
walking  over  the  battle-field.  The  Ame- 
rican breastworks  are  nearly  obliterated ; 
but  the  more  permanent  entrenchments 
of  the  British  are  still  comparatively  per- 
fect We  resolved  to  take  the  incidents 
of  the  siege,  as  far  as  possible,  in  chrono- 
logical order,  and  of  course  our  first  care 
was  to  hunt  up  the  outworks  evacuated 
by  the  English  on  the  night  of  the  29th 
September.  They  lie  on  the  westeni  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  and  are  still  in  good 
preservation.  They  were  strong  positions, 
and  their  abandonment  must  have  left  the 
portion  of  the  town  in  which  they  were 
situated  in  a  very  exposed  condition,  and 
our  officers,  when  they  took  possession 
of  them,  expressed  much  surprise  at  their 
being  voluntarily  given  up.  We  next 
looked  for  the  two  redoubts  stormed  by 
the  allied  forces  on  the  15th  October.  Tho 
first,  or  most  eastern  of  these,  (that  storm- 
ed by  the  Americans.)  being  near  tho 
river,  has  nearly  been  washed  away  ; 
that  taken  by  the  French  portion  of  the 
allied  army,  may  still  be  traced.  The 
capture  of  these  redoubts  brought  the  an- 
tagonists, as  it  were,  within  speaking  dis- 
tance ;  and  •  it  became  too  apparent  to 
Cornwallis.  that  unless  succor  arrived, 
(of  which  there  was  no  reasonable  hope,) 
or  unless  he  could  escape  by  a  stealthy 
night  retreat,  his  destruction  or  surrender 
was  inevitable.  On  the  succeeding  night, 
therefore  (the  16th),  he  attempted  an  es- 
cape across  the  river  to  Gloucester  Point 
where  a  small  French  force  was  stationed 
for  the  purpose  of  watching  Tarleton,  en- 
trenched there ;  this  force  it  was  deter- 
mined to  overpower  and  destroy,  when 
the  entire  British  army,  after  abandoning 
their  artillery,  ammunition  and  baggage- 
trains,  were  to  havq  moved  off  in  full 
retreat,  through  a  portion  of  Virginia, 
through  Alary  land,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey,  all  occupied  by  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  until  a  Junction  could  havo 
been  formed  with  Sir  Henry  Cinton  in 
New  York.  In  pursuance  of  this  deter- 
mination, a  portion  of  the  besieged  army 
had  actually  crossed  the  river,  and  an- 
other considerable  detachment  were,  em- 
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barked  in  boats,  and  port  of  the  way 
over,  when  a  violent  storm  of  wind  and 
rain  sprang  up,  nearly  cngulfiDg  the 
whole  party,  and  sent  the  boats  with 
their  passengers,  so  far  down  the  river, 
that  it  was  a  late  hour  the  next  day  be- 
fore they  could  rejoin  the  main  body  of 
their  army.  It  was  regarded  as  a  very 
rash  attempt,  and  demonstrated  the  des- 
perate straits  to  which  Comwallis  was 
reduced.  On  the  17th  he  solicited  a 
truce. 

We  then  entered  the  main  works,  situ- 
ated on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  town  ; 
these  are  still  in  excellent  keeping,  and 
must  have  been  truly  formidable  when 
bristling  with  cannon  and  filled  with 
soldiers.  What  first  attracted  our  atten- 
tion was  their  brevity ;  but  this  was  pro- 
bably considered  an  excusable  military 
iault,  if  it  was  one,  as  all  military  com- 
manders prefer  compact  works,  with  as 
few  assailable  points  as  possible.  But, 
perhaps  our  ideas  had  imperceptibly  be- 
come exaggerated,  from  the  reflection  that 
there  was  an  army  of  about  eight  thou- 
sand men  stationed  for  their  defence ;  and, 
if  it  were  desirable,  these  men  were  ca- 
pable of  occupying  defences  much  more 
extended  than  those  before  us.  But 
there  they  were,  with  banks  too  broad  to 
be  perforated  by  a  cannon-shot,  and  too 
steep  to  be  easily  scaled  by  an  assailant. 
In  a  conspicuous  angle  of  these  works 
may  be  seen  the  foundation  and  ruins  of 
the  costly  mansion  of  the  patriotic  Go- 
vernor Nelson  who  commanded  the  Vir- 
ginia militia  at  the  siege.  Justly  suppo- 
sing that  his  house  would  be  the  most 
convenient  spot  for  Comwallis's  head- 
quarters, the  Governor,  with  rare  disin- 
terestedness, offered  the  American  gun- 
ners a  guinea  a-piece  for  every  shot  which 
should  hit  his  own  house — a  promise 
which  it  is  said  he  scrupulously  redeemed. 
Under  such  incentives  it  was,  of  course, 
soon  a  heap  of  ruins;  and  Comwallis, 
after  seeing  his  servant  killed,  was  driven 
farther  into  the  town,  to  another  mansion 
belonging  to  the  Nelsons,  although  the 
American  sliot  still  pursued  him.  The 
house  is  of  bricks,  and  the  marks  of 
several  balls  are  still  to  be  seen ;  one  shot 
penetrated  the  southeast  comer,  went 
through  the  wall,  entered  the  dining-room, 
tore  ott'  a  couple  of  panels  of  the  wain- 
scoting, and  spent  its  force  against  the 
marble  mantel,  which  it  shattered  to 
pieces.  Three  other  cannon  shot  have 
left  their  marks,  all  on  the  eastern  gable 
end.  Two  of  them  went  through  the 
wall,  the  hole  made  by  one  of  these  is 
still  open ;  a  third  strudc  half  way.   This 


house  is  now  occupied  by  the  es 
widow  of  the  grandson  cf  Govcm 
son. 

Attached  to  the  personal  staff  i 
eral  Washington,  during  the  siege, 
clergyman  by  the  name  of  Evans 
day,  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  can; 
the  general  and  his  staff  were  ooc 
an  exposed  position  within  the  Ai 
lines,  when  a  shot  struck  the  gro 
near  the  spot  where  the  genen 
his  staff  were  standing,  that  it 
the  earth  on  to  the  clergyman' 
which  gave  bun  great  alarm, 
cing  his  terror  in  his  countenance,  \ 
off  his  hat,  saying,  *^  see  this.  Ger 
to  which  Washington  replied,  ''y 
better -show  your  hat,  sir,  to  yoi 
and  children ! " 

Afler  traversing  the  entrenchmc 
sought  the  field  where  the  formal 
the  surrender  took  place.  It  is  a 
ent  a  respectable  inclosure  of  son 
drcd  acres,  and  it  was  about  the  s 
1781.  It  joins  the  town  on  the 
The  precise  spot  where  General  C 
is  said  to  have  delivered  up  his  sw< 
apologized  for  the  absence  of  hi 
roander,  is  now  marked  by  a  cot 
poplar  trees,  which  were  planted  b 
one  in  commemoration  of  the  event 
field  itself  is  nearly  a  plain,  and 
mirably  adapted  to  the  purpof 
which  it  had  been  chosen. 

Next  in  order  was  the  "  Moore  1 
in  the  eastern  parlor  of  which  Cor 
signed  the  articles  of  capitulation 
place  is  now  called  the  "  Temple 
and  the  house,  which  is  of  wood,  i 
much  as  it  did  when  occupied  bi 
wallis.  It  is  outside  of  the  entrenci 
and  within  musket  shot  of  them 
east  A  lawn^  of  some  three  h 
yards  in  extent  slopes  from  the  h< 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  and  althou 
place  shows  some  evidences  of  dilapi 
it  has  a  pleasant  aspect  On  tl 
there  is  an  ancient  inclosure  of 
which  the  tradition  of  the  counti 
was  formerly  a  tower,  and  built  v 
fence  against  the  savages.  We 
traces  of  a  tower ;  but  from  the 
of  the  ground  walled  in,  and  the  i 
of  tombs  which  it  is  said  to  hai 
taincd,  it  seems  most  probable  thai 
intended  originally  as  a  burial-place 
one  of  the  tombs  is  now  to  bo  se 
it  bears  an  inscription  of  a  dat 
forty-seven  years  after  the  first  sett 
of  Virginia  by  Europeans  at  Jam< 
The  inscription,  which  is  still  ve 
feet,  is  preceded  by  an  elaborate  1 
device,  which  of  course  is  unintdlij 
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iB?qmblicans.  The  figure  of  an  animal 
wliich  we  pronoanced  a  goat,  seems  to 
predominate,  but  of  its  signification  in  a 
oott  of  anns  we  must  confess  ignorance. 
The  inscription  reads  thus : 

ICi^  WHXIAM  GOOCH, 
dyed,  Octob.  29tb,  165S. 

"  Wftbte  fhto  tomb,  there  doth  Interred  He, 
Ko  flbape,  but  sabetance,  true  nobiUty : 
ItaeIC  though  young,  in  yeuB  but  twenty-nine, 
T«t  graced  with  nature's  moral!  and  divine. 
The  eharch  ftom  him  did  good  participate, 
In  coonaell  rare,  fit  to  adorn  a  state.** 

Before  taking  a  survey  of  the  battle^ 
fidd,  we  were  advised  to  pay  our  respects 
to  an  aged  inhabitant  of  the  place,  by  the 
name  of  Robert  Anderson.  Being  at  the 
suae  time  assured,  that  although  utter 
strangers,  and  imder  the  necessity  of  in- 
trodacing  ourselves,  we  would  meet  not 
only  with  a  polite,  but  a  cordial  reception : 
ibis  was  all  verified ;  but  Mr.  Anderson, 
oa  iooount  of  his  age  and  the  threatening 
slate  of  the  weather,  was  compelled  to 
excuse  himself  ftom  walking  over  the 
grounds  with  us,  yet  he  gave  us  such  in- 
fonnation  as  was  of  great  assistance  to 
OS  in  our  subsequent  researches;  and 
after  we  had  been  over  the  field,  he  ad- 
ilressed  us  a  polite  note,  saying  that  if  the 
inspection  of  an  authentic  plot  of  the 
works  with  the  positions  of  the  opposing 
forces  correctly  noted  down,  would  be  of 
anj  assistance  to  us,  he  had  one  in  his 
possession  which  it  would  afibrd  him 
pleasore  to  exhibit  The  plot  was  made 
by  an  officer,  who  was  present  at  the 
siege,  and  while  the  forces  were  still  in 
position:  and  if  our  recollection  is  cor- 
rect, the  survey  vras  made,  while  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation  were  under  dis- 


cussion. It  is  probably  the  only  contem- 
poraneous plot  of  the  field  now  extant 
We,  of  course,  very  gladly  availed  our- 
selves of  the  invitation,  and  were  much 
gratified  by  an  inspection  of  the  map, 
which  enabled  us  to  verify  some  of  odr 
notes.  Mr.  Anderson.  *  who  was  bom 
during  the  siege,  and  of  course  is  over 
seventy  years  of  age,  has  resided  nearly 
all  his  life  in  Yorktown ;  consequently,  it 
has  been  in  his  power  to  gather  many 
interesting  incidents  connected  with  the 
siege,  from  those  who  were  active  partici- 
pators in  it  These  may  be  denominated 
its  unwritten  history,  and  are  highly  in- 
teresting. Besides  the  incidents,  he  has 
collectca  numerous  relics  at  difierent 
times  from  the  field ;  among  those  which 
he  showed  us  was  a  small  belt-plate, 
bearing  the  inscription  of  "A.  Gordon, 
Guards,"  and  several  others,  one  with  a 
date  as  far  back  as  1755.  Ho  also  ex- 
hibited part  of  a  wax-candle,  which  is  said 
to  have  belonged  to  Comwallis.  There 
was  also  a  heavy  dragoon^s  sabre,  and  a 
cart  load  of  cannon-shot  and  bomb-shells. 
An  excavation  in  the  marl  banks  of  the 
river,  fancifully  called  "  Cornwallis's 
Cave,"  is  exhibited  as  the  place  where  the 
British  commander  took  refuge  during 
the  bombardment  This,  of  course,  is 
improbable,  as  no  military  man  of  reputa- 
tion could  behave  in  this  way,  without 
sufi^^ring  disgrace.  The  place,  as  it  is 
comparatively  dry  and  secure  from  shot 
from  the  town  side,  was  probably  used  as 
a  magazine  of  some  kind.  Its  extent  is 
scarcely  suflBcicnt  to  suppose  it  was  a 
store  for  provisions ;  hence  the  inference 
se^ms  natural,  that  it  was  occupied  as  a 
powder  magazine. 
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**  Argoeies  of  mafrie  wiUa, 
Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight,  dropping  down  with  costly  tales.* 

•*  Como  unto  these  ycUow  sands." 


Tennyion, 


IN  the  month  of  June,  Prue  and  I  like 
to  walk  upon  the  Battery  toward 
sunset,  and  watch  the  steamers,  crowded 
vith  passengers,  bound  for  the  pleasant 
places  along  the  coast  where  people  pass 
the  hot  months.  Sea-side  lodgings  are 
i»t  very  comfortable,  I  am  told,  but  who 
would  not  be  a  little  pinched  in  his  cham- 
ber, if.  his  windows  looked  upon  the  sea  ? 
In  such  praises  of  the  ocean  do  I  indulge 


at  such  times,  and  so  respectfully  do  I  re- 
gard the  sailors  who  may  chance  to  pass, 
that  Prue  often  says,  with  her  shrewd 
smile,  that  my  mind  is  a  kind  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  full  of  abortive  marine  hopes 
and  wishes,  broken-legged  intentions, 
blind  regrets,  and  desires,  whose  hands 
have  been  shot  away  in  some  hard  bat- 
tle of  experience,  so  that  they  ciinnot 
grasp  the   results  towards  which  they 
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reach.  She  is  right,  as  usual.  Such 
hopes  and  intentious  do  lie,  ruined  ^and 
hopeless  now,  strewn  about  the  placid  con- 
tentment of  my  mental  life,  as  the  old 
pensioners  sit  about  the  grounds  at  Chel- 
sea, maimed  and  musing  in  the  quiet 
morning  sunshine.  Many  a  one  among 
them  thinks  what  a  Nelson  he  would  have 
been  if  both  his  legs  had  not  been  pre- 
maturely carried  away ;  or  in  what  a  Tra- 
falgar of  triumph  he  would  have  ended, 
if,  unfortunately,  he  had  not  happened  to 
have  been  blown  blind  by  the  explosion 
of  that  unlucky  magazine.  So  I  dream, 
sometimes,  of  a  straight  scarlet  collar, 
stiff"  with  gold  lace,  around  my  neck,  in- 
stead of  this  limp  white  cravat ;  and  I 
have  even  brandished  my  quill  at  the 
office  so  cutlass- wise,  that  Titbottom  has 
paused  in  his  additions  and  looked  at  me 
as  if  he  doubted  whether  I  should  come 
out  quite  square  in  my  petty  cash.  Yet 
he  understands  it.  Titbottom  was  born 
in  Nantucket 

That  is  the  secret  of  my  fondness  for 
tlie  sea :  I  was  bom  by  it.  Not  more 
surely  do  Savoyards  pine  for  the  moun- 
tains, or  Cockneys  for  the  sound  of  Bow 
bells,  than  those  who  are  bom  within 
sight  and  sound  df  the  ocean,  to  retum  to 
it  and  renew  their  fealty.  In  dreams 
the  children  of  the  sea  hear  its  voice.  I 
have  read  in  some  book  of  travels  that 
certain  tribes  of  Arabs  have  no  name  for 
the  ocean,  and  that  when  they  came  to 
the  shore  for  the  first  time,  they  asked 
with  eager  sadness,  as  if  penetrated  by 
the  conviction  of  a  superior  beauty,  "  what 
is  that  desert  of  water  more  beautiful 
than  the  land  ?  "  And  in  the  translations  of 
German  stories  which  Adoniram  and  the 
other  children  read,  and  into  which  I  oc- 
oasionally  look  in  the  evening  when  they 
are  gone  to  bed, — for  I  like  to  know  what 
interests  my  children, — I  find  that  the 
Germans,  who  do  not  hve  near  the  sea, 
love  the  fairy  lore  of  water,  and  tell  the 
sweet  stories  of  Undine  and  Melusina,  as 
if  they  had  especial  charm  for  them,  be- 
cause their  country  is  inland. 

We  who  know  the  sea  have  less  fairy 
feeling  about  it,  but  our  realities  are  ro- 
mance. My  earliest  remembrances  are  of 
a'  long  range  of  old,  half  dilapidated 
stores;  red  brick  stores  with  steep  wooden 
roofs  and  stone  window  frames  and  door 
frames,  which  stood  upon  docks  built  as 
if  for  immense  trade  with  all  quarters  of 
the  globe.  Generally  there  were  only 
a  few  sloops  moored  to  the  tremendous 
posts,  which  I  fancied  could  easily  hold 
fast  a  Spanish  Armada  in  a  tropical  hur- 
ricane.   But  sometimes  a  great  ship,  an 


East  Indiaman,  came  sailing  up  tt 
bor,  slowly,  lazily,  with  msty,  si 
blistered  sides,  and  dingy  sails,  w 
air  of  indolent  self-importance  an 
sciousncss  of  superiority,  which  ir 
me  with  profound  respect.  If  th< 
had  ever  chanced  to  run  down  a  ro 
or  a  sloop,  or  any  specimen  of  s 
craft.  I  should  only  have  wondered 
temerity  of  any  floating  thing  in  cr 
the  path  of  such  supreme  majesty, 
ship  was  chained  and  cabled  to  t 
dock,  and  then  came  the  disembow 

How  the  stately  monster  had 
fattening  upon  foreign  spoils ! 
it  had  gorged  itself  (such  gallco] 
never  seem  to  me  of  the  feminine  g 
with  the  luscious  treasures  of , the  ti 
It  had  lain  its  lazy  length  along  the 
of  China,  and  sucked  in  whole  fl 
harvests  of  tea.  The  equatorial  sui 
ed  through  the  strong  wicker  p 
bursting  with  bananas  and  nectareai 
that  eschew  the  temperate  zone.  S 
of  camphor,  of  sandal  wood,  arose  fr 
hold.  Sailors  chanting  cabalistic  s 
that  had  to  my  ear,  a  shriU  and  mo 
ous  pathos,  like  the  uniform  risii 
falling  of  an  autumn  wind,  turned 
that  lifted  the  bales,  and  boxes,  and 
and  swung  them  ashore.  But  i 
mind  the  speU  of  their  singing  rais 
fragrant  freight,  and  not  the  crank, 
agascar  and  Ceylon  appeared  at  thi 
tic  bidding  of  the  song.  The  placi 
shine  of  the  docks  was  perfumed 
India.  The  universal  calm  of  soi 
seas  poured  from  the  bosom  of  th 
over  the  quiet  half  decaying  old  no 
port.  Long  after  the  confusion 
loading  was  over,  and  the  ship  la; 
all  voyages  were  ended,  I  dared  ti 
timorously  along  the  edge  of  the 
and  at  great  risk  of  falling  in  the 
water  of  its  huge  shadow,  I  plao 
hand  upon  the  hot  hulk,  and  so 
lished  a  mystic  and  exquisite  com 
with  Pacific  islands,  with  palm  grov 
all  the  passionate  beauties  they  em 
with  jungles,  Bengal  tigers,  pepp< 
the  crushed  feet  of  Chinese  fairi< 
touched  Asia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
and  the  Happy  Islands.  I  would  j 
lieve  that  the  heat  I  felt  was  i 
northern  sun ;  to  my  finer  symps 
burned  with  equatorial  fervors. 

The  freight  was  piled  in  the  old 
I  believe  that  many  of  them  rema 
they  have  lost  their  character.  V 
knew  them,  not  only  was  I  young< 
partial  decay  had  overtaken  the  to^ 
least  the  bulk  of  its  India  trad 
shifted  to  New  York  and  Boston. 
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jklianoes  remained.  There  was  no 
of  busy  traflBckers,  but  after  school, 
ifUiiioon,  I  strolled  by  and  gazed 
e  solemn  interiors.  Silence  reign- 
lin, — ^silence,  dimness,  and  piles  of 
treasure.  Vast  coils  of  cable,  like 
o»»oonstrictors,  served  as  seats  for 
tb  large  stomachs,  and  heavy  watch 
ind  nankeen  trousers,  who  sat 
;  oat  of  the  door  toward  the  ships, 
ttle  other  sign  of  li^  than  an  occa- 
low  talking  as  ifin  their  sleep, 
logsheads  perspiring  brown  sugar 
dng  slow  molasses,  as  if  nothing 
1  could  be  kept  within  bounds,  but 
ootinually  expand,  and  exude,  and 
r,  stood  against  the  walls,  and 
architectural  significance,  for  they 
reminded  me, of  Egj^ptian  prints, 
tbe  duskiness  of  the  low  vaulted 
leemcd  cyclopean  columns  incom- 

Strange  festoons  and  heaps  of 
]uare  piles  of  square  boxes  cased 
;a,  b«des  of  airy  summer  stuffs, 
even  in  winter,  scoffed  at  cold,  and 
I  it  by  audacious  assumption  of 

Ban,  little  specimen  boxes  of  pre- 
yes  that  even  now  shine  through 
mory,  like  whole  Venetian  schools 
ted, — these  were  all  there  in  rich 
on.  The  stores  had  a  twilight  of 
ts,  the  air  was  spicy  with  scores  of 
d  odors.  I  liked  to  look  suddenly 
1  the  glare  of  sunlight  outside,  and 
le  cool  sweet  dimness  was  like  the 
le  breath  of  the  far  off  island- 
;  and  if  only  some  parrot  or  macaw, 
rithin,  would  flaunt  with  glistening 
Ije  in  his  cage,  and  as  the  gay  hue 
i  in  a  chance  sunbeam,  call  in 
irdj  shrill  voice,  as  if  thrusting 
Bounds  upon  a  glistening  wire 
at  that  grateful  gloom,  then  the 
itment  was  complete,  and  with- 
>Ting,  I  was  circunmavigating  the 

n  the  old  stores  and  the  docks 
crumbling,  touched,  I  know  not 
or  how,  by  the  pensive  air  of  past 
rity,  I  rambled  out  of  the  town  on 
irell  remembered  afternoons,  to  the 
that  lay  upon  hill-sides  over  the 
',  and  there  sat  looking  but  to  sea, 
ig  iome  distant  sail  proceeding  to 
(rious  ends  of  the  earth,  to  be  my 
od  image,  who  would  so  sail  stately 
iccessfiS  to  all  the  glorious  ports 
Future.  Going  home,  I  returned 
1  stores,  which  black  porters  were 
p.  But  I  stood  long,  looking  in, 
tmg  mv  imagination,  and  as  it  ap- 
,my  clothes,  with  the  spicy  sug- 
L    For  when  I  reached  home  my 


thrifty  mother, — ^another  Prue, — came 
snuffing  and  smelling  about  me. 

"Why!  my  son,  (muff,  snuff,)  where 
have  you  been?  (Snuff,  snm.)  Has 
the  baker  been  making  (snuff)  ginger- 
bread ?  You  smell  as  if  youM  been  in 
(snuffy  snuff,)  a  bag  of  cinnamon." 

"  rve  only  been  on  the  wharves,  mo- 
ther." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  I  hope  vou  haven't 
stuck  up  your  clothes  with  molasses. 
Wharves  are  dirty  places,  and  dangerous. 
You  must  take  care  of  yourself,  my  son. 
Really  this  smell  is  (sniiff,  snuffs)  very 
'  strong." 

But  I  departed  from  the  maternal  pre- 
sence, proud  and  happy.  I  was  aromatic. 
I  bore  about  with  me  the  true  foreign  air. 
Whoever  smelt  me  smelt  distant  coun- 
tries, I  had  nutmeg,  spices,  cinnamon, 
and  cloves,  without  the  jolly  red-nose. 
I  pleased  myself  with  being  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Indies.  I  was  in  good 
odor  with  myself,  and  all  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  is^  but  surely 
Nature  makes  kindly  provision.  An  im- 
agination so  easily  cfcited  as  mine  could 
not  have  escaped  disappointment  if  it  had 
had  ample  opportunity  and  experience  of 
the  lands  it  so  longed  to  see.  Therefore, 
although  I  made  the  India  voyage,  I  have 
never  oeen  a  traveller,  and  saving  the 
little  time  I  was  ashore  in  India,  I  did 
not  losethe  sense  of  novelty  and  romance, 
which  the  first  sight  of  foreign  lands  in- 
spires. That  little  time  was  aU  my  foreign 
travel.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  see  now  that 
I  should  never  have  found  the  country 
from  which  that  East  Indiaman  of  my 
early  days  arrived.  The  palnb  groves  do 
not  grow  with  which  that  hand  laid  upon 
the  ship  placed  me  in  magic  connection. 
And  as  for  the  lovely  Indian  maid  whom 
the  palmy  arches  bowered,  she  has  long 
since  clasped  some  native  lover  to  her 
bosom,  and,  ripned  into  mild  maternity, 
how  should  I  know  her  now  ? 

"  You  would  find  her  quite  as  easily 
now  as  then,"  says  my  Prue,  when  I 
speak  of  it. 

She  is  right  again,  as  usual,  that  pre- 
cious woman,  and  it  is  therefore  I  feel 
that  if  the  chances  of  life  have  moored 
me  fast  to  a  bookkeeper's  desk,  they  have 
left  all  the  lands  I  longed  to  see  fairer  and 
fresher  in  my  mind  than  they  could  ever 
be  in  my  memory.  Upon  my  only  voy- 
age I  used  to  climb  into  the  top  and  search 
the  horizon  for  the  shore.  But  now  in  a 
moment  of  calm  thought  I  see  a  more 
Indian  India  than  ever  mariner  discern- 
ed, and  do  not  envy  the  youths  who  go 
there  and  make  fortunes,  who  wear  grass- 
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cloth  jackets,  drink  iced  beer^  and  eat 
cuny,  whose  minds  Mi  asleep,  and  whose 
bodies  haye  liver  complaints.  Unseen  by 
irie  forever,  nor  ever  regretted,  shall  wave 
the  Egyptian  palms  and  the  Italian  pines. 
Untrodden  by  me  the  Forum  shall  still 
echo  with  the  footfall  of  imperial  Rome, 
and  the  Parthenon,  unrifled  of  its  mar- 
bles, look  perfect  across  the  Egean  blue. 
My  young  friends  return  from  their  for- 
eign tours  elate  with  the  smiles  of  a 
nameless  Italian  or  a  Parisian  belle.  I 
know  no  such  cheap  delights ;  I  am  a  suit- 
or of  Vittoria  Colonna ;  I  walk  with 
Tasso  along  the  terraced  garden  of  the 
Villa  d'Este,  and  look  to  see  Beatrice 
smiling  down  the  rich  gloom  of  the 
c^'press  shade.  You  staid  at  the  Hdtel 
Europa  in  Venice,  at  Daniellrs,  or  the 
LeoTie  bianco  ;  I  am  the  guest  of  Marino 
Faliero,  ana  I  whisper  to  his  wife  as  we 
dimb  the  giant's  staircase  in  Ihe  summer 
moonlight.  ' 

"Ah!  Benzaaraaro 

Andare  sqI  maro. 

Col  Kposo  del  xnar(>, 

Non  pao  consolare.** 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  I  did 
not  care  to  dine  with  you  and  Aurelia 
last  July,  that  I  am  content  not  to  stand 
in  St.  Peter's.  Alas !  if  I  could  see  the 
end  of  it,  it  would  not  be  St.  Peter's. 
For  those  of  us  whom  Nature  means  to 
keep  at  home,  she  provides  entertainment. 
One  man  goes  four  thousand  miles  to 
Italy,  and  does  not  see  it.  he  is  so  short- 
sighted. Another  is  so  Mir-sighted  that 
he  stays  in  his  room  and  sees  more  than 
Italy. 

But  for  this  very  reason  that  it  washes 
the  splendid  shores  of  my  possible  Europe 
and  Asia,  the  sea  draws  me  <5onstantly  to 
itself.  Before  I  came  to  New  York, 
while  I  was  still  a  clerk  in  Boston,  court- 
ing Prue,  and  living  out  of  town,  I  never 
knew  of  a  ship  sailing  for  India  or  even 
for  England  and  France,  but  I  went  up 
to  the  State  House  cupola  or  to  the  oh- 
servatory  on  some  friend's  house  in  Rox- 
bury,  where  I  could  not  be  interrupted, 
and  there  watched  the  departure.  The 
sails  hung  ready;  the  ship  lay  in  the 
stream;  busy  little  boats  and  puffing 
steamers  darting  about  it,  clung  to  its 
side,  paddled  away  from  it,  or  led  the  way 
to  sea,  as  minnows  might  pilot  a  whale. 
The  anchor  was  slowly  swung  at  the  bow, 
I  could  not  hear  the  sailor's  song,  but  I 
knew  they  were  singing.  I  coula  not  see 
the  parting  of  friend^  but  I  knew  fiire- 
wclls  were  spoken.  1  did  not  share  the 
confusion,  although  I  knew  what  bustle 
there  was,  what  hurry,  what  shouting, 


what  creaking,  what  &11  of  rope 
iron,  what  shurp  oaths,  low  laugha 
pers,  sobs.  But  I  was  oool,  high,  sej 
To  me  it  was 

*«  A  painted  dilp 
Upon  a  painted  ocean.** 

The  sails  were  shaken  out,  and  tb 
began  to  move.  It  was  a  fiur  breei 
haps,  and  no  steamer  was  needed4> 
her  away.  She  receded  down  tbc 
Friends  turned  back, — ^I  could  d 
them, — and  waved  their  hands^  and 
their  eyes,  and  went  home  to  dmner. 
ther  and  farther  from  the  ships  at  a 
the  lessening  vessel  became  siDgl 
solitary  upon  the  water.  The  sun 
in  the  west ;  but  I  watched  her 
Every  fash  of  her  sails  as  she  tada 
turned,  thrilled  piv  heart  Yet  Pn 
not  on  board.  I  had  never  seen  o 
the  passengers  or  the  crew.  I  d 
know  the  consignees  nor  the  name 
vessel.  I  had  shipped  no  adventu: 
risked  any  insurance,  nor  made  ao 
but  my  eyes  dung  to  her  as  Ariadi 
the  fading  sail  of  Bacchus.  The  shi 
freighted  with  more  than  appeared 
her  papers,  yet  she  was  not  a  smi 
She  bore  all  there  was  of  that  nai 
lading,  yet  the  next  ship  would  ca 
much.  She  was  freighted  with 
My  hopes  and  wishes,  and  vazue  i 
were  all  on  board.  It  seemed  to 
treasure  not  less  rich  than  that 
filled  the  East  Indiaman  at  the  old 
in  my  boyhood.  When  at  lengt 
ship  was  a  sparkle  upon  the  hori 
waved  my  hand  in  last  farewell,  I  st 
my  eyes  for  a  last  glimpse.  My 
had  gone  to  sea,  and  had  left  noise  h 
But  now  I  heard  again  themultitm 
murmur  of  the  city,  and  went 
rapidly,  and  threaded  the  short,  n 
streets  to  the  office.  Yet,  belie 
every  dream  of  that  day,  as  I  wi 
the  vessel,  was  written  at  night  to 
She  knew  that  my  heart  had  not 
away. 

Those  days  are  long  past  now.  bi 
I  widk  upon  the  Battery  and  look  t 
the  Narrows,  and  know  that  beyond 
separated  only  by  the  sea,  are  nu 
whom  I  would  so  gladly  know,  i 
rarely  hear.  The  sea  rolls  betwi 
li^e  the  lapse  of  dusky  ages, 
trusted  themselves  to  it,  and  it  bon 
away  far  and  &r  as  if  into  the 
lASt  night  I  read  of  Antony,  bat  ! 
not  heard  from  Christopher  these 
months,  and  by  so  much  farther  a 
he,  so  much  older  and  more  remote 
Antony.  As  for  William,  he  is  as 
as  any  of  the  shepherd  kings  of 
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fiusties.  It  is  the  sea  that 
it  has  carried  them  ofiT  and 
-ay  upon  its  other  side.  It  is 
e  sea  did  not  put  them  upon 
J.  Are  they  hale  and  happy 
their  hair  gray,  and  have 
Chios  ?  Or  have  they  taken 
cratches  ?  Are  they  popes 
yet?  Do  they  feast  with 
rgia,  or  preach  red  republic- 
>  Council  of  Ten  ?  Do  they 
{  how  brightly  breaks  the 
ith  Massaniello,  and  do  they 
rsses  and  skip  ashore  to  the 
laB  Mesrour,  chief  of  the  £u- 
lit  them  with  Zobcide  in  the 
ien,  or  have  they  made  cheese 
lit  pepper  ?  Friends  of  my 
I  in  your  wanderings  have  you 
JaBral  Lotus,  that  you  neither 
od  us  tidings  ? 

9  sea  also  came  idle  rumors, 
rta  steal  into  history  and  do- 
&  Was  it  longer  ago  than 
lat  I  walked  with  my  cousin, 
fa  widow,  and  talked  with 
iuntries  to  which  she  meant  to 
ras  young,  and  dark-eyed,  and 
toops  of  gold,  barbaric  gold,  in 
e  lK>pe  of  Italy,  the  thought  of 
bad  risen  like  a  dawn  in  the 
ber  mind.  I  talked  and  lis- 
od  turns.  Was  it  longer  ago 
ay  that  she  told  me  of  her 
ifl^  bow  palaces  tapestried  with 
intings  should  be  cheaply 
M  best  of  teachers  lead  her 
he  completest  and  most  vari- 
g|B ;  how, — and  with  her  slen- 
T— she  should  have  a  box  at 
id  a  carriaee,  and  liveried  ser- 
1  perfect  health  and  youth. 
ctlife  in  a  perfect  climate? 
tist  do  I  hear?  Why  does  a 
les  drop  so  audibly  upon  my 
ntbottom  looks  across  with 
d  rebuking  glance  of  inquiry, 
I  kind  to  let  even  a  single  tear 
1  ocean  of  tears  is  pent  up  in 
would  burst  and  overflow  if 
•p  should  force  its  way  out. 
the  sea  came  faint  gusty  sto- 
r  voices  in  the  wind,  of  a  clois- 
;  and  sunny  seclusion — and  a 
•wn  and  unexplained  luxury  ? 
I  picture  of  a  pale  face  show- 
reaming  black  hair,  and  large 
king  upon  lovely  and  noble 
^iDg  in  the  sunshine — and  a 
with  thoughts  straming  into 
r  ?  Who  is  this  figure,  a  man 
lely,  with  melting  eyes  and 
ion,  who  comes  and  goes  at 


pleasure,  who  is  not  a  husband,  yet  has 
the  key  of  the  cloistered  garden  ?  I  do 
not  know.  They  are  secrets  of  the  sea. 
The  pictures  pass  before  my  mind  sudden- 
ly and  unawares,  and  I  feel  the  tears  ris- 
ing that  I  would  gladly  repress.  Titbot- 
tom  looks  at  me,  then  stands  by  the  win- 
dow of  the  office  and  leans  his  brow 
acrainst  the  cold  iron  bars,  and  looks  dowxi 
into  the  little  square  paved  court.  I  take 
my  hat  and  steal  out  of  the  office  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  slowly  pace  the  hurrying 
streets.  Meek-eyed  Alice!  magnificent 
Maud  !  sweet  baby  Lilian !  why  does  the 
sea  imprison  you  so  far  away,  when  will 
you  return  ?  whei^  do  you  linger  ?  The 
water  laps  idly  about  the  docks, — lies  calm, 
or  gayly  heaves.  Why  does  it  bring  me- 
doubts  and  fears  now,  that  brought  such 
bounty  of  beauty  in  the  days  long  gone  ? 

I  remember  that  the  day  when  my  dark 
haired  cousin,  with  hoops  of  barbaric  gold 
in  her  ears,  sailed  for  Italy,  was  quarter  day 
when  wo  balanced  the  books.  It  was 
nearly  noon,  and  in  my  impatience  to  be 
away,  I  had  not  added  my  columns  with 
sufficient  care.  The  inexorable  hand  of 
the  office  clock  pointed  solemnly  towards 
twelve,  and  the  remorseless  pendulum 
ticked  solemnly  to  noon.  To  a  man  whoso 
pleasures  are  not  many,  and  rather  small, 
the  loss  of  such  an  event  as  saying  fare- 
well and  wishing  God  speed  to  a  friend  go- 
ing for  Europe,  is  a  great  loss.  It  was  so 
especially  because  there  was  always  more 
to  me,  in  every  departure,  than  the  part- 
ing and  the  farewell.  I  was  gradually  re- 
nouncing this  pleasure  as  I  saw  small 
prospect  of  ending  before  noon,  when 
Titbottom,  after  looking  at  me  a  moment, 
came  to  my  side  of  the  desk,  and  said : 

"  I  should  like  to  finish  that  for  you." 

I  looked  at  him :  poor  Titbottom !  he 
had  no  friends  to  wish  God  speed  upon- 
any  journey.  I  quietly  wiped  my  pen,, 
took  down  my  hat|  and  went  out  It  was 
in  the  days  of  sail  packets  and  less  regu- 
larity, when  going  to  Europe  was  more  of 
an  epoch  in  life.  How  gayly  my  cousin- 
stood  upon  the  deck  and  detailed  to  me 
her  plans !  How  merrily  the  childrea 
shouted  and  sang !  How  long  I  held  my 
cousin's  little  hand  in  mine,  and  gazed  in^ 
to  her  great  eyes,  remembering  that  they 
would  see  and  touch  the  things  that  wer» 
invisible  to  me  for  ever,  but  all  the  itfore 
precious  and  fair !  She  kissed  me — I  was 
}i^unger  then — there  were  tears,  I  remem- 
ber, and  prayers,  and  promises,  a  waving 
handkerchief, — a  fading  sail. 

It  was  onl^  the  other  day  that  I  saw 
another  partmg  of  the  same  kind.  I  was 
not  a  principal,  only  a  spectator  *,  but  ^ 
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fond  am  I  of  sharing,  afar  off  as  it  were, 
and  unseen,  the  sympathies  of  human  be- 
ings, that  I  cannot  avoid  often  going  to 
the  dock  upon  steamer-days  and  giving 
myself  to  that  pleasant  and  melancholy 
observation.  There  is  always  a  crowd, 
bnt  this  day  it  was  almost  impossible  to 
advance  through  the  masses  of  people. 
The  eager  faces  hurried  by ;  a  constant 
stream  poured  up  the  gangway  into  the 
steamer,  and  the  upper  deck,  to  which  I 
gradually  made  my  way,  was  crowded 
with  the  passengers  and  the*ir  friends. 
There  was  one  group  upon  which  my  eyes 
first  fell  and  upon  which  my  memory  lin- 
gers. A  glance,  brilliant  as  daybreak, — 
a  voice, 

•*  Her  voice's  mosic,— call  it  the  well's  bubbling,  the 
bird's  warble,** 

a  goddess  girdled  with  flowers,  and  smiling 
farewell  upon  a  circle  of  worshippers,  to 
each  one  of  whom  that  gracious  calmness 
made  the  smile  sweeter,  and  the  farewell 
more  sad, — other  figures,  other  flowers, 
an  angel  face— all  these  I  saw  in  that 
group  as  I  was  swayed  up  and  down  the 
deck  by  the  eager  swarm  of  people.  The 
hour  came,  and  I  went  on  shore  with  the 
rest.  The  plank  was  drawn  away, — the 
captain  raised  his  hand — the  huge  steamer 
slowly  moved, — a  cannon  was  fired — the 
ship  was  gone. 

The  sun  sparkled  upon  the  water  as 
they  sailed  away.  In  five  minutes  the 
steamer  was  as  separated  from  the  shore 
as  if  it  had  been  at  sea  a  thousand  years, 
I  leaned  against  a  post  upon  the  dock  and 
looked  around.  Ranged  upon  the  edge 
of  the  wharf  stood  that  band  of  worship- 
pers, waving  handkerchiefs  and  straining 
their  eyes  to  see  the  last  smile  of  farewel^ 
— did  any  eager  selfish  eye  hope  to  see 
a  tear?  They  to  whom  the  handker- 
chiefs were  waved  stood  high  upon  the 
stem,  holding  flowers.  Over  them  hung 
the  great  flag,  raised  by  the  gentle  wind 
into  the  graceful  folds  of  a  canopy, — say 
rather  a  gorgeous  gonfalon  waved  over 
that  triumphant  departure,  over  that  su- 
preme youth,  and  bloom,  and  beauty, 
going  out  across  the  mystic  ocean  to 
carry  a  finer  charm  and  more  human 
splendor  into  those  realms  of  my  imagi- 
nation beyond  the  sea.  "  You  will  return, 
O  youth  and  beauty ! "  I  said  to  my  dream- 
ing and  foolish  self,  as  I  contemplated 
those  fair  figures,  richer  than  Alexander 
with  Indian  spoils.  All  that  historic  as- 
sociation, that  copious  civilization,  those 
grandeurs  and  graces  of  art,  that  variety 
and  picturesquencss  of  life,  will  mellow  and 
d«ejx$n   your  experience   even   as   time 


silently  touches  those  old  pictures  into  a 
more  persuasive  and  pathetic  beauty,  and 
as  this  increasing  summer  sheds  ever  soft- 
er lustre  upon  the  landscape.  You  will 
return  conquerors  and  not  conquered. 
Y'ou  will  bring  Europe,  even  as  Aurelian 
brought  Zenobia  captive,  to  deck  yonr 
homeward  triumph.  I  do  not  woncfer 
that  tl^ese  clouds  break  away,  I  do  not 
wonder  that  the  sun  presses  out  and  floods 
all  the  air,  and  the  land,  and  the  water, 
with  light  that  graces  with  happy  omens 
your  stately  farewell." 

But  if  my  faded  face  looked  after  them 
with  such  earnest  and  longing  emotion, — 
I,  a  solitary  old  man,  unknown  to  those 
fair  beings,  and  standing  apart  from  that 
band  of  lovers,  yet  in  that  moment  bonnd 
more  closely  to  them  than  they  knew, — 
how  was  it  with  those  whose  hearts  sailed 
away  with  that  youth  and  beauty?  I 
watched  them  closely  from  behind  my 
post.  I  knew  that  life  had  paused  with 
them  ;  that  the  world  stood  still.  I  knew 
that  the  long,  long  summer  would  be  only 
a  yearning  regret.  I  knew  that  each  asked 
himself  the  mournful  question,  "  Is  this 
parting  typical — this  slow,  sad,  sweet  reces- 
sion?" And  I  knew  that  they  did  not 
dare  to  ask  whether  they  should  meet 
again,  nor  to  contemplate  the  chances  of 
the  sea. 

The  steamer  swept  on,  she  was  near 
Staten  Island,  and  a  final  gun  boomed 
far  and  low  across  the  water.  The  crowd 
was  dispersing,  but  the  little  group  re- 
mained. Was  it  not  all  that  Hood  had 
sung? 

"  I  saw  thee,  loVeij  Inez, 
Descend  along  the  shore 
With  bands  of  noble  gentlemen. 
And  banners  waved  before; 
And  gentle  youth  and  maidersgaj. 
And  snowy  plumes  they  wore ; — 
It  would  have  been  a  beauteous  droam. 
If  it  had  been  no  more !  ** 

**  0  youth  ! "  I  said  to  them  without 
speaking,  "be  it  gently  said  as  it  is 
solemnly  thought,  should  they  return  no 
more,  yet  in  your  memories  the  high  hour 
of  their  loveliness  is  for  ever  enshrined. 
Should  they  come  no  more  they  never 
will  be  old,  nor  changed,  to  you.  You 
will  wax  and  wane,  you  will  suffer,  and 
struggle,  and  grow  old,  but  this  summer 
vision  will  smile,  immortal,  upon  your 
lives,  and  they  shall  shed  for  ever,  under 
that  slowly  waving  flag,  smiling  hope  and 
peace.  It  is  so  elsewhere  ;  it  is  the  ten- 
derness of  Nature.  Long,  long  ago,  w* 
lost  our  first-born,  Prue  and  I.  Since 
then,  we  have  grown  older,  and  our  chil- 
dren with  us.      Change  comes,  and  grk^ 
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pcThaps,  and  decay.  We  are  happy,  our 
children  are  obedient  and  gay.  But 
should  Prue  live  until  she  has  lost  us  all, 
and  laid  us,  gray  and  weary,  in  our 
graves,  she  will  have  alwa5''S  one  babe  in 
her  heart.  Every  mother  who  has  lost 
an  infant,  has  gained  a  child  of  immortal 
youth.  Can  you  find  comfort  here,  lov- 
ers, whose  mistress  has  sailed  away  ?  " 

I  did  not  ask  the  question  aloud,  I 
thought  it  only,  as  I  watched  the  youths, 
and  turned  away  while  they  still  stood 
gazing.  One,  I  observed,  climbed  a  post 
and  waved  his  black  hat  before  the  white- 
washed side  of  the  shed  over  the  dock, 
whence  I  supposed  he  would  tumble  into 
the  water.  Another  had  tied  a  handker- 
chief to  the  end  of  a  somewhat  baggy  um- 
brella, and,  in  the  eagerness  of  gazing, 
had  forgotten  to  wave  it,  so  that  it  hung 
mournfully  down,  as  if  overpowered  with 
the  grief  it  could  not  express.  The  en- 
tranced youth  still  held  the  umbrella 
aloft.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  he  had  struck 
his  flag ;  or  as  if  one  of  my  cravats  were 
airing  in  that  sunlight.  A  negro  carter 
was  joking  with  an  apple-woman  at  the 
entrance  of  the  dock.  The  steamer  was 
out  of  sight.  I  found  that  I  was  belated 
and  hurried  back  to  my  desk.  Alas! 
poor  lovers ;  I  wonder  if  they  are  watch- 
ing still  ?  Has  he  fallen  exhausted  from 
the  post  into  the  water  ?  Is  that  hand- 
kerchief bleached  and  rent  still  pendant 
upon  that  somewhat  baggy  umbrella  ? 

"  Youth  and  beauty  went  to  Europe  to- 
day," said  I  to  Prue,  as  I  stirred  my  tea 
at  evening. 

As  I  spoke,  our  youngest  daughter 
brought  me  the  sugar.  She  is  just  eigh- 
teen, and  her  name  should  bo  Hebe.  I 
took  a  lump  of  sugar  and  looked  at  her. 
8 he  had  never  seemed  so  lovely,  and  as  I 
dropped  the  lump  in  my  cup,  I  kissed  her. 
I  glanced  at  Prue.  The  dear  woman 
smiled,  but  did  not  answer  my  exclama- 
tion. 

Thus,  without  travelling,  T  travel,  and 
share  the  emotions  of  those  T  do  not  know. 
But  sometimes  the  old  lonp:ing  comes  over 
me  as  in  the  days  when  I  timidly  touched 
the  huge  East  Indiaman,  and  magnetical- 
ly sailed  round  the  world.  It  was  but  a 
few  days  after  the  lovers  and  I  waved 
farewell  to  the  steamer  and  while  the 
lovely  figures  standing  under  the  great 
gonfalons  were  as  vivid  in  my  mind  as 
ever,  that  a  day  of  premature  sunny  sad- 
ness, like  those  of  the  Indian  summer, 
drew  me  away  from  the  office  early  in 
the  afternoon:  for  fortunately  it  is  our 
dull  season  now,  and  even  Titbottom 
sometimes  leaves  the  ofQce  by  five  o'clock. 


Although  why  he  should  leave  it,  or  where 
he  goes,  or  what  he  does,  I  do  not  well 
know.  Before  I  knew  him,  I  used  some- 
times to  meet  him  with  a  man  whom  I 
was  afterwards  told  was  Bartleby,  the 
scrivener.  Even  then  it  seemed  to  me 
that  they  rather  clubbed  their  loneliness 
than  made  society  for  each  other.  Re- 
cently I  have  not  seen  Bartleby;  but 
Titbottom  seems  no  more  solitary  because 
he  is  alone. 

I  strolled  into  the  Battery,  and  as  I 
sauntered  about,  Staten  Island  looked  so 
alluring,  tender-hued  with  summer  and 
melting  in  the  haze,  that  I  resolved  to  in- 
dulge myself  in  a  pleasure-trip.  It  was 
a  little  selfish,  perhaps,  to  go  alone,  but 
I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  saw  that  if  I 
should  hurry  home  for  Prue  the  trip 
would  be  lost ;  then  I  should  be  disappoint- 
ed and  she  would  be  grieved.  Ought  I 
not  rather  (I  like  to  begin  questions 
which  I  am  going  to  answer  aftirmative- 
ly,  wit^i  oughQ  to  take  the  trip  and  re- 
count my  Hrdventures  to  Prue  upon  my 
return,  whereby  I  should  actually  enjoy 
the  excursion  and  the  pleasure  of  telling 
her,  while  she  would  enjoy  my  story  and 
be  glad  that  I  was  pleased  ?  Ought  I 
wilfully  to  deprive  us  both  of  this  various 
enjoyment  by  aiming  at  a  higher,  which, 
in  losing,  we  should  k>se  all  ?    * 

Unfortimately,  just  as  I  was  triumph- 
antly answering  "  Certainly  not ! "  ano- 
ther question  marched  into  my  mind, 
escorted  by  a  somewhat  defiant  aug?U. 

"  Ought  I  to  go  when  I  have  such  a 
debate  about  it?" 

But  while  I  was  perplexed  and  scoffing 
at  my  own  scruples,  the  ferir-bell  sud- 
denly rang,  and  answered  all  my  ques- 
tions. Involuntarily  I  hurried  on  board. 
The  boat  slipped  from  the  dock.  I  went 
up  on  deck  to  enjoy  the  view  of  the  city 
from  the  bay,  but  just  as  I  sat  down  and 
meant  to  have  said  "  how  beautiful ! "  I 
found  myself  asking : 

"  Ought  I  to  have  come  ?  " 

Lost  in  perplexing  debate  I  saw  little 
of  the  scenery  of  the  bay ;  but  the  remem- 
brance of  Prue  and  the  gentle  influence 
of  the  day  plunged  me  into  a  mood  of 
pensive  reverie  which  nothing  tended  to 
destroy,  until  we  suddenly  arrived  at  the 
landing.  As  I  was  stepping  ashore  I  was 
greeted  by  Mr.  Bourne,  who  passes  the 
summer  on  the  island,  and  who  hospita- 
bly asked  if  I  were  going  his  way.  Hia 
way  was  toward  the  southern  end  of  the 
island,  and  I  said  yes.  His  pockets  were 
full  or  papers  and  his  brow  of  wiankles, 
so  when  we  reached  the  point  where  lie 
should  turn  off!  I  asked  him  V>  V^  \&ft 
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alight,  although  he  was  verj  anxious  to 
canr  me  wherefver  I  was  going. 

"  I  am  only  strolling  about,"  I  answer- 
ed as  I  clambered  carefully  out  of  the 
wagon. 

"Strolling  about?"  asked' he  in  a  be- 
wildered manner,  "  do  people  stroll  about 
nowadays  ?  " 

"  Sometimes  "  I  answered,  smiling,  as 
I  pulled  my  trousers  down  over  my  boots, 
for  they  had  dragged  up  as  I  stepped  out 
of  the  wa^i^on,  ^  and  beside,  what  can  an 
old  bookkeeper  do  better  in  the  dull 
season  than  stroll  about  this  pleasant  is- 
land and  watch  the  ships  at  sea  ?  " 

Bourne  looked  at  me  with  his  weary 
eyes. 

"  I'd  give  five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
for  a  dull  season,"  said  he,  "  but  as  for 
strolling,  I've  foi^tten  how." 

As  he  spoke  his  eyes  wandered  dreami- 
ly across  the  fields  and  woods,  and  were 
fastened  upon  distant  sails. 

"  It  is  pleasant,"  he  said  musingly,  and 
fell  into  filcnce.  But  I  had  no  time  to 
spare,  so  I  wished  him  good  afternoon. 

"  I  hope  your  wife  is  well/'  said  Bourne 
to  me,  as  I  turned  away.  jPoor  Bourne  ! 
He  drove  on  alone  in  his  wagon. 

But  I  made  haste  to  the  most  solitary 
^int  upon  the  southern  shore,  and  there 
sat,  glad  t(4  be  so  near  the  sea.  There  was 
that  warm  sympathetic  silence  in  the  air 
that  gives  to  Indian-summer  days  almost 
a  human  tenderness  of  feeling.  A  deli- 
cate haze,  that  seemed  only  the  kindly  air 
made  visible,  hung  over  the  sea.  The 
water  lapped  languidly  among  the  rocks, 
and  the  voices  of  children  in  a  boat  be- 
yond rang  musically,  and  gradually  rece- 
ded until  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  was  aware  of 
the  outline  of  a  laiige  ship  drawn  vaguely 
upon  the  mist,  which  I  supposed  at  first  to 
be  only  a  kind  of  mirage.  But  the  more 
steadfastly  I  gazed,  the  more  distinct  it  be- 
came, and  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that  I 
saw  a  stately  ship  lying  at  anchor  not 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  the  land. 

*•  It  is  an  extraordinar}'  place  to  anchor." 
I  said  to  myself,  "  or  can  she  be  ashore  ?" 

There  were  lio  signs  of  distress ;  the 
sails  were  carefully  clewed  up,  and  there 
were  no  sailors  in  the  tops  nor  upon  the 
shrouds.  A  flag,  of  which  I  could  not  see 
the  device  or  the  nation,  hung  heavily  at 
the  stem,  and  looked  as  if  it  had  fallen 
asleep.  My  curiosity  began  to  be  singu- 
larly excited.  The  form  of  the  vessel 
seemed  not  to  be  permanent,  but  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  1  was  sure  that  I  had 
seen  half  a  dozen  ditferent  ships.  As  I 
gazed  I  saw  no  more  sails,  nor  masts,  but 


a  long  range  of  oars,  flashing  Kke  i 
fringe,  or  straight  and  stiff  like  t 
of  a  sea-monster. 

"  It  is  some  bloated  crab  or  lobst 
nified  by  the  mist,"  I  said  to  mysi 
placently. 

But  at  the  same  moment  theit 
concentrated  flashing  and  blaadng 
spot  among  the  figging,  and  it  waf 
saw  a  beatified  ram,  or,  more  t 
sheepskin  splendid  as  the  hair  of  B 

"  Is  that  the  golden  fleece  ?  "  I  ti 
"But  surely  Jason  and  the  Ar| 
have  gone  home  long  since.  Do  « 
on  gold-fleecing  expeditions  now  ?" 
myself  in  perplexity.  "Can  thi 
California  steamer  ?  " 

now  could  I  have  thought  it  a  st 
Did  I  not  see  those  sails  ^*  thin  and 
Did  I  not  feel  the  melancholy  of  t 
itary  bark?  It  had  a  mystic  i 
boreal  brilliancy  shimmered  in  itt 
for  it  was  drifting  seaward.  A 
fear  curdled  along  my  veins.  Th 
mer  sun  shone  cool.  The  weary.  I 
ship  was  gashed  as  if  gnawea 
There  was  terror  in  the  air,  as  a  *' 
hand  so  brown  "  waved  to  me  fi: 
deck.  I  lay  as  one  bewitched.  T! 
of  the  ancient  mariner  seemed  to  b 
ing  for  me  like  the  hand  of  death. 

Death  ?  Why,  as  I  was  inly 
Prue's  forgiveness  for  my  solitary 
and  consequent  demise,  a  glance  1 
fulness  of  summer  splendor  gosl 
me;  the  odor  of  flowers  and  of 
gums  made  all  the  atmosphere.  I 
ed  the  orient  and  lay  drunk  wit 
while  that  strange  ship,  a  goldei 
now,  with  glistening  draperies  U 
with  flowers,  paced  to  the  measo] 
of  oars  along  the  calm,  and  C 
smiled  alluringly  from  the  great  pi 
heart. 

Was  this  a  barge  for  summer 
this  peculiar  ship  I  saw  ?  It  had 
dignity,  a  cumbrous  grandeur,  a 
its  masts  were  shattered  and  its  si 
It  hung  pretematurally  still  upon 
as  if  tormented  and  exhausted 
driving  and  drifting.  I  saw  no  sai 
a  great  Spanish  ensign  floated  o 
waved,  a  funeral  plume.  I  know 
The  armada  was  long  since  scattc 
floating  far 

**on  dMoUite  rainy  seai,^ 

lost  for  centuries,  and  again  res 
sight,  here  lay  one  of  the  fated 
Spain.    The  huge  galleon  soeme 
all  the  air,  built  up  against  the 
the  gilded  ships  of  Claude  Lorraim 
the  sunset 
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Bat  U  fled,  for  now  a  black  flag  flat- 
tered at  the  mast-head—a  long  low  vessel 
durted  swiftly  where  the  vast  ship  lay ; 
there  came  a  shrilling,  piping  whistle,  the 
clash  of  cutlasses,  fierce  ringing  oaths, 
Fhirp  pistol  cracks,  the  thunder  of  com- 
Band,  and  over  all  the  gusty  yell  of  a  do- 
BMmiac  chorus^ 


•My 


wM  Robert  Eidd,  as  I  sailed." 


—There  were  no  clouds  longer,  but  under 
a  seraie  sky  I  saw  the  bark  moving  with 
ft^  pomp,  thronged  with  ^ve  senators 
b  flowing  robes,  uid  one  with  ducal  bon- 
Ml  in  the  midst,  holding  a  ring.  The 
ODOoth  bark  swam  upon  a  calm  like  that 
of  aonthem  latitudes.  I  saw  the  Bucen- 
toro  and  the  nuptials  of  Venice  and  the 
Adriatic 

Who  were  those  coming  over  the  side  1 
THko  crowded  the  boats,  and  sprang  into 
Ihe  water?  men  in  old  Spanish  armor, 
with  plumes  and  swords,  and  bearing  a 
glittenng  fcross  ?  Who  was  he  standing 
npOD  the  deck  with  folded  arms  and  ga- 
Dig  toward  the  shore,  as  lovers  on  their 
miatresses  and  martyrs  upon  heaven? 
Over  what  distant  and  tumultuous  seas 
had  this  small  craft  escaped  from  other 
centories  axyd  distant  shores?  AY  hat 
aoandg  of  foreign  hymns,  forgotten  now, 
«n  these,  and  what  solemnity  of  debark- 
atiiD?  Was  this  grave  form,  Columbus  ? 

Tet  these  were  not  so  Spanish  as  they 
aeoMd  just  now.  This  group  of  stem- 
fittd  men  with  high  peaked  hats,  who 
knelt  upon  the  cold  deck  and  looked  out 
ipOD  A  shore  which,  I  could  see  by  their 
'pjkn  smile  of  satisfaction,  was  rough, 
ad  bare,  and  forbidding.  In  that  soft  af- 
ternoon, standing  in  mournful  groups  upon 
that  small  deck,  why  did  they  seem  to 
ne  to  be  seeing  the  ad  shores  of  wintry 
New  England  ?  That  phantom-ship  could 
let  be  the  May  Flower! 

I  gaied  long  upon  that  shifting  illusion. 

"*&  I  should  board  this  ship,"  I  asked 
nyieU;  ''where  should  I  go?  whom 
dioQldlmeet?  what  should  I  see?  Isnot 
this  the  vessel  that  shall  carry  me  to  my 
£aiope,  my  foreign  countries,  my  irapossi- 
hle  India,  the  Atlantis  that  I  have  lost  ?  " 

As  I  sat  starmg  at  it  I  could  not  but 
wonder  whether  Bourne  had  seen  this 
ail  when  he  looked  upon  the  water? 
Does  he  see  such  sights  every  day,  be- 
cause he  lives  down  here  ?  Is  it  not  per- 
haps a  magical  yacht  of  his  ?  and  does  he 
ihp  off  privately  after  business  hours  to 
Venice,  and  Spain,  and  Egypt,  perhaps  to 
£1  Dorado?  Does  he  run  races  with 
Ptoleniy,  Philopater  and  Hiero  of  Syra- 
cue,  rare  regattas   on    fabulous  seas? 
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Why  not  ?  He  is  a  rich  man  too,  and  why 
should* not  a  New  York  merchant  do 
what  a  Syracuse  tyrant  and  an  Egyptian 
prince  did  ?  Has  Bourne's  yacht  those 
sumptuous  chambers,  like  Philopater's 
gallery,  of  which  the  greater  part  was 
made  of  split  cedar,  and  of  Milesian  cy- 
press ;  and  has  he  twenty  doors  put  to- 
gether with  beams  of  citron- wood  with 
many  ornaments?  Has  the  roof  of  his 
cabin  a  carved  golden  face,  and  is  his  sail 
linen  with  a  purple  fringe  ? 

I  suppose  it  is  so,  I  said  to  myself  as  I 
looked  wistfully  at  the  ship  which  began 
to  glimmer  and  melt  in  the  haze. 

"  It  certainly  is  not  a  fishing  smack  ?  " 
I  asked  doubtfully. 

No,  it  must  be  Bourne's  mi^c  yacht ;  I 
was  sure  of  it.  I  could  not  help  laughing 
at  poor  old  Hiero,  whose  cabins  were  di- 
vided into  many  rooms  with  floors  com- 
posed of  mosaic  work  of  all  kinds  of  stones 
tessellated.  And  on  this  mosaic  the  whole 
story  of  the  Iliad  was  depicted  in  a  mar- 
vellous manner.  He  had  only  garflens 
"  of  all  sorts  of  most  wonderful  beauty, 
enriched  with  all  sorts  of  plants,  and 
shadowed  by  roofs  of  lead  or  tiles.  And 
besides  this,  there  were  tents  roofed  with 
boughs  of  white  ivy  and  of  the  vine,  the 
roots  of  which  derived  their  moisture  from 
casks  full  of  earth,  and  were  watered  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  gardens.  There 
were  temples,  also,  with  doors  of  ivory  and 
citron-wood,  furnished  in  the  most  ex- 
quisite manner,  with  pictures  and  statues, 
and  with  goblets  and  vases  of  every  form 
and  shape  imaginable." 

"  Poor  Bourne  I "  I  said,  "  I  suppose  his 
is  finer  than  that  which  is  a  thousand 
years  old.  Poor  Bourne !  I  don't  wonder 
that  his  eyes  are  weary,  and  that  he 
would  pay  so  dearly  for  a  day  of  leisure. 
Dear  me !  is  it  one  of  the  prices  that  must 
be  paid  for  wealth,  the  keeping  up  a  magic 
yacht  ?  " 

Involuntarily  I  had  asked  the  question 
aloud. 

**  The  magic  yacht  is  not  Bourne's,"  an- 
swered a  familiar  voice.  I  looked  up 
and  Titbottom  stood  by  my  side.  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  all  Bourne's  money 
would  not  buy  the  yacht?"  a.sked  he. 
*'  He  cannot  even  sec  it.  And  if  he  could, 
it  would  be  no  magic  yacht  to  him,  but 
only  a  battered  and  solitary  hulk. " 

The  haze  blew  gently  away  as  Tit- 
bottom  six)ke,  and  there  lay  ray  Spanish 
galleon,  my  Bucentoro,  my  Cleopatra's 
galley,  and  Columbus's  Santa  Maria,  and 
the  Pilgrim's  May  Flower,  an  old  bleach- 
ing wreck  upon  the  beach. 

*•  Do  you  suppose  any  true  love  is  in 
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▼ain  ?  "  asked  Titbottom  solemnly,  as  he 
stood  bareheaded,  and  the  soff  sunset 
win^  played  with  his  few  hairs.  "  Could 
Cleopatra  smile  upon  Antony,  and  the 
moon  upon  Endvmion,  and  the  sea  not 
love  its  lovers  ?  " 

The  fresh  sea  air  breathed  upon  our 
faces  as  ho  spoke.  I  might  have  sailed  in 
Hiero^s  ship,  or  in  Roman  galleys,  had  I 
lived  long  centuries  ago,  and  been  bom  a 
nobleman.  But  would  it  be  so  sweet  a 
remembrance,  that  of  lying  on  a  marble 
couch  under  a  golden  faced  roof  and  with- 
in doors  of  citron  wood  and  ivory,  and 
sailing  in  that  state  to  greet  queens  who 
are  mummies  now,  as  that  of  seeing  these 
fair  figures,  standing  under  the  great  gon- 
falons, themselves'  as  lovely  as  Egyptian 
belles,  and  going  to  see  more  than  Egypt 
dreamed? 

The  yacht  was  mine,  then,  and  not 
Bourne's.  I  took  Titbottom's  arm  and 
we  sauntered   toward  the  ferry.     What 


sumptuous  Sultan  was  I,  with  t 
vizier?  My  languid  odalisque,  \ 
lay  at  my  feet  as  we  advanced,  an< 
led  all  over  with  a  sunset  smile, 
trusted  myself  to  her  arms  to  be  1 
the  realms  that  I  shall  never  see,  c 
long  voyages  toward  Cathay,  I 
sure  I  should  have  brought  a  dm 
cious  present  to  Prue,  than  the  a 
that  afternoon. 

"  Ought  I  to  have  gone  alone  ? ' 
ed  her  as  I  ended. 

^^  I  ought  not  to  have  gone  wit 
she  replied,  "  for  I  had  work  to  d 
how  strange  that  you  should  a 
things  at  Staten  Island.  I  never  < 
Titbottom,"  said  she,  turning  to  i 
uty,  whom  I  had  asked  to  tea. 

^' Madam,"  answered  Titbottoi 
a  kind  of  wan  and  quaint  dignity^ 
I  could  not  help  thinking  he  mu 
arrived  in  that  stray  ship  from  the 
armada,  **  neither  did  Mr.  Bourne 
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CHAPTER  L 

A.  LRTLK  XXPLANATIOX. 

THE  title  of  this  article  may  induce 
people  to  suppose  that  I  am  writing 
from  experience  ;  that  I  am,  perhaps,  in 
debt,  and  short  of  money.  I  am  no  such 
thing.  On  the  contrary  I  am  exceedingly 
wealthy.  I  have  very  large  possessions 
in  Ireland.  I  have  a  greater  sum  than 
modesty  allows  me  to  mention,  invested 
in  Tuscarora  coal  stock.  My  credit  is 
unequalled  in  innumerable  places,  that 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  particularize.  I 
can  at  any  moment  draw  on  my  banker 
for  any  sum  the  public  may  choose  to 
name.  I  deal  with  the  most  expensive 
tailors,  drink  clos  vougeot  every  day  for 
dinner ;  in  short  I  have  never  known  for  an 
instant  what  it  was  to  want  money .r 

What  I  am  about  to  detail  is  merely  the 
result  of  certain  confessions  of  a  friend  of 
mine — no,  not  a  friend  either.  An  ac- 
quaintance, say.  A  casual  acquaintance, 
who,  in  a  moment  of  after-dinner  commu- 
nicativeness, disclosed  to  me  a  good  many 
facts  concerning  his  history.  I  should  be 
very  much  annoyed  indeed,  if  any  body 
were  to  imagine  that  I  am  in  the  remotest 
degree  connected  with  these  details  of 
poverty.  As  I  said  before,  my  circum- 
stances are  in  the  most  flourishing  condi- 
tion.   Every  thing  essential  to  luxurious 


enjoyment  surrounds  me  as  I  wr 
I  have  four  servants  (in  blue  liverie 
ing  respectfully  at  the  end  of  the  i 
and  richly  furnished  apartment  h 
I  am  sitting,  in  order  to  carry  this 
page  by  page,  to  the  Editor  of  P' 
Monthly.  If  he  don't  take  it,  Pll 
to  Uarper,  for  I  want  the  mo— 
to  say,  I  am  anxious  that  the  publi 
have  the  benefit  of  my — acquau 
experience. 

Ilis  name  isMjnus.  Belisarius 
His  father  was  somebody,  if  I  oov 
recollect  whom.  His  mother  was 
as  well  as  I  could  gather  from  him 
he  was  bom,  heaven  knows  whei 
has,  however,  a  name.  Whether  th 
results  from  his  parents,  or  from 
or  from  his  own  invention,  I  am 
moment  quite  unwilling  to  say. 

Mynus,  I  believe,  began  life  by 
ing  a  literary  man.  That  is  to 
hved  in  a  garret,  and  contributed 
Occident  periodical.  His  childhoo 
in  obscurity,  and  the  first  epoc 
which  I  can  date  his  existence,  is  t 
lication  of  a  story  entitled  ''The  A 
Skeleton.''  At  this  period  of  his 
kept  his  coals  in  a  hat-box,  and 
cheese  on  a  fireshovel.  From  the 
known  period,  his  finances  were  ] 
flourishing  condition.  The  Occiden 
zine  was  not  over  liberal  in  its  paj 
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008  got  scTen  dollars  for  "  The  Animated 
Skdetoo,"  which  made    exactly  twelve 
Mge?,  and  twenty-one  lines — which  last, 
bj  the  way.  ought  to  have  been  paid  for 
as  a  whole  page,  if  the  editor  had  had  any 
howvin  him,  bat  he  had  not — and  he 
had  to  exist  on  that  sum  for  an  entire 
month,  which,  when  the  price  of  meals  was 
cbducted,  left  but  a  small  margin  for  clothes 
auid  pocket    money.      Very  soon,  also, 
JIvnas's  mvention  gave  out.     This  was 
what  the  editor  said ;  but  I  will  maintain 
to  my  dying  day,  that  Mynus  can  write  a 
better  story  at  this  moment  than  any  man 
in  the  United  States.    I  have  a  tale  in  my 
desk  this'  present  hour — a  tale  of  his  I 
beg  you    to    understand— entitled  The 
Pittntom  Telescope,  which  I  will  back  for 
originality  and  power,  against  any  story 
that  Poe  ever  wrote,  or  Hawthorne  ever 
will  write.     However  that  may  be.  Mynus 
cot  Literature  for  ever.    It  was,  he  said,  a 
paltry  and  ungrateful  profession.    Editors 
did  not  appreciate  genius  when  they  met 
it;  in  addition  to  which,  they  were,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  meanest,  most  dishonest, 
and  most  ignorant  of  mankind.    Of  pub- 
lishers he  had  a  similarly  just  opinion.   A 
publisher  was  a  middle  man.  standing  be- 
tween the  author  and   the  public,  and 
lifing  on  the  plunder  of  both.    Let  him 
botonoe  grow  rich,   Mynus  would  say, 
lad  he  would  crush  all  such  vermin  into 
the  mmutest  dust  of  infamy  I 

Mynus  took  his  departure  from  the 
realms  of  fiction,  with  a  shilling  in  silver, 
three  cents  in  coppers,  and  an  invention. 
These  constituted  his  entire  capita).  The 
dulliiig  and  the  coppers  were  immediately 
available,  but  the  invention,  though  con- 
taining the  germ  of  illimitable  wealth, 
most  lie  dormant  without  capital  to  set  it 
going.  Mynus  had  offered  it  to  three 
speculators  and  capitalists  already,  but 
m  that  ignorant  blindness  which  hovers 
Ofer  persons  connected  in  any  way  with 
tnde,  they  fiailed  to  see  its  practicability. 
Miaps  when  Mynus  is  dead,  some  fool 
will  get  hold  of  it,  and  fatten  on  its  results. 


CHAPTER IL 

A.X    A.irTHOR*B    HOXZ. 

Mtxus  lived  in  Elizabeth  street.  Tou 
haie  never,  perhaps,  been  in  t**at  locality. 
If  not  I  will  describe  it  to  you.  Not  that 
Iha?eever  been  there  myself,  but  Mynus 
has  given  me  a  very  fair  idea  of  it.  Eliza- 
beth street  is  a  horrid  place.  It  is  chiefly 
detoted  to  foreigners,  children  and  un- 
wholesome   Irish  women,   who  occupy 


themselves  with  abusing  each  other. m 
cellars.  Brutal  German  shoemakers  in- 
habit the  basements — I  may  remark  en 
'peasant  that  the  German  shoemaker  is 
the  greatest  dun  in  existence,  at  least  so 
Mynus  says — washerwomen,  orphan  seam- 
stresses, and  old  clothes  resuscitators,  gen- 
erally occupying  the  upper  floors.  A 
Dutch  grocery,  of  course,  looms  at  either 
comer,  where  at  night  a  red,  unwhole- 
some light  glares  out  upon  the  dark  street, 
and  shrieks  and  blasphemies,  and  cries  df 
murder  echo  along  the  stones. 

Mynus  had  a  poor  room  in  the  house 
of  a  costumier^  a  large  red-faced  Falstaf- 
fian  Israelite,  who  made  his  living  by 
supplying  one  of  our  theatres  with  certain 
articles  of  stage  wardrobe.  He  made 
calico  doublets  trimmed  with  yellow  wool- 
len braid,  that  looked  by  gaslight  like 
silken  apparel  decorated  with  .gold.  His 
Roman  helmets  were  wonderfully  classi- 
cal and  effective,  the  head-pieces  being 
generally  constructed  of  old  boot-tops, 
shaped  and  varnished,  with  an  arched 
piece  of  wood  fastened  on  top,  which  was 
adorned  with  copper  leaf  that  at  night 
shone  with  much  splendor,  on  the  heads 
of  supernumeraries.  Sometimes  Mynus's 
landlord  would  have  to  make  a  coat  for  * 
the  chief  actor,  and  then  he  would  take 
great  pains  indeed.  He  would  be  seen 
running  about  in  fat  haste,  with  little  pen 
and  ink  sketches  of  the  garment  in  his 
pockets,  picking  up  bugles  here  and  silver 
cord  there,  and  imitation  point  lace  in 
another  place.  And  then  there  would  be 
tremendous  sewing  and  basting,  altering 
and  fitting,  and  infuriate  messages  from  the 
chief  actor  to  hurry  up  this  coat  for  dress 
rehearsal,  until  at  last  the  costumier's 
triumph  would  be  complete  by  seeing  in 
the  play  bill : 

**  CoeTumBB  BT  Mb.  Sollerxan  Isaacs." 

It  was  here  that  Mr.  Belisarius  Mynus 
had  a  miserable  attic,  for  which  he  was 
popularly  supposed  to  pay  the  weekly 
sum  of  two  dollars.  Like  many  other 
popular  suppositions,  this,  however,  was  a 
delusion ;  and  at  the  time  I  speak  of  My- 
nus had  actually  accomplished  the  never^ 
to-be-forgotten  achievement  of  running  in 
debt  to  a  Jew,  to  the  amount  of  four- 
teen dollars  and  twenty-seven  cents.  The 
odd  cents  were  on  account  of  three  glasses 
of  brandy  and  water,  and  a  paper  of  tobac- 
co supplied  to  Mr.  Mynus  on  the  occasion 
of  his  having  a  literary  party. 
.  The  whole  house  reeked  of  theatres. 
If  any  waste  paper  was  huddled  away  in 
corners,  it  was  sure  to  be  a  mass  of  old 
play  bills.    Gaudy  colored  prints  of  favo- 
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rite  actors liQng  on  the  walls:  There  were 
James  Wallack  as  Rolla,  and  Edwin  For- 
rest)  bearing  an  unlimited  number  of  per- 
sons off  of  the  sti^:e  undereach  arm.  Taw- 
dr}'  dresses,  looking  tarnished  and  mouldy 
in  the  daylight,  littered  the  rooms.  Theat- 
rical properties  served  the  most  foreign 
purposes.  The  coals  were  kept  in  a  Scotch 
•  targe,  and  a  two-handed  sword  of  the  Ger- 
man middle-age  period,  was  stuck  in  the 
window  sash  to  keep  it  from  rattling.  Mrs. 
Sollerman  Isaacs,  in  the  privacy  of  her  do- 
mestic circle,  usually  appeared  in  a  cotton 
velvet  coronation  robe,  by  way  of  a  dressing 
gown.  Helmets,  shields,  doublets,  green, 
red  and  blue,  trunk  hose,  and  elastic 
tights,  jack  and  Spanish  boots,  together 
with  a  thousand  other  garish  and  ill- 
scented  articles  of  attire,  lay  all  over  the 
house,  with  the  dirt  and  craziness  of 
which,  these  festal  garments  contrasted 
strangely. 

Mynus.  poor  fellow,  after  his  final  re- 
solve to  cut  literature,  entered  his  abode 
in  rather  dull  spirits.  He  stole  upstaics, 
so  that  his  landlord  might  not  hear  him, 
and  advert  to  the  unsettled  account,  on 
the  stair-case,  which  event  would  be  nuts 
and  cheese  to  his  fellow-lodgers,  who 
would  be  sure  to  listen  at  their  doors. 
Alynus  was  to  a  certain  extent  careless 
about  being  dunned  in  private,  but  a  pub- 
lic.' dun  was  more  than  he  was  accustomed 
to  l)car  with  equanimity. 
-  He  sat  down  at  his  table,  and  revolved 
his  present  position.  It  was  by  no  means 
brilliant.  One  shilling  and  threepence 
w;i;>  not  an  immoderate  capital  to  com- 
mence life  over  again  vdth  ;  and  without 
capital  what  was  to  become  of  his  inven- 
tion? 

"  A  curse  on  all  publishers  and  capital- 
ists," he  muttered,  jingling  the  one  and 
threepence  in  his  left  trousers  pocket,  the 
only  one  that  had  no  holes  in  it.  "  They 
might  have  made  a  fortune  out  of  roe  had 
they  chosen.  There  were  my  collected 
tales  which  I  offered  to  Plebbins,  the  best 
things  of  the  kind  ever  published  in  this 
country,  and  he  refused  them,  fovsooth, 
because  ^  the  subjects  were  revolting.'  As 
if  a  publisher  could  tell  whether  a  thing 
was  revolting  or  not !  Then  there  was 
toy  Romance,  ^The  Infernal  Machine,  or. 
the  Celestial  Goi\jurer,'  thai  was  unsuitea 
to  publication  too,  because  the  hero  hap- 
pened to  be  a  cannibal,  who  eventually 
devours  the  young  lady  to  whom  he  is 
attached.  An  idea  in  itself  so  original 
and  striking  that  it  would  be  the  msdcing 
of  any  boo£  The  fact  of  it  is,  an  original 
man  has  no  chance  in  the  world.  'Tis 
only  your  common-place  scribblers  who 


get  on.  Fellows  who  write  wishy-washy 
domestic  stories,  with  a  pretty  girl  and 
good  old  man  in  each.  These  things  sell. 
These  go  down ;  while  the  man  who,  like 
me,  labors  to  produce  an  artistic  and  ori- 
ginal work,  may  starve !  Oh !  ar  curse  on 
all  publishers.  I'll  never  write  a  line 
again  as  long  as  I  live ! " 

So  saying,  Mr.  Belisarius  seized  a  pen, 
dipped  it  in  his  ink-bottle,  and  commenced 
a  three  act  comedy  on  the  spot 

He  had  got  to  a  very  exciting  situation 
in  the  first  act,  when  his  hero,  having 
disguised  himself  in  a  bear's  skin  in  order 
to  carry  out  an  intrigue,  vras  seized  by 
the  keeper  of  a  menagerie  and  locked  up 
with  other  wild  animals,  he  not  daring  to 
disclose  his  identity,  for  some  reason  that 
Mynus  was  just  then  trying  to  hit  upon, 
when  the  door  of  his  room  opened,  and  a 
deep  bass  voice  cried, 

**  Mister  Mynus ! " 

«  Well !"  said  Mynus,  doggedly. 

^'Did  Henry  the  Eighth  wear  shoe- 
buckles?" 

"No.    Rosettes." 

"  And  the  toes  to  his  shoes  ?  " 

"  Broad  and  round." 

<' Mister  Mynus,"  and  here  the  door 
was  opened  wider,  and  a  large,  greasy 
&ced  man,  with  a  three  days'  b<»rd,  en- 
tered. "  Mister  Mynus.  About  that  lit- 
tle bill.  If  you  can  settle  it  to-day,  I 
shall  be  glad,  for  I  am  short  of  money, 
and  I  must  buy  the  stuff  for  Cromwell's 
breeches.'* 

"  I  haven't  got  any  money  at  all,  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  said  Mynus,  turning  round  des- 
perately, and  facing  the  dun.  "It's  no 
use  coming  to  me  now.  I'm  writing  a 
play  for  Mr.  Tiddles  of  the  Mulberry  The- 
atre, and  he's  to  give  me  five  hundred 
dollars  for  it  when  it's  finished.  I'll  pay ' 
you  then." 

A  sort  of  keen  light  glittered  in  the 
Jew's  black  eyes.  He  knew  perfectly 
well  that  Mynus  was  telling  a  lie,  but  ho 
gave  no  indication  whatever  of  any  con- 
sciousness about  the  matter  beyond  a 
thick,  oily  grunt,  which  might  be  inter- 
preted any  way. 

"  Well  Mister  Mynus,"^e  said,  "  you 
know  it's  hard  for  a  working  man  with  a 
family  to  be  kept  out  of  his  money,  but 
still  I'm  unwilling  to  press  you  too  hard. 
I'm  sure  you'd  pay  if  you  could.  Now 
you  might  do  me  a  service,  sir,  and  if  you 
would,  why,  we  could  talk  about  the  rent 
another  time." 

"  Name  it,"  cried  Mynus,  catching  eager- 
ly at  this  straw. 

*•  Why,  sir,  you  see  I'm  not  much  given 
to  walking  of  late.    I'm  getting  into  flesh, 
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lir,  and  it  tires  me.  Still  I  have  to  run 
about  a  great  deal  from  theatre  to  theatre, 
and  to  carry  a  heavy  bag  with  me  to  hold 
the  dresses  in.  Now.  sfr,  I-  thought,  that 
youVe  a  young,  strong  gentleman,  and  if 
you'd  help  me  to  carry  the  bag  — " 

"  What,"  said  Mynua,  getting  very  red 
in  the  ffice,  and  starting  from  his  chair  at 
this  indignity.     "  I  carry  your  bag ! " 

"  Well  no  offence,  sir,"  interposed  Mr. 
Isaacs,  with  a  horrible  Jewish  leer  on  his 
tallowy  face.  •*  No  offence.  I  wouldn't 
have  asked  you,  sir,  only  I  thought  you'd 
like  the  exercise.  Fm  going  down  to  see 
Mr.  Tiddlcs,  the  gentleman  wot  has  prom- 
ised you  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  play 
you're  writing,  and  I've  no  doubt,  he'll 
recommend  me  some  one  who  will  carry 
the  bag  for  me." 

Mynus  blushed  scarlet  If  Isaacs  went 
to  Tiddlers  he'd  ask  him  about  the  play, 
and  Tiddles  would,  of  course,  say  that  he 
never  heard  of  such  a  man  as  Mynus  in 
his  life.     It  was  very  awkward. 

"Stay — stay — don't  be  so  hasty,  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  stammered  Bclisarius,  "  I  didn't 
refuse  altogether.  I  think  I  should  Hke 
%  little— exercise  very  well.  Sedentary 
habits — my  chest ;  yes !  my  chest  wants 
expansion,"  and  here  he  threw  back  his 
shoulders  as  if  he  was  trying  to  hit  some 
one  behind  him,  with  his  elbows.  "  I've  no 
doubt  that  carrying — your  bag  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  me.     Is  it  heavy  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  no.  sir.  A  mere  feath- 
er to  a  gentleman  like  you.  Quite  an 
amusement  I  may  say.  I'm  going  to  the 
Bowery  to-night  with  some  armor  for 
Richard  the  Third,  and  if  it's  not  incon- 
venient, why,  you  can  come.  There's 
capital  fun  behind  the  scenes,  sometimes, 
sir,  just  the  thing  for  an  edioated  gent  like 
you." 

"  I'll  go,"  said  Mynus,  faintly,  jrielding 
to  the  remorseless  destiny  that  seemed  to 
pursue  him.  ^^  I'll  go,  Isaacs ;  but — but 
—you  needn't  say  who  I  am." 

Poor  Mynus !  he  had  his  little  idea  of 
Fame,  too.  He  whose  name  was  not 
known  to  twenty  people  in  the  world 
shrank  from  bavins:  his  identity  disclosed, 
and  perhaps  his  Future  blotted  by  some 
man  with  a  good  memory  recollecting 
that  he  had  once  seen  him  carrying  a 
costumier^h  bag  to  a  theatre. 

Mr.  Isaacs  departed  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  his  negotiation.  He 
had  long  felt  the  want  of  an  active  as- 
sistant to  do  all  the  hard  work  of  his 
business,  and  he  inwardly  resolved  that 
Mynus,  once  broken  in,  should  be  that 
necessary  slave. 

Poor  Mynus,  on  his  side,  felt  the  ha- 


miliatk>n  keenly.  He  was  full  of  pride, 
though  without  much  of  either  self-re- 
spect or  moral  courage.  He  would  bor- 
row money  of  a  woman,  or  live  upon  a 
friend  without  the  slightest  compunction, 
yet  would  revolt  against  the  smallest  so- 
cial slight,  with  all  the  indignation  of  an 
incorruptible  gentleman. 

*•  Well,"  said  he,  when  Isaacs  was  gone, 
^'  I  must  make  the  best  of  it,  I  suppose. 
I  shall  learn,  perhaps,  something  about 
theatrical  matters,  and  that  will  help  my 
play.  Who  knows  but  I  may  attract  the 
attention  of  the  manager  hhnself?  He 
may  offer  me  an  engagement;  I  may 
make  a  hit  Terms  one  hundred  dollars 
a  night,  and  a  benefit  every  week — Ham ! 
I  wish  Bella  was  here." 


OHAPrKR  in. 
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*^  Well,  Bella  is  here,"  said  a  voice  be- 
hind him.  while  a  fantastic  looking  child 
of  about  sixteen  stole  behind  him,  and 
stuck  a  pen  down  his  back,  between  his 
shirt-collar  and  his  neck. 

Bella  had  certainly  a  semi-theatrical 
appearance.  She  looked  remarkably  like 
a  Fairy-Queen  out  of  employment'  Her 
gown  had  once  been  a,  celestial  affair  of 
pink  gauze  with  gold  spangles  on  it,  and 
had  no  doubt  ascended  to  heaven  in  many 
a  tableau  with  consid^nble  eflfect  But 
now  it  was  torn,  and  soiled  under  the 
Qtrms,  and  the  spangles  were  fallen  off, 
though  the  gummy  spots  to  which  they 
had  once  adhered  still  remained ;  in  short, 
it  was  no  longer  available  for  even  the 
lowest  description  of  feiry.  Her  dirty 
white  kid  sandals  added  somewhat  to  her 
disreputable  appearance,  and  when  in  the 
bosom  of  this  rumpled,  tawdry,  feded 
dress,  one  saw  gleaming  one  of  those  large ' 
old-fiashioned  miniature  brooches,  contain- 
ing the  likeness  of  a  handsome,  respect- 
able looking  old  gentleman,  in  a  buff 
waistcoat  and  blue  coat,  one  could  scarce- 
ly get  over  the  idea  that  she  kept  a  pawn- 
broker's shop,  and  dressed  herself  in  the 
unredeemed  goods. 

This  inconffruous  attire  terminated  at 
the  neck,  and  emerging  from  this  chaos 
of  finery,  there  rose  a  glorious  head^ 
Large,  deep  blue,  expressive  eyes,  wick- 
ed an4  soft  by  turns.  Pale  skin,  bat 
smooth,  and  seommgly  tinged  by  a  sort 
of  under  glow,  like  firelight  seen  through 
dulled  glass.  Irregular  but  mobile,  and, 
so  to  speak,  energetic  features ;  with  ar- 
dor and  vivacity  in  every  motion,  yet 
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with  sleep  seeming  to  hang  ever  upon  her 
white,  heavy  eyelids,  such  was  Bella  as 
she  was  breaking  into  the  promise  of  a 
glorious  womanhood. 

''  Old  Isaacs  was  up  here  just  now ; 
what  did  he  want  ? "  demanded  Miss 
Bella,  half  seating  herself  on  the  edge  of 
the  small  table,  that  rocked  with  her 
weight,  and  gazing  with  an  air  of  inquisi- 
tive boldness  at  Belisarius. 

"  Oh  !  the  usual  thing,"  said  Mynus ; 
*-he  came  for  his  rent." 

"  And  got  the  usual  answer,  I  suppose. 
To  wait  till  next  week ; "  and  Miss  Bella 
burst  into  a  loud^  coarse  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Hush  !  shut  up.  What  do  you  think 
he  had  the  impudence  to  propose  to  me  ?  " 

'•  How  should  I  know  ?  " 

'•  Why,  to  carry  his  bag  for  him,  when 
he  goes  to  the  theatres.!* 

*•  Well,  a  capital  offer  it  was,  too.  I 
suppose  he'll  give  you  something  for  your 
trouble." 

"But  the  indignity,  Bella!" 

"  Pshaw.  What  business  have  you  to 
&ive  any  dignity,  without  a  cent  in  your 
pocket." 

"  I  have  one  and  threepence,"  said  My- 
nus, in  a  tone  of  mild  reproach,  as  ho 
drew  from  his  pocket  the  remnants  of  his 
fortune. 

"  Oh  ! "  cried  Bella,  with  sudden  viva- 
city, "give  mo  sixpence  to  buy  six- 
penn'orth  of  China  crackers  to  frighten 
old  Mrs.  Isaacs." 

''  Independent  Of  the  considerations  of 
economy,  Bella,"  said  Mynus,  senten- 
tiously,  "which  in  themselves  are  solid 
enough  to  oppose  an  impassable  barrier 
to  your  request,  the  impropriety  of  your 
meditated  attack  on  your  guardian's  wife, 
is  sufficient  reason  for  my  declining  to 
advance  the  necessary  funds." 

"Bother!"  said  Bella,  pettishly  spat- 
tering the  ink  about  with  the  quill  end 
x>f  Mynus's  pen;  "old  Isaacs  ain't  my 
guardian." 

"  Yes  he  is,  for  want  of  a  better.  When 
you,  a  tender  infimt,  Bella,"  said  Mynus, 
this  time  assuming  a  patemo-pathetic 
tone — "when  you,  a  tender  infant,  got 
lost  in  the  streets  of  Boston,  and  old 
Isaacs,  as  you  very  profanely  call  him, 
picked  you  up  and  took  you  home,  and 
advertised  for  your  parents  in  all  the 
papers — " 

"  He  did  it  for  the  reward  he  thought 
he'd  get"  interrupted  Bella.  ^ 

"  Bat  he  didn't  get  any  reward,  conse- 
quently he  couldn't  have  done  it  with 
that  view,"  answered  Mynus,  with  a  ma- 
jestic logic,  that  placed  the  matter  beyond 
all  doubt 


"  Well,  I  don't  care,  any  how,"  said 
Bella,  with  a  toss  of  her  head.  "  I  don't 
like  him  a  bit,  or  his  old  wife  either. 
And  I  know  yery  well  all  that  they  want 
is  to  make  money  out  of  mc." 

"  When  do  you  make  your  first  appear- 
ance, Bella?" 

"  Why,  Mr.  Tiddles  has  promised  old 
Isaacs  that  he'll  let  me  go  into  the  Dance 
of  the  Lilies,  in  the  Flower  Queen.  But 
I  don't  like  ballet.  I  want  to  play  in 
tragedy." 

"In  tragedy,  do  you  ?  it  appears  to  me 
that  you're  rather  ambitious,  Bella." 

"  Well,  you  may  laugh  as  you  like,  Mr. 
Belisarius,  but  I've  practised  ever  so 
much,  I  can  tell  you..  Ask  Mrs.  Isaacs 
if  I  haven't.  I  know  all  Lady  Macbeth 
off." 

And  without  a  word,  she  flew  into  a 
comer  of  the  room  and  began  Lady  Mac- 
beth. It  certainly  was  a  most  extraor- 
dinary performance.  Totally  uneducated, 
and  consequently  quite  unable  to  compre- 
hend, much  less  to  interpret  the  poet's 
meaning,  still  there  flashed  through  her 
very  ridiculous  declamation,  something 
of  fierce  and  unconquerable  genius.  Her 
voice  was  rich  and  powerful,  and  her  whole 
form  seemed  to  dilate  with  passion,  as  she 
recited  with  the  mo3t  atrociously  bom- 
bastic manner,  passage  after  passage. 
Mynus,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  stage, 
was  struck,  spite  of  himself,  with  this 
glimpse  of  inarticulate  genius,  so  to  speak. 
"  By  Jupiter  I "  he  cried,  starting  up 
enthusiastically,  when  the  girl  having  fin- 
ished, stood  quivering  in  a  comer  with  de- 
parting pa.ssion  ;  "  By  Jupiter,  Bella,  I 
tell  you  what  I'll  do ;  I'll  write  «i  play 
for  you,  and  you  shall  come  out  in  it.  and 
make  both  our  fortunes ! " 

"Oh !  Jeminy,  won't  that  be  splendid  ?  " 
dhrieked  Bella,  suddenly  shaking  off  the 
tragedy  attitude,  and  dancing  round  the 
room  like  an  elfin  creature.  "  What  is  it 
going  to  be  ?  tragedy,  comedy,  melodra- 
ma, or  what  ?  only  give  me  a  beautiful 
part,  for  I  want  to  be  murdered  and  die — 
no,  I  think  I  ought  to  end  by  being  mar- 
ried. And  then  I  must  have  a  lover,  who 
swears  continually  that — " 

"  Pshaw  I"  said  Mynus  contemptuous- 
ly, as  he  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
with  majestic  strides.  "Nonfe  of  your 
common- place  forms  for  me  ;  I  despise 
conventional  rules.  I'll  not  write  a  com- 
edy or  tragedy  divided  into  acts,  and  with 
entrances  and  exits,  and  such  trash. 
No,  I'll  have  a  wild — strange — unearthly, 
inexplicable,  original  sort  of  thing,  with 
no  acts  or  scenery,  or  characters,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind  in  it  \  but  it  shall  be 
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full  of  startling  effects,  and  unexpected 
situations,  and  the  plot  shall  be  unlike  any 
thing  that  was  ever  before  seen  or  heard 
of.  By  Jove !  1*11  show  those  contempti- 
ble, cringing  publishers,  how  a  mfn  of 
genius  can  rise  above  them  all." 

**  But  you'll  give  me  a  nice  part,  Mr. 
Belisarius,"  pleaded  Bella,  seeming  alarm- 
ed lest  in  her  friend's  rage  for  originality, 
he  should  forget  the  characters. 

''  You  shall  have  a  splendid  part,  Bella ; 
apart  that'll  make  your ^ hair  stand  on 
end!" 

Poor  Bella,  whose  rich  brown  tresses 
were  looped  up  into  numerous  graceful 
but  intricate  festoons,  appeared  to  think 
this  rather  an  undesirable  feature  in  the 
performance,  but  she  probably  made  some 
allowance  for  the  license  of  a  poet 

^  It  will  be  a  tremendous  success,"  con- 
tinued Belisarins,  growing  more  excited 
as  the  idea  grew  defined.  "  That  is,  if 
the  mean,  cowardly  public,  will  not  com- 
bine to  crush  the  efforts  of  the  eagle  to 
soar  into  space.  You  will  be  called  be- 
fore the  curtain,  Bella,  six  times,  and  at 
the  seventh  call,  the  shouts  of  ^  author, 
author,'  will  be  heard,  and  then  you  will 
lead  me  across  the  stage,  knee-deep  in 
bouquets.  That  play  will  run  a  thousand 
nights.  I  feel  convinced  that  it  will, 
licUa,  and  we  shall  make  loads  of  money. 
I  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  Bella ;  if  it  suc- 
ceeds I'll  marry  you." 

*'Yes,  that's  a  good  idea,"  answered 
Bella  gravely,  *'I  suppose  you'd  better 
marry  me,  that's  if  I  don't  fall  in  love 
with  some  one  else  in  the  mean  time." 

"  That  would  be  impossible,"  said  My- 
nus  proudly,  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
manuscript,  as  if  to  call  her  attention  to 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  man  of  transcendent 
genius,  "you're  a  goose  to  think  of  such  a 
thing.  Do  you  think  old  Isaacs  has  got 
any  paper,  that  he  could  spare  mo  ?  I'll 
set  tq  work  at  once." 

"  I'll  go  and  see,"  answered  Bella,  as 
she  left  the  room. 

"The  Staircase  of  Death,"  continued 
Mynus,  soliloquizing.  *•  That  will  do.  The 
very  name.  Striking.  Original.  People 
will  wonder  what  it  means.  Besides,  it's 
so  easy  to  hang  a  plot  on  to  such  a  name. 
They  had  some  place  in  Venice,  or  Italy, 
I  think,  where  people  were  killed ;  some 
sort  of  balcony,  or  bridge.  Any  way  it's 
suggestive.     Got  the  paper,  Bella  ?  " 

'*Yes,"  said  Bella,  panting  with  her 
run  up  stairs.  "  But  old  Isaacs  says  it's 
time  for  you  to  go." 

''  Go !  where  ?  Oh !  that  infernal  bag. 
Surely  he's  not  going  out  in  the  broad 
daylight?" 


"  Yes,  he  is  though.  He's  got  it  rea^y 
packed,  and  precious  heavy  it  is,  tdo. 
There's  all  the  army  in  it." 

"All  the  army!" 

"Yes!  all  the  army's  dothes.  King 
Richard's  army,  you  know ;  and  I  never 
saw  such  jackets." 

"  Mr.  Mynus !  I'm  a  waiting  for  you," 
came  rolling  up  the  stairs  in  old  Isaacs' 
bass  voice.     "Stir  yourself  a  little,  sir." 

"  It's  that  girl  that's  keeping  him,  she's 
always  up  there,"  chorused  a  shrill,  femi- 
nine voice,  belonging  te  Mrs.  Isaacs,  a 
lady  who  seldom  made  her  appearance  in 
any  thing'  less  than  queenly  attire.  At 
the  present  moment,  she  had  on  an  old 
mantle  of  Anne  Boleyn's,  while  she  stood 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  with  a  sausage 
on  the  top  of  a  toasting  fork,  she  having 
evidently  interrupted  some  culinary  task, 
to  come  and  bellow  after  her  ward. 

"  I  suppose  I  must  go,"  said  Mynus, 
sullenly.  "Qood-by,  Sella.  Keep  up 
your  spirits  for  the  play.  Now  then,"  he 
continued,  as  he  proceeded  to  join  old 
Isaacs,  "  to  bear  ray  humiliations  like  a 
Shakespeare." 


CHAPTER  rv. 

DKORADATIOlf  07  eSMZim. 

Belisarius  Minus,  like  other  great  and 
good  men,  had  contracted  many  little 
debts  in  various  places  about  the  city,  on 
the  strength  of  his  dubious  connection  with 
the  press.  These  liabilities  frequently  in- 
terfered with  his  promenades  of  a  morning. 
His  course  from  point  to  point  often  as- 
sumed a  zig-zag  character,  that  certainly 
prolonged  his  walk,  and  induced  exercise, 
if  it  did  not  contribute  to  bis  comfort. 
The  motto,  or  popular  phrase  of  "go 
ahead."  was  inapplicable  to  Mynus,  he 
couldn't  go  ahead.  There  were  too  many 
obstacles  in  the  way.  Broadway  had 
unseen  barricades  for  him.  Invisible  ram- 
parts that  at  certain  spots  arrested  his 
progress  like  some  of  the  enchantments  of 
the  olden  time. 

The  Mulberry  Theatre  fronted  on  Broad- 
way, and  as  Mynus,  bag  in  hand,  and' 
fancying  that,  every  body  knew  who  he 
was,  and  was  looking  at  him,  promenaded 
along  with  Mr.  Isaacs,  passing  shop  after 
shop  inhabited  by  furious  tailors,  and  re- 
vengeful bootmakers,  his  heart  palpitated, 
I  caa  tell  you.  His  stratagems  to  escape 
observation  were  many.  The  number  of 
objects  of  interest  that  he  found  in  the 
centre  of  the  street,  and  which  attracted 
his  attention  so  much,  as  to  keep  his  faoe^ 
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oontinually  ttirned  away  from  the  shop 
doors  was  wonderful.  The  animated  con- 
versation into  which  he  would  enter  with 
Isaacs,  when  he  beheld  a  creditor  looming 
up  in  the  distance ;  the  dexterous  manner 
in  which  he  would  retire  behind  the  stal- 
wart person  of  that  worthy  Jew,  when 
passing  any  spot  of  peculiar  danger,  using 
him  as  the  hnntei-s  use  leafy  boughs  to 
conceal  them  from  the  wild  animals  they 
are  reoonnoitering ;  the  rapidity  of  his 
pace  in  some  places ;  and  the  clever  ex- 
cuses by  which  he  would  induce  his  com- 
panion to  crass  and  recross  the  street  all 
displayed  a  profound  strategetic  ability, 
not  surpassed  by  the  way  in  which  Napo- 
leon avoided  the  Russians  in  his  famous 
retreat  from  Moscow.  Thanks  to  these 
manoeuvres,  and  the  singular  position  he 
occupied  as  bagman  in  waiting  to  Mr. 
Sollerman  Isaacs,  Mynurf  reached  his  des- 
tination in  safety,  and  fc^lowing  Isaacs, 
soon  found  himself  within  the  walls  of  the 
Mulberry  Theatre. 

They  entered  by  the  front  door,  and 
found  their  way  into  the  parquette. 
Thence  stumbling  down  the  middle  aisle, 
with  echoing  steps,  they  passed  through 
the  orchestra,  and  stooping,  squeezed  in 
the  small  door  through  which  the  audi- 
ence is  accustomed  to  behold  the  musi- 
cians in  the  intervals  of  performance,  pass 
in  and  out,  for  the  purpose  of  snatching 
their  h&sty  mug  of  beer.  Once  through 
this  door,  they  found  themselves  under 
the  stage,  surrounded  by  awful  fragments 
of  machinery,  screws,  ropes  and  "  lifts," 
that  in  the  almost  impenetrable  darkness 
of  the  place  loomed  out  like  the  terrible 
apparatus  of  some  Spanish  inquisitorial 
dungeon.  Still  dependent  on  Isaacs'  giii- 
.dance.  Mynus  followed  blindly,  until siter 
;gr«|ping  along,  and  ascending  a  creaking 
■  staiDease,  he  suddenly  emerged  upon  the 

There  was  a  faint  daylight  through  the 
place.  A  few  actors  with  their  parts  in 
their  hftud«,  were  walking  about,  mutter- 
ing to.  ihemfielves,  and  in  front  of  the 
stage,  at  mi  awful  table  covered  with 
green  baize,  and  surrounded  by  the  promp- 
ter, the  stage  manager,  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  seenery,  sat  the  manager  him- 
self I  Behind  him,  stretched  away  into 
darkness,  the  body  of  the  theatre ;  dismal 
linen  covers  fell  blankly  over  the  gilding 
and  the  velvet,  apd  a  rush  of  cold  air  as 
from  a  tomb,  swept  continually  stage- 
ward. 

The  manager  was  inspecting  a  scene. 
Two  carpenters  had  joined  the  two  halves 
of  a  shaky  green  aniyellow  forest  togeth- 
er, while  Miother  wasi^reetingin  its  midst 


a  species  of  antiqne  altar,  out  of  what 
seemed  excessively  like  painted  tea-boxes. 
The  flats  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  however, 
being  all  turned  the  wrong  way,  and  rep- 
resenting the  interior  of  a  ball-room,  in- 
terfered somewhat  with  the  effect  of  the 
woodland  background. 

'*  Now  Mrs.  Tott,"  said  the  manager, 
in  a  voice  like  the  crack  of  a  cattle-driver's 
whip,  it  was  so  sharp  and  short,  '*  we're 
ready.    Are  you  ?  ^ 

"Here,  sir?"  said  a  lady  in  a  deep 
thick  voice,  from  behind  the  scenes,  emer- 
ging as  she  spoke.  She  was  tall  and 
stout,  with  fine  eyes  and  a  coarse  nose, 
and  had  on  an  exceedingly  crushed  and 
shabby  bonnet 

"  Now,  Mrs.  Tott;"  said  the  manager, 
"go  on." 

"  '*  What!"  cried  Mrs.  Tott^  with  an  in- 
dignant start,  as  her  eye  lit  upon  the  tea- 
boxes.  "  What  I  Mr.  Tiddles,  you  surely 
don't  mean  to  call  that  thing  a  haltar  ?  " 

Mrs.  Tott  was  a  native  of  £ngland.  and 
retained  all  her  national  prejudices ; 
amongst  others,  that  of  freedom  of  speech, 
and  arbitrary  ideas  about  the  position  of 
her  h's. 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  replied  Mr.  Tiddles. 
"A  very  excellent  altar.  Why  ma'am, 
when  I  managed  the  Haymai-ket,  I'd  have 
been  proud  of  such  an  altar  as  that." 

"  Well,  Haymarket  or  no  Haymarket," 
said  Mrs.  Tott  "  I  can't  clasp  my  long 
lost  Hangelina  to  my  bosom  on  a  paltry 
herection  of  that  kind.  I've  not  been 
haccustomed  to  play  to  such  properties, 
Mr.  Tiddles." 

'^  Zounds !  madam,  look  here ! "  cried 
Tiddles,  rushing  indignantly  to  the  altar, 
and  mounting  the  steps.  '^  There's  room 
enough  for  an  army  on  it" 

"  Yes — but  is  it — strong  enough  ?  "  said 
Mrs.  Tott,  hesitatingly. 

"  Oh  I  that's  it,  is  it  ?  »  said  Tiddles, 
while  a  mocking  smile  stole  over  the  pro- 
perty man's  face.  "  Look  here  Mrs.  Tott," 
and  Tiddles  jumped  several  times  on  the 
platform  without  inducing  any  disclosure 
of  weakness  in  the  structure.  "  There, 
will  that  satisfy  you,  ma'am." 

Thus  encouraged  Mrs.  Tott  mounted 
the  altar,  and  addressing  herself  in  a  con- 
versational tone  to  Tiddles,  said : 

**  And  can  it  be  ?    VLj  nigbt  of  sorrow  past, 
The  Sob  of  H<^  borats  through  its  lurid  olood 
Tooheermjway?   Mjcheyildt  mycbeylldl  mj 

oheTildl 
Hj  long  lost  Hangelina  found  at  last'* 

Mynus  seemed  rather  astonished  at  the 
indifference  with  which  Mrs.  Tott  deliver- 
ed herself  of  this  impassioned  passage, 
being  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time  in 
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tighteniDg  the'  strings  of  her  bonnet,  and 
watching  the  performance  of  Miss  Mish- 
am  the  dancer,  who  in  a  gray  cotton  gown 
was  dismally  practising  a  new  step  with- 
out music,  in  a  distant  corner  of  the 
stage. 

Mrs.  Tott  having  found  her  Angelina, 
was  suddenly  addressed  in  an  indistinct 
whisper  from  one  of  the  wings  by  Mr. 
Ghatt,  the  villain  of  the  piece,  who  hadn't 
got  his  part  up  yet,  and  who  consequently 
spoke  it  in  a  subdi^  tone.  This  gentle- 
man invoked  fragmentary  anathemas  on 
the  heads  of  sundry  individuals  who  it 
seems  interfered  with  his  getting  possession 
of  the  person  of  long  lost  Angelina.  To 
him  succeeded  the  light  lover,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Donis,  who  was  considered 
remarkably  handsome,  and  always  knew 
his  part  perfectly.  His  glibncss  was  in- 
deed so  remarkable  and  the  words  came  out 
in  such  a  continual  stream  of  jabber,  and 
slid  one  into  the  other  in  such  an  extra- 
ordinary manner,  remaining  one  conglo- 
merate as  it  were  until  the  last  word,  which 
being  the  cue  was  pronounced  so  distinctly 
and  separate  that  Mynus  was  perfectly 
astounded. 

And  so  the  play  went  on,  interrupted 
every  three  minutes  by  some  dispute  be- 
tween the  prompter  and  the  actors,  or 
furious  demands  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 
ger for  certain  properties,  indispensable  to 
the  scene,  which  were  not  forthcoming. 
One  gentleman  in  particular,  a  fat  man 
who  played  pathetic  fathers^  occasioned 
much  confusion  by  never  being  ready 
when  called  for,  and  when  he  did  come, 
wiping  beer-froth  off  his  lips,  indignant- 
ly and  brazenly  protesting  that  he  had 
been  there  all  the  time. 

All  this  was  very  new  and  strange  to 
Mynus.  He  could  hardly  believe  that 
this  was  a  theatre.  That  these  ill-dressed, 
quarrelsome,  vulgar  peopl^ere  the  same 
that  of  an  evening  strode  majestically  be- 
fore the  public  with  glittering  dresses  on 
their  backs  and  choicest  language  on  their 
lips.  That  those  blotchy  canvas  screens, 
daubed  with  green*  and  yellow  spots, 
could  ever  become  the  fairy- like  forest 
beneath  whose  shade  heroes  and  heroines 
rested  from  the  glare  of  a  gas-light  day. 
And  the  manager,  too,  that  august  and 
mysterious  personage  whom  he  had  pic- 
tured as  a  sort  of  wondrous  enchanter, 
at  whose  word,  plays,  scenery  and  actors 
sprang  into  instant  existence  without 
trouble  or  thought ;  here  he  was  slaving 
and  swearing  and  perspiring  like  any 
other  mortal  who  had  to  work  hard  for 
his  living.  Mynus  therefore  did  not  ex- 
perience so  great  a  feeling  of  awe  as  he 


had  anticipated,  when  he  was  introduced 
by  Isaacs  to  Mr.  Tiddles.  He  actually 
summoned  up  courage  to  propose  to  that 
high  and  mighty  personage,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  drama,  of  his,  Mynus's  composi- 
tion, which  proposition  the  manager  at 
first  pooh-poohed,  then  listened  to,  and 
finally  intimated  that  perhaps  if  the  play 
was  good  and  suited  to  his  company — 
that  in  particular — he  might  be  induced  to 
undertake  it 

"  Now  Isaacs,"  said  Mynus,  as  they  re- 
turned home  by  a  side  street — Mynus 
having  effected  this  by  declaring  that  the 
noise  in  Broadway  affected  his  l^ad,  ^^  now 
Isaacs,  the  current  of  my  destiny  is  on 
the  turn.  It  has  been  ebb-tide  a  long  while 
with  me,  Isaacs,  but  it's  going  to  be  flood 
now.  My  fortune's  bark  is  returning  into 
port,  laden  with  a  freight  of  happmess, 
with  the  flag  of  triumph  flying  at  her 
helm.  But "  continued  he,  suddenly  for- 
saking the  maritime  imagery  in  which  he 
had  been  indulging,  "  won't  I  crush  those 
infernal  publishers  when  I  set  rich !  I'll 
be  hanged,  Isaacs,  if  I  don't  publish  all 
.  my  books  myself.  Won't  that  cut  them 
up?" 

Isaacs  thought  the  oontingeucy  highly 
probable. 

"  Then,"  continued  Mynus,  as  his  ima- 
gination wailned,  ''  I'll  establish  an  au- 
thor's college,  where  literary  men  can 
live  for  nothing  while  they  are  writing 
their  books,  and  be  no  longer  dependent 
on  brutal  Magazine  editors  for  their  sup- 
port. Nothing,  sir,  is  so  degrading  to  the 
true  literary  man  as  to  be  obliged  to  work 
for  money.  It  fetters  his  intellect  sir. 
and  cramps  his  imagination.  If  I  was  richi 
I'd  show  the  world  what  writing  wag 
and  reduce  publishers  to  their  proper 
level." 

*•  I  wish  you  was  rich,  sir,"  responded 
Isaacs,  "  because  then  you  could  pay  me 
thatlittle  bill  that—" 

^'  Infamous  man ! "  shrieked  Mynus, 
"did  you  not  induce  me  to  accept  this 
degrading  ofllce  under  promise  of  never 
mentioning  that  odious  account  ?  Am  I 
to  regard  you,  Isaacs,  as  a  promise  breaker, 
or  a  man  of  your  word  ?  " 

"Don't  fret  yourself  about  it,  Mr.  My- 
nus. I  wasn't  asking  you  for  it  just  now, 
you  know,  only  if  ever  you  was  to  get 
rich  I  thought —  " 

"No  more,  no  more  of  this,"  said 
Mynus  impatiently,  "  I  feel  faint  and 
weary,  let  us  take  a  drink." 

Isaacs  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Ho 
knew  who,  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
drinks,  and  his  Jewish  spirit  rose  up 
against  such  liberality ;  but  he  was  tiiirsty. 
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The  bar-room  was  invitingly  near — 'twas 
only  a  shilling — so  he  led  the  way. 


CHAPTER  V. 

TRV    POLAS    XAIDXK. 

Mtnus  had  scarcely  reached  his  home 
before  he  commenced  his  drama.  It  was 
determined  that  Bella  should  privately 
rehearse  her  part,  and  when  all  was  finish- 
ed be  introduced  to  the  manager  at  the 
same  time  as  the  piece.  There  was  an 
old  retired  actress  who  lived  in  a  garret 
in  Elizabeth  street,  whose  services  were 
called  into  requisition  as  instructress  to 
the  aspirant,  and  after  a  fbw  trials  of  her 
voice  and  delivery,  this  sexagenarian  lady 
declared  that  Bella  possessed  immense  dra- 
matic ability.  So  while  Mynus  wrote, 
and  altered,  and  cogitated,  Bella  with  her 
tutor  practised  rismg  and  &lling  infleo- 
tions — starts  of  surprise  and  horror — ex- 
clamations of  anger  and  grief — effective 
entrances  and  graceful  exits — in  short,  all 
those  artificial  points  which  actors  study 
80  intently,  and  which  render  the  stage 
what  it  is — the  most  unnatural  of  all  the 
mockeries  of  nature. 

The  play  and  Bella  were  finished.  The 
former,  as  Mynus  himself  said,  had  trans- 
cended all  his  former  efforts,  and  would, 
doubtless,  en  wreathe  his  temples  with  un- 
fading glory.  He  had  as  the  play  pro- 
gressed been  obliged  to  alter  his  original 
title,  and  its  outer  cover  now  presented 
these  words,  engrossed  in  a  bad  but  ela- 
borate imitation  of  German  text 

THB  MAIDBM  OF  TH«  POLAB  BIAS, 

A  DKAJIA 

IN  THKES  ACXB, 

BT 

BXUSASIUS  MTNUS. 

Mynus  was  a  proud  man  as'  the  finish- 
ing stroke  was  put  to  those  seventy  odd 
leaves  of  manuscript.  He  read  it  to 
Bella,  and  Bella  read  it  to  him.  until  the 
text  of  her  part  (the  Maiden)  grew  so 
familiar  to  her  that  she  used  it  in  private 
conversation.  He  read  it  to  old  Isaacs, 
nay,  even  repeated  it  to  him  as  he  went 
along  the  streets  with  him,  bag  in  hand. 
He  read  it  to  Mrs.  Isaacs,  while  that  lady 
made  toast  on  the  point  of  a  Highland 
claymore,  which  weapon,  since  Scotch 
dramas  had  gone  out  of  fashion,  was  no 
longer  useful  as  a  property.  He  read  it  to 
Mrs.  Qunch,  the  decayed  actress  who  had 
taught  Bella,  and  once  or  twice  the  wild 
idea  crossed  his  mind  of  reading  it  to  one 
or  two  of  his  most  obdurate  creditors,  in 
the  hope  that  such  a  display  of  genius 


would  entirely  soften  their  hearts,  and 
enable  him  to  promenade  Broadway  once 
more  in  peace.  But  the  suprgestion,  al- 
though brilliant,  seemed  vain,  and  he 
still  stole  down  the  side  streets,  and 
watched  the  corners  as  of  old. 

The  Rubicon  was  passed.  The  play  was 
read  to  the  manager,  Bella  was  exhibited 
to  him  in  her  character  of  the  Maiden, 
and  that  autocratic  functionary  had  ab- 
solutely declared  his  intention  of  bringing 
them  both  out.  It  is  needless  to  say  with 
what  joy  A|ynus  beheld  on  a  yellow  pla- 
card one  morning  a  line  at  the  bottom  of 
the  announcement  of  the  evening^s  enter- 
tainments at  the  Mulberry  Theatre,  stat- 
ing that  "a  new  and  original  drama, 
written  expressly  for  this  theatre,  with 
new  scenery,  drosses  and  effects,  was  in 
preparation  and  would  be  shortly  pro- 
duced." Even  the  costumier  warmcKl 
into  enthusiasm  as  he  saw  this,  and  said 
to  Mynus,  feelingly,  with  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  his  puffy  Jewish  cheeks,  ^I 
tell  you  what,  Mr.  Mynus,"  said  he,  "  it 
will  be  a  great  day  for  me  when  I  see 
that  girl  there  come  out  as  an  actress  on 
her  own  hook.  I  never  thought,  sir, 
when  I  picked  her  up  one  night  a  crying 
like  any  thing  in  the  street  with  nothing 
on  her  but  a  little  thin  silk  dress  and  that 
big  brooch  there,  that  she'd  come  to  any 
thing  half  so  good.  And  when  I  brought 
her  home  to  Mrs.  Isaacs,  and  when  I  ad- 
vertised for  a  month,  sir,  for  her  parents, 
and  when  no  one  came  to  look  after  her, 
didn't  I  got  a  rubbing  down  from  the 
old  woman  for  my  humanity.  But  it's 
all  for  the  best,  sir,  and  an  approving 
conscience  is  excellent  interest  upon  one's 
capital ; "  and  Mr.  Isaacs,  quite  overcome 
with  the  recollection  of  his  own  benevo- 
lence, and  the  domestic  sufferings  he  en- 
countered, on  account  of  it,  wept  plen- 
tifully into  a^inen  pocket-handkerchief 
which  had  once  been  part  of  the  vestments 
of  a  Priestess  of  the  Sun. 

As  for  Bella,  she  was  wild  with  delight 
Her  daily  journeys  to  rehearsal  were  to 
her  travels  into  Fairyland.  The  ability 
which  she  so  strikingly  displayed  in  even 
her  crudest  performances  struck  the  ma- 
nager with  wonder ;  and  as  she  was  quite 
shrewd  enough  to  understand  her  own 
value,  her  spirits  rose  in  proportion  as  she 
gained  confidence  in  herself.  She  and 
Mynus  had  great  times  of  it — he  sitting 
on  the  gloomy  stage,  seeing  her  perform 
his  creation  of  the  Maiden.  And  when 
she  came  to  the  scene  where  the  iceberg 
turns  over,  with  the  Maiden  clinging  to 
its  slippery  surface,  and  he  saw  the  wild 
look  of  hopeless  agony  which  those  largo 
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dark  eyes  of  hers  cast  up  to  heaven,  as 
she  went  through  the  stage  business  on  a 
large  barrel  that  represented  the  iceberg 
in  preparatory  rehearsals,  he  could  not 
help  feeling  that  this  young  girl  was  des- 
tined to  achieve  a  brilliant  success,  in 
which  he  too  should  share.  Then  they 
would  talk  gravely  over  their  prospects, 
and  had  already  settled  that  they  were  to 
marry  within  the  year — Bella  assenting 
calmly  to  all  arrangements,  and  Mynus 
building  all  sorts  of  extravagant  hopes, 
and  every  day  tumbling  more  and  more 
into  love. 

Well,  the  eventM  night  came.  All  over 
the  town  great  placards  blazed  with  huge 
announcements  of  the  new  drama.  Mynus, 
fevered  and  anxious,  stole  out  through 
the  streets,  and  was  never  tired  of  reading 
them.  He  stopped  at  every  corner  and 
read  the  large  announcements,  and  went 
into  every  bar-room  and  perused  the  small 
bills  with  the  same  fresh  and  unvarying 
interest  He  hovered  about  the  Theatre. 
There  it  was  a  busy  time.  The  scene 
painter  was  putting  in  his  last  touches  to 
his  great  scene.  The  manager  was  show- 
ing the  carpenters  the  order  in  which  each 
scene  should  come,  and  teaching  the  ac- 
tors their  attitudes  and  positions  in  the 
grand  tableaux,  with  which  the  acts  ter- 
minated; attending,  in  fact,  to  every 
bodies'  business,  bullying  here,  cajoling 
there ;  instructing  every  where,  and  every 
now  and  then  hauled  up  by  some  cantan- 
kerous actor,  who  &ncied  his  part  did  not 
suit  him,  and  who  revenged  himself  by 
giving  all  the  trouble  he  could.  Mynus 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  want  of  respect 
he  met  with.  People  did  not  seem  to 
recollect  that  ho  was  the  great  authoi: 
who  had  called  into  existence  the  piece 
on  which  they  were  at  present  engaged ; 
carpenters  told  him  roughly  to  get  out  of 
the  way ;  the  manager  would  not  listen 
to  him,  the  scene  painter  snubbed  him, 
even  Bella  herself  told  him  not  to  bother 
her,  when  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  she  was  playing  the  wreck  scene 
beautifully.  He  had  nothing  left  but  to 
wander  away  wretchedly,  dropping  in 
occasionally  at  the  box-office  to  see  how 
the  house  stood  for  the  night,  varying 
this  amusement  by  watching  the  people 
reading  the  bills  at  the  doors,  and  won- 
dering what  they  thought  about  the  new 
piece,  and  what  they  would  think  if  they 
knew  that  the  author  was  looking  at 
them.  He  also  speculated  much  about 
his  dress.  He  would  be  called  on  to  ap- 
pear after  the  end  of  the  play,  and  debated 
earnestly  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
come  before  the  curtain,  or  bow  from  a 


private  box.  The  latter  he  esteemed  the 
preferable  course  on  two  accounts.  Firsts 
it  was  more  dignified.  Secondly,  he  could 
manage,  with  Isaacs'  assistance,  to  get  up 
a  tolerable  bust — that  is  to  say,  he  could, 
out  of  the  properties  in  that  gentleman's 
possession,  command  a  decent  evening 
coat  and  waistcoat.  But  in  trousers  and 
boots  the  worthy  Jew  was  limited,  and 
those  portions  of  Mynus's  own  attire  were 
quite  impracticable.  By  skilful  manage- 
ment in  a  private  box,  however,  he  could 
present  an  elaborate  bust  to  the  public^  ' 
effectually  concealing  any  deficiencies 
which  might  otherwise  be  observable  in 
his  own  lower  extremities.  And  so  the 
time  passed  in  fevered  and  anxious 
thought  until  the  hour  for  performance. 

The  house  was  full,  for  it  was  Saturday 
night,  and  in  parquette  and  dress  circle 
might  be  seen  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of 
black  eyes  and  heavy  lips,  for  of  all  people 
the  Jews  retain  the  strongest  love  of 
spectacle,  and  on  their  Sabbath  the  the- 
atrical treasuries  are  the  better  for  them. 
To-m'ght  unusual  attractions  drew  to- 
gether an  unusually  large  audience.  A 
new  piece  and  a  new  actress  are  seldom 
brought  the  same  evening  on  the  boards  j 
and  by  the  time  that  the  orchestra  had  • 
struck  up  the  Copenhagen  Waltz,  which 
it  played  six  nights  in  the  week  in  the 
theatre,  and  on  Sundays  at  a  German 
concert,  there  was  not  a  vacant  seat  in  the 
house 

Mynus  alternated  between  the  mana- 
ger's box  and  behind  the  scenes.  From 
Qie  former  he  watched  anxiously  the  ex- 
pression of  the  audience,  hoping  to  discern 
if  they  were  in  good  humor,  while  behind 
the  scenes  he  went  from  actor  to  actor, 
earnestly  entreating  them  not  to  forget 
certain  points  which  he  had  impressed 
upon  their  memory,  and  on  which  the  fate 
of  the  play  absolutely  depended.  To 
Bella  he  scarcely  dared  speak,  she  looked 
so  splendid  in  her  costume  as  the  Maiden, 
which,  intended  as  it  was  for  a  voyage  m 
the  Arctic  regions,  struck  one  as  inappro- 
priately slight ;  unless,  indeed,  a  profusion 
of  spangles  and  artificial  flowers  were 
sovereign  against  cold. 

The  bell  rang,  the  orchestra  raced 
through  the  last  few  bars  they  were  play- 
ing, the  curtain  rose,  the  murmur  of  people 
settling  themselves  in  their  seats,  filled 
the  house,  and  the  play  began.  Mynus 
fixed  his  eye  on  the  theatrical  critic  of 
the  New  York  Daily  Cockchafer,  who  sat 
opposite.  He  would  have  given  worlds 
to  have  been  able  to  sit  next  that  man. 
and  flatter  him  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
But  the  play  went  on.    Every  now  and 
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then  as  a  new  scene  made  its  appearance 
there  would  roll  down  the  house  a  salvo 
of  applause,  but  as  yet  the  drama  itself 
did  not  come  in  for  much.  A  faint  laugh, 
drawn  out  by  the  funny  man's  putting 
his  head  through  a  pane  of  glass,  and  say- 
ing that  it  saved  him  a  hairdresser,  and  a 
slight  indication  of  hysterical  aiTection  on 
the  part  of  a  young  Jewish  lady  in  the 
boxes,  when  the  villain  was  preparing  to 
blow  up  the  twenty-one  decker,  in  which 
the  heroine  was  about  to  sail,  were  all 

I  that  as  yet  arrived  to  console  Mynus. 
But  he  was  patient.  Bella,  as  the 
Maiden,  had  not  appeared  yet.  The 
audience  was  waiting  for  her.  When  she 
came,  then  wouldn't  it  go  ? 

The  Maiden  came.  In  the  scene  of 
"lurid  deva.station "  (quotation  from 
billa),  with  which  the  second  act  opened, 
she  bounded  on  the  stage,  in  her  spangles 
and  flowers  and  little  satin  shoes,  and  the 
huge  brooch,  containing  the  portrait  of 
the  elderly  gentleman  in  a  blue  coat,  with 
which  she  never  parted,  blazing  on  her 
bosom.  She  stopped,  half  panting  as  she 
entered,  and  tum^  toward  the  audience. 
She  certainly  looked  lovely  in  that  mo- 
ment    Her  face,  pale  but  luminous  as  it 

.  were  with  the  brightness  of  tnose  glorious 
eyes  of  hers,  turned  half  upwards  with  a 
sort  of  mingfcd  fear  and  wonder.  Her 
light,  graceful  figure  poised  on  one  small 
foot,  and  her  hands  crossed  above  her 
bosom,  as  if  to  still  the  beating  of  her 
heart,  while  one  of  those  instinctive  tributes 
which  an  audience  sometimes  pa3'S  almost 
involuntarily,  greeted  her  after  the  first 
pause.  From  gallery,  parquette,  and  dross 
circle,  round  after  round  followed,  until 
the  very  house  shook.  This  seemed  to 
encourage  her,  for  she  rose  to  her  full 
height,  and  her  countenance  relapsed  once 
more  into  that  careless,  half-detiant  ex- 
pression she  was  accustomed  to  wear. 
Then  the  play  went  on.  She  threw  as- 
tonishing power  into  the  stilted  and  bom- 
bastic language  as.signed  to  her.  Her 
whole  frame  seemed  to  quiver  with  emo- 
tion, and  her  acUon,  though  sudden  and 
startling,  as  if  the  very  burst  of  impulse, 
was  graceful  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
audience  felt  at  once  that  the  girl  was  one 
of  those  rare  genuises  that  in  dramatic 
annals  stand  out  in  bright  relief  against 
the  hosts  of  stilted  performers  that  the 
world  has  been  forced  to  praise,  simply 
because  they  had  no  better.  Bella  car- 
ried away  the  applause  of  the  piece.  All 
her  points  were  marked  with  that  appre- 
ciative murmur  so  dear  to  the  artist  She 
was  making  a  great  success.  But  it  ap- 
peared to  Mynus  that  the  play  was  not 


going  on  very  well.  Every  scene  that 
Bella  was  not  in  passed  unnoticed.  Tho 
choice  bits  of  the  drama  did  not  awake  a 
single  response  iVom  the  audience.  The 
funny  man  said  funny  things,  and  the 
villain  communicated  his  black  designs 
through  a  pair  of  black  moustaches,  in 
vain.  The  manager  looked  darkly  at 
Mynus.  Mynus  looked  at  the  critic  of 
the  Daily  Cockchafer.  That  gentleman 
looked  as  solemn  as  the  day  of  judgment 
Unutterable  condemnation  seemed  to 
hover  on  his  frowning  brow.  Columns  of 
terrible  rebuke  seemed  to  be  quickening 
into  life  in  that  judicial  brain.  Mynus's 
heart  began  to  sink  a  little,  and  he,  by 
way  of  comforting  himself,  essayed  a  joke 
with  the  manager,  who  was  blackening 
by  degrees,  like  a  thunder  cloud,  in  the 
bikck  of  the  box.  The  prompt  manner 
in  which  that  person  suppressed  his  bud- 
ding jocularity,  deterred  him  from  any 
further  effort  to  keep  up  A|4)earances, 
and  he  accordingly  allowed  himself  to 
look  as  wretchedly  as  he  felt. 

It  was  now  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  act,  and  Mynus,  who  was  staring  va- 
cantly into  the  stage  box  opposite,  the 
only  vacant  one  in  the  house,  and  won- 
dering why  it  had  not  been  taken,  sud- 
denly heard  the  door  open,  and  by  the 
waving  of  the  curtains  it  was  evident  that 
a  party  had  arrived.  Mynus  thought  with 
just  indignation  that  they  need  not  have 
been  so  late. 

Bella  was  not  on  the  stage,  she  did  not 
come  on  again  till  the  very  end  of  the 
last  scene,  where  she  saves  her  Esqui- 
maux lover  from  the  deadly  grasp  of  a 
white  bear,  and  the  curtain  falls  on  a 
wedding  feast  in  a  Greenland  village. 
The  play  went  on  ;  the  bear  attacked  the 
Esquimaux  lover  ;  Bella  bounded  in  to 
the  rescue.  She  had  scarcely  appeared 
when  the  curtains  of  the  box  that  Mynus 
had  been  previously  watching,  became  vi- 
olently agitated,  and  he  saw  a  large  ivory 
lorgnette  thrust  eagerly  foru'ard,  as  if 
some  one  leaned  over  to  get  a  better  view. 
'  One  or  two  profiles  appeared  too  at  the  back 
of  the  box,  anxiously  watcliing  the  stage. 
Some  great  commotion  was  evidently  oc- 
curring there.  The  play  went  on  to  ita 
close.  The  struggle  with  the  bear  was 
over.  Bella^  with  incredible  presence  of 
mind,  had  given  it  a  fish  bone  to  swal- 
low, which,  sticking  in  its  throat,  caused 
its  immediate  suffocation,  and  sne  now 
rested  in  the  arms  of  her  exhausted 
lover.  The  Esquimaux  villagers  flocked 
in,  and  formed  tho  usual  tableau;  but 
as  the  curtain  descended,  a  shrill  cry  waA 
heard  that  echoed  through  the  entire. 
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house.  The  curtains  of  the  stage  box 
were  drawn  riolently  asunder,  and  an 
old  gentleman  appeared  struggling  in 
the  hands  of  some  friends  who  were  ap- 
parently trying  to  prevent  his  leaping  on 
the  stage.  While  he  struggled,  he  held 
out  his  hands  towards  Bella,  opening%nd 
shutting  them,  as  though  he  would  grasp 
her,  even  at  that  distance.  The  audi- 
ence, who  thought  this  was  merely  an 
ebullition  of  some  old  enthusiast,  began 
to  laugh;  but  the  moment  the  curtain 
fell,  the  gentleman  who  had  caused  all 
this  excitement  was  drawn  back  into  the 
hcfx.  The  draperies  closed  and  moved  no 
more.  Then  arose  a  tremeujdous  call  for 
the  Maiden,  loud  and  long  from  the  gal- 
lery, parquette,  and  boxes.  But,  strange 
to  say,  the  Maiden  did  not  come.  The 
uproar  increased,  and  a  few  hisses  began 
to  be  heard.  Mynus  grew  impatient.  No 
one  called  for  the  author,  nor  would  they, 
he  argued,^  until  they  had  brought  Bella 
before  the  curtain,  so  amid  a  perfect 
storm  of  raps  and  whistlings,  he  left  the 
box  and  went  behind  the  scenes. 


CHAPTEB  VL 

TBB  CATASTSO^HB— DRAXATIO  AND  VXXXPSGmDu 

"Where  is  Bella,  Mr.  Chatt?"  said 
Mynus  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he  met 
drinking  a  pot  of  beer  behind  one  of  the 
flats,  **  Where  is  Bella  ?  the  people  are 
furious  with  her  for  not  coming  out" 

"  They'll  have  to  wait,  then^"  said  Mr. 
Chatt,  sullenly,  who  had  received  no  ap- 
plause during  the  evening,  and,  of  course^ 
blamed  Mynus  for  it. 

"But  they  won't  wait,  Mr.  Ohatt; 
they'll  tear  the  house  down." 

"  Pooh ! "  answered  Chatt,  contemptu- 
ously.   "  Haven't  you  heard  ?  " 

"Heard  what?  I've  heard  nothing 
except  a  most  infernal  row  in  the  gal- 
lery.   What  the  deuce  do  you  mean  7 " 

"  Why  it  seems  that  some  old  gentle- 
man in  the  boxes  saw  a  brooch  on  Bella 
that  he  recognized,  and  he  came  rushing 
in  here  after  the  play  was  over,  asking 
for  his  child,  and  the  moment  he  saw 
Bella,  he  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  af- 
ter one  or  two  questions,  he  whisked  her 
ofi;  dressed  as  she  was,  into  a  carriage, 
and  that's  all  I  know  about  it.  But 
she's  j^one." 

*^Good  God!  but  the  name — did  you 
learn  his  name  ?  " 

'•Yes.  Mr.  Brandon.  A  very  rich 
man,  they  say.  Lives  in  the  Fifth  Ave- 
nue, and  has  carriages  and  all  that.  Bel- 
la's a  lucky  girl  to  have  found  such  a 


&ther.  But  I  say  won't  Mrs.  Gunch  be 
glad  now  that  the  girl's  gone  ?  She  was 
as  jealous  of  her  as  a  pile  of  bricks." 

And  with  this  appropriate  simile,  Mr. 
Chatt  sauntered  ofi  to  congratulate  Mrs. 
Gunch. 

Mynus  seemed  in  a  dream.  Bella ;  his 
Bella,  suddenly  transformed  into  a  young 
lady!  why  it  was  like  a  regular  play. 
He  recollected  now  the  story  of  her  hav- 
ing been  picked  up  in  the  streets,  with 
nothing  definite  about  her  but  this  very 
brooch,  and  with  his  brain  in  a  whirl,  he 
hurried  back  to  his  box,  in  order  to  pre- 
sent himself  in  case  he  was  called  on  to 
appear.  He  found  the  manager  in  aU 
evening  suit  before  the  curtain,  holding 
his  hat  elegantly  before  him,  while  ho 
was  explaining  in  heart-rending  tones  of 
sorrow,  how  impossible  it  was  for  Bella 
to  app^  before  them,  owing  to  a  sud- 
den attack  of  illness.  "  They'll  ask  for 
me,  now,"  thought  Mynus,  and  his  heart 
beat  at  the  suggestion.  But  they  didn't. 
They  took  their  hats  and  cloaks  and  ben- 
nets,  and  poured  out  of  the  theatre.  And 
the  gaslights  went  out  one  by  one,  and 
the  two  old  women  commenced  hanging 
the  linen  over  the  velvet  and  gilding  of 
the  boxes,  and  the  theatre  was  nearly  in 
darkness  oefore  Mynus  could  realize  the 
fitct  that  bis  play  had  been  damned. 

He  met  the  manager  as  he  was  going 
out ;  and  as  a  last  hope  asked  when  the 
plav  would  be  repeated. 

"Repeat  that  play,  sir ! "  cried  Tiddles 
in  a  voice  of  thunder.  "  Repeat  such  stuff 
as  that !  Catch  me  at  it,  that's  all.  Hang 
your  play,  Mr.  Mynus.  Hang  it,  I  say. 
It  cost  me  loads  of  money,  and  I  darent 
run  itli  second  night  Then  there's  that 
girl.  I  might  have  made  something  of 
her.  But  she's  carried  ofif  before  my 
eyes.  Hang  the  play,  sir.  It's  been  a 
misfortune  to  me." 

"Mr.  Tiddles,"  said  Mr.  Mynus  with 
dipity — "  your  language  is  loathsome.  I 
will  make  you  repent  of  it,  sir,  before 
long.  I'll  smash  you,  sir ! "  and  he  wlJk- 
ed  into  the  street  And  Mynus  did  think 
that  he  would  make  Tiddles  repent,  and 
that  he  would  smash  him ;  for  he  was 
full  at  the  moment  of  the  wildest  dreams. 

Mynus  did  not  sleep  much  that  night 
He  absolutely  felt  no  regret  at  the  failure 
of  his  play.  He  had  other  views.  Views 
of  &bulous  splendor.  Bella  had  found  by 
a  singular  chance,  a  rich  father.  Bella 
would  be  wealthy.  Bella  was  in  love 
with  him.  Bella  would  marry  him. 
They  would  live  m  the  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
patronize  the  Coliseum,  which  was  the 
rival  of  Tiddles'  theatre  j  and  towards 
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daybreak  he  dozed  off|  forming  schemes 
of  yengeanoe  against  a  certain  publisher. 

The  next  morning,  in  pursuance  of  his 
plan,  he  rose  earlj,  and  found  out  by  the . 
directory  in  the  next  apothecary's  shop, 
Mr.  Brandon's  address  in  Fifth  Avenue. 
Then  having  adorned  himself  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  ability,  he  posted  off  to  Bel- 
la's new  residence.  It  was  truly  a  splen- 
did mansion.  Built  of  brown  stone  of  a 
rich^  sober  hue,  and  flanked  with  con- 
servatories, and  stables  that  did  not 
look  like  stables,  so  highly  were  they 
ornamented,  it  looked  more  like  a  pa- 
lace, than  the  residence  of  a  simple  citi- 
zen. Mynus  could  not  make  up  his  mind 
to  enter,  but  thought  he  would  walk  up 
and  down  outside,  and  wait  until  he  saw 
Bella  at  one  of  the  windows.  It  was  a 
fine  spring  day  ;  the  sun  shone  warmly, 
and  a  host  of  brilliantly  dressed  people 
issued  forth  from  their  houses,  on  their 
way  to  church.  Mynus  thought  to  him- 
self, that  the  day  would  soon  arrive  when 
h^  would  be  as  gay  as  the  gayest  among 
them.  Presently  Mr.  Brandon's  door 
opened,  and  a  lady  and  gentleman  came 
out.  In  the  former,  Mynus  at  the  first 
glance  recognized  Bella ;  but  how  chang- 
ed. In  the  short  interval  between  her 
abduction  from  the  theatre  and  the  pres- 
ent moment,  she  had  obtained  by  some 
means,  inscrutable  to  poor  people,  an  ex- 
quisite spring  dress.  Quiet  in  tone,  but 
of  the  softest  and  most  delicate  materials. 
And  so  well  did  she  wear  it,  so  firmly  did 
she  step,  that  one  could  scarcely  believe 
this  fashionable  looking  girl,  was  the  little 
actress,  who,  the  night  before,  played  the 
Maiden  of  the  Polar  Seas.  She  wore  the 
brooch  still  on  her  bosom ;  and  in  the 
fine  looking  old  gentleman  on  whose  arm 
she  leaned,  Mynus  recognized  the  origi- 
nal of  the  miniature. 

They  came  towards  him.  He  stepped 
half  forward,  with  a  beating  heart,  and  a 
well  conned  congratulation  on  his  lips. 
Her  silk  dress  almost  brushed  his  thread- 
haru  trousers,  as  with  cold,  expressionless 
eyes,  she  swept  by,  as  if  he  had  been  an 
utter  stranger.  For  a  moment,  Mynus 
was  staggered;  but  then  his  spirit  rose 
indignantly  at  the  injustice  he  was  near 
doing  his  dear  Bella.  She  did  not  see  him. 
The  sun  was  in  her  eyes.  She  was  daz- 
zled, and  as  he  did  not  speak,  she  passed 
him  unwittingly.  It  must  be  so.  He 
would  try  again.  So  crossing  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  way,  he  ran  a  few  blocks, 
crossed  again,  and  stationed  himself  right 
in  her  path.  On  she  came,  with  upright 
head,  firm  step,  and  level  eyes.  She  passed 
unnoticed,  his  outstretched  hand;    she 


passed  unnoticed,  his  plaintive  "Bella^ 
don't  you  know  me ; "  she  passed  him,  as 
if  he  had  never  existed,  and  so  on  into 
God's  temple,  where  she  listened  to  the 
preaching  of  charity  to  all  mankind. 

Poor  Mynus  could  doubt  no  longer.  He 
leased  against  a  wall  upon  which  the  bright 
sunlight  was  falling,  and  while  group  af- 
ter group  of  gayly  dressed  people  passed, 
he  wept  silently  over  the  ruin  of  his 
dreams.  He  had  loved  her  so  much.  He 
was  so  willing  to  share  with  her  the  sun- 
shine of  his  own  life,  whenever  it  shone 
for  him.  H^  had  hoped  so  much  from 
her,  that  it  was  very  hard  that  she  should 
forget  him  so  completely  in  her  prosperity. 
He  would  never  put  faith  in  woman  again. 

Ho  went  slowly  home  to  his  garret. 
The  first  thing  he  saw  on  his  table  was  a 
slip  of  paper  on  which  was  written, 

Mr,  B,  Afyntntj 

To  S.  Isaacs,  Dr. 

For  value  received, $20  27 

Received  payment. 

Poor  Mynus  shook  his  head  hopelessly. 
All  his  dreams  had  vanished,  and  this  re- 
ality alone  remained.  He  saw  no  way  out 
of  it.  Just  at  this  climax  of  his  despair,  a 
voice  which  he  recognized  as  that  of  Mrs. 
Isaacs,  said  outside  his  door,  "Mr.  My- 
nus I     A  letter  for  you,  sir." 

"A  letter  for  mo?-'  cried  Mynus,  as- 
tonished. For  his  correspondence  was 
limited,  having  neither  friends  nor  acquain- 
tances. "  Oh  !  'tis  from  that  scoundrel 
Tiddles,  I  suppose." 

He  took  the  letter  and  opened  it.  A 
long  slip  of  paper  was  wrapped  around  a 
small  note.  The  slip  of  paper  was  a  check 
for  a  hundred  dollars.  The  note  contain- 
ed the  following  words. 

"Miss  Brandon  regrets  that  her  acquain- 
tance with  Mr.  Mynus  must  terminate. 
He  has,  however,  her  best  wishes,  and  she 
trusts  that  the  inclosed,  will  be  of  some 
service." 

A  red  spot  glowed  for  an  instant  on 
Mynus's  cheek.  To  receive  alms  from  her, 
who— rthe  check  was  half  crushed  in  his 
hand  by  the  impulse,  when  his  eye  fell 
on  the  little  account  which  lay  on  the  ta- 
ble. He  checked  himself.  The  reader 
will  no  doubt  think  Mynus  excessively 
mean ;  but  perhaps  if  the  reader  were  in 
Mynus's  circumstances  he  would  have  done 
what  he  did,  that  is,  put  the  check  in  his 
pocket,  and  burn  the  note.  And  thus  Mr. 
Isaacs  was  paid  his  bill,  and  for  three 
weeks,  Mynus  lived  like  a  gentleman, 
uttering  anathemas  in  his  cups,  against 
publishers  and  editors,  in  which  he  now 
also  included  managers  and  women. 
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As  for  Bella,  she  is  at  present  the  or-  she  declaimed  the  Polar  Maiden,  in  his 

nament  of  a  fast  set  of  young  ladies  in  garret.    He  sighs  all  the  more  heavily, 

New  York.    She  goes  to   the  watering  poor  fellow,  beoiuse.  the  hundred  dollars 

places,  and  has  an  enormous  hill  at  Ma-  .  has  been  long  since  spent,  and  Belisarius 

dame  Ferrero's  every  year.   Mynus  some-  once  more  holds  out  his   hand  for  the 

times  sees  her,  driving  by  in  her  carriage,  obolnm^  and  is  still  hard  up. 
and  sighs  as  he  thinks  of  the  time  when 


HYMN   TO   AIR. 


THE  mightiest  thou,  among  the  Powers  of  Earth, 
The  viewless  Agent  of  the  unseen  God, 
What  immemorial  era  saw  thy  birth  ? 

What  pathless  fields  of  new  Creation  trod 
Thy  noiseless  feet  ?    Where  was  thy  dwelling-place 
In  the  blind  realm  of  Chaos,  ere  the  word 
Of  Sovereign  Order  by  the  stars  was  heard,'  • 
Or  the  young  planet  knew  her  Maker's  face  ? 
No  wrecks  are  hid  in  thine  unfathomed  sea; 

Thy  crystal  ta()lets  no  inscription  bear  \ 
The  awful  Infinite  is  shrined  in  thee, 
Immeasurable  Air ! 


Thou  art  the  Soul  wherein  the  Earth  renews 
The  nobler  life,  that  heals  her  primal  scars ; 

Thine  is  the  mantle  of  all-glorious  hues. 

Which  makes  her  beautiful  among  the  stars ; 

Thine  is  the  essence  that  informs  her  frame 
With  manifold  existence,  thine  the  wing 
From  gulfs  of  outer  darkness  sheltering. 

And  from  the  Sun's  uplifted  sword  of  flame. 

She  sleeps  in  thy  protection,  lives  in  thee ; 
Thou  mak'st  the  foreheads  of  her  mountains  smile ; 

His  heart  to  thine,  the  all-surrounding  Sea 
Spreads  thy  blue  drapery  o'er  his  cradled  isle. 

Thou  art  the  breath  of  Nature,  and  the  tongue 
Unto  her  dumb  material  being  granted, 
And  by  thy  voice  her  sorrowing  psalms  are  chanted— 
Her  hymns  of  triumph  sung  I 


Thine  azure  fountains  nourish  all  that  lives  : 
Forever  drained,  yet  ever  brimming  o'er, 
Their  billo^srs  in  eternal  freshness  pour, 

And  from  her  choicest  treasury  Nature  gives 

A  glad  repayment  of  the  debt  she  owes, 
^     Replenishing  thy  sources : — balmy  dews, 

That  on  thy  breast  their  summer  tears  diffuse ; 

Strength  from  the  pine,  and  sweetness  from  the  rose ; 

The  spice  of  gorgeous  Ind,  the  scents  that  fill 
Ambrosial  forests  in  the  isles  of  palm ; 

Leagues  of  perennial  bloom  on  every  hill ; 
Lily  and  lotus  in  the  waters  calm ; 

And  where  the  torrent  leaps  to  take  thy  wing, 
But  dashes  oiit  its  life  in  diamond  spray, 
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Or  multitudinous  waves  of  ocean  fling 

Their  briny  strength  along  thy  rapid  way — 

Escapes  some  virtue,  which  fVom  thee  they  hold : 
And  even  the  grosser  exhalations,  fed 
From  Earth's  decay,  Time's  crowded  chamel-bed, 

Fused  in  thy  vast  alembic,  turn  to  gold. 

IV. 

Man  is  thy  nursling,  universal  Air ! 

No  kinder  parent  fosters  him,  than  thou : 
How  soft  thy  lingers  dally  with  his  hair  ! 

How  sweet  their  pressure  on  his  fevered  brow  I 
In  the  dark  lanes  where  squalid  Misery  dwells, 

Where  the  fresh  glories  of  existence  shun 
The  childhood  nurtured  in  the  city's  hells. 

And  eyes  that  never  saw  the  morning  sun. 
Pale  cheeks  for  thee  are  pining,  heavy  sighs 
Drawn  from  the  depth  of  weary  hearts,  arise — 
The  flower  of  Life  is  withered  on  its  stem, 

And  the  black  shade  the  loathsome  walls  inclose 

Day  after  day  more  drear  and  stifling  grows, 
Till  Heaven  itself  seems  forfeited,  to  them  I 
What  Aarvel,  then,  as  Irom  a  fevered  dream 

The  dying  wakes,  to  feel  his  forehead  fanned 
By  thy  celestial  freshness,  he  should  deem 

The  death-sweat  dried  beneath  an  angel's  hand  ? 
That  tokens  of  the  Tiolet-sprinkled  sod, 

Breathed  like  a  blessing  o'er  his  closing  eyes, 

Should  promise  him  the  peace  of  Paradise — 
The  pardon  of  his  God  !  * 


"What  is  the  scenery  of  Earth  to  thine  ? 

Here,  all  is  fixed  in  everlasting  shapes, 
But  where  the  realms  of  gorgeous  Cloudland  shine, 

There  stretch  afar  thy  sun-illumined  capes, 
Embaying  reaches  of  the  amber  seas 

Of  sunset  on  whose  tranquil  bosom  lie 

The  happy  islands  of  the  upper  sky. 
The  halcyon  shores  of  thine  Atlantides. 
Anon  the  airy  headlands  change,  and  drift 

Into  sublimer  forms,  that  slowly  heave 

Their  toppling  masses  up  the  front  of  eve, 
Crag  heaped  on  crag,  with  n.any  a  fiery  rift. 
And  hoary  summits,  throned  beyond  the  reach 

Of  Alp  or  Caucasus:  again  they  change. 

And  down  the  vast  interminable  range 
Of  towers  and  palaces,  transcending  each 
The  workmanship  of  Fable-Land,  we  see 

The  ''  crystal  hyaline  "  of  Heaven's  own  floor^ 
The  radiance  of  the  far  Eternity 
Reflected  bn  thy  shore ! 


To  the  pure  calm  of  thy  cerulean  deeps 

The  jar  of  earth-born  tumult  cannot  climb ; 
There  ancient  Silence  her  dominion  keeps, 

Beyond  the  narrow  boundaries  of  Time. 
The  taint  of  Sin,  the  vapors  of  the  world, 

The  smokes  of  godless  altars,  hang  below, 
Staining  thy  marge,  but  not  a  cloud  is  curled 

Where  thoBe  supernal  tides  of  ether  flow. 
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What  yistas  ope  from  those  scrcnor  plains !  » 

What  dawning  splendors  touch  thine  azure  towers  I 
When  some  fair  sou],  whose  path  on  Earth  was  ours, 

The  starry  freedom  of  its  wing  regains, 

Shall  it  not  linger  for  a  moment  there, 
One  last  divine  regret  to  Earth  returning. — 
One  look,  where  Light  ineffable  is  burning 
In  Heaven's  inmiortal  air ! 

VII. 

Thine  are  the  treasuries  of  Hail  and  Snow ; 

Thy  hand  lete  fall  the  Thunder's  bolt  of  fire, 
And  when  from  out  thy  seething  caldrons  blow 

The  vapors  of  the  whirlwind,  spire  on  spire 
In  terrible  convolution  wreathed  and  blent, 

The  unimagined  strength  that  lay  concealed 

Within  thy  quiet  bosom,  is  revealed 
To  the  racked  Earth  and  trembling  firmament 
And  thou  dost  hold,  awaiting  God's  degree. 

The  keys  of  all  destraction  : — in  that  hour 

When  the  Almighty  Wrath  shall  loose  thy  power^ 
Before  thy  breath  shall  disappear  the  sea, 
To  ashes  turn  the  mountain's  mighty  &ame, 

And  as  the  seven-fold  fervors  wider  roll, 

Thou,  self-consuming,  shrivel  as  a  scroll. 
And  wrap  the  world  in  one  wide  pall  of  flame  ! 


ACROSS   THE   STAND. 

I. 

A  GOOD  long  hour,  so  tells  my  watch, 
•  Have  I  bwn  tryng,  love,  to  write ; 
And  yet  I  have  not  made  a  line. 

Nor  do  I  think  I  can  to-night, — 
Unless  indeed  these  simple  words 
Do  set  themselves  to  easy  chords. 


Between  us  lies  a  little  stand, 

Some  blotted  paper,  pens,  and  ink ; 

We  are  so  near  our  hands  will  meet, 
Our  lips  will  almost  touch,  I  tliink ; 

I  told  vou  so !  but  pray  remain. 

And  kiss  me  o'er  and  o'er  again. 

III. 

And  now  the  hours  may  come  or  go ; 

I  will  no  longer  heed  their  flight : 
Your  kisses,  dear,  afe  more  than  songs, 

Nor  will  I  pen  a  word  to-night ; 
What  care  I  for  a  deathless  name? 
A  love  like  ours  is  more  than  Fame ! 

TOL.  IT. — 5 
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ISRAEL   POTTER;    OR,    FIFTY    YEARS    OP    EXILE. 
A  FOUSTff  OF  JULY  8T0BY. 


CHAPTER  L 

THK  BmrnPLACB  OP  ZBRASU 

THE  traveller  who  at  the  present  day  is 
content  to  travel  in  the  good  old 
Asiatic  style,  neither  rushed  along  by  a 
locomotive,  nor  dragged  by  a  stage-coach  ; 
who  is  willing  to  enjoy  hospitalities  at 
far-scattered  farmhouses,  instead  of  pay- 
ing his  bill  at  an  inn ;  who  is  not  to  be 
frightened  by  any  amount  of  loneliness, 
or  to  be  deterred  by  the  roughest  roads 
or  the  highest  hills ;  such  a  traveller  in 
the  eastern  part  of  Berkshire,  Mass., 
will  find  ample  food  for  poetic  reflection 
in  the  singular  scenery  of  a  country, 
which,  owing  to  the  ruggedness  of  the 
soil  and  its  lying  out  of  the  track  of  all 
public  conveyances,  remains  almost  as  un- 
known to  the  general  tourist  as  the  inte- 
rior of  Bohemia. 

Travelling  northward  from  the  town- 
ship of  Otis,  the  road  leads  for  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  towards  Windsor,  lengthwise 
upon  that  long  broken  spur  of  heights 
which  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont 
^end  into  Massachusetts.  For  nearly  the 
T^ole  of  the  distance,  you  have  the  con- 
tinual sensation  of  being  upon  some  ter- 
race in  the  moon.  The  feeling  of  the 
plain  or  the  valley  is  never  yours ;  scarce- 
ly the  feeling  of  the  earth.  Unless  by  a 
sudden  precipitation  of  the  road  you  find 
yourself  plunging  into  some  gorge;  yoa 
pass  on,  and  on,  and  on,  upon  the  crests 
or  slopes  of  pastoral  mountains,  while  far 
below,  mapped  out  in  its  beauty,  the  val- 
ley of  the  Housatonic  lies  endlessly  along 
at  your  feet.  Often,  as  your  horse  gain- 
ing some  lofty  level  tract,  flat  as  a  table, 
trots  gayly  over  the  almost  deserted  and 
sodded  road,  and  your  admiring  eye 
sweeps  the  broad  landscape  beneath,  you 
^eem  to  be  Bootes  driving  in  heaven. 
Save  a  potato  field  here  and  there,  at 
long  intervals,  the  whole  country  is  either 
in  wood  or  pasture.  Horses,  cattle  and 
sheep  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
these  mountains.  But  all  through  the 
year  lazy  columns  of  smoke  rising  from 
the  depths  of  the  forest,  proclaim  the 
presence  of  that  half-outlaw,  the  charcoal- 
burner  ;  while  in  early  spring  added  curls 
of  vapor  show  that  the  maple  sugar-boiler 
is  also  at  work.  But  as  for  farming  as  a 
regular  vocation,  there  is  not  much  of  it 
here.  At  any  rate,  no  man  by  that 
means  accumulates  a  fortune  from  this 


thin  and  rocky  soil;  all  whose  arable 
parts  have  long  since  been  nearly  ex- 
hausted. 

Yet  during  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  region  was  not  unproductive. 
Here  it  was  that  the  original  settlers 
came,  acting  upon  the  principle  well- 
known  to  have  regulated  their  choice  of 
site,  namely,  the  high  land  in  preference 
to  the  low.  as  less  subject  to  the  un- 
wholesome miasmas  generated  by  break- 
ing into  the  rich  valleys  and  alluvial  bot- 
toms of  primeval  regions.  By  degrees, 
however,  the^  quitted  the  safety  of  this 
sterile  elevation,  to  brave  the  dangers  of 
richer  though  lower  fields.  So  that  at 
the  present  day,  some  of  those  mountain 
townships  present  an  aspect  of  singular 
abandonment  Though  they  have  never 
known  aught  but  peace  iand  health,  they, 
in  one  lesser  aspect  at  least,  look  like 
countries  depopulated  by  plague  and  war. 
Every  mile  or  two  a  house  is  passed  un- 
tenanted. The  strength  of  the  frame- 
work of  these  ancient  buildmgs  enables 
them  long  to  resist  the  encroachments  of 
decay.  Spotted  gray  and  green  with  the 
weather-stain,  their  timbers  seem  to  have 
lapsed  back  into  their  woodland  original, 
forming  part  now  of  the  general  pictu- 
resqueness  of  the  natural  scene.  They 
are  of  extraordinary  size,  compared  with 
modem  farm-houses.  One  peculiar  feature 
is  the  immense  chimney,  of  light  gray 
stone,  perforatmg  the  middle  of  the  roof 
like  a  tower. 

On  all  sides  are  seen  the  tokens  of  an  • 
cient  industry.  As  stone  abounds  through- 
out  these  mountains,  that  material  was. 
for  fences,  as  ready  to  the  hand  as  wood, 
besides  being  much  more  durable.  Con- 
sequently the  landscape  is  intersected  in 
all  directions  with  walls  of  uncommon 
neatness  and  strength. 

The  number  and  length  of  these  walls 
is  not  more  surprising  than  the  size  of 
some  of  the  blocks  comprising  them. 
The  very  Titans  seemed  to  have  been  at 
work.  That  so  small  an  army  as  the 
first  settlers  must  needs  have  been, 
should  have  taken  such  wonderful  pains 
to  incloses  ungrateful  a  soil ;  that  they 
should  have  accomplished  such  herculean 
undertakings  with  so  slight  prospect  of 
reward;  this  is  a  consideration  which 
gives  us  a  significant  hint  of  the  temper 
of  the  men  of  the  Revolutionary  era. 

Nor  oould  a  fitter  country  be  foond 
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for  the  birthplace  of  the  devoted  patriot, 
Israel  Potter. 

To  this  day  the  best  stone-wall  build- 
ers, as  the  best  wood-choppers,  come 
from  those  solitary  momitam  towns;  a 
tall,  athletic,  and  hardy  race,  unerring 
with  the  a.xe  as  the  Indian  with  thd  toma- 
hawk ;  at  stone-rolling,  patient  as  Sisy- 
phus, powerful  as  Samson. 

In  nne  clear  June  days,  the  bloom  of 
these  mountains  is  beyond  expression  de- 
lightful. Last  visiting  these  heights  ere 
she  vanishes,  Spring,  like  the  sunset, 
flings  her  sweetest  charms  upon  them. 
Each  tuft  of  upland  grass  is  musked  like 
a  bouquet  with  perfume.  The  balmy 
breeze  swings  to  and  fro  like  a  censer. 
On  one  side  the  eye  follows  for  the  space 
of  an  eagle's  flight,  the  senpentine  moun- 
tain chains,  southwards  m)m  the  great 
purple  dome  of  Taconic — the  St  Peter's 
of  these  hills — northwards  to  the  twin 
summits  of  Saddleback,  which  is  the  two- 
steepled  natural  cathedral  of  Berkshire ; 
while  low  down  to  the  west  the  Housa- 
tonic  winds  on  in  her  watery  labyrinth, 
through  charming  meadows  baslung  in 
the  reflected  rays  from  the  hill-sides.  At 
this  season  the  beauty  of  every  thine 
around  you  populates  the  loneliness  of 
your  way.  You  would  not  have  the 
country  more  settled  if  you  could.  Con- 
tent to  drink  in  such  loveliness  at  all  your 
senses,  the  heart  desires  no  company  but 
nature. 

With  what  rapture  you  behold,  hover- 
ing over  some  vast  hollow  of  the  nills,  or 
slowly  drifting  at  an  immense  height  over 
the  far  sunken  Housatonic  valley,  some 
lordly  eagle,  who  in  unshared  exaltation 
looks  down  equally  upon  plain  and  moun- 
tain. Or  you  behold  a  hawk  sallyine 
from  some  crng,  like  a  Rhenish  baron  of 
old  from  his  pinnacled  castle,  and  dart- 
ing down  towards  the  river  for  his  prey. 
Or  perhaps,  lazily  gliding  about  in  the 
zenith,  this  rufflau  fowl  is  suddenly  beset 
by  a  crow,  who  with  stubborn  audacity 
pecks  at  him,  and  spite  of  all  his  bravery, 
finally  persecutes  him  back  to  his  strong- 
hold. The  otherwise  dauntless  bandit, 
scaling  at  his  topmost  height,  must  needs 
succumb  to  this  sable  image  of  death. 
Nor  arc  there  wanting  many  smaller  and 
less  famous  fowl,  who  without  contribu- 
ting to  the  grandeur,  yet  greatly  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  yellow 
bird  flits  like  a  winged  jonquil  here  and 
there ;  like  knots  of  violets  tne  blue  birds 
sport  in  clusters  upon  the  grass  ;  while 
hurrying  from  the  pasture  to  the  grove, 
the  red  robin  seems  an  incendiary  put- 
ting torch  to  the  trees.    Meanwhile  the 


air  is  vocal  with  their  hymns,  and  your 
own  soul  jo^  in  the  general  joy.  Like 
a  stranger  m  an  orchestra,  you  cannot 
help  singing  yourself  when  all  around 
you  raise  such  hosannas. 

But  in  autumn,  those  gay  northerners, 
the  birds,  return  to  their  southern  plan- 
tations. The  mountains  are  left  bleak 
and  sere.  Solitude  settles  down  upon 
them  in  drizzling  mists.  The  traveller  is 
beset,  at  perilous  turns,  by  dense  masses 
of  fog.  He  emergps  for  a  moment  into 
more  penetrable  air;  and  passing  some 
gray,  abandoned  house,  sees  the  lofty  va- 
pors plainly  eddy  by  its  desolate  door ; 
just  as  from  the  plain,  you  may  see  it 
eddy  by  the  pinnacles  of  distant  and 
lonely  heights.  Or,  dismounting  from  his 
frightened  horse,  he  leads  him  down  some 
scowling  glen,  where  the  road  steeply 
dips  among  ^rim  rocks,  only  to  rise  aa 
abruptly  again ;  and  as  he  warily  picks 
his  way,  uneasy  at  the  menacine  scene, 
he  sees  some  ghost-like  object  looming 
through  the  mist  at  the  roadside;  and 
wendmg  towards  it,  beholds  a  rude  white 
stone,  uncouthly  inscribed^  marking  the 
spot  where,  spme  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago, 
some  fiirmer  was  upset  in  his  wood-sled, 
and  perished  beneath  the  load. 

In  winter  this  region  is  blocked  np 
with  snow.  Inaccessible  and  impassable^ 
those  wild,  unf^quented  roads,  which  in 
August  are  overgrown  with  high  grass,  in 
December  are  drifted  to  the  arm-pit  with 
the  white  fleece  from  the  sky.  As  if  an 
ocean  lulled  between  man  and  man,  inter- 
communication is  often  suspended  for 
weeks  and  weeks. 

Such^  at  this  day,  is  the  country  which 
gave  birth  to  our  hero :  prophetically 
styled  Israel  by  the  good  Puritans,  his 
parents,  since  for  more  than  forty  years, 
poor  Potter  wandered  in  the  wild  wilder- 
ness of  the  world's  extremest  hardships 
and  ills. 

How  little  he  thought,  ^hen,  as  a  boy, 
hunting  after  his  father's  stray  catUe 
among  these  New  England  hills,  he  him- 
self like  a  boast  should  be  hunted  through 
half  of  Old  England,  as  a  runaway  rebel. 
Or,  how  could  he  ever  have  dreamed, 
when  involved  in  the  autumnal  vapors 
of  these  mountains,  that  worse  bewilder- 
ments awaited  him  three  thousand  miles 
across  the  sea,  wandering  forlorn  in  the 
coal-fogs  of  London.  But  so  it  was  des- 
tined to  be.  This  little  boy  of  the  hills, 
bom  in  sight  of  the  sparkling  Housatonic, 
was  to  linger  out  the  best  part  of  his  life 
a  prisoner  or  a  pauper  upon  the  gr'uny 
banks  of  the  Thames. 
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CHAPTER   IL 


THT6  TOumrrL  adtentus 


Imagination  will  easily  picture  the  ru- 
ral days  of  the  youth  of  Israel.  Let  us 
pass  on  to  a  less  immature  period. 

It  appears  that  he  began  his  wander- 
ings very  early;  moreover,  that  ere,  on 
just  principles  throwing  off  the  yoke 
of  his  king,  Israel,  on  etjually  excusable 
grounds,  emancipated  himself  from  his 
sire.  He  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of 
parental  love  till  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when,  having  formed  an  attachment  for 
a  neighbor's  daughter — for  some  reason, 
not  deemed  a  suitable  match  by  his  father 
— he  was  severely  reprimanded,  warned 
to  discontinue  his  visits,  and  threatened 
with  some  disgraceful  punishment  in  case 
he  persisted.  As  the  girl  was  not  only 
beautiful,  but  amiable — ^though,  as  will 
be  seen,  rather  weak — and  her  family 
respectable  as  any,  though  unfortunately 
but  poor,  Israel  deemed  his  fiither's  con- 
duct unreasonable  and  oppressive;  par- 
ticularly as  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
taken  secret  means  to  thwart  his  son  with 
the  girl's  connections,  if  not  with  the  girl 
herself  so  as  to  place  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  to  an  eventual  marriage. 
For  it  had  not  been  the  purpose  of  Israel 
to  marry  at  once,  bu^  at  a  future  day, 
when  prudence  should  approve  the  step. 
So,  oppressed  by  his  father,  and  bitterly 
disappointed  in  his  love,  the  desperate 
boy  formed  the  determination  to  quit 
them  both,  for  another  home  and  other 
friends. 

It  was  on  Sunday,  while  the  family 
were  gone  to  a  farm-house  church  near 
by,  that  he  packed  up  as  much  of  his 
clothing  as  might  be  contained  in  a  hand- 
kerchief, which,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
provision,  he  hid  in  a  piece  of  woods  in 
the  rear  of  the  house.  He  then  returned, 
and  continued,  in  the  house  till  about 
nine  in  the  evening,  when,  pretending  to 
go  to  bed,  he  passed  out  of  a  back  door, 
and  hastened  to  the  woods  for  his  bundle. 
It  was  a  sultry  night  in  July ;  and  that 
he  might  travel  with  the  more  ease  on 
the  succeeding  day,  he  lay  down  at  the 
foot  of  a  pine  tree,  reposing  himself  till 
an  hour  before  dawn,  when,  upon  awak- 
ing, he  heard  the  soft,  prophetic  sighing 
of  the  pine,  stirred  by  the  first  breath  of 
the  morning.  Like  the  leaflets  of  that 
evergreen,  all  the  fibres  of  his  heart  trem- 
bled within  him ;  tears  fell  from  his  eyes. 
But  he  thought  of  the  tyranny  of  his 
father,  and  what  seemed  to  him  the  faith- 
lessness of  his  love ;  and  shouldering  his 
bundle,  arose,  and  marched  on. 


His  mtention  was  to  reach  the  new 
countries  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, lying  between  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments on  the  Hudson,  and  the  Yankee 
settlements  on  the  Housatonic.  This  was 
mainly  to  elude  all  search.  For  the 
same  reason,  for  the  first  ten  or  twelve 
miles,  shunning  the  public  roads,  he 
travelled  through  the  woods  ;  for  he 
knew  that  he  would  soon  be  missed  and 
pursued. 

He  reached  his  destination  in  safety ; 
hired  out  to  a  farmer  for  a  month  through 
the  harvest ;  then  crossed  from  the  Hud- 
son to  the  Connecticut.  Meeting  here 
with  an  adventurer  to  the  unknown  re- 
gions lying  about  the  head  winters  of  the 
latter  river,  he  ascended  with  this  man 
in  a  canoe,  paddling  and  pulling  for  many 
miles.  Here  again  he  hired  himself  out 
for  three  months ;  at  the  end  of  that  time 
to  receive  for  his  wages,  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  lying  in  New  Hampshire. 
The  cheapness  of  the  land  was  not  alone 
owing  to  the  newness  of  the  country,  but 
to  the  perils  investing  it.  Not  only  was 
it  a  wilderness  abounding  with  wild 
beasts,  but  the  widely  scattered  inhabit- 
ants were  in  continual  dread  of  being,  at 
some  unguarded  moment,  destroyed  or 
made  captive  by  the  Canadian  savages, 
who,  ever  since  the  French  war.  had  im- 
proved every  opportunity  to  maKC  forays 
across  the  defenceless  frontier. 

His  employer  proving  false  to  his  con- 
tract in  the  matter  of  the  land,  and  there 
being  no  law  in  the  country  to  force  him 
to  fulfil  it,  Israel, — who  however  brave- 
hearted,  and  even  much  of  a  dare-devil 
upon  a  pinch,  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have 
evinced,  throughout  many  partis  of  his 
career,  a  singuUr  patience  and  mildness, 
— was  obliged  to  look  round  for  other 
means  of  livelihood,  than  clearing  out  a 
farm  for  himself  in  the  wilderness.  A 
JMirty  of  royal  surveyors  were  at  this 
period  surveying  the  unsettled  regions 
bordering  the  Connecticut  River  to  its 
source.  At  fifteen  shillings  per  month, 
he  engaged  himself  to  this  party  as  assist- 
ant chain-bearer,  little  thmking  that  the 
day  was  to  come  when  he  should  dank 
the  king's  chains  in  a  dungeon,  even  as 
now  ho  trailed  them  a  free  ranger  of  the 
woods.  It  was  midwinter ;  the  land  was 
surveyed  upon  snow-shoes.  At  the  claso 
of  the  day,  fires  were  kindled  with  dry 
hemlock,  a  hut  thrown  up,  and  the  party 
ate  and  slept. 

Paid  off  at  last,  Israel  bought  a  gun 
and  ammunition,  and  turned  hunter. 
Deer,  beaver,  &c.,  were  plenty.  In  two 
or  three  months  he  had  many  skins  to 
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BhoTT.  I  suppose  it  never  entered  his 
mind,  that  he  was  thus  qualifying  him- 
self for  a  marksman  of  men.  But  thus 
were  tutored  those  wonderful  shots  who 
did  such  execution  at  Bunker's  Hill; 
these,  the  hunteivsoldiers,  whom  Put- 
nam bade  wait  till  the  white  of  the  ene- 
my's eye  was  seen. 

With  the  result  of  his  hunting  he  pur- 
chased a  hundred  acres  of  land,  further 
down  the  river,  toward  the  more  settled 
parts ;  built  himself  a  log  hut,  and  in  two 
summers,  with  his  own  hands,  cleared 
thirty  acres  for  sowing.  In  the  winter 
seasons  he  hunted  and  trapped.  At  the 
end  of  the  two  years,  he  sold  back  his 
land — now  much  improved — to  the  origi- 
nal owner,  at  an  advance  of  fifty  pounds, 
lie  conveyed  his  cash  and  furs  to  Charles- 
town,  on  the  Connecticut  ^sometimes  call- 
ed No.  4),  where  he  traffieked  them  away 
for  Indian  blanketSf  pigments,  and  other 
showy  articles  adapted  to  the  business  of 
a  ti-adcr  among  savages.  It  was  now 
winter  again.  Putting  his  goods  on  a 
hand-sled,  he  started  towards  Canada,  a 
peddler  in  the  wilderness,  stopping  at  wig- 
wams instead  of  cottages.  One  fancies 
that,  had  it  been  summer,  Israel  would 
have  travelled  with  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
so  trundled  his  wares  through  the  prime- 
val forests,  with  the  same  indifference  as 
porters  roll  their  barrows  over  the  flag- 
ging of  streets.  In  this  way  was  bred 
that  fearless  self-reliance  and  indepen- 
dence which  conducted  our  forefathers  to 
national  freedom. 

This  Canadian  trip  proved  highly  suc- 
cessful. Selling  his  glittering  ^)ods  at  a 
great  •'Advance,  he  received  in  exchange 
valuable  peltries  and  furs  at  a  correspon- 
ding reduction.  Ketuming  to  Charles- 
town,  he  disposed  of  his  return  cargo 
again  at  a  very  fine  profit.  And  now, 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  heavy  purse,  he 
resolved  to  visit  his  sweetheart  and  parents, 
of  whom,  for  three  years,  he  had  haa 
no  tidings. 

They  were  not  less  astonished  than  de- 
lighted at  his  reappearance ;  he  had  been 
numbered  with  the  dead.  But  his  love 
still  seemed  strangely  coy;  willing,  but 
yet  somehow  mysteriously  withheld.  The 
old  intrigues  were  still  on  foot.  Israel 
soon  discovered,  that  though  rejoiced  to 
welcome  the  return  of  the  prodigal  son — 
so  some  calleil  him — his  father  stiO  re- 
mained inflexibly  determined  against  the 
match,  and  still  inexplicably  counter- 
mined his  wooing.  With  a  dolorous  heart 
he  mildly  yielded  to  what  seemed  his  fa- 
tality ;  and  more  intrepid  in  facing  peril 
for  himself,  than  in  endangering  others  by 


maintaining  his  rights  (for  he  was  now 
one-and-twenty),  resolved  once  more  to 
retreat,  and  quit  his  blue  hills  for  the  bluer 
billows. 

A  hermitage  in  the  forest  is  the  refuge 
of  the  narrow-minded  misanthrope  ;  a 
hammock  on  the  ocean  is  the  asylum  for 
the  generous  distressed.  The  ocean  brims 
with  natural  griefs  and  tragedies;  and 
into  that  watery  immensity  of  terror,  man's 
private  grief  is  lost  like  a  drop. 

Travelling  on  foot  to  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  Israel  shipped  on  board  a  sloop, 
bound  with  lime  to  the  West  Indies.  On 
the  tenth  day  out,  the  vessel  caught  fire, 
from  water  communicating  with  the  lime. 
It  was  impossible  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
The  boat  was  hoisted  out,  but  owing  to 
long  exposure  to  the  sun,  it  needed  contin- 
nal  baling  to  keep  it  afloat  They  had 
only  time  to  put  in  a  firkin  of  butter  and 
a  ten-gallon  keg  of  water.  Eight  in  num- 
ber, the  crew  entrusted  themselves  to  the 
waves,  in  a  leaky  tub,  man}^  leagues  from 
land.  As  the  boat  swept  under  the  burn- 
ing bowsprit,  Israel  caught  at  a  frag-' 
ment  of  the  flymg-jib,  which  sail  had  fall- 
en down  the  stay,  owing  to  the  charring, 
nigh  the  deck,  of  the  rope  which  hoistwi 
it.  Taimed  with  the  smoke,  and  its  edge 
blackened  with  the  fire,  this  bit  of  can- 
vas helped  them  bravely  on  their  way. 
Thanks  to  kind  Providence,  on  the  second 
day  they  were  picked  up  by  a  Dutch  ship, 
bound  from  Eustatia  to  Holland.  The 
castaways  were  humanely  received,  and 
supplied  with  every  necessary.  At  the 
end  of  a  week,  while  unsophisticated,  Is- 
rael was  sitting  in  the  main-top,  thinkinfi| 
what  should  befall  him  in  Holland,  and 
wondering  what  sort  of  unsettled,  wild, 
country  it  was,  and  whether  there  was 
any  aeer-shooting  or  beaver-trapping 
there ;  lo !  an  American  brig,  bound  from 
Piscataqua  to  Antigua,  comes  in  sight 
The  American  took  them  aboard  and  con- 
veyed them  safely  to  her  port.  There 
Israel  shipped  for  Porto  Rico ;  from  thence, 
sailed  to  Eustatia. 

Other  rovings  ensued ;  until  at  last, 
entering  on  board  a  Nantucket  ship,  he 
hunted  the  leviathan  off*  the  Western 
Islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  for 
sixteen  months;  returning  at  length  to 
Nantucket  with  a  brimming  hold.  From 
that  island  he  sailed  again  on  another 
whaling  voyage,  extending;,  this  time,  into 
the  great  South  Sea.  There,  promoted 
to  be  harpooncr.  Israel,  whose  eye-  and 
arm  had  been  so  improved  by  practice 
with  his  gun  in  the  wilderness,  now 
further  intensified  his  aim,  by  darting 
the  whale-lance  ;  still,  unwittingly,  pre- 
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paring  himself  for  tho  Bunker  Hill 
rifle. 

In  this  last  voyaj^,  our  adventurer 
experienced  to  the  extreme,  all  the  hard- 
ships and  privations  of  the  whaleman's 
life  on  a  long  voyage  to  distant  and  bar- 
barous waters ;  hardships  and  privations 
unknown  at  the  present  day,  when  sci- 
ence has  so  greatly  contributed,  in  mani- 
fold ways,  to  lessen  the  sufferings,  and 
add  to  the  comforts  of  sea-faring  men. 
Heartily  sick  of  tho  ocean,  and  longing 
once  more  for  the  bush,  Israel,  upon  re- 
ceiving his  discharge  at  Nantucket  at  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  hied  straight  back  for 
his  mountain  home. 

But  if  hopes  of  his  sweetheart  winged 
his  returning  flight,  such  hopes  were  not 
destined  to  be  crowned  with  fruition. 
The  dear,  false  girl,  was  another's. 


CHAPTEE  IIL 

KXAEL  00E8  TO  TnK  W4B8 ;  AKD  RBACHINO  BXnrKKB 
BILL  IM  TIME  TO  BR  OF  8EKVI0K  TUERK,  BOOR  AF> 
TKB  18  FORCED  TO  KXTKND  BIS  TRAVELS  ACB08B 
THX  SEA  UiTO  THS  EN  EXT «  LAKO. 

Left  to  idle  lamentations,  Israel  might 
now  have  planted  deep  furrows  in  his 
brow.  But  stifling  his  pain,  he  chose 
rather  to  plough,  than  be  ploughed. 
Farming  weans  man  from  his  sorrows. 
That  tranquil  pursuit  tolerates  nothing 
but  tranquil  meditations.  There,  too,  in, 
mother  earth,  you  may  plant  and  reap ; 
not,  as  in  other  things,  plant  and  see  the 
planting  torn  up  by  the  roots.  But  if 
wandering  in  the  wilderness ;  and  wan- 
dering upon  the  waters ;  if  felling  trees; 
and  hunting,  and  shipwreck;  and  fighting 
with  whales,  and  all  his  other  strange 
adventures,  had  not  as  yet  cured  poor 
Israel  of  his  now  hopeless  passion ;  events 
were  at  hand  for  ever  to  drown  it. 

It  was  the  year  1774.  The  diflSculties 
long  pending  between  the  colonies  and 
England,  were  arriving  at  their  crisis. 
Hostilities  were  certain.  The  Americans 
were  preparing  themselves.  Companies 
were  formed  in  most  of  the  New  England 
towns;  whose  members,  receiving  the 
name  of  minute-men,  stood  ready  to 
march  anywhere  at  a  minu]«'s  warning. 
Israel,  for  the  last  eight  months,  so- 
journing as  a  laborer  on  a  farm  in  Wind- 
sor, enrolled  himself  in  the  regiment  of 
Colonel  John  Patterson  of  Lenox,  after- 
wards General  Patterson. 

The  battle  of  Lexington  was  fought  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1776 ;  news  of  it  arrived 
in  the  county  of  Berkshire  on  the  20th, 
about  noon.    The  next  morning  at  sun- 


rise. Israel  swung  his  knapsack,  shouK 
dered  his  musket,  and  with  Patterson's 
regiment,  was  on  the  march,  quickst^ 
towards  Boston. 

Like  Putnam,  Israel  received  the  stir- 
ring tidings  at  the  plough.  But  although 
not  less  willing  than  Putnam,  to  fly  to 
battle  at  an  instant's  notice ;  yet — only 
half  an  acre  of  the  field  remaining  to  be 
finished — he  whipped  up  his  team  and 
finished  it  Before  hastening  to  one 
duty,  he  would  not  leave  a  prior  one  un- 
done ;  and  ere  helping  to  whip  the  British, 
for  a  little  practice'  sake,  he  applied  the 
gad  to  his  oxen.  From  the  field  of  the 
farmer,  he  rushed  to  that  of  the  soldier, 
mingling  his  blood  with  his  sweat  While 
we  revel  in  broadcloth,  let  us  not  forget 
what  we  owe  to  linsey-woolsey. 

With  other  detachments  from  various 
quarters,  Israel's  regiment  remained  en- 
camped for  several  days  in  the  vicinity  of 
Charlestown.  On  the  seventeenth  of 
June,  one  thousand  Americans,  including 
the  regiment  of  Patterson,  were  set  about 
fortifying  Bunker's  Hill.  Working  all 
through  the  night,  by  dawn  of  the 
following  day,  the  redoubt  was  thrown 
up.  But  every  one  knows  all  about  the 
battle.  Suffice  it,  that  Israel  was  one 
of  those  marksmen  whom  Putnam  ha- 
rangued as  touching  the  enemy's  eyes. 
Forbearing  as  he  was  with  his  oppressive 
father  and  unfaithful  love,  and  mild  as 
he  was  on  the  farm-;  Israel  was  not  the 
same  at  Bunker  Hill.  Putnam  had  en- 
joined the  men  to  aim  at  the  officers ;  so 
Israel  aimed  between  the  golden  epaulettes, 
as,  in  the  wilderness,  he  had  aimed  be- 
tween the  branching  antlers.  With  dog- 
ged disdain  of  their  foes,  the  English 
grenadiers  marched  up  the  hill  with  sul- 
len slowness;  thus  furnishing  still  surer 
aims  to  the  muskets  which  bristled  on  the 
redoubt  Modest  Israel  was  used  to  aver, 
that  considering  his  practice  in  the  woods, 
he  could  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  inex- 
perienced marksman ;  hinting,  that  every 
shot  which  the  epauletted  grenadiers  re- 
ceived from  his  rifle,  would,  upon  a  dififer- 
ent  occasion,  have  procured  him  a  deer- 
skin. And  like  stricken  deers  the  Eng- 
lish, rashly  brave  as  they  were,  fled  from 
the  opening  fire.  But  the  marksman's 
ammunition  was  expended ;  a  hand-to-hand 
encounter  ensued.  Not  one  American 
musket  in  twenty  had  a  bayonet  to  it 
So,  wielding  the  stock  right  and  left,  the 
terrible  farmers,  with  hats  and  coats  ofi^ 
fought  their  way  among  the  furred  grena- 
diers; knocking  them  right  and  left,  as 
seal  hunters  on  the  beach,  knock  down 
with  their  clubs  the  Shetland  seaL    In 
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the  dense  crowd  and  confusion,  while 
Israel's  musket  got  interlocked,  he  saw  a 
blade  horizontally  menacing  his  feet 
from  the  ground.  Thinking  some  fallen 
enemy  sought  to  strike  him  at  the  last 
gasp,  dropping  his  hold  on  his  musket, 
he  wrenched  at  the  steel,  but  found  that 
though  a  brave  hand  held  it,  that  hand 
was  powerless  for  ever.  It  was  some 
British  officer's  laced  sword-arm,  cut  from 
the  trunk  in  the  act  of  fighting ;  refusing 
to  yield  up  its  blade,  to  the  last.  At  that 
moment  another  sword  was  aimed  at  Is- 
rael's head,  by  a  living  officer.  In  an  in- 
stant the  blow  was  parried  by  kindred 
steel,  and  the  assailant  fell  by  a  brother's 
weapon,  wielded  by  alien  hands.  But 
Israel  did  not  come  off  unscathed.  A  cut 
on  the  right  arm  near  the  elbow,  received 
in  parrying  the  officer's  blow;  a  long 
slit  across  the  chest ;  a  musket-ball  buried 
in  his  hip.  and  another  mangling  him 
near  the  ankle  of  the  same  leg,  were  the 
tokens  of  intrepidity  which  our  Sicinius 
Dcntatus  carried  from  this  memorable 
field.  Nevertheless,  with  his  comrades 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  Prospect  Hill, 
and  from  thence  was  conveyed  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Cambridge*  The  bullet  was  ex- 
tracted, his  lesser  wounds  were  dressed, 
and  after  much  suffering  from  the  frac- 
ture of  the  bone  near  the  ankle,  several 
pieces  of  which  were  extracted  by  the 
surgeon,  ere  long,  thanks  to  the  high 
health  and  pure  blood  of  the  farmer,  Is- 
rael rejoined  his  regiment  when  they  were 
throwing  up  intreuchments  on  Prospect 
Hill.  Bunker  Hill  was  now  in  pos- 
session of  the  foe,  who  in  turn  had  forti- 
fied it 

On  the  third  of  July,  Washington 
arrived  from  the  South  to  take  the  com- 
mand. Israel  witnessed  his  joyful  recep- 
tion by  the  huzzaing  companies. 

The  British  now  quartered  in  Boston 
suffered  greatly  from  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. Washington  took  every  precau- 
tion to  prevent  their  receiving  a  supply. 
Inland,  all  aid  could  easily  be  cut  off.  To 
guard  against  their  receiving  any  by  water, 
from  tories  and  other  disaffected  persons, 
the  general  equipped  three  armed  vessels 
to  intercept  all  traitorous  cruisers.  Among 
them  was  the  brig^ntine  Washington,  of 
ten  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Martin- 
dale.  Seamen  were  hard  to  be  had.  The 
soldiers  were  called  upon  to  volunteer  for 
these  vessels.  Israel  was  one  who  so  did  5 
thinking  that  as  an  experienced  sailor  he 
should  not  be  backward  in  a  juncture  like 
this,  little  as  he  fancied  the  new  service 
as.signed. 

Three  days  out  gf  Boston  harbor,  the 


brigantine  was  captured  by  the  enemy's 
ship  Foy,  of  twenty  guns.  Taken  prisoner 
with  the  rest  of  the  crew.  Israel  was  after- 
wards put  on  board  the  frigate  Tartar, 
with  immediate  sailing  orders  for  England. 
Seventy-two  were  captives  in  this  vessel. 
Headed  by  Isi-ael,  these  men — half  way 
across  the  sea — formed  a  scheme  to  take 
the  ship,  but  were  betrayed  by  a  renegade 
Englishman.  As  ringleader,  Israel  was 
put  in  irons,  and  so  remained  till  the 
frigate  anchored  at  Portsmouth.  There 
he  was  brought  on  deck ;  and  would 
have  met  perhaps  some  terrible  fate,  had 
it  not  come  out  during  the  examination, 
that  the  Englishman  had  been  a  deserter 
fi-om  the  army  of  his  native  country,  ere 
proving  a  traitor  to  his  adopted  one. 
Believed  of  his  irons,  Israel  was  placed  in 
the  marine  hospital  on  shore,  where  half 
of  the  prisoners  took  the  small-pox,  which 
swept  off  a  third  of  their  number.  Why 
Ulk  of  Jaffa? 

From  the  hospital  the  survivors  were 
conveyed  to  Spithead,  and  thrust  on  board 
a  hulk.  And  here  in  the  black  bowels  of 
the  ship,  sunk  low  in  the  sunless  sea,  our 
poor  Israel  lay  for  a  month,  like  Jonah  in 
the  belly  of  the  whale. 

But  one  bright  morning,  Israel  is  hailed 
from  the  deck.  A  bargeman  of  the  com- 
mander's boat  is  sick.  Known  for  a 
sailor,  Israel  for  the  nonce  is  appointed  to 
pull  the  absent  man's  oar. 

The  officers  being  landed,  sqme  of  the 
crew  propose,  like  merry  Englishmen  as 
they  are,  to  hie  to  a  neighboring  ale-house, 
and  have  a  cosy  pot  or  two  together. 
Agreed.  They  start,  and  Israel  with 
them.  As  they  enter  the  ale-house  door, 
our  prisoner  is  suddenly  reminded  of  still 
more  imperative  calls.  Unsuspected  of 
any  design,  he  is  allowed  to  leave  the  party 
for  a  moment  No  sooner  does  Israel  see 
his  companions  housed,  than  putting  speed' 
into  his  feet,  and  letting  grow  all  his  wings, 
he  starts  like  a  deer.  He  runs  four  miles' 
(so  he  afterwards  affirmed)  without 
halting.  He  sped  towards  London; 
wisely  deeming  tlmt  once  in  that  crowd 
detection  would  be  impossible. 

Ten  miles,  as  he  computed,  from  where 
he  had  left  the  bargemen,  leisurely  pass- 
ing a  public  house  of  a  little  village  on 
the  road-side,  thinking  himself  now  pretty 
safe — hark,  what  is  this  he  hears  ? — 

"Ahoy! 

"  No  ship,"  says  Israel,  hurrying  on, 

«  Stop." 

"  If  you  will  attend  to  your  business,  I 
will  endeavor  to  attend  to  mine,"  re- 
plies Israel  coolly.  And  next  minute  he 
lets  grow  his  wings  again ;  flying,  one  dare 
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say,  at  tiie  rate  of  something  less  than 
thirty  miles  an  hour. 

"  Stop  tliief ! "  is  now  the  cry.  Num- 
bers rushed  from  the  road-side  houses. 
After  a  mile's  chase,  the  poor  panting  deer 
is  caught. 

Finding  it  was  no  use  now  to  prevari- 
cate, Israel  boldly  confesses  himself  a 
prisoner-of-war.  The  officer,  a  good  fellow 
as  it  turned  out,  had  him  escorted  back 
to  the  inn ;  where,  observing  to  the  land- 
lord, that  this  must  needs  be  a  true-blooded 
Yankee,  calls  for  liquors  to  refresh  Israel 
after  his  run.  Two  soldiers  are  then  ap- 
pointed to  guard  him  for  the  present. 
This  was  towards  evening ;  and  up  to  a 
late  hour  at  night,  the  inn  was  filled  with 
strangers  crowding  to  see  the  Yankee 
rebel,  as  they  politely  termed  him.  These 
honest  rustics  seemed  to  think  that 
Yankees  were  a  sort  of  wild  creatures,  a 
species  of  a  'possum  or  kangaroo.  But 
Israel  is  very  affable  with  them.  That 
liquor  he  drank  from  the  hand  of  his  foe, 
has  perhaps  warmed  his  heart  towards 
all  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Yet  this  may 
not  be  wholly  so.  We  shall  see.  At  any 
rate,  still  he  keeps  his  eye  on  the  main 
chance — escape.  Neither  the  jokes  nor 
the  insults  of  the  mob  does  he  suffer  to 
molest  him.  lie  is  cogitating  a  little  plot 
to  himself. 

It  seems  that  the  good  officer — not  more 
true  to  the  king  his  master  than  indul- 
gent towards  the  prisoner  which  that 
same  loyalty  made — had  left  orders  that 
Israel  should  be  supplied  with  whatever 
liquor  he  wanted  that  night.  So,  calling 
for  the  can  again  and  again,  Israel  invites 
the  two  soldiers  to  drink  and  be  merry. 
At  length,  a  wag  of  the  company  proposes 
tliat  Israel  should  entertain  the  public 
with  a  jig ;  he  (the  wag)  having  heard, 
that  the  Yankees  were  extraordinary 
dancers.  A  fiddle  is  brought  in.  and  poor 
Israel  takes  the  floor.  Not  a  little  cut 
to  think  that  these  people  should  so  un- 
feelingly seek  to  be  diverted  at  the  ex- 
pense of  an  unfortunate  prisoner,  Israel, 
while  jigging  it  up  and  down,  still  con- 
spires away  at  Ids  private  plot,  resolving 
ere  long  to  give  the  enemy  a  touch  of  cer- 
tain Yankee  steps,  as  yet  undreamed  of 
in  their  simple  philosophy.  They  would 
not  permit  any  cessation  of  his  dancing 
till  he  )iad  danced  himself  into  a  perfect 
sweat,  so  tliat  the  drops  fell  from  his  lank 
and  flaxen  hair.  But  Israel,  with  much 
of  the  gentleness  of  the  dove,  is  not 
wholly  without  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
pent. Pleased  to  see  the  flowing  bowl, 
he  congratulates  himself  that  his  own 
state  01  perspiration    prevents   it   from 


producing  any  intoxicating  effect  upcm 
him. 

Late  at  night  the  company  break  npb 
Furnished  with  a  pair  of  handcaffk,  the 
prisoner  is  laid  on  a  blanket  spread  upon 
the  floor  at  the  side  of  the  bed  in  which 
his  two  keepers  are  to  repose.  Expressing 
much  gratitude  for  the  blanket,  with  appa- 
rent unooncem.Israel  stretches  his  Iqgs.  Am 
hour  or  two  passes.    All  is  quiet  without 

The  important  moment  had  now  ar* 
rived.  Certain  it  was.  that  if  this  cfaanoe 
were  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,- a  sec- 
ond would  hardly  present  itself.  For 
early,  doubtless,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, if  not  some  way  prevented,  the  two 
soldiers  would  convey  Israel  back  to  his 
floating  prison,  where  he  would  thence- 
forth remain  confined  nntil  the  dose  of 
the  war ;  years  and  years,  perhaps.  When 
he  thought  of  that  horrible  old  hoik,  his 
nerves  were  rcstrung  for  flight  But  in- 
trepid as  he  must  be  to  compass  it  wari- 
ness too  was  needed.  His  keepci^  had 
gone  to  bed  pretty  well  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  liquor.  This  was  favorable. 
But  still,  they  were  full-grown,  strong 
men;  and  Israel  was  handcuffed.  So 
Israel  resolved  upon  strategy  flrst ;  and 
if  that  failed,  force  afterwards.  He  eagerly 
listened.  One  of  the  drunken  soldiers 
muttered  in  his  sleep,  at  flrst  lowly,  then 
louder  and  louder, — "  Gatch  'em !  Qrap- 
ple  'em !  Have  at  'em  !  Ha — long  cut- 
lasses !    Take  that,  runaway ! " 

"What's  the  matter  with  ye,  Phil?" 
hiccoughed  the  other,  who  was  not  yet 
asleep.  "  Keep  quiet,  will  ye  ?  Ye  ain't 
at  Fontenoy  now." 

"He's  a  runaway  prisoner,  I  say. 
Catch  him,  catch  him ! " 

"  Oh,  stush  with  your  drunken  dream- 
ing," again  hiccoughed  his  comrade, 
violently  nudging  him.  "  This  comes 
o'  carousing." 

Shortly  after,  the  dreamer  with  loud 
snores  fell  back  into  dead  sleep.  But  by 
something  in  the  sound  of  the  breathing 
of  the  other  soldier,  Israel  knew  that  this 
man  remained  uneasily  awake.  He  delib- 
erated a  moment  what  was  best  to  da 
At  length  he  determined  upon  trying  bis 
old  plea.  Calling  upon  the  two  soldiers, 
he.infonned  them  that  urgent  necessity 
required  his  immediate  presence  somo- 
where  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

"  Come,  wake  up  here,  Phil,"  roared  the 
soldier  who  was  awake ;  '*  the  fellow  here 
says  he  must  step  out ;  cuss  these  Yan- 
kees; no  better  edication  than  to  be  gettin' 
up  on  nateral  necessities  at  this  time o' night 
It  ain't  nateral ;  it's  unnateral.  D — ^uye, 
Yankee,  don't  ye  know  no  better  V^ 
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With  many  more  denunciations,  the 
two  now  staggered  to  their  feet,  and 
clutching  hold  of  Israel,  escorted  him 
down  stairs,  and  through  a  long,  narrow, 
dark  entry,  rearward,  till  they  came  to  a 
door.  No  sooner  was  this  unbolted  by 
the  foremost  guard,  than,  quick  as  a  flask 
manacled  Israel,  shaking  off  the  grasp  or 
the  one  behind  him,  butts  him  sprawling 
backwards  into  the  entry ;  when,  dashing 
in  the  opposite  direction,  he  bounces  the 
oUier  head  over  heels  into  the  garden, 
never  using  a  hand ;  and  then,  leaping 
over  the  latter's  head,  darts  blmdly  out 
into  the  midnight.  Next  moment  he  was 
at  the  garden  wall.  No  outlet  was  dis- 
coverable in  the  gloom.  But  a  fruit-tree 
grew  close  to  the  wall.  Springing  into  it 
desperately,  handcuffed  as  he  was,  Israel 
leaps  atop  of  the  barrier,  and  without 
pausing  to  see  where  he  is,  drops  himtelf 
to  the  ground  on  the  other  side,  and  once 
more  lets  grow  all  his  wings.  Meantime, 
with  loud  outcries,  the  two  baffled  drunk- 
ards grope  deliriously  about  in  the  gar- 
den. 

Afler  running  two  or  three  miles,  and 
bearing  no  sound  of  pursuit,  Israel  reins 
up  to  rid  himself  of  the  handcuffs,  which 
impede  him.  After  much  painful  labor 
he  succeeds  in  the  attempt.  Pressing  on 
again  with  all  speed,  day  broke,  reveal- 
ing a  trim- looking,  hedged,  and  beautiful 
country,  soft,  neat,  and  serene,  all  colored 
with  the  fresh  earlV  tints  of  the  spring 
of  1776. 

Bless  me,  thought  Israel,  all  of  a  trem- 
ble, I  shall  certainly  be  caught  now;  J 
have  broken  into  some  nobleman's  park. 

But,  hurrying  forward  again,  he  came 
to  a  turnpike  road,  and  then  knew  that, 
all  comely  and  shaven  as  it  was,  this  was 
simply  the  open  country  of  England  ;  one 
bright,  broad  park,  paled  in  with  white 
foam  of  the  sea.  A  copse  skirting  the 
road  was  just  bursting  out  into  bud. 
Each  unrolling  leaf  was  in  very  act  of 
escaping  from  its  prison.  Israel  looked 
at  the  budding  leaves,  and  round  on  the 
budding  sod,  and  up  at  the  budding  dawn 
of  the  day.  Ue  Was  so  sad,  and  these 
sights  were  so  gay,  that  Israel  sobbed 
like  a  child,  while  thoughts  of  his  moun- 
tain home  rushed  like  a  wind  on  his  heart. 
But  conquering  thfs  fit,  he  marched  on, 
and  presently  passed  nigh  a  field,  where 
two  figures  were  working.  They  had 
rosy  checks,  short  sturdy  legs,  showing 
the  blue  stocking  nearly  to  the  knee,  and 
were  clad  in  long,  coarse,  white  frocks, 
and  had  on  coarse,  broad- brimmed  straw 
liiits.     Their  faces  were  partly  averted. 

''Please,  ladies,"  half  roguishly  says 


Israel,  taking  off  his  hat,  '*does  this  road 
go  to  London?" 

At  this  salutation,  the  two  figures 
turned  in  a  sort  of  stupid  amazement, 
causing  an  almost  corresponding  expres- 
sion in  Israel,  vho  now  perceived  that  they 
were  men,  and  not  women.  He  had  pais- 
taken  them,  owing  to  their  frocks,  and 
their  wearing  no  pantaloons,  only  breeches 
hidden  by  their  frocks. 

"  Beg  pardon,  ladies,  but  I  thought  ye 
were  something  else,"  said  Israel  again. 

Once  more  the  two  figures  stared  at 
the  stranger,  and  with  added  boorishness 
of  surprise. 

''  Does  this  road  go  to  London,  gentle- 
men ? "  •        ' 

"  Gentlemen — egad ! "  cried  one  of  the 
two. 
.    ''Egad!"  echoed  the  second. 

Putting  their  hoes  before  them,  the  two 
frocked  boors  now  took  a  good  long  look 
at  Israel,  meantime  sc^atching  their  heads 
under  their  plaited  straw  hats.   ' 

"Does  itT  gentlemen ?  Does  it  go  to 
London  ?  Be  kind  enough  to  tell  a  poor 
fellow,  do." 

"  Yees  goin'  to  Lunnun,  are  yees  1 
Weel — all  night — go  along.*' 

And  without  another  word,  having 
now  satisfied  their  rustic  curiosity,  the 
two  human  steers,  with  wonderful  phlegm, 
applied  themselves  to  their  hoes;  sup- 
posing, no  doubt,  that  they  had  given  all 
requisite  information. 

Shortly  after,  Israel  passed  an  old. 
*dark,  mossy-looking  chapel,  its  roof  all 
plastered  with  the  damp  yellow  dead 
leaves  of  the  previous  autumn,  showered 
there  from  a  close  cluster  of  venerable 
trees,  with  great  trunks,  and  overstretch- 
ing branches.  Next  moment  he  found 
himself  entering  a  village.  The  silence 
of  early  morning  rested  upon  it.  But 
few  figures  were  seen.  Glancing  through 
the  window  of  a  now  noiseless  public- 
house,  Israel  saw  a  table  all  in  disorder, 
covered  with  empty  flagons,  and  tobacco- 
ashes,  and  long  pipes ;  some  of  the  latter 
broken. 

Afler  pausing  here  a  moment,  he  moved 
on,  and  observed  a  man  over  the  way 
standing  still  and  watching  him.  In- 
stantly Israel  was  reminded  that  he  had 
on  the  dress  of  an  English  sailor,  and  that 
it  was  this  probably  which  had  arrested 
the  stranger's  attention.  Well  knowing 
that  his  peculiar  dress  exposed  him  to 
peril,  he  hurried  on  faster  to  escape  the 
village;  resolving  at  the  first  opportunity 
to  change  his  garments.  Ere  long,  in  a 
secluded  place  about  a  mile  from  the  vil- 
lage, he  saw  an  old  ditcher  tottering  be« 
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neath  the  weight  of  a  pick- axe,  hoe  and 
shovel,  going  to  his  work ;  the  very  pic- 
ture of  poverty,  toil  and  distress.  His 
clothes  were  tatters. 

Making  up  to  this  old  man,  Israel,  after  ' 
a  word  or  two  of  salutation,  offered  to 
change  clothes  with  him.  As  his  own 
clothes  were  prince-like  compared  to  the 
ditcher's,  Israel  thought  that  however 
much  his  proposition  might  excite  the 
suspicion  of  the  ditcher,  yet  self-interest 
would  prevent  his  communicating  the  sus- 
picions. To  be  brief,  the  two  went  be- 
hind a  hedge,  and  presently  Israel  emerg- 
ed, presenting  the  most  forlorn  appear- 
ance conceivable;  while  the  old  ditcher 
hobbled  off  i^  an  opposite  direction,  cor- 
respondingly improved  in  his  aspect ; 
though  it  was  rather  ludicrous  than  oth- 
erwise, owing  to  the  immense  bagginess 
of  the  sailor- trousers  flapping  about  his 
lean  shanks,  to  say  nothing  of  the  spare 
volumiuousness  of  the  pea-jacket  But 
Israel — how  deplorable,  how  dismal  his 
plight !  Little  did  he  ween  that  these 
wretched  rags  he  now  wore,  were  but 
suitable  to  that  long  career  of  destitution 
before  him  ;  one  brief  career  of  adveniu- 
rous  wanderings :  and  then,  forty  torpid 
years  of  pauperism.  The  coat  was  all 
patches.  And  no  two  patches  were  alike, 
and  no  one  patch  was  the  color  of  the 
original  cloth.  The  stringless  breeches 
gaped  wide  open  at  the  knee ;  the  long 
woollen  stockings  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  set  up  at  some  time  for  a  target 
Israel  looked  suddenly  metamo^phosed^ 
from  youth  to  old  age ;  just  like  an  old 
man  of  eighty  he  looked.  But  indeed, 
dull  dreary  adversity  was  now  in  store 
for  him  ;  and  adversity,  come  it  at  eigh- 
teen or  eighty,  is  the  true  old  age  of  man. 
The  dress  befitted  the  fate. 

From  the  friendly  old  ditcher,  Israel 
learned  the  exact  course  he  must  steer 
for  London ;  distant  now  between  seventy 
and  eighty  miles.  He  was  also  apprised 
by  his  venerable  friend,  that  the  country 
was  filled  with  soldiers,  on  the  constant 
look-out  for  deserters  whether  from  the 
navy  or  army,  for  the  capture  of  whom  a 
stipulated  reward  was  given,  just  as  in 
Massachusetts  at  that  time  for  prowling 
bears. 

Having  solemnly  enjoined  his  old  friend 
not  to  give  any  information,  should  any 
one  he  meet  inquire  for  such  a  person  as 
Israel,  our  adventurer  walked  briskly 
on,  less  heavy  of  heart,  now  that  he  felt 
comparatively  safe  in  disguise. 

Thirty  miles  were  travelled  that  day. 
At  night  Israel  stole  into  a  barn,  in  hopes 
of  finding  straw  or  hay  for  a  bed.    But  it 


was  spring ;  all  the  hay  and  straw  were 
gone.  So  after  groping  about  in  the  dark, 
he  was  fam  to  content  himself  with  an 
undressed  sheep-skin.  Cold,  hungry, 
foot-sore,  weary,  and  impatient  for  too 
morning  dawn,  Israel  drearily  dozed  out 
the  night 

By  the  first  peep  of  day  coming  through 
the  chinks  of  the  bam,  he  was  up  and 
abroad.  Ere  long  finding  himself  in  the 
suburbs  of  a  considerable  village,  the 
better  to  guard  against  detection  he  sup- 
plied himself  with  a  rude  crutch,  and 
feigning  himself  a  cripple,  hobbled  straight 
through  the  town,  followed  by  a  perverse- 
minded  cur,  which  kept  up  a  continual, 
spiteful,  suspicious  bark.  Israel  longed 
to  have  one  good  rap  at  him  with  his 
crutch,  but  thought  it  would  hardly  look 
in  character  for  a  poor  old  cripple  to  be 
vindictive. 

A  few  miles  further,  and  he  came  to  a 
second  village.  While  hobbling  through 
its  main  street,  as  through  the  former  one, 
he  was  suddenly  stop]^  by  a  genuine 
cripple,  all  in  tatters  too,  who,  with  a 
sympathetic  air.  inquired  after  the  cause 
of  his  lameness. 

"  White  swelling,"  says  Israel. 

"  That^  just  my  ailing,"  wheezed  the 
other ;  "  but  you're  lamer  than  me,"  he 
added  with  a  forlorn  sort  of  self-satisfac- 
tion, critically  eyeing  Israel's  limp  as  once 
more  he  stumped  on  his  way,  not  liking 
to  tarry  too  long. 

"But  halloo,  what's  your  hurry,  friend  ?" 
seeing  Israel  fairly  departing — "where 
're  you  going  ?  " 

*•  To  London,"  answered  Israel,  turning 
round,  heartily  wishing  the  old  fellow 
any  where  else  than  present 

"  Going  to  limp  to  Lunnun,  eh  ?  Well, 
success  to  ye." 

"  As  much  to  you,  sir,"  answers  Israel 
.politely. 

Nigh  the  opposite  suburbs  of  this  vil- 
lage, as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  an 
empty  baggage-wagon  bound  for  the  me- 
troi)olis  turned  into  the  main  road  from  a 
si<le  one.  Immediately  Israel  limps  most 
deplorably,  and  begs  the  driver  to  give  a 
poor  cripple  a  lift.  So  up  he  climbs; 
but  after  a  time,  finding  the  gait  of  the 
elephantine  draught-horses  intolerably 
slow,  Israel  craves  permission  to  dis- 
mount when,  throwing  away  his  crutch, 
he  takes  nimbly  to  hLs  legs,  much  to 
the  surprise  of  his  honest  friend,  the  dri- 
ver. 

The  only  advantage,  if  any.  derived 
from  his  trip  in  the  wagon,  was,  when 
passing  through  a  third  village— but  8 
little  distant  from  the  previous  one^ 
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Israel,  by  lying  down  in  the  wagon,  had 
wholly  avoided  being  seen. 

The  villages  surprised  him  by  their 
number  and  proximity.  Nothing  like 
this  was  to  be  seen  at  home.  Well  know- 
ing that  in  these  villages  he  ran  much 
more  risk  of  detection  than  in  the  open 
country,  ho  henceforth  did  his  best  to 
avoid  them,  by  taking  a  roundabout  course 
whenever  they  came  in  sight  from  a  dis- 
tance.    This  mode  of  travelling  not  only 


lengthened  his  journey,  but  put  unlooked- 
for  obstacles  in  his  path — walls,  ditches- 
and  streams. 

^  Not  half  an  hour  after  throwing  away 
his  crutch,  he  leaped  a  great  ditch  ten 
feet  wide,  and  of  undiscoverable  muddy 
depth.  I  wonder  if  the  old  cripple  would 
think  me  the  lamer  one  now,  thought 
Israel  to  himself,  arriving  on  the  hither 
side. 


(To  be  Gontinaed.) 


SOME    WESTERN    BIRDS. 


BIRDS  may,  of  all  animals,  naturally 
bo  supposed  to  be  the  least  gov- 
erned by  any  law  of  geographical  distri- 
bution ;  since  they  are  the  free  common- 
ers of  Nature,  and  can  go  where  their 
own  sweet  will  carries  them.  Still,  even 
birds  are  governed  in  no  small  measure 
by  these  mysterious  laws.  The  law  which 
confines  the  grizzly  .bear  and  the  antelope 
to  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  northern  pike  and  the  muskalunge  to 
the  basins  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  the 
Mississippi,  also  restricts  the  sharp-tailed 
grouse  and  the  magpie  to  Wisconsin,  Min- 
nesota, Nebraska, and  tfle  western  slope  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  More  curious  still, 
some  of  the  birds  of  passage,  whose  lives 
are  wandering,  seem  to  be  under  the  same 
influences.  The  brown  crane  comes  year- 
ly to  breed  in  Illinois,  along  with  that 
rare  and  beautiftd  bird,  Wilson's  phala- 
rope,  neither  of  which  are  ever  seen  (ex- 
cept as  stragglers)  in  the  Eastern  States. 
So  with  some  of  the  ducks,  as  the  shovel- 
ler and  the  gadwall,  which  are  not  un- 
common here,  though  there  unknown  or 
nearly  so. 

We  can  easily  understand  why  those 
animals  which  are  evidently  formed  to  live 
only  under  certain  conditions,  should  oc- 
cupy peculiar  localities:  that  the  moose 
and  caribou,  the  spotted  grouse  and  the 
crossbill,  should  inhabit  the  pine  forests 
of  the  north ;  and  that  the  brook  trout 
should  occupy  its  cold  and  highly  aerated 
waters.  This  is  the  effect  of  climate  and 
latitude ;  but  why  longitude  should  affect 
this  distribution,  and  confine  the  black 
bass  and  pikeperch  to  western  lakes  and 
rivers,  and  the  prairie  wolf  and  swallow- 
tailed  hawk  to  western  plains,  is  only  to 
be  accounted  for  by  recognizing  the  same 
special  law    of   distribution  which  has 


placed  the  red  man  upon  one  continent} 
and  the  black  upon  another. 

There  are  some  animals  which  are  now 
only  to  be  found  in  the  west,  Vf'hich  for- 
merly were  distributed  all  over  the  con- 
tinentj  and  have  been  driven  backward  by 
the  advancing  wave  of  settlement,  or 
rather  the  propensity  to  waste  and  de- 
stroy which  accompanies  American  set- 
tlements. The  bison  and  the  pinnated 
grouse  are  examples.  The  first  was  un- 
doubtedly to  be  found  two  hundred  years 
ago  east  of  the  great  lakes ;  and  the  sec- 
ond at  the  same  period  abounded  all  over 
the  country,  from  "the  brushy  site  of 
Boston  "  to  Jamestown  in  Virginia.  The 
same  causes  are  still  at  work ;  the  bison 
will  soon  be  as  much  a  myth  as  the  mas- 
todon, and  in  half  a  century  the  grouse 
will  be  as  extinct  a  bird  as  the  dodo  or 
the  dinornis.  Let  us  then,  whUe  he  yet 
lingers  in  the  flesh,  devote  a  few  lines  to 

Tetrao  Cupido. — This  fine  bird, 
which,  for  its  size,  the  sport  it  shows  be- 
fore dogs,  and  its  value  on  the  table,  we 
place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  American 
feathered  game — is  now  only  to  be  found 
in  the  prairies  of  the  west  and  south-w.est. 
In  northern  Illinois,  where,  a  few  years 
ago,  their  abundance  and  voracity  caused 
serious  damage  to  the  grain  fields,  thus 
have  become,  thanks  to  the  facility  of  send- 
ing them  to  the  New  York  markets  by 
railroad,  comparatively  scarce  and  dear. 
Ten  years  ago,  we  shot  grouse  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  city  of  Chicago,  ^nd 
their  common  price  was  one  dollar  per 
dozen.  Now  we  pay  three  dollars  per 
dozen  for  them ;  and  if  we  want  a  day's 
shooting  we  must  go  from  thirty  to  forty 
miles  from  town.  The  pinnated  grouse 
derives  its  distmguishing  name  from  tho 
small  wing-like  appendages  (pinna^j  whifih. 
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project  from  each  side  of  the  neck,  in  both 
sexes  of  the  adult  bird.  Wilson  and  Nut- 
tal,  strangely  enough,  assert  that  the 
wings  are  only  found  on  the  males.  Wil- 
son's description  is  otherwise  correct,  ex- 
cept as  to  the  weight.  He  says  that, 
when  in  good  order,  the  male  weighs  three 
and  a  half  pounds.  Now  we  have  weigh- 
ed many,  probably  hundreds,  but  we  nev- 
er have  found  a  bird  that  came  up  to  three 
pounds,  the  average  weight  in  this  region 
being  about  two. 

They  breed  in  March,  and  the  season  is 
continued  through  April  and  sometimes 
in  a  late  and  wet  spring,  through  May. 
Like  the  rest  of  the  family  of  grouse,  they 
are  polygamous.  They  make  their  nests  on 
the  ground,  in  the  middle  of  the  largest 
prairies,  and  lay  from  ten  to  fifteen  eggs, 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  a  hen,  and  of  a 
whitish  color.  In  common  seasons,  the 
young  birds  can  fly  by  the  first,  of  J^uly, 
and  great  havoc  is  maide  among  them  by 
the  market  shooters,  though  they  are  not 
larger  than  a  quail,  and  about  as  fit  to  eat 
as  a  boiled  kid  glove.  Like  all  young 
birds,  they  then  feed  principally  on  in- 
sects ;  but  as  they  grow  older,  they  eat 
seeds  and  other  vegetable  food,  and  when 
the  wheat  and  oats  are  ripe,  they  procure 
their  chief  subsistence  irom  the  grain 
fields. 

In  the  large  and  liberal  system  of  far- 
ming pursued  in  Illinois,  the  immense 
grain  fields  contain,  even  after  harvest, 
enough  scattered  grain  to  supply  the 
grouse,  numerous  as  they  are  (and  wo 
have  seen  five  hundred  of  them  in  one 
field).  The  immense  com  crops  of  this 
country  are  frequently  left  standing  the 
largest  part  of  the  winter,  affording  a 
constant  supply  of  their  favorite  food  to 
the  "hens,"  as  they  are  called  by  the 
farmers;  Such  a  field  of  standing  com 
frequently  attracting  them  from  many 
miles  round.  When  this  supply  fails, 
they  eat  acoms,  buds,  seeds,  &c.,  frequent- 
ly taking  long  flights  morning  and  night 
in  pursuit  of  food. 

The  proper  season  for  shooting  grouse 
in  Illinois  is  from  the  middle  of  July  to 
the  first' of  September;  during  that  time 
they  lie  well  before  the  dogs,  and  as  they 
are  in  families  consisting  of  the  old  cock 
and  hen,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  young 
bhrds,  they  are  easily  scattered,  and  with 
good  dogs,  the  whole  bevy  may  be  picked 
up.  About  the  first  to  the  middle  of 
September  they  collect  in  flocks  composed 
of  several  families  ;  become  wild,  so  that 
on  the  approach  of  the  shooter  or  his 
dogs,  the  whole  pack  will  take  wing,  and 
fly  perhaps  a  mile  before  they  alight.  As 


the  season  advances  they  become  more 
wild,  till  by  the  end  of  October  they  can 
only  be  shot  with  a  rifle,  as  they  sit  upon 
fences  or  trees. 

In  cold  winter  momings,  they  may  be 
seen  in  great  numbers,  sitting  on  the 
stacks,  apparently  torpid  with  the  cold, 
and  may  frequently  be  killed  with  a  shot 
gun  in  great  numbers.  When  the  ground 
IS  covered  with  snow,  and  their  food  is 
scarce,  they  are  caught  in  vast  quantities 
in  box-traps. 

During  the  month  of  January,  of  this 
year,  ten  tons  o^  these  birds  are  said  to 
nave  been  brought  to  Chicago  over  one 
railroad.  The  average  weight  of  these 
birds  being  two  pounis,  ten  tons  would 
comprise  ten  thousand  individuals. 

If  the  other  five  railroads  coming  to 
Chicago  from  the  west  and  south  brought 
in  as  many  more  each,  it  is  evident  that 
gentlemen  who  desire  grouse  shooting, 
had  better  hasten  their  coming  to  Illinois. 

During  the  summer  months  the  grouse 
lie  in  the  long  grass  of  the  prairie  during 
the  night ;  about  sunrise  they  go  into  the 
grain-fields  to  feed ;  there  they  remain 
two  or  three  hours  if  undisturbed.  They 
then  return  to  the  shelter  of  the  grass 
and  high  weeds,  where  they  remain  quiet 
till  five  or  six  in  the  afternoon,  wh^n  they 
issue  forth  in  quest  of  food.  From  five 
o'clock  until  dark  is  the  best  part  of  the 
day  for  shooting ;  and  more  birds  can  be 
got  in  the  two  h(uirs  before  sunset  than 
in  all  the  rest  of  tEe  day. 

We  were  of  a  party  some  years  ago  m 
Elk  Grove,  some  thirty  miles  from  Chi- 
cago. It  was  about  the  first  of  August^ 
and  the  weather  was  warm.  We  arrived 
about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  two  of  the 
party  being  inexperienced  in  the  sporty 
would  go  out  as  soon  as  we  arrived,  in 
spite  of  the  advice  of  the  older  hands. 
They  toiled  over  the  fields  and  prairies 
for  two  hours  under  a  burning  sun,  with- 
out their  dogs  having  a  smell  of  a  bird, 
any  more  than  if  they  had  been  on  the 
Battery. 

About  five,  p.  M.,  having  slept  and 
smoked  away  the  balance  of  the  day,  we 
all  went  out  to  the  same  fields  wliich  our  , 
friends  had  visited  so  unsuccessfully  in 
the  moming,  and  had  our  five  dogs  at 
points  in  different  parts  of  the  field  in  five 
minutes  after  we  got  over  the  fence.  The 
sport  grew  better  and  better,  fresh  birda 
coming  in  from  the  prairie  continually. 
We  continued  shooting  as  long  as  we  could 
see,  and  when  it  became  too  dark  to  shoot 
longer,  wo  went  back  to  the  house,  about 
half  a  mile  off,  with  sixty  birds,  which, 
divided  among  four,  made  a  load  of  aboat 
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twenty-fiye  poiiiids  to  each,  which,  with 
gun  and  other  equipments,  was  as  much 
as  we  wanted  to  carry,  with  the  mercory 
at  85". 

These  birds  ^t  up  with  a  good  deal  of 
noise,  which  is  apt  to  confuse  a  new 
hand ;  their  flight  is  direct,  however,  and 
they  present  an  easy  mark,  so  that  a  good 
shot  will  rarely  miss  them. 

A  friend  of  ours  once  drove  a  buggy 
from  Fox  River  to  Chicago,  forty  miles, 
and,  with  one  dog,  shot  one  hundred 
grouse,  between  sunrise  and  sunset. 

We  were  once  shooting  with  the  same 
person,  in  October;  the  birds  were  in 
large  fiocks,  and  got  up  quite  wild ;  in 
going  over  a  little  hill,  we  started  a  flock 
of  tWrty  or  forty  birds ;  they  rose  in  a 
huddle,  and  our  friend  firing  both  barrels 
into  them,  brought  down  three  with  the 
first,  and  two  with  his  second  barrel. 

Late  \t\  the  season,  when  full  grown 
and  well  feathered,  grouse  will  carry  oflF 
a  large  charge  of  shot,  without  flinching ; 
and  then  fall  dead,  after  flying  half  a 
mile  apparently  unhurt 

It  is  thought  by  some  sportsmen  that 
this  bird  has  the  power  of  withholding 
its  scent,  as  the  quail  is  supposed  to  do. 
We  have,  however,  not  seen  any  thing 
conclusive  on  this  point 

The  grouse  is  a  bird  of  very  strong 
scent  and  where  they  are  plenty,  dogs 
are  very  easily  broken  on  them.  We 
have  several  times  seen  taken  into  the 
field,  setters,  which  in  the  morning  had 
never  se^n  or  smelt  a  grouse,  which  be- 
fore night  were  reasonably  stanch  on 
their  points.  They  were,  however,  high 
bred  animals,  of  unquestioned  purity  of 
blood;  any  improper  cross  will  prevent 
this  rapid  education. 

We  once  had  a  brace  of  pointer  pupa 
which  were  about  six  months  old  when 
the  season  for  shooting  commenced. 
About  the  18th  of  July  we  took  them 
out  to  sec  how  they  would  behave.  They 
had  never  seen  game,  nor  had  they  been 
out  of  the  city.  We  put  them  in  the 
wagon,  drove  about  ten  miles  out  of  town, 
and  stopped  at  a  tavern,  behind  which 
were  fields  where  birds  were  usually  to 
be  found.  While  fastening  our  horse  in 
the  shed,  the  dogs  slipped  away,  nor 
could  we  find  them  after  some  search 
about  the  house.  We  went  towards  the 
fields,  and  saw  the  dogs  about  half  a 
mile  off  in  the  prairie,  apparently  at  a 
point.  We  made  all  haste  to  them,  and 
could  hardly  believe  our  eyes,  when  we 
saw  Don  at  a  firm  point,  and  Hal  backing 
him,  with  all  the  steadiness  of  well-trained 
dogs  in  their  second  season  I    They  kept 


their  stand  till  we  reached  them,  and  did 
not  move  until  we  stepped  in  before  them 
and  put  up  the  birds,  a  covey  of  half- 
grown  grouse.  Then  the  puppies  broke  in 
and  chased,  but  were  easily  recalled. 

Those  dogs  fulfilled  their  early  promise, 
and  were  a  splendid  brace  while  they 
lived ;  not  long,  alas !  for  they  died  at 
three  years  old  by  poison,  administered 
by  some  ruflSan,  under  the  orders  of 
meaner  rufiians  still ;  the  Corporation  of 
a  well  Icnown  Western  city ;  which  per- 
mits drinking  shops  and  gambling  houses 
and  dens  of  debauchery,  but  prohibits 
dogs.  RufSans  and  rowdies  have  votes, 
but  dogs  have  hot 

We  once  tried  the  experiment  of  keep- 
ing grouse  in  confinement,  but  met  with 
very  indifferent  success.  We  purchased 
one  winter  near  a  hundred  of  these  birds, 
which  had  been  caught  in  traps,  alive. 
We  put. them  in  a  large  upper  lofl,  or 
garret,  about  twenty  feet  wide  and  fifty 
long ;  the  entrance  we  guarded  by  hang- 
ing up  a  sail  before  the  door,  which  al- 
lowed us  to  peep  through  a  hole  and 
watch  the  habits  and  conduct  of  our  pri^ 
oners.  They  i^ould  eat  fi-eely  of  grain, 
and  drink  like  common  poultry,  although 
Wilson  tolls  us  they  never  drink  in  cap- 
tivity, nor,  as  he  believes,  in  their  wild 
state  either.  They  seemed  very  pugna- 
cious in  their  habits,  and  fought  among 
themselves  constantly.  Not,  however, 
like  game  cocks,  two  individuals  having  a 
fair  stand-up  fight,  to  see  which  was  the 
better  bird,  but  in  a  difierent  fashion. 
One  cock  would  give  the  one  next  him  a 
blow  with  his  bill,  he  would  hit  the  next ; 
number  three  would  pass  it  to  number 
four,  and  in  a  minute  there  would  be  a 
general  field-fight,  in  the  course  of  which 
some  would  often  be  killed.  It  resem- 
bled an  Irish  shindy,  where  every  Paddy 
is  seized  with  an  insane  desire  to  hretik 
his  neighbor's  head.  Then  at  a  sig^ 
known  to  themselves,  they  would  all  take 
wing,  and  fly  against  the  roof  with  such 
violence  as  to  break  their  necks.  To 
prevent  this,  we  clipped  their  wings, 
which  prevented  some  of  their  most  as- 
tiring  flights,  but  did  not  stop  their 
:hting. 

More  or  less  of  them  died  daily,  until 
by  spring  our  stock  was  reduced  to  one 
old  cock,  a  veteran  who  had  survived  all 
the  hardships  of  captivity,  and  dangers 
of  battle ;  a  sort  of  Wellington,  whom 
nothing  could  kill,  though  he  was  reduced 
to  skin,  bpne  and  feathers.  Him  we  re- 
leased from  the  house-top,  and  in  spite  of 
his  emaciated  condition  he  took  a  bee  line 
for  the  prairie,  where  we  have  no  doubt 
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he  arrived  in  safety,  and  astonished  tho 
feathered  people  with  his  captivity  and 
escape. 

A  great  difference  of  opinion  exists 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  pinnated 
grouse  as  an  article  of  food.  Most  people 
will  tell  you  that  '*  prairie  hens  are 
mighty  poor  eating,"  while  the  favored 
few  who  have  eaten  these  hirds  under  the 
proper  conditions,  will  say  that  there  is 
nothing  wearing  feathers,  be  it  canvas- 
back  duck,  or  October  woodcock,  that  is 
superior  to  it  Cooking  makes  the  differ- 
ence. While  the  grouse  is  yet  young, 
and  white  of  flesh,  say  till  the  first  of 
September,  he  should  be  split  open  and 
broiled,  of  made  into  a  pie.  So  cooked, 
he  is  respectable — about  equal  to  a  tame 
chicken  of  the  same  age.  But  to  eat  him 
in  perfection,  he  should  be  full  grown  and 
dark-fleshed,  say  in  November.  Should 
be  picked  clean,  stuffed,  and  roasted  be- 
fore a  quick  fire,  well  basted  with  butter, 
and  above  all,  underdone,  as  you  would 
cook  a  canvas-hack.  Eaten  in  this  way, 
with  wild  plum  jelly  (a  kind  Providence 
has  placed  the  wild  plum  and  the  grouse 
side  by  side),  the  binl  will  fulfil  his  des- 
tiny, and  take  his  place  at  the  head  of 
American  game.  How  is  he  generally 
cooked  in  hotels,  boarding-houses  and  the 
like?  They  pull  off  feathers  and  skin 
together,  put  him  in  that  vile  invention  a 
oooking-stove,  dry  up  all  his  fine  natural 
\  juices,  till  he  comes  to  table  a  mass  of 
brown  strings,  with  no  more  sapidity  than 
80  much  harness  leather.  Subject  the 
woodcock  or  canvas-back  to  such  treat- 
ment, and  where  would  be  the  flavor? 
and  echo  answers,  nowhere. 

The  Sharp-tailed  Grouse. — Tetrao 
vhasianellua.  This  fine  bird  seems  to 
nave  been  unknown  to  Wilson,  but  Nut- 
tal  ^ves  a  very  good  description  of  it ; 
makmg  its  geographical  limits,  however, 
more  narrow  than  they  have  since  been 
found  to  be.  We  had  frequently  been 
told  by  sportsmen  of  a  distinct  land  of 
grouse  which  inhabited  the  groves  of 
Wisconsin;  and  from  their  description 
of  the  bird  we  supposed  this  to  be  the 
species. 

In  the  winter  of  1842,  while  travelling 
in  that  section  of  country,  we  saw  many 
of  the  Burr-oak  grouse,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  inhabitants,  sitting  on  trees  by  the 
road  side ;  not  having  a  gun  we  were  un- 
able to  procure  specimens.  The  next 
summer,  bemg  in  the  same  region,  name- 
ly, the  beautiful  country  lying  between 
Milwaukie  and  Madison,  we  saw  them 
again..  Their  habits  resembled  those  of 
the  pinnated  grouse,  excepting  that  they 


inhabited  by  choice,  the  groves  instead  of 
the  prairie. 

The  winter  of  1844  being  a  severe  one^ 
with  much  snow,  these  birds  came  farther 
south  than  usual,  and  we  procured  several 
fine  specimens  in  the  Chicago  market 
Two  or  three  winters  since,  when  the 
cold  was  severer  than  common,  we  have 
known  them  killed  in  the  vicinity  of  Chi- 
cago. We  also  tried  them  repeatedly  on 
the  table,  and  found  them  to  be  superior 
in  flavor  to  their  pinnated  cousins.  They 
are  feathered  half  way  down  tho  toes, 
and  their  plumage  generally  indicates  a 
northern  bird. 

The  Raven — Corvus  corax.  Young 
poets  of  the  third  and  fourth  classes,  who 
formerly  abounded  more  in  New  England 
than  at  present,  were  wont  to  draw  their 
illustrations  from  books,  and  commonly 
from  English  books.  In  their  descriptions 
of  rural  scenery,  you  found  ivy-clad  cot- 
tages, with  daisies  enamelling  the  meadow; 
sky-larks  were  seen  to  soar  and  night- 
ingales heard  to  sing ;  while,  if  their  mood 
was  dismal,  the  raven  generally  darkened 
with  his  funereal  presence  the  tragic  page. 

Now,  if  these  votaries  of  the  muse  had 
examined  for  themselves,  they  would  have 
found  that  the  crow  is  the  bird  of  iH-omen 
in  New  England,  where  the  raven  is  not. 
Illinois,  on  the  contrary,  rejoices  in  the 
presence  of  the  raven,  and  the  crow  is  sel- 
dom seen;  these  two  predatory  cousins 
seldom  living  together. 

The  researches  of  modem  natundists 
have  established  the  fact,  that  scarcely 
any  American  beast,  bird,  or  fish,  is  iden- 
McaX  with  its  European  analogue,  though 
the  difference  is  firequently  to  be  detected 
only  by  close  and  scientific  observation. 
Thus,  our  raven,  although  to  unpractised 
eyes  the  same  as  the  European,  has  differ- 
ences of  organization  sufficient  to  make  a 
new  species.  In  all  his  habits,  however, 
he  is  the  same  bird. 

Some  years  ago,  being  out  shooting 
with  a  friend,  he  slightly  wounded  a 
young  raven.  Having  heard  of  the  ease 
with  which  these  birds  may  be  tamed,  we 
begged  the  life  of  the  captive,  and,  having 
tied  his  legs,  brought  him  homo  in  the 
buggy.  In  a  few  days  he  entirely  recov- 
ered from  his  wound,  and  became  very 
familiiir,  amusing,  and  mischievous.  His 
usual  perch  was  the  top  of  a  shed,  which 
stood  on  an  alley  much  frequented  by 
pigs,  poultry,  and  stray  dogs.  Ralph 
would  watch  his  chance,  and  when  a  pig 
came  near  his  perch,  he  would  alight  upon 
the  back  of  the  astonished  grunter,  and 
ride  him  about,  quickening  his  pace  by 
repeated  digs  of  his  beak,  and  shouting 
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his  delight  most  vociferously.  If  he  saw 
a  dog  lying  in  the  alley  gnawing  a  bone, 
he  would  steal  softly  behind  him,  ana 
giving  him  a  dig  in  the  back,  fly  away  to 
his  perch  with  a  mischievous  chuckle,  be- 
fore the  dog  could  retaliate.  The  dogs 
would  frequently  be  so  much  disconcert^ 
by  the  attacks  of  this  mysterious  enemy, 
as  to  abandon  the  field  and  the  bone  to- 
gether, and  Ralph  would  enjoy  the  spolia- 
opima. 

We  saw  him  attack  a  brood  of  young 
turkeys,  probably  with  the  purpose  of 
making  a  meal  of  them ;  their  cries,  how- 
ever, quickly  brought  the  old  hen  and 
gobbler  to  their  assistance.  Ralph  stood 
up  to  the  turkey-cock  for  a  round  or  two, 
but  was  soon  driven  to  his  perch,  where 
he  consoled  himself  by  scolding  the  tur- 
keys at  the  top  of  his  voice  as  long  as  they 
were  within  sight. 

After  keeping  the  raven  about  six 
months,  he  became  so  troublesome  that 
we  were  obliged  to  give  him  away.  His 
last  exploit  was  to  attack  a  new  buggy 
which  had  been  left  near  him,  and  tear 
the  cushions  all  to  pieces. 

Wilson's  Phalarope. — This  beautiful 
little  wader  was  first  noticed  by  Wilson 
in  a  museum  in  Albany.  He  never  saw 
the  living  bird,  and  Nuttal  says  that  it  is 
only  a  straggler  in  the  United  States. 

Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  a  friend  brought 
us  two  specimens  (a  male  and  female), 
which  he  had  shot  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chicago.  He  had  never  seen  the  bird  b^ 
fore,  though  &miliar  with  most  of  the 
binis  of  this  region.  Having  compared  it 
with  the  description  in  Nuttal  and  identi- 
fied the  species,  we  went  out  in  search  of 
more  specimens,  and  succeeded  in  procur-' 
ing  half  a  dozen.  We  found  the  phala- 
ropcs  on  the  wet  prairies  south  of  the 
city,  generally  in  pairs,  the  females  con- 
taining well  developed  eggs.  This  was 
about  the  middle  of  May ;  but  although 
we  have  seen  them  on  the  same  ground 
nearly  every  season  since,  we  have  never 
ascertained  that  they  breed  here;  and 
from  the  short  time  which  they  stay  in 
this  vicinity,  we  believe  that  they  merely 
stop  here  in  passing  to  their  breeding 
grounds. 

The  Sand  Hill  Crane. — Grus  ca- 
nadensis. Wilson  supposes  this  to  be  the 
young  of  the  great  white,  or  whooping 
crane,  Omis  americana;  while  Nuttal, 
in  our  opinion  a  better  authority,  describes 
it  as  a  distinct  species.  Our  acquaintance 
with  this  bird  inclines  us  decidedly  to  the 
latter  opinion.  Besides  the  great  differ- 
ence in  size,  the  white  crane  standing 
Dear  a  foot  taller,  the  color  of  the  naked 


skin  of  the  head,  and  of  the  bill,  is  sufB- 
dently  different  to  mark  them  as  distinct 
species.  The  brown  crane  has  the  head 
of  a  reddish  brown  and  the  bill  blackish, 
while  the  whooping  crane  has  the  bill 
of  a  wax  yellow,  and  the  head  orange 
colored. 

Again,  out  of  large  flocks  of  these  birds, 
which,  passing  the  summer  in  Illinois,  are 
to  be  seen  all  over  the  State,  to  one  hun- 
dred of  the  brown  cranes,  you  would 
hardly  find  two  of  the  white  kind ;  and, 
it  seems  to  us,  that  as  it  resorts  to  our 
prairies  to  breed,  that  if  it  were  the  young 
of  the  whooping  crane,  the  old  white 
fathers  and  grandfathers  would  sometimes 
come  west  to  visit  their  descendants  ; 
especiallv  as  they  can  pass  from  the  Caro- 
linas  to  Illinois  in  a  few  hours,  and  that 
free  of  cost ;  a  circumstance  which  is  apt 
to  weigh  with  people  at  a  certain  time  of 
life. 

The  brovm  crane  arrives  in  Illinois  in 
May,  and  takes  up  in  the  sloughs  or 
swamps  in  which  its  fkvorite  food  abounds ; 
fbr-our  crane  resembles  the  Frenchman  in 
this  among  other  things,  that  his  most 
esteemed  delicacy  is  a  fat  frog. 

The  nest  is  made  in  an  elevated  spot  in 
a  swamp,  generally  built  in  a  tussock  of 
grass,  to  raise  it  somewhat  above  the 
ground.  The  eggs  are  two  in  number,  of 
an  olive  green,  spotted  with  brown,  and 
about  the  size  of  that  of  a  coose. 

When  the  young  are  half  grown,  they 
are  of  a  bluish,  or  slate  color,  and  are 
very  easily  tamed.  Though  one  of  the 
wildest  and  most  wary  of  birds,  when  in  a 
state  of  domestication  it  becomes  so  tame 
as  to  walk  about  the  house  and  feed  from 
the  table,  which  its  long  legs  and  neck 
enable  it  to  do  with  ease. 

Between  one  and  two  years  old,  the 
crane  assumes  its  brown  color,  which 
sometimes  so  nearly  resembles  the  pcleage 
of  the  deer,  that  in  the  long  grass  the 
bird  is  often  mistaken  for  the  beast. 

At  the  latter  end  of  summer  the  crane 
abandons  his  reptile  diet,  and  resorting  to 
the  corn-fields,  becomes  fat  and  savory 
food,  quite  equal  to  the  Canada  goose,  and 
nearly  as  good  a  bird  as  the  wild  turkey. 

At  the  approach  of  cold  weather  he 
takes  himself  off  to  the  South,  to  visit  his 
possible  grandsire,  and  probable  cousin, 
the  whooping  crane,  whose  melody  of 
voice  our  bird  possesses  in  some  degree. 

Our  crane  is  a  very  vigorous  and  cour- 
ageous bird,  and  when  attacked  defends 
itnelf  so  desperately  with  his  live  mch 
dagger,  that  we  think  he  would  be  a 
match  for  any  bird  of  prey  except  the 
eagle.     Of  this  we  once  had  an  ocular 
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proof,  when  we  first  came  into  the  coun- 
try and  were  unacquainted  with  the  habits 
of  the  yarmints.  Riding  over  the  prairies 
in  September,  we  came  upon  a  flock  of 
full-grown  brown  cran^  and  drove  within 
easy  shot  of  them.  We  fired  from  the 
waggon  at  the  nearest,  and  he  fell ;  the 
others  took  wing.  We  leaped  from  the 
waggon  to  secure  our  easy  prey,  when  to 
our  astonishment,  instead  of  allowing  him- 
self quietly  to  be  bagged,  the  crane  came 
at  us  at  the  po^  de  charge^  with  flapping 
wings  and  levelled  beak.  As  the  bird 
stands  about  four  feet  high,  this  was  a 
new  experience  to  one  who  had  shot 
nothing  larger  or  more  formidable  than 
a  grouse.  We  gave  him  the  second 
barrel,  but  either  the  shot.  No.  8,  were 
too  small  to  penetrate  his  feathers,  coming 
head  on ;  or  in  our  haste  and  confusion 
we  missed  him  altogether. 

We  now  began  to  think  that  discretion 
was  the  better  part  of  valor^  and  would  have 
been  willing  to  cry  quits  with  Mr.  Crane, 
but  his  dimdcr  was  up,  as  well  as  his 
feathers,  and  whatever  may  be  his  afBnity 
to  the  white  crane,  he  certainly  showed 
no  white  feather.  There  was  nothing  for 
it,  but  a  fight  So  we  aimed  a  blow  at 
bis  head  with  the  butt  of  the  gun,  which 
he  dodged,  and  returned  with  a  pass  of 
the  long  beak  at  our  eyes.  Fortunately, 
we  had  taken  some  years  before,  a  few 
lessons  in  the  art  of  self-defence ;  so  we 
cleverly  stopped  the  dagger  thrust,  and 
seizing  the  crane  by  the  neck,  after  a 
severe  struggle  succeeded  in  throwing 
him  on  the  ground,  and  putting  our  knee 
on  his  neck.  Then  with  a  pocket  knife, 
we  finished  him.  During  this  time  we 
were  so  sorely   bufieted  by  his  wings, 


and  scratched  with  his  long  claws,  that 
though  we  came  out  of  the  fight  victorions, 
we  determined  to  be  careful  how  we 
meddled  with  a  sand-hill  crane. 

We  once  saw  a  tame  crane  whip  a 
couple  of  good- sized  dogs  which  had  come 
into  the  yard  where  it  was  kept.  The 
dogs  attacked  it  on  sight,  but  the  crane 
very  coolly  waiting  their  approach,  flew 
up  some  ten  feet  perpendicularly  into  the 
air,  and  descended  on  their  backs,  deal- 
mg  such  savage  stabs  with  his  beak,  that 
the  dogs  fled,  howling  with  pain  and 
terror. 

A  tame  crane  is  useful  about  a  farm  as 
a  destroyer  of  insects  and  vermin,  as  well 
is  a  very  amusing  pet  Nothing  can  be  more 
ludicrous  than  its  appearance  as  it  grave- 
ly stalks  with  long  strides  behind  its 
master,  gesticulating  in  the  most  grotesque 
manner,  and  looking  like  a  sort  of  feather- 
ed Don  (Quixote.  It  is,  however,  rather 
dangerous  to  children,  whom,  when  irri- 
tated it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack. 

In  a  wild  state  this  crane  has  another 
Gallican  habit  It  dances.  In  unfre- 
quented pla^,  where  safe  from  observa- 
tion, the  cranes  will  arrange  themselves 
into  r^ular  cotilions  and  country  dances, 
and  caper  by  the  hour  together,  indulging 
in  the  most  fontastic  movements  of  the 
head  and  body,  and  presenting  a  most 
amusing  caricature  of  a  human  dancing 
party.  We  once  witnessed  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind  from  an  ambush,  where  the 
performers  were  some  twenty  or  thirty 
in  number,  and  if  we  had  the  power  of 
Cruickshank  to  put  it  on  paper,  you  would 
agree  with  us  that  it  was  a  sight  not  to  be 
forgotten. 
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HOW  strange  it  seems !  These  Hebrews  in  their  graves. 
Close  by  the  street  of  this  fair  sea-port  town ; 
Silent  beside  the  never-silent  waves. 
At  rest  in  all  this  moving  up  and  down ! 

The  trees  are  white  with  dust,  that  o^er  their  sleep 
Wave  their  broad  curtains  in  the  south-wind's  breath, 

While  underneath  such  leafy  tents  they  keep 
The  long,  mysterious  Exodus  of  Death. 

And  these  sepulchral  stones,  so  old  and  brown, 
That  pave  with  level  flags  their  burial-place, 

Are  like  the  tablets  of  the  Law.  thrown  down 
And  broken  by  Moses  at  the  mountain's  base. 
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The  very  Dames  recorded  here  are  strange, 

Of  foreign  accent,  and  of  different  climes ; 
Alvares  and  Rivera  interchange 

With  Abraham  and  Jacob  of  old  times. 

"  Blessed  be  God !  for  he  created  Death  ! " 
The  mourners  said :  '^  and  Death  is  rest  and  peaoe." 

Then  added,  in  the  certainty  of  faith : 
"  And  giveth  Life,  that  never  more  shall  cease." 

Closed  are  the  portals  of  their  Synagogue, 

No  Psalms  of  David  now  the  silence  break. 
No  Rabbi  reads  the  ancient  Decalogue 

In  the  grand  dialect  the  Prophets  spake. 

Gone  are  the  living,  but  the  dead  remain. 

And  not  neglected,  for  a  hand  imseen, 
Scattering  its  bounty,  like  a  summer  rain. 

Still  keeps  their  graves  and  their  remembrance  green. 

How  came  they  here  ?    What  burst  of  Christian  hate ; 

AYhat  persecution,  merciless,  and  blind, 
Drove  o'er  the  sea, — that  desert,  desolate-^ 

These  Ishmaels  and  Hagars  of  mankind  ? 

They  lived  iti  narrow  streets  and  lanes  obscure, 

Ghetto  or  Judenstrass,  in  mirk  and  mire ; 
Taught  in  the  school  of  patience  to  endure 

The  life  of  anguish  and  the  death  of  fire. 

All  their  lives  long,  with  the  unleavened  bread 

And  bitter  herbs  of  exile  and  its  fears. 
The  wasting  famine  of  the  heart  they  fed. 

And  slaked  its  thirst  with  marah  of  tneir  tears. 

Anathema  maranatha !  was  the  cry 
That  rang  from  town  to  town,  from  street  to  street ; 

At  every  gate  the  accursed  Mordecai 
Was  mocked,  and  jeered,  and  spumed  by  Christian  feet 

Pride  and  humiliation  hand  in  hand 

Walked  with  them  through  the  world,  where'er  they  went  r 
Trampled  and  beaten  were  they  as  the  sand, 

And  yet  unshaken  as  the  continent. 

For  in  the  back-ground,  figures  vague  and  vast, 

Of  patriarchs  and  of  prophets  rose  sublime. 
And  all  the  great  traditions  of  the  Past 

They  saw  reflected  in  the  coming  time. 

And  thus  for  ever  with  reverted  look,  * 

The  mystic  volume  of  the  world  they  read, 
Spelling  it  backward  like  a  Hebrew  book, 

Till  Life  became  a  Legend  of  the  Dead. 

But  ah !  what  once  has  been  shall  be  no  more  ! 

The  groaning  earth  in  travail  and  in  pain 
Brings  forth  its  races,  but  does  not  restore, 

And  the  dead  nations  never  rise  again. 
VOL.  IV. — 6. 
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A   BIOGRAPHY— PART    II. 
LATER    YEARS. 


THE  true,  full  life  of  plants  may  be  said 
to  bc^  and  to  end  with  their  period  of 
blooming.  Whilst  trees  do  not  blossom 
until  many  years  have  passed  oyer  their 
lofty  heads — the  fir-tree  and  the  beech, 
for  instance,  seldom  before  the  fiilioth 
year — the  humbler  plants  look  upon  the 
time  when  they  are  crowned  with  flow- 
ers as  the  happiest — and  last)  of  their  ex- 
istence. It  comes,  with  some,  after  a  short 
year,  whilst  the  Agave  Americana  lives 
many,  though  not  quite  a  hundred  years, 
without  ever  flowering.  Then  it  produces, 
with  amazing  rapidity  an  innumerable 
host  of  flowers,  growing  almost  visibly, 
until  it  has  unfolded  its  magnificent  can- 
delabrum 6f  nearly  50  f^t  high,  and  then 
it  perishes.  So  also  the  beautiful  Tallipot 
palm :  it  grows  and  flourishes,  and  forms 
a  vast  crown  of  broad  leaves  at  a  great 
height ;  then  only  it  flowers  for  the  first 
time,  produces  its  seed  and  dies ;  so  true 
is  it  that 

^He  bids  each  flower  his  quickening  word  obej, 
Or  to  each  lin^ring  bloom  enjoins  delay." 

Plants,  however,  have  not  only  their 
age  of  blooming,  but  also  their  season. 
Whilst  most  of  them  open  their  bright 
chalices  in  spring  or  midsummer,  when 
*^  the  sun  smiles  on  the  earth  and  the  exu- 
berant earth  returns  the  smile  in  flowers," 
others  do  not  bloom  until  fall  or  even  win- 
ter. The  autumnal  crocus,  which  gives 
us  safiron,  blooms  not  until  almost  all  the 
other  flowers  are  gone.  The  black  helle- 
bore sends  its  pale  green  flowers  as  a 
Christmas  present,  and  the  fragrant  black- 
thorn blossoms,  while  the  cold  north-east 
winds  blow,  in  spite  of  cold  and  frost  The 
vernal  crocus  sends  up  its  golden  cups  in 
early  March,  however  cold  it  may  oe  in 
the  reign  of  what  Coleridge  calls  *'the 
dark,  frieze-coated,  hoarse,  teeth-chattering 
month,"  and  the  silvery  almond  flower 
blooms  on  a  leafless  bough.  Nay,  the 
very  hour  of  blooming  is  appointed  to 
plants  with  mysterious  accuracy.  A  few 
years  ago  I  went  to  see  near  Upsala,  the 
cottage  of  old  Linn6,  the  father  of  modem 
botany,  and  among  all  the  precious  relics 
carefidly  preserved,  there  was  no  token  of 
the  pious  reverence  with  which  his  coun- 
trjrmen  honor  his  name,  more  touching 
than  his  floral  clock.  In  a  half  circle, 
carefully  arranged  around  his  writing  ta- 
ble, stood  a  number  of  pi  ante  which  open- 
ed their  flowers  each  at  a  certain  moment, 


so  that  they  revealed  at  a  glance  to  the 
great  master,  the  hour  of  the  day,  with 
unerring  precision.  For,  as  every  bird 
has  his  hour  when  he  awakes,  and  sends 
up  his  hymn  to  praise  his  Maker,  so  every 
flower  also  has  its  time.  They  open  com- 
monly to  the  light,  some  in  the  morning, 
closing  at  night,  whilst  others  will  not 
open  at  all  except  in  clear  bright  weather. 
The  degree  of  light  which  they  require, 
determines  mostly  the  hour  of  the  day  at 
which  they  will  unfold  their  beauty.  Thus 
the  daisy,  like  a  true  day's  eye,  opens  its 
white  and  crimson-tipped  star  to  meet  Uie 
early  beams  of  the  morning  sun;  and  the 
morning-glory  closes  its  sweet-scented 
flowers  before  the  sun  has  risen  high; 
the  dandelion  opens  at  half-past  five,  and 
closes  at  nine  ;  the  scarlet  pimpernel  waits 
patiently  until  mid-day,  and  dreads  rain 
so  anxiously  that  it  folds  quickly  up,  even 
before  the  impending  shower,  and  remains 
closed  during  the  passage  of  a  cloud. 
Hence  its  name  of  the  ^^  poor  man's  wea- 
therglass." Others  love  late  hours :  the 
evening  primrose  opens  its  golden  eyes  in 
the  sweet  hour  of  eve,  and  retires  before 
the  glare  of  day.  The  brilliant  white 
lotus,  opening  when  the  sun  rises,  and 
closing  when  he  sets,  still  loves  shade  so 
well,  that  when  it  has  no  shelter  to 
screen  it,  it  folds  up  its  pure  leaves  as  soon 
as  the  sun  reaches  the  zenith,  as  though 
unable  to  endure  the  too  ardent  rays  of 
the  luminary  that  called  it  into  life.  There 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  also  bats  and  owls 
found  among  plants,  wide  awake  all  night 
long.  The  convolvulus  of  the  tropics 
blooms  only  at  night,  and  so  d6es  the 
magnificent  cactus,  the  large  flowered 
torch-thistle.  Late  in  the  silent  nighty 
when  all  other  flowers  are  sleeping,  this 
strange  plant,  with  its  dry,  bare  stem,  un- 
folds its  gorgeous,  vanilla-scented  flowers. 
There  are  &w  others  known  of  greater 
beauty ;  they  sometimes  measure  a  foot 
in  diameter,  and  when  several  of  these 
magnificent  creatures  are  open  at  once, 
upon  the  same  plant,  they  seem  like  stars 
shining  out  in  all  their  lustre,  and  veri- 
fying the  poet's  assertion,  that 

**  Darkness  shows  us  a  world  of  light 
We  never  see  bj  day." 

But  it  is  a  short  glory  indeed :  at  mid- 
night they  are  fully  blown,  and  as  soon 
as  the  mommg  dawns  upon  them,  they 
fold  up  their  charms,  and  a  few  hours 
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later  they  are  decayed,  leaving  not  a  trace 
of  their  gorg:eous  beauty  behind  them. 

Not  all  plants,  it  is  well  known,  have 
flowers  '*  to  gaze  on  us  with  gentle,  child- 
like eyes;"  the  ferns  and  allied  plants 
bearing  seed  without  apparently  bloom- 
ing first.  Where  they  occur,  however, 
we  find  the  variety  of  their  color  surpass- 
ed only  by  that  of  their  shape.  The 
purest  colors  occur  in  Alpine  plants, 
where  living  flowers  skirt  the  eternal 
frost;  it  is  among  these  that  we  must 
look  for  the  loveliest  sky-blue,  the  purest 
snow-white,  and  the  most  beautiful  rose- 
color,  until  we  reach  the  very  glory  of 
luxuriant  rhododendrons  forming  a  bright 
purple  girdle  around  snow-covered  peaks. 
By  their  side  the  flowers  of  the  plain  look 
impure  and  stained.  But  they  have  no 
odor,  fragrance  being  given  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  low  lands  only.  So  with 
man — ^it  is  not  proud  beauty  that  is  most 
lovely  ;  there  is  a  far  more  potent  charm 
in  the  sweet  perfume  that  surrounds  the 
meek  and  the  gentle.  Trees  are  differ- 
ent, for  here  Nature  seems  to  Have  wished 
to  compensate  the  North  for  the  absence 
of  gay  colors,  by  giving  sweet  odors  to 
whole  classes  of  plants.  Thus  the  hum- 
ble reed  is  there  aromatic  enough,  to 
form  with  sugar  a  favorite  luxury;  as 
dew  falls  there  spreads  abroad  the  fruit- 
like perfume  of  the  golden  furze;  the 
bireh-tree  exhales  in  early  spring  a  sweet 
rose  fragrance,  and  the.  pine  is  aromatic 
from  the  root  to  its  graceful  cone.  Some 
flowers  have  unpleasant  odors.  The  lar- 
gest on  earth,  which  takes  its  name  from 
its  discoverer,  Raffles,  and  which  is  more 
than  three  feet  in  diameter,  has  an  animal 
smell,  closely  resembling  that  of  beef,  and 
the  so-called  friaHs-cowl  smells  so  strong- 
ly of  spoiled  meat,  that  it  attracts  the 
blue-bottle  fly,  and  tempts  it  to  deposit 
its  eggs  there,  as  if  it  were  carrion.  Poi- 
sonous plants  have,  generally,  a  sickening 
and  noxious  smelL,  like  our  aconites,  the 
ailanthus,  and  Kentucky  locust,  which  ex- 
hale a  subtle  poison  and  are  fatal  to  many 
insects.  In  all  instances,  however,  fra- 
grance is  given  to  plants  for  some  special 
and  beneficent  purpose,  mostly  to  attract 
animals  and  to  tell  them  where  a  table  is 
spread  for  them.  It  is  well  known  that 
all  animals  smell  what  they  want  to  eat, 
often  at  a  prodigious  distance,  and  as  Na- 
ture calls  by  their  smell  the  vulture  and 
the  buzzard  to  perform  that  duty,  which 
is  their  highest  enjoyment,  so  all  theory 
of  botany  lies,  with  animals,  in  their  ex- 
quisitely developed  smell.  Nor  ought  we 
to  omit  mentioning  here,  in  humble  grat- 
itude, that  Columbus,  when  his  crew  mu- 


tinied, add  his  brave  heart  nearly  failed 
him.  felt  his  hope.<(  revived  and  his  cour- 
age restored  by  the  sweet  odor  of  sassa- 
fras, whk;h  the  land-breeze  brought  upon 
its  wings  from  the  distant  shores  of  the 
New  World. 

The  oddest  shapes  of  flowers  are  proba- 
bly found  among  the  OrehidacesB  of  this 
Continent,  whose  flowers,  rich  in  every 
shade  and  variety  of  color,  portray  in 
their  extraordinary  formation  almost  the 
entire  scope  of  animated  nature,  beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes.  Some  represent  a  hel- 
met with  its  visor  up ;  others  look  like 
ants  and  larger  insects.  The  bee,  the  fly, 
the  spider  and  the  lizard^  are  each  accu- 
rately copied  in  some  varieties ;  one  looks 
for  all  the  life  like  a  dove,  and  is  irrever- 
ently called  the  Holy  Ghost ;  and  another 
resembles  a  large  and  beautiful  butterfly 
so  closely  as  to  deceive  even  the  instinct 
of  birds. 

It  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  curious, 
and,  as  yet,  most  mysterious  features  in 
the  life  of  plants,  that  the  appearance  of 
flowers  is  in  some  instances  accompanied 
by  very  remarkable  phenomena.  In  many 
of  our  creepers,  in  the  lilies  and  the  com- 
mon gourd,  a  kind  of  fbver-heat  is  per- 
ceptible at  the  time  of  inflorescence. 
Sometimes  it  appears  in  paroxysms,  then 
again  it  rises  and  falls  r^ularly,  and  so 
distinctly,  that  in  one  plant,  which  has 
perhaps  only  been  subjected  to  more  care- 
ful observatk>ns  than  others,  the  heat  has 
been  noticed  to  increase  daily  from  60  to 
110,  or  even  120  degrees,  and  then  again 
to  fall  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Some  have  thought  that  this  very 
striking  peculiarity  of  certain  flowers 
might  be  connected  with  the  power  of 
others  to  emit  light.  The  gentle  daugh- 
ter of  Linn6,  when  walking  on  a  dry, 
sultry  summer  evening  through  her  fa 
ther's  green-house,  first  observed  flashes 
of  phosphorescent  light  on  a  few  plants. 
Since  then  more  have  been  observed  to  be 
so  endowed,  and  the  common  nasturtium 
of  our  gardens,  if  plucked  at  the  time  of 
a  bright  sunshine,  and  at  once  carried 
into  a  dark  room,  will  become  visible  to 
the  eye,  after  it  has  rested  awhile,  by  a 
gentle  light  emitted  fi^m  its  leaves.  In 
fact,  most  of  our  yellow  or  orange-colored 
flowers,  our  marigold  and  monkshood, 
will  in  serene  summer  evenings  give  out 
light,  and  sometimes  in  the  form  of  sparks, 
at  others  in  a  steadier,  but  more  feeble 
glow.  In  a  few  plants  this  peculiar  gift 
is  not  limited  to  the  flowers  only,  but  com- 
mon to  all  leaves.  Thus  many  lichens, 
creeping  along  the  roof  of  cavern*;,  lena 
an  ajr  of  enchantment  to  them,  by  the 
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soft  and  dear  light  they  diffuse,  while 
another  plant,  abounding  in  the  jungles 
of  the  Madura  district  in  the  £ast  Indies, 
gives  an  extraordinarily  yivid  light  which 
illuminates  the  ground  around  it  for  some 
distance. 

Equally  striking  and  peculiar  is  the 
clear,  loud  sound  with  which  the  dazzling 
white  flower  of  certain  palm-trees  opens — 
a  sound  already  notic^  in  times  of  anti- 
quity, as  we  learn  from  Pindar,  who  speaks 
of  the  season,  when  "the  first  opening 
shoot  of  the  datepalm  proclaims  the  arri- 
val of  balmy  spring."  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  the  only  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral stillness,  with  which  Nature  pro- 
ceeds in  her  work,  ever  showing  bow  calm 
and  unpretending  the  growth  of  every 
thing  beautiful  is  in  God's  visible  world. 
It  is  a  frequent  remark  that  "  we  never 
hear  a  rose  opening  or  a  tulip  shooting 
forth  its  gorgeous  colors,"  and  yet  of  the 
same  quiet  flowers  it  was  said :  Consider 
the  lilies  of  the  fleld :  I  say  unto  you, 
that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  ar- 
rayed like  one  of  Ihese ! 

When  the  beauty  of  flowers  is  gone, 
their  leaves  drop  quietly,  silently  to  the 
ground ;  but  a  part  of  the  flower  always 
remains,  attached  to  the  stem,  and  this 
contains  the  fruit  or  the  seeds  of  the  plant 
by  which  it  continues  its  existence  and 
reproduces  itself.  It  is  in  the  process  of 
preparing  these  parts  that  plants  show 
most  distinctly  how  well  they  know  what 
time  of  the  year  it  is.  In  autumn  they 
feel  that  winter  is  coming,  and  prepare  for 
it,  by  completing  all  the  necessary  pro- 
cesses with  far  greater  activity  than  they 
have  shown  at  any  other  period  of  their 
life.  It  is,  of  course,  not  an  innate  con- 
sciousness of  the  season,  that  impels  them 
to  do  so,  but  an  extremely  delicate  and 
now  much  heightened  perception  of  out- 
ward influences,  inappreciable  to  our  less 
refined  senses.  The  production  of  seeds 
is  the  great  end  of  the  life  of  the  majority 
<^  plants,  though  not  of  trees  and  all 
those  who  live  for  many  years.  But  the 
humbler  plants  see  in  it  the  great  pur- 
pose of  their  lives:  for  this  they  have 
gprown  and  worked  and  lived,  for  this  they 
have  unfolded  the  whole  rich  apparatus 
of  flowers,  and  now  their  best  cares  are 
bestowed  upon  the  ripening  fruit  No 
precaution  is  neglected  to  preserve  it ;  the 
little  capsules  which  hold  the  precious 
seed  of  future  generations,  are  surrounded 
with  thorns,  or  covered  with  down,  cased 
in  leather,  buried  in  large  masses  of  suc- 
culent flesh,  or  carefully  packed  away  in 
hard,  air-tight  shells.  A  mother  could 
not  have  better  care  for  the  cradle  of  her 


beloved  one.  Then  when  the  seed  is  ripe, 
and  has  to  be  turned  out  into  the  wide 
world  to  seek  a  resting-place  and  a  home, 
it  is  furnished  with  a  crest  of  feathers,  or 
intrusted  to  a  tiny  embarkation.  Nature 
gives  it  wings  to  fly  with  or  a  boat  to 
swim  in.  And  so  admirably  is  the  minute 
grain  protected,  that  the  smallest  have 
often  survived  for  centuries.  Raspberry- 
seeds,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  found 
in  a  barrow,  thirty  feet  deep,  alongside 
with  coins  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and 
yet,  when  sown,  they  have  borne  JTruit. 
The  pyramids  of  the  Pharaohs  are  crum- 
bling into  dust,  but  grains  of  wheat,  found 
in  their  interior  and  once  more  intrusted 
to  the  tender  care  of  their  mother  earth, 
have  joyously  sprouted  and  made  an  am- 
ple return. 

The  fruit  undergoes,  of  all  parts  of  the 
plant,  perhaps  the  largest  number  of  re- 
markable changes,  even  after  it  has  al- 
ready reached  its  full  size  and  complete 
shape.  Acid,  whilst  growing,  it  becomes 
sweet  as  it  ripens,  and  is  sugary  when  per- 
fectly mature.  Permentation  makes  it 
vinous,  and,  dried  up,  it  turns  sour  or  bit- 
ter. Fruits  vary  in  taste,  apparently  to 
suit,  by  the  kindness  of  an  All-wise 
Providence,  the  changing  wants  of  manu 
During  the  oppressive  heat  of  summer, 
nature  ripens  for  him  juicy  and  refreshing 
cherries,  peaches  and  melons  3  the  more 
sugary  figs  and  mulberries  disappear,  with 
the  former,  as  fast  as  the  fright  days  that 
proiluced  them.  When  the  warm  sun  is 
leaving  us  and  cold  chills  begin  to  threaten, 
more  vinous  fruits  ripen,  like  pears  and 
apples,  with  their  warm,  nutritious  juice. 
At  last,  when  autumn  already  veils  the 
sun  in  cold  mists,  and  cuts  off  its  warmth 
from  us  by  dark  clouds,  the  grape  gives 
us,  in  its  fermented  juice,  the  most  pow- 
erful cordial.  Winter  brings  oily  and 
farinaceous  nuts,  almonds,  and  olives, 
which  keep  long  and  warm  well.  Still  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  those  finiits 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  necessaries  of  life, 
the  wheat  of  the  North,  and  the  date, 
oocoanut  and  breadfruit  of  the  South,  are 
constantly  found  in  all  stages  of  develop- 
ment and  last  longer  than  a  short  season. 

But  fruits  do  more ;  they  actually  tell 
us  when  they  are  ripe  and  wish  to  bo 
gathered.  They  mostly  change  their 
color  for  this  purpose :  as  lone  as  they 
are  unripe,  they  are  green  like  the  leaves, 
among  which  they  are  concealed,  or  red- 
dish like  the  bark  to  which  they  closely 
adhere,  as  is  the  case  with  plums.  As 
they  approach  maturity,  they  assume 
brighter  colors,  so  that  the  very  change 
announces  them  to  be  ripe,  and  their  ridi 
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red.  blue,  yellow  or  black,  inyites  those 
for  whose  use  they  were  intended.  Others 
appeal  to  us  by  their  smell — ^and  some 
even  to  our  ear.  The  chestnut-burr  snaps 
in  the  keen  air,  when  the  silent  groves  are 
already  clad  in  autumn's  garb ;  acorns  and 
beechnuts  are  heard  to  fall  in  the  clear  at- 
mosphere, and  the  ripe  cocoanut  strikes 
the  ground  with  such  force  that  the  sound 
is  heard  for  many  miles.  Other  fruits  of 
palms,  which,  until  ripe,  were  hid  under 
the  protecting  screen  of  broad  leaves, 
burst  with  a  noise  like  a  pistol  shot,  a  sig- 
nal at  which  more  than  one  guest  is  seen 
to  hurry  up  to  the  rich  treat.  Among 
the  latter  none  are  perhaps  more  curious 
than  the  land-crab  of  the  West  Indies. 
They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  these  nuts, 
and  yet  it  is  vain  for  them  to  look  up  to 
a  height  which  even  man  can  but  rarely 
reach  ;  so  the  tree  itself  rings  the  dinner- 
bell  when  all  is  ready,  and  as  night  falls 
the  hungry  gourmands  are  seen  to  rush 
in  armies  to  the  feast  to  which  they  have 
been  so  quaintly  invited. 

After  the  fruit  has  ripened  and  the  seed 
has  been  sent  adrift,  comes  mostly  the 
"  last  scene  of  all,  that  ends  this  strange, 
eventful  history."  For  plants  also  die. 
and  when  they  have  bloomed  and  given 
seed,  they  droop  and  hide  themselves  in 
the  ground,  to  rise  once  more  and  ever 
again  with  the  coming  spring.  The  grass 
withereth  and  the  flower  fadeth,  now  un- 
der a  burning  sim,  and  now  for  want  of 
moisture;  excessive  cold  kills  even  the 
proud  oak  and  glorious  elms ;  the  action 
of  poisons  or  the  ravages  of  an  insignificant 
beetle  make  an  end  to  their  lives,  but  they 
die — happy  plants  !  — without  pain,  with- 
out consciousness,  still  and  silent  as  they 
have  lived.  Their  time  of  life  varies  great- 
ly, from  the  athletic  oak,  that  stands  the 
storms  of  a  thousand  years,  a  monument 
of  nations,  to  the  humble  mushroom  un- 
der its  shade,  which  rises  in  a  night,  to 
perish  in  the  morning.  But  the  season 
comes  for  all,  when  the  wind  passes  over 
them,  and  they  are  gone,  and  the  place 
thereof  knows  them  no  more.  And  the 
vine  is  dried  up,  and  the  fig-tree  lan- 
guisheth,  the  pomegranate,  the  palm-tree 
also,  and  the  apple-tree,  even  all  the  trees 
of  the  field  are  withered.  But  how  sweet 
is  not  here  also  even  the  parting,  how  full 
of  comfort  for  the  present,  how  full  of 
hope  for  the  future  !  The  dying  breath 
of  the  fading  flower,  is  i*s  sweetest  per- 
fume, a  deep  flush  overspreads  their  rich 
crowns,  before  they  fall.  Even  the  leaves, 
when  they  shrink  and  tremble  in  the  au- 
tumn breeze,  are  full  of  unwonted  sweet- 
ness.    And  what  can  equal  the  oft  de- 


scribed glory  of  fall,  when  the  grasses 
take  their  humble  russet  garb,  and  tho 
maple  wears  its  "  gorgeous  crimson  robe 
like  an  Oriental  monarch."  For  leaves 
also  change — some  only  as  the  ermine 
whitening  in  the  cold  season,  or  as  birds 
who  change  their  plumage  in  winter; 
such  are  the  evergreens ;  others  change  to 
live  DO  more ;  as  man  does,  before  he  also 
returns,  dust  to  dust.  Their  bright  green 
grows  pale,  their  vigor  declines,  their  deli- 
cate tracery,  that  had  so  often  made  us 
marvel  and  worship  the  hand  that  made 
them,  is  effaced,  and  no  longer  serves  to 
pass  the  lifeblood  of  the  tree.  Then  they 
shrink  and  shrivel,  they  flutter  awhile 
anxiously  on  their  tender  leafstalks,  as  if 
reluctant  to  leave  their  sweet  summer 
home,  and  then  comes  the  rude  boisterous 
gale,  and  tears  them  for  ever  from  the 
parent  tree.  "  The  bare  skeleton  of  the 
tree  becomes  transparent,  rising  in  spec- 
tral grandeur,  as  it  stretches,  full  of  woe, 
its  bare  branches  against  the  cold  evening 
sky,  and  rattles  ift  the  fierce  tempest  A 
new,  ghastly  light  is  shining  through  its 
stripped  anatomy.  And  it  is  a  light,  as 
with  man — ^the  same  light  of  heaven, 
which  in  the  waning  lustre  of  life  makes 
his  spirit  become  lovelier  every  hour,  giv- 
ing him  a  sublimer  faith,  a  brighter  hope, 
a  kindlier  sympathy,  a  gentler  resigna- 
tion. Like  the  autumn  leaf,  he  also  glows 
into  decay,  and  kindles  into  death.  The 
sun  of  another  world,  already  risen  up- 
on his  soul,  though  human  eyes  cannot  be- 
hold it,  bums  through  the  delicate  tex- 
ture of  his  thoughts,  feelings  and  desires, 
and  shines,  already  here  on  earth,  in  all 
the  radiancy-  of  truth,  hope  and  peace." 

Varied,  therefore,  as  the  appointed  time 
of  plants  is,  it  has  its  fixed,  irrevocable 
term.  Not  all  leaves  &11  at  the  same  time. 
The  pine-tree  keeps  its  leaves  two  or  four 
years;  the  fir  and  spruce  change  only 
every  ten  years;  some  trees  drop  annual- 
ly certain  branches.  The  dead  foliage  of 
some  oaks  clings  to  them,  long  after  all 
others  have  been  swept  away,  and  the 
young  elm  waits  all  winter  and  drops  not 
a  leaf  until  its  successor  pushes  it  out  of 
its  resting-place.  Some  fall  to  form  a  soft 
litter  beneath ;  others  remain  to  afibrd 
shelter  in  bleak  winter.  But  no  art  of 
man  can  arrest  the  falling  leaf  when  its 
day  has  come.  Artificial  heat,  removal  to 
a  warmer  climate  and  great  care  may  suc- 
ceed in  bringing  out  new  crops  almost 
without  pause — but  the  process  exhaust-; 
the  ill-used  plant,  and  it  dies  a  premature 
death.  Still  even  the  decayed  leaf  is  not 
lost  It  enriches  the  soil,  and  fall  pro- 
duces spring,  the  dying  leaves  helping  to 
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bring  forth  the  bright  verdure  of  the  com- 
ing year.  The  general  signal  for  the 
shedding  of  leaves  is  the  maturity  of  the 
seed ;  that  greatest  purpose  of  the  life  of 
plants  once  accomplished,  they  die,  or  lit 
least,  rest  for  a  season.  Thus  death  comes 
to  some  after  a  few  days  \  bushes  and  low 
trees  keep  their  seeds  during  the  winter, 
welcome  food  for  starving  birds ;  and  the 
humble  chickweed  brings  forth  seed  seven 
or  eight  times  a  year,  not  resting  even 
during  winter,  and  keeps  open  table  for 
many  a  tiny  wren  or  hungry  sparrow ; 
showing  us  once  more  Providence  so 
much  greater,  as  its  creature  is  feebler. 

This  kind  of  decay  excepted,  plants,  it  is 
thought,  are  not  subject  to  the  destruc- 
tive operation  of  internal  causes  \  vegeta- 
ble life  succumbs  to  outward  influences 
only.  The  vitality  of  trees  is  certainly 
almost  incredible.  No  kind  of  mutilation 
can,  apparently,  destroy  them.  Who  has 
not  seen  old  willow  trees,  adhering  but 
with  a  small  portion  of  their  bark,  to  their 
roots,  and  yet  continuing  to  live  and  to 
perform  their  duty?  How  beautifully 
does  not  the  chestnut  of  our  own  noble 
forests  send  out  a  crown  of  young  shoots 
to  hide  the  vacant  space  where  once  it 
reared  its  mighty  stem  ?  The  whole  vi- 
tality of  the  inner  wood  may,  in  fact  be 
destroyed :  if  only  some  layers  of  the  bark 
survive,  the  tree  will  vegetate  with  undi- 
minished vigor,  and  continue  its  life  for 
an  almost  unlimited  period.  They  will, 
in  very  old  age,  lose  some  of  their  height 
by  decay  at  the  top,  for  it  seems  as  if  the 
sap  could  no  longer  ascend  the  whole 
height  from  the  deeply  buried  roots  to  the 
lofty  crown,  but  they  continue  still  to  in- 
crease in  girth,  and  patiently  wait  for  the 
stroke  of  the  axe  or  the  fierce  rage  of  the 
tempest  Thus  it  is  that  England  boasts 
of  many  a  yew  or  an  oak  trie,  that  has 
survived  the  massive  church,  by  the  side 
of  which  it  was  planted ;  and^  spring  after 
spring,  yet  shelters  the  ruins  of  its  once 
so  proud  companion,  with  its  dark,  re- 
freshing verdure.  The. tender  leaf  even 
resists  m  its  fragile  texture,  the  winds  and 
rains,  the  burning  sun  and  the  nipping 
cold  of*  a  whole  season.  Greek  and  Ro- 
man sepulchres,  stately  palaces  and  lofty 
monuments  over  the  graves  of  the  great 
and  the  renowned,  have  disappeu^ ; 
nothing  is  left  to  mark  the  place  where 
they  once  stood,  but  the  dans  cypresses 
that  saw  them  rise,  and  overshadowed 
them  for  ages. 

But  even  after  death,  plants  live  on.  as 
it  were,  and  are  useful  to  man.  Vast 
tracts  of  heath,  covering  large,  low  basins, 
and  formed  by  the  annual  accumulation 


of  vegetable  matter,  which  in  water  be- 
comes to  a  certain  degree  decomposed  or 
carbonized,  finally  produce  those  black* 
ened  remains  of  plants  which  we  call 
peat 

Or  extensive  forests,  covering  valleys, 
and  hillsides,  are  overflooded,  and  the  up- 
rooted trees  form  a  gigantic  barrier,  whksh 
prevents  the  flowing  off  of  the  waters. 
An  extensive  marsh  is  formed,  particular- 
ly well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  various 
kinds  of  mosses.  As  they  perish  they 
are  succeeded  by  others,  and  so  for  gene- 
rations in  unceasing  life  and  labor,  until, 
in  the  course  of  time,  the  bottom,  under 
the  influence  of  decay  and  the  pressure 
from  above,  becomes  turf.  Far  below 
lies  hard  coal,  the  upper  part  is  light  and 
spongy.  At  various  depths,  but  some- 
times as  much  as  twenty  feet  below  the 
surface,  an  abundance  of  bogwood  is  found, 
consisting  mostly  of  oak,  hard  and  black 
as  ebony,  or  of  the  rich  chocolate  colored 
wood  of  the  yew.  Such  ancient  forests 
every  now  and  then  rise  in  awe-inspiring 
majesty  from  their  grave.  The  whole 
city  of  Hamburg,  its  harbor,  and  broad 
tracts  of  land  around  it,  rests  upon  a 
sunken  forest,  which  is  now  buried  at  an 
immense  depth  below  the  surface.  It 
contains  mostly  limes  and  oaks,  but  must 
also  have  abounded  with  hazel-woods,  for 
thousands  of  hazel-nuts  are  brought  to 
light  by  every  excavation,  not  exactly 
made  for  nuts.  Our  own  city  of  New- 
Orleans,  it  has  been  recently  discovered, 
is  built  upon  the  most  magnificent  founda- 
tion on  which  city  ever  rose.  It  was  the 
boast  of  Venice,  that  her  marble  palaces 
rested  in  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic  on 
piles  of  costly  wood,  which  now  serve  to 
pay  the  debts  of  her  degenerate  sons,  but 
our  Venice  has  not  less  than  three  tiers 
of  gigantic  trees  beneath  it  They  all 
stand  upright,  one  upon  another,  with 
their  roots  spread  out  as  they  grew,  and 
the  great  Sir  Charles  Lyell  expresses  his 
belief  that  it  must  have  taken  at  least 
eighteen  hundred  years  to  fill  up  the 
chasm,  since  one  tier  had  to  rot  away  to 
a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  swamp  be- 
fore the  upper  tier  could  grow  en  it ! 

But  there  is  still  another  v^table 
world  buried  beneath  our  feet  l^r  the 
trees  of  so-called  primeval  forests,  belong- 
ing to  a  period  of  hoary  antiquity,  and  far 
surpassing  in  exuberance  the  rankest 
tropical  jungles  of  our  day,  have  not,  like 
modem  woods,  undergone  decay,  but  are 
treasured  up  in  subterranean  houses. 
There  they  were  transformed  into  vast 
enduring  beds  of  coal,  which  in  these  lat- 
ter ages  has  become  to  man  the  source  of 
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light,  of  heat,  and  wealth.  Almost  all 
of  these  trees  are  gigantic  fern-trees,  such 
as  the  world  of  our  day  knows  no  more ; 
a  few  are  so-called  club-mosses  of  equally 
yast  dimensions.  Leaves  and  twigs  rest 
closely  one  upon  another,  but  often  entire 
stems  are  found  standing  upright,  forty  to 
filly  feet  high,  with  all  their  roots  and 
branches,  dread  memorials  of  times  be- 
yond the  memory  of  man. 

Thus  we  may  trace  the  biography  of 
plants  through  their  often  brief  but  al- 
ways eventful  life,  from  the  fik>st  appear- 
ance of  a  small  microscopic  cell  to  their 
last  burying-place  under  our  feet,  through 
all  the  glories  and  delicacies  of  vegetable 
life,  beginning  with  the  softened  and  de- 
cayed germ,  and  ending  with  the  fossil 
ooal.  We  see  that  each  plant  has  a  life 
of  its  own.  that  there  dwells  still  in  each 
tree  a  Dryad  who  watches  over  it  and  de- 
termines its  growth,  or  sighs  her  last 
when  it  dies.  We  observe  the  beautiful 
harmony  that  exists  between  all  their 
parts  and  the  world  that  surrounds  them. 
How  the  roots  fasten  themselves  to  the 
earth  on  which  they  grow,  while  thQ  stem 
plays  with  every  breath  of  air  that  comes 
we  know  not  whence.  The  leaves  breathe 
the  water  of  rivers  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  sun  unfold^  bud  and  flower,  and  the 
seed  at  last  connects  the  plant  once  more 
with  its  future  home,  an  eloquent  witness 
of  our  own  blessed  immortality.  But 
there  is  no  monument  set  by  their  grave 
to  tell  us  how  they  lived  and  what  they 
achieved.  Yet,  they  had  their  duties  to 
perform,  and  faithfully  have  they  done 
them.  Well  may  we  then  in  conclusion 
ask — For  what  purpose  docs  the  plant 
spring  up,  the  soil  feed  and  nourish  it,  and 
the  blessed  sun  mature  its  seed  ? 

Plants  satisfy  the  common  necessities 
of  man  and  beast  They  nourish  man's 
body  in  health,  they  restore  him  in  sick- 
ness; they  give  him  the  clothing  that 
covers  him,  the  varied  hues  that  delight 
his  eye,  and  the  odors  which  refresh  his 
senses ;  the  timber  of  which  his  houses, 
his  factories,  his  ships  are  partly  or  whol- 
ly constructed — all  these  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  benefits  which  the  vegetable 
world  confers  upon  man.  Wherever  we 
look,  we  see  in  it  our  great  resource; 
even  our  railroads  and  our  mines  could 
not  exist,  were  we  not  masters  of  forests. 
We  would  succumb  to  the  cold  of  winter, 
food  that  becomes  nutritious  only  by  the 
aid  of  fire,  would  be  useless,  the  power 
of  steam  would  not  carry  us  from  land  to 
land  and  over  the  broad  ocean,  if  we  had 
no  trees.  The  very  destruction  of  plants 
is  made  necessary  for  their  existence,  for 


the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  the  Oiea- 
tor  is  in  this  also  manifest  that,  whilst 
plants  invest  and  ornament  tne  earth,  ani- 
mals browse  and  trim  them  to  check  their 
luxuriance,  so  as  to  maintain  the  whole 
system  of  creation  in  order  and  beauty. 
And  yet  this  is  but  the  humblest  purpose 
that  plants  serve  on  earth— tiie  humblest 
because  it  only  satisfies  material  require- 
ments, however  we  ourselves  may  have 
refined  and  varnished  them  over.  Only 
in  one  point  of  view  does  this  important 
end  of  their  existence  obtain  a  higher 
value. 

It  is  true,  plants  are  there  for  man,  fbr 
the  countless  poor,  and  God  said :  Thou 
shalt  eat  the  herb  of  the  field.  But  the 
very  curse  of  the  Almighty  has  since  been 
turned  into  a  blessing  from  above.  If  he 
does  labor  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  to 
eat  the  herb  of  the  field — how  abundant- 
ly is  he  rewarded  I  Of  a  mere  thorn  he 
has  made,  as  if  by  enchantment,  the  beau- 
tiful and  fragrant  rose.  Before  he  thus 
labored,  the  olive  was  dry  and  offensive, 
the  peach  bitter,  the  pear  had  but  a  hard, 
woody  flesh,  and  the  apple-tree  was  fiiU 
of  thorns.  Man  labored  and  the  thorns 
fell,  the  rose  doubled  and  trebled  its  bril- 
liant crown,  the  peach  and  the  pear  filled 
with  perfumed  juice,  the  olive  lost  its  bit- 
terness, and  the  wild  grasses  were  convert- 
ed into  waving  fields  of  life-sustainmg 
grain.  The  influence  which  the  ve^ta- 
ble  world  thus  exercises  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  man,  is  as  yet  but  little  noticed, 
only  in  the  great  outline  has  it  been  ob- 
served, that  wherever  the  spontaneoos 
productions  of  the  earth  supply  him  with 
food,  he  is  completely  savage— -only  a  de- 
gree farther  advanced  where  he  phmts  the 
palm  and  the  banana*-but  where  grain  is 
his  principal  support  industry  and  intel- 
h'gence  are  most  perfectly '  developed,  as 
in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  thus  showm 
us,  that  the  rich  heir  is  not  the  happiest 
but  that  the  child  of  the  poor  man,  giftea 
with  industry  and  indomitable  will,  has 
far  more  power  over  prosperity. 

Modem  science  has  taught  us,  of  lat&  a 
higher  duty  and  a  nobler  purpose  for 
which  the  plant  lives.  Working  in 
masses  they  regulate  the  numerous  and 
comprehensive  physical  p/ocesses  of  the 
earth.  Theirs  is  the  duty  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  dry  or  moist,  as  may  be  re- 
quired. On  them  depends  the  warmth  or 
the  coldness  and  the  fertility  of  our  soil ; 
they  alter  the  climate,  change  the  course 
of  local  winds,  increase  or  diminish  the 
quantity  of  rain,  and  soften  the  rigor  of 
the  seasons.  It  is  not  merely  that  whole 
countries   and    regions    look  to  certain 
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plants  for  their  sole  support,  or  that  the 
life  of  entire  nations  is  bound  up  with 
Uiat  of  a  single  tree,  like  the  Mauritius 
pahn,  but  whole  races  of  men,  through 
numberless  generations,  can  live  only 
where  it  pleases,  under  Providence,  cer- 
tain plants  to  grow  and  to  prosper. 

Bj  far  the  noblest  and  most  exalted 
purpose  for  which  plants  live  is,  however, 
to  adorn  the  surface  of  our  beautiful  earth, 
and  thus  to  make  manifest  to  us,  in  their 
very  existence,  and  in  all  their  thousand 
wonders,  the  Almighty  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth.  It  is  in  this  aspect  only  that 
plants,  the  types  of  nature,  acquire  their 
highest  significance.  They  become  then, 
not  our  friends  and  supporters  only,  but 
our  kindly  teachers  also.  Whether  we 
look  down  upon  soft  mosses  that  creep 
over  the  rugged  rock,  and  the  humble 
lichens  weepmg  with  slow  oozing,  or  gaze 
up  at  the  giant  tree  of  the  forest,  ^\&ry 
where  our  mind  is  lifted  up,  in  awe  and 
wonder,  to  that  Intelligence  which  watches 
over  the  destinies  of  the  universe,  and 
gives  us  here  already  a  faint  glimpse  of 
the  great  plan  of  creation  and  its  great 
author. 

Clearly,  however,  as  we  all  feel  the  im- 
pressions which  the  vegetable  world,  and 
especially  the  consciousness  of  their  still, 
unceasing  life  and  labor  produces  upon 
our  mind,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ex- 
plain the  causes,  or  even  to  determine  and 
express  them  in  words,  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  mere  farmer,  it  is  true,  sees 
nothing  but  tons  of  hay  in  a  flowery 
meadow,  and  so  many  bushels  of  wheat 
in  a  glorious  field  of  golden  grain — the 
majestic  forests  represent  to  him  but  so 
many  cords  of  wood,  and  the  broad- 
branched  elm,  in  all  its  lovely  beauty, 
shades  his  land,  and  is  a  nuisance.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  it  is  not 
the  refined  mind  and  the  most  fastidious 
taste  that  enjoys  the  beauties  of  the  vege- 
table world  most  and  best  The  humble 
men  of  St.  Kilda,  we  are  told,  who  went 
to  pay  their  duty  to  their  Lord  in  the 
"far  southern"  island  of  Skye,  could 
hardly  proceed  on  their  journey,  because 
"the  ti^ees — such  bcautfiul  things  they 
had  never  seen  even  in  their  dreams — ^the 
trees  kept  pulling  them  back."  It  is, 
moreover,  evidently  not  the  mere  mass  of 
foliage,  nor  the  depth  and  variety  of  color 
that  aJBTects  our  senses,  but  the  almost 
imperceptible  and  unconscious  effect  of  all 
these  elements  together  on  our  soul.  The 
rose  does  not  please  us  merely  because  of 
its  tender  glow  and  delicate  hue,  but  be- 
cause our  imagination  connects  with  it 
the  idea  of  blooming  youth,  and  a  thou- 


sand other  ima^  float  around  this.  The 
landscape,  with  its  various  parts  and  beau- 
ties, acts  upon  man,  upon  his  tone  of 
mind,  and  thus  imperceptibly  upon  his 
entire  inward  development  How  differ- 
ent must  needs  be  the  idea  of  the  world 
to  him  who  obtained  his  first  impressions 
from  the  solemn,  evergreen  pine  woods 
of  the  North,  overshadowing  or  bordering 
upon  deep  blue  lakes  and  vast  granite- 
strewn  plains,  and  to  th*e  happier  man; 
whose  early  days  passed  under  the  bright 
leaf  of  the  myrtle  and  the  fragrant  laureL 
reflectmg  the  serene  sky  of  the  South  1 
Even  in  the  same  land,  how  differently  is 
the  mind  affected  by  the  dark  shade  of  a 
beechwood,  the  strange  sight  of  a  few 
scattered  pines  on  a  lonely  hill,  sighing 
sadly  in  the  fitful  gusts  of  wind,  or  of 
broad,  green  pasture-lands,  where  the 
breeze  rustles  gently  through  the  tremb- 
ling foliage  of  birches.  Our  hearts  beat 
gladly  and  joyously  when  fields  of  flowers 
are  lighted  up  in  bright  sunshine;  our 
spirits  droop  when  we  see  them  look  sad 
and  forlorn  on  a  rainy,  melancholy  day. 
Peace  and  quiet  happiness  teach  their  gen- 
tle lessons  to  him  who  dwells  in  fertile 
valleys,  with  velvet  lawns  on  their  bot- 
tom, and  the  sides  tufled  with  the  ash, 
the  cheerful  beech  or  the  feathery  juniper, 
shaded,  it  may  be,  by  the  soft  dark  ver- 
dure or  ancient  yew-trees,  whose  venera- 
ble trunks  were  slender  saplings  in  the 
age  when  Druids  worshipped  there.  Men 
live  not  so  on  the  boundless  prairie,  where 
the  wolf  chases  the  swift  crane,  where 
cloud  races  after  cloud,  and  the  white 
man  wages  war  against  the  red  man. 
Free  and  bold,  beyond  all  others,  breathes 
the  mountaineer,  bred  in  the  fierce,  inces- 
sant warfare  with  the  rigor  of  Alpine  win- 
ters and  the  dangers  of  the  chamois  hunt ; 
defying  all  earthly  power,  he  looks  down 
from  his  lofty  home,  proud  that  Liberty 
dwells  on  mountain- heights,  and  that  the 
foul  breath  of  the  grave  does  not  reach  up 
into  the  clear  blue  ether  around  him. 

The  effect  is  as  varied  when  we  take 
not  the  whole  vast  scenery  of  a  landscape, 
but  its  more  isolated  parts.  Few  will 
look  upon  the  ineffable  beauty  and  sweet- 
ness of  flowers,  that  rich  jewelry  with 
which  heaven  has  adorned  the  bosom  of 
our  mother  earth,  without  feelings  of  ele- 
vating and  refining  delight  To  him  who 
observes,  not  with  his  eyes  only,  but  with 
his  mmd  intent,  bis  heart  alive,  there  is 
no  resisting  their  unconscious  unfolding, 
their  peaceful,  childlike  life,  their  gentle, 
resided  and  hopeful  drooping.  Who  has 
not  m  his  life  also  some  days  of  gay  and 
sunny  spring,  when  he  loved  to  look  upon 
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rs  as  dear  to  him,  full  of  hope  and 
when  he  felt  for  them  and  with 
as  they  would  ever  look  fondlj  up- 
to  the  clear,  blue  heaven  above, 
ig  on  the  sun  that  cheered  them, 
lightly  from  refreshing  rain,  never 
g  up  their  beauty  and  sweet  fra- 
e,  save  to  give  it  forth  again  as  day 
I  once  more  brightly  rise.  Oh,  weU 
been  said  that  each  cup  of  a  flower 
pulpit,  and  each  leaf  a  book  from 
I  we  may  learn  the  wisdom,  good- 
jid  power  of  Him  who  has  so  lavish- 
ttered  his  handiwork  over  the  face 
!  earth.  Few,  also,  can  look  up  to 
ely  tree,  reared  in  its  colossal  leafy 
eur,  its  head  in  the  clouds,  its  roots 
firm  earth,  so  full  of  life  and  vigor, 
at  feeling  himself  lifted  up  with  its 
ic  branches  to  higher  thoughts  and 
feelings.  We  all  can  feel  with  the 
Syrian,  who  went  to  the  Jardin  des 
!S  and  there  '*  clasped  his  country's 
ind  wept."  And  as  the  scalding 
trickled  down  the  rugged '  cheek,  he 
ace  more  a  wanderer  in  the  desert, 
Qce  more  he  breathed,  across  the 
^  sand,  the  perfume  from  the  thicket 
*ing  on  his  promised  land ;  again  he 
far  ofif  the  palm-tree,  cresting  over 
rnely,  still  waters,  and  heard  the 
at  tinkle  of  the  distant  camel's  bell 
il  his  tears  were  dried,  hope  again 
1,  and  fresh  and  glad  emotions  rose 
.  his  swelling  breast.  Oh,  there  are 
ous  lessons  in  plants  !  Eloquently 
;  a  modem  writer  thus  of  the  words 
rees  speak  to  us:  ^'Bo  not  trees 
ith  their  leafy  lungs  ?  Do  they  not 
rise,  when  the  wind  is  low  and  the 
jc  carrolling  their  songs,  play  sweet 
?  Who  has  ever  heard  the  soft 
jr  of  young  leaves  in  spring,  on  a 
morning,  that  did  not  feel  as  if 
w  beams  of  gladness  were  running 
;h  his  heart?  and  then,  when  the 
ig  glory,  like  a  nun  before  God's 
dtar,  discloses  her  beauteous  face 
le  moss-roses  open  their  crimson 
Murkling  with  nectar  that  fell  from 
I,  who  does  not  bless  his  Maker  7 — 
hen  autumn  comes,  the  season  of 
•e  and  yellow  leaf,  when  wheat  is 
^Iden  prime,  and  the  corn  waves 
en  tassels  in  the  charmed  air,  who 
reminded  of  the  reaper  death  ?  " 
very  season  has  its  own  tone  and 
so  every  flora  and  every  varie- 
its  peculiar  echo  in  the  heart  of 
Harmonizing,  like  music,  with  all 
rious  trains  of  thought  and  images 
y,  with  every  conceivable  state  of 
plants  and  groups  of  plants  ever 


awaken  kindred   feelings.      There  is  a 
mysterious  affinity  between  human  con- 
sciousness and  outward  nature,  but  still 
more  mysterious  is  the  varied  manner  in 
which  this  relation  is  modified  by  indi- 
vidual feeling.    The  waving  cornfield  has 
its  beauties,  and  so  have  long  avenues  of 
poplars,  with  vines  hanging  in  rich  fes- 
toons from  tree  to  tree.    Plains  covere<l 
with  orange  groves  and  broken  in  by  fer- 
tile slopes  and  vineyards,  dense  forests  of  gi- 
gantic and  primeval  growth  swarming  with 
every  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  life; 
these  and  countless  other  scenes  find  each 
its  response  in  some  train  of  human  emo- 
tions and  affections,  which,  like  the  lyre  of 
Timotheus.  they  by  turns  excite  and  soothe. 
Each  tree  that  we  know  has  its  own  ex- 
pression ;  it  has  witnessed  our  joy  or  our 
grie^  and  wherever  it  meets  our  eye,  it 
seems  to  murmur  responses.    So  it  is 
with  larger  groups.    Here  we  see  vast 
prairies  with  gently  waving  floods  of  ver- 
dure, full  of  grace  and  cheerfulness,  there 
long  sombre  porticoes  of  gnarled  old  stems, 
standing,  as  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  like 
massive  pillars,  supporting  their  ponderous 
domes.    Beautiful  roses,  with  their  short- 
lived flowers  and  hidden  but  permanent 
thorns,  remind  us  of  earthly  pleasures — a 
forest,  with  its  silent  temple  of  foliage, 
raised    through    centuries    on    gigantic 
trunks,  high  above  man  and  full  of  peace 
and  majesty,  fills  us  with  religious  awe, 
and  makes  us  bow  low  and  reverently 
before  these  visible  tokens  of  the  Creator^ 
sublime  ^wer.    Even  the  humblest  of 
flowers  bring  with  their  sweet  perfume 
rich  blessings  to  the  heart  of  him  whose 
hand  tends  them  with  care.     Where  a 
flower  opens  its  quiet,  child-like  eyes  upon 
us,  our  passions  fly  like  evil  spirits,  and 
he  who  delights  in  the  still,  humble  growth 
of  delicate  plants,  is  not  apt  to  harbor 
coarse  thoughts  or  fierce  feelings.    In  the 
house  around  which  we  see  a  tidy,  well- 
kept  garden,  order  and  peace  are  apt  to 
prevail,  and  where  there  is  a  llower-stand 
outside,  there  is  almost  always  a  book- 
shelf within. 

In  his  joy  and  in  his  sorrow,  therefore, 
man  loves  to  surround  himself  with  plants 
and  flowers.  He  crowns  the  bride  with 
sweet  m3rrtle  or  the  pure  orange  blossom ; 
the  laurel  speaks  to  him  of  glory  and  re- 
nown, the  palm-branch  of  glorious  hopes 
for  the  future.  And  when  the  loved  one 
departs,  he  turns  again  to  the  flowers  of 
the  earth  and  the  trees  of  the  forest,  to 
grieve  with  him  and  to  give  expression  to 
his  sorrow.  From  the  South  Sea  to  the  icy 
North,  from  East  to  West,  grief  finds  the 
same  simple    but    touching  expression. 
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The  mourning  peasant  of  Normandy 
bums  the  lowly  straw  bed  on  which  his 
friend  expired  before  his  hut,  and  the 
round  black  spot,  as  it  contrasts  with  the 
green  turf  by  its  side,  remains  long  an 
humble  but  eloquent  epitaph  of  him  who 
left  no  other  record  behind.  In  peaceful 
villages  we  see  neither  gorgeous  monu- 
ments, nor  lofty  trees  rising  in  honor  of 
the  dead — and,  we  fear,  as  frequently  in 
praise  of  the  living — but,  sweeter  far,  the 
graves  are  covered  with  green  sod  or 
humble  flowers.  "We  adorn  graves," 
says  gentle  Evelyn,  "with  flowers  and 
redolent  plants,  just  emblems  of  the  life 
of  man,  which  has  been  compared  in  Holy 
Scripture  to  those  fading  beauties,  whose 
roots  being  buried  in  dishonor,  rise  again 
in  glory." 

The  Japanese  deck  with  flowers  their 
"  eternal  mansion,"  and  the  Turks  perfo- 
rate the  monumental  slabs  spread  on  those 
who  shall  be  seen  no  more,  in  order  that 
a  natural  growth  of  bloom  shall  spring  up 
through  the  apertures,  and  that  the  buds, 
80  nourished  by  the  grave,  and  set  free  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  shall  shed  their  fra- 
grance and  strew  their  petals  around  the 
Moslem's  "  city  of  silence."  The  West- 
em  traveller  gazes  with  deep  sympathy 
upon  the  grave  of  the  Chinese ;  it  is  a 
simple,  conical  mound  of  earth,  but  over 
it  spread  and  twine  wild  roses  and  cover 
it  with  a  mass  of  pure  white  blossoms,  or 
it  is  crowned,  in  simple  majesty,  with  a 
tall  plant  of  waving  grass.  Our  cities, 
also,  now  love  to  bury  their  dead  where 
woods  unfold  their  massive  fohago  and 
breathe  an  air  of  heaven;  their  better 
taste  has  made  the  green  grove  and  the 
velvet  lawn  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
those  that  are  gone  to  the  realuis  of 
peace. 

And  what  eloquent  mourners  are  not 
trees!  The  dense  cone  of  the  cypress 
overshadows  mournfully  the  Moslem*s 
tomb,  with  its  sculptured  turban,  and  the 


terebinth  keeps  watch  by  the  Armenian's 
grave.  Some  nations  love  to  weep  with 
the  weeping  birch,  that  most  beautiful  of 
forest  trees,  the  lady  of  the  woods,  with 
boughs  so  pendulous  and  fair,  or  with  the* 
willow  of  Babylon,  on  whose  branches 
the  captive  Israelites  hung  up  their  harps. 
They  love  to  look  upon  their  long,  thin 
leaves  and  branches,  as  they  bang  lan- 
guidly down  to  the  ground,  or  trail  list- 
lessly on  the  dark  waters,  now  waving 
full  of  sadness  in  the  sighing  breeze,  ana 
now  floating  in  abandoned  despair  on  the 
silent  waves.  Their  whole  dishevelled 
and  disheartened  aspect  seems  to  deplore 
some  great  misfortune,  and  wo  can  umcy 
poor  Desdemona  singing  how 

**Tbe  poor  Bonl  Bat  sighing  by  ft  sycamore  tzM^ 
Sing  all  a  green  willow, 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knea^ 
The  tretAk  atreams  ran  by  her  and  noimnred  her 

moans, 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her  and  softened  the  atoBCi^ 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  moat  be  my  gariandl,* 

for  Desdemona  also  had  a  song  of  a  wil- 
low, and  she  died  singing  the  song  of  the 
willow. 

Other  nations  again  love  not  trees  that 
seem  to  unite  in  sorrow  with  the  earth 
and  to  cany  our  regrets  to  the  dust,  but 
rather  chensh  such  as  seem  to  lift  np  our 
hearts  in  their  branches,  and  to  raise  cor 
hopes  to  heaven.  Such  are  the  mountain 
cypress,  the  lofty  poplar  and  the  sombre 
pine  of  the  North.  The  latter,  especially, 
with  their  dark  but  evergreen  foliage, 
their  balsamic  fragrance,  the  strange  uia 
sighs  that  are  ever  heard  in  their  long 
boughs,  and  their  lofty  crowns,  reaching 
to  the  very  clouds,  which  successive  sea- 
sons find'  unchanged,  and  nothing  but 
death  causes  to  vary,  remind  us  of  the 
only  source  from  whence  comfort  comes 
for  our  wounded  hearts,  and  lift  np  our 
eye  and  our  heart  to  that  God  who  gives 
death  and  gives  life  again  to  those  that 
fear  Him. 
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WHEN  we  left  the  camp  the  dense  va- 
por hugged  us  so  closely  as  to  exclude 
the  mountains  from  our  view,  and  the 
prospect  of  rain  caused  an  unusual  dis- 
play of  serapis  or  blankets.  The  omens, 
however,  were  not  verified,  and  the  canopy 
of  clouds  proved  a  rare  luxury  on  the 
march.  The  country  traversed  is  rolling 
and  sterile,  and  as  if  just  from  the  hand 
of  the  Creator,  unscarred  by  the  plough- 
share. Along  the  road  large  masses  of 
breccia,  or  pudding  stone,  were  observed ; 
this  formation  being  prooably  underlaid, 
as  is  inferred  from  occasional  croppings 
out  by  the  red  sandstone.  A  few  speci- 
mens of  jasper  were  also  noticed,  but 
they  were  of  no  value  except  perhaps  as 
signposts  of  science. 

Our  march  to-day  was  relieved  some- 
what from  its  ordinary  sepulchral  charac- 
ter, by  meeting  several  parties  of  Mexican 
traders.  The  first  one  consisted  of  a 
number  of  carts  loaded  wth  flour,  and 
bound  for  Santa  Rosa.  The  father  of  one 
of  the  men  in  this  party  was  captured  last 

evening  by  the  enterprising  —5 

the  old  man  being  on  his  way  from  Santa 
Rosa  to  meet  his  son.  This  was  the  ac- 
count given  of  himself  when  he  was 
arrested,  but  the  sagacity  of  his  captors 
discovered  in  the  arms  by  his  side — with- 
out which  no  Mexican  travels — undoubt- 
able  evidence,  that  he  was  a  spy.  The 
exhibition  of  paternal  love  however,  at  the 
meeting  with  his  son,  was  satisfactory  even 
to  the  cold-blooded  incredulity  of  our 
military  stoic,  and  the  prize  was  therefore 
relinquished.  In  a  short  time  afterwards 
we  met  another  party  similarly  loaded. 
The  commissary  purchased  the  entire 
quantity.  The  Mexican  flour  of  commerce 
is  ordinarily  unbolted,  and  used  in  this 
state,  except  for  extra  occasions,  when  it 
is  sifted.  It  is  put  up  for  sale  and  trans- 
portation in  sacks  containing  six  arrobas, 
or  about  one  hundred  and  flity  pounds 
each,  and  was  sold  at  six  dollars  the  sack. 
These  traders  were  immediately,  followed 
by  a  small  caravan  of  pack  mules,  loaded 
with  crockery,  dry  goods.  apples,/aria/«  or 
halters,  &c.,  from  Saltillo.  The  poor  ani- 
mals were  almost  borne  to  the  ground  by 
their  immense  burdens,  which  in  several 


instances  had  actually  worn  into  the  bone. 
We  contributed  somewhat  towards  the 
relief  of  one  of  the  cruelly  loaded  beasts, 
by  the  purchase  of  a  crate  of  apples. 

Amongst  the  scanty  vegetation  through 
which  we  passed  on  this  day's  march,  the 
maguey  (Agave  Americana)  was  quite 
abundant.  It  is  from  this  plant  that  the 
Mexicans  extract  their  pulque,  from  the 
distillation  of  which,  the  genuine  muscal 
is  produced.  The  plant  varies  from  &ve 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  in  this  cli- 
mate has  no  claims  to  centennial  distinc- 
tion, as  several  generations  may  flourish 
during  such  a  period.  At  the  proper  sea-  * 
son  an  incision  is  made  after  the  manner 
of  tapping  a  maple  tree,  from  which  a 
honey-like  juice  exudes,  which  continues 
running  for  two  or  three  months.  After 
fermentation  this  juice  takes  the  name  of 
pulque.  Though  a  very  popular  beve- 
rage among  all  orders  of  Mexican.s,  it  ia 
at  first  nauseating  and  insipid,  and  has  a 
taste  somewhat  between  hard  cider  and 
sour  "  small  beer."  Many  of  the  stalks 
of  the  maguey  having  yielded  up  the 
vital  current,  were  dead,  and  numbers 
who  had  wives  or  who  hoped  to  have 
them,  gathered  quantities  of  the  seed, 
which  they  intended  planting  at  home. 

During  the  march  an  express  arrived 
from  a  Seiior  Don  Lobo,  who  signed  himself 
chief  of  the  department  of  Mondova,  bring- 
ing a  protest  against  the  advance  of  this 
army,  as  a  violation  of  the  stipulations 
agreed  to  at  Monterey.  It  did  not  appear 
that  the  commanding  general  considered 
these  "  paper  pellets"  as  of  very  formidable 
character,  as  he  pursued  his  way  with 
provoking  indifierence  to  their  contents. 
We  reached  a  little  stream  bearing  the 
poetical  name  of  Ahura  (Buzzard),  and 
encamped  about  one  o'clock.  Not  a  star 
was  visible  at  3^  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing, when  a  blast  from  the  bugler  of  the 
commanding  general's  guard  roused  the 
musicians  of  tne  several  detachments  to 
the  perpetration  of  reveille.  The  clouds 
hung  low  and  threatenmg,  and  the  smoke 
as  it  rose  heavily  from  the  camp  fires, 
mingled  with  the  damp  and  murky  atmos- 
phere so  as  almost  to  smother  the  flame. 
Day  came  on  gloomily,  and  men's  coun- 
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tenances  caught  the  sad  and  sombre 
ezpressioD.  The  column  was  put  in  mo- 
tion at  6  o'clock,  and  an  unusual  degree 
of  confusion  was  observable  throughout. 
The  order  of  march  had  been  changed, 
and  every  one  seemed  to  get  into  the 
wrong  place  and  at  the  wrong  time.  All 
ptarties,  however,  finally  found  the  posi- 
tions assigned  them.  Three  miles  from 
the  Ahura  we  crossed  the  Gachupina,  a 
little  stream  which  has  its  source  in  the 
mountains  near  it,  bearing  the  same 
name,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six 
miles  farther  the  Piletos,  flowing  from  the 
same  range.  Several  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  road,  at  the  gorge  through  which  the 
latter  rivulet  finds  its  way,  there  is  a  rancho 
of  considerable  importance  devoted  princi- 
pally to  the  rearing  of  sheep  and  goats. 
'  After  leaving  the  Piletos  we  met  a  party 
of  traders,  carrying  their  stock  in  carts, 
to  'each  of  which  three  or  four  pairs  of 
oxen  were  attached.  The  freight  con- 
sisted of  peas,  beans,  rice  and  dry  goods. 
A  Mexican  cart,  in  rudeness  and  sim- 
plicity of  construction,  rivals  perhaps  any 
vehicle  ever  invented  for  transportation, 
since  the  Jewish  spies  ^'came  unto  the 
brook  of  Eshcol  and  cut  down  from 
thence  a  branch  with  one  cluster  of  grapes 
and  bare  it  between  two  upon  a  staff." 
The  wheel  is  formed  of  five  pieces.  The 
nave  or  hub,  is  part  of  the  centre  slab, 
which  is  rounded  at  both  ends  to  the 
curvature  of  the  wheel.  To  the  straight 
sides  or  edges  of  this  piece,  two  other 
parts  are  added,  and  the  circle  completed 
by  rounding  the  exterior  edges.  These 
three  pieces  are  held  together  by  two  ties 
passing  through  them  on  opposite  sides 
of  the  nave,  and  fastened  by  wooden  pins. 
The  box  consists  of  two  or  three  longitu- 
dinal bars  placed  upon  the  axle-tree,  for 
the  support  of  the  floor,  which,  as  well  as 
the  sides,  is  formed  of  hides,  corn-stalks, 
sugar-«an0;  or  any  other  material  that  of- 
fers. The  yoke  and  bows  are  not  used 
with  the  oxen  as  with  us,  but  a  straight 
bar,  with  slight  indentations  on  the  lower 
side  to  conform  to  the  head  of  the  animal, 
and  lashed  to  the  horns  by  thongs  of  cow- 
hide, is  substituted  therefor.  This  mate- 
rial also  serves  instead  of  a  chain,  to  con- 
nect the  yoke  with  the  cart.  Iron  forms 
no  part  of  the  arrangement  And  this 
vehicle,  thus  accoutred,  serves  all  the  pur- 
poses in  Mexico  of  flat-boa&,  broad-horns, 
canal-boats,  steamers,  "  Canestoga  "  wag- 
ons, rail  cars  and  locomotives. 

The  Lampesis,  about  six  miles  from  the 
Piletos,  is  more  of  a  pool  than  a  stream. 
The  inhabitants,  or  rather  the  guides  and 
travellers,  represent  the  water  as  fatal  to 


animals,  and  an  order  was  accordin^j' 
given  that  horses  and  mules  must  not  tie 
permitted  to  drink  it.  The  water  emits  a 
strong  sulphurous,  fetid  odor,  and  com- 
bines a  styptic  taste,  with  that  of  salphar. 
Up  to  this  stream,  our  route  lay  through 
an  arid,  sterile  waste,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  a  rampart  of  mountains  formed  by  the 
Sierra  Gachupina.  whose  sharp  and  rug- 
ged summits  were  veiled  in  clouds 
throughout  the  day.  The  prickly  pear, 
the  chaparro  ceniza.  the  maguey,  the  ch»- 
parrol  and  the  huisachi,  have  monopolized 
the  soil.  The  latter  plant  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  its  very  deep  green,  and 
its  sharp  and  numerous  thorns.  Alter 
crossing  the  Lampesis,  we  entered  upon  a 
narrow  valley,  lying  between  heights  of 
considerable  elevation.  The  Lampesis 
chain  starts  front  near  the  stream,  and 
presents  the  columnar  structure  in  great 
perfection ;  the  Gachupina  rises  less  pre* 
cipitously  than  the  former,  and  oontinoes 
some  ten  or  twelve  miles  farther,  gradual- 
ly and  gracefully  tapering,  until  it  recedes 
to  the  level  of  the  prairie.  The  head  of 
the  column  reached  this  point,  which  had 
been  selected  for  the  encampment  about 
3  o^clock ;  the  infantry  assigned  as  guard 
for  the  train,  did  not  arrive  ujitil  after 
sunset.  The  objection  to  this  order  of  ar- 
rangements would  be  very  obvious,  if  we 
had  been  traversing  the  country  of  an  en- 
terprising enemy,  and  the  credit  of  the  in- 
vention was  perhaps  due  to ^ 

who,  it  was  understood,  at  that  time,  con- 
trolled the  detads  of  the  march.  The 
traiq  was  of  great  length,  and  if  attacked 
by  cavalry — as  it  would  have  been  if  at- 
tacked at  all — before  the  escort  could 
reach  the  point  assailed,  irreparable  dam- 
age might  have  been  efiected.  The  artil- 
lery and  dragoons  were  in  advance ;  both 
corps  comparatively  helpless  unless  sup- 
ported by  infantry,  and  so  far  remoTed 
from  each  other  as  to  be  beyond  the 
reach  of  efiective  co-operation.  It  was  by 
a  like  faulty  order  of  march,  when  encum- 
bered with  an  unwieldy  train,  that  Da- 
pont  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  affair  at 
Baylen,  the  only  purely  Spanish  triumph 
in  the  Peninsular  War. 

The  march  was  one  of  extraordinary 
length  and  corresponding  fatigue.  The 
road  was  thoroughly  cut  up  by  the  horses 
and  carriages  in  front,  and  the  infantry 
were  compelled  to  plod  along  in  an  atmos- 
phere almost  stifling,  being  so  saturated 
with  dust,  and  over  hard  gravel  roada, 
forming  blisters  at  almost  every  footfall. 
While  thus  coated  with  an  impalpable 
powder,  the  rain  began  to  fall,  converting 
it  into  a  beautiful  paste,  and  when  we 
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reached  camp,  each  man  presented  a  loco- 
motive  geological  formation  of  rich  allu- 
vial. Wet,  wearied,  and  worn  down  with  a 
march  of  almost  thirty  miles,  dragging 
themselves  towards  its  close,  with  difficul- 
ty over  the  rocky  soil,  but  few  cared  to 
pitch  the  tents  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  the  keen  northern  blasts  which  be- 
fore dark  began  howling  among  the  hills 
and  sweeping  over  the  encampment  or  to 
cook  the  gracious  supply  of  pork  and 
beans,  required  to  make  the  dry  hard 
bread  palatable,  which  are  the  tempting 
viands  for  a  soldier's  supper.  The  com- 
manding general,  in  consideration  of  the 
day's  march,  generously  relieved  the  in- 
fantry from  guard  for  the  night,  and  each 
man  wrapp^  himself  in  his  blanket  to 
sleep  as  no  one  can  sleep,  except  a  volun- 
teer on  his  first  campaign. 

We  were  encamped  near  an  extensive 
hacienda,  bearing  the  formidable  title  of 
'^  La  Hacienda  de  nuestra  Seflora  de  Gua- 
dalupe de  las  Hermanas,"  occupied  by  a 
tenant  of  Seflor  Don  Jacopo  Sanchez  Na- 
varro, the  landholder  par  excellence  of 
the  State  of  Coahuila,  whose  lordly  pos- 
sessions extend  from  this  point  to  Sal- 
tiUo. 

The  rain  fell  in  fitful  showers  during 
the  night,  and  the  winds  murmured  a 
hoafse  lullaby  over  the  weary  and  sleep- 
ing soldiers.  The  unwelcome  notes  of 
the  reveille,  however,  were  not  permitted 
to  disturb  their  slumbers,  until  near  the 
hour  of  sunrise — for.  ocularly  understood, 
the  sun  rose  not.  Dark  and  drizzling 
mists  hung  over  the  mountains;  the 
heavens  were  dark,  and  overcast  with 
clouds,  and  the  scene  sad  and  cheerless 
enough,  when  rendered  visible  by  the 
dawn.  To  add  to  the  general  dissatisfac- 
tion and  despondency,  there  was  doubt 
throughout  the  camp  as  to  what  the  day 
would  bring  forth.  No  one  could  tell 
whether  we  were  to  move  or  not.  The 
commanding  general  himself,  ever  prompt 
and  decisive,  seemed  now  to  waver,  hesi- 
tate, resolve,  and  reconsider.  At  a  late 
hour,  it  was  observed  that  his  guards 
were  striking  their  tents;  upon  which 
every  body  concluded  we  were  to  march, 
and  prepared  accordingly.  In  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  succeeded  another  revo- 
lution in  public  sentiment:  the  guard 
tents  were  being  pitched  again.  A  sus- 
pension of  operations  followed,  and  to 
general  activity,  succeeded  a  general 
quandary,  and  many  were  inclined  to 
think  that  the  latter,  for  the  time,  had 
the  command.  Doubt  was  finally  dis- 
posed of,  by  a  circular  from  headquarters, 
to  the  effect  that  we  should  not  march 


before  to-morrow.  Having  the  day  thus 
to  ourselves,  we  were  enabled  to  stroll 
about  at  our  leisure,  or  as  far  as  the  mur- 
ky atmosphere  and  general  gloom  would 
invite,  or  general  orders  would  permit 

The  *'  Hacienda  of  our  Lady  of  Gua- 
dalupe of  the  Sisters,"  is,  of  course,  the 
attractive  feature  of  the  place,  excepting 
the  sublime  displays  of  nature  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  The  approach  to  the 
house  from  the  north,  is  Uirough  a  state- 
ly avenue  of  willows,  the  branches  of 
which  intertwine,  and  form  a  natural  arch 
of  perpetual  verdure.  On  the  right  of  its 
termination,  there  is  a  fountain  of  crystal 
water,  beautified  with  a  similar  cordon 
of  willows ;  and  to  the  left,  stands  the 
mansion  itself,  surrounded  by  and  con- 
nected with  a  high  stone  wall,  built  for 
defence  against  the  Indians.  As  we 
passed  through  the  avenue,  the  scene 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  rehearsal  of 
the  da^s  of  Isaac  and  Rebecca.  Women, 
in  their  light  and  simple  costume,  were 
engaged  in  washing ;  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  were  drinking  at  the  fountain ;  and 
beyond  were  the  water  carriers,  with 
pitchers  on  their  shoulders,  and  ^rcady  to 
address  you,  "  Drink ;  and  we  will  give 
your  camels  drink  also."  The  house  is 
spacious,  and  the  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
ness. The  entrance  is  by  the  usual 
arched  way  to  the  interior  court.  The 
first  object  we  saw  here  was  a  portable 
confessional  box,  which,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  itinerant  priest,  is  transferred  to  the 
several  apartments,  in  order  that  their  oc- 
cupants may  be  Romaically  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  their  transgressions.  The 
room  into  which  we  were  at  once  con- 
ducted by  the  polite  proprietor,  had  more 
of  the  appearance  of  home  comforts,  than 
any  thing  we  had  yet  seen  in  Mexico. 
We  discovered  that  we  had  already  been 
preceded  by  many,  as  curious  and  inquisi- 
tive as  ourselves,  who  were  ranged  around 
the  walls  with  the  regularity  of  wax 
figures,  on  chairs  having  gilt  backs  and 
cane  bottoms,  and  of  undoubted  Ameri- 
can manufacture.  The  upper  end  of  the 
apartment,  where  the  (ground)  floor  was 
carpeted  for  a  few  feet  in  width,  was  dis- 
tinguished with  a  mahogany  sofa — a  lux- 
ury for  which  we  were  altogether  unpre- 
pared. The  walls  here  were  adorned  by 
a  small  representation  of  the  crucifixion ; 
by  two  mirrors  in  gilt  frames,  mtcnded 
for  ornament  rather  than  for  use.  being 
so  high  that  they  could  not  nflnister  to 
any  one's  vanity,  without  the  aid  of 
ladders,  and  two  figures  of  ''our  lady 
of  Guadalupe."  Many  scriptural  pieces 
were  hung  round  the  room,  among  which 
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were  the  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the 
Annunciation,  Christ  bearing  the  Cross, 
and  the  Resurrection.  On  all  sides,  the 
walls  were  rudely  painted  in  panels  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet,  and  over  these 
a  fancy  wreath  of  various  and  fantastic 
colors.  A  few  volumes  in  French  and 
Spanish  were  scattered  upon  a  large 
round  table,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
apartment.  In  the  latter  language,  there 
was  a  handsome  copy  of  De  Tocqueville's 
Democracy  in  America,  which  appeared 
to  have  been  well  studied,  and  accounted 
in  some  degree,  perhaps,  for  the  just  and 
liberal  views  entertained  by  the  proprie- 
tor towards  the  United  States,  and  the 
deep  regret  and  despondency  which  he 
evinced  on  the  subject  of  his  own  coun- 
try. 

Of  Mexico  he  spoke  with  the  feelings  of 
a  loyal  son  and  devoted  patriot  He  la- 
mented her  falling  fortunes  in  terms  of 
touching  eloquence,  tracing  her  degene- 
racy to  the  corruption  of  the  church,  by 
whose  established  policy  the  people  were 
kept  ignorant  and  impoverished,  and  to 
the  reckless  ambition  of  military  leaders, 
whose  selfish  ends  kept  the  country  torn 
and  rent  by  factions,  and  who  were  ever 
ready  to  deluge  the  soil  with  the  blood 
of  her  best  and  bravest  citizens.  In  re- 
lation to  his  own  country,  his  views  ap- 
peared to  be  eminently  enlightened  and 
patriotic,  and  if  the  Mexican  Republic  had 
many  such  spirits,  she  might  shako  off 
the  thraldom  that  now  fetters  her  ener- 
gies, rouse  herself  once  more  to  high  and 
chivalrous  action,  and  array  herself  in  the 
panoply  of  prosperity.  But  ambition, 
ignorance,  superstition  and  priestcraft — 
the  latter  the  direst  incubus  that  ever 
cursed  a  commonwealth — must  be  demo- 
lished and  swept  away,  before  freedom 
can  have  her  perfect  way. 

The  hacienda  derives  part  of  its  name 
from  three  hills  in  its  immediate  vicinity, 
called  las  fiennanas,  the  sisters :  an  idea 
in  the  science  of  names  not  confined  to 
the  United  States.  One  of  these  hills  is 
surmounted  by  a  cross  conspicuously 
placed  on  the  grave  of  a  man  murdered 
by  the  Lepan  Indians,  whose  incursions 
are  not  limited  by  political  or  geographi- 
cal boundaries.  This  establishment  is  one 
of  seven  belonging  to  the  same  estate,  lo- 
cated at  different  points  between  the  Sa- 
linos  and  Agua  Nueva,  on  the  other  side 
of  Saltillo.  They  are  rented  for  a  certain 
annual  percentage  of  the  products,  along 
with  the  peoTis  or  slaves.  .This  species 
of  servitude  we  supposed  was  common 
over  all  Mexico,  but  we  were  here  in- 
formed that  it  exists  only  in  the  States 


of  Tamaulipas,  New  Leon,  and  Coahuila. 
A  citizen  contracts  a  debt  which  he  Is 
unable  to  pay :  the  creditor  takes  posses- 
sion of  his  person;  allows  him  a  fixed 
sum  for  his  services,  but  charges  him  with 
whatever  he  receives,  either  in  food  or 
clothing.  A  running  account  of  debit 
and  credit  is  thus  opened ;  but  the  credits 
are  usually  so  small  compared  with  the 
debits,  that  time  only  widens  the  origimd 
difference  between  them ;  and  the  unfoiv 
tunate  debtor  becomes  a  bondsman  for 
ever.  Odious  and  revolting  as  this  sys- 
tem is,  it  is  yet  little  more  repugnant  to 
the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  enlightened 
civilization,  than  that  relic  of  barbarism 
existing  perhaps  now  in  a  few  of  the 
United  States  which  assumes  poverty  to 
be  a  crime,  by  imprisonment  for  debt  But 
what  is  perhaps  most  marvellous  in  this 
matter,  we  are  told  that  peonage  exists 
only  by  prescription,  and  that  there  is  no 
written  law  to  give  it  countenance.  It 
has  grown,  however,  to  such  stroigth 
that  individuals  cannot  resist  it,  and  he 
who  should  attempt  the  overthrow  of  this 
system  of  iniquity,  would  be  more  Ukelj 
to  be  crushed  in  the  effort  than  to  eftedt 
any  amelioration.  The  government  is  too 
imbecile  or  too  corrupt  to  attempt  a  re- 
form, though  the  efforts  of  philanthropists 
have  not  l^en  wanting  to  call  it  to  the 
rescue  of  so  many  thousands  from  moral, 
physical  and  intellectual  bondage. 

The  Hacienda  de  las  Hermanas.  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  has  attached  to  it  aboat 
one  hundred  and  fifty  families  of  peons. 
These  are  distributed  or  rather  confined 
within  the  walls  of  the  place,  and  shel- 
tered from  the  weather  only  by  the  most 
comfortless  huts,  made  of  corn-stalks  or 
sugar-cane.  A  whole  family  is  thrust 
into  an  area  too  small  for  the  sleeping 
apartment  of  a  single  individual ;  and 
there,  in  filth  and  wretchedness,  in  an  at- 
mosphere fetid  and  corrupt,  subjected  to 
associations  and  ideas  the  most  monstroos 
and  contaminiiting,  children  of  both  sexes 
are  reared  to  maturity,  and  ripened  for  an 
inheritance  of  woe ;  and  old  men  and  wo- 
men sink  into  the  grave  to  make  way  for 
the  successive  groups  that  are  impelled 
onward  and  downward  by  the  same  in- 
exorable necessity.  The  annual  products 
of  the  estate  are  between  two  and  three 
thousand  sheep  and  goat&  about  ten  thou- 
sand bushels  of  com,  ana  a  few  thousand 
pounds  of  sugar.  One  third  of  the  grain 
raised  is  consumed  at  home.  The  market 
is  Monclova.  The  present  proprietor  con- 
templates changing  his  crop  from  com  to 
cotton,  which  he  thinks  would  prove  more 
profitable.    Of  this  there  would  seem  to 
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be  little  doubt,  as  cotton  goods  are  enor- 
mously high  in  the  coun&y,  none  of  the 
raw  material  is  imported,  and  the  two 
factories  are  in  successful  operation  at  Sal- 
tillo,  which  would  insure  a  ready  market. 

A  ^  hasty  "  entertainment  was  given  to 
the  commanding  general  and  a  few  officers 
who  were  with  him,  which  passed  o£f  with 
mutual  satisfaction.  Instead  of  '^  a  plate 
of  soup,"  the  first  course  consisted  of  rice 
made  mto  a  sort  of  pillau;  then  came  a 
stew  of  bee^  cabbage,  beans  and  onionei 
which  was  followed  by  a  roast  kid ;  and 
to  this  succeeded  another  stew  or  hash  of 
beef  and  cabbage :  frijoles  or  beans, 
sored  up  d  ^  AlejicanOy  concluded  the 
repast.  The  guests  were  hungry,  and 
the  various  dishes  are  represented  to  haye 
been  **  quite  delicious,"  with  the  exception 
of  one,  which  was  rather  too  strongly 
tinctured  with  garlic. 

One  word  should  be  given  to  the  pio- 
turesQue  location  of  this  establishment, 
though  pen  nor  pencil  can  hardly  do  jus- 
tke  to  its  beauties.  Three  ranges  of  hills 
of  bold  and  majestic  outline,  their  vener- 
able forms  furrowed  by  time's  unsparing 
ploughshare,  and  their  tops  pinnacled  in 
the  douds,  converge  to  this  point,  and 
within  the  valleys  £us  formed,  the  eolden 
yellow  of  the  ripe  fields  of  com  is  mingled 
with  the  deep  green  of  the  waving  sugar- 
cane ;  the  plains  are  every  where  enli- 
Tened  by  nocks  and  henis;  the  water 
flows  over  its  pebbled  bed,  murmuring 
gentle  music,  and  when  the  sun  is  pavil- 
ioned in  the  heavens,  bathing  the  moun- 
tain-tops in  gorgeous  h'ght,  the  picture  is 
complete;  the  loveliness  of  nature  be- 
comes a  fit  accompaniment  to  the  em- 
bellishments of  art,  and  the  two  com- 
bined form  a  perfect  and  faultless 
whole. 

The  head  of  the  column  was  in  motion 
at  fifteeh  minutes  before  7  o'clock  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  while  the  sun  was  yet 
hidden  in  the  clouds^  which  hung  dark 
and  lowering  over  hill  and  valley.  The 
march  of  a  few  minutes  brought  us  to  a 
hot  spring,  which  supplies  the  irrigating 
canals  hereabouts.  It  comes  out  of  the 
rock  of  a  temperature  of  110^  Fahren- 
h^t ;  the  basin  is  five  or  six  feet  deep, 
and  probably  fifteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  water  is  clear,  and  the  supply  never 
failing.  A  high  stone  jirall,  inclosing  an 
area  of  half  an  acre,  surrounds  the  spring, 
to  which  access  was  had  in  one  case  by 
climbing.  A  short  distance  ahead,  we 
observed  another  illustration  of  the  inse- 
curity of  life  here,  in  a  cross  planted  over 
a  grave  for  the  benefit  of  the  departed 
doul,  sent  by  a  murderer's  hand  into  the 


world  of  spirits,  without  time  for  con- 
fession and  extreme  unction. 

The  Arroyo  del  Carmel  is  about  three 
miles  from  the  hacienda,  where  we  were 
detained  about  an  hour,  while  the  pio- 
neers vrere  repairing  the  bridge — ^a  labor 
which  might  have  been  performed  yester- 
day, but  was  not,  because  th6  existence 
of  the  stream  was  not  known.  About  a 
mile  from  this  stream  we  passed  a  forlorn 
^oup  of  six  buildings,  the  most  of  them 
m  rums,  which  once  constituted  the  lord- 
ly hacienda  de  Tapado.  The  chapel  still 
remains  in  tolerable  repair,  but  the  other 
structures  are  crumbling  away  under  the 
destroying  influences  of  the  elements.  One 
of  these  now  roofless  buildings  forms  a 
large  rectangular  area,  within  which  the 
.  vegetable  peon  dwellings  are  pitohed 
against  the  walls.  The  place  is  occupied 
at  present  only  by  peons,  whose  squalid 
wretehedness  was  very  apparent,  even  in 
the  brief  period  to  which  our  visit  was 
limited.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond 
these  ruins,  we  struck  the  Sahido,  a  small 
stream  flowing  between  high  banks,  of 
which  the  arroyo  del  Carmel  is  an  afflu- 
ent. The  road  continues  nearly  parallel 
to  the  Salado  for  several  miles,  traversing 
corn-fields  extending  over  hundreds  of 
acres. 

The  hacienda  "  las  ^juntas  "  is  about 
nine  miles  firom  that  of  "  las  Hermanas," 
and  was  originally  a  more  extensive  es- 
tablishment than  the  latter.  The  build- 
ings are  now  out  of  repair,  but  were  never 
compactly  arranged,  nor  constructed  with 
a  view  to  defence.  The  hute  of  the  peons 
present  somewhat  the  appearance  of  the 
slave  quarters  along  the  Mississippi  River ; 
though  the  residence  of  the  black  is  usual- 
ly a  palace  compared  with  that  of  the 
Mexican  bondman.  As  we  passed,  the 
men  were  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the 
road,  gazing  upon  us  with  that  vacant^ 
stupid  curiosity,  which  results  from  their 
purely  animal  existence.  The  women 
were  scattered  about  in  groups;  their 
shoulders  bare,  their  long  black  hair  fall- 
ing loosely  around  them,  their  rehozos 
reaching  below  the  waist,  and  mingling 
their  colors  with  the  folds  of  their  petti- 
coate.  Children  naked  and  half  clothed 
were  hanging  upon  the  mother's  breast 
playing  in  the  dirt  with  the  dogs  and 
pigs,  or  staring  in  fixed  wonderment  at 
the  crowd  of  strangers.  One  man  more 
enterprising  than  the  other,  had  establish- 
ed a  cake  shop  for  the  occasion,  but  the 
baking  was  found  very  inferior,  and  there 
was  consequently  little  patronage.  There 
must  have  been  at  least  eight  hundred 
souls  connected  with  this  establishment^ 
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all  reared  in  ignorance  and  oppression; 
robbed  of  their  rights,  civil  and  religious, 
and  rendered  by  birth,  habits,  and  associar 
tion  fit  supporters  of  a  military  oligarchy, 
and  fit  ministers  to  the  unbridled  passions 
and  cruel  extortions  of  a  corrupt  priest- 
hood. 

We  encamped  about  11  o'clock,  half  a 
mile  from  the  hacienda,  and  as  our  tents 
were  whitening  the  plain,  the  pun  emerg- 
ed from  the  curtain  of  vapor  which  had 
hidden  him  for  a  day  or  two,  and  gave 
token  of  a  fair  afternoon.  The  rain  was 
over,  though  the  whole  country  this  side 
of  tne  Nueces  had  the  appearance  of  a 
long  continued  drought.  The  roads  were 
generally  ground  into  powder  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches,  and  the  earth  on  either 
side,  baked  to  the  hardness  of  brick,  pre- 
sented frequent  fissures,  broad  and  deep, 
the  effect  of  long  intense  heat  without 
rains. 

An  order  given  to  Colonel  Harden 
(officer  of  the  day)  to  station  a  guard  over 
the  hacienda  las  Ajuntas,  or  ^'it  would  be 
plundered,"  created  a  very  considerable 
flare-up  in  certain  quarters  of  the  camp, 
and  led  to  a  long,  and  some  say,  stormy 

interview  between  the  Colonel, , 

and ,  the  latter  of  whom  ap- 
peared as  a  sort  of  diplomatist  Our 
Celtic  Alcibiades,  it  appears  from  the  re- 
sult, was  partially  successful  in  his  efforts. 

It  was  rumored  at  one  time  that  the 

and  officers   were  all   to    resign, 

but  this  determination  was  subsequently 
changed. 

The  skyey  influences  were  not  flattering 
as  we  left  camp  about  6^  o'clock  the  next 
morning.  The  evening  before  had  given 
promise  of  a  fair  day.  but  near  midnight 
the  winds  came  sweeping  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  the  clouds  seemed  to  fol- 
low in  their  wake.  Hill  and  valley  were 
alike  overspread  with  mist  and  vapor. 
For  ten  miles  we  passed  over  a  sandy 
road,  the  dust  filling  eyes,  nose  and  mouth, 
and  almost  stifling  and  blinding  the  un- 
fortunates on  foot  who  had  to  tread  it 
Very  little  grass  was  any  where  to  be 
seen.  The  growth  of  small  plants  was 
prolific,  and  several  new  varieties  of  the 
cactus  were  observed  skirting  the  road. 
One  of  these  spreads  into  a  tree  twelve 
or  fifteen  feet  high,  with  proportioniJ 
branches.  Nearly  all  the  members  of 
the  cactus  family  — and  their  name  is  le- 
gion— are  found  in  this  vicinity.  We  also 
noticed  a  singular  shrub,  six  or  eight  feet 
in  height,  with  innumerable  branches 
springing  from  the  root ;  these  are  of  ash 
or  dun  color,  bear  a  small  yellow  fiower, 
but  are  wholly  without  foliage.     The 


branches  are  as  bare  of  leaves  as  a  rose 
tree  in  December.  Two  miles  from  the 
last  camp  we  passed  a  rancho  occupied  by 
a  few  families,  living  in  the  same  miser- 
able condition  as  the  peons  of  the  hacieii- 
das.  Their  dwellings  were  corn-stalk  hats 
with  thatched  roofs,  not  high  enough  to 
stand  erect  in,  nor  long  enough  to  permit 
the  occupant  to  lie  at  full  length.  H%fa 
stone  walls  forming  an  inclosure,  and 
apparently  intended  for  the  residence  of 
their  master,  added  to  the  desolation  of 
the  scene.  From  this  point  the  next 
house  was  distant  about  nine  miles,  and 
near  this  place  the  mud  walls  of  Mon- 
clova  first  revealed  themselves,  rising  in- 
distinctly against  the  dark  background 
of  the  mountains.  We  halted  four  miles 
from  the  city,  and  encamped  between  two 
cotton  fields — hundreds  of  acres  of  com 
surrounding  us  on  all  sides. 

Several  citizens  of  Monclova,  headed  by 
Sefior  Don  Lobo,  political  chief  of  the  de- 
partment, and  author  of  Uie  protest  re- 
ceived a  few  days  since,  came  into  camp 
in  the  afternoon  with  a  written  paper, 
differing  somewhat  in  style  and  porport 
from  the  preceding  document,  oonclnding 
it  is  said,  with  an  offer  of  the  nospitalities 
of  the  city  to  the  Commanding  G^eneraL 
It  might  have  been  civil,  perhaps,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  extend  the  invita- 
tion; they  were  however  received  with 
due  courtesy,  and  after  an  exchange  of 
the  usual  commonplaces  on  such  ooca- 
■  sions,  the  delegation  returned  to  tows. 
The  Senor  "  Gefe  Politico,"  is  a  large, 
grave-looking  gentleman,  somewhat  port- 
ly, double-chinned,  and  as  a  whole,  would 
make  a  formidable  candidate  for  alder- 
man in  any  of  our  cities.  He  and  his  as- 
sociates were  dressed  in  round  jackets — 
the  invariable  riding  or  diplomatic  cos- 
tume of  Mexico — and  of  course  made  no 
very  imposing  appearance  in  presence  of 
the  glittering  cortege  which  siurrounded 
the  commanding  general,  among   whom 

with  his  new  coat  kbA  bright 

buttons,  was  not  least  conspicuous. 

It  was  reported  in  camp  that  an  ex- 
press from  General  Taylor,  which  left 
Monterey  on  the  26th,  had  arrived,  with 
the  information  that  the  Navy  had  pos- 
session of  all  parts  of  California,  [is  Cali- 
fornia a  lake,  river,  or  inland  sea  ?1  and 
that  General  Kearney  vrould  occupy  Santa 
Fe  during  the  winter.  General  T.  ex- 
pected to  hear  from  Washington  touching 
the  armistice  by  the  5th  proximo,  and  ad- 
vised that  in  the  mean  time  no  movement 
be  made  south  of  Monclova. 

A  parade  before  the  Commanding  Gen- 
eral's tent  of  the  two  squadrons  of  dra- 
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goons,  and  the  appearance  of  himself  in 
full  uniform,  followed  by  his  intermina- 
ble staff,  some  in  plumes  and  chapcaus, 
and  some  in  forage  caps ;  some  in  epau- 
lettes, some  in  wings  and  some  with  bare 
shoulders,  in  short  presenting  as  yarie- 
gaied  an  aspect  as  the  <5ostume  of  a  coun- 
try clown,  suggested  the  idea  that  formal 
military  possession  was  to  be  taken  of 
Monclova.  Before  this  display  of  feath- 
ers and  tinsel,  others  had  proposed  going 
into  town,  but  not  thinking  it  necessary 
to  conceal  their  preparations,  they  were 

observed  by — ,  who,  fearing  their 

dress  might  mar  the  admirable  uniformity 
of  the  staff  phalanx,  politely  ordered 
them  to  withdraw.  As  the  society  from 
which  they  were  thus  excluded,  did  not 
appear  so  desirable  as  to  interfere  with 
previous  arrangements,  the  dc  trops  VGtj 
philosophically  moved  off  towards  the 
city  with  an  escort. 

About  half  a  mile  from  camp  there  is  a 
small  stock  rancho,  or  estancia,  as  they 
here  call  it,  constituting  a  little  hamlet 
of  adobe  huts,  which  are  occupied  by  a 
wretched,  half  clothed,  half  fed,  half  civil- 
ized species  of  people.  The  road  thence 
enters  upon  a  cultivated  region,  and  fields 
of  com  growing  to  the  height  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  feet,  extend  far  and  wide  on 
each  side,  to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  while 
the  huisachi  trees  which  skirt  the  road 
form  an  agreeable  shade.  Monclova  is 
cradled  among  the  mountains,  and  has 
grown  up  under  the  nurture  of  sublimity. 
The  Sierra  del  Carmin  looks  down  majes- 
tically on  one  side,  and  the  Sierra  del 
Gloria  rears  itself  proudly  on  the  other. 
The  approach  is  singularly  picturesque 
and  beautiful,  and  the  city  itself  is  diver- 
sified with  hill  and  plain,  perpendicular 
walls  of  limestone,  as  in  the  city  of  Pe- 
trea,  rising  from  its  very  midst.  The 
people  have  not  imitated  the  Orientals  in 
making  their  dwellings  literally  "  in  the 
rocks,"  although  the  latter  furnish  mate- 
rials for  many  of  the  principal  buildings. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  however,  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  adobe.  There  are  three 
plazas  ;  two  for  the  lower  hundreds,  and 
one  for  the  upper  tens.  An  Alameda  of 
the  cotton  tree  and  pride  of  China,  fur- 
nishes a  beautiful  promenade  for  the 
citizens,  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in 
length.  At  its  southern  extremity  stands 
a  monument,  having  a  plain  square  base, 
supporting  a  shaft  perhaps  twenty-five 
feet  high,  broken  at  the  top,  and  termi- 
nating with  the  mutilated  figure  of  a  fe- 
male. There  is  nothing  about  it  to  afibrd 
a  show  as  to  when,  for  what  event,  or  to 
whom,  it  was  erected.     Continuing  along 
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the  principal  street  firom  the  Alameda,  we 
passed  the  city  cockpit  on  our  right,  also 
shaded  with  the  China  tree,  and  provided 
with  seats ;  and  still  further  on  we  en- 
tered the  main  plaza,  around  which  the 
principal  buildings  are  located.  The  ca- 
thedral is  of  massive  proportions;  not 
striking  in  architectural  design,  but  alto- 
gether gnmd  and  imposing.  The  style  is 
of  no  particular  order,  and  is  probably  a 
oombmation  of  the  Moorish  with  the 
original  Aztec.  The  great  tower  in  which 
the  bells  are  placed,  rises  from  the  south- 
eastern angle  of  the  building,  thereby 
destroying  its  symmetry,  and  with  it 
much  of  its  beauty.  It  is  in  better 
preservation  than  the  other  churches,  and 
of  more  modern  construction.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  a  Military  Hospital, 
the  Town  Hall,  a  Jesuit's  Colkge,  and 
the  Custom  House. 

The  population  of  Monclova  is  variouslr 
estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  thousand, 
and  does  not  probably  greatly  surpass 
the  smaller  number.  It  appears  to  be  a 
general  custom  among  the  towns  to  rate 
the  number  of  inhabitants  as  high  as 
possible.  No  government  census  is  taken, 
and  as  representation  is  nominally  based 
on  population,  it  becomes  the  policy  to 
make  the  latter  !a  maximum.  This  is  ac- 
cordingly done  whenever  practicable,  and 
the  population  given  in  books  must  gen- 
erally be  reduced  from  fifteen  to  forty  per 
cent.,  depending  upon  the  variable  stand- 
ard of  honesty  in  the  different  towns. 
The  city  is  handsomely  adorned  with 
trees,  of  which  a  greater  variety  is  ob- 
servable than  usual.  Besides  the  date 
tree,  luxuriant  with  fruit,  the  Egyptian 
palm  may  be  seen,  looking  almost  as 
desolate  in  its  new  home  as  in  the  desert ; 
its  leafless  trunk  and  expansive  top  af- 
fording no  inapt  emblem  of  an  exiled  so- 
vereign mourning  over  a  ruined  country, 
to  which  he  never  may  return.  The  na^ 
tive  pecan,  however,  surpasses  in  size  and 
beauty  all  the  exotics  that  wealth  has  in- 
troduced, not  even  excepting  what  Lin- 
naeus calls  the  princes  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  and  in  its  venerable  majesty, 
worthy  to  be  the  monarch  of  the  city 
groves  and  avenues.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing so  much  rural  beauty,  Monclova  has 
a  general  appearance  of  desolation.  There 
is  no  evidence  any  where  of  thrift  or  pros- 
perity ;  and,  like  the  whole  country,  it 
seems  on  the  highway  to  ruin  and  de- 
struction. Human  energy  is  paralyzed 
by  some  mighty  and  mysterious  power ; 
stagnation  prevails  in  every  quarter; 
idleness  and  indolence,  silent  though  pro- 
lific causes  of  vice  and  immorality,  run 
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rampant,  so  to  speak,  and  the  seeds  of 
social  dissolution  seem  to  be  sown  broad- 
cast throughout  every  avenue.  There  is 
paralysis  in  the  body  politic,  which  gal- 
vanism itself  could  not  remove. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the  object 
of  the  military  display  from  camp,  it  was 
apparent  enough  after  the  arrival  of  the 
cavalcade  in  town,  that  it  contributed 
vastly  to  the  amusement  and  gratification 
of  the  women  and  children.  The  girls 
and  boys,  naked  and  clothed,  were  abroad 
in  all  their  strength,  and  the  young  misses 
and  their  mammas  seemed  to  consider  the 
affair  as  quite  a  jubilee.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  saint's  day.  The  General  was  at  the 
head,  and  therefore  most  stared  at,  and 
therefore  again — which  was  of  much 
more  consequence — he  was  somewhat  re- 
lieved from  the  winding  sheet  of  dust, 
which  clung  like  shadows  to  the  whole 
party.  The  exhibition,  though  meaning- 
less in  itself,  was,  from  the  character  of 
the  people,  perhaps  well  calculated  to  im- 
press them  with  a  sense  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States.  The  display  would 
undoubtedly  affect  languishing  damsels 
and  sentimental  sefioritas,  but  Mexican 
men  of  station  are,  as  with  us.  not  always 
men  of  sense,  and  may  be  imposed  upon 
by  such  charlatanr}%  It  appears  the  ob- 
ject of  the  excursion  was  to  return  the 
call  of  Sefior  Lobo,  while  the  occasion  was 
incidentally  improved  to  indicate  to  the 
people  of  Monclova,  that  the  personal 
staff  of  an  American  General,  command- 
ing three  thousand  men,  is  little  less  for- 
midable than  that  of  a  field  marshal. 
Gen.  Wool  shows  how  thoroughly  he  ap- 
preciates the  Mexican  character,  by  oper- 
ating upon  their  minds  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  eye.  With  them  all  is  gold 
that  glitters,  and  with  them,  too,  the 
"pomp"  of  display  is  always  associated 
with  the  "  circumstance  "  of  power. 

The  camp  was  almost  deserted  during 
the  day,  and  the  quiet  of  the  Sabbath  for 
once  prevailed.  Curiosity  took  largo 
numbers  to  the  city,  where  the  novelties 
practised  at  the  church,  were  sufficient  to 
attract  all  those  fond  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainments. The  services  of  the  day  in- 
volved a  variation  from  the  usual  pro- 
gramme, which  gave  increased  zest  to  the 
performance.  The  priest  was  interrupted 
at  the  altar,  by  a  deputation  from  a  dying 
man,  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  admin- 
ister extreme  unction.  At  the  same  time 
a  procession  came  to  the  church,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  music  to  escort  the  padre  to 
the  death-bed  requiring  his  presence.  By 
the  aid  of  burning  candles  and  lighted 
lamps,  to  say  nothing  of  the  blazing  sun 


in  the  heavens,  they  reached  the  altar, 
and  after  sundry  grotesque  and  unmean- 
ing contortions  and  genuflexions,  they 
succeeded  in  making  themselves  under- 
stood, and  the  priest  followed  them  to  the 
door.  His  carriage,  drawn  by  two  mules 
richly  caparisoned,  was  awaiting  him  a 
short  distance  from  the  church,  Uie  path 
to  which  led  through  an  avenue  of  kneel- 
ing forms,  eager  to  secure  the  minimum 
of  sanctity  to  be  acquired  by  touching  the 
hem  of  his  garment  To  do  him  justice, 
the  venerable  man  did  not  seem  unwil- 
ling to  dispense  as  much  of  this  priceless 
though  invisible  virtue,  as  might  be  want- 
ed by  his  worshippers,  and  therefore 
passed  yery  leisurely  to  his  carriage. 
Having  safely  reached  it,  the  postilion 
mounted,  and  the  vehicle  rolled  away 
from  the  crowd,  but  not  like  the  car  of 
Juggernaut,  over  the  necks  of  its  victims, 
from  whom  in  ignorance  and  superstition 
these  are  so  slightly  removed. 

The  I'eport  in  the  *^Gazeta  de  Mon- 
clova "  of  the  scene  of  Saturday  at  Uie 
despacho  publico  of  the  Gefe  Politico, 
cannot  be  translated  with  entire  faithful- 
ness, but  the  substance  may  be  worth 
preservation.  It  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend fully  the  broadness  of  the  faroe 
which  policy  renders  necessary  to  play 
off  upon  the  Mexicans.  The  American 
Commander  arrived  in  town  with  nearly 
three  hundred  mounted  men,  smothered 
in  their  uniforms ;  the  day  intensely  hot 
and  the  dust  of  the  streets  rising  in  vol- 
umes sufficient  to  suffocate  the  party,  and 
mingling  with  ^e  perspiration  on  each 
man's  face,  so  as  almost  to  form  a  plaster 
cast  of  the  individual.  After  receiving 
salutes  from  his  escort  in  the  plaza,  he 
was  conducted  to  the  presence  of  Senor 
Don  Lobo,  followed  by  all  his  officers. 
These  were  presented  in  succession — the 
ceremony  constituting  a  sort  of  dumb- 
show — to  the  great  amusement  of  the  as- 
sembled Coahuilans,  mostly  boys,  who 
crowded  round  the  windows,  and  occu- 
pied the  lower  portion  of  the  '*  despacho." 
The  guard,  with  the  "  Gefe  "  on  his  right, 
seated  himself  at  the  head  of  the  roomj 
behind  a  table  furnished  with  writing  ma- 
terials. The  dialogue  then  commenced, 
and  was  continued  and  concluded  very 
nearly  as  follows : 

A.  G.     "  It  is  a  very  warm  day." 

This  was  a  proposition  which  no  sane 
man  could  deny,  and  was  therefore  as- 
sented to  by  an  emphatic  '*  very." 

A.  G.  "  My  object  in  visiting  town  to- 
day, was  to  return  your  call  of  yesterday 
in  an  informal  way,  and,  to  prevent  mis- 
understanding, to  state  that  to-morrow 
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Sunday,  I  shall  not  take  regular 
sion  of  the  town  until  the  daj  fol- 

P.  "I  regret  that  the  General 
have  given  himself  so  much  trou- 
p  the  simple  purpose  of  returning 
it  of  myself  and  associates ;  it  is  an 
which  takes  us  somewhat  by  sur- 
is  we  had  expected  to  make  an  im- 
e  surrender  of  the  city." 
>.  "I  shall  postpone  that  matter 
lay  or  two,  but  shall  expect  in  the 
time  that  measures  will  be  taken 
nging  in  corn  and  supplies  for  my 

?.  "  The  people  shall  be  informed 
General's  wishes,  and  will  doubt* 
leerfull}'^  comply." 
h  "  It  is  hoped  that  all  will  bring 
lir  supplies  voluntarily,  or  it  may 
e  necessary  to  use  means  to  compel 
which  I  should  regret." 
?.  (Apparently  for  the  first  time 
ttle  amused  at  the  American  idea 
voluntary"  act.)  "I  will  let  the 
il's  views  be  known,  and  I  do  not 
lend  any  diflBcult}'  in  the  matter." 
3.  "It  will  be  extremely  unpleas- 
id  interrupt  the  harmony  and  good 
:,  with  which  I  have  entered  and 
ir  penetrated  the  country,  should  I 
ipelled  to  resort  to  any  compulsory 
res." 

or  Lobo  signified  his  appreciation 
remark  by  a  profound  bow. 
1,     "  It  may  be  well  to  state  also 
shall  probably  require  store-houses 
larters." 

P.  ''  The  public  bai*racks  have  two 
as  rooms,  which  are  now  at  the 
al's  disposal." 

i.  "They  will  not  be  suflBcient, 
ore  must  be  had." 

P.  "The  matter  shall  be  attend- 
> 

1.  "  I  will  take  my  leave  ;  and  as 
ill  be  neighbors  for  a  time,  hope 
ill  be  sociable." 

response  to  this  civility  was  not 
e,  but  we  thought  from  the  twinkle 
Sor  Lobo's  eye,  he  was  perhaps 
aring  to  himself  in  the  language  of 
eneral's  countryman,  "  Verily  par- 
b  mountains   have    ere    now   pro- 

muscipular  abortions,"  and  I  am 

Mexican  Editor,  it  appears,  con- 
the  author  of  the  "  Rejected  Ad- 
s "  an  American,  a  blunder  which 

have  originated  with  the  London 
,  whose  Editor  oracularly  discourses 

the  State  of  New  England,  but  is 
hibition  of  ignorance  unbecoming 


any  other  than  an  English  sooroe.  Bat 
revenons  a  nos  moutons. 

The  crowd  of  men  and  boys  in  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  opened,  and  form- 
ed a  passage  for  the  American  General 
and  his  followers,  who  mounted  their 
horses,  and  placed  themselves  in  front  of 
the  dragoons.  Arms  were  presented  and 
the  cavalcade  left  the  plaaui. 

Officers  were  subsequently  detached  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  quarters,  and 
reported  that  they  had  found  the  residence 
of  Seflor  Sanchez,  the  great  proprietor  of 
haciendas,  well  furnished,  which  was  ac- 
cordingly selected  as  the  domicil  for  the 
Commanding  General  Any  change  of 
position  would  be  an  improvement.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  old  cotton  fields,  the 
ground  thoroughly  cut  up  by  the  plough, 
by  the  horses  and  mules  of  the  army,  and 
by  the  constant  currents  of  Mexicans  on 
their  shuffling  ponies  and  borricos,  who 
keep  clouds  of  dust  flying  all  the  time, 
which  takes  possession  of  meat  and  drink, 
fills  the  eye,  blockades  the  thorax,  and 
hermetically  seals  the  pores.  Drills  for 
the  time  were  abandoned,  and  officers 
and  men  were  mostly  dividing  their  leis- 
ure between  brag  and  the  billiard-room — 
prolific  sources  of  disaffection  and  demo- 
ralization. All  went  to  town  who  could 
get  permission,  or  evade  the  sentinels,  and 
of  the  men  who  remained,  those  who  were 
not  smoking,  lounging,  gambling,  fiddling, 
dancing,  or  whistling  for  want  or  thought, 
were  making  bad  bargains  with  the  na- 
tive peddlers,  who  formed  two  lines  along 
the  road,  and  were  selling  for  sevenS 
times  their  value,  pecan  nuts,  cakes,  can- 
dies, corn-bread,  mutton  and  kid,  fodder, 
and  other  articles  fabricated  for  this  mar^ 
ket  Impressed  with  our  harmless  inten- 
tions, they  were  beginning  to  fancy  that 
their  propensities  to  plunder  had  been 
legalized,  and  were  demanding  most  exor- 
bitant prices,  for  the  worthless  trash, 
which  a  soldier  will  ever  purchase  when 
he  has  the  money. 

Major  Thomas,  of  the  Qnartennaster's 
Department,  arrived  on  the  first  of  No- 
vember with  the  gratifying  intelligence 
that  the  command  of  Colonel  Bissell  was 
within  four  or  five  days'  march. 

.Until  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the 

2d, and with  their 

confidential  advisers,  were  deliberating 
upon  the  programme  of  the  performance 
attending  the  conquest  of  Monclova,  and 
the  whisper  went  forth  that  our  flag  was 
to  be  hoisted  at  twelve  o'clock  precisely, 
and  saluted  at  the  instant  by  the  battery 
of  artillery.  After  this  momentous  con- 
clusion, the  tents  sunk  into  darkness  and 
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quiet  for  the  night,  and  men  slept  freely, 
until  they  were  roused  by  the  reveille  to 
the  great  events  of  the  day.  The  column 
straggled  out  of  camp  by  instalments, 
the  Commanding  General  and  staff  being 
in  advance.  The  day  was  intolerably 
hot  (the  mercury  at  91°),  and  our  con- 
stant enemy,  the  dust,  rearing  itself  in 
triumph  over  the  horse  and  his  rider. 
The  attaches  to  the  staff,  agents,  clerks, 
servants,  &c.,  were  first  peremptorily  or- 
dered to  keep  without  the  presence ;  but 
they  were  not  compelled  to  retire  so  far 
to  the  rear  as  to  be  unable  to  perceive 
what  might  be  going  on  in  higher  quar- 
ters. This  annoyafice  having  been  dis- 
posed of,  the  members  of  the  cavalcade 
were  busy  enough  in  attending  to  the  in- 
dependent, impalpable  particles  of  clay, 
which  kept  up  a  grievous  assault  upon 
all  the  organs  of  sense  and  sensibility. 
Occasionally  a  Mexican  cart  would  be 
seen  coming  from  the  town,  when  an  aid 
or  an  orderly  would  be  at  once  despatched 
to  turn  the  innocent  offender  from  the 
road,  to  prevent  any  extra  allowance  of 
dust  from  coming  "  betwixt  the  wind  and 
our  nobility."  Notwithstanding  these  and 
kindred  obstructions,  the  head  of  the 
column  reached  the  Alameda  about  11 
o'clock,  where  the  road  to  the  new  en- 
campment diverges  to  the  left  from  the 
principal  street.  At  this  moment,  the 
idea  appeared  to  occur  to  the  enthusiastic 
military  amateur,  now  prosecuting  the 
delightful  task  of  a  first  campaign,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  fine  thing  to  march  the 
troops  through  the  city,  though  it  would 
be  necessary  to  retrace  a  mile  or  two  of 
distance,  in  order  to  reach  the  site  of  the 
proposed  camp.  There  was  no  disposition 
on  such  a  day  of  triumph  to  interfere  with 
what  appeared  to  be  a  human  gratifica- 
tion, though  if  the  Commanding  General 
could  have  anticipated  the  military  mon- 
strosities and  grotesque  gaucheries  that 
were  to  follow,  he  would  probably  have 
withheld  his  consent  After  divers  halts 
and  marches,  orders  and  counter-orders, 
grave  consultations  and  verbose  decla- 
mation, the  column  again  struggled 
into  motion,  but   before  it  reached  the 

Srincipal  plaza,   the  active  and  untiring 
lajor  had   hoisted  the   flag  and 

established  his  guards  in  the  city. — 
Thus  the  labor  of  the  night  before  had 
proved  much  ado  about  nothing.  The 
conquest  was  achieved  without  the  aid  of 
dragoons  or  artillery,  and  the  star-span- 
gled banner  was  giving  its  ample  folds  to 
the  breeze,  without  the  inspiration  of  gun- 
powder. This  disappointment  was  not 
sufficient  to  satiate  the  appetite  of  our  in- 


defatigable leader,  who  insisted  that  the 
troops  must  be  passed  in  review,  in  the 
most  public  place  in  the  city,  and  thence 
marched  to  camp.  This  exhibition  par- 
took of  all  the  characteristics  of  a  muitia 
niuster.  The  infantry  entered  the  plaza 
with  their  arms  at  a  ahotUderf  but  as  the 
imitator  of  the  great  Corsican  did  not  ap- 
pear to  know  the  identity  of  "  shoulder  " 
and  "carry,"  and  perhaps  conceiving  it 
necessary  to  make  himself  heard,  he 
thunder«i  forth  the  command,  "Cany 
arms ! "  Instead  of  the  crack  along  the 
whole  column,  which  he  expected,  to  fol- 
low as  each  man  should  bring  his  hand 
"  smartly  to  the  butt  of  his  musket,"  there 
was  a  startling  indifference ;  not  an  arm 
changed  its  place,  and  the  only  motion  in 
the  ranks  was  to  get  ahead  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. This  they  were  permitted  to  do  un- 
molested. The  infantry  in  front  plodded 
their  weary  way ;  the  artillery  and  dra- 
goons passed  by  with  stately  and  meas- 
ured tread,  and  the  Arkansas  cavalry 
brought  up  the  rear.  Not  the  leafet  con-  . 
spicuous  objects  in  the  gay  procession, 
were  a  horse  loaded  with  fodder,  led 
by  an  Arkansas  trooper,  and  a  mule  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  dragoon  officers,  that 
on  its  own  hook  kept ''  the  noiseless  tenor 
of  its  way,"  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  un- 
til it  reached  the  centre  of  the  plaza,  when 
it  poured  forth  a  most  sonorous  blast 
that  sounded 

"  Liko  Bolaod^B  horn  in  Sonoesralle^B  bfttUei" 

The  whole  performance  might  have  pass- 
ed for  a  good-natured  satire  on  the  pro- 
fession; ridiculous  to  those  who  knew 
nothing  of  military  matters,  and  worse 
than  ridiculous  to  .those  who  had  any  ex- 
perience therein.  No  better  method  could 
have  been  devised  to  exhibit  the  army  as 
a  mass  of  imbecility ;  its  numerical  strength 
indicated  only  weakness,  and  its  want  of 
unity  and  exactness  in  evolutions,  arising 
from  the  circumstances,  would  seem  to 
demonstrate  ignorance  of  drill  and  desti- 
tution of  discipline,  and  a  total  inadequacy 
to  the  task  of  conquering  a  country  which 
should  offer  any  opposition.  Though  every 
man  could  have  been  counted  as  we  moved 
through  the  plaza,  and  the  incompetency 
or  indifference  of  officers  and  men  ap- 
peared  so  conspicuous,  we  were  mortified 
that  our  real  efficiency  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  more  satisfactory  test 

It  was  a  difficult  problem  in  military 
engineering  to  determine  a  clew  by  which 
the  column  could  unravel  itself  in  the 
narrow  streets  of  the  town,  so  as  to  find 
its  way  to  camp.  The  task  of  collecting 
the  different  fragments,  welding    them 
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together,  and  getting  them  in  the 
direction,  was  however  finally  ao- 
ghed  by  passing  the  head  of  the 
on  through  a  point  near  the  rear 
column,  and  severing  the  jugular 
Arkansas  company  with  remorse- 
idifference.  When  the  site  of  the 
was  reached,  the  confusion  of  the 
ing  part  of  the  day,  was  renewed 
dditions  and  variations.  The  posi- 
id  been  selected  under  the  imme- 

upervision  of ,  but  there 

ien  no  assignment  of  places  to  the 
nt  arms,  and  companies  were  march- 
ill  directions  to  find  the  right  posi- 
nd  driven  from  one  point  to  make 
br  others,  who  in  their  turn  would 
)ly  yield  to  the  next  comer.  The 
emedy  for  the  disorder  was  finally 
in  a  general  permission,  as  the  story 


goes,  for  each  one  to  pitch  his  tent  as  he 
choaB,  and  the  *' color  line"  so  fixed  at 
last  after  this  manner,  could  hardly  be 
classed  among  straight  lines,  or  curves. 
It  appeared,  however,  from  a  statement 
of  the  Topographical  Engineer,  that  the 
original  design  was  thus  accidentally  car- 
ried out,  namely :  to  form  a  combination 
of  wedges  or  salient  pomts  after  the  prin- 
ciples of  Vauban,  thereby  making  a  beau- 
tiful application  of  the  higher  branches 
of  military  science  to  castrametation. 
When  darkness  fell  upon  the  camp  at 
night,  there  were  but  few  who  could  "  de- 
fine their  position,"  so  thoroughly  con- 
founded and  mixed  up,  was  one  command 
with  another.  Daylight,  however,  ena- 
bled the  men  generally  to  give  them- 
selves a  *4ocal  habitation." 


FOWL   AND    FAIR. 


BY     ONE     OF     THE     LATTER. 


h^stylis.— Where  have  yon  been  this  livelong  boor? 

bpMM.— I  have  been  disoouraing  with  the  bii^ 

hett^liit.— "Why,  can  birds  speak  ? 

<eafttu9.—lTi  Fairy  JjHi\A  thev  can ;  I  have  heard  'em  chirp  veiy  good  Greek  and  Latin. 

o|wu«.— And  our  birds  tallc  better  far  than  they ;  a  new  laid  egg  of  Sicily  abaU  onttalk  the  bravesi  par* 

Tot  in  Oberon's  Utopia. 
hsftylM.— hut  what  lanpiiage  do  they  speak,  servant? 
op«u«.— Several  langnageis  as,  Cawation,  Chlrpation,  Hootadon,  Whlttleation,  Crowation,  Gackleatlon, 

Shreekation,  HUsaUun  ? 
U»<y/M.— And— FtioUtlon  ? 
roptfiM.— No— that's  our  language— we  onrselves  speak  that,  that  are  learned  aagarSb" 


remarks  on  Mons.  Toussenel's 
mde  des  oiseaux.  in  a  late  number 
r.  caught  my  fancy,  and  I  could  not 
J  life  of  me  help  applying  the  fore- 
passage  fix)m  Randolph's  Amyntas, 
hed  in  the  year  1634,  which  fell 
my  eye  about  the  same  time.  The 
lence  was  amusing.  Forgive  me 
lection,  ye  who  say,  "  Thus  through 
3,  sentimentality,  and  fancy,  Mons. 
rsues  his  object,  enveloping  birds 
tovien  in  one  common  glory" 
ttch  invention  has  racked  heaven 
irth,  to  produce  '  La  Nouveaut6  " 
.he  baubles  that  eradiate  their  mart 
hion,  to  the  glittering  conceits  of 
itcrature.  It  is  the  national  motto 
oubt  not  the  book  in  question  is 
U,  but  mark  me.  /  have  not  read 

have  only  sipped  the  cream  of  an- 
3  criticism,  daring  as  a   honeyless 
who  ventures  into  stored  hives — 
ithout  evil  intent, 
iparisons   and    similes    have  been 

on  Flora's  kingdom,  since  £den- 


dom,  picturing  the  charms  and  blandish- 
ments of  woman.  Fire,  air,  and  water 
have  furnished  each  its  appropriate  sym- 
bol ;  the  refulgency  of  sunlight ;  the  pale 
cold  glitter  of  the  stars;  and  the  ever 
changing  moon,  each  has  lent  its  poetry 
to  swell  the  anthem  to  her  praise ;  why 
not  now  tax  bird-land  ? 

Saucy  thoughts  will  obtrude,  however, 
when  and  where  they  should  not;  and 
Plato's  definition  of  man,  a  biped  without 
feathers^  with  Diogenes'  practical  eluci- 
dation of  the  same,  a  plucked  chicken 
turned  in  among  his  disciples,  rose  unbid- 
den to  my  mind's  eye ;  and  m  juxti^posi- 
tion  women  well  feathered ! 

"There  is  an  old  fable,  that  Jupiter 
when  he  made  man,  gave  him  his  choice 
of  wings,  or  imagination ;  he  accepted  the 
latter,  whkih  shows  our  fabulous  proge- 
nitor had  some  brains."  Thus,  in  our 
"  Monde  des  oiseaux,"  I  doubt  not  there 
be  many  pleasant  fancies,  but  born  as  I 
have  been  in  an  atmosphere  of  common- 
places, each  time  I  strive  to  lend  imagina* ' 
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tion  wings,  like  those  of  Icarus,  the  wax 
will  melt,  and  I  get  a  sudden  cooling 
plunge. 

At  the  present  epoch  poetical  rhapsody 
is  not  the  language  used  to  charm  the 
&ir  sex.  There  has  heen  a  descending 
scale  in  woman  worship.  The  old  muses, 
who  were  wont  to  be  awakened^  each 
time  a  new  divinity  was  apostrophized, 
now  sleep  in  peace  upon  Parnassus — 
and  the  race  of  Phillises  and  Chloes,  lie 
buried  beneath  their  flowery  mounds  in 
Arcadia.  Tribute  had  been  paid  at  beauty's 
shrine  till  nature,  exhausted,  gave  up  in 
despair  of  finding  novelty,  among  any  of 
her  elegant  symbols,  to  offer  on  the  altar 
of  adulation.  Throwing  aside  a  censer, 
which  no  longer  exhaled  perfume,  she 
abandoned  the  worship.  Then  came  the 
Age  of  Reason,  and  woman  descending 
from  her  exaltation  abjured  blind  adora- 
tion. In  abdicating  her  hereditary  throne, 
she  may  find,  like  Christina,  by  gaining 
liberty,  she  has  lost  power — but  freedom 
is  the  watchword  of  the  age ! 

It  was  a  good  reply  of  Plato's,  to  one 
who  murmured  at  his  reproving  him  for 
a  small  matter,  "Custom  is  no  small 
matter;"  and  it  seems  to  me  that  cus- 
tom, based  on  heavenly  wisdom,  estab- 
lished long  ago,  in  Eve's  time,  the  relative 
position  of  man  and  woman.  *'  Mais  on 
a  chang6  tout  cela" — ''revenons  ^  nos 
oiseaux." 

I  have  none,  as  I  have  said  before,  of 
the  Audubon  manias  and  know  as  little 
about  the  feathery  people,  as  the  owl  did 
about  talking,  "though  he  did  a  prodi- 
gious deal  of  thinking" — but  there  are 
some  things  which  are  obvious,  even  to 
unpoetized  minds.  The  plodding,  domes- 
tic habits  of  birds;  their  '*  bringing  their 
food  from  afar  "  like  Solomon's  virtuous 
woman  ;  their  attention  to  their  nestlings ; 
their  indefatigable  pains  in  teaching  the 
young  idea  how  to  fly.  Their  contented, 
cheerful,  loving  lives — what  a  beautiful 
lesson  can  be  gathered  thence ;  who 
would  not  wish  his  mate  a  Jenny  Wren  7 
But  alas !  Jenny  Wren,  with  her  "  cur- 
rant wine  and  cherry  pie,"  like  the  good 
Mrs.  Primrose,  is  as  much  a  rara  avis, 
in  these  our  days,  as  an  ostrich  might 
have  been  in  the  time  of  King  Arthur. 

The  train  of  thought  induced  from  this 
fanciful  imagery,  leads  us  to  dwell  upon 
the  present  era.  There  seems  a  note  of 
preparation  reminding  one  of  migratory 
meetings  among  the  blackbird  clans  at 
midsummer :  may  their  "  Crowation " 
work  no  worse  results ! — because  forsooth 
geese  once  saved  Rome;  here,  their  de- 
scendants aspire  to  cackle  in  the  Capitol 


The  term  hen-pecked  has  become  hononry. 
Jays,  parrots,  and  magpies  are  dubbed 
orators,  a  phenix  endeavcH^  to  establish 
her  claim  as  head  of  the  Are  department — 
and  eggs  are  hatched  by  steam. 

When  Napoleon  was  asked  by  Madame 
de  Stael  "whom  do  you  consider  the 
greatest  woman  in  France  ?  "  he  replied, 
"  she,  who  has  given  most  sons  to  the  re- 
public"— a  Roman  answer,  worthy  to 
be  encased  with  "  the  jewels  "  of  Cornelia. 
But  where  one  eagle  mother  is  training 
her  eaglets  to  swoop  deep  into  blue  ether 
soaring  heavenward,  their  eye  fixed  on 
the  everlasting  brightness,  there  be  thou- 
sands, birds  of  a  feather,  content  to  allow 
their  broods  hatched  in  the  forcing  house 
of  society,  to  hop  about  half  fledged. 
looking,  "  as  if  nature's  journeymen  haa 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  thej 
imitate  humanity  so  abominably  " — ^how- 
ever, let  us  leave  there  the  genus  homOf 
and  turn  to  the  flock  of  pretty  creatures, 
who  flit  about,  in  many  colored  plumage 
in  the  great  aviary  of  New  York.  Fresh 
from  the  egg-shell  they  chirp,  and  twitter, 
and  flirt.  The  parent  bird  apparently 
heeds  them  not,  or  should  she  feebly 
attempt  teaching  them  to  use  their  wings 
aright,  they  toss  off,  and  are  away  in  mid 
air,  where  perhaps  some  hawk  or  other 
bird  of  prey,  is  ready  to  pounce  upon 
their  inexperience.  Shall  we  drop  all 
metaphor,  and  may  we  be  permitted  one 
word  of  exhortation  to  the  beautiful  part 
of  creation — our  women  ? 

Unshackled  by  the  conventionalities  of 
the  Old  World,  at  the  early  epoch  of  our 
history,  the  form  society  took  was  free 
and  guileless — such  as  villages  remote 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  cities  yet 
present — generation  after  generation,  this 
frank,  pure  freedom,  indulged,  became  a 
characteristic,  and  our  women  were  the 
most  virtuous,  perhaps,  in  the  world: 
virtue  is  daring — conscious  of  their  own 
rectitude  of  intention,  they  knew  no  re- 
straints. But  a  change  has  gradually 
crept  over  the  face  of  society.  No  longer 
a  blank  three  thousand  miles  of  ooeaa, 
places  its  wide  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  foreign  corruption — a  bridge  of 
daily  intercourse  now  spans  that  world 
of  waters,  linking  our  republic  with  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World — our  town  has 
risen  to  be  a  great  metropolis,  where 
hordes  of  adventurers  pour  in  from  every 
clime.  They  look  on  in  astonishment  at 
our  women.  It  is  an  enigma  they  cannot 
solve :  or,  if  they  attempt  it,  put  on  it  a 
wrong  construction. 

The  fi:'eedom  is  well — the  principle  is 
well — but  the  development  of  drcom- 
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stances  should  awaken  caution.  Let  these 
gay  silken  birds  be  more  restricted  to  the 
parent  nest.  Let  them  seek  other  occu- 
pation than  to  be  ever  on  the  wing.  Not 
that  I  would  shackle  with  French  exact- 
ness, or  chain  with  Italian  rigor,  the 
bright  period  of  youth,  but  I  would  make 
them  "  stayers  at  home."  I  would  have 
them  sustain  the  glory  of  those,  long  since 
gathered  to  their  graves,  the  mothers  of 
our  republic;  I  would  say,  be  wise  in 
time. 

"  Be  wise.  I  scorn  the  motion !  Fol- 
low his  counsels,  and  be  wise  !  That's  a 
fine  trick  i'  faith !  Is  this  an  age  to  be 
wise  in?" 

Thus,  I  imagine,  these  pretty  creatures 
will  meet  my  argument,  and  aU  my  prose 
will  be  wasted  ;  but  are  there  not  mothers 
who  will  lend  a  willing  ear  ?  Levity  of 
manner  is  the  crying  sin  of  our  commu- 
nity, from  the  budding  school  girl,  to  the 
more  developed  drawing-room  belle — 
why  has  not  some  censor  arisen  to  decry 
the  same  ?  It  is  not  within  the  narrow 
confines  of  our  drawing-rooms,  that  this 
bad  taste  prevails,  but  in  our  Broadways 
and  public  places.  In  imitating  French 
fashions  and  importing  French  frippery, 
why  not  import  also,  the  quiet,  elegant 
demeanor  of  the  Parisienne  femme  comme 
il  faiUj  that  gentle  reserve  of  manner 
which  attracts,  while  it  imposes  respect  ? 
It  will  be  alleged  this  is  all  artificial, 
that  the  genuine  purity  of  intention  in 
our  women,  is  their  safeguard  ;  granted. 
But  to  a  mind  of  refinement  there  is  some- 
thing essentially  vulgar,  in  this  public 
demonstration  of  the  love  of  admiration, 
as  evinced  in  the  ogling,  flighty  manner 
our  young  women  assume. 

**  It  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thoogbt, 
By  duty  mmlnated," 

that  has  induced  me,  old  croaking  raven 
that  I  am,  to  pour  forth  my  onerous  note  ; 
oflen  have  I  been  roused  to  indignation 
by  the  remarks  of  foreigners ;  often  have 
I  been  annoyed  that  our  young  women 
laid  themselves  open  to  such  remark. 
Universally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  races  in  the  world, 
why  should  they  mar  that  beauty  by 
a  flippancy  of  look  and  manner,  which 
elicits  remark  and  suspicion,  among  a 
mass  of  moustachioed  gentry  who  harbor 
within  our  precincts  1  Little  do  these 
fair  young  creatures  think  they  are  estab- 
lishing a  national  feature,  which  is  to 
stamp  the  American  character  perhaps. 

The  polished  Frenchwoman — the  fasci- 
nating Spaniard — the  indolent  Italian — the 
domestic  German — the  solid  Englishwo- 


man, each  have  established  their  nationali- 
ty ;  m  the  category,  where  will  the  Ameri? 
can  be  found  ?  Frivolous,  trembles  on  my 
pen.  Let  her  beware.  Let  those  little 
beauties  with  ringlets  flowing  from  be- 
neath their  fascinating  capotes,  be  not  so 
demonstrative  in  their  "  nods  and  becks, 
and  wreathed  smiles,"  "walking  and 
mincing  as  they  go" — other  lands  are 
making  note  of  this — and  though  we  at 
home  are  satisfied,  that  their  wild  oats 
once  sowed,  these  make  the  domestic 
wives  that  suit  our  firesides,  yet  there  is 
not  a  man  among  us,  but  who  condemns 
in  his  heart,  this  public  prodigality  of 
charms;  and  not  a  woman  either,  but 
who  in  her  riper  years  will  acknowledge 

*'  That  In  her  salad  days 
When  Bbe  was  green  in  jadgment" 

she  was  allowed  a  license  of  freedom  to 
which  she  looks  back  with  some  morti- 
fication. The  fault  lies  with  the  parents, 
and  as  we  started  with  an  ornithological 
allegory,  so  may  we  extend  it,  and  say, 
like  the  wild  ostrich  of  the  desert  our 
women  allow  their  young  too  early  to 
feel,  that  they  are  warmed  into  life  be- 
neath a  power  foreign  to  the  parent  wing. 
That  the  precocious  winging  their  way 
alone  in  their  inexperience,  does  all  the 
harm.  Mothers  are  not  enough  with 
their  daughters^  and  I  doubt  very  much, 
if  there  existed  more  of  the  system  of 
matronly  influence  and  surveillance,  that 
the  gay  groups,  who  throng  our  public 
walks  would  appear  less  like  a  field  of 
tulips,  tossing  their  heads  to  every  pass- 
ing breeie,  inviting  remark  from  every 
thoughtless  fop — where  are  these  mothers  ? 
— adopting  later  St.  Paul's  advice,  they 
have  become  slayers  at  home — but  do 
they  dream  that  the  little  pea-green  Capote, 
and  the  two  Chinese  pig-tails,  pendant 
therefrom,  is  imbibing  its  first  lesson,  at 
thirteen,  in  ogling  and  incipient  coquetry 
at  that  moment,  fi^m  some  stork  Aike 
figure,  whose  thin  legs,  balancmg  an 
empty  pate,  seems  to  little  Peascod  the 
very  quintessence  of  TWanww*— or  that 
her  elder  sister,  Capote  Rose,  has  more 
than  once  dwelt  with  beaming  admiration 
on  a  glossy  moustache,  and  complexion, 
which  Vandyke  or  Rembrandt  might  have 
rejoiced  to  pencil,  but  whose  origin,  as 
heir  to  some  Italian  barber  or  foreman  in 
a  Havana  scgar  shop,  never  was  dreamt 
of  in  her  philosophy.  She  cannot  think, 
as  was  said  of  Rembrandt  by  some  French 
author,  "  comme  les  Dieux  ils  epurent  I'air 
oD  ils  ont  pass6s."  No,  I  believe  my 
lovely  countrywomen  feel  as  keenly  that 
self-respect,  and  pride,  each  wonum's  safe- 
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guard,  as  uiy  others  in  the  world — thej 
are  sent  adrift  too  young,  and  their  ex- 
perience is  bought  at  too  high  a  price. 
Mj  cases  are  extreme,  it  is  true ;  but  let 
each  gay  capote  tax  herself,  and  say, 
whether  she  has  not  been  exposed  to  just 
such  a  fatality,  by  that  open  careless  de- 
fiance of  criticism  which  is  practised  on 
our  public  promenades. 

The  thankless  task  of  censorship  is 
closed.  For  me,  there  will  be  scowls  and 
the  turned  lip  of  scorn ; .  but  there  is 
within  the  heart,  a  standard  of  right  and 


wrong ;  and  if  my  fair  young  friends  will 
bring  their  thoughts  and  actions  beforo 
that  tribunal,  coolly  and  calix^ly,  thcj 
need  seek  nowhere  else  for  counsel  how 
to  act — we  take  our  coloring  from  our 
prejudices  and  passions,  but  if  a  virtoous 
mind,  calls  itself  to  account,  it  will  rarely 
go  astray  from  the  pure  internal  deciskm 
of  its  heart  judge. 

"Towllfblwnea, 
The  Injuries  that  they  themaelyeB  prooore 
Most  be  their  schoolmastoxaL" 


NATURAL    DIPLOMATISTS. 


NATURE  and  Lord  Chesterfield  about 
the  same  time  entered  upon  a  trial 
of  skill  in  producing  diplomatists.  The 
parties  were  as  nearly  matched  as  they 
ever  can  be,  where  nature  is  on  one  side, 
and  a  man  on  the  other.  Both  parties 
exerted  themselves  to  the  utmost,  and  the 
contest  was  a  very  spirited  one  I — it  will 
be  long  before  the  world  tires  of  reading 
of  the  struggles  of  both  parties.  The  re- 
sult was — Nature  produced  Franklin,  and 
Chesterfield  a  learned  booby.  Similar 
contests  had  taken  place  before,  and  have 
taken  place  since ;  but  Nature  always  has 
had  greater  odds  in  her  favor  upon  other 
occasions,  in  the  adversary  against  which 
she  has  been  pitted. 

Our  old  spelling-books  used  to  have  for 
a  motto— 

***ris  edacatlon  tdrms  the  eommon  mind. 
Just  as  the  twig  Is  bent  the  trce'b  inclined." 

The  twig  in  the  case  of  Franklin  and 
Chesterfield,  as  in  all  other  cases,  was 
first  bent  by  nature,  and  the  father  of  the 
one  could  not  bend  his  son  to  a  taste  for 
the  soapboiler's  trade,  any  more  than  the 
fisither  of  the  other  could  bend  his  son  to 
a  taste  for  diplomacy. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  men  the  country  or  the 
world  has  produced.  Bancroft  says,  ^*  he 
was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eight- 
eenth century.  He  never  spoke  a  word 
too  soon;  he  never  spoke  a  word  too 
late;  never  spoke  a  word  too  much, 
and  he  never  failed  to  speak  the  right 
word  at  the  right  season." 

Bancroft,  as  is  well-known,  is  a  very 
able  diplomatist  himself,  and  no  one  is 
better  qualilied  to  judge  of  Franklin's 
merits  in  this  respect  than  he. 

Franklm,  being  the  son  of  a  poor  soap- 


boiler, had  very  slender  advantages  for 
an  early  education ;  but  the  strong  mind 
and  great  love  of  knowledge  that  nature 
had  given  him,  soon  enabled  him  to  step 
forth  from  the  obscure  condition  in  which 
he  was  bom.  The  country  has  been 
tolerably  prolific  in  good  diplomatista 
since  Franklin's  time ;  but  we  can  pro- 
bably count  the  period  that  will  intervene 
before  we  have  another  like  him.  by  oen* 
turies. 

Ex-President  Van  Buren  is  a  very  able 
diplomatist,  and  his  father,  we  believe, 
bore  but  little  resemblance  to  Chester- 
field, or,  at  least,  subjected  his  son  to  no 
such  diplomatic  training  as  Chesterfield 
did  his. 

We  hardly  know  of  any  exhibition — 
Hcrr  Alexander's  not  excepted — calcu- 
lated to  create  in  a  spectator  greater  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment  than  that  of  an 
interview  between  Talleyrand  and  Van 
Buren,  in  which  each  was  trying  to 
"pump"  the  other.  Van  Buren  himself, 
we  believe,  has  given  an  account  of  his 
last  interview  with  Talleyrand,  when  he 
(Van  Buren)  was  minister  to  the  court 
of  London ;  on  which  occasion,  (in  com- 
mon with  most  others  when  they  met, 
we  presume,)  the  curious  and  interesting 
operation  spoken  of  above,  was  mutuaOy 
sought  to  be  performed.  The  day  Van 
Buren  was  to  leave  England  for  the  United 
States,  Talleyrand,  happening  at  the  time 
to  be  in  London,  called  upon  him,  and 
seemed  to  have  something  important  to 
communicate.  Van  Buren  did  not  (we 
do  not  say  could  not)  speak  French,  and 
there  was  no  interpreter  at  hand.  Time 
was  precious,  and  what  was  to  be  done  1 
In  previous  interviews,  they  had  always 
communicated  with  each  other  through 
the  medium  of  an  interpreter.   Van  Buren 
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;  a  motion  politely  eapressive  of  his 

at  the  awkwardness  of  the  inter- 
and  also  of  the  necessity  of  his  go- 
After  an  impatient  gesture  or  two, 
Tand  breaks  out  in  very  good  Eng- 
rith,  "  Well,  well,  if  there  is  no  in- 
ter, I  suppose  I  must  talk  English, 
will  not  French." 

don't  profess  to  be  very  well  in- 
1  as  to  President  Van  Buren's  know- 
of  languages,  but  we  would  just 
st  that  if  any  man  happened  to  be 
company,  and  desired  to  communi- 
ome thing  to  another  that  he  didn't 
Mr.  Van  Buren  to  understand,  that 
>uld  use  some  other  language  than 
pench. 

ire  were  two  women  in  the  last 
entury  who  displayed  extraordinary 
latic  talents ;  so  extraordinary,  in 
[lat  for  a  long  time  they  possessed 
;reat  influence  over  two  of  the  great- 
roes  the  world  has  for  many  centu- 
roduccd,  and  exercised  no  little  con- 
'Ver  the  destinies  of  Europe.     We 

to  the  Empress  Josephine  and  to 
Hamilton.  We  Igok  in  vain  for  any 
ice  of  the  bending  of  the  twig  to- 

diplomacy  in  the  early  (we  cannot 
lucation,  for  one  of  them  had  none,) 
Dg  up  of  the  daughters  of  the  West 

planter,  and  the  poor  laborer  of 
shire.  Nature,  in  spite  of  the  most 
»  circumstances,  seemed  bent  upon 
g  them  diplomatists.  Mrs.  Powell, 
ost  celebrated  actress  of  her  time, 
Ady  Hamilton,  were  both  servants 
er  in  the  family  of  a  Dr.  Budd — one 
semaid,  and  the  other  a  nursery- 

We  see  nothing  in  the  services 
•endered.  calculated  to  foreshadow 
greatness  they  both  afterwards 
ed.  The  heroes  of  Trafalgar  and 
rlitz  never  bowed  to  another's  in- 
B  as  they  bowed  to  that  of  the  two 
IS  women  from  whose  counsel  they 
ig  profited.  The  influence  of  one 
jse  women  over  the  greatest  of 
heroes,,  only  terminated   with  his 

h  what  a  lavish  hand  nature  show- 
ier choicest  gifts  upon  that  remark- 
roman.  Lady  Hamilton,  and  what  a 
Y  of  experience  she  underwent  in 
ng  from  a  laborer's  hovel  to  that 
nee  she  attained  as  the  wife  of  the 
;h  ambassador,  and  as  the  more  than 
'  him  who  was  a  nation's  idol.  We 
the  best  of  authority  for  believing 
lere  is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime 
ridiculous,  but  from  the  ridiculous 
sublime,  the  steps  are  very  numer- 
>ugh,  and  hard  to  climb.     Nature, 


however  endowed  the  poor  servant  girl. 
Emma  Lyon,  with  such  a  universality  of 
genius,  that  she  bounded  over  these  steps 
with  an  ease  and  lightness  hardly  paral- 
leled in  the  realms  of  romance.  From 
being  a  poor  nursery-maid,  and  hired 
model  for  artists,  we  find  her  a  few  years 
later  the  wife  of  a  di.stinguished  English 
ambassador  at  Naples, — a  woman  un- 
equalled in  the  beauty  of  her  person,  in 
the  grace,  elegance,  and  fascinations  of  her 
manners,  in  the  extent,  variety,  and  irre- 
sistible charm  of  her  accomplishments. 
From  running  at  the  sound  of  the  bell  to 
receive  orders  for  menial  service  in  the 
house  of  a  teacher,  we  find  her  giving  or- 
ders to  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ruling  the  court  of  Naples,  and 
completely  subjugating  the  heart  of  that 
simple-minded,  sjdent,  impetuous,  fiery- 
souled  hero,  Nelson. 

A  most  inscrutable  bending  of  the  twig 
was  that  which  indicated  the  future  career 
of  the  poor  servant  girl,  Emma  Lyon. 

Marie  Louise,  the  daughter  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg,  might  have  been  expected  to 
have  sucked  in  diplomacy  with  her  moth- 
er's milk.  The  twig  in  her  case,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  most  daughters  of  kings, 
could  not  well  be  supposed  to  be  bent  by 
circumstances  in  any  other  direction  than 
towards  diplomacy ;  yet  it  is  well  known 
how  she  compared  with  Josephine  in 
diplomatic  powers ;  one  was  full  of  saga- 
city, acuteness,  and  tact,  the  other  was  but 
little  removed  from  a  blockhead. 

Louis  XVI.,  who  from  infancy  to  man- 
hood, could  have  breathed  no  other  air 
than  a  diplomatic  one,  whose  bib  and 
tucker  as  a  baby,  whose  jacket  and  trou- 
sers as  a  boy,  whose  coat  and  wig  as  a 
man,  must  necessarily  have  been  deeply 
impregnated  with  diplomacy,  was  almost 
devoid  of  capacity  as  a  diplomatist.  What 
ailed  the  inclination  of  the  tree  in  the 
case  of  this  poor,  unfortunate  king,  as  well 
as  in  that  of  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Bour- 
bons 1  If  he  had  lived  in  Connecticut  at 
the  present  time,  he  might  have  made  a 
fortune,  and  acquired  some  distinction  as 
a  locksmith,  or  he  might  have  rendered 
some  service  to  the  Indian  tribes  with 
whom  his  son  Eleazer  is  said  to  have 
spent  most  of  his  days.  As  it  was,  he 
neglected  the  aflairs  of  state,  the  society 
of  gay  and  handsome  women,  of  his  cour- 
tiers, books,  every  body  and  every  thing  to 
get  away  by  himself  and  work  on  locks  ! 
What  a  singular  instance  of  the  taste  and 
inclination  of  a  man  running  wholly  coun- 
ter to  his  education  and  associations  : 
what  an  instance  of  a  love  implanted  by 
nature  for  what  was  so  far  removed  from 
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the  thoughts  and  hahits  of  those  among 
whom  he  was  brought  up. 

Nature  is  oftentimes  very  irreverent  to- 
wards works  of  men  that  the  multitude 
are  taught  to  hold  in  great  veneration ; 
but  it  never  would  have  been  believed  a 
century  before,  that  she  could  have  been 
guilty  of  so  great  a  disrespect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  that  pompous  and  ''solemn  swell," 
Louis  XIV.j  as  to  have  dared  to  make  a 
locksmith  of  his  descendant. 

The  career  of  Franklin  shows  with  what 
an  inexorable  will  nature  seems  some- 
times to  decree  that  her  work  shall  break 
through  all  the  trammels  and  impediments 
by  which  circumstances  have  hemmed  in 
and  surrounded  it  When  Franklin  was 
sent  minister  to  France,  he  found  on  reach- 
ing there  that  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him.  His  arrival  in  Paris  created  the 
most  intense  sensation.  The  greatest  men 
in  Europe  flocked  around  him,  and  vied 
with  each  other  as  to  which  should  do 
him  greatest  honor.  The  great  philoso- 
pher was  as  plain  and  simple  in  his  attire, 
as  modest  and  unassuming  in  his  manners, 
when  the  observed  of  all  observers  at  the 
most  magnificent  court  in  Europe,  as  he 
was  when  in  his  printing-oflfice  in  Phila- 
delp^hia.  But  there  was  as  much  diplo- 
matic cunning  probably  exercised  in  the 
arrangement  of  that  plain  quaker  toilet 
of  his,  as  was  ever  evintied  in  the  most 
elaborate  and  costly  one  that  diplomatist 
ever  wore.  Sheer  force  of  intellect  had 
enabled  him  to  burst  the  bonds  which  had 
held  him  in  obscurity,  and  he  quietly 
kicked  aside  or  clomb  over  all  the  obsta- 
cles that  encumbered  his  path,  until  he 
took  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  mightiest 
in  the  land.  The  soap-boiler  diplomatist 
and  the  Bourbon  locksmith,  in  the  course 
of  human  events,  were  brought  face  to 
face,  and  as  they  confronted  each  other, 
the  spectat<jr  might  have  exclaimed  "  Look 
on  this  picture ;  and  on  this." 

**  See^  utuit  a  grace  vias  seaUd  on  thU  hrow^ 
A  combiDation.  and  a  fonu,  indctMl, 
Where  every  go<I  did  seem  to  sot  bis  seal, 
To  give  ttio  world  assurance  of  a  man.*^ 

This  was  one  picture ;  the  other  was  a 
good-natured  simpleton,  with  a  Uttle  ca- 
pacity for  lockmaking. 

While  Franklin  was  creating  such  a 
commotion  at  that  court  of  which  Marie 
Antoinette  was  the  head  and  leading  spi- 
rit, the  daughter  of  the  poor  Lancashiro 
laborer  was  spending  her  time  at  ordinary 
servitude;  but  she  became,  not  many  years 
after,  the  confidante  of  the  sister  of  Slarie 
Antoinette,  who  was  queen  of  Naples,  the 
ruler  of  her  conduct,  and  the  controller 
of  her  fortunes. 


The  Bourbons  were  a  Teiy  fastidioiu 
family  (most  of  them),  and  Louis  XV. 
(except  among  his  mistresses)  oonld  not 
hold  mjLich  communion  only  with  persons 
whose  blood  had  been  purified  by  at  least 
two  centuries  refinement  in  the  ranks  of 
the  nobility. 

A  woman  of  decided  ability  in  his  ragn 
was  declared  to  be  ineligible  to  some  post 
about  the  throne,  because  only  aboiiita 
century  had  elapsed  since  her  family  had 
first  been  ennobled.  Nevertheless,  if 
Louis  XVL  and  Maria  Louise  had  asked 
Franklin  and  Lady  Hamilton  concerning 
their  pedigree,  after  giving  them  an  ac- 
count of  it,  they  might,  with  a  good  deal 
of  significance  have  asked  the  question  so 
earnestly  put  in  "  Our  Best  Society,'*  to 
a  nobody  who  was  the  son  of  somebody, 
*'  But,  by  Jupiter,  king  of  gods  and  men, 
who  are  you  7  " 

Lord  Jefirey's  speculations  upon  the 
early  career  of  Franklin  are  as  interesting 
as  they  are  original.  The  reader,  we 
think,  will  forgive  us  for  making  the 
quotation,  if  he  should  be  familiar  with  it 
''We  cannot  help  fancying,"  says  liis 
lordship,  '*  that  if  Franklin  had  been  bred 
in  college,  he  would  have  contented  him- 
self with  expounding  the  metres  of  Pin- 
dar, and  mixing  argument  with  his  pOTt 
in  the  common  room,  and  that  if  Boston 
had  abounded  with  men  of  letters,  he 
would  never  have  ventured  to  come  forth 
from  his  printing-house  ;  or  been  driven 
back  to  it,  at  any  rate,  by  the  sneers  of 
the  critics,  after  the  first  publication  of 
his  Essays  in  the  Busy  Body."  Lord 
Jeffrey  considers  that  Franklin  became  a 
great  man  because  he  lived  in  his  younger 
days  away  from  a  highly  cultivated  and 
refined  literary  society.  (Onr  inference 
is  drawn  from  the  whole  article,  and  not 
from  this  particular  extract.)  He  at- 
tributes his  suoccss  principally  to  what  he 
escaped.  And  what  did  he  escape?  Why, 
he  escaped  the  unwholesome  influence  of 
a  college  education,  and  the  society  of  re- 
fined and  learned  men,  and  enjoyed  in- 
stead (when  he  was  not  occupied  at  soap- 
boiling,  printing,  or  with  his  books,)  the 
society  of  coarse-minded  and  unlearned 
men!  Most  of  the  other  diplomatists 
whose  lives  we  have  been  considering,  or 
propose  to  consider,  happil}'^  had  similar 
privileges.  They  all  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tage in  their  younger  days  of  a  freedom 
from  intelligent  and  cultivated  society; 
and  while  we  have  sought  for  the  germ 
of  their  success  in  the  irresistible  prompt- 
ings of  nature,  Lord  Jettrey  would  ascribe 
it  to  their  having  escaped  those  great  evils, 
a  regular  education  and  the  contaminating 
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influence  of  refined  and  literary  society  ! 
'•Well,  now,  did  you  ever?"  says  Mrs. 
Smith  to  Mrs.  Brown.  "  No,  I  never," 
replies  Mrs.  Brown ;  and  these  comments 
comprise  all  we  have  to  say  in  reply  to 
his  arguments. 

One  of  the  most  glorious  heroes  of  the 
French  Revolution,  Gen.  Hoche,  a  man 
who  seemed  to  combine  all  the  talent  and 
genius  of  Napoleon  with  greater  integrity 
and  amiability  of  character,  possessed  ex- 
traordinary talents  for  diplomacy.  From 
the  fact  of  his  having  been  the  son  of  a 
hostler,  many  would  suppose  that  the 
early  bending  of  the  twig  towards  diplo- 
macy, in  his  case,  as  far  as  education  that 
way  went,  must  have  been  very  slight. 
We,  however,  are  otherwise  minded.  We 
never  yet  knew  a  very  shrewd  horse- 
jockey,  who,  we  think,  would  not  make 
a  good  diplomatist.  He  almost  invariably 
possesses  a  good  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture; quick  penetration  into  and  acute  dis- 
crimination of  character;  can  simulate 
and  dissimulate  well ;  knows  how  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  critical  dissection ; 

"  Bat  keeks  thro*  eVrjr  other  man 
Wi'  sharpened,  alee  InspectioD  ** 

It  will  be  recollected  with  what  indi^ 
nant  astonishment  the  elder  Mr.  Weller 
learned  of  his  son  Sam's  discomfiture  in 
the  diplomatic  encounter  between  him 
and  the  '*  melancholy  chap  in  Mulberry." 
Considering  the  advantages  of  early  edu- 
cation Sam  had  enjoyed,  running  the 
streets,  holding  horses,  sleeping  about  the 
markets.  &c..  old  Mr.  Weller  thought  it 
was  disgraceful.  Stable  boys  are  very  apt 
to  be  shrewd  and  sharp-witted,  and  we 
may  consider  Hoche's  education  as  rather 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the  di- 
plomatic talent.  Of  the  unhappy  fates 
which  awaited  upon  so  many  of  the  pro- 
minent actors  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the^e  are  but  few,  more  to  have  been  de- 
plored than  that  of  Gen.  Hoche.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-nine  after  having 
given  unmistakable  evidence  of  his  capa- 
city, both  as  a  statesman  and  general. 
Alison  almost  trembles  while  speculatmg 
upon  what  might  have  been  the  conse- 
quences, if  he  had  landed  with  his  army 
in  Ireland  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  sagacity  of  no  single  statesman 
has  done  so  much  for  Enp^land,  the  last 
century,  as  that  adverse  wind  he  encoun- 
tered, which  obliged  him  to  put  back  to 
France.  Napoleon  has  testified  to  his 
merits  as  follows: 

"  Hoche  was  one  of  the  first  generals 
that  ever    France    produced.      He  was 


brave,  intelligent,  abounding  in  talent, 
decisive  and  penetrating.  If  he  had  land- 
ed in  Ireland,  he  would  have  succeeded. 
He  was  accustomed  to  civil  war,  had  paci- 
fied La  Vendee,  and  was  well  adapted  for 
Ireland.  He  had  a  fine,  handsome  figure, 
a  good  address,  and  was  prepossessing  and 
intriguing."  Thiers  tells  us  that  he  was 
looked  upon  by  all  republicans  as  the 
only  roan  who  could  singly  have  success- 
fully opposed  Napoleon..  He  was  certain- 
ly made  of  very  superior  stuff*  to  what 
most  of  Bonaparte's  marshals  and  generals 
were  composed  of,  and  if  he  had  lived 
would  undoubtedly  have  proved  a  formida- 
ble rival  to  him.  The  French  Revolution,  it 
is  very  well  known,  was  exceedingly  pro- 
lific in  every  variety  of  villains,  from  the 
ominary  rascal  to  monsters  more  won- 
derful than  *'  the  anthropophagi,  and  men 
whose  heads  do  grow  beneath  their  shoul- 
ders." A  man  who  occupied  about  a 
half  way  position  between  the  two,  was 
Fouch6,  the  notorious  chief  of  police  to 
Napoleon.  The  necessity  of  employing 
such  consummate  rascals  about  a  throne, 
we  think  clearly  enough  shows  why  it  is 
that  "  uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a 
crown."  Notwithstanding  the  numerous 
and  unmitigated  villanies  of  Fouch6,  he 
was  a  very  able  diplomatist.  Napoleon 
said  "  he  could  worm  all  your  secrets  out 
of  you  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  uncon- 
cern." We  introduce  the  following  anec- 
dote of  him,  as  related  by  Alison,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  showing  the  diplomatic 
skill  of  the  supple  and  unscrupulous 
scoundrel,  and  also  of  illustrating  what 
mighty  events  may  depend  upon  seem- 
ingly very  trivial  circumstances. 

"  That  unparalleled  intriguer,  who  had 
been  in  communication  with  Wellington 
and  Mettemich  all  the  time  he  was  chief 
minister  under  Napoleon,  had  promised  to 
furnish  the  English  general  not  only  with 
the  exact  moment  of  attack,  but  with  the 

Elan  of  the  campaign.  Wellinsrton  was 
ourly  in  expectation  of  this  intelligence, 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  know 
in  what  direction  he  should  concentrate 
his  forces ;  and  thence  it  was  that  he  lay 
motionless  in  his  cantonments.  How  he 
did  not  receive  it,  must  be  given  in 
Fouche's  own  words :  *  My  agents  with 
Mettemich  and  Lord  Wellington  had 
promised  marvels  and  mountains;  the 
English  generalissimo  expected  that  I 
should  at  the  very  least  give  him  the  plan 
of  the  campaign.  I  knew  for  certain  that 
the  unforeseen  attack  would  take  place  on 
the  1 6th  or  18th  at  latest.  Napoleon  in- 
tended to  give  battle  on  the  17th  to  the 
English    army    after    having    marched 
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right  over  the  PmssiaDS  on  the  preceding 
day.  He  had  the  more  reason  to  trust 
to  the  success  of  the  plan,  that  Welling- 
ton, deceived  by  false  reports,  believed  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  might  be  defer- 
red till  the  beginning  of  July.  The  suc- 
cess of  Napoleon,  therefore,  depended  on 
a  surprise,  and  I  arranged  my  plans  in 
conformity.  On  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
parture of  Napoleon.  I  dispatched  Madame 

D ,  furnished  with  notes  written  in 

cipher  containing  the  whole  plan  of  the 
campaign.  But  at  the  same  time  I  pri- 
vately dispatched  orders  for  such  obsta- 
cles at  the  frontier^  where  she  was  to 
pass,  that  she  could  not  arrive  at  the  head 
quarters  of  Wellington  till  after  the  event 
This  was  the  real  explanation  of  the  in- 
conceivable security  of  the  generalissimo, 
which  at  the  time  excited  such  universal 
astonishment.' " 

It  was  owing  to  this  arch  intrigue,  it 
,  that 


"There  was  a  soand  of  revelry  by  night, 
And  Belgium's  capital  hod  gathered  then 
Its  beauty  and  its  chivalry :  '* 

And  to  him  too  wo  must  suppose  that  we 
are  indirectly  indebted  for  the  verse  of 
•poetry  from  which  the  above  lines  are  ta- 
ken. And  the  principal  services  he  ever 
rendered  mankind  are  no  doubt  traceable 
to  equally  direct  and  important  events. 
Had  Fouch6  never  lived,  we  think  the 
character  of  lago  would  have  continued 
to  be  regarded  a  much  greater  exag- 
geration upon  nature  than  it  now  appears. 
We  can  discover  no  particular  evidence  of 
any  early  bending  of  the  twig  in  his  case, 
through  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  towards  diplomacy.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  sea  captain,  and  was  intend- 
ed by  his  father  for  the  same  profession ; 
but  being  physically  weak  he  was  sent 
away  from  home  to  receive  an  education. 
He  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  at  quite  an 
early  age  became  a  teacher  of  mathema- 
tics and  metaphysics.  As  a  metaphysi- 
cian we  think  he  must  have  entertained 
some  singular  notions.  He  must  have 
had  a  strong  leaning  towards  the  Augus- 
tus Tomlinson  school  of  philosophers. 

There  was  one  man  turned  up  by  the 
French  Revolution,  who,  althongh  no 
diplomalist  we  cannot  refrain  from  here 
giving  a  sketch  Alison  has  drawn  of  him. 
The  twig  must  have  received  an  awful 
wrench  in  his  case;  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  twisted  out  of  all  earthly 
shape  by  some  convulsion  of  nature.  Of 
all  the  monsters  of  the  French  llevolution 
or  of  any  other  revolution  that  ever  we 
read  of,  he  is  the  most  extraordinary. 


Judge  JeflEHes,  when  oompared  with  him, 
seems  like  quite  a  good  natored  and  ami- 
able man. 

'^Fouq^uier  Tinville  was  the  public 
accuser  m  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
and  his  name  soon  became  as  terrible  as 
that  of  Robespierre  to  all  France.  He 
was  bom  in  Picardy,  and  exhibited  a 
combination  of  qualities  so  extraordinary, 
that  if  it  had  not  been  established  by 
undoubted  testimony,  it  would  have  been 
deemed  fabulous.  Justice  in  his  eyes 
consisted  in  condemning;  an  acquittal 
was  the  source  of  profound  vexation ;  be 
was  never  happy  unless  when  he  had 
secured  the  conviction  of  all  the  accused. 
He  required  no  species  of  recreation; 
women,  the  pleasures  of  the  table  or  of 
the  theatre,  were  alike  indifferent  to  him. 
Sober  and  sparing  in  diet,  he  never  in- 
dulged in  excess,  excepting  when  with 
the  judges  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
when  he  would  at  times  give  way  to  in- 
temperance. His  power  of  undergoing 
fatigue  was  unbounded.  The  sole  recre- 
ation which  he  allowed  himself,  was  to 
behold  his  victims  perish  on  the  scaffold. 
He  confessed  that  that  object  had  great 
attractions  for  him.  He  might,  during 
the  period  of  his  power,  have  amassed  an 
immense  fortune ;  he  remained  to  the 
last  poor,  and  his  wife  is  said  to  have 
died  of  famine.  His  lodgings  were  des- 
titute of  every  comfort,  their  whole  fur- 
niture, after  his  death,  did  not  sell  for 
twenty  pounds.  No  seduction  could  in- 
fluence him.  He  was  literally  a  bar  of 
iron  against  all  the  ordinary  desires  of 
men.  Nothing  roused  his  mind  but  the 
prospect  of  inflicting  death,  and  then  his 
animation  was  such  that  his  countenanoe 
became  radiant  and  expressive." 

There  is  no  doubt  at  all  that 

**  Nature  hath  framed  strange  fellows  in  her  tlm«,* 

but  we  sincerely  hope  that  she  will  be 
satisfied  with  a  specinien  hke  the  above, 
once  in  six  thousand  years,  an4  not  re- 
peat the  monstrosity  oftener. 

We  have  said  nothing  about  the  famous 
Mettemich  (who  as  a  diplomatist  was 
probably  nearly  the  equal  of  Franklin), 
because  being  the  son  of  a  public  func- 
tionary of  some  distinction,  he  may  have 
been,  early  m  life,  thrown  among  diplo- 
matists, and  not  having  any  passion  for 
lockmaking  or  other  mechanical  pursuits, 
may,  while  quite  young,  have  imbibed  a 
fondness  for  diplomacy.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  ho  was  one  of  the  most  prominent 
actors  on  the  political  boards  of  Europe 
for  more  than  thirty  years  of  the  lasl 
half  century. 
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)ther  case,  attended  with 
)le  circumstanoes,  bearing 
jct,  which  we  cannot  omit 
es,  however,  to  prove  the 
ntiment,  that  *  just  as  the 
le  tree's  inclined ; ' — ^but  to 
suspect  as  much  with  re^ 
•ly  education,  as  to  any 

Franklin  Piercd,  before 
d  President,  never  had 
Y  remarkable  diplomatic 
we  suspect  it  must  have 

in  him,  as  in  Louis  Na- 
rmant  state,  but  requiring 
»f  great  power  to  call  it 
the  subject  of  one  of  the 
kble  political  phenomena 
rred  for  many  years.  It 
>sed  for  some  time  that  no 
stitution  tough  enough  to 
•ough  a  presidential  term 
ed  health,  unless  he  had 
the  oflBce,  i.  e.,  unless  he 
iially  hardening  himself  to 
milar  process  to  that  by 
iates  made  himself  proof 
Now  Pierce^  up  to  the 
coming  a  candidate  for  the 
ad  not  been  subjected  to 
e  tests  in  political  crucibles. 
,  comparatively  quiet  and 
thrown  suddenly  into  the 
ical  turmoil  and  strife,  like 
d  at  once  over  regular  and 
s  from  a  militia  captain  to 
o,  he  has  nevertheless  held 
lole  year,  and  grown  fcU 
not  the  fact  an  incredible 
Harrison,  who  in  way  of 
or  the  presidential  chair, 
the  hardening  process  of  a 
arfarc, — had  frequent  and 
«  with  the  Indians,  and 
•ver  match  for  them  with 
Nvks  and  scalping  knives, 
ibout  a  month,  by  the  more 
id  ruthless  warfare  of  poli- 
Tay lor.  a  grim  and  swarthy 
frostbitten,   sunburnt   and 

almost  a  whole  life  spent 
.4its  with  the  savages,  and 
its  with  the  Mexicans,  was 
ike  to  tlie  presidential  chair 
and  an  iron  constitution, 
conflict  with  cruel  cunning 
savages,  to  that  of  keen- 
ous  and  remorseless  politi- 
Dre  up  stoutly  for  a  year 

attacks,  wearing  out  his 
ution  by  slow  degrees,  and 
oik,  a  cool-tempered,  stern, 
lan,  somewhat  experienced 
latters,   but  not  very  old, 


struggled  manfiilly  through  one  term, 
and  had  life  enough  left  to  get  comfort- 
ably settled  at  home,  when  he  died. 

But  President  Pierce,  with  political  ex- 
perience comparatively  limited,  enters  upon 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  with  Marcy  on 
his  right  hand,  and  Gushing  on  his  left 
(both  unambitious,  inexperienced  men  with 
great  disgust  for  scheming),  remorselessly 
pelted  in  front  and  rear  with  hard  shells 
and  soft  shells,  and  dia^xmally  by  great 
and  little  giants,  and  yet  he  grows  fat* 

**  Now  in  the  namee  of  all  the  Gods  at  once, 
Upon  what  meat  doth  this  oar  Gaeear  feed, 
That  be'is  grown  so/o/  7  *' 

It  must  be,  that  he  eats  all  the  oysters, 
while  his  hard  and  soft  friends  quarrel 
about  the  shells. 

A  member  of  Congress,  a  short  time 
ago,  said  that  his  occupation  of  hotel- 
keeper  had  been  sneeringly  alluded  to.  and 
then  went  on  very  conclusively  to  show 
to  his  political  opponents,  as  we  thought, 
that  he  might  hang  out  with  the  same 
propriety  over  his  desk  in  Congress,  as 
over  the  door  of  his  hotel  at  home,  the 
sign,  '^  Accommodation  for  man  and  beast." 
The  political  pugilists  who  seek  to  pro- 
voke a  fight  with  him,  we  think  will  find 
themselves  as  cheerfully  accommodated 
as  travellers  no  doubt  do  at  his  tavern.  In 
speaking  of  the  duties  of  hotel  keepers, 
and  the  shortcomings  of  the  political  hotel 
keeper  at  the  White  House,  he  took  oc- 
casion to  say  that  President  Pierce's 
father  once  kept  a  tavern.  This  circum- 
stance at  once  accounts  for  the  diplomatic 
ability  of  President  Pierce,  on  the  sup- 
position, that  "just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the 
tree's  inclined,"  for  every  one  knows  what 
an  excellent  school  a  tavern  is  for  the  en- 
couragement of  diplomatic  talent.  The 
management,  finesse,  discretion,  and  pru- 
dence there  taught,  must  avail  much  in 
making  a  diplomatist,  if  there  is  any 
virtue  in  education.  It  is,  therefore,  more 
than  probable,  that  President  JPierce 
received  an  early  bias  towards  diplo-^ 
macy,  and  is  now  in  his  natural  ele- 
ment, consequently  growing  fat  upon  the 
office. 

We  will  close  this  article  by  consider- 
ing diplomatic  skill  with  reference  to  some 
traits  of  chai*acter,  which  are  not  generally 
supposed  to  be  conducive  to  a  very  bril- 
liant display  of  it. 

A  distinguished  French  writer  whose 
life  was  chiefly  spent  among  ambassadors 
and  courtiers,  gives  precedence  to  certain 
qualities  for  a  successful  diplomatist,  which 
are  diametrically  the  opposite  of  those 
Chesterfield  so  much  lauds.  They  are  not 
brilliant  qualities,  but  are  solid,  reliable 
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ones,  and  are  by  no  means  rare  in  the 
world.  They  are  contained  in  the  follow- 
ing extract ; — "  Wits  have  not  always 
b^n  good  ambassadors;  and  yain  men 
have  generally  been  the  dupes  of  the 
nation  that  they  were  sent  to  dupe.  The 
best  ambassador  is  the  plodding,  dull 
man,  who  proses  and  bores  his  hearers, 
until  he  has  fairly  wearied  out  the  patience 
of  those  whom  he  is  sent  to ;  such  char- 
acters have  generally  succeeded  in  gaining 
for  their  courts  what  they  wanted."  Yes, 
and  such  characters,  the  world  over,  are 
pretty  apt  to  succeed  in  gaining  whatever 
they  set  their  hearts  upon.  Our  own 
observation  of  the  almost  uniform  suc- 
cess which  waits  upon  those  persons  in 
every  department  and  sphere  of  life  who 
possess  these  qualities,  gives  us  an  un- 
dying faith  in  the  truth  of  the  observa- 
tions. Who  will  hesitate  to  add  their 
testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  perseve- 
ring, energetic,  brazen-faced,  rhinoceros- 
skinned  dunce,  all  over  the  world,  meets 
with  twice  as  much  success  in  life,  as  the 
modest,  sensitive,  quick-witted,  man  of 
genius? 

Chesterfield  and  Talleyrand  were  un- 
doubtedly two  of  the  ablest  diplomatists 
the  world  has  produced,  and  were  also  two 
of  the  greatest  wits ;  yet  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  former  to  the  effect,  that 
wit  stands  greatly  in  the  way  of  success ; 
and  in  the  following  extract  which  we 
give  from  Chesterfield,  he  may  be  con- 


sidered as  indorsing  the  tnith  of  the  lire- 
vious  French  writer. 

"  That  ready  wit,  which  you  so  partially 
allow  me,  may  create  many  admirers; 
but,  take  my  word  for  it  it  makes  few 
friends.  It  shines  and  dazzles  like  the 
noon-day  sun,  but,  like  that  too,  is  very 
apt  to  scorch ;  and  therefore  is  always 
feared.  The  milder,  morning  and  evening, 
light  and  heat  of  that  planet,  sooth  and 
calm  our  minds.  Good  sense,  complai- 
sance, gentleness  of  manners,  attentions, 
and  graces,  are  the  only  things  that  truly 
engage,  and  durably  keep  the  heart  at 
long  run.  Never  seek  for  wit ;  if  it  pre- 
sents itself,  well  and  good ;  but  even  in 
that  case,  let  your  judgment  interpose; 
and  take  care  that  it  be  not  at  the  ex- 
pense of  any  body.  Pope  says  veiy 
truly — 

*  There  are  whom  heaven  has  blest  with  store  of  wBi 
Yet  want  as  much  again  to  govern  it* 

And  in  another  place,  I  doubt  with  too 
much  truth — 

*  For  wit  and  Judgment  ever  are  at  strife, 

Though  meant  each  othei^  aid,  like  man  and  wiHk* " 

Hardly  any  two  other,  men  could  be 
found  better  qualified  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment i^n  the  profitableness  or  unprofit- 
ableness of  wit,  than  Pope  and  Chester- 
field, for  both  of  them  had  a  very  unusual 
endowment  of  it.     . 


EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 
American. — A  most  alarming  avalanche 
of  female  authors  has  been  pouring 
upon  us  the  past  three  months,  nearly  all 
of  whom  are  new ;  and  we  have  allowed 
^a  large  heap  of  books  to  accumulate, 
while  we  have  been  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  them  and  classify  them. 
The  success  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Fanny 
Fern,  has  been  the  cause,  doubtless,  of 
this  rapid  development  of  female  genius, 
but  among  these  new  books  by  ladies,  we 
recognize  the  names  of  some  familiar  and 
popular  authors.  Nearly  all  of  these 
books  are  novels,  and  it  is  rather  remark- 
able that  only  one  is  on  the  womanly  sub- 
ject of  cookery,  an  art  which  is  popularly 
imagined  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  gen- 
tle sex.  But,  if  we  wanted  to  say  an  ill- 
natured  thing  about  woman,  which  there 
is  no  possibility  of  our  ever  being  guilty 


of,  we  should  say  that  all  the  good  cookery 
books  have  been  the  production  of  men. 
Certainly,  no  woman  has  yet  distinguished 
herself  by  a  treatise  on  the  culinary  art 
while  many  men  have.  The  famous 
cookery  book  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  which  is  of- 
tcncr  alluded  to  than  read,  it  is  well 
known,  was  not  written  by  a  woman. 
Mrs.  Glasse  was  only  a  Vll;  and  her 
ivitty  recipe  for  cooking  a  hare  is  the 
only  recipe  of  hers  which  has  been  re- 
membered. If  there  has  ever  been  a  fe- 
male cook  of  sufficient  importance  to  be 
known  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  kitchen 
in  which  she  worked,  we  must  confess 
ourselves  ignorant  of  her  name  and 
achievements.  All  the  renowned  dishes 
that  bear  the  names  of  their  inventors, 
have  been  the  productions  of  masculine 
genius,  and  we  should  be  as  much  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  a  lady  had  invented  a 
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ish,  as  to  hear  of  a  lady  composer, 
architect,  engineer,  or  ship-builder, 
have  been  no  female  Udes,  Caremes, 
.  or  Soyers ;  not  even  a  female  Bril- 
rarin.  The  nearest  approach  to  this 
is  Miss  Leslie  of  Philadelphia,  sister 
ilie  the  painter.  She  has  published 
rery  respectable  and  popular  works, 
art  preservative  of  all  arts,  the  last 
lich,  New  Receipts  for  Cookings 
ist  been  issued  in  a  new  edition,  by 
on  of  Philadelphia.  We  do  not 
ie  that  Miss  Leslie  has  been  a  pro- 
cook,  and  therefore  her  receipts  can- 
ipire  that  degree  of  confidence,  which 
illiant  and  profound  instructions  of 
er  might,  which  are  based  on  his 
tzperimental  knowledge,  and  on  a 
igh  familiarity  with  his  sublime  art. 
soeipts  in  a  cookery  book  should  be 
D  in  a  style  not  only  elegant  and 
3,  but  of  such  clearness  and  exact- 
lat  misconstructions  should  be  im- 
le,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
h  Miss  Leslie  writes  with  great  ease 
uency,  her  language  is  sometimes 
»,  and  her  meaning  uncertain.  Then 
it  is  with  pain  we  allude  to  the  fact, 
.  is  too  evident,  that  she  thinks  too 
r  of  the  great  art  which  she  has  at- 
3d  to  give  instructions  in.  It  is  not 
ler  as  it  was  with  the  great  masters, 
nade  the  world  their  debtors  by 
ixquisite  dissertations  on  pot-d-feu^ 
aste  and  other  kindred  topics,  an 
>ing  pursuit ;  there  are  other  things 
world  she  regards  as  entitled  to  the 
ion  of  a  human  being  besides  pot-d- 
n  the  very  middle  of  her  book,  to  our 
mation,  we  came  upon  the  following 
L  "An  excellent  way  of  im- 
«o  THE  HAIR."    This  is  followed  by 

ipt    "  To  CLEAN    LOOKING-GLASSES  !  " 

!LEAN  Kings,  Brooches,  and  other 
LRY."  "  To  Expel  Fleas  I  "  and  so 
ough  a  few  pages  until  we  stumble 

upon  the  directions  for  making 
cakes,  and  stewing  terrapins.  Now 
;  very  characteristic  and  womanly, 
e  would  not  have  it  otherwise ;  we 

to  see  women  womanly,  but  just 
er  that  the  title  of  the  book  is,  New 
PTS  FOR  Cooking  !  Between  a  re- 
br  the  relief  of  corns,  and  another 
eserving  Autumn  leaves,  we  find 
ons  for  broiling  Canvas  Bock  Ducks, 
lon^t  let  us  be  misunderstood  as  un- 
uing  Miss  Leslie's  receipt  book,  we 
10  doubt  it  contains  much  valuable 
lation,  for  the  class  of  people  for 
instruction  it  was  intended  ;  the 
ts  are  for  American  dishes  and  made 
ehensible  to  the  American  House- 


wife, and  no  one,  we  presume,  will  be  dis- 
posed to  quarrel  with  the  author  for  giv- 
ing more  information  than  she  promised. 
Such  a  book,  to  a  young  housekeeper, 
who  knows  a  good  deal  more  about  the 
piano  than  pies  or  puddings, — and  nearly 
all  young  housekeepers  in  this  country, 
are  of  that  class — must  be  a  real  blessing. 
For  such,  especially.  Miss  Leslie  has  given 
copious  directions  for  "the  selection  of 
suitable  articles,  in  preparing  breakfasts, 
dinners  and  suppers,"  which  will  be  found 
not  the  least  instructive  part  of  her  vol- 
ume. There  are  the  combinations  of  very 
simple  elements  for  about  forty  different 
kinds  of  breakfasts,  some  of  which  have 
an  alarmingly  substantial  look;  as  the 
following,  for  an  Autumn  breakfast,  for 
instance :  "  Pigeons  stewed  with  mush- 
rooms; fried  sweet  potatoes;  boiled  to- 
matoe^muffins ;  milk  toast,"  or  *■  hash- 
ed duck ;  ham  broiled ;  poached  eggs ; — 
flannel  cakes ;  toast." 

A  breakfast  hke  that  might  serve  some 
delicate  people  for  a  dinner.  Under  the 
head  of  *'  Economical  Dinners  for  Small 
Dinners,"  we  find  "Veal  cutlets;  cold 
ham;  spinach;  turnips;  potatoes;  poke; 
asparagus — bidced  batter  pudding."  What 
poke  may  be  we  have  no  idea,  for  the 
name  is  new  to  us  on  a  dinner  bill,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  favorite  with  Miss  Leslie, 
as  she  includes  it  among  the  elements  of 
her  economical  dinners.  It  is  worth  find- 
ing out ;  for  economical  dinners  in  these 
days  of  high  prices,  are  not  to  be  despised, 
and  if  poke  should  be  not  only  economi- 
cal, but  wholesome  and  palatable,  we 
don't  think  its  unsavory  name  should  pre- 
vent its  becoming  fashionable.  Under  the 
head  of  Christmas  Dinner,  we  find  the 
following  remarkable  collection.  "Roast 
turkey;  cranberry  sauce;  boiled  ham; 
turnips ;  beets ;  winter  squash  ;  minoe 
pies."  No  plum  pudding !  There  are  di- 
rections for  Nkvit  Year's  Dinner;  but 
New  Yorkers  never  eat  dinner  on  New- 
year's  day.  Under  the  head  of  Very 
Nice  Family  Dinners  for  Spring,  we  ' 
find  the  following :  '*  Cat-fish  soup ;  roast 
lamb  with  mint  sauce ;  peas ;  asparagus ; 
spinach ;  ground  rice  pudding ;  goose- 
tKJrry  fool."  Very  nice,  we  have  no 
doubt ;  but  cat-fish  soup  and  gooseberry 
fool  have  an  odd  sound  to  us  who  are  not 
familiar  with  those  luxuries.  There  are 
also  copious  instructions  for  dinner  par- ' 
ties,  breakfast  parties,  and  oyster  suppers, 
and  those  who  need  instructions  in  the 
art  of  living  well,  will  not  suffer  if  they 
put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  Miss 
Leslie  and  eat  their  way  through  her 
toothsome  volume. 
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— The  Master^ 8  Hmisey  by  Logan. 
Want  of  space  prevents  us  this  month 
from  noticing  this  new  work,  in  which 
southern  institutions  are  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  interest,  at  the  length  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  do.  The  work  is  pub- 
lished by  McElrath  of  this  city,  and  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  production  of  a  well- 
known  literary  gentleman  who  has  re- 
sided many  years  in  Louisiana,  and  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  not  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  subject  whereof  he  writes. 
The  Master's  House  was  evidently  sug- 
gested by  the  success  of  Uncle  Tern,  but 
it  is  in  no  manner  like  that  work.  There  is 
very  little  of  slave  or  plantation  life  in  it ; 
the  author's  aim  appears  to  have  been  to 
depict  the  society  and  social  usages  which 
a  purely  slavcholding  and  agricultural 
community  creates.  And  he  certainly 
has  done  this  with  great  power,  but,  of 
course,  not  without  exaggeration.  The 
scene  of  the  Master's  House  is  chiefly  in 
Louisiana,  but  it  commences  at  a  New 
England  village.  The  hero  of  impossible 
virtues  is  a  slaveholder,  but  all  the  other 
characters  are  of  a  very  different  type. 
As  a  story  the  book  has  no  merit,  as 
there  is  next  to  no  story  in  it ;  but,  as  a 
succession  of  sketches  of  local  scenery  and 
character,  it  has  very  considerable  merit, 
and  will  be  likely  to  attract  attention 
both  North  and  South. 

—Benton's  Thirty  Years?  View,  This 
is  the  first  part  of  the  long  title  to  Col. 
Benton's  first  volume  of  personal  reminis- 
cences, a  book  from  which  we  have  an- 
tujipated  much  piquant  and  profitable 
reading  since  we  first  read  the  announce- 
ment of  its  being  in  print.  The  second 
part  of  the  title  is  rather  more  significant 
and  definite:  Or^  A  History  of  the 
Working  of  the  American  Government 
for  thirty  years,  from  1820  to  1850.  The 
first  volume  forms  a  book  of  739  closely 
printed  pages  in  double  columns,  and  we 
very  much  doubt  if  any  book  of  equal  mag- 
nitude has  been  published  during  the  pres- 
ent century  which  contains  so  little  that 
is  worth  preserving.  We  never  suspect- 
ed Mr.  Benton  of  being  a  great  man,  but 
we  never  imagined  that  his  reputation 
had  so  small  a  foundation  of  original 
power,  as  we  have  found  to  be  the  case  from 
reading  his  Thirty  Years'  View.  Mr.  Ben- 
ton has  been  thirty  years  in  the  Senate, 
and  during  that  time  he  has  had  the  en- 
tire confidence  of  the  people  who  sent  him 
there  ;  he  has,  during  all  that  time,  been 
master  of  himself,  and  enjoyed  greater  po- 
litical advantages  than  any  other  man  in 
the  nation  ;  Nature  has  given  him  a  splen- 
did physical  constitution,  and  he  has  all 


the  natural  advantages  of  a  great  ormtor— 
a  commanding  person,  a  grave  and  im- 
pressive manner,  and  a  stentorian  voioe. 
He  has  led  an  irreproachable  life  in  all  the 
domestic  relations,  and  has  been  a  hard 
student ;  yet  we  do  not  find  that  he  has 
ever  been  a  leader  in  the  Senate,  or  has 
ever  identified  his  name  with  any  great 
political  measure.  The  world  is  no  Iwtter 
for  his  having  served  thirty  years  in  the 
Senate.  The  great  achievement  of  his  po- 
litical life  seems  to  have  been  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  ^'  expunging  resolution."  a 
trifling  piece  of  partisan  service  scaroe 
worth  mentioning  in  a  grave  history. 
Col.  Benton's  book  is  not  a  history  c^ 
''  the  Working  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment," so  far  as  the  government  worics 
itself  upon  the  character  of  the  people. 
but  simply  a  reporter-hke  review  of 
what  the  government,  or  rather  the  dif- 
ferent governments  and  parties  of  the 
country  have  done  during  that  time,  the 
lion's  part,  of  course,  being  that  of  the  re- 
porter. But,  notwithstanding  the  greet 
space  devoted  to  what  "  Mr.  Benton  said,^ 
"I  said,"  «I"  did,  wrote,  advised,  Ac, 
the  author  does  not  play  a  prominent  part 
in  his  own  history.  He  was  always  a 
second  fiddle  to  a  Jackson,  or  a  Van  Ba- 
rcn.  He  boasts  of  having  the  same  qual- 
ifications for  an  historian  that  were  pos- 
sessed by  Fox  and  Mackintosh,  inasmuch 
as  he,  too,  ^^  had  spoken  history,  acted  his- 
tory, lived  history."  But,  a  man  may  do 
all  of  that  and  yet  not  be  a  good  histo- 
rian, as,  indeed.  Fox  and  Mackintosh 
were  not.  The  literary  merit  of  CoL 
Benton's  book  is  not  great ;  and  we  have 
been  surprised  at  the  want  .of  method  in 
the  production  of  so  methodical  and  ex- 
act a  compiler.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  in  the  volume  which  could  not  be 
found  in  a  file  of  the  Washington  papers, 
and  we  imagine  that  future  historians 
will  prefer  going  to  original  sources  for 
the  materials  of  history.  But  there  are 
some  few  things  in  the  volume  which  are 
purely  Bentonian,  and  veiy  admirable  in 
their  way.  Such,  for  instance,  as  the  biogra- 
phical sketches  of  Mr.  Macon,  of  John 
Taylor  of  Carolina,  and  of  other  politk»l 
worthies  whom  he  had  known  personally. 
He  appears  to  be  too  much  of  a  hero  wor- 
shipper to  be  himself  a  hero,  and  his  de- 
votion to  General  Jackson  is  too  absorb- 
ing and  intense  to  permit  him  to  make  a 
reliable  analysis  of  the  character  of  that 
remarkable  man. 

— CaproiVs  History  of  California, 
California  is  rather  young,  as  yet,  to  have 
a  written  history,  but  it  is  very  desirable 
to  have  all  the  authentic  information  that 
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5  gathered  in  relation  to  its  present 
ion  ;  and  to  give  this  appears  to  have 
;he  aim  of  the  author  of  a  History 
lifornia.  by  E.  S,  Capron^  recent- 
>li.shed  by  Jewett  &  Co.  of  Boston, 
irly  history  of  the  country  is  rapid- 
need  at,  but  the  author  has,  very 
*Jy,  confined  himself  to  the  present 
ion  Of  the  gold  State,  and  has  given 
I  deal  of  valuable  information,  much 
leaned  by  personal  observation  and 
ch,  in  a  plain  but  clear  and  readable 

*argent^8  Standard  Header,  ^  Eve- 
)  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  a 
T  school  education,  well  knows  the 
bance  of  a  Reader,  and  how  much  the 
e  taste  of  the  man  is  influenced  by 
reed  reading  of  the  boy  at  school, 
rs.  heretofore,  have  been  excceding- 
[)erfect,  and  many  of  them  appear 
e  been  compiled  with  but  little  in- 
nt  thought  or  care.  But  greater 
ion  has,  of  late,  been  paid  to  this 
•f  books,  and,  one  of  the  best  of  them 
'^e  have  examined  is  the  First  Class 
lard  Reader^  by  Epes  Sargent, 
has  been  lately  published  by  J.  C. 
'.  The  selections  have  been  made 
jeat  care,  and  with  an  eye  not  only 
rhetorical  but  the  moral  character 
pieces  selected. 

iotogravhic  Views  of  Egypt,  Past 
^resent/^  gives  us  the  result  of  the 
.  P.  Thompson's  travels  in  the  regions 
Nile.  It  is  a  work  both  descrip- 
'  the  incidents  of  travel,  and  of  the 
)f  scholarly  research.  The  journey 
igun  in  the  month  of  January,  1853, 
ontinued  for  some  three  months, 
tiompson  calls  his  sketches  '•  photo- 
c  views,"  because  they  were  taken 
time  "from  the  light  which  each 
tself  threw  upon  the  mind,  photo- 
jd  from  the  outward  upon  the  in- 
'  But  we  do  not  always  find  in 
the  perfect  accuracy  which  the 
»ion  implies,  although  they  are 
il  enough  to  convey  a  pretty  vivid 
ision.  It  is  difficult  to  write  any 
about  Egypt  at  this  day,  which 
je  strictly  new,  except  in  the  way 
Lepsius  does  it,  by  unfolding  the 
ig  of  new  discoveries,  and  yet  it  is 
as  difficult  to  write  about  Egypt, 
)t  be  interesting.  The  oldest  of  the 
8,  by  the  wonderful  light  which  her 
ied  monuments  throw  upon  anti- 
has  become  the  freshest  of  the 
8,  and  her  tombs  possess  all  the 
y  of  interest,  of  a  modem  revolu- 
r  a  contemporary  war.  The  anti- 
n,  the  linguist,  the  minologist,  and 
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the  Christian,  are  alike  absorbed  in  the 
revelations  which  the  science  of  the 
nineteenth  century  is  disclosing,  from  the 
obscurities  of  a  once  almost  forgotten  past. 
Mr.  Thompson,  being  a  clergyman,  dwells 
particularly  upon  the  relations  of  Egyptian 
memorials  to  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
he  is  not  one  of  those  bibliotes,  who 
carries  his  reverence  for  the  latter,  to  the 
extent  of  insisting  upon  the  litersd  inspi- 
ration of  every  letter  and  figure  as  they 
are  now  found.  He  admits  that  the 
Hebrew  computation  of  time  cannot  be 
reconciled  even  to  Poole's  short  method  of 
Eg^'ptian  chronology,  and  frankly  adopts 
the  longer  dates  of  the  Septuagint  version. 
Nor,  in  doing  so,  does  he  fear  that  he  in- 
validates in  the  least,  the  real  contents  of 
revelation.  His  whole  account  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Egyptian  discovery  is 
intelligent,  liberal,  and  animated. 

—  We  remember  to  have  read  a  part 
of  Mr.  Hammond's  '•  Hills,  LakeSj  and 
Forest  Scenes,^^  when  they  were  first 
printed  in  the  Albany  Daily  Register^ 
and  were  charmed  with  a  certain  fresh- 
ness and  buoyancy  of  feeling  which  they 
exhibited.  Now  that  his  sketches  of  the 
wilds  of  Clinton,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Essex 
Counties,  with  their  primeval  scenes,  and 
famous  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  are 
gathered  into  a  volume,  they  have  lost 
none  of  their  original  quality.  The  style, 
we  note  now,  is  slightly  too  ambitious 
here  and  there,  and  would  gain  by  sim- 
plicity, but  the  description  of  lone  lakes, 
silent  woods,  roaring  waterfalls,  and  all 
the  moving  accidents  of  fish  and  fowl,  are 
none  the  less  animated.  The  stories  of 
backwoods  life,  of  encounters  with  bears, 
snakes,  and  *'  Ingens,"  make  little  pre- 
tensions to  humor,  but  are  still  racy  and 
truthful,  and  have  the  genuine  smack  of 
nature  about  them.  In  these  branding 
days,  with  a  solstitial  sun  overhead,  and 
the  stones  of  the  pavement  hotter  than 
the  floor  of  Pandemonium,  it*  fills  one 
with  a  thrill  of  despair,  to  read  these 
pleasing  tales  of  the  cooling  forests  and 
brooks. 

—  The  "  Scripture  Readings'*'*  of  the 
Kev.  John  Cummings  are  brief  comments 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  plain,  practical,  and  direct, 
and  do  not  aim  at  exegesis,  yet  the  perfect 
coolness  with  which  the  writer  treats 
some  parts  of  the  literal  text,  as  if  the 
difficulties  pointed  out  by  Christian  schol- 
ars had  no  existence,  is  almost  amusing. 
He  actually  contends  that  the  waters  of 
the  deluge  were  above  the  highest  moun- 
tains of  Asia,  and  then  adds :  '^  Hitchcock 
believes  that  the  deluge  was  not  uniYersaL 
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You  can  read  his  reasons,  which  are  per- 
fectly consistent  with  true  piety,  though 
not  satisfactory  to  me."  In  other  respects, 
these  comments  are  intelligent,  clear,  and 
forcible,  showing  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  Scriptures,  and  a  rare  power  of 
explanation,  with  occasional  eloquence. 

—  The  ''Tent  and  the  Altar''  is  by 
the  same  author,  and  contains  a  commen- 
tary upon  the  patriarchal  life  of  the  an- 
cient Jewish  fathers.  "  The  patriarchs," 
says  the  writer,  "  lived  in  the  dawn  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  and  in  the 
youthful  days  of  the  human  race.  Each 
tent  was  a  little  world  revolving  round  its 
own  fireside.  Each  patriarch  was  a  prince, 
ruling  over  few  but  faithful  subjects.  All 
of  them  were  among  the  first  experiments 
of  grace  in  a  fallen  world,  tho  first  proofs 
of  its  transforming  and  elevating  influ- 
ences." 

—  A  useful  little  book  is  "  Baker's 
School  Music-Book''  which  is  a  collec- 
tion of  songs,  chants,  and  hymns,  for 
juvenile  classes.  A  simple  system  of  in- 
struction in  music  is  first  given,  and  then 
illustrations  taken  from  popular  songs  and 
hymns,  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  young. 

—  The  latest  number  of  the  fine  Bos- 
ton edition  of  the  British  Poets  contains 
the  poems  of  Falconer,  with  a  life  of  the 
poet  by  the  Rev.  John  Mitford,  and  co- 
pious illustrative  notes.  Falconer's  verse 
IS  not  the  most  vigorous  and  musical,  and 
yet  his  "  Shipwreck "  has  no  little  fasci- 
nation in  it,  perhaps  as  much  from  its  fore- 
shadowing of  his  own  fate  as  from  its 
intrinsic  merits.  Ilis  minor  poems  aro 
feeble  and  scarcely  worth  preserving. 

—  A  neat  and  complete  edition  of  tho 
"  Poems  of  Samuel  Rogers "  has  been 
prepared  by  Epes  Sargent,  in  a  style 
quite  equal  to  his  late  edition  of  Camp- 
bell. It  contains  all  the  poems  that  the 
yenerable  poet  has  published,  with  a  most 
agreeable  and  vivacious  life  of  tho  author, 
to  which  Che  memoirs  of  Moore,  Byron, 
and  other  contemporaries  have  helped  to 
contribute.  Mr.  Sargent  has  a  rare  facil- 
ity in  culling  the  pleasant  things  of  litera- 
ture, and  in  putting  them  together  with 
discrimination  and  taste.  Those  who  read 
his  memoir  of  Campbell  will  be  eager  to 
get  his  remarks  on  Rogers,  which  are 
quite  as  authentic  and  none  the  less, 
diarming. 

—  Among  tho  posthumous  works  of 
the  late  distin^ishcd  divine  and  traveller, 
Dr.  Stephen  Olin,  was  one  called  *'  Greece 
and  the  Golden  Horn,"  which  has  been 
ably  edited  by  his  friend,  Profrssor 
McClxntock.  'it  is  characterized,  as  the 
editor  says,  by  the  same  quaUties  of  ex- 


cellence that  have  marked  Dr.  Olin's 
previous  writings,  particularly  his  travels 
m  the  East  ^^His  mind  was  singularly 
comprehensive ;  but  at  the  same  time  haa 
a  rare  facility  of  accurate  and  minute  ob- 
servation ;  and  these  qualifications,  com- 
bined with  a  severe  and  conscientious 
truthfulness,  fitted  him  admirably  to 
write  books  of  travel.  He  does  not  give 
us  romance,  but  reality,  which  is  better ; 
ho  tells  us  what  he  saw.  not  what  he 
dreamed."  At  the  present  time,  his  nar^ 
rative  of  his  sojournin  Greece  will  possess 
a  peculiar  value. 

—  No  complete  history  of  the  "  PrO" 
testant  Church  in  Hungary"  has  been 
prepared  previous  to  the  German  version, 
by  a  friend  of  Merle  D'Aubignc,  which 
Dr.  Craio  has  now  translated  into  Eng- 
lish. The  materials  have  been  drawn 
from  authentic  and  original  sources,  and 
we  have  the  word  of  the  distinguished 
historian  of  the, Reformation  that  they 
may  be  relied  upon  in  every  particular. 
It  relates  to  Christian  experiences  that 
have  been  hitherto  almost  unknown,  and 
opens  up  a  new  chapter  in  the  annids  of 
martyrdom.  We  get,  in  the  course  of 
the  narrative,  some  impressive  glimpses 
of  tho  political  condition  of  Hungary, 
under  the  rule  of  its  different  Houses. 

English. — ^The  author  of  the  "  Theory 
of  Human  Progression,"  who  now  an- 
nounces his  name  as  P.  E.  Dove,  has  re- 
deemed the  part  promise  of  that  work,  in  a 
treatise  on  the  ''  Elements  of  Social  Sci- 
ence."  It  is  in  style  and  principle  very  mudi 
like  the  Theory,  quite  as  elaborate  in  logical 
forms,  and  quite  as  original  in  its  main 
purpose.  Mr.  Dove,  as  our  readers  may 
remember,  lays  it  down  as  a  fundamentid 
proposition,  that  the  Sciences  are  devel- 
oped in  a  strict  logical  order,  which  order 
is  also  their  chronological  order.  In  other 
words,  each  science  has  its  peculiar  ob- 
ject-noun, with  which  it  is  exclusively 
concerned,  but  the  study  of  which  leads 
ipevitably  to  other  objects,  in  a  regular 
sequence.  Thus  arithmetic,  the  most  gene- 
ral or  comprehensive  of  the  sciences,  con- 
ducts us  to  algebra,  algebra  to  geometry, 
geometry  to  mechanics,  mechanics  to 
physics,  physics  to  chemistry,  chemistry 
to  vegetable  and  animal  physiology,  and 
physiology  to  politics,  political  economy 
and  morals,  &c  Each  succeeding  science 
is  an  apphcation,  on  higher  grounds,  of 
the  principles  of  those  sciences  that  pre- 
cede it,  and  cannot  be  perfected  until  its 
precursors  have  attained  a  considerable 
degree  of  development  But  when  thoae 
precursors  have  reached  a  positive  or  cer- 
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state,  the  unfolding  of  the  others  be- 
s  a  matter  of  course.  As  soon  as  the 
ematical  sciences,  the  force  sciences, 
)hysical,  the  chemical,  and  the  phy- 
sical sciences  are  more  or  less  com- 
the  social  sciences,  by  which  are 
it  politics  and  political  economy,  must 
e  af  a  greater  certitude  and  perfec- 

\  Dove's  classification  of  the  sciences 
lilar  to  Comte's,  and  yet  in  many  re- 
s  quite  diil'erent.  He  is  not  a  simple 
ionist,  like  Comte,  but  admits  of  in- 
e  or  metaphysical  truths  which 
ie  rejects.  In  the  order  of  his  ar- 
^ment,  too,  he  docs  not  follow  prc- 
••  the  same  sequence  as  Comte,  be- 
!  he  classifies  his  sciences  according 
e  relatioijs  of  thought,  while  Comte 
fies  according  to  the  dependence  of 
Dmena.     Mr.  Dove  was  accused,  by 

English  review,  shortly  after  the 
cation  of  his  *'  Theory."  of  having 
ted  his  system  from  that  of  the  great 
;h  philosopher ;  but  in  a  pamphlet 
h.  he  wrote  in  reply  to  the  critique, 
lowed  that  there  were  essential  dis- 
ons  between  the  two  schemes ;  while 
ated  tliat  up  to  the  time  of  writing 
took,  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
s  of  his  contemporary.  It  was  cer- 
f  remarkable  that  two  thinkers, 
ly  unknown  to  each   other,  should 

fallen  into  such  similar  trains  of 
5ht ;  but  Mr.  Dove's  explanation  was 
tisfactory  as  to  acquit  him  at  once  in 
linds  of  all  candid  or  discerning  men 
the  charge  of  having  surreptitiously 
jpriated  the  labors  of  others. 
le  '•  Elements  m  Political  Science,"  is 
pplication  to  politics  of  the  philoso- 
yi  the  theory.  The  object-noun  of 
cs,  according  to  that,  is  the  idea  of 
ce,  and  the  whole  and  exclusive  func- 
of  the  state  is  the  establishment  of 
oe  among  all  men.     The  legislator,  as 

has  nothing  to  do  with  benevolence, 
ility,  or  any  other  object,  bat  justice, 
r  objects  may  fall  legitimately  within 
phere  of  other  sciences,  but  the  sci- 
of  politics  deals  alone  with  equity  or 
1  justice.  This  statement  is  not  new, 
iaily  in   this  country,  where  a  large 

of  political  thinkers  have  always 
!  the  chief  function  of  the  state  to 
st  in  the  impartial  administration  of 
I  laws,  but  the  deduction  of  the  truth 
e  mode  in  which  it  is  accomplished 
Ir.  Dove,  and  the  illustrations  by 
li  it  is  enforced,  are  both  new,  and 
a  genuine  and  valuable  contribution 
)litical  literature.  Indeed,  the  work 
important  in  many  aspects,  that  we 


hope  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  careful 
consideration  hereafter.  In  the  mean 
time  we  content  ourselves  with  a  wish 
that  it  may  be  speedily  republished  in 
this  country. 

— Among  the  posthumous  works  of  the 
late  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  was  a 
"  Supplement  to  Vacation  Rambles^^^  a 
book  giving  an  account  of  one  of  the 
learned  jurist's  journeys  on  the  continent. 
In  style  and  character  it  resembles  the 
original  which  it  completes.  It  exhibits 
the  author  in  his  best  light,  as  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  graceful  writer,  fond 
of  relws,  the  gentler  arts,  nice  in  taste, 
poetic  in  sentiment,  but  never  passionate 
or  vehement  either  in  his  likings  or  ^- 
likings.  He  describes  with  accuracy  and 
judgment,  in  a  kind  of  sober  enthusiasm 
which  has  enough  of  admiration  in  it  to 
kindle  the  sympathy  of  the  reader,  but 
not  enough  to  make  an  indelible  impres- 
sion on  the  memory.  It  is  in  vain  that 
one  looks  for  raptures  in  him,  and  yet  his 
ob*iervations  and  fancies  are  always  ge- 
nial and  agreeable.  We  have  marked 
several  passages  in  the  book  for  extract, 
but  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  single  one, 
an  episode  suggested  by  the  name  of  Sir 
William  Follett,  an  old  companion  at  the 
bar,  as  he  read  it  in  the  travellers'  book  at 
a  hotel  in  Naples.  It  is  a  brief  but  strik- 
ing commentary  on  the  life  of  a  brilliant 
and  successful  lawyer.     He  says : 

**  Before  me  Imy  an  expiring  relic— ft>r  the  writer 
WM  stricken  mortalljr  when  be  traced  it— of  a  life  of 
the  most  earnest  endeavors,  and  the  most  brilliant 
Bucceases— a  life  loved,  prized,  cherished,  honored, 
beyond  the  common  lot  even  of  distinguished  men — 
the  life  of  an  advocate  who  had  achieved,  with  triam- 
pbant  ease,  the  foremost  place  in  a  profeSs^ion,  which 
in  its  exerclM  involves  intimate  parUdpatlon  with 
the  interests,  hope^  fears,  passions,  affections^  and 
vicisftitndes  c^  many  lives ;  the  life  of  a  politician  ad- 
mired by  the  first  assembly  of  freemen  in  the  world, 
idolized  by  partisans,  respected  by  opponentSi  es- 
teemed by  the  best,  consulted  by  the  wisest,  whose 
declining  health  was  the  subject  of  solicitude  to  his 
sovereign — quenched  in  its  prime  by  too  prodigal  a 
use  of  its  energies ;  and  what  remains  ?  A  name 
dear  to  the  affections  of  a  few  friends;  th^  waning 
image  of  a  modest  and  earnest  speaker;  and  the 
splendid  example  of  success  embodied  in  a  ifortane  of 
204',000/.,  acquired  in  ten  years  by  the  labors  which 
hastened  its  cxtincUon- are  all  this  world  posseesea 
of  Sir  WilliKm  Follett  The  poet's  anUdpation, 
'Non  omnia  moriar,'  so  &r  as  it  Indicates  earthly 
duration,  has  no  place  in  the  surviving  vestiges  of  bia 
career.  To  mankind,  to  his  country,  to  his  profticeion, 
he  has  left  nothing;  not  amea^ture  conceived,  not  a 
danger  averted,  not  a  principle  vindicated ;  not  a 
speech  intrinsically  worthy  of  preservation  ;  not  a 
striking  image,  not  an  affecting  sentiment ;  in  his 
death  the  pr/wer  of  mortality  is  supreme.  How 
strange — how  sadly  strange— that  a  course  so  splendid 
should  end  in  darluiess  so  obscure  I  ** 

The  same  lament  is  applicable  to  eTCiy 
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intellectual  career,  which  is  not  connected 
with  literature;  for  books  are  the  only 
amber  in  which  the  precious  thoughts  of 
genius  can  be  preserved. 

-r-One  of  the  many  evils  of  the  eiristing 
attempt  at  war, — for  thus  far  it  is  little 
more  than  attempt, — is  the  multitude  of 
books  that  are  printed  about  Russia  and 
Q'urkey.  We  have  before  us  a  h'fet  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  volumes  on  these 
subjects,  without  mentioning  pamphlets, 
issued  within  the  last  two  months.  Some 
arc  personal  memoirs,  others  compilations 
from  older  books,  and  others  mere  politi- 
cal catchpennies.  A  few,  however,  throw 
light  upon  the  structure  of  the  semi-bar- 
Im^us  societies  of  both  nations,  and  by 
slimming  them  one  gets  occasionally  a 
ffood  thing  or  two.  In  Dr.  Lee's  "  Last 
Days  of  Alexander  and  First  Days  of 
Nichoias^^^  we  find  this  anecdote  told  in 
illustration  of  the  universal  corruption 
which  prevails  in  the  Russian  adminis- 
tration. 

"■  When  the  Emperor  Alexander  was  at  one  of  the 
mUltary  colonics  a  few  years  ago  (In  a  toor  of  ioBpec- 
Hon),  ho  went  round  Tblting  every  house ;  and  on 
•very  table  he  fbund  a  dinner  prepared,  one  of  the 
principal  artlclcA  of  which  consisted  In  a  young  pig 
roasted.  The  Prince  Yolhonsky  suspected  there  was 
0ome  trick,  and  cut  off  the  tall  uf  the  pig  and  put  It  In 
hla  pocket  On  entering  the  next  bouse,  the  pig  was 
presented,  but  without  the  tail :  upon  which  Trince 
Yolhansky  said  to  the  emperor, '  I  think  this  an  old 
IHend !  *  The  emperor  demanded  his  meaning,  when 
bo  took  out  the  tall  frum  his  pocket  and  applied  it  to 
the  part  fVom  which  it  had  been  removed.  The  em> 
peror  did  not  relish  the  Jest,  and  it  was  supposed  this 
piece  of  pleasantry  led  to  the  prince's  disgrace." 

It  was  not  uncommon,  we  have  been 
told,  in  former  days,  when  the  specie  in 
the  banks  of  Wall-street  was  to  bo  inves- 
tigated, for  boxes  of  gold  to  be  sent  about 
fi^m  bank  to  bank,  d  la  roasted  pig  in 
Russia.  The  same  author  asserts  that 
during  the  reign  of  Nicholas,  he  has  car- 
ried on  an  uninterrupted  war  of  twenty- 
eight  years  with  the  Circassians  at  an 
annual  loss  of  20,000  lives,  or  of  nearly 
600,000  lives  in  all.  In  the  two  cam- 
paigns against  Turkey,  1828-29,  some 
300,000  perished  by  sword  or  pestilence, 
and  in  the  various  campaigns  against  Per- 
sia, Poland,  and  Hungary,  the  losses  were 
no  less  enormous.  It  seems  to  cost  con- 
siderable to  maintain  order  in  Europe,  if 
we  may  judge  from  these  statements  ! 

— Another  writer  on  Russia,  Ivan  Gol- 
oviNj — of  whom  we  gave  a  biographical 
'  sketch  in  an  early  number  of  the  Alonth- 
ly, — a  Russian  himself  by  birth.-*in  his 
*•  Nations  of  Russia  and  Turkey ^^^ 
gives  a  bad  account  of  Nicholas,  whom 
he  describes  as  false-hearted,  cruel,  re- 
lentless, and  without  talent    He  says : 


**  Europe  does  not  yet  know  tbi*  man.  He  li 
thought  to  have  talenta,  and  be  baa  only  vloei.  Hl*> 
tory  will  only  be  puzzled  which  title  to  giv*  hinh— 
*  A  crowned  Don  Quixote,'  *  A  drUI-eergeant  qioQed,* 
or  *  A  woman-wbipper.*  Hay  nan  was  only  bla  pnpIL 
We  could  give  the  names  of  women  whom  Klcbote 
has  caused  to  be  whipped  by  the  police  for  the  crime 
of  LiberaUsm;  and  so  true  is  it,  that  at  8t  Peteit- 
burg  any  body  can  tell  yon  bow  theM  aflkin  aie 
managed.  In  fkct,  the  Busaians  are  so  broken  Into 
despotism,  that  they  look  on  it  as  quite  natoral  that 
women  sliould  be  punished,  and  punished  by  the 
whip.  •  •  When  Pushkin,  the  greatest  poet  of 
Bussia,  fell  by  the  band  of  an  adventurer,  sod  the 
people  wore  crowding  round  the  house  where  be  hy« 
NichohkS  in  bis  Jealousy,  allowed  the  Frenchmaik 
who  bad  killed  him  in  the  duel  to  escape;  and, 
meeting  Krylofl^  the  flibullst,  be  said  to  him,  *  What 
a  pity  that  Pushkin  is  dead.'  *  Sire,  it  Is  an  In^Mn- 
ble  loss,'  answered  the  old  man.  *  Yea,  be  gnv«  ex- 
oellent  dinners,'  replied  the  Emfieror,  who  wm 
speaking  of  Count  Mnasin  Pushkin,  who  bad  died  at 
Moscow  some  months  before.  y^vX  exquisite  tMtol 
Lermontofi;  another  eminent  Bnasian  poet,  died,  and 
Nicholas  ezchdmed— *  lie  lived  like  a  dog,  and  he 
has  died  like  one  I'  BylefedT  was  a  distiugnisbed 
lyric  poet  Nicholas  hanged  him  I  That  ia  hla  way 
of  treating  Bnssian  talent  Pokjaleff  was  another 
yoyng  poet  of  Liberal  tendencies.  Nicholas  called 
him  to  him  and  embraced  him.  Every  body  beUer- 
ed  that  he  meant  to  take  him  into  £ivor.  He  made 
blm  a  soldier;  and  when  the  poet  died,  a  IHend, 
wiithing  to  find  his  body,  was  told  to  go  and  look 
among  the  boxes  which  are  used  as  coffins  fiv  the 
common  soldiers  I  Bakoloflbky  wrote  some  spirited 
verses  agninst  the  Czar.  His  Judges  asked  him 
whether  be  bad  not  burled  his  fiercest  invectives 
against  Qod?  *Yes,'  replied  the  poet  *  knowing 
that  God  is  more  mordfUl  than  the  Czar.'  He  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  which  be  never  quitted, 
save  as  acorptfe.  Even  at  this  very  moment  Nlebo- 
las  is  wreaking  bis  vengeance  on  Bakuuin,  whom  bs 
is  pledged  to  Austria  to  keep  immured  in  prison. 
Disgust  prevents  our  continuing  the  sad  list  of  vic- 
tims, and  wo  will  therefore  conclude  by  mentioning 
a  single  fact,  to  show  hi^mode  uf  treating  female 
poetA.  Madame  Bastoptchm  wrote  some  verses  enti- 
tled *  The  Husband  and  the  Wife.'  The  husband  is 
Bussia,  and  the  ^ife  is  Poland,  and  the  poet  shows 
Uiat  if  they  do  not  love  one  another,  it  is  for  want  of 
a  proper  understanding.  Madame  Bastoptcbin  was 
exiled  to  Moscow ;  the  Court  goes  there,  and,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  the  Empress  meets  the  exile  at 
Madame  Nessclrode's,  and  Invites  her  to  a  ball  at  the 
palace.  As  soon  as  Nicholas  sees  her,  he  orders  her 
to  quit  the  palace  1 " 

We  add  some  other  anecdotes  of  the 
same  Imperial  personage  from  the  same 
volume. — 

^'At  the  Female  Orphan  Institution,  Bt  Petezs> 
burg,  there  is  the  nursery  for  governesses,  placed  on* 
der  the  orders  of  Count  YlelhiegourskL  One  of  the 
young  ladies  found  herself  in  an  interesUng  condi- 
tion, and  became  a  muther,  without  the  superintend- 
ents being  able  to  indicate  precisely  which  of  them  it 
was.  The  Emperor,  fUriuus,  proceeded  to  the  pboe 
in  person.  Ho  harangued  the  young  ladles,  and  de> 
dared  that  unless  the  gulity  one  named  herself  he 
would  cause  them  all  to  be  visited  by  professional 
men ;  and  that  if  she  did,  she  should  be  pardoned. 
No  one  presented  herself^  and  the  Czar  left  the  houses 
giving  himself  up  to  a  rage  which  is  dlfflcult  to  de- 
pict   As  he  passed  through  the  corridor,  one  of  the 
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ttadents  threw  henelf  at  his  foot,  and  declared  that, 
to  save  her  companloos  from  an  affront,  she  confeas- 
•»d  herself  guilty.  Nicholas  kicked  her  away  n1th 
his  foot,  saying,  *  it  wms  too  late.*  Is  not  that  a  trait 
worthy  at  Caligula?  •  •  At  Moscow,  Nicholas 
one  day  visited  the  hospitals.  At  the  Maricnsky 
Hospttid,  an  invalid  old  roan  Aised  himself  in  his 
bod,  aiid  said,—*  Your  Majesty,  at  last,  must  know 
how  they  treat  u&  The  dying  generally  speak  the 
truth,  but  Crars  do  not  like  to  listen  to  it'— *  Speak, 
you  rascal  1 '  exclaimed  Nicholas ;  '  but  if  you  are 
nnlucky  enough  to  utter  a  single  word  tliat  dues  not 
prove  to  bo  true,  I'll  have  yon  flogged  to  death.* 
And  there  was  an  expression  so  Satanic  in  the  look 
and  gestures  of  the  Autocrat,  that  the  old  man  lost 
the  use  of  bis  speech ;  he  became  pale,  foil  back  upon 
his  pallet,  and  never  spoke  again.** 

"We  suspect  from  the  nature  of  many  of 
the  stories  in  these  books,  that  they  are 
gotten  up  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
present  state  of  the  English  market 

— We  have  just  spoken  of  a  work  in 
prose,  left  by  the  late  Justice  Talfourd,  but 
the  English  journals  contain  also  extracts 
from  a  drama  found  among  his  papers. 
It  is  a  historical  tragedy  in  five  acts, 
called  the  Castilian,  and  founded  upon 
the  revolt  of  the  Commons  of  Castile,  un- 
der Don  John  de  Padilla.  against  Cardinal 
Adrian,  the  regent  of  Charles  the  Fifth. 
As  he  has  drawn  Padilla,  at  the  same 
time  an  ardent  patriot,  a  devoted  royalist, 
a  conservative  politician,  and  a  leader  of 
rebels,  he  has  had  great  difBculties  in  re- 
conciling such  seemingly  opposite  traits  of 
character,  but  the  motive  of  his  rebellion 
is  derived  from  certain  personal  outrages 
which  he  had  received,  and  the  indigna- 
tion consequent  thereon,  artfully  inflamed 
by  his  wife.  The  several  personages  are 
discriminated  with  great  truth  and  fidelity, 
as  the  plot  is  unfolded,  with  considerable 
narrative  skill,  but  the  play  is  scarcely 
adapted  to  the  stage,  and  awakens  no 
vivid  interest  in  the  reading.  Talfourd, 
though  somewhat  of  a  poet,  was  not  a 
dramatist  and  such  of  his  plays  as  have 
reached  a  moderate  degree  of  success,  owe 
it  to  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  knowledge  of  stage  busi- 
ness, which  they  display,  rather  than 
their  dramatic  merits.  lie  wants  vigor 
and  boldness,  while  he  refinps  too  much, 
both  in  words  and  sentiment,  to  produce 
vivid  impressions  on  a  miscellaneous  au- 
dience. Single  lines  and  particular  pas- 
sages of  his  plays  will  be  remembered, 
but  as  a  whole,  they  cannot  attain  a  per- 
manent fame. 

•  — A  work  which  is  receiving  no  little  at- 
tention  just  now  from  the  English  Re- 
views, is  Dr.  Waagen's  "  Treasures  of 
Art  in  Great  Britain,"  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  art  galleries  of  that 
eountiy  that  has  appear^    It  not  only 


^ves  a  full  history  of  Art  in  Great 
Britain,  but  intelligent  and  discriminating 
criticisms  of  all  the  leading  pictures,  with 
judicious  characterizations  of  the  promi- 
nent modem  British  artists.  The  author 
is  a  learned  German,  well  known  by  his 
previous  writings  on  Art,  who  spent  ma- 
ny ^lonths  in  England,  visiting  collection 
after  collection,  with  a  view  to  an  accurate 
description  of  the  whole.  All  the  great 
houses  which  contain  galleries  of  pictures, 
engravings,  or  statuary,  appear  to  have 
been  freely  opened  to  him,  and  he  made 
excellent  use  of  his  opportunities.  In  no 
country  in  the  world,  hardly  excepting 
Italy,  are  there  more  fine  pictures  than  in 
England ;  but  unlike  those  of  Italy,  they 
are  not  easily  accessible  to  the  publia* 
Belonging  to  private'  gentlemen,  they  are 
shut  up  in  their  town  or  country  man- 
sions, and  it  is  only  on  particular  days,  or 
by  the  intervention  of  friends,  that  the 
stranger  is  permitted  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  them.  On  the  continent  it  is  different, 
for  nearly  every  gallery  there  is  as  open 
as  it  could  be,  if  it  were  a  common  posses- 
sion of  the  people.  All  that  you  have  to 
do  is  to  present  yourself  at  the  door,  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset,  to  gain  admis- 
sion, and  you  may  remain  as  long  as  you 
please,  or  come  as  often  as  you  please, 
during  these  hours.  The  continental  galle- 
ries are,  therefore,  better  known  than 
those  of  England ;  but  few  of  them,  ex- 
cept the  world-famous  collections  at 
Home,  Florence,  Venice,  Dresden,  and 
Madrid,  are  superior  in  the  extent  or 
wealth  of  their  contents,  to  those  of  Dev- 
onshire House,  Chatsworth,  Apsley  Uouse, 
Mr.  Rogers's,  the  British  Museum,  &a 
We  should  like  to  extract  some  of  Dr. 
Waagen's  remarks  on  the  present  state 
of  Art  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  following 
estimate  of  Turner,  whose  merits  are  so 
variously  appreciated,  must  suffice : 

**OfalI  the  English  painters  at  the  pcri«>dof  my 
visit  to  England,  I  knew  the  least  of  Turner,  having 
seen  very  few  of  his  works,  and  those  almost  entire- 
ly of  his  later  time.  In  my  two  last  visits,  1850  and 
1851,  I  endeavored  to  repair  this  omission,  and,  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  examining  a  number  of  bis  pictures 
and  drawings  of  the  most  various  periods,  I  foel  my- 
self qualitied  to  give  my  deliberate  opinion  upon 
them.  It  appears  to  mo  that  Turner  wai^  a  man  of 
marvellous  genius,  occupying  some  such  place  among 
the  English  landscape-painters  of  our  day  as  Lord 
Byron  among  the  modern  English  poets.  In  point 
of  fact,  no  landscape-painter  has  yet  appeared  with 
such  versatility  of  talent  His  historical  landscapes 
exhibit  the  must  exquisite  feeling  for  beauty  of  lines 
and  effect  of  lighting:  at  the  same  time  he  has  the 
power  of  making  them  express  the  most  varied 
moods  of  nature— a  lofty  grandeur,  a  deep  and  gloomy 
melancholy,  a  sunny  cheerfulness  and  peace,  or  an 
aproarofall  the  elements  Buildings  he  also  treats 
with  peoolisr  Mdty ;  while  the  sea,  in  its  most  ti- 
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rled  tspwt.  Is  oqimHy  siibwrvfentto  hte  magic  brush. 
Bis  views  of  coruiin  cities  and  localities  inspire  the 
Bpoctator  with  jKH'tic  fcelingrn,  such  as  no  other  pain- 
ter ever  excited  in  tlie  same  degree,  and  which  is 
chiefly  atfribatabic  to  the  exceeding  pictaresqaeness 
of  the  point  of  view  chosen,  and  to  the  beauty  of  iho 
lighting.  Finally,  he  treats  ttie  most  common  little 
subjects,  such  as  a  gronp  of  tree^  a  meadow,  a  shaded 
stream,  with  such  art  as  to  impart  to  thom  the  most 
picturesque  charm.  I  should,  therefore,  not  he^tata 
to  reci>gnlze  Tumor  as  the  greatest  landscape-painter 
of  all  times,  but  fur  his  deficiency  in  one  indispensa- 
ble element  in  every  perfect  work  of  art,  namely,  a 
B()und  technical  basis.  It  is  true  that  tho  pictures 
fuid  drawings  of  his  earlier  and  middle  period  over- 
flow with  an  abundance  of  versatile  and  beautiful 
thoughts,  rendered  with  great  truth  of  nature ;  but  at 
the  same  time  his  historical  landscapes  never  possess 
the  delicacy  of  gradation  and  the  magical  atmosphere 
of  Claude,  nor  his  realistic  works  the  juicy  transpa- 
'  renoy  and  freshness  of  a  UuyiMlael ;  while  many  of 
his  best  pictures  have  \i*^i  their  keeping  by  subse- 
quent darkening,  and  with  it  a  great  portion  of  their 
value.  In  his  later  time,  however,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  aimed  gradually  rather  at  a  mere  indication 
than  a  representation  of  his  thoughts,  which  in  tho 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life  became  so  superficial  and 
arbitrary  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say  what  he 
really  did  intend.  Not  that  I  overlook  even  in  these 
pictures  the  frequent  extraordinary  beauty  of  compo- 
sition and  lighting,  which  render  them  what  I  should 
rather  c&ll  beautiful  souls  of  pictures.  The  raptnr^ 
therefore,  of  many  of  Tumor's  countrymen,  who  pre- 
fer these  pictures  to  those  of  his  early  period,  I  am 
not  able  to  share,  but  must  adhere  to  the  sober  con- 
Tictlon  that  a  work  of  art,  executed  in  this  material 
world  of  ours,  ma-<t,  in  order  to  bo  quite  satisfactory, 
have  a  complete  and  natural  body,  as  well  as  a  beaa- 
tifW  souL" 

— Among  the  books  just  issued,  or  an- 
nounced in  England,  we  may  note  the 
following: :  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Common- 
place Book,^^  the  third  volume  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  "  Memorials  and  Corre- 
gpondence  of  Charles  James  Fox  ;  "  and 
also  the  eiglith  volume  of  "  Moore^s  Me- 
moirs^'* by  the  same  editor; — a  volumo 
of  original  letters  by  James  Boswell,  Dr. 
Johnson's  toa<ly — a  life  of  Amelia  Opie, 
from  her  own  diaries,  by  Mrs.  Bright- 
well. — the  ^'Institutes  of  Metaphysics^ 
or  the  theory  of  Knowing  and  Beingy^^ 
by  Professor  terrier. — the  third  volumo 
of  Sir  A.  Alison's  *^ History  of  Eurape^ — 
the  ^'American  at  Ilome,^^  by  Judge 
Haliburton, — besides  new  novels  by  Mrs. 
Marsh,  Miss  Jew.sbury,  Mrs.  TroUope, 
and  tho  author  of  Margaret  Maitland. 

— The  *'  Working  Women  of  the  last 
Half- Century,"  by  Mrs.  Clara  Lucas 
Balfour,  is  an  attempt  to  make  known 
to  posterity  the  virtues  of  Mrs.  Hannah 
More.  Mrs.  Barbauld.  Elizabeth  Smith, 
Charlotte  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Mary  Duncan.  Mrs.  Judson,  Sarah  Mar- 
tin, and  Hannah  Kilham. 

— BuLWKR  is  said  to  be  writing  a  novel 
in  which  tho  spirit-rappings  are  to  form  a 


part  of  the  machinery,  and  in  order  to  be 
accurate  in  his  use  of  the  new  clement  be 
is  studjring  the  subject  carefully,  and  by 
personal  examination. 

^- A  History  of  England  in  Rhyme  is 
not  a  novelty  iif  its  design,  for  there  have 
been  a  great  many  attempts  to  describe 
the  events  from  *"the  Conquest  to  tho 
Kestoratiou"  in  verse;  but  it  is  some- 
what new  in  its  execution,  as  our  readers 
will  observe  by  the  subjoined  specimen. 

King  Henry  had. 
As  it  appe.irs. 
With  Cath'rino  llv'd 
For  eighteen  years. 


A  Queen  sh«  was 
Of  modest  mind. 
Whose  temper  was 
Most  sweet  and  kind. 

The  King,  howc'er, 
At  court  had  seen 
A  beauty,  nam'd 
Anna  Boleyn, 

And  had  for  her 
Such  fancy  ta'en. 
On  Cath'rino  he'd 
Not  look  again. 

But  Anna  he 
Would  have  for  wifb, 
Howe'cr  it  might 
Occasion  strife. 


While  thoughts  like  these 
Torment  his  brain, 
Their  utterance 
Ue  can*t  restrain. 

"Ah,  Kate,  of  yon 
•*  I  don't  complain  ; 
"But  that  sweet  girl 
"  I  must  obtain. 

"My  wish,  indoed, 
"I  must  fulfll, 
*•  For  wed  tli-it  eirl 
"ImustandwilL" 

Think  of  a  hundred  x^K^ft.  of  such  stuff, 
meant  for  "  the  Hope  of  England,  of  three 
years  and  downwards." 

— Dr.  SoLGER,  whose  lectures  on  Eu- 
rope gave  pleasure  to  select  and  intelli- 
gent audiences  in  this  city,  has  recently 
put  forth  a  work  called  *'  The  States' 
System  of  Europe^"  an  exposition  of 
modem  functionaryism  -and  diplomacy,  in 
wliich  Lord  Palmerston  is  treated  as  the 
head  Satan,  and  the  whole  plan  of  ruling 
the  many  by  mystification  and  fraud  is 
detailed.  Dr.  Solger  writes  with  vigor, 
and  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
modem  history.  He  is  a  Russian  refii- 
gee,  and  of  course,  hberal  in  his  political 
sentiments. 

"Pyemic  Millar,'"  by  the  author  of 
the  Kinnears,  is  just  now  the  leading  story 
with  tho  British  booksellers.  It  is  a  nar- 
rative of  Scottish  life  in  a  vSmall  iishing 
town  of  Fifeshirc,  and  is  told  with  much 
humor  and  a  deep  insight  into  character. 
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Bviewer  calls  it  the  freshest  and 
itest  novel  of  the  day. 

NCH. — The  collected  edition  of  the 

of  the  great  French  Scientist, 
IS  AragOj  of  which  the  first  volume 
pearcd.  under  the  editorship  of  M. 
Barral.  is  preceded  by  biographical 

of  the  author.  It  opens  with  a 
ketch  of  Arago's  labors  by  his  dis- 
hed fricn<l  Alexander  Von  Hum- 
but  the  most  interesting  part  is  an 
jgraphy  of  his  earlier  years  by  the 
.  lie  was  born  in  1786,  as  ho  is 
liar  to  state,  because  he  had  been 
1  in  taking  part  in  the  excesses  of 
3t  French  revolution.  lie  admits 
hen  a  mere  urchin  he  gave  a  lance- 
to  a  fugitive  Spanish  soldier,  an  act 
nearly  cost  him  his  life,  but  he  was 
arf  age  to  take  any  prominent  part 

events  of  that  time.  A  natural 
le  for  mathematics  induced  him  to 
to  a  place  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 

presented  himself  for  examination 
lerfect  confidence  of  success.  But 
^  townsman  had  just  been  rejected, 
[onge,  the  examiner,  advised  him 
•  app'y*  His  answer  was,  "My 
lo  knows  more  than  would  seem 
IS  failure ;  at  any  rate  I  hope  to  bo 
uccessful.  though  your  warning  is 
.ted  to  intimidate  me."  M.  Monge 
d  out — "  the  old  excuse  of  the  ig- 
,"  and  proceeded  to  the  examina- 
herein  he  found  the  candidate  so 

that  he  covered  him  with  em- 
and  plaudits.  The  famous  Ecole 
chniqiie  does  not  appear  to  have 
'ell  managed  in  those  days.  One 
Professors.  M.  IIassenfratz,  was 
mpetent  that  the  students  used,  in 
lemonstrations,  to  fall  into  errors 
ely,  to  make  sport  of  his  ignorance* 
n  he  wished  to  pose  a  scholar," 
critique  of  the  work  in  the  Athe- 

**he  began  in  a  pompous  man- 
bich  excited  humorous  opposition." 
-eboullanger,"  said  he  on  one  occa- 
}  ou  have  seen  the  moon,  have  you 
— "  No.  sir,"  was  the  unexpected 
'. — "  AVhat,  sir;  never  seen  the 
•"  exi-laiined  the  Professor,  who 
eparcd  some  jxizzling  question.  In 
'f  his  indignation,  the  student  ob- 
1^'  kept  to  the  same  answer.  He 
tard  ol  the  moon,  it  was  true ;  but 
ever  seen  it.  Hoars  of  laughter 
>ut  on  every  side;  and  from  that 
rth  the  autliority  of  poor  M.  Has- 
;z  was  gone  for  ever. 
\rago  all'ords  us  some  curious  rcve- 

of  the  way  in  which  men  of  sci- 


ence and  learning  were  treated  by  their 
Imperial  patron.    When  he  was  elected 
Member  of  the  Institute,  at  the  early  age 
of  twenty-three,  ho  was  presented  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  His  ^lajesty.     The 
ceremony   took    place   at   the   Tuileries, 
where  the  Emperor,  returning  from  mass^ 
reviewed  the  crowd  of  savants,  artists, 
and  litterateurSj  decked    out  in    green 
coats.  M.  Arago  profes.ses  himself  shocked 
at  the   eagerness  with  which  the  men  of 
mind  sought  for  notice  from  the  man  of 
force.     **  You  are  very  young,"  was  Na- 
poleon's first  observation ;  '*  what  is  your 
name?"     The  astronomer's  right-hand 
companion  took   the  answer  out  of  his 
mouth,  saying,  "  His  name  is  Arago." — 
"  What  science   does   he   cultivate  ? " — 
"He  cultivates  Astronomy,"  put  in  the 
left-hand  neighbor. — '*  Wliat    have    you 
done  ? "     '*  He  has   just    measured   the 
Spanish  meridian,"  hastened  to  explain 
the  right-hand  friend ;  and  so  the  Empe- 
ror, probably  thinking  that  Arago  was 
mute  or  imbecile,  turned  away  to  notice 
another  member  of  the  Institute,  the  well- 
known  naturalist  Lamarck.   The  old  man 
presented  a  book.     "What's  this?'*  ex- 
claimed His  Majesty,  "  your  absurd  mete- 
orology, eh  ?    This  is  the  work  in  which 
you  compete  with  Matthieu  Lansberg,  is 
it  not?    This  annuary  dishonors  your 
latter  days.    Stick  to  natural  history; 
and  I  shall  receive  your  productions  with 
pleasure.    As  it  is,  I  only  accept  Uiis  vol- 
ume out  of  respect  to  your  gray  hairs. 
Here,"  he  added  to  an  aid-decamp,  '^take 
it." — Poor  M.  LAmarck,  who  had  endea- 
vored between  each  of  these  abrupt  sen- 
tences to  explain  that  the  book  he  had 
presented  did  treat  of  natural  history,  was, 
at  length,  so  overcome  that  he  actually 
burst  into  tears.   Immediately  afterwards 
M.  Lanjuinais  came  forward  with  another 
book.    Napoleon    said    to    him,   with  a 
sneering  laugh,  "I  see  that  the  whole 
Senate  is  melting  into  the  Institute." — 
'•  Sire,"  replied  M.  Lanjuinais,  "  the  Sen- 
ate of  all  bodies  in  your  kingdom  is  the 
one  which  has  most  leisure  to  attend  to 
literature. "      This  bold  answer  checked 
His  Majesty,  who  instantly  broke  off  con- 
ference with  the  men  of  science  and  went 
away  with  his  group  of  heroic  generals, 
who  were  equally  incapable  of  apprecia- 
ting such  society.     From  what  M.  Arago 
relates  we  can  easily  understand  how,  in 
that  extraordinary  reign,  a  book  of  birds 
for    children    was    suppress(!d    because 
it  contained   the   phrase :  '•  The  cock  is 
rather  the  tyrant  than  the  chieftain  of  the 
farm-yard." 
— A  History  of  Turkey^  by  Lamartiks^ 
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is  in  press,  and  a  preparatory  notice  of  it, 
signed  M.  de  Cesena,  appears  in  the  Con- 
etitutionneL  After  praising  the  genius, 
activity,  imagination  and  style  of  the  ai|- 
thor,  the  notice  proceeded  to  say  that  the 
** Preface"  would  be  found  in  another 
part  of  the  paper,  and  the  subscribers  to 
the  Const itutionnel  were  congratulated  on 
being  enabled  to  read  this  production,  by 
one  so  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  East, 
in  advance  of  the  regular  publication. 
"  They  will,  perhaps,"  said  M.  de  Cesena, 
*•  observe  some  few  expressions  betraying 
opinions  that  are  not  ours,  but  they  will 
understand  that  we  owe  it  to  M.  Alphonse 
de  Lamartinc's  renown,  to  leave  him  his 
entire  independence.  We  desire  to  see 
nothing  in  this  preface  but  the  entire  jus- 
tice which  the  eminent  historian,  in  his 
dignified  impartiality,  renders  to  the  na- 
tional conduct  of  the  Imperial  grovem- 
ment  so  far  as  regards  foreign  policy,  and 
the  Eastern  question.  It  seems  to  us 
useful  and  opportune  to  let  France  and 
Europe  see  what  is  thought  of  this  con- 
duct by  an  Ex-Member  oifthe  Provisional 
Goremment,  and  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Praise  from  a  friend  is  doubt- 
less a  delight,  but  praise  from  an  adver- 
sary is  more,  it  is  a  triumph."  Among 
the  passages  of  this  Preface,  however, 
which  occupies  eight  columns  of  the  Con- 
etitiitionnely  is  one,  in  which  he  represents 
France  as  fighting  the  battle  of  liberty. 
The  principle  of  obedience  to  tyrants,  it 
says,  is  maintained  by  Russia,  and  the 
cause  of  liberty  and  order  identified  with 
Turkey.  "But  then,"  it  adds,  "I  hear 
it  objected,  why  you  yourselves  abdicate 
liberty;  look  at  the  present  state  of 
things  in  France,  and  other  western  na- 
tions." Lamartine  answers.  "  Eclipses  do 
do  not  extinguish  the  sun.  they  merely 
intercept  its  rays.  The  eclipse  passes 
away  and  the  light  remains.  The  state 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  at  this  moment, 
is  not  a  principle  but  an  accident :  it  is  a 
moment  of  lassitude,  a  mere  halt  in  the 
march  of  transition."  The  present  sus- 
pension of  liberty  in  Franco,  he  also  avers, 
IS  the  rosult  of  the  mero  mechanism  of  gov- 
ernment, which  may  be  broken  to-mor- 
row, and  all  the  vital  elements  of  a  great 
nation  remain  intact.  The  principle  which 
has  induced  France  to  resist  Russian  ag- 


gression, he  agam  alleges,  is  a  principle 
superior  to  the  vicissitudes  of  growth,  "a 
principle  anterior  to  dynasties  or  repub- 
lics, which  survives  empires  and  dictator- 
ships." Now,  much  as  M.  de  Cesena  ad- 
mires this  kind  of  writing,  Louis  Napo- 
leon did  not,  and  a  peremptory  order 
came  down  to  the  ConstittiiionnelofRce  to 
destroy  all  the  copies  of  the  Preface. 
Lamartine's  eloquent  periods  were  instant- 
ly snuffed  out ! 

—  A  scientific  work  of  unusual  mAit  is 
the  General  Natural  History  of  the  Or- 
ganic Realm  {Hisioire  noturelle  g6n&rcde 
du  rcgne  organique,  principalement 
etudie  chez  Vhomme  et  les  anvnaua:)  by 
M.  Isidore  Geoffrey  St.  IIilairn,  with 
which  the  illustrious  author,  of  still  moro 
illustrious  descent,  has  been  occupied  for 
some  years.  It  contains,  an  introductory 
narrative  of  the  great  naturalists,  a  valu- 
able criticism  of  their  various  schemes  of 
classification,  and  an  able  presentation 
and  defence  of  the  author's  own  system, 
which  rejects  in  its  arrangements  of  the 
organic  world,  all  linear  scries,  and  adopts 
that  which  has  taken  the  name  of  paral- 
lelism. Of  these  different  plans  we  shall 
give  some  account  when  the  remaining 
volumes  (the  first  only  is  published)  shaS 
have  reached  us. 

—  The  French  press,  like  the  English, 
groans  with  books  upon  the  Oriental  na- 
tions, and  the  Eastern  question.  Besides 
those  we  have  alseady  mentioned,  we 
may  refer  to  M.  Famier's  History  of  tl^ 
Rivalry  and  of  the  Protectorate  of  the 
Christian  Churehes  of  the  East  (Historie 
de  la  RivalUe  et  du  Protectorate  dts 
egliaes  chretiennes  en  Orient)  to  D'- 
Ohssins's  picture  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
{Tableau  de  V Empire  Ottoman)  \  to 
Beau  jour's  Journey  in  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, a  description  of  its  natural  and  arti- 
ficial frontier  {Voyage  dans  V Empire 
Ottoman^  ^c.) ;  to  Jouanin's  History 
and  Description  of  Turkey  (Histoire  et 
description  de  la  Turkie) ;  to  Chopin's 
History  of  Russia,  the  Crimea,  Circassia 
and  Georgia  {Histoire  de  la  Russie^  (t 
de  la  Crimie,  Circassic,  Georgia^  etc,)\ 
to  Lacroix's  Isles  of  Greece  {Jles  de  la 
Grece)y  and  some  two  dozen  others, 
whose  names  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to 
copy. 
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THE    SMITHSONIAN    INSTITUTION. 

ITS   LGGITIMATC   MISSION. 

**  Nothing  can  be  unworthy  of  being  Inyettigated  hj  msn,  wbldi  wm  thonght  wortbj  of  being  creftted 
by  God." 


THE  endowment  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  at  Washington,  by  means 
of  the  munificent  bequest  of  an  English 
Totary  of  knowledge,  desirous  of  its  in- 
crease  among  men,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
ambitious  to  connect  his  own  name  with 
its  diffusion  for  all  time  to  come,  is,  we 
trust  destined  to  mark  an  all-important 
era  in  the  history  of  science  in  America. 
Not  that  the  amount  bequeathed  is  in  re- 
ality so  large,  in  view  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  work  to  be  done.  Its  annual  in- 
come is  not  half  as  much  as  the  amount 
each  year  appropriated  by  Congress  for 
the  publication  of  the  reports  of  the  Pat- 
ent Office.  However  colossal  as  the  pri- 
vate fortune  of  one  individual,  even  half  a 
million  yields  but  a  limited  income  for  the 
great  work  set  before  it,  by  the  founder ; 
the  increase  of  knowledge,  and  the  diffu- 
sion of  that  increase  among  all  mankind. 
The  importance  of  this  bequest  lies  not  in 
the  amount  of  funds  appropriated.  It  is 
tD  be  found  only  in  th«it  vital  principle  of 
active  progress  inculcated  by  that  one 
brief  but  comprehensive  sentence  of  the 
Will  of  Mr.  Smithson— "  to  found  at 
Washington,  under  the  name  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  an  establish- 
ment for  the  increase  and  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  men^  The  increase 
and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men ! 
Nothing  can  apparently  be  simpler  or 
plainer  than  these  words.  Yet  the  diver- 
sity of  their  interpretation  in  their  prsicti- 
cal  fulfilment,  by  different  minds,  can 
hardly  be  exa?:gerated.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  there  is  a  great  difference  of 
opinion  amt)ng  well-informed  persons,  as 
to  the  actual  intentions  of  the  founder, 
and  the  true  signification  of  his  will ; 
VOL.  IV. — 9. 


while,  among  most  of  our  countrymen,  so 
vague  and  ill-defined  an  idea  of  this  founda^ 
tion,  its  object  and  aim^  seems  to  prevail, 
as  to  call  for  an  exposition  of  what,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  all  must  admit  to  be  its  in- 
tended mission,  when  the  life,  the  charac- 
ter, and  the  opinions  of  Smithson  himself 
are  well  considered,  as  indices  of  his  un- 
doubted wishes  and  intentions  in  framing 
the  bequest. 

For  we  must  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  the  Smithsonian  is  not  a  public  but 
a  private  institution.  It  was  founded  by 
the  exclusive  bounty  of  one  individual, 
and  the  United  States  have  no  right'  but 
as  trustees.  The  trust  could  have  been 
declined,  had  the  object  sought  to  be  ao- 
complisbed  appeared  unworthy  consid- 
eration or  undesirable.  But,  having  once 
accepted  the  trust,  our  government  is 
bound  in  honor  to  fulfil  it,  in  good  faith, 
and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  apparent 
wishes  of  Smithson,  as  well  as  they  can  be 
ascertained  by  the  best  light  obtainable. 
The  very  brevity  and  simple  conciseness 
of  his  Will,  made  this  at  first  no  easy 
task.  A  conflict  of  opinions  for  some 
time  embarrassed  and  delayed  its  execu- 
tion. This  was  not  surprising.  Nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  error  which 
confounds  the  diffusion  of  knowledge 
with  its  advancement^  though  nothing 
in  reality  can  be  more  distinct  It  was 
this  substitution  of  the  idea  of  the  mere 
diffusion  of  the  knowledge  already  in  our 
possession,  among  a  wider  circle,  for  that 
evidently  contemplated  by  Smithson,  and 
expressed  in  his  Will,  the  discovery  of 
new  truths,  and  new  laws  in  science, 
which  led  astray  many  of  those  who  at 
first  sought,  doubtless  in  good  faith,  to  ex- 
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ecute  his  bequest  It  is  so  important 
that  this  distinction  between  the  actual 
increase  of  the  knowledge  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  world,  and  the  mere  dissemi- 
nation of  that  already  in  existence,  should 
be  kept  clearly  before  us,  to  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  exact  significance  of  Smith- 
son's  words,  and  the  objects  he  had  in 
Tiew,  as  thus  indicated,  that  before  we 
proceed,  we  ask  our  readers'  attention  for 
a  moment  to  this  point. 

What  is  it  that  causes  any  particular 
year  to  stand  out  more  pniminently  than 
others,  and  to  mark  an  era  in  the  annals 
of  science  ?  What  causes  the  names  of 
certain  men  of  science  to  appear  to  us  in 
the  dim  ristas  of  the  past,  so  well  de- 
fined, and  so  distinct  to  the  minds  of  all 
of  us  ?  Is  it  not  because  that  particular 
year  is  associated  with,  or  those  great 
names  hare  been  hallowed  to  the  world  by 
new  and  important  discoveries  in  regard 
to  the  laws  of  the  universe  ?  Sach,  for 
instance,  as  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  that  of  the  law  of 
gravitation,  the  motion  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  or  such  names  as  Harvey,  or  New- 
ton, or  Galileo.  They  may  have  been  de- 
rided in  their  day,  for  they  were  in  ad- 
vance of  their  times.  Their  discoveries 
may  have  been  hooted  at  and  ridiculed. 
Yet  posterity  awards  to  both  the  highest 
places  among  the  great  names  as.  well  as 
the  great  epochs  of  science.  This  is  the 
true  test  of  their  intrinsic  worth.  With 
no  disposition  to  under  estimate  the  value 
of  the  general  diffusion  of  all  knowledge, 
we  must  still,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
significance  of  Smithson's  expressed  will, 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  quite  distinct  from 
its  advancement  or  increase,  and  that  the 
one  may  be  as  distinct  from  the  other  as 
shallowness  from  depth.  That  search 
for  knowledge  which,  aiming  at  the 
highest  objects,  strives  for  the  discovery 
of  new  laws,  or  seeks  to  investigate  dif- 
ficult and  intricate  questions,  in  the  Qyea 
of  the  world,  is  often  deemed  as  valueless 
as  its  subject  may  be  abstruse  and  unin- 
teresting. The  world  gives  the  prefer- 
ence at  first  to  those  who  can  render 
science  pleasing  and  popular.  Mankind 
are  but  too  apt  to  over-estimate  at  first 
the  study  of  those  branches  of  science 
which  can  at  onoe  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  physical  wants  of  society,  and 
to  under-estimate  such  as  are  purely  intel- 
lectual, or  the  connection  of  which  with 
the  immediate  necessities  of  mankind  are 
remote  and  obscure.  That  this  is  as 
natural  as  it  is  short-sighted ;  that  it  is 
perhaps  unavoidable,  only  renders  it  the 
more  important  that  they  who  seek  to 


conform,  in  good  faith,  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  Smithson,  should  not  attribute 
to  him  the^same  confusion,  or  an  inability 
to  make  proper  distinctions  between  the 
abstract  and  the  practical,  between  ad- 
vancement and  mere  extension  of  know- 
ledge, when  his  whole  life  attests  that  no 
one  more  thoroughly  appreciated  these 
distinctions  than  he.  Not  to  anticipate, 
however,  and  before  we  attempt  any  de- 
ductions in  relation  to  his  evident  mean- 
ing, from  what  we  know  of  his  pursuits 
and  scientific  aspirations,  let  us  briefly 
refer  to  what  is  known  of  the  leading  and 
prominent  points  of  his  life  and  char- 
acter. 

James  Smithson  was  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Hugh,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  Elizabeth,  niece  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Somerset.  Many  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  character  may  be  traced  to  the  con- 
flicting feelings  of  pride,  in  the  noble 
blood  that  flowed  in  his  veins,  and  an  ex- 
treme sensitiveness  with  regard  to  his 
birth.  He  was  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  attention  to  the  study  of 
the  physk^l  sciences.  He  was  reputed 
to  be  the  best  chemist  in  that  university, 
•and  was  especially  successful  in  analytical 
chemistry,  having  been  among  the  first 
to  adopt  and  to  practise  uj)on  a  successful 
system  of  minute  analysis. 
•  In  evidence  of  his  proficiency  and  ex- 
pertness  in  this  branch  of  chemistry,  Pro- 
fessor Henry,  in  a  recent  lecture  before 
the  Metropolitan  Mechanics'  Institute  of 
Washington,  relates  that,  on  one  occasion, 
he  caught  a  tear  as  it  was  trickling  down 
the  face  of  a  lady,  and,  though  he  lost 
one  half  of  it,  sucoccded  in  analyzing  the 
remainder,  and  in  detecting  in  it  the  pre- 
sence of  several  salts.  He  devoted  him- 
s  If  with  constant  zeal  and  assiduity  to 
the  investigation  of  the  physical  sciences, 
chiefly  chemistry,  mineralog}'  and  geology ; 
and  in  connection  with  these  studies,  pre- 
pared and  read  before  different  learned 
societies  of  England  about  thirty  scientific 
communications.  To  these  he  owes,  in  a 
large  measure,  his  scientific  reputation. 
He  by  no  means,  however,  confined  his 
studies  or  researches  to  these,  or  even  to 
the  merely  physical  sciences.  It  appears 
iVom  the  writings  he  has  left  behind  him, 
that  hardly  any  department  of  human 
knowledge  escaped  his  attention.  He 
was  retiring  in  his  habits,  sensitive  in  dis- 
position, and  ambitious  of  establishing  an 
enduring  scientific  reputation.  This  he  at 
fii-st  sought  to  do  by  his  own  scientific  re- 
searches, and,  in  after  life,  by  such  a  dis- 
position of  his  property  as  would  most 
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permanently  associate  his  name  with  the 
adyancement  of  knowledge.  With  this 
view,  it  was  at  first  his  intention  to  be- 
queathe his  property  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Owing  to  some  misunder- 
standing between  him  and  the  council  of 
that  sJbifcty,  he  subsequently  relinquished 
his  design,  and  left  it  to  his  nephew,  at 
whose  death  it  was  to  revert  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  trust,  for  the  foun- 
dation of  an  institution  bearing  his  namp. 
Mr  Smithson  was  never  married,  and  all 
his  waking  moments  seem  to  have  been 
devoted  to  scientific  studies.  Although 
not  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  best 
blood  of  £ngland  flowed  in  his  veins,  he 
was  yet  a  cosmopolite  in  his  views,  and 
held  that  the  true  man  of  science  should 
know  no  country^  that  the  whole  world 
is  his  country,  and  all  mankind  his 
countrymen.  He  evinced  the  sincerity 
of  these  professions,  as  well  as  his  ex- 
pressed convictions  of  the  superiority  of 
the  institutions  of  this  country  over  those 
of  European  nations,  by  bequeathing  all  his 
possessions,  in  trust,  to  our  charge,  to  fulfil 
a  specified  object.  His  views  and  intentions 
in  this  bequest  may  be  in  part  inferred 
from  the  following  declaration,  which  was 
discovered  among  his  papers,  and  which 
also  occurs  several  times,  written  with 
slight  variation,  on  different  scraps  of 
paper  found  among  his  personal  eifects. 
"  The  best  blood  of  England  flows  in  my 
veins;  on  my  father's  side  I  am  a  North- 
umberland, on  my  mother's  I  am  related 
to  kings.  But  this  avails  me  not;  my 
name  shall  live  iu  the  memory  of  man 
when  the  titles  of  the  Northumberlands 
and  the  Percys  are  extinct  or  forgotten." 
The  whole  amount  of  property  be- 
queathed by  Mr  Smithson.  and  realized 
by  Mr.  Rush,  the  agent  of  this  country  to 
prosecute  the  claim,  at  first  a  little  ex- 
ceeded half  a  million  of  dollars  (§515,000). 
It  was  improvidently  invested  by  the 
United  States  government  in  state  securi- 
ties, that  subsequently  proved  worthless. 
Nearly  eight  years  were  allowed  to  elapse 
Icfore  any  attempt  was  made  to  fulfil  the 
trust  committed  to  the  United  States,  by 
founding  the  institution  designated  in  the 
will.  At  the  expiration  of  this  time,  after 
repeated  unsuccessful  endeavors.  Congress 
was  mduced  to  replace  the  amount  origi- 
nally received,  both  principal  and  interest, 
which  had  been  thus  misplaced  in  worth- 
less investments.  The  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution was  organized  in  August  1846, 
under  the  direction  of  a  board  of  Regents, 
and  in  the  more  immediate  charge  of 
an  executive  officer,  denominated  its 
Secretary,   who   was  allowed,   with  the 


consent  of  the  Board,  to  employ  such 
assistants  as  might  be  required.  In  July 
1846.  the  whole  of  the  process  of  the 
Smithsonian  bequest,  amounting,  principal 
and  interest,  to  the  sum  of  $757,298,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Regents. 

The  act  of  Congress  establishing  this 
institution,  contemplated  the  expenditure 
of  the  whole  of  the  amount  (viz.  $242,000) 
that  had  accrued  in  interest,  upon  the 
building  erected  for  its  use,  together  with 
such  portions  of  interest  on  the  original 
bequest  as  remained  unexpended  in  any 
year.  Desirous  of  husbanding  their  re- 
sources to  the  utmost,  the  Regents  re- 
solved to  invest  the  building  fund,  and 
not  to  finish  the  building  immediately, 
but  to  extend  the  time  of  its  completion 
until  $150,000  of  interest  should  be 
saved,  to  be  added  to  the  principal. 

This  plan,  originally  proposed  by  Pro- 
fessor Bache,  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
Secretary ;  and  though  the  building  has 
cost  $300,000,  it  will  be  finished  within 
the  present  year,  and  the  original  prin- 
cipal increased  from  $515,000  to  $665,000. 

The  improvident  investment  of  the 
original  funds  by  the  United  States  in 
worthless  stock,  was,  on  some  accounts, 
an  unfortunate  circumstance.  It  certain- 
ly delayed  the  establishment  of  the  insti- 
tution itself.  It  made  it  necessary  for 
Congress  to  interpose,  and  to  redeem  our 
good  faith  by  refunding  the  money  thus 
thrown  away.  This  act  of  simple  justice, 
without  which  we  would  have  stood  dis- 
honored as  a  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  seemed,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
to  give  to  Congress  a  quasi  right  to  inter- 
pret Smithson 's  will  so  as  best  to  suit  their 
own  ideas,  rather  than  the  evident  inten- 
tions of  the  founder.  Various  conflicting 
schemes  were  broached,  and  nearly  all 
seemed  more  or  less  inclined  to  make  use 
of  the  money  to  defray  the  expense  of 
their  own  hobbies,  or  to  pay  for  sundry 
purpo.ses,  desirable,  doubtless,  in  them- 
selves, but  which  Congress  should  pro- 
vide for  with  money  drawn  from  the  na- 
tional treasury,  and  for  which  it  certainly 
had  no  right  to  make  use  of  Smithson's 
bequest.  Some  thought  it  would  be  a 
nice  opportunity  to  establish  an  agricul- 
tural bureau,  and  that  the  funds  could 
not  be  better  appropriated  than  for  a  pur- 
pose so  pregnant  with  beneficial  results. 
In  what  way  could  more  knowledge  be 
obtained,  or  more  good  done  to  the  coun- 
try ?  Now.  far  be  it  from  us  to  question 
the  need  of  such  an  institution.  Our 
government  is  deserving  of  just  reproach, 
that  it  has  not  long  since  been  created. 
But  it  clearly  was  not  a  dis\)os\t\Qtk  li^  ViVa 
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money  contemplated  by  Smithson,  who 
embraced  all  kinds  of  knowledge,  and 
not  the  mere  practical  art  of  agriculture, 
and  who  meant  to  diffuse  knowledge  to 
men  of  all  nations,  and  not  for  our  coun- 
trymen merely.  Others  wanted  a  gallery 
of  fine  arts  a  limited  form  of  knowledge 
for  which  Mr.  Smithson  is  not  known  to 
have  had  any  taste.  Though  not,  per- 
haps, excluded  by  his  will,  it  certainly 
was  not  exclusively  contemplated.  Nor 
was  the  scheme  of  a  great  national  library 
at  Washington,  any  more  likely  to  have 
been  in  his  mind  when  he  sought  to  in- 
crease knowledge  among  men.  A  library 
however  large,  select,  or  valuable,  keeps, 

§  reserves,  but  hardly  diffuses,  certainly 
oes  not  increase  knowledge.  It  must, 
of  necessity,  bo  local  and  limited  in  its 
benefit  Mr.  Smithson's  lights  were  in- 
tended to  shine  for  all  mankind.*  Others 
strenuously  called  for  a  great  national 
museum,  on  the  plan  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, or  something  like  it  A  most  de- 
sirable-object  doubtless,  and  one  which 
cannot  too  soon  be  organized  by  Congress 
from  the  national  treasury;  and  invalua- 
ble as  an  instrument,  a  place  of  registry 
or  a  field  of  study  for  thaso  who  seek  to 
discover  new  truths  in  science,  but  it  is 
nothing  more.  It  is  not,  clearly,  what 
Mr.  Smithson  left  his  money  for,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  purposes.  And  when 
we  b<!ar  in  mind  the  constant  tendencies 
of  mere  collections,  without  an  active  liv- 
ing organizj\tion,  to  become  stationary, 
too  much  precaution  can  hardly  be  ta- 
ken to  guard  against  a  condition  that  ar- 
rests both  the  increase  and  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge. 

It  was  unavoidable  that  all  these  con- 
flicting opinions,  unfortunately  aided  by 
the  neces.»«ity  that  existed  for  calling  upon 
our  national  treasury,  should  have  delay- 
ed, for  several  years,  the  fulfilment  of 
Mr.  Smithson's  will.  It  is.  upon  the 
whole,  a  matter  of  some  congratulation, 
that,  out  of  so  great  a  conflict  of  minds,  so 
much  of  the  true  spirit  that  dictated  the 
bequest  should  have  been  preserved,  as 
may  be  found  in  the  programme  of  or- 
ganization adopted  by  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents. December,  1849.  It  certainly  was 
most  fortunate,  that  for  the  executive 
head  of  the  Institution  their  choice  should 


hhve  fallen  upon  one  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  the  true  animus  of  its  founder. 
Professor  Joseph  Henry,  of  Princeton 
College,  the  gentleman  selected  by  the 
Regents  to  inaugurate  this  infimt  institu- 
tion, was.  like  Mr.  Smithson,  himself  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  physiiml  scienoes. 
Thoroughly  understanding  the  mission  be 
has  undertaken,  sensitively  appreciative 
of  the  design  of  Mr.  Smithson  in  the 
increase  and  advancement  of  scientific 
knowledge,  watchful  and  zealous  in  his 
endeavors  to  execute  the  important  trust 
confided  to  his  hands,  and  enjoying  the 
confidence  of  the  scientific  men  o?  the 
country;  no  one  could  have  endeavored, 
with  more  religious  fidelity,  to  fulfil  it  in 
the  exact  spirit  of  its  founder,  than  he 
appears  to  have  done. 

The  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  finally 
organized,  by  act  of  Congress,  was  aooom- 
panicd  by  certain  requirements  which,  as 
we  shall  take  occasion  hereafter  to  show, 
are  in  conflkst  with  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Smith- 
son's  will,  inasmuch  as  they  directly  di- 
minish the  means  of  executing  it.  This 
act  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  libra- 
ry, a  museum  of  natural  objects,  a  gallery 
of  fine  arts,  and  an  expensive  building 
We  shall  speak  of  each  of  these  presently 

The  plan  of  organization  adopted,  was, 
in  point  of  fact,  a  kind  of  compromise  .be- 
tween those  who  sought  to  exact  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  founder's  will,  and  those,  more 
latitu^inarian  in  their  construction,  who 
wished  to  make  the  funds  available'  for 
their  own  ideas  of  the  best  means  of  spread- 
ing knowledge.  A  counterpart  of  the 
British  Museum  was  evidently  contem- 
plated by  many.  As  we  have  said,  per- 
haps we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  tl)p 
former  were  able  to  retain  so  much  of  the 
founder's  aims,  in  their  attempt  to  harmo- 
nize conflicting  opinions.  Nor  was  it  to  bo 
expected  that  any  plan  adopted,  even  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  could 
be  found  quite  perfect  in  practice.  It  was 
of  course  at  first  rather  a  trial,  a  provision- 
al suggestion  of  details,  than  a  permanent 
adoption,  though  they  have  been  thus  far, 
for  the  most  part,  adhered  to. 

In  the  first  report  of  the  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Regents,  we  find  certain 
guiding  principles  upon  which  the  plan  of 
organization  was  based,  worthy  of  notice. 


♦  Since  the  above  was  prepared,  we  have  received  the  recent  report,  made  by  Senator  Pearce,  !n  behalf 
of  the  fpecUl  committee  appointed  br  tlte  Regents  In  relation  to  the  di.'>tributiou  uf  tbo  /tand.  The  foUowliif 
poasajcro  is  «k>  pomnent  to  tliis  p«»lnL  that  we  wipy  it  in  tlih  connection  :— 

**The  t«>rin8  ol' Smithson's  will  requires  that  Wasliington  should  be  the  locality  of  the  Institution;  bat, 
If  tilts  section  had  reference  to  a  public  library,  absorbing  almost  the  whole  Interest  of  the  ftand,  would  sodk 
language  have  been  employed  ?  If  a  library  at  Washington  was  to  be  established,  it  was  wholly  onneceasarj- 
to  provide  that  the  business  of  the  Institution  should  be  conducted  there,  since  the  business  of  a  library  rnxm 
be  condncted  where  It  h  placeti.  The  use  of  this  lan^oge  would  socm  to  imply  active  tranaaetlonai  tad 
BOt  to  r^firr  to  booluw*' 
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we  shall  briefly  give.  The  be- 
>t  for  us  merely,  but  for  man- 
United^  States  is  but  a  trustee 
the  testator's  design  ;  the  insti- 
n  individual's,  not  a  national 
jnt;  its  two-fold  object  is  to 
e  existing  stock  of  knowledge 
ths,  in  the  first  place,  and  then 
late  them  ; — all  branches  of 
are  entitled  to  attention,  there 
rictions;  its  aim  should  be.  as 
ible,  at  such  results  as  cannot 
d  by  existing  institutions ;  in 
wide  field  to  be  cultivated  and 
means,  the  strictest  economy 
red ;  unnecessary  expenditures 
ects  would  be  a  perversion  of 
Such  were  the  principles  as 
)wn.  They  are  sound  and  not 
•verted.  Following  them  out  in 
organization,  it  was  proposed, 

I  for  memoirs  containing  new 
Emulate  to  original  researches ; 
nual  appropriations  for  partic- 
;hes ;  to  publish  periodicul  re- 
e  progress  in  various  branches 
ge,  and  t^eparate  treatises  on 
general  interest ;  these  memoirs 
arto  form!  for  convenience  in 
x»ompanying  plates,  under  the 
mithsonian  Contributions  to 
''  to  be  carefully  examined  by 
ommission,  before  acceptation ; 
iations   for  special  objects  of 

II  branches  of  knowledge  to 
lare.  At  the  same  time,  sug- 
re  made,  as  objects  worthy  of 
f  meteorologiciil  observations 
iws  of  storms,  explorations  in 
Jtory,  geology,  magnetic  sur- 
cal  analyses,  statistical  inqui- 
efcrence  to  physical  subjects, 

[  researches,  «tc  Among  the 
be  embraced  in  the  reports, 
i  physics,  natural  history,  ag- 
le  application  of  science  to  arts, 
political  economy,  philosophy, 
political  events,  bibliography, 
rature.  &c.,  &c. 

to  meet  the  requirements  of 
Jongress  establishing  the  insti- 
Regents  resolved,  at  first,  to 
income  into  two  equal  parts, 
ppropriated  to  the  immediate 
d  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
'.searches  and  publications,  the 
J  formation  of  a  library,  a  mu- 
i  collection  of  fine  arts.  The 
to  be  chiefly  composed  of  the 
of  the  learned  societies,  and 
nt  periodicals  as  might  be 
I  preparing  the  reports.  The 
as  to  consist  of  objects  to  ver- 


ify the  publications,  instroments  of  re- 
search in  experimental  science,  casts  of  the 
most  celebrated  articles  of  sculpture,  mod- 
els of  antiquities,  and  objects  of  natural 
history.  Especial  attention  was  also  to  be 
given  to  the  collection  of  catalogues  of 
foreign,  as  well  as  domestic  libraries,  as  a 
means  of  bibliographical  knowledge. 

The  above  is  a  brief  s^opsis  of  the  plan 
of  operations  upon  which  the  institution 
was  based  at  its  first  organization,  and 
upon  which,  up  to  the  present  moment,  it 
has  been  carried  on.  Before  we  take  into 
consideration  how  far  all  the  matters  con- 
templated by  the  act  of  Congress,  are 
compatible  with  a  faithful  observance  of 
Mr.  Smithson's  wishes,  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  observe  what  has  been  done  by  the 
institution  during  the  six  years  of  its  ac- 
tive existence. 

The  publications  issued  by  the  Smith- 
sonian, are  of  two  sizes,  quarto  and  octavo. 
The  former  embrace  the  Smithsonian 
Contributions  to  Knowledge,  and  this  size 
has  been  preferred  because  of  its  superi- 
ority and  economy  for  the  plates  which 
may  be  required  to  accompany  the  original 
papers,  to  which  this  series  is  restricted. 
Six  of  these  volumes,  containing  twenty- 
four  separate  memoirs,  have  been  publish- 
ed. Of  these  the  first  is  occupied  by  an 
elaborate  work  by  Messrs.  Squier  and 
Davis,  devoted  to  the  ancient  monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  the  fourth  con- 
tains a  grammar  and  dictionary  of  the 
Dakota  languajge  collected  by  members  to 
the  Dakota  mission.  The  other  volumes 
are  occupied  by  original  papers,  by  vari- 
ous gentlemen  of  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, several  of  which  deserve  to  be 
noticed  more  particularly.. 

Copies  of  the  volume  on  Ihe  monuments 
of  the  Mississippi  Val!ey,  were  distributed 
among  the  pnncipal  literanr  and  scientific 
societies  of  the  world,  ana  to  all  the  col- 
leges and  larger  libraries  of  this  country, 
and  has  every  where  met  with  commenda- 
tions. 1 1  has  been  instrumental  in  directing 
attention  to  American  antiquities,  and  has 
not  a  little  contributed  to  collections  of  all 
the  facts  that  can  be  gathered,  in  regard 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  America, 
before  it  is  made  too  late  by  the  oblitera- 
tion of  their  monuments  and  other  traces, 
in  the  onward  tide  of  civilization. 

The  grammar  of  the  Dakotas  is  deemed 
a  work  of  great  interest,  both  to  the  eth- 
nologist and  the  philanthropist  Its  pub- 
lication, and  the  distribution  of  directions 
for  collecting  Indian  vocabularies,  has  led 
to  the  production  of  a  similar  work  on  the 
language  of  the  Choctaws,  to  be  also  is- 
sued under  the  auspices  of  this  InstitutioxL 
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It  has  been  examined  by  competent  eth- 
nologists and  its  publication  warmly  com- 
mended. 

*  Among  the  papers  contained  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  our  space  will 
only  suflfer  us  to  refer  to  a  few.  The 
contributions  of  Mr.  Harvey  to  a  history 
of  the  Marine  Algae  of  North  America  de- 
serve particular  mention.  Its  author,  Pro- 
fessor Harvey  of  the  University  of  Dubfin, 
is  a  botanist  of  the  highest  authority  in  this 
branch;* who  not  only  made  a  collection 
of  the  marine  plants  of  our  coast,  but  fur- 
nished drawings  and  descriptions  of  each 
species  at  his  own  expense.  This  work  is 
warmly  commended  by  our  best  bota- 
nists. Two  numbers  have  been  published 
and  the  third  is  in  preparation.  It  is  a 
work  of  great  merit,  interest,  and  scientific 
importance,  and  not  without  a  practical 
value  in  agriculture  and  the  chemical 
arts.  If  the  Institution  had  been  able  to 
publish  nothing  else,  it  would  have  no 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  its  instrumental- 
ity in  giving  to  the  world  a  work  of  this 
standard  character,  and  which,  but  for 
their  aid,  would  perhaps  never  have  seen 
the  light. 

Ellet's  contributions  to  the  Physical 
Geography  of  the  United  States  is  also 
a  contribution  of  much  interest,  and 
one  that  has  excited  much  attention 
among  those  to  whom  its  subject  is  one 
of  peculiar  attraction.  A  very  elaborate 
and  thorough  series  of  researches  into  the 
anatomy  of  the  frog  was  prepared  for  the 
Institution  by  Professor  Jeffries  Wyman, 
of  Harvard  University,  throwing  much 
new  light  upon  the  organization  of  this 
class  of  the  animal  kingdom.     Interesting 


and  valuable  researches  in  regard  to  the 
aboriginal  monuments  of  New- York,  by 
Mr.  Squier,  and  oC  Ohio,  by  Mr.  Whfttle- 
sey,  are  given  in  these  volumes.'  Scienti- 
fic accounts  of  the  botanical  collections 
made  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  by  Mr. 
Wright,  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Survey,  have  been  furnished  by 
Professor  Gray,  and  their  pablicmtioo 
commenced  in  the  third  volume. 

The  late  Professor  Sears  0.  Walter,  of 
the  National  Observatory,  was  aided  by 
the  Institution  in  the  completion  of  those 
remarkable  astronomical  triumphs,  whidi 
attended  the  closing  day  of  that  truly 
great  philosopher.  Ilis  calculation  of  an 
ephemeris  of  the  actual  places  of  the  new 
planet  Neptune,  perhaps,  without  excep- 
tion, the  greatest  triumph  Astronomy  has 
yet  achieved,  we  owe  to  the  bounty  of 
the  Smithsonian,  which  thus  assisted  in 
giving  the  honor  of  the  interesting  dis- 
covery to  our  own  country.  If  the  Insti- 
tution had  done  only  this,  it  would  have 
richly  earned  the  grateful  consideration  of 
science.* 

Among  the  reports  on  the  Progress  of 
Knowledge,  in  octavo  form,  have  appeared 
a  most  valuable  history  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  the  Chemical  arts,  which 
has  been  much  sought  after ;  a  history  of 
the  planet  Neptune  by  Professor  Gould ; 
notices  of  all  the  public  libraries  in  the 
United  States,  by  Professor  Jewett ;  and 
a  complete  catalogue  of  the  Coleoptera  of 
North  America. 

These  publications  are  sent  by  the 
Institution  to  all  the  first  class  libraries, 
and  literary  and  scientific  societies  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  to  all  the  colleges  and 


*  The  following  acoount  of  Professor  Walker's  dinsovorles  we  have  f^and,  since  the  abore  was  written,  ia 
a  lecture  delivered  by  Professor  Henry  before  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  Kduoation,  is 
interesting  in  this  connection : —  , 

**  A  few  years  ago  a  new  planet,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Neptune,  was  discovered  ia  a  remarkable 
manner.  Its  place  was  indicated  by  mathematical  deductions  from  irregularities  observed  in  the  motion  of 
the  planet  Uranus;  and  when  the  glass  of  the  olieerver  was  pointed  to  the  heavens  In  the  pro|>er  direction, 
the  planet  was  found  in  the  precise  place  which  had  been  predicted.  The  news  of  the  discovery  and  tlie  man- 
ner  in  which  it  was  etfected,  produced  a  lively  sensation  throughout  the  world.  The  predictions  which  l«d 
to  the  actual  discovery  were  made  simultaneously,  but  independently,  by  two  mathematicians — LeTerrler  in 
France,  and  Adams  in  England.  They  not  only  pointed  out  the  direction  in  which  ttie  planet  was  to  be  foond, 
but  fi'om  a  priori  condilerations,  gave  the  dimon^ionH,  form,  and  position  of  the  orbit  which  itdeacribea 
around  the  sun.  The  direction  indicated,  as  I  stated  before,  was  the  true  one,  but  the  form  and  dlmensiuos 
of  the  orbit  were  widely  different  fh>m  those  subsequently  found  to  belong  to  the  real  orbit  of  the  planet 

**  Mr.  Sears  G.  Walker,  of  the  National  Observatorv,  wa^  i>articalarly  iutercstcMl  in  this  discovery,  and  im* 
mediately  commenced  a  series  of  investigations  in  reference  to  it.  After  the  motions  of  the  planet  had  been 
accurately  observed  for  about  four  months,  during  which  tune  it  had  paMed  through  less  than  the  6CNJth  iiart 
of  its  whole  circuit  round  the  sun.  he  calcu  ated  an  orbit  fVom  these  observati<ins  of  its  actual  motion,  whldi 
enabled  him  to  trace  its  path  among  the  stars  of  the  celestial  vault,  througli  itn  whole  revolution,  and  to  carry 
its  position  backward  until  it  fell  within  a  cluster  of  small  stars,  which  had  been  accurately  mapped  by  Le- 
land  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  After  minute  and  critical  investigation,  he  was  led  to  DelieTe  thai 
one  of  the  stars  represented  on  the  man  of  Leiand,  which  had  been  observed  by  him  on  the  night  of  May 
10th,  1795,  was  the  planet  Neptune.  The  weather  at  the  time  thi;*  intcresiine  conclusion  was  arrived  at  was 
stormy,  the  heavens  had  been  clouded  for  week%  when  he  place<l  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Insti- 
tution a  sealed  package  containing  an  acooantx>f  his  rer^ults,  and  others  were  ^iven  to  different  persona  Ob 
the  first  clear  night  the  telescope  of  the  Oboervatory  was  directed  to  the  heavens.  The  result  waa,  all  the 
stars  mapped  by  Inland  fifty  years  befbro  were  in  place  except  one,  and  that  was  the  one  which  had  be«n 
fixed  U|)on  as  the  planet  Neptune.  Profeasor  Pierce,  of  Harvard  Univcr^ty,  vi.«itcd  Wnshington  at  that  tlOMk 
and  was  sceptical  on  the  subject.  lie  examined  tlie  map  drawn  by  Leiand.  and  observed  a  query  (?)  afflzaa 
to  the  missing  star.  To  remove  this  doubt,  a  request  was  made  that  the  original  records  of  Leiand,  depoaitod 
in  the  Observatory  at  Paris,  might  be  examined.  It  was  found  tiiat  Leiand  had  twice  observed  tlie  star  which 
ha  had  recorded,  and  not  obtaining  precisely  the  sante  results  each  time,  and  not  dreaming  that  it  was  *  irivM^ 
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public  libraries  of  any  magnitude  in  the 
United  States.  In  return  the  Institution 
receives  from  all  the  learned  societies 
abroad  a  full  equivalent  in  the  transactions, 
and  other  publications,  of  those  societies. 
In  the  course  of  a  single  year  (1852),  the 
number  of  these  reciprocal  contributiong 
amounted  to  nearly  five  thousand. 

In  connection  with  the  publications 
of  the  Institution,  we  must  not  omit 
to  make  honorable  mention  of  the  ar- 
rangements adopted  by  it,  in  connection 
with  their  distribution  abroad,  to  estab- 
lish a  general  system  of  exchange  of  lite- 
rary and  scientific  productions  between 
this  and  foreign  countries.  With  this 
view  it  receives  packages  from  societies 
and  individuals  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  transmits  them  to  Europe,  and« 
through  its  agents,  distributes  them  to  all 
parts  of  Europe.  In  return  it  receives 
articles  sent  to  this  country  and  forwards 
them  to  their  address.  These  exchanges, 
by  arrangements  with  our  own  and  other 
governments,  are  made  free  of  duty.  In  car- 
rying out  this  magnificent  plan  of  scientific 
and  literary  exchange,  the  Institution  has 
received  the  liberal  co-operation  of  the 
British  government,  and  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  London.  The  latter  has  adopted 
the  same  system,  with  reference  to  Qreat 
Britain,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
aided  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  in 
their  distribution  in  this  country.  During 
the  year  1852,  592  packages,  containing 
9,195  articles,  were  sent  abroad,  and  639 
packages,  with  an  unknown  quantity  of 
articles,  besides  nearly  five  thousand  for 
the  Institution,  were  received.  Professor 
Baird  estimates  that  at  least  three  fourths 
of  the  Scientific  exchanges  of  this  country 
pass  through  his  hands,  as  agent  of  the 
Smithsonian.  The  expense  incurred  by 
the  Institution  is  considerable,  but  is  re- 
garded as  trifling  in  proportion  to  the 


good  accomplished  in  the  diffuskm  of 
knowledge. 

Researches  into  the  phenomena  of  me- 
teorology have  been  extensively  prosecut- 
ed under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  These  have  been  systematiz- 
ed, with  the  design  to  embrace,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  whole  surface  of  North 
America  under  their  observations.  Ob- 
servers, in  difierent  parts  of  the  country, 
record  the  various  changes  in  the  sky, 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  changes  of 
temperature,  &c,  &c.  In  this  the  Insti- 
tution has  been  aided  by  Congress,  by 
appropriations  from  New  York  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  by  observations  from  officers, 
both  in  our  own,  and  the  British  army! 
The  State  of  New  York  made  liberal  ap- 
propriations for  meteorological  observar 
tions,  and  the  whole  system  was  organized 
under  the  direction  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Something  similar,  though 
on  a  smaller  scale,  has  been  done  by 
Massachusetts.  Important  services  have 
also  been  rendered  by  the  Institution  in 
the  introduction  of  improved  instruments 
for  conducting  these  observations.  Valu- 
able results  have  been  obtained,  in  several 
instances,  by  exploring  and  surveying 
parties,  furnished  by  the  Institution  with 
instruments.  At  the  present  moment, 
several  hundred  observers  are  distiibutea 
over  the  entire  continent,  more  or  less 
being  in  every  State  in  the  Union,  all  of 
whom  have  been  supplied  with  new  and 
superior  tables  and  directions  for  observ- 
ing, and  many  of  them  accurately  com- 
pared with  instruments.  In  this  way  has 
been  collected  an  extended  series  of  facts 
yielding  deductions  of  great  interest  in 
regard  to  the  climate  of  the  country,  and 
the  meteorology  of  the  globe. 

Although  the  condition  of. its  funds 
have  not,  thus  far  permitted  much  to  be 
done  in  regard  to  researches  in  natural 


■object  to  motion,  he  selected  one  of  the  obseirations  for  pobllcatlon,  and,  like  a  trae  philosopher,  he  placed 
a  query  after  the  star.  Want  of  time,  or  some  other  cause,  prevented  Leland  from  examining  it  again.  Had 
he  done  so,  he  would  have  dlscovenyd  the  new  pUnet  Mr.  Walker  npxt  calculated  what  the  motion  of  the 
planet  ought  to  be  during  the  two  weeks  of  interval  of  the  observations  of  Leland,  and  found  it  exactly  to 
agree  wiih  the  two  places  which  bad  hewn  reconled  by  that  astronomer.  Ho  now  had  observAtluns.  embracing 
not  a  few  months  of  the  motion  of  the  planet,  but  that  of  an  interval  of  fifty  years.  From  this  data  he  pro- 
posed to  deduce  the  true  elliptical  orbit,  or  one  which  the  body  would  describe,  were  there  no  other  planet  in 
the  system.  He  had  left  the  Ohwrvatory,  and  could  not  atford  the  necessary  ticne  to  the  mere  numerical  cal- 
culations which  would  be  required.  The  Smithsonian  Institution  came  to  his  aid,  and  undertook  to  defraj 
the  expense  of  the  invcsti^tlun.  Tt  advanced  about  $800  to  complete  the  research.  Professor  Pierce  inve*- 
tlgatoa  the  action  of  the  other  planets  on  Neptune,  and  his  results  enabled  Mr.  Walker,  by  means  of  his  ellip- 
tical  orbit,  to  calculate  an  enhemcrL»  uf  the  actual  places  of  the  new  planet,  which  has  been  received  by  ul 
the  astronomers  of  the  world  as  the  only  one  whicn  exhibits  with  precision  all  the  motions  of  this  new  dis- 
covered member  of  our  solar  system,  and  which  enables  the  astronomer  to  follow  it  from  night  to  night  in  ita 
patli  among  the  star\ 

**Thc  Astronomer  Royal  of  England  has  made  a  series  of  observations,  to  compare  the  predictions  of  tb« 
Smithsonian  ephemcris,  as  it  is  culled,  with  the  actual  place  of  the  planet  as  determined  by  obwBrvation,  and 
has  Btatefl  that  the  epheraeris  gives  the  place  with  so  much  precision,  that  no  difference  oould  be  observed 
with  the  mo8t  powerful  telescope  betweoii  the  place  of  the  actual  and  the  theoretical  planet.  From  this  ac- 
count It  t*  evident  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has  assisted  in  giving  the  honor  to  this  country  of  completing 
one  of  the  most  Interesting  discoveries  in  astronomy  of  the  present  century.  But,  alas  I  this  triumph  has 
been  gNined  at  the  expend  Of  a  sad  bereavement  The  labor  of  the  investigation  was  too  much  for  VValker, 
and  science  has  to  mourn  his  untimelv  loss.  Peace  to  bis  memoiy.  He  was  s  man,— take  him  for  all  in  all, 
we  shall  nut  look  upon  bis  like  again.*^ 
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history,  fteology,  &c.,  the  InRtitntion  has 
not  been  idle.  Assistance  has  been  ren- 
dered to  the  exploration  of  the  botany  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  that  of  the  fossil 
geology  of  Nebraska.  It  has  defrayed 
Uie  expenses  of  exploration  in  relation  to 
erosions  of  the  earth  by  rivers,  and  other 
geological  phenomena.  Ic  has  promoted 
astronomy,  by  aiding  the  researches  that 
discovered  the  true  orbit  of  the  planet 
Neptune,  as  well  as  by  the  instruments 
it  furnished  Lieut  Qillies,  in  his  Chilian 
expedition.  It  has  furnished  annual  lists 
of  occulta tions  of  the  principal  stars  for 
the  determination  of  longitudes.  It  has 
prepared  tables  for  ascertaining  heights 
with  the  barometer.  It  has  furnished 
instruments  for  determining  the  elements 
of  the  magnetic  force,  to  the  various  ex- 
ploring expeditions.  And  last,  though  by 
no  means  least  in  this  list  of  good  deeds, 
it  has  perfected,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Jewett,  a  plan  of  stereotyping  cata- 
logues of  libraries  which,  if  generally 
adopted,  will  render  effective  aid  to  the 
whole  country. 

Since  its  organization  the  active  op- 
erations of  the  Institution  have  been 
much  embarrassed,  and  its  means  of 
usefulness  diminished,  by  the  original 
mistake  of  appropriating  so  large  an 
amount  to-  a  costly  building.  It  was 
an  unfortunate  error,  on  the  part  of 
Congress,  not  to  use  a  less  mild  ex- 
pression, to  be  thus  prodigal  of  these 
funds,  when  a  simple  building,  costing 
only  a  sixth  of  the  amount  expended, 
would  have  been  abundant  for  ail  its 
wants.  The  original  estimate  required  an 
expenditure  on  the  building,  &c.  of 
^250,000,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to 
incur  an  increased  expense  for  fire-proofing 
the  interior,  of  $50,000. 

It  appeared  from  the  last  annual  report 
made  in  January,  1853,  that  the  number 
of  volumes  in  the  library  then  amounted 
to  9.707,  of  which  2,598  were  added  in 
1852;  that  other  articles,  including 
pamphlets,  maps,  &c.,  amounted  to 
11,994,  of  which  7,208  were  also  received 
in  1852.*  The  chief  of  these  accessions 
have  been  derived  from  exchanges,  and 
demonstrate,  that,  to  a  very  large  extent, 
the  Institution  may  depend  upon  this 
return  from  its  active  operations,  for  a 
valuable  scientific  library,  as  many  of  the 
books  thus  received  in  exchange  are  of 
the  first  importance  to  a  scientific  stu- 
dent. Although  the  unfinished  state  of 
the  building  has  rendered  it  necessary  to 


confine  the  collections  for  the  museum  to 
a  limited  space  in  the  basement,  ^here 
they  could  not  be  publicly  exhibited, 
that  department  has  not  been  nefrlected. 
Prof.  Baird  has  actively  exerted  himself 
to  its  increase,  by  his  personal  researches, 
by  stimulating  otherSrand  by  carefully 
preserving  those  received.  In  the  de- 
partments of  herpetology,  icthyology  and 
mammals,  its  collection  is  idready  re- 
markably rich.  In  the  single  item  of 
serpents,  the  Institution  possesses  twice 
as  many  North  American  species  as  were 
given  in  the  great  work  of  Dr.  Holbrook. 
It  is  also  rich  in  undescribed  species  in 
various  departments,  but  more  especially 
in  regard  to  fishes  and  reptiles.  Large 
and  important  additions  may  be  looked 
for  from  the  various  exploring  expedi- 
tions, both  on  land  and  sea,  and  constant 
donations  are  received  fVom  officers  in 
the  army  and  the  navy.  Indeed  the 
value  of  Washington  as  a  central  point 
for  the  means  of  stimulating  researches, 
and  collections  in  all  directions,  and  in 
all  the  various  departments  or  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  of  redistributing  to  all 
the  various  scientific  associations  and 
colleges  its  surplus  wealth  of  duplicate 
specimens,  has  been  well  attested  by 
what  has  already  been  done  by  this  in- 
stitution, even  in  its  in£Etncy,  and  when 
one  half  its  income  was  each  year  applied 
to  the  stone  and  mortar  of  its  costly  edi- 
fice. 

For  a  gallery  of  fine  arts  the  only  arti- 
cles that  have  been  collected,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  act  of  Congress,  have  been 
a  valuable  series  of  engmvings  by  the  old 
masters. 

The  act  of  Congress  required  the  de- 
livery of  public  lectures  in  Washington. 
This  requirement  has  been  complied  with. 
It  may  however  be  doubted  whether  any 
thing  so  limited  in  their  influence  as  lo- 
cal lectures  could  have  been  contemplat- 
ed by  Smithson  him^^elf.  Yet  we  are  not 
disposed  to  find  much  fault  with  this  re- 
quirement. That  they  do  good  we  doubt 
not.  No  one  who  has  heard  them, 
or  seen  the  crowded  and  respectful  audi- 
ences they  are  sure  to  call  out,  can  hon- 
estly question  their  beneficial  moral  in- 
fluence on  a  city  like  Washington.  Still 
we  are  quite  as  clear  in  our  opinion  that 
not  even  the  good  they  may  do  can  justi- 
fy Congress  in  paying  for  them  from  the 
Smithsonian  fund  to  any  large  amount^ 
and  that,  if  it  be  debirable  to  extend 
them,  as  we  are  very  far  from  disputing. 


*  From  the  more  recent  report  of  the  Regents  it  would  wem  that  the  library  coD&LitA  of  12,000  volosa 
•ad  800U  pAiDphletB,  beaidc*  partt  of  volomea. 
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they  should  be  paid  for  by  our  own  go- 
yemment)  or  from  other  sources,  and 
only  a  small  sum  taken  from  the  Smith- 
sonian income. 

Haying  thus  passed  in  reyiew  the  his- 
tory of  this  Institution,  briefly,  for  our 
space  is  limited,  yet  we  trust  with  suffi- 
cient fulness  to  exhibit  both  what  was 
the  mission  assigned  it  by  its  founder, 
and  what  has  been  done  by  its  trustees, 
and  their  servants,  towards  its  fulfilment, 
it  still  remains  for  us  to  consider  how  far 
its  true  mission  has  been  understood,  in 
its  organization,  and  carried  out,  in  its 
subsequent  operations.  To  be  able  to  do 
this  correctly,  we  must  keep  constantly 
in  yiew  the  specific  purpose  to  which 
Smithson  restricted  his  bequest,  as  well 
as  his  own  life,  character  and  recorded 
yiews,  so  far  as  they  throw  light  upon, 
and  make  evident  his  expectations  in 
making  the  bequest.  It  was  not  alone 
to  found  a  library,  or  a  museum,  or  a 
gallery  of  fine  arts,  nor  to  give  popular 
lectures.  It  was  simply  to  advance  or 
increase  knowledge ;  and  to  ditfuse  what 
was  thus  called  into  being.  That  only 
could  be  a  fulfilment,  in  good  faith,  of 
this  bequest,  which  sought  to  apply  its 
income  in  such  a  manner,  as  most  suo- 
cessfuUy  to  do  those  two  things:  in- 
crease knowledge  and  then  to  diffuse  that 
increase  among  men.  But  has  Congress, 
in  the  organization  of  this  Institution, 
thus  discharged  the  requirements  of 
honor  and  good  faith  by  keeping  within 
the  bounds  indicated  by  its  founder's 
will?  To  our  perception  it  is  very 
clear  that  it  has,  in  certain  respects,  de- 
Tiated  from  it.  In  the  first  place,  it 
caused  the  expenditure,  in  comparatively 
useless  stone  and  mortar,  of  nearly  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  It  has  sad- 
dled the  Institution  with  the  charge  of 
several  expensive  and  onerous  depart- 
ments, which  do  not  properly  belong  to 
it,  and  any  one  of  which,  to  be  cared  for 
as  it  should  be,  would  absorb  the  whole 
of  its  limited  income ;  thus,  while  no  sin- 
gle object  is  satisfactorily  obtained,  in 
this  minute  subdivision  of  a  sum  none 
too  large  for  its  own  legitimate  purposes, 
these  last  are  dwarfed  and  sufler,  for 
want  of  that  which  is  rightfully  all  their 
own.  Congress  found  the  subject  a  no- 
Yel  one.  It  was  familiar  only  to  a  few 
who  had  looked  into  it,  and,  apparently: 
they  had  committed  the  radical  error  of^ 
supposing  its  income,  the  interest  of  half 
a  million,  to  be  inexhaustible.  While 
some  thought  of  embellishing  the  capital 
of  the  nation  with  a  magnificent  building, 
others   supposed  that  they  could  also 


have  a  large  library,  a  gallery  of  fine  arts, 
a  museum,  Ac,  and  still  have  an  income 
large  enough  for  the  more  legitimate 
purposes  of  the  institution.  In  the  con- 
flict of  these  various  objects  of  prefer- 
ence, none  could  be  carried  on  upon  so 
large  a  scale  as  was  contemplated,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  a  tempora- 
ry compromise,  by  an  equal  division  of 
the  income  between  the  active  operations 
and  the  library  and  museum.  It  is  in 
contemplation  so  &r  to  modify  this  ar- 
rangement as  to  permit  more  just  and 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  more  active 
and  immediate  increase  of  knowledge. 

Not  content  with  these  features  in  the 
laws  establishing  the  Institution,  Con- 
gress has  thrown  upon  it  burdens,  which 
It  is  as  clearly  the  duty  of  government  to 
provide  for,  as  are  any  of  their  recognized 
liabilities.  Of  this  nature,  is  the  law 
requiring  it  to  receive,  keep,  and  make  a 
registry  of  f  but  not  to  use)  all  the  copy- 
righted publications  of  this  country.  We 
shall  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  com- 
plete collections  of  all  the  copy-righted 
publications  of  each  year,  issued  in  the 
tJnited  States,  is  of  sufficient  value  or 
interest,  present  or  prospective,  to  war- 
rant the  expense  incurred  by  it ;  for  that 
has  nothing  to  do  with  our  present  pur^ 
pose.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  it  is  toUlly 
foreign  fh)m  the  purpose  designed  by 
Smithson,  and  clearly  belongs,  if  it  be  a 
duty,  to  any,  to  that  branch  of  the 
government  which  has  chai*ge  of  the 
Patent  Office.  Congress  is  bound  in 
honor,  and  good  faith,  to  recall  a  gift 
which  is  felt  to  be  a  burden,  and  not  a 
favor. 

The  true  missbn  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  to  increase  knowledge,  and 
to  diffuse  that  increase  world  wide. 
This  is  all  its  founder  left  it  to  do.  His 
bequest  cannot  with  honor  be  diverted  to 
other  purposes,  be  they  ever  so  desirable. 
How  noble  a  mission  this  is,  how  rich 
and  how  fruitful  is  the  field  before  it,  has 
been  abundantly  shown  even  with  its 
crippled  finances,  its  restricted  means, 
and  the  disorders  incident  to  a  commence- 
ment, and  even  with  the  burdens  thrown 
upon  it  during  its  seven  years'  existence. 
During  that  time,  its  assiduous  and  faith- 
ful secretary,  sens  tively  awake  to  the 
intention  of  its  founder,  and  the  spirit  of 
his  bequest,  has  at  least  demonstrated 
how  much  may  be  done,  even  with  limited 
means,  by  active  operations,  and  the  pub- 
hcation  of  their  results,  and  how  much 
more  might  be  done,  with  the  full,  un- 
disturbed use  of  the  whole  fund,  for  the 
purposes  to  which  it  was  designea  and  re- 
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stricted  by  its  founder.  At  the  same 
time  other  results  have  been  made  equally 
clear  by  the  experience  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  call  for  the  intervention  and  aid 
of  Congress.  These  not  only  show  that 
this  Institution  is  not  able  to  provide  for 
all  the  departments  assigned  to  it,  with- 
out a  perversion  of  its  funds,  and  an 
abuse  of  its  founder's  confidence,  but  also 
make  manifest  how  desirable  and  impor- 
tant it  is,  that  our  government  should 
make  suitable  provision  to  meet,  in  a 
liberal  spirit,  and  one  worthy  of  a  great 
nation,  possessed  of  an  overflowing 
treasury,  the  wants  it  has  itself  called 
forth.  Let  us  have  &  great  national 
library  at  Washington,  worthy  an  edu- 
cated and  enlightened  nation.  Wo  care 
not  on  how  magnificent  a  scale  it  may  be 
founded,  only  let  us  pay  for  it  out  of  our 
own  treasury.  Let  us  certainly  not  per- 
vert for  it  the  bounty  of  a  stranger,  who 
trusted  it  to  us  for  a  different  purpose. 
Let  us  have,  too,  our  national  gallery 
of  fine  arts  ;  if  you  will,  our  public  lec- 
tures, too,  at  Washington;  above  all, 
let  us  have  a  great  national  museum. 
We  already  have  a  magnificent  com- 
mencement in  the  proceeds  of  the  great 
exploring  expedition  under  Captain 
Wilkes,  covering  every  department  of 
nature.  We  have  yet  others  in  store 
from  the  several  expeditions  to  the  Arctic 
region,  to  Japan,  and  the  North  Pacific, 
besides  others  on  land,  in  explorations  of 
our  unsettled  territories.  Having  gone 
thus  far,  our  government  cannot,  with 
credit,  cannot  with  due  regard  to  tne  best 
interests  of  the  country,  now  draw  back. 
We  must,  however,  provide  the  means. 
We  are  abundantly  able  to  do  this. 
To  a  great,  prosperous,  and  wealthy 
nation,  the  cost  involved  would  be  a  mere 
bagatelle. 

Let  us  meet,  then,  these  self-imposed 
duties,  in  a  manner  becoming  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  an  honorable  nation. 
Let  us  recall  from  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tion  all  the  burdens  our  government  has 
imposed  upon  it,  that  are  inconsistent 
with  its  legitimate  mission,  the  increase 
of  knowledge,  leaving  to  it  only  those 
things  which  have  proved  to  be  kindred 
to  its  design  or  desirable  to  it  as  aid.<^ 
Let  Congress,  in  a  word,  found,  or  rather 
we  should  say  organize,  for  it  was  already 
founded,  a  great  national  Institution,  at 
Washington,  sufiSciently  distinct  from  the 
Smithsonian  to  relieve  it  of  all  the  ex- 
penses, the  cares  and  the  burdens  of  the 
details,  sufficiently  under  its  control  to 
permit  it  to  derive  from  it  all  the  aid  and 
oo-operation  that  may  be  required.    It  ia 


obvious  that  it  must  soon  do  somethmg 
of  this  kind  in  ordei:  to  provide  proper 
protection  for  the  extensive  collections  it 
has  made,  and  the  yet  more  extensive 
ones  it  is  still  making.  We  could  do  no- 
thing that  would  better  meet  the  wishes 
and  wants  of  the  American  people,  or 
more  exalt  us  as  a  nation  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world  of  science.  Congress  has  im- 
posed upon  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
an  expensive  and  costly  building,  involv- 
ing an  outlay  six  times  as  large  as  would 
be  required  for  one  limited  to  its  wants. 
Its  first  movement  should  be  to  take  this 
building  off  its  hands  and  appropriate  it 
to  its  own  national  collections,  and  refund 
the  cost  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  for 
the  purposes  assigned  to  it  by  Mr.  Smith- 
son.  Thus  relieved  of  its  burdens,  and 
the  uncongenial  tasks  assigned  to  this  In- 
stitution, it  would  be  enabled  to  enter 
upon  a  sphere  of  usefulness  commensurate 
with  the  wishes  and  bounty  of  its  founder. 
It  could  still  retain  a  library  suited  to  its 
own  wants,  without  incurring  any  groat 
expense,  for  its  exchanges  with  scientific 
societies,  at  home  and  abroad,  are  now 
giving  to  it  a  very  lai^  proportion  of  the 
publications  chiefly,  required.  It  might, 
with  advantage,  retain  a  museum  of  natu- 
ral history  sufficient  to  verify  its  own 
publications,  and  to  exhibit  typical,  rare  or 
new  genera  and  species,  or  even  a  com- 
plete series  of  North  American  objects. 
It  might  even,  with  advantage,  retain  the 
general  direction  of  the  national  collec- 
tions, the  distribution  of  the  duplicates  to 
the  learned  societies  of  the  world,  and  the 
custody  of  such  articles  as  might  be  de- 
sirable for  its  own  purposes  and  for  study. 
Thus  aided  by  government,  instead,  as 
now,  of  being  burdened  by  uncongenial 
tasks,  the  Smithsonian  Institution  would 
become  all  the  most  ardent  wishes  of  its 
illustrious  founder  could  have  desired, 
confer  great  practical  benefits  upon  man- 
kind, and  achieve  a  noble  pasition  be- 
fore the  world  of  science.  The  great 
value  of  this  Institution  in  the  eyes  of  this 
world  of  science  is  that,  in  its  legitimate 
mission,  it  discharges  duties  which  but 
for  its  aid  might  never  be  done  by  any 
one.  The  history  of  nearly  every  great 
discovery  shows  that  he  who  adds  new 
and  important  truths  to  the  previous  stock 
of  knowledge,  is  so  far  in  advance  of  his 
age,  that  their  productions  cannot  be  given 
to  the  world,  without  pecuniary  loss, 
which  not  every  one  is  able  or  willing  to 
incur.  It  is  not  every  one  that  has  the 
fortune  of  a  Bowditch  wherewith  to 
publish  his  discoveries,  and  his  labors, 
xet  without  it  even  his  great  work  could 
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not  have  boeu  given  to  the  world.  This 
then  is  a  part  of  the  great  accepted  mis- 
sion of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
give  that  aid  to  the  advance  of  science 
which  cannot  be  looked  for  from  any 
other  source.  It  is  a  high  and  holy  mis-  v 
sion.  If  followed,  in  good  faith,  upon  the 
principles  laid  down  for  itself,  in  its  pro- 
gramme of  active  operations,  it  will  not 
fail  to  contribute  invaluable  aid  to  the 
true  greatness  of  this  country,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  its  intellectual  power.  It  has 
been  well  said  by  one  of  the  soundest 
writers  upon  the  study  of  nature,  *•  Sci- 
ence is  inseparably  interwoven  in  all  that 
gives  power  and  dignity  to  a  nation."  In 
his  eyes  it  was  a  subject  of  reproach  to 
England  of  the  present  day,  that  while 
science  was  more  generally  than  ever  be- 
fore diffused  among  the  mass  of  his  coun- 


trymen, so  little*  are  the  higher  objects — 
the  true  philosophy — of  science  esteemed 
or  cultivated,  that  discoveries  of  the  just 
order,  which  open  a  new  and  unexpected 
field  for  the  most  important  generaliza- 
tions, ^^  had  been  suffered  to  die  almost  in 
their  birth,"  although  they  had  been  be- 
gun by  his  own  countrymen.  A  reproach 
like  this  can  never  be  preferred  against 
our  own  country,  so  long  as  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  shall  be  permitted  to  ful- 
fil the  important  duties,  and  to  discharge 
the  high  mission  its  illustrious  founder 
assigned  it,  with  a  far-sighted  wisdom 
which  shall  for  ever  connect  his  name 
with  the  advance  of  science  in  America, 
or  so  long  as  it  shall  continue  to  aid  in 
the  increase  of  knowledge  or  to  pro- 
mote the  diffusion  of  that  increase  among 
men. 


TUE    LIGHTNING-ROD    MAN. 


WHAT  grand  irregular  thunder,  thought 
I,  standing  on  my  hearthstone  among 
the  Acroceraunian  hills,  as  the  scattered 
bolts  boomed  overhead  and  crashed  down 
among  the  valleys,  every  bolt  followed  by 
zig-zag  irradiations,  and  swift  slants  of 
slwrp  rain,  which  audibly  rang,  like  a 
charge  of  spear-points,  on  my  low  shin- 
gled roof.  I  suppose,  though,  that  the 
mountains  hereabouts  break  and  chum  up 
the  thunder,  so  that  it  is  far  more  glorious 
here  than  on  the  plain.  Hark! — ^some 
one  at  the  door.  Who  is  this  that  chooses 
a  time  of  thunder  for  making  calls  ? 
And  why  don't  he,  man-fashion,  use  the 
knocker,  instead  of  making  that  doleful 
undertaker's  clatter  with  his  fist  against 
the  hollow  panel  ?  But  let  him  in.  Ah, 
here  he  comes.  "  Good  day,  sir :  "  an 
entire  stranger.  •'  Pray  be  seated." 
What  is  that  strange-looking  walking- 
stick  he  carries : — '*  A  fine  thunder-storm, 
sir." 

''  Fine  ?— Awful ! " 

"  You  are  wet  Stand  here  on  the 
hearth  before  the  fire." 

"  Not  for  worlds  !  " 

The  stranger  still  stood  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  cotta^]^,  where  he  had  first 
planted  himself.  His  singularity  impelled 
a  closer  scrutiny.  A  lean,  gloomy  figure. 
Hair  dark  and  lank,  mattedly  streaked 
over  his  brow.  His  sunken  pitfo^Us  of 
eyes  were  winged  by  indigo  halos,  and 
played  with  an  innocuous  sort  of  light- 
ning :  the  gleam  without  the  bolt.    The 


whole  man  was  dripping.  He  stood  in  a 
puddle  on  the  bare  oak  floor ;  his  strange 
walking-stick  vertically  resting  at  his 
side. 

It  was  a  polished  copper  rod,  four  feet 
long,  lenghthwise  attached  to  a  neat 
wooden  stafi*,  by  insertion  into  two  balls 
of  greenish  glass,  ringed  with  copper 
bands.  The  metal  rod  terminated  at  the 
top  tripod  wise,  in  three  keen  tines,  bright- 
ly gilt.  He  held  the  thing  by  the  wo^en 
part  alone. 

*'  Sir,"  said  I,  bowing  politely,  "  have  I 
the  honor  of  a  visit  from  that  illustrious 
god,  Jupiter  Tonans?  So  stood  he  in 
the  Greek  statue  of  old,  grasping  the 
lightning-bolt.  If  you  be  he,  or  his  vice- 
roy, I  have  to  thank  you  for  this  noble 
storm  you  have  brewed  among  our 
mountains.  Listen:  That  was  a  glorious 
peal.  Ah,  to  a  lover  of  the  miijestic,  it  is 
a  good  thing  to  have  the  Thunderer  him- 
self' in  one's  cottage.  The  tiiunder  grows 
finer  for  that.  But  pray  be  seated.  This 
old  rush-bottomed  arm-chair,  I  grant,  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  your  evergreen 
throne  on  old  Greylock ;  but,  condescend 
to  be  seated." 

While  I  thus  pleasantly  spoke,  the 
stranger  eyed  me,  half  in  wonder  and 
half  in  a  strange  sort  of  horror;  but  did 
not  move  a  foot. 

•'  Do.  sir,  be  seated ;  you  need  to  be 
dried  ere  going  forth  again." 

I  planted  the  chair  invitingly  on  the 
broad  hearth,  where  a  little  fire  had  been 
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kindled  that  afternoon  to  dissipate  the 
dampness,  not  the  cold ;  for  it  was  early 
in  the  month  of  September. 

But  without  heeding  my  solicitation, 
and  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  the  stranger  gazed  at  me  porten- 
tously and  spoke. 

*•  Sir,"  said  he,  "  excuse  me,  but  instead 
of  my  accepting  your  invitation  to  be 
seated  on  the  hearth  there,  I  solemnly 
warn  you,  that  you  had  best  accept  mine^ 
and  stand  with  me  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  Good  heavens ! "  he  cried,  start- 
ing— "there's  another  of  those  awful 
crashes.  I  warn  you,  sir,  quit  the 
hearth." 

*•  Mr.  Jupiter  Tonans,"  said  I,  quietly 
rolling  my  body  on  the  stone,  **  I  stand 
very  well  here." 

"  Are  you  so  horridly  ignorant,  then," 
he  cried,  '*  as  not  to  know,  that  by  far 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  a  house  during 
such  a  terrific  tempest  as  this,  is  the  fire- 
place ?  " 

•*  Nay,  I  did  not  know  that,"  involun- 
tarily stepping  upon  the  first  board  next 
to  the  stone. 

The  stranger  now  assumed  such  an  un- 
pleasant air  of  successful  admonition, 
that — quite  involuntarily  again — I  step- 
ped back  upon  the  hearth,  and  threw  my- 
self into  the  erectest,  proudest  posture  I 
could  command.     But  I  said  nothing. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,"  he  cried,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  alarm  and  intimida- 
tion— '•  for  Heaven's  sake,  get  off  of  the 
hearth  !  Know  you  not,  that  the  heated 
air  and  soot  are  conductors  ; — to  say  no- 
thing of  those  immense  iron  fire-dogs? 
Quit  the'  spot, — I  conjure, — I  command 
you." 

"  Mr.  Jupiter  Tonans,  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  be  commanded  in  my  own 
house." 

"Call  me  not  by  that  pagan  name. 
You  are  profane  in  this  time  of  terror." 

**  Sir,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  tell  mo 
yoi.r  business  ?  If  you  seek  shelter  from 
the  storm,  you  are  welcome,  so  long  as 
you  be  civil ;  but  if  you  come  on  busi- 
ness, open  it  forthwith.   Who  are  you  ?  " 

**  I  am  a  dealer  in  lightning-rods,"  said 
the  stranger,  softening  his  tone;  **my 
special  business  is  -^—^ —  Alerciful 
heaven  !  what  a  crash ! — Have  you  ever 
been  struck — ^your  premises,  1  mean  ? 
No  ?  It's  best  to  be  provided  ; " — signifi- 
cantly rattling  his  metallic  staff  on  the 
floor ; — "  by  nature,  there  are  no  castles 
in  thunder-storms ;  yet,  say  but  the  word, 
and  of  this  cottage  I  can  make  a  Gibral- 
tar by  a  few  waves  of  this  wand.  Hark, 
what  Himmalayas  of  concussions ! " 


"You  interrupted  yourself;  your  spe- 
cial business  you  were  about  to  speak  of.'' 

'*  How  very  dull  you  are.  My  special 
business  is  to  travel  the  country  for  orders 
for  lightning-rods.  This  is  my  specimen- 
rod  ;  "  tappmg  his  stafi^;  ^'I  have  the  best 
of  references  " — fumbling  in  his  pockets. 
<^  In  Criggan  last  month,  I  put  up  three- 
and-twenty  rods  on  only  five  buildings." 

"  Let  me  sev.*.  Was  it  not  at  Criggan 
last  week,  about  midnight  on  Satuixlay, 
that  the  steeple,  the  big  elm  and  the  As- 
sembly-room cupola  were  struck  ?  Any 
of  your  rods  there  ?  " 

*'  Not  on  the  tree  and  cupola,  but  the 
steeple." 

"Of  what  use  is  your  rod  then  ?  " 

"  Of  life-and-death  use.  But  my  work- 
man was  heedless.  In  fitting  the  rod  at 
top  to  the  steeple,  he  allowed  a  part  of  the 
metal  to  graze  the  tin  sheeting.  Heuce 
the  accident.  Not  my  fault,  but  his. 
Hark ! " 

*'  Never  mind.  That  clap  burst  quite 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  without  finger- 
pointing.  Did  you  hear  of  the  event  at 
Montreal  last  year  ?  A  servant  girl 
struck  at  her  bed-side  with  a  rosary  in 
her  hand  ;  the  beads  being  metal.  j)x)es 
your  beat  extend  into  the  Canadas  ?  " 

"  No.  And  I  hear  that  there,  iron  rods 
only  are  in  use.  They  should  have  mxne^ 
which  are  copper.  Iron  is  easily  fused. 
Then  they  draw  out  the  rod  so  slender, 
that  it  has  not  body  enough  to  conduce 
the  full  electric  current.  The  metal 
melts;  the  building  is  destroyed,  h^y 
copper  rods  never  act  so.  Those  Cana- 
dians are  fools.  Some  of  them  knob  the 
rod  at  the  top,  which  i-isks  a  deadly  ex- 
plosion, instead  of  imperceptibly  carrying 
down  the  current  into  the  e;irth,  as  this 
sort  of  rod  does.  Mine  is  the  only  true 
rod.  Look  at  it.  Only  one  dollar  a 
foot." 

**This  abuse  of  your  own  calling  in 
another  might  make  one  distrustful  with 
respect  to  yourself." 

'*''  Hark  1  The  thunder  becomes  less 
muttering.  It  is  nearing  us,  and  nearing 
the  earth,  too.  Hark  I  One  crammed 
crash  !  AH  the  vibrations  made  one  by 
nearness.     Another  flash.     Hold  ! " 

*'  What  do  you  ?  "  I  said,  seeing  him 
now,  instantaneously  relinquishing  his 
stafi',  lean  intently  forward  towards  the 
window,  with  his  right  fore  and  middle 
fingers  on  his  left  wrist. 

But  ere  the  words  had  well  escaped 
me,  another  exclamation  escaped  him. 

*•  Crash !  only  three  pulses — less  than 
a  third  of  a  mile  ofl*— yonder,  somewhere 
in  that  wood.    I  passed  three  stricken 
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oaks  there,  ripped  out  n^w  and  glittering. 
The  oak  draws  lightning  more  than  other 
timber,  having  iron  in  solution  in  its  sap. 
Yonr  floor  here  seems  oak." 

"  Heart-of-oak.  From  the  peculiar 
time  of  your  call  upon  me.  I  suppose  you 
purposely  select  stormy  weather  for  your 
journeys.  When  the  thunder  is  roaring, 
you  deem  it  an  hour  peculiarly  favorable 
for  producing  impressions  favorable  to 
your  trade." 

"  Hark  I— Awful !  " 

'•  For  one  who  would  arm  others  with 
fearlessness,  you  seem  unbeseemingly 
timorous  yourself.  Common  men  choose 
fair  weather  for  their  travels :  you  choose 
thunder-storms ;  and  yet " 

^'That  I  travel  in  thunder-storms,  I 
grant ;  but  not  without  particular  precau- 
tions, such  as  only  a  lightning-rod  man 
may  know.  Hark  I  Quick — look  at  my 
specimen  rod.     Only  one  dollar  a  foot" 

"  A  very  fine  rod,  I  dare  say.  But 
what  are  these  particular  precautions  of 
yours?  Yet  first  let  me  close  yonder 
shutters;  the  slanting  rain  is  beating 
through  the  sash.     I  will  bar  up." 

*•  Are  you  mad  ?  Know  you  not  that 
yon  iron  bar  is  a  swift  conductor  ?  De- 
sist." 

"  I  will  simply  close  the  shutters  then, 
and  call  my  boy  to  bring  me  a  wooden 
bar.     Pray,  touch  the  bell-pull  there." 

"  Are  you  frantic  ?  That  bell-wire 
might  blast  you.  Never  touch  bell-wire 
in  a  thunder-storm,  nor  ring  a  bell  of  any 
sort." 

*•  Nor  those  in  belfries  7  Pray,  will 
you  tell  me  where  and  how  one  may  be 
safe  in  a  time  like  this  ?  Is  there  any 
part  of  my  house  I  may  touch  with  hopes 
of  my  life  ?  " 

*•  There  are ;  but  not  where  you  now 
stand.  Come  away  from  the  wall.  The 
current  will  sometimes  run  down  a  wall, 
and — a  man  being  a  better  conductor  than 
a  wall — it  would  leave  the  wall  and  run 
into  him.  Swoop !  That  must  have 
fallen  very  nigh.  That  must  have  been 
globular  lightning." 

^-  Very  probably.  Tell  me  at  once, 
which  is,  in  your  opinion,  the  safest  part 
of  this  house  ?  " 

*•  This  room,,  and  this  one  spot  in  it 
where  I  stand.     Come  hither." 

"  The  reasons  first." 

"  Hark  ! — after  the  flash  the  gust — the 
sashes  shiver — the  house,*  the  house  ! — 
Come  hither  to  me  1 " 

••  The  reasons,  if  you  please." 

••  Come  hither  to  me ! " 

'•  Thank  you  again,  1  think  I  will  try 
my  old  stand, — the  hearth.    And  now 


Mr.  Lightning-rod-man.  in  the  pauses  of 
the  thunder,  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  your 
reasons  for  esteeming  this  one  room  of  the 
house  the  safest,  and  your  own  one  stand- 
point there  the  safest  spot  in  it." 

There  was  now  a  little  cessation  of  the 
storm  for  a  while.  The  Lightning-rod 
man  seemed  relieved,  and  replied : — 

"  Your  house  is  a  one-storied  house, 
with  an  attic  and  a  cellar ;  this  room  is 
between.  Hence  its  comparative  safety. 
Becau.se  lightning  sometimes  pa.sses  from 
the  clouds  to  the  earth,  and  soi;netimes 
from  the  earth  to  the  clouds.  Do  you 
comprehend  ?— and  I  choose  the  middle 
of  the  room,  because,  if  the  lightning 
should  sti-ike  the  house  at  all,  it  would 
come  down  the  chimney  or  walls ;  so,  ob- 
viously, the  further  you  are  from  them, 
the  better.    Come  hither  to  me,  now." 

•'  Presently.  Something  you  just  said, 
instead  of  alarmine  me,  has  strangely  in- 
spired confidence." 

'•  What  have  I  said  ?  " 

"  You  said  that  Sometimes  lightning 
flashes  from  the  earth  to  the  clouds." 

"  Aye,  the  returning-stroke,  as  it  is 
called ;  when  the  earth,  being  overcharged 
with  the  fluid,  flashes  its  supplies  up- 
ward." 

*'  The  retuming-stroke ;  that  is,  from 
earth  to  sky.  Better  and  better.  But 
come  here  on  the  hearth  and  dry  your- 
self." 

"  I  am  better  here,  and  better  wet" 

'^How?" 

^  It  is  the  safest  thing  you  can  do — 
Hark,  again  ! — to  get  yourself  thoroughly 
drenched  in  a  thunder-storm.  Wet  clothes 
are  better  conductors  than  the  body  ;  and 
so,  if  the  lightning  strike,  it  might  pa.ss 
down  the  wet  clothes  without  touciiing 
the  body.  The  storm  deepens  again. 
Have  you  a  rug  in  the  house  ?  Bugs  are 
non-conductors.  Get  one,  that  I  may 
stand  on  it  here,  and  you  too.  The  skies 
blacken — it  is  dusk  at  noon.  Ilark ! — 
the  rug,  the  rug  !  " 

I  gave  him  one;  while  the  hooded 
mountains  seemed  closing  and  tumbling 
into  the  cottage. 

**  And  now,  since  our  being  dumb  will 
not  help  us,"  said  I,  resuming  my  place, 
^'  let  me  hear  your  precautions  in  travel- 
ling during  thunder-storms." 

*'  Wait  till  this  one  is  passed." 

'*Nay,  proceed  with  the  precautions. 
You  stand  in  the  safest  possible  place  ac- 
cording to  your  own  account.     Go  on." 

*'  Briefly  then.  I  avoid  pine-trees,  high 
houses,  lonely  bams,  upland  pastures, 
running  water,  flocks  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
a  crowd  of  men.    If  I  travel  on  foot, — as 
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to-day — I  do  not  walk  fiwt ;  if  in  my 
buggy,  I.  touch  not  its  back  or  sides ;  if 
on  horseback,  I  dismount  and  lead  the 
horse.  But  of  all  things,  I  avoid  tall 
men.'* 

"  Do  I  dream  ?  Man  avoid  man  ?  and 
in  danger-time  too  ?  " 

"  Tall  men  in  a  thunder-storm  I  avoid. 
Are  you  so  grossly  ignorant  as  not  to 
know,  that  the  height  of  a  six-footer  is 
sufficient  to  discharge  an  electric  cloud 
upon  him  ?  Are  not  lonely  Kentuckians, 
ploughing,  smit  in  the  unfinished  furrow  ? 
Nay,  if  the  six-footer  stand  by  running 
water,  the  cloud  will  sometimes  select 
him  as  its  conductor  to  that  running 
water.  Hark !  Sure,  yon  black  pinnar 
clc  is  split  Yes.  a  man  is  a  good  con- 
ductor. The  lightning  goes  through  and 
through  a  man,  but  only  peels  a  tree. 
But  sir,  you  have  kept  me  so  long  an- 
swering your  questions,  that  I  have  not 
yet  come  to  business.  Will  you  order 
one  of  my  rods  ?  Look  at  this  specimen 
one?  See:  it  is  of  the  best  of  copper. 
Copper  's  the  best  conductor.  Your 
house  is  low  ;  but  being  upon  the  moun- 
tains, that  lowness  does  not  one  whit  de- 
press it.  You  mountaineers  are  most  ex- 
posed. In  mountainous  countries  the 
lightning-rjcxi  man  should  have  most  busi- 
ness. I/)ok  at  the  specimen,  sir.  One 
rod  will  answer  for  a  house  so  small  as 
this.  Look  over  these  recommendations. 
Only  one  rod,  sir ;  cost,  only  twenty  dol- 
lars. Hark !  There  go  all  the  granite 
Taconics  and  Hoosics  dashed  together 
like  pebbles.  By  the  sound,  that  must 
have  struck  something.  An  elevation  of 
live  feet  above  the  house,  will  protect 
twenty  feet  radius  all  about  the  rod. 
Only  twenty  dollars,  sir — a  dollar  a  foot. 
Hark  !— -Dreadful  I — Will  you  order  ? 
Will  you  buy  7  Shall  I  put  down  your 
name  ?     Think  of  being  a  heap  of  charred 


oiTal,  like  a  haltered  horse  bamt  in  his 
stall ; — and  all  in  one  flash  ! " 

"You  pretended  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentianr  to  and  from 
Jupiter  Tonans,"  laughed  I ;  "you  mere 
man  who  come  here  to  put  you  and  your 
pipestem  between  clay  and  sky.  do  you 
think  that  because  you  can  strike  a  bit 
of  green  light  from  the  I^eyden  jar,  that 
you  can  tnoroughly  avert  the  supernal 
bolt?  Your  rod  rusts,  or  breaks,  and 
where  are  you?  Who  has  empowered 
you.  you  Tetzel,  to  peddle  round  your  in- 
dulgences from  divine  ordinations  ?  The 
hairs  of  our  heads  are  numbered,  and  the 
da^s  of  our  lives.  In  thunder  as  in  sun- 
shme,  I  stand  at  ease  in  the  hands  of  my 
God.  False  negotiator,  away !  Sec.  the 
scroll  of  the  storm  is  rolled  back ;  the 
house  is  unharmed ;  and  in  the  blue 
heavens  I  read  in  the  rainbow,  that  the 
Deity  will  not,  of  purpose,  make  war  on 
man's  earth." 

"  Impious  wretch  ! "  foamed  the  stran- 
ger, blackening  in  the  face  as  the  rainbow 
beamed,  "  I  will  publish  your  infidel  no- 
tions." 

'*  Begone  !  move  quwkly  !  if  quk:kly 
you  can,  you  that  shine  forth  into  sight 
m  moist  times  like  the  worm." 

The  scowl  grew  blacker  on  his  &ce ; 
the  indigo-circles  enlarged  round  his  eyes 
as  the  storm  rings  round  the  midnight 
moon.  Ho  .sprang  upon  me ;  his  tri- 
forked  thing  at  my  heart. 

I  seized  it ;  I  snapped  it ;  £  dashed  it ; 
I  trod  it  J  and  dragging  the  dark  h'ght- 
ning-king  out  of  my  door,  flung  his  el- 
bowed, copper  sceptre  after  him. 

But  spite  of  my  treatment,  and  spite 
of  my  dissuasive  talk  of  him  to  my 
neighbors,  the  Lightning-rod  man  stiU 
dwells  in  the  land  ;  still  travels  in  storm- 
time,  and  drives  a  brave  trade  with  the 
fears  of  man. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


FUHTireR  "WANDKR1NG8  OF  TlIK  RKFUGKE,  W1TH80MB 

Arfx)rXT  or  A  <K)OD  KKioirr  of  bkxhtfosd  who 

BBFRIEMIMBO  HIM. 

AT  nightfall  on  the  third  day,  Israel  had 
arrived  within  sixteen  miles  of  the  capi- 
tal. Once  more  he  sought  refuge  in  a 
bam.  This  time  he  found  some  hay,  and 
flinging  himself  down  procured  a  tolerable 
night's  pest. 

Bright  and  early  ho  arose  refreshed, 
with  the  pleasing  prospect  of  reaching  his 
destination  ere  noon.  Encouraged  to  find 
himself  now  so  far  from  his  original  pur- 
suers, Israel  relaxed  in  his  vigilance ;  and 
about  ten  o'clock  while  passing  through 
the  town  of  Staines  suddenly  encountered 
three  soldiers.  Unfortunately  in  exchang- 
ing clothes  with  the  ditcher,  he  could  not 
bring  himself  to  include  his  shirt  in  the 
traffic;  which  shirt  was  a  British  nary 
shirt;  a  bargeman's  shirt;  and  though 
hitherto  he  bad  crumpled  the  blue  collar 
out  of  sight,  yet,  as  it  appeared  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  it  was  not  thoroughly  con- 
cealed. At  any  rate,  keenly  on  the  look- 
out for  deserters,  and  made  acute  by  hopes 
of  reward  for  their  apprehension,  the  sol- 
diers spied  the  fatal  collar,  and  in  an  in- 
stant laid  violent  hands  on  the  refugee. 

**  Hey  lad !  "  said  the  foremost  soldier, 
a  corporal,  "you  arc  one  of  his  majesty's 
seamen  !  come  along  with  ye." 

So,  unable  to  give  any  satisfactory  ac- 
count of  himself,  he  was  made  prisoner  on 
the  spot,  and  soon  after  found  himself 
handcuffed  and  locked  up  in  the  Round 
House  of  the  place,  a  prison  so  called,  ap- 
propriated to  runaways,  and  those  con- 
victed of  minor  offences.  Day  passed 
dinnerless  and  supperlcss  in  this  dismal 
durance,  and  night  came  on. 

Israel  had  now  been  three  days  without 
food,  except  one  two-penny  loaf.  The 
cravings  of  hunger  now  became  sharper ; 
his  spirits,  hitherto  arming  him  with  forti- 
tude, began  to  forsake  him.  Taken  cap- 
tive once  again  upon  the  very  brink  of 
reaching  his  goal,  poor  Israel  was  on 
the  eve  of  falling  into  helpless  despair. 
But  he  rallied,  and  considering  that  grief 
would  only  add  to  his  calamity,  sought 
with  stubborn  patience  to  habituate  him- 
self to  misery,  but  still  hold  aloof  from  de- 
spondency. He  roused  himself,  and  began 
to  bethink  him  how  to  be  extricated  from 
this  labyrinth. 


Two  hours  sawing  across  the  grating 
of  the  window,  ridded  him  of  his  hand- 
cuffs. Next  came  the  door,  secured  luck- 
ily with  only  a  hasp  and  padlock.  Thrust- 
ing the  bolt  of  his  handcuffs  through  a 
small  window  in  the  door,  he  succeeded 
in  forcing  the  hasp  and  regaining  his 
liberty  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Not  long  after  sunrise,  he  passed  nigh 
Brentford,  some  six  or  seven  miles  from 
the  capital.  So  great  was  his  hunger  that 
downright  starvation  seemed  before  him. 
He  chewed  grass!  and  swallowed  it.  Upon 
first  escaping  from  the  hulk,  six  English 
pennies  was  all  the  money  he  had.  With 
two  of  these  he  had  bought  a  small  loaf 
the  day  after  fleeing  the  inn.  The  other 
four  still  remained  in  his  pocket,  not  hav- 
ing met  with  a  good  opportimity  to  dis- 
pose of  them  for  food. 

Having  torn  off  the  collar  of  his  shirt, 
and  flung  it  into  a  hedge,  he  ventured  to 
accost  a  respectable  carpenter  at  a  pale 
fence,  about  a  mile  this  side  of  Brentford, 
to  whom  his  deplorable  situation  now 
induced  him  to  apply  for  work.  The 
man  did  not  wish  himself  to  hire,  but  said  / 
that  if  he  (Israel),  understood  farming  or 
gardening,  he  might  perhaps  procure  work 
from  Sir  John  Millet,  whose  seat,  he  said, 
was  not  remote.  He  added  that  the 
knight  was  in  the  habit  of  employing 
many  men  at  that  season  of  the  year :  so 
he  stood  a  fair  chance. 

Revived  a  little  by  this  prospect  of  re- 
lief. Israel  starts  in  quest  of  the  gentle- 
man's seat,  agreeably  to  the  direction 
received.  But  he  mistook  his  way.  and 
proceeding  up  a  gravelled  and  beautifully 
decorated  walk,  was  terrified  at  catching 
a  glimpse  of  a  number  of  soldiers  throng- 
ing a  garden.  He  made  an  instant  retreat 
before  being  espied  in  turn.  No  wild  crea-» 
ture  of  the  American  wilderness  could 
have  been  more  panic  struck  by  a  fire- 
brand, than  at  this  period  hunted  Israel 
wns  by  a  red  coat.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  this  garden  was  the  Princess  Amelia's. 

Taking  another  path,  ere  long  he  came 
to  some  laborers  shovelling  gravel.  These 
proved  to  be  men  employed  by  Sir  John. 
By  them  he  was  directed  towards  the 
house,  when  the  knight  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  walking  bareheaded  in  the  inclo- 
sure  with  several  guests.  Having  heard 
the  rich  man  of  England  charged  with  all 
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sorts  of  domineering  qualities,  Israel  felt 
no  littlo  misgiving  in  approaching  to  an 
audience  with  so  imposing  a  stranger. 
But  screwing  up  his  couiage,  he  advanced ; 
while  seeing  him  coming  all  rags  and  tat- 
ters, the  group  of  gentlemen  stood  in  some 
wonder  awaiting  what  so  singular  a  phan- 
tom might  want 

*•  Mr.  Millet,"  said  Israel,  bowing  to- 
wards the  bareheaded  gentleman. 

**  Ila,  —who  are  you,  pray  ?  " 

"  A  poor  fellow,  sir,  in  want  of  work." 

"  A  wardrobe  too,  I  should  sa}',"  smiled 
one  of  the  guests,  of  a  very  youthful,  pros- 
perous, and  dandified  air. 

"  Where's  your  hoe  ?  "  said  Sir  John. 

*•  I  have  none,  sir.-' 

"  Any  money  to  buy  one  ?  " 

"  Only  four  English  pennies,  sir." 

^' Englisk  pennies.  What  other  sort 
would  you  have  ?  " 

"  Why  China  pennies  to  be  sure,"  laugh- 
ed the  youthful  gentleman.  "  See  his  long, 
yellow  hair  behind  ;  he  looks  like  a  China- 
man. Some  broken-down  Mandarin. 
Pity  he's  no  crown  to  his  old  hat ;  if  he 
had.  he  might  pass  it  round,  and  make 
eight  pennies  of  his  four." 

"Will  you  hire  me,  Mr.  Millet?"  said 
Israel. 

"  Ha  I  that's  queer  again,"  cried  the 
knight. 

"  Hark  ye  fellow,"  said  a  brisk  servant, 
approaching  from  the  porch,  "  this  is  Sir 
John  Millet." 

Seeming  to  take  pity  on  his  seeming 
ignorance,  as  well  as  on  his  undisputable 
poverty,  the  good  knight  now  told  Israel 
that  if  he  would  come  the  next  morning, 
he  would  sec  him  supplied  with  a  hoe,  and 
moreover  would  hire  him. 

It  would  be  hard  to  express  the  satis- 
faction of  the  wanderer,  at  receiving  this 
encouraging  reply.  Emboldened  by  it,  he 
now  returns  towards  a  baker's  he  had 
spied,  and  bravely  marching  in,  flings 
down  all  four  pennies,  and  demands  bread. 
Thinking  ho  would  not  have  any  more  food 
till  next  morning,  Israel  re.solved  to  eat 
only  one  of  the  pair  of  two-penny  loaves. 
But  having  demolished  one,  it  so  sharpen- 
ed his  longing,  that  yielding  to  the  irre- 
sistible temptation,  he  bolted  down  the 
second  loaf  to  keep  the  other  company. 

After  resting  under  a  hedge,  he  saw  the 
sun  far  descended,  and  so  prepared  him- 
self for  another  hard  night.  Waiting  till 
dark,  he  crawled  into  an  old  carriage- 
house,  finding  nothing  there  but  a  disman- 
tled old  phaeton.  Into  this  he  climbed, 
and  curling  himself  up  like  a  carriage-dog, 
endeavored  -to  sleep.  But  unable  to  en- 
dure the  constraint  of  such  a  bed.  got  out, 


and  stretched  himself  on  the  bare  boards  of 
the  floor. 

No  sooner  was  light  in  the  east^  than 
he  hastened  to  await  the  commands  of 
one,  who,  his  instinct  told  him,  was  des- 
tined to  prove  his  bene&ctor.  On  his 
father's  farm  accustomed  to  rise  with  the 
lark,  Israel  was  surprised  to  discover  as 
he  approached  the  house,  that  no  soul  was 
astir.  It  was  four  o'clock.  For  a  ^con- 
siderable time  he  walked  back  and  forth 
before  the  portal,  ere  any  one  appeared. 
The  first  riser  was  a  man-servant  of  the 
household,  who  informed  Uracl  that  seveii 
o'clock  was  the  hour  the  people  went  to 
their  work.  Soon  after,  he  met  an  hostler 
of  the  place,  who  ^ve  him  permission  to 
li»  on  some  straw  m  an  outhouse.  There 
he  enjoyed  a  sweet  sleep  till  awakened  at 
seven  o'clock,  by  the  sounds  of  activity 
around  him. 

Supplied  by  the  overseer  of  the  men 
with  a  large  iron  fork  and  a  hoe,  be  fol> 
lowed  the  hands  into  the  field.  He  was 
so  weak,  he  could  hardly  support  his  tools. 
Unwilling  to  expose  his  debility,  he  yet 
could  not  succeed  in  concealing  it.  At 
least  to  avoid  worse  imputations,  he  con- 
fessed the  cause.  His  companions  regard- 
ed  him  with  compassion,  and  exempted 
him  from  the  severer  toil. 

About  noon,  the  knight  visited  his  work- 
men. Noticing  that  Israel  made  little 
progress,  he  said  to  him,  that  though  he 
had  long  arms  and  broad  shoulders,  yet 
he  was  feigning  himself  to  be  a  very  weak 
man,  or  otherwise  must  in  reality  be  so. 

Hereupon  one  of  the  laborers  standing 
by,  informed  the  gentleman  how  it  was 
with  Israel ;  when  immediately  the  knight 
put  a  shilling  into  his  hands,  and  bade  mm 
go  to  a  little  road-side  inn,  which  was 
nearer  than  the  house,  and  buy  him  bread 
and  a  pot  of  beer.  Thus  refreshed  he  re- 
turned to  the  band,  and  toiled  with  them 
till  four  o'clock,  when  the  day's  work  was 
over. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  he  there  again 
saw  his  employer,  who  after  attentively 
eyeing  him  without  speaking,  bade  a  meal 
be  prepared  for  him  ;  when  the  maid  pre- 
senting a  smaller  supply  than  her  kind 
master  deemed  necessary,  she  was  ordered 
to  return  and  bring  out  the  entire  dish. 
But  aware  of  the  danger  of  sudden  reple- 
tion of  heavy  food  to  one  in  his  condition. 
Israel,  previously  recruited  by  the  frugal 
meal  at  the  inn,  partook  but  sparingly. 
The  repast  was  spread  on  the  grass,  and 
being  over,  the  good  knight  again  looking 
inquisitively  at  Israel,  ordered  a  comfort- 
able bed  to  be  laid  in  the  bam  \  and  here 
Israel  spent  a  capital  night 
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sakfast,  next  morning,  he  was 
to  go  with  the  laborers  to  their 
1  his  eiDplo)'er  approaching  him 
STolent  air,  bade  him  return  to 
and  there  remain  till  he  had 
1,  and  was  in  a  better  state  to 
labors. 

ming  forth  again  a  little  after 
and  Sir  John  walking  alone  in 
ds.  Upon  discovering  him, 
id  haye  retreated,  fearing  that 
itmde ;  but  beckoning  him  to 
le  knight,  as  Israel  drew  nigh, 
m  such  a  penetrating  glance, 
90T  hero  quaked  to  the  core. 
u  his  dread  of  detection  re- 
he  knight's  now  calling  in  a 
for  one  from  the  house.  Israel 
n  the  point  of  fleeing,  when 
g  the  words  of  the  master  to 
i  who  now  appeared,  all  dread 

lither  some  wine  ! " 
tntly  came;  by  order  of  the 
salver  was  set  down  on  a  green 
by,  and  the  servant  retired. 
JT  fellow,"  said  Sir  John,  now 
t  a  glass  of  wine,  and  handing 
,  "  1  perceive  that  you  are  an 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
escaped  prisoner  of  war.  But 
rink  the  wine." 

llet,"  exclaimed  Israel  aghast, 
d  wine  trembling  in  his  hand, 

t,i — ^»     ^ 

illet — there  it  is  again.  Why 
ay  Sir  John  like  the  rest  ?  " 
Lr — pardon  me — but  somehow, 
?ve  tried ;  but  I  can't.  You 
ly  me  for  that  ?  " 
—poor  fellow  !  Hark  ye,  your 
loubtless  a  secret  which  you 
wish  to  divulge  to  a  stranger ; 
^er  happens  to  you,  I  pledge 
nor  I  will  never  betray  you." 
ess  you  for  that,  Mr.  Millet." 
come;  call  me  by  my  right 
m  not  Mr.  Millet  You  have 
i  me  ;  and  no  doubt  you  have 
i  times  said  John  to  other 
ow  can't  you  couple  the  two  ? 

Come.     Only  Sir  and  then 

John — that's  all. 
-I  can't — Sir,  sir  ! — your  par- 
In't  mean  that." 
od  fellow,"  said  the  knight 
irply  upon  Israel, "  tell  me,  are 
untrymen  like  you  ?  If  so,  it's 
iting  them.  1\)  that  effect,  I 
5  to  his  Majesty  myself.  Well, 
y^ou  from  Sir  Johnning  me. 
e  the  truth,  arc  you  not  a  sear 
,  and  lately  a  prisoner  of  war  ?  " 
^.—10 


Israel  frankly  confessed  H,  and  told  his 
whole  story.  The  knight  listened  with 
much  interest;  and  at  its  conclusion, 
warned  Israel  to  beware  of  the  soldiers ; 
for  owing  to  the  seats  of  som^  of  the 
royal  family  being  in  the  neighborhood, 
the  red-coats  aboonded  hereabouts. 

**  I  do  not  wish  nnneoessarily  to  speak 
against  mj  own  countrymen,"  he  added, 
^'  I  but  plainly  speak  for  your  good.  The 
soldiers  you  meet  prowling  on  the  roads, 
are  not  fair  specimens  of  the  army. 
They  are  a  set  of  mean,  dastardly  banditti ; 
who,  to  obtain  their  fee,  would  betray 
.their  best  friends.  Once  more,  I  warn 
you  against  them.  But  enough ;  follow 
me  now  to  the  honse,  and  as  you  tell  me 
you  have  exchanged  clothes  before  now. 
you  can  do  it  agam.  What  say  you  ?  I 
will  give  yon  coat  and  breeches  for  your 
rags." 

Thus  generously  supplied  with  clothes, 
and  other  comforts  by  the  good  knight, 
and  implicitly  relying  upon  the  honor  of 
so  kind-hearted  a  man,  Israel  cheered  up, 
and  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  weeks 
had  so  fattened  his  flanks^  that  he  was 
able  completely  to  fill  Sir  John's  old 
buckskin  breeches,  which  at  first  had 
hung  but  loosely  aoout  him. 

He  was  assigned  to  an  occupation 
which  removed  him  firom  the  other  work- 
men. The  strawberry  bed  was  put  under 
his  Sole  chaxige.  And  often,  of  mild, 
sunny  afternoons,  the  knight,  genial  ana 
gentle  with  dinner,  would  stroll  bare- 
headed to  the  pleasant  strawberry  bed, 
and  have  nice  litUe  confidential  chats 
with  Israel ;  while  Israel,  charmed  by  the 
patriarchal  demeanor  of  this  true  Abra- 
hamic  gentleman^  with  a  smile  on  his  lip, 
and  tears  of  gratitude  in  his  eyes,  ofier^ 
him,  from  time  to  time,  the  plumpest 
berries  of  the  bed. 

When  the  strawberry  season  was  over, 
other  parts  of  the  grounds  were  assigned 
him.  And  so  six  months  elapsed,  when, 
at  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John, 
Israel  procured  a  good  berth  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Princess  Amelia. 

So  completely  now  had  recent  events 
metamorphosed  him  in  all  outward  things, 
that  few  suspected  him  of  being  any  other 
than  an  Englishman.  Not  even  the 
knight's  domestics.  But  in  the  princess's 
garden,  being  obliged  to  work  in  company 
with  many  other  laborers,  the  war 
was  often  a  topic  of  discussion  among 
them.  And  "  the  d — d  Yankee  rebels" 
were  not  seldom  the  object  of  scurrilous 
remark.  Illy  could  the  exile  brook 
in  silence  such  insults  upon  the  country 
for  which  he  had  bled,  and  for  \irho»^ 
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honored  sake  he  was  that  reiy  instant  a 
snfferer.  More  than  onoe,  his  indigna* 
tion  came  very  nigh  getting  the  better  of 
his  prudence.  He  longed  for  the  war  to 
end,  that  he  might  but  spef^L  a  little  bit 
of  his  mind. 

Now  the  superintendent  of  the  garden 
was  a  harsh,  overbearing  man.  The 
workmen  with  tame  servility  endured  his 
worst  affronts.  But  Israel,  bred  among 
mountains,  found  it  impossible  to  restnun 
himself  when  made  the  undeserved  object 
of  pitiless  epithets.  Ere  two  months  went 
by,  he  quitted  the  service  of  the  princess, 
and  enpraged  himself  to  a  farmer  in  a 
small  village  not  far  from  Brentford.  But 
hardly  had  he  been  here  three  weeks, 
when  a  rumor  again  got  afloat,  that  he 
was  a  Yankee  prisoner  of  war.  Whence 
this  report  arose  he  could  never  discover. 
No  sooner  did  it  reach  the  ears  of  the 
soldiers,  than  they  were  on  the  alert 
Luckily  Israel  was  apprised  of  their 
intentions  in  time.  But  he  was  hard 
pushed.  He  was  hunted  after  with  a 
perseverance  worthy  a  less  ignoble  cause. 
He  had  many  hairbreadth  escapes.  Most 
assuredly  he  would  have  been  captured, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  secret  good  offices 
of  a  few  individuals,  who,  perhaps,  were 
not  unfriendly  to  the  American  side  of 
the  question,  though  they  durst  not 
avow  it. 

Tracked  one  night  by  the  soldiers  to 
the  house  of  one  of  these  friends,  in  whose 
garret  he  was  concealed :  he  was  obliged 
to  force  the  skuttle,  and  running  along  the 
roof,  passed  to  those  of  adjoining  houses 
to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve,  finally 
succeeding  in  making  his  escape. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IBBAKL  IK  TUK  LION'S  DKX. 

Harassed  day  and  night,  hunted  from 
food  and  sleep,  driven  from  hole  to  hole 
like  a  fox  in  the  woods ;  with  no  chance 
to  earn  an  hour's  wages ;  he  was  at  last 
advised  by  one  whose  sincerity  he  could 
not  doubt,  to  apply,  on  the  good  word  of 
Sir  John  Millet  for  a  berth  as  laborer  in 
the  King's  Gardens  at  Kew.  There,  it 
was  said,  he  would  be  entirely  safe,  as  no 
soldier  durst  approach  those  premises  to 
molest  any  soul  therein  employed.  It 
struck  the  poor  exile  as  curious,  that  the 
very  den  of  the  British  lion,  the  private 
grounds  of  the  British  King,  should  be 
commended  to  a  refugee  as  his  securest 
asylum. 
His  nativity  carefully  concealed,  and 


being  personally  introduced  to  the  chief 
gardener  by  one  who  well  knew  him^ 
armed  too  with  a  line  from  Sir  John,  and 
recommended  by  his  introducer  as  un- 
commonly expert  at  horticulture ;  Israel 
was  soon  instaUed  as  keeper  •f  certain 
less  private  plants  and  walks  of  the  park. 

It  was  here,  to  one  of  his  near  country 
retreats,  that,  coming  from  perplexities  of 
state— leaving  far  l^hind  him  the  dingy 
old  brk:ks  of  St  James— George  the 
Third  was  wont  to  walk  up  and  down 
beneath  the  long  arbors  formed  by  the 
interlockings  of  lofty  trees. 

More  than  once,  raking  the  gravel, 
Israel  through  intmrening  foliage  would 
catch  peeps  in  some  private  but  parallel 
walk,  of  that  lonely  figure,  not  more 
shadowy  with  overhanging  leaves  than 
with  the  shade  of  royal  meditatiena. 

Unauthorir^  and  abhorrent  Uioaghts 
will  sometimes  invade  the  best  human 
heart.  Seeing  the  monarch  nnguarded 
before  him;  remembering  that  the  war 
was  imputed  more  to  the  self-will  of 
the  King  than  to  the  willingness  of  par- 
liament or  the  nation;  and  calling  to 
mind  all  his  own  sufTerings  growing  out 
of  that  war,  with  all  the  calamities  of  his 
country  ;  dim  impulses,  such  as  those  to 
which  the  regicide  Kavaillac  yielded^ 
would  shoot  baleful ly  across  the  soul  of 
the  exile.  But  thrusting  Satan  behind 
him,  Israel  vanquished  all  such  tempta- 
tions. Nor  did  these  ever  more  disturb 
him.  after  his  one  chance  conversation 
with  the  monarch. 

As  he  was  one  day  gravelling  a  little 
bye-walk ;  wrapped  in  thought,  the  King 
turning  a  clump  of  bushes,  suddenly 
brushed  Israel's  person. 

Immediately  Israel  touched  his  hat — 
but  did  not  remove  it — bowed,  and  was 
retiring ;  when  something  in  his  air  ar- 
rested the  King's  attention. 

"  You  aint  an  Englishman, — ^no  Eng- 
lishman— no  no." 

Pale  as  death,  Israel  tiped  to  answer 
something;  but  knowing  not  what  to 
say,  stood  frozen  to  the  ground. 

•'  You  are  a  Yankee— a  Yankee,"  said 
the  King  again  in  his  rapid  and  half- 
stammering  way. 

Again  Israel  assayed  to  reply,  but  could 
not  What  could  he  say  ?  Gould  he  lie 
to  a  King? 

"  Yes,  yes,— you  are  one  of  that  stub- 
bom  race. — that  very  stubborn  race 
What  brought  you  here?  " 

"Thefateof  war,  sir." 

"  May  it  please  your  Majesty,"  said  a 
low  cringing  voice,  approaching,  "this 
man  is  in  the  walk  against  orders.   Tben 
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Is  some  mistake,  may  it  please  your  ma- 
jesty. Quit  the  walk,  blqpkhead,"  he 
hissed  at  Israel 

It  was  one  of  the  janior  gardeners  who 
thus  spoke.  It  seems  that  Israel  had 
mistaken  his  directions  that  morning. 

*' Slink,  you  dog/' hissed  the  gardener 
again  to  Israel ;  then  aloud  to  the  king, 
"  A  mistake  of  the  man,  I  assure  your 
majesty." 

"Go  you  away — away  with  ye,  and 
leave  him  with  me."  said  the  king^. 

Waiting  a  moment,  till  the  man  was 
out  of  hearing,  the  king  again  turned  upon 
Israel 

"Were  you  at  Bunker  Hill?— that 
bloody  Bunker  HUl— eh,  eh  ?  " 

"Yes,  sir."      . 

"  Fottght  like  a  deyil— like  a  very  devil, 
I  suppose  ?  " 

-Yes.  sir." 

"  Helped  flog  —  helped  flog  my  sol- 
diers?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  but  very  sorry  to  do  it." 

"  Eh  ?— eh  ?— how^s  that  7  " 

^^  I  took  it  to  be  my  sad  duty,  sir." 

"  Yery  much  mistaken  —  very  much 
mistaken  indeed.  Why  do  ye  sir  me  ? — 
eh  1    I'm  your  king — ^your  king." 

"  Sir,"  said  Israel  firm)  v,  but  with  deep 
resipect,  "  I  have  no  king.'' 

The  king  darted  his  eye  incensedly  for 
a  moment ;  but  without  quailing,  Israel, 
now  that  all  was  out.  still  stood  with 
mute  respect  before  him.  The  king,  turnr 
ing  suddenly,  walked  rapidly  away  from 
Israel  a  moment,  but  presently  returning 
with  a  less  hasty  pace,  said,  "  You  are 
rumored  to  be  a  spy^  spy,  or  something 
of  that  sort — aint  you  ?  But  I  know 
you  are  not — no,  no.  You  are  a  runaway 
prisoner-of-war,  eh  ?  You  have  sought 
this  place  to  be  safe  from  pursuit,  eh? 
eh?     Is  it  not  so?— eh?  eh?  eh?" 

"Sir,  it  is." 

"Well,  ye're  an  honest  rebel— rebel, 
yes.  rebel  Hark  ye,  hark.  Say  nothing 
of  this  talk  to  any  one.  And  hark  again. 
So  long  as  ye  remain  here  al  Kew,  I  shall 
see  that  you  are  safe — safe." 

"  God  bless  your  majesty  ! " 

''Eh?" 

"  God  bless  your  noble  majesty  I  " 

"  Come — corae — come,"  smiled  the  king 
IB  delight,  "  I  thought  I  could  conquer  ye 
— conquer  ye." 

"  Not  the  king,  but  the  king's  kindness, 
your  majesty." 

"  Join  my  army — army." 

Sadly  looking  down,  Israel  silently 
shook  his  li^ad. 

"  You  won't  ?  Well,  gravel  the  walk 
then— gravel  away.    Very  stubborn  race 


—very  filobbom  race  indeed — ^very — ^rery 
-^veryJ'  ^ 

And  still  growling,  the  magnanimous 
lion  departed. 

How  the  monarch  came  b^  his  know 
ledge  of  so  humble  an  exile,  whether 
through  that  swift  insight  into  individual 
character  said  to  form  one  of  the  miracu- 
lous qualities  transmitted  with  a  crown, 
or  whether  some  of  the  rumors  prev^ling 
outside  of  the  garden  had  come  to  his 
ear.  Israel  could  never  determine.  Very 
probably,  though,  the  latter  was  the  case, 
inasmuch  as  some  vague  shadowy  report 
of  Israel  not  being  an  Englishman,  had  a 
little  previous  to  his  interview  with  tiie 
king,  been  communicated  to  several  of  the 
inferior  gardeners.  Without  any  im- 
peachment of  Israel's  fealty  to  his  coun- 
try, it  must  still  be  narrated,  that  from 
this  his  familiar  audience  with  George  the 
Third,  he  went  away  with  very  favorable 
views  of  that  monarch.  Israel  now 
thought  that  it  could  not  be  the  warm 
heart  of  the  king,  but  the  cold  heads  of 
his  lords  in  council,  that  persuaded  him 
so  tyrannically  to  persecute  America. 
Yet  hitherto  the  precise  contrary  of  this 
had  been  Israel's  opinion,  agreeably  to  tbo 
popular  prejudice  throughout  New  £n^ 

Thus  we  see  what  strange  and  powerful 
magic  resides  in  a  crown,  and  how  subtlv 
that  cheap  and  easy  magnanimity,  whicn 
in  private  belongs  to  most  kings,  may 
operate  on  good-natured  and  unfortunate 
souls.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
peculiar  disinterested  fidelity  of  our  ad- 
venturer's patriotism,  he  would  have  soon 
sported  the.  red  coat ;  and  perhaps  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  his  royal 
friend,  been  advanced  in  time  to  no  mean 
rank  in  the  array  of  Britain.  Nor  in  that 
case  would  we  have  had  to  follow  him,  as 
at  last  we  shall,  through  long,  long  years 
of  obscure  and  penurious  wanderine. 

Continuing  in  the  service  of  the  king's 
gardeners  at  Kew,  until  a  season  came 
when  the  work  of  the  garden  required  a 
less  number  of  laborers;  Israel,  with- 
several  others,  was  dischar^red;  and  the 
day  after,  enp:aged  himself  for  a  few 
months  to  a  farmer  in  the  neighborhood 
where  he  had  been  last  employed.  But 
hardly  a  week  had  gone  by,  when  the  old- 
story  of  his  being  a  rebel,  or  a  runaway 
prisoner,  or  a  Yankee  I  or  a  spy,  began  to 
be  revived  with  added  malignity.  Like 
bloodhounds,  the  soldiers  were  once  more 
on  the  track.  The  houses  where  he  har- 
bored were  many  times  searched;  but 
thanks  to  the  fidelity  of  a  few  earnest 
well-wishers,  and  to  his  own  unsleepinf^ 
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vigilance  and  activity,  the  hunted  fox  still 
continued  to  elude  apprehension.  To  such 
extremities  of  harassment,  however^  did 
this  incessant  pursuit  subject  him,  that  in 
a  fit  of  despair  he  was  about  to  surrender 
himself,  and  submit  to  his  fate,  when 
Providence  seasonably  interposed  in  his 
favor. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

SBAIL  MAKES  THX  ACQUAnrTAVOI  OP  CERTAIN  SB- 
OHKT  ntlRNDB  OP  AMIKICA,  OKK  OP  Til  KM  BRIXQ 
THE  PAMOU8  AUTHOR  OP  TUB  *'  DIVERSIONS  OP  PUR- 
LBT.^  THESE  DESPATCH  UIM  OH  ▲  SLT  ERRAND 
▲GROSS  THE  CHANMEL. 

At  this  period,  though  made  the  victims 
indeed  of  British  oppression,  yet  the  colo- 
nies were  not  totally  without  friends  in 
Britain.  It  was  but  natural  that  when 
Parliament  itself  held  patriotic  and  gift- 
ed men,  who  not  only  recommended 
conciliatory  measures,  but  likewise  de- 
nounced the  war  as  monstrous;  it  was 
but  natural  that  throughout  the  nation 
at  large  there  should  be  many  private  in- 
dividuals cherishing  similar  sentiments ; 
and  some  who  made  no  scruple  clandes- 
tinely to  act  upon  them. 

Late  one  night  while  hiding  in  a  far- 
mer's granary,  Israel  saw  a  man  with  a 
lantern  approaching.  He  was  about  to 
flee,  when  the  man  hailed  him  in  a  well- 
known  voice,  bidding  him  have  no  fear. 
It  was  the  farmer  himself.  He  carried 
a  message  to  Israel  from  a  gentleman  of 
Brentford,  to  the  effect,  that  the  refbgee 
was  earnestly  requested  to  repair  on  the 
following  evening  to  that  gentleman's 
mansion. 

At  first  Israel  was  disposed  to  surmise 
that  either  the  farmer  was  playing  him 
false,  or  else  his  honest  credulity  had 
been  imposed  upon  by  evil-minded  per- 
sons. At  any  rate,  he  regarded  the  mes- 
sage as  a  decoy,  and  for  half  an  hour  re- 
fused to  credit  its  sincerity.  But  at 
length  he  was  induced  to  think  a  little 
better  of  it  The  gentleman  giving  the 
invitation  was  one  Squire  Woodcock,  of 
Brentford,  whose  loyalty  to  the  king, 
had  been  under  suspicion ;  so  at  least  the 
farmer  averred.  This  latter  information 
was  not  without  its  effect 

At  nightfall  on  the  following  day,  be- 
ing disguised  in  strange  clothes  by  the 
farmer,  Israel  stole  from  his  retreat,  and 
after  a  few  hours'  walk,  arrived  before 
the  ancient  brick  house  of  the  Squire; 
who  opening  the  door  in  person,  and 
learning  who  it  was  that  stood  there,  at 
once  assured  Israel  in  the  most  solemn 
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manner,  that  no  foul  {day  was  inteoded. 
So  the  wanderer  Buffered  himaelf  to  «i- 
ter,  and  be  conducted  to  a  private  diam- 
ber  in  the  rear  ci  the  manaioii,  where 
were  seated  two  other  gentlemen,  attired. 
in  the  manner  of  that  age,  in  long  laoea 
coats,  with  smallclothes,  and  shoes  with 
silver  buckles. 

'<  I  am  John  Woodcock,"  said  the  host, 
^^and  these  gentlemen  are  Home  Tooke 
and  James  Bridges.  All  three  of  us  are 
friends  to  America.  We  have  heard  of 
you  for  some  weeks  past,  and  inferring 
from  your  conduct)  that  yon  must  be  a 
Yankee  of  the  true  blue  stamp,  we  have 
resolved  to  employ  you  in  a  way  which 
jrou  cannot  but  gladly  approve ;  for  sure- 
ly, though  an  exile,  you  are  still  willing 
to  serve  your  country ;  if  not  as  a  sailor 
or  soldier,  yet  as  a  traveller?" 

^'  Tell  me  how  I  may  do  it  ?  "  demand- 
ed Israel,  not  completely  at  ease. 

^^At  tnat  in  good  time,"  smiled  the 
Squire.  "The  point  is  now— do  you 
repose  confidence  in  my  statements  ? '' 

Israel  glanced  inquiringly  upon  the 
Squire ;  then  upon  his  companions ;  and 
meeting  the  expressive,  Athusiastic,  canr 
did  countenance  of  Home  Tooke — then 
in  the  fir^t  honest  ardor  of  his  political 
career — turned  to  the  Squire,  and  said, 
'*Sir,*  I  believe  what  you  have  said. 
Tell  me  now  what  I  am  to  do  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  is  just  nothing  to  be  done 
to-night."  said  the  Scmire ;  "  nor  for  some 
days  to  come  perhapl,  but  we  wanted  to 
have  you  prepared." 

And  hereupon  he  ^hinted  to  his  goest 
rather  vaguely  of  his  general  intention ; 
and  that  over,  begged  him  to  entertain 
them  with  some  account  of  his  adven- 
tures singe  he  first  took  up  arms  for  his 
country.  To  this  Israel  had  no  objeo- 
tious  in  the  world,  since  all  men  love  to 
tell  the  tale  of  hardships  endured  in  a 
righteous  cause.  But  ere  beginning  his 
story,  the  Squire  refreshed  him  with 
some  cold  beef.  laid  in  a  snowy  napkin, 
and  a  glass  of  Perry,  and  thrice  durii^ 
the  narration  of  the  adventures,  pressed 
him  with  additional  draughts. 

But  after  his  second  glass,  Israel  de- 
clined to  drink  more,  mild  as  the  bever- 
age was.  For  he  noticed,  that  not  only 
did  the  three  gentlemen  listen  with  the 
utmost  interest  to  his  story,  but  hkewise 
interrupted  him  with  questions  and  cross- 
questions  in  the  most  pertinacious  man- 
ner. So  this  led  him  to  be  on  his  guard, 
not  being  absolutely  certain  yet,  as  to 
who  they  might  really  be,  or  what  was 
their  real  design.  But  as  it  turned  out 
Squire  Woodcock  and  his  friends  only 
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sought  to  satisfy  themselTes  'thoroughly, 
before  nakiiig  their  final  disclosures,  that 
the  exile  was  one  in  whom  implicit  con- 
fidence might  be  placed. 

And  to  this  desirable  conclusion  they 
eventually  came ;  for  upon  the  ending  of 
Israel's  story,  after  expressing  their  sym- 
pathies for  his  hardships,  and  applauding 
his  generous  patriotism  in  so  patiently 
enduring  adversity,  as  well  as  singing 
the  praises  of  his  gallant  fellow-soldiers 
of  Bunker  Hill;  they  openly  revealed 
their  scheme.  They  wished  to  know, 
whether  Israel  would  undertake  a  trip 
to  Pari^,  to  carry  an  important  message 
— shortly  to  be  received  for  transmission 
through  them — to  Doctor  Franklin,  then 
in  that  capitaL 

^'  All  your  expenses  shall  be  paid,  not  to 
speak  of  a  compensation  besides,"  said 
the  Squire ;  ^  will  you  go  ?  " 

^*  I  must  think  of  it,"  said  Israel,  not 
yet  wholly  confirmed  in  his  mind.  But 
once  more  he  cast  his  glance  on  Home 
Tooke,  and  his  irresolution  was  gone. 

The  Squire  now  informed  Israel  that,  to 
avoid  suspicions,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  remove  to  another  place  until 
the  hour  at  which  he  should  start  for 
Paris.  They  enjoined  upon  him  the  -pro- 
foundest  secresy;  gave  him  a  guinea, 
with  a  letter  for  a  gentleman  in  White 
Walthim,%  town  some  miles  from  Brent- 
ford, which  point  they  begged  him  to 
reach  as  soon  as  possible,  there  to  tarry 
for  further  instructions. 

Having  informed  him  of  thus  much, 
Squire  Woodcock  asked  him  to  hold  out 
his  right  foot 

"What  for?"  said  Israel. 

"  Why,  would  you  not  like  to  have  a 
pair  of  new  boots  against  your  return?" 
smiled  Home  Tooke. 

"Oh  yes;  no  ol^ections  at  all,"  said 
Israel. 

"  Well  then,  let  the  boot-maker  mea- 
sure yon."  smiled  Home  Tooke. 

"  Do  you  do  it,  Mr.  Tooke,"  said  the 
Squire,  *'  you  measure  men^s  pgirts  better 
than  I." 

"  Hold  out  your  foot,  my  good  friend," 
said  Home  Tooke — "there — now  let's 
measure  your  heart." 

"  For  that,  measure  me  round  -  the 
chest,"  said  Israel. 

"Just  the  man  we  want,"  said  Mr. 
Bridpes,  triumphantly. 

"Give  him  another  glass  of  wine, 
Squire."  said  Home  Tooke. 

Exchanging  the  farmer's  clothes  for 
still  another  disguise,  Israel  now  set  out 
immediately,  on  foot,  for  his  destination, 
having  received  minute  directions  as  to 


his  road ;  and  arriving  in  White  Waltham 
on  the  following  morning,  was  very  cordi- 
ally received  by  the  gentleman  to  whom 
he  carried  the  letter.  This  person,  an- 
other of  the  active  English  friends  of 
America,  possessed  a  particular  knowledge 
of  late  events  in  that  land.  To  him 
Israel  was  indebted  for  much  entertaining 
informatk>n.  After  remaining  some  ten 
days  at  this  place,  word  came  from  Squire 
Woodcock,  requiring  Israel's  immediate 
return,  stating  the  hour  at  which  he  must 
arrive  at  the  house,  namely,  two  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning.  So,  after  an^ 
other  night's  solitary  tradge  across  the 
country,  the  wanderer  was  welcomed  by 
the  same  three  gentlemen  as  before, 
seated  in  the  same  room. 

"  The  time  has  now  come,"  said  Squire 
Woodcock.  "'  You  must  start  this  morn- 
ing for  Paris.    Take  off  your  shoes." 

"  Am  I  to  steal  from  here  to  Paris  on 
my  stocking-feet?"  said  Israel,  whose 
late  easy  good  living  at  White  Waltham 
had  not  failed  to  bring  out  the  good-na- 
tured and  mirthful  part  of  him,  even 
as  his  prior  experiences  had  produced,  for 
the  roost  part,  something  like  a  contrary 
result 

"  Oh  no,"  smiled  Home  Tooke,  who  al- 
ways lived  well;  "we  have  seven-league- 
boots  for  you.  Don't  yon  remember  my 
measuring  you?" 

Hereupon  going  to  the  closet,  the  Squire  ' 
brought  out  a  pair  of  new  boots.  They 
were  fitted  with  false  heels.  Unscrewing 
these,  the  Squire  showed  Israel  the  papers 
concealed  beneath.  They  were  of  a  fine 
tissuey  fibre,  and  contained  much  writing 
in  a  very  small  compass.  The  boots — it 
need  hardly  be  said — had  been  particu- 
larly made  for  the  occasion. 

"Walk  across  the  room  with  them," 
said  the  Squire,  when  Israel  had  pulled 
them  on. 

"He'll  surely  be  discovered,"  smiled 
Home  Tooke.    "  Hark,  how  he  creaks." 

"  Gome,  come,  it's  too  serious  a  matter 
for  joking,"  said  the  Squire.  "  Now  my 
fine  fellow,  be  cautious,  be  sober,  be  vigi- 
lant, and  above  all  things  be  speedy." 

Being  furnished  now  with  all  requisite 
directions,  and  a  supply  of  money,  Israel 
taking  leave  of  Mr.  Tooke  and  Mr. 
Bridges,  was  secretly  conducted  dowi> 
stairs  by  the  Squire,  and  in  five  minutes' 
time  was  on  his  way  to  Charing  Cross  in 
London ;  where  taking  the  post-coach  for 
Dover,  he  thence  went  in  a  packet  to 
Calais,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  land- 
ing, was  being  wheeled  over  French  soil 
towards  Paris.  He  arrived  there  in  safe- 
ty, and  freely  declaring  himself  an  Amer- 
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lean,  the  peculiarly  friendly  relations  of 
the  two  nations  at  that  period,  procured 
him  kindly  attentions  even  from  strangers. 


CHAPTER  VIL 
Arnat  a  uuBiotm  AovBHrnftc  upon  m  roirr  mtuFf 

I8R4XL  XMTBRB  THS  PBUBMOB  OP  TDK  BBNOWNKD 
•AOK,  DB.  rBANKLUf,  WHOM  BB  nRDS  BIOBT  LB4XK- 
XDLT  AKD  MULTUTABIODBLT  KMPLOTBO. 

Following  the  directions  given  him  at 
the  place  where  the  diligence  stopped, 
Israel  was  crossins:  the  Pont  Neuf,  to 
find  Doctor  Franklin,  when  he  was  sud- 
denly called  to  by  a  man  standing  on  one 
side  of  the  bridge,  just  under  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  Henry  IV. 

The  man  had  a  small,  shabby-looking 
box  before  him  on  the  ground,  with  a  box 
of  blacking  on  one  side  of  it.  and  several 
shoe-brushes  upon  the  other.  Holding 
another  brush  in  his  hand,  he  politely  sec- 
onded his  verbal  invitation  by  gracefully 
flourishing  the  brush  in  the  air. 

"  What  do  you  want  of  me,  neighbor?  " 
said  Israel,  pausing  in  somewhat  uneasy 
astonishment. 

**Ah  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  man, 
and  with  voluble  politeness  he  ran  on  with 
a  long  string  of  French,  whiph  of  course 
was  all  Greek  to  poor  Israel.  But  what 
his  language  failed  to  convey,  his  gestures 
now  made  very  plain.  Pointing  to  the 
wet  muddy  state  of  the  bridge,  splashed 
by  a  recent  rain,  and  then  to  the  feet  of 
the  wayfarer,  and  lastly  to  the  brush  in 
his  hand,  he  appeared  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretting that  a  gentleman  of  Israel's  oth- 
erwise imposing  appearance,  should  be 
seen  abroad  with  unpolished  boots,  offer- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  remove  their 
blemishes. 

"Ah  Monsieur,  Monsieur,"  cried  the 
man,  at  last  running  up  to  Israel.  And 
with  tender  violence  he  forced  him  tow- 
ards the  box,  and  lifting  this  unwilling 
customer's  right  foot  thereon,  was  pro- 
ceeding vigorously  to  work,  when  sud- 
denly illuminated  by  a  dreadful  suspicion, 
Israel,  fetching  the  box  a  terrible  kick, 
took  to  his  false  heels  and  ran  like  mad 
over  the  bridge. 

Incensed  that  his  politeness  should  re- 
ceive such  an  ungracious  return,  the  man 
pursued ;  which  but  confirming  Israel  in 
his  suspicions,  he  ran  all  the  luster,  and 
thanks  to  his  fieetness,  soon  succeeded  in 
escaping  his  pursuer. 

Arrived  at  last  at  the  street  and  the 
bouse,  to  which  he  had  been  directed; 
in  reply  to  his  summons,  the  gate,  very 
strangely  of  itself^  swung  open ;  and  much 
astonished  at  this  unlooked-for  sort  of 


enchantment,  Israel  entered  a^  wide  vault- 
ed passaee  leading  to  an  open  eonrt  with- 
in. Wmlehewaswondennglhatnosoiil 
appeared,  suddenly  be  was  hailed  firam  a 
dark  little  window,  where  sat  an  old  man 
cobblinff  shoes^  while  an  old  woman  stand- 
ing br  his  side,  was  thmsthig  her  head 
into  the  passage,  intently  eyeing  the  stran- 
ger. Thej  proved  to  be  the  porter  and 
portress;  the  latter  of  whem,  upon  hear- 
ing his  summons,  had  invisibfy  thrust 
op^  the  gate  to  Israel,  by  means  of  a 
spring  communicating  with  the  little 
apartment. 

Upon  hearing  the  name  of  Doctor 
Franklin  mentioned,  the  old  woman.  aU 
alacrity,  hurried  out  of  her  den,  and  with 
much  courtesy  showed  Israel  across  the 
court,  up  three  flights  of  stairs,  to  a  door 
in  the  rear  of  the.  sndous  boikUng. 
There  she  left  him  while  Israel  knodceoL 

'^  Come  in,"  said  a  voice. 

And  immediately  Israel  stood  in*  the 
presence  of  the  venerable  Doctor  Frank- 
lin. 

Wrapped  in  a  rich  dressing-gown — a 
fanciful  present  from  an  admirinj^  Mar* 
chesa^curiously  embroidered  with  al- 
gebraic figures  like  a  conjuror's  robe,  and 
with  a  skull-cap  of  black  satin  on  his  hive 
of  a  head,  the  man  of  gravity  was  seated 
at  a  hu^  daw-footed  old  table,  round  as 
the  zodiac.  It  was  covered  w|kh  printed 
papers;  files  of  documents;  rolls  of 
MSS.  ;  stray  bits  of  strange  models  in 
wood  and  metal ;  odd-looking  pamphlets 
in  various  languages;  and  all  sorts  of 
books ;  including  many  presentation-co- 
pies ;  embracing  history,  mechanics,  diplo- 
macy, agriculture,  political  economy,  met- 
aphysics, meteorology,  and  geometry. 
The  walls  had  a  necromantic  k!ok ;  hung 
round  with  barometers  of  kifferent  kinds ; 
drawings  of  surprising  inventions ;  wide 
maps  of  far  countries  in  the  New  Worid, 
containing  vast  empty  spaces  in  the  mid- 
dle, with  the  word  DESERT  diffusely 
printed  there,  so  as  to  span  fivc-and-twen- 
ty  degrees  oi  longitude  with  only  two 
syllables, — which  printed  word  however 
bore  a  vigorous  pen-maric,  in  the  Doctor's 
hand,  drawn  straight  through  it,  as  if  in 
summary  repeal  of  it ;  crowded  topogra- 
phical and  trigonometrical  diarts  of  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe;  with  geometrical 
diagrams,  and  endless  other  surprising 
hangings  and  upholstery  of  science. 

The  chamber  itself  bore  evident  mariu 
of  antiquity.  One  part  of  the  rough-fin- 
ished wall  was  sadly  cracked ;  and  covered 
with  dust,  looked  dim  and  dark.  But  the 
aged  inmate,  though  wrinkled  as  wdL 
looked  neat  and  hale.    Both  wi^  mm 
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sage  were  compoimded  of  like  materials, 
— ^lime  and  dust;  both,  too,  were  old; 
but  while  the  rade  earth  of  the  wall  had 
no  painted  lustre  to  shed  off  all  fiidings 
and  tamisk  and  still  keep  fresh  without^ 
though  with  long  eld  its  core  decayed: 
the  living  lime  and  dust  of  the  sage 
was  frescoed  with  defensive  bloom  of  lus 
flouL 

The  weather  was  warm ;  like  some  old 
West  India  hogshead  on  the  whar^  the 
whole  chamber  buzzed  with  flies.  But 
the  sapient  inmate  sat  still  and  cool  in 
the  midst.  Absorbed  in  some  other  world 
of  his  occupations  and  thoughts,  these 
insects,  like  daily  cark  and  cara  did  not 
seem  one  whit  to  annoy  him.  It  was  a 
goodly  sight  to  see  this  serene,  cool  and 
ripe  old  philosopher,  who  by  sharp  inqui- 
sition of  man  in  the  street,  and  then  long 
meditating  upon  him.  surrounded  by  afl 
these  queer  old  implements,  charts  and 
books,  had  grown  at  last  so  wondrous 
wise.  There  he  sat,  quite  motionless 
among  those  restlew  flies ;  and,  with  a 
sound  like  the  low  noon  murmur  of  foli- 
age in  tiie  woods,  turning  over  the  leaves 
^  some  ancient  and  tattered  folio,  with 
a  binding  dark  and  shaggy  as  the  bark  of 
any  old  oak.  It  seemed  as  if  supernatu- 
ral lore  must  needs  pertain  to  this  grave- 
ly, ruddy  personage ;  at  least  far  foresights 
pleasant  wit,  and  working  wisdom.  Ola 
age  seemed  in  nowise  to  have  dulled  him, 
but  to  have  sharpened ;  just  as  old  din- 
.  ner-knives — so  they  be  of  good  steel — 
wax  keen,  spear-pointed,  and  elastic  as 
whale-bone  with  long  usage.  Yet  though 
be  was  thus  lively  and  vigorous  to  behofd, 
«pite  of  his  seventy-two  years  ^his  exact 
date  at  the  time)  somehow,  the  incredible 
seniority  of  an  antediluvian  seemed  his. 
Not  the  years  of  the  calendar  wholly,  but 
also  the  years  of  sapience.  His  white 
hairs  and  mild  brow,  spoke  of  the  future 
as  well  as  the  past.  He  seemed  to  be 
seven  score  years  old ;  that  is,  three-score 
and  ten  of  prescience  added  to  three  score 
and  ten  of  remembrance,  makes  just  seven 
score  years  in  all. 

But  when  Israel  stepped  within  the 
chamber,  he  lost  the  complete  effect  of  all 
this ;  for  the  sage^s  back,  not  his  face,  was 
turned  to  him. 

So,  intent  on  his  errand,  harried  and 
heated  with  his  recent  run,  our  courier 
entered  the  room,  inadequately  impress- 
ed, for  the  time,  by  either  it  or  its  occupant. 

'*  Bon  jour,  bon  jour,  monsieur,"  said 
the  man  of  wisdom,  in  a  cheerful  voice, 
but  too  busy  to  turn  round  just  then. 

'•  How  do  you  do,  Doctor  Franklin," 
said  Israel, 


"  Ah !  I  smell  Indian  corn,"  said  the 
Doctor,  turning  round  quickly  on  his 
chair.  "  A  countryman  ;  sit  down,  my 
good  sir.    Well,  what  news  ?    Special  ?  " 

'*  Wait  a  minute,  sir,"  said  Israel,  step- 
ping across  the  room  towards  a  chair. 

Now  there  was  no  carpet  on  the  floor, 
which  was  of  dark-colored  wood,  set  in 
lozenges,  and  slippery  with  wax,  after  the 
usual  French  style.  As  Israel  walked 
this  slippery  floor,  his  unaccustomed  feet 
slid  abont  very  strangely,  as  if  walking 
on  ice,  so  that  he  came  very  near  falling. 

"'Pears  to  me  you  have  rather  high 
heels  to  your  boots,"  said  the  grave  man 
of  utility,  looking  sharply  down  through 
his  spectacles;  ^ Don't  you  know  that  it's 
both  wastmg  leather  and  endangering 
vour  limbs,  to  wear  such  high  heels  ?  I 
have  thought  at  my  first  leisure,  to  write 
a  little  pamphlet  against  that  very  abuse. 
But  pray,  what  are  you  doing  now  ?  Do 
your  boots  pinch  you,  my  friend,  that 
you  Ifit  one  foot  from  the  floor  that 
way  ?  " 

At  this  moment,  Israel  having  seated 
himself  was  just  putting  his  right  foot 
across  his  left  knee. 

"  How  foolish,"  continued  the  wise  man, 
"for  a  rational  creature  to  wear  tight 
boots.  Had  nature  intended  rational  crea- 
tures should  so  do,  she  would  have  made 
the  foot  of  solid  bone,  or  perhaps  of  solid 
iron,  instead  of  bone,  muscle,  and  flesh. — 
But,— I  see.    Hold!" 

And  springing  to  his  own  slippered 
feet,  the  venerable  sage  hurried  to  the 
door  and  shot-to  the  bolt  Then  drawing 
the  curtain  carefully  across  the  window 
looking  out  across  the  court  to  various 
windows  on  the  opposite  side,  bade  Israel 
proceed  with  his  operations. 

"  I  was  mistaken  this  time."  added  the 
Doctor,  smiling,  as  Israel  produced  his 
documents  from  their  curious  recesses^ — 
"your  high  heels,  instead  of  being  idle 
vanities,  seem  to  be  full  of  meaning." 

"  Pretty  full,  Doctor,"  said  Israel,  now 
handing  over  the  papers.  "  I  bad  a  nar- 
row escape  with  them  just  now." 

"  How  ?  How's  that  ?  "  said  the  sage, 
fumbling  the  papers  eagerly. 

"  Why,  crossing  the  stone  bridge  there 
over  the  Seen  " — 

"  Seine" — interrupted  the  Doctor,  giv- 
ing the  French  pronunciation — ''Always 
get  a  new  word  right  in  the  first  place, 
my  friend,  and  you  will  never  get  it  wrong 
afterwards." 

"  Well,  I  was  crossing  the  bridge  there, 
and  who  should  hail  me,  but  a  suspicious 
looking  man,  who,  under  pretence  of  seek- 
ing to  polish  my  boots,  wanted  slyJy  to 
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HDScrew  their  heels,  and  so  steal  all  these 
precious  papers  I've  brought  you." 

**My  good  friend."  said  the  man  of 
grayi^,  glancing  scnitinizingly  upon  his 
guest,  "  have  you  not  in  your  time,  under- 
gone what  they  call  hard  times?  Been 
set  upon,  and  persecuted,  and  very  illy 
entreated  by  some  of  your  fellow-crea- 
tures?" 

^  That  I  have,  Doctor ;  yes  indeed." 

"I  thought  so.  Sad  usage  has  made 
you  sadly  suspicious,  my  honest  friend. 
An  indiscriminate  distrust  of  human  na- 
ture is  the  worst  consequence  of  a  miser- 
able condition,  whether  brought  about  by 
innocence  or  guilt  And  though  want  of 
suspicion  more  than  want  of  sense,  some- 
times leads  a  man  into  harm :  yet  too 
much  suspicion  is  as  bad  as  too  little  sense. 
The  man  you  met,  my  friend,  most  pro- 
bably, had  no  artful  intention ;  he  knew 
just  nothing  about  you  or  your  heels ; 
he  simply  wanted  to  earn  two  sous  by 
brushing  your  boots.  Those  blacking- 
men  regularly  station  themselves  on  the 
bridge." 

"  How  sorry  I  am  then  that  I  knocked 
over  his  box,  and  then  ran  away.  But 
he  didn't  catch  me." 

"  How  ?  surely,  my  honest  friend,  you, 
— appointed  to  the  conveyance  of  import- 
ant secret  despatches — did  not  act  so  im- 
prudently as  to  kick  over  an  innocent 
man's  box  in  the  public  streets  of  the 
capital,  to  which  you  had  been  especially 
sent?" 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Doctor." 

<<  Never  act  so  unwisely  again.  If  the 
police  had  got  hold  of  you,  think  of  what 
might  have  ensued." 

"  Well,  it  was-  not  very  wise  of  me, 
that's  a  fact,  .Doctor.  But,  you  see,  I 
thought  he  meant  mischief." 

"And  because  you  only  thought  he 
meant  mischief,  you  must  straightway 
proceed  to  cL)  mischief.  That's  poor  logic. 
But  think  over  what  I  have  told  you  now, 
while  I  look  over  these  papers. ' 

In  half  an  hour's  time,  Uie  Doctor,  lay- 
ing down  the  documents,  again  turned 
towards  Israel,  and  removing  his  specta- 
cles very  placidly,  proceeded  in  the  kind- 
est and  most  familiar  manner  to  read  him 
a  paternal  detailed  lesson  upon  the  ill- 
advised  act  he  had  been  guilty  of,  upon 
the  Pout  Neuf;  concluding  by  takmg 
out  his  purse,  and  putting  three  small 
silver  coins  into  Israel's  hands,  charging 
him  to  seek  out  the  man  that  very  day, 
and  make  both  apology  and  restitution 
for  his  unlucky  mistake. 

**All  of  us.  my  honest  friend,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor,  **  are  subject  to  making 


mistakes;  so  that  the  diief  art  of  lift^  li 
to  learn  how  best  to  remedy  mistakeBi 
Now  one  remedy  for  mistakes  is  honet^. 
So  pay  the  man  for  the  damage  done  to 
his  box.  And  now,  who  are  yon,  mj 
friend?  My  correspondents  here  men- 
tion your  name — Israel  Potter — and  saj 
you  are  an  American,  an  escaped  priBoner 
of  war,  but  nothing  further.  I  want  to 
hear  your  story  from  your  own  lips. 

Israel  immediately  began,  and  related 
to  the  Doctor  all  his  adventures  up  to  the 
present  time. 

'*I  suppose,"  said  the  Doctor,  npm 
Israel's  concluding,  ''that  you  desire  to 
return  to  your  friends  across  the  sea  ?  " 

"  That  I  do.  Doctor."  said  Israel. 

''  WeU,  I  think,  I  shaU  be  able  to  pro- 
cure you  a  passage." 

Israel's  eyes  sparkled  with  delight  Tbe 
mild  sage  noticed  it,  and  added.  "  Bat 
events  in  these  times  are  uncertain.  At 
the  prospect  of  pleasure  never  be  elated ; 
but,  without  depression,  respect  the  omens 
of  ill.  So  much  my  life  has  taught  me, 
my  honest  friend." 


Israel  felt  as  though  a  plum-padding 
had  been  thrust  under  his  nostnls,  and 
then  as  rapidly  withdrawn. 


"  I  think  it  is  probable  that  in  two  or 
three  days  I  shall  want  you  to  return  with 
some  papers  to  the  persons  who  sent  yoa 
to  me.  In  that  ca.se  you  will  have  to  come 
here  once  more,  and  then,  my  good  friend, 
we  will  see  what  can  be  done  towards 
getting  you  safely  home  again." 

Israel  was  pouring  out  torrents  of 
thanks  when  the  Doctor  interrupted  him. 

"Gratitude,  my  friend,  cannot  be  too 
much  towards  God,  but  towards  man,  it 
should  be  limited.  No  man  can  possibly 
so  servo  his  fellow,  as  to  merit  unbounded 
gratitude.  Over  gratitude  in  the  helped 
person,  is  apt  to  breed  vanity  or  arro- 
gance in  the  helping  one.  Now  in  assist- 
ing you  to  get  home — ^if  indeed  I  shall 
prove  able  to  do  so — I  shall  be  simply 
doing  part  of  my  official  duty  as  agent  oif 
our  common  country.  So  you  owe  me  just 
nothing  at  all,  but  the  sum  of  these  ooins 
I  put  in  your  hand  just  now.  But  that, 
instead  of  repaying  to  me  hereafter,  you 
can,  when  you  get  home,  give  to  the  first 
soldier's  widow  you  meet.  Don't  foi^get 
it,  for  it  is  a  debt  a  pecuniary  liability, 
owing  to  me.  It  will  be  about  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar,  in  the  Yankee  currency.  A 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  mind.  My  honest 
friend,  in  pecuniary  matters  always  be 
exact  as  a  second- hand ;  never  mind  with 
whom  it  is,  father  or  stranger,  peasant  or 
king,  be  exact  to  a  tick  of  your  honor.*' 

'» Well,  Doctor,"  said  Israel,  "  since  ex- 
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38  in  these  matters  is  so  necessary, 
8  pay  back  my  debt  in  the  very  coins 
ich  it  was  loaned.  There  will  be  no 
e  of  mistake  then.  Thanks  to  my 
ford  friends,  I  have  enough  to  spare 
Y  own^  to  settle  damages  with  the 
t>lack  of  the  bridge.  I  only  took  the 
f  from  you.  because  I  thought  it 
i  not  look  well  to  push  it  back  after 
so  kindly  offered." 
[y  honest  friend  "  said  the  Doctor 
ce  your  straightforward  dealing.  I 
eceive  back  the  money." 
[o  interest,  Doctor,   I  hope,"  said 

3  sage  looked  mildly  over  his  speo- 
upon  Israel,  and  replied.  "  My  good 
1,  never  permit  jroursclf  to  be  jocose 
pecuniary  matters.  Never  joke  at 
Us,  or  during  business  transactions, 
iflfair  between  us  two,  you  perhaps 
very  trivial,  but  trifles  may  involve 
ntous  principles.  But  no  more  at 
it.  You  had  better  go  immediately 
nd  the  boot-black.  Having  settled 
lim,  return  hither,  and  you  will  find 
A  ready  for  you  near  this,  where  you 
tay  during  your  sojourn  in  Paris." 
at  I  thought  I  would  like  to  have  a 
ook  round  the  town,  before  I  go  back 
gland,"  said  Israel, 
usiness  before  pleasure,  my  friend, 
last  absolutely  remain  in  your  room, 
3  if  you  were  my  prisoner,  until  you 
*aris  for  Calais.  Not  knowing  now 
at  instant  I  shall  want  you  to  start, 
keeping  to  your  room  is  indispen- 
But  when  you  come  back  from 
ford  again,  then,  if  nothing  happens, 
111  have  a  chance  to  survey  this  cele- 
1  capital  ere  taking  ship  for  America, 
go  directly,  and  pay  the  boot-black. 
bave  you  the  exact  change  ready  ? 
be  taking  out  all  3'our  money  hi  the 
street." 

octor,"  said  Israel,  ^'I  am  not  so 
5." 

at  you  knocked  over  the  box." 
hat.  Doctor,  was  bra^Br)\" 
ravery  in  a  poor  cause,  is  the  height 
iplicity,  my  friend. — Count  out  your 
le.      It  must  be   French  coin,   not 
sh,  that  you  are  to   pay   the  man 
—Ah,  that  will  do — those  three  coins 
le  enough.      Put  them  in  a  pocket 
ite  from  your  other  cash.     Now  go, 
asten  to  the  bridge." 
hall  I  stop  to  take  a  meal  any  where, 
»r,  as  I  return  ?  I  saw  several  cook- 
as  I  came  hither. ' 
af(&8  and  restaurants,  they  are  called 
my  honest  friend.     Tell  me,  are  you 
Assessor  of  a  liberal  fortune  ?  " 


"  Not  very  liberal."  said  Israel. 

"I  thought  as  mudi.  Where  little 
wine  is  drunk,  it  is  good  to  dme  out  oc- 
casionally at  a  friend's ;  but  where  a  poor 
man  dines  out  at  his  own  charge,  it  is  bad 
policy.  Never  dine  out  that  way,  when 
you  can  dine  in.  Do  not  stop  on  the  way 
at  all  my  honest  friend,  but  come  directly 
back  hi&er,  and  you  shall  dine  at  home, 
free  of  cost  with  me." 

"  Thank  you  very  kindly,  Doctor." 

And  Israel  departed  for  the  Pont  NenC 
Succeeding  in  his  errand  thither,  he  re- 
turned to  Doctor  Franklin,  and  found  that 
worthy  envoy  waiting  his  attendance  at  )i 
meal,  which  according  to  the  Doctor's 
custom,  had  been  sent  from  a  n^ighbor^ 
ing  restaurant  There  were  two  covers  5 
and  without  attendance  the  host  and  guest 
sat  down.  There  was  only  one  principal 
dish,  lamb  boiled  with  green  peas.  Br^ 
and  potatoes  made  up  the  rest.  A  decan- 
ter-like bottle  of  uncolored  glass,  filled 
with  some  uncolored  beverage,  stood  at  the 
venerable  envoy's  elbow. 

'I  Let  me  fill  your  glass,"  said  the  sage. 

*'  It's  white  wine,  aint  it  ?  "  said  Israel. 

**  White  wine  of  the  very  oldest  brand ; 
I  drink  your  health  in  it,  my  honest 
friend." 

**Why,  it's  plain  water,"  said  Israel, 
now  tasting  it. 

"  Plain  water  is  a  very  good  drink  for 
plain  men,"  replied  the  wise  man. 

*'  Yes,"  said  Israel,  *•  but  Squire  Wood- 
cock gave  me  perry,  and  the  other  gen- 
tleman at  White  Waltham  gave  me  port, 
and  some  other  friends  have  given  me 
brandy." 

"  Very  good,  my  honest  friend ;  if  yon 
like  perry  and  port  and  brandy,  wait  till 
you  get  back  to  Squire  Woodcock,  and 
the  gentleman  at  White  Waltham,  and  the 
other  friends^  and  you  shall  drink  perry 
and  port  and  brandy.  But  while  you  are 
with  me,  you  will  drink  plain  water." 

"  So  it  seems.  Doctor," 

^^  What  do  you  suppose  a  glass  of  port 
costs?" 

"  About  three  pence  English,  Doctor." 

''That  must  be  poor  port.  But  how 
much  good  bread  will  three  pence  £n^ 
lish  purchase  ?  " 

"  Three  two-penny  rolls,  Doctor." 

"  How  many  glasses  of  port  do  you 
suppose  a  man  may  drink  at  a  meal  ?  " 

''  The  gentleman  at  White  Waltham 
drank  a  bottle  at  a  dinner." 

*'  A  bottle  contains  just  thirteen  glasses 
— that's  thirty-nine  pence,  supposing  it 
poor  wine.  If  something  of  the  best, 
which  is  the  only  sort  any  sane  man 
should  drink,  as  being  the  least  poison- 
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OUR.  it  would  bo  quadruple  that  sum, 
which  is  one  hundred  and  fiftj-fdz  pence, 
which  is  seven  ty-ei^ht  two-penny  loaves. 
Now,  do  you  not  think  that  for  one  man 
to  swallow  down  seventy-two  two-penny 
rolls  at  one  meal  is  rather  extravagant 
business  ?  " 

**  But  he  drank  a  bottle  of  wine ;  he 
did  not  eat  seventy-two  two-penny  rolls, 
Doctor." 

"  He  drank  the  money  worth  of  seventy- 
two  loaves,  which  is  drinking  the  loaves 
themselves ;  for  money  is  bread." 

'*But  he  has  plenty  of  money  to  spare, 
Doctor." 

"  To  have  to  spare,  is  to  have  to  give 
away.  Docs  the  gentleman  give  much 
away  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  Doctor." 

''Then  he  thinks  he  has  nothing  to 
spare ;  and  thinking  he  has  nothing  to 
spare,  and  yet  prodigally  drinking  down 
his  money  as  ho  does  every  day,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  gentleman  stands  self- 
contradicted,  and  therefore  is  no  good  ex- 
ample for  plain  sensible  folks  like  you  and 
me  to  follow.  My  honest  friend,  if  you 
are  poor,  avoid  wine  as  a  costly  luxury  ; 
if  you  are  rich,  shun  it  as  a  fatal  indul- 
gence.    Stick  to  plam  water.     And  now. 


my  good  friend,  if  you  are  through  with 
your  meal,  we  will  rise.     There  is  no 

Snstry  coming.  Pastry  is  poisoned  bread, 
fever  eat  pastry.  Be  a  plain  man.  and 
stick  to  plain  things.  Now,  niy  friend. 
I  shall  have  to  be  private  until  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  when  I  shall  be  again  at 
your  service.  Meantime  yoo  may  go  to 
your  room.  I  have  ordered  the  one  next 
to  this  to  be*  prepared  for  you.  But  you 
must  not  be  idle.  Here  is  Poor  Rkshard's 
Almanac,  which  in  view  of  our  late  con- 
versation, I  commend  to  your  earnest 
perusal.  And  here,  toof  is  a  Guide  to 
Paris,  an  English  one,  which  you  can 
read.  Study  it  well,  so  that  when  yoa 
come  back  from  England  if  jon  should 
then  have  an  opportunity  to  trmvel  about 
Paris,  to  see  its  wonders,  you  will  have 
all  the  chief  places  made  historically 
familiar  to  you.  In  this  world,  men  must 
provide  knowledge  before  it  is  wanted, 
just  as  our  countrymen  in  New  England 
get  in  their  winter's  fuel  one  season,  to 
serve  them  the  next." 

So  saying,  this  homely  sage,  and  house- 
hold Plato,  showed  his  humble  guest  to 
the  door,  and  standing  in  tho  hall,  pointed 
out  to  him  the  one  which  opened  into  his 
allotted  apartment. 


(To  be  ConUnaocL) 


CONFUCIUS. 

"  To  search  ft>r  the  prlnclnlos  of  thlnfra,  which  are  removed  from  human  intelI1|(ene« ;  to  do  ( 
actions  wliicb  amiear  out  of  tite  nature  of  man ;  in  a  word,  to  pfifurm  prodigies,  In  order  to  proeon  adiuiren 
and  fullowers  in  future  ages :  tills  b  what  I  sliould  not  wbh  to  do.'^ 

PhilaaopMcal  ConvertaUont  qf  Oof^udus,   PouTHua,  pw  TBL 


ALONG  time  ago.  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  some  seventy  before  So- 
crates, in  the  years  when  the  Jews 
were  returning  from  the  captivity  in 
Babylon,  and  the  Greeks  were  repelling 
the  armies  of  Xerxes,  a  young  man  ap- 
peared among  the  little  feudal  kingdoms 
of  Eastern  China.  His  employment  was 
the  teaching  of  Truth  to  men.  He  had  no 
distinction  of  station,  or  wealth  to  aid 
him.  He  lived  among  petty  rival  states, 
that  for  the  most  part  disowned  his  in- 
structions, and  followed  bim  with  persecu- 
tions duripg  his  life.  He  spoke  of  his  mis- 
sion at  the  last  as  a  failure,  and  died  dis- 
couraged. 

The  records  of  liim  are  scanty  and 
perverted  by  the  superstitions  of  early 
times ;  but  they  show  almost  undesign- 
edly, out  from  the  mists  of  antiquity, 


a  simple  and  majestic  life;  snob  a  life 
and  such  words — the  tit  expression  of 
it — as  have  naturally  stamped  them- 
selves upon  his  country  and  his  people, 
more  than  all  the  conquests  and  exploits 
of  soldiers  or  emperors  since.  So  that 
the  simple  poacher  and  noble  Man  of 
past  times  has  become  identified  almost 
with  the  personality  of  virtue,  and  is  wor 
shipped  as  a  god.  Even  more, — ^so  im- 
pressive and  overflowing  has  becvi  the  in- 
fluence of  his  character,  that  a  nation  of 
three  hundred  millions  of  men,  after 
twenty-three  centuries,  still  in  the  pet- 
tiest details  of  political  science  and  private 
manners,  revere  his  words  as  the  author- 
ity which  they  seek  in  vain  to  follow. 
Not  Moses,  Mahomet,  or  Calvin,  have  so 
imprinted  themselves  on  the  legislation 
and  religion  and  forms  of  their  people, 
as   this    Chinese  scholar  has  done^  by 
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words,  whose  effect  he  scaroel j  lived  to 
sec. 

It  becomes  deeply  interesting  to  know 
what  a  great  man,  a  truthfal  roan,  so  far 
back  in  the  shadows  of  the  Past,  without 
light,  except  the  inner  unfniling  light  of 
the  human  soul,  has  thoueht  upon  the 
great  problems  of  human  life.  How  the 
even  yet  awful  questions,  Why  are  we 
here?  and,  Whither  are  we  going?  were 
to  him,  as  he  worked  steadily  on,  in  the 
appomtcd  task  of  his  life. 

It  is  more  interesting,  as  the  word 
comes  to  us  each  day  from  his  coun- 
try, that  the  corruptions,  which  have 
gathered  around  his  system,  are  being 
swept  away  by  a  new  tide  of  human 
thought;  and  that  his  truths, — a  result 
he  had  so  gladly  welcomed — are  being 
filled  out  by  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive truths,  in  a  change  ro  rapid,  that  the 
one  seem  to  have  been  the  natural  prepi^ 
ration  for  the  other. 

KouNO-TSEE.  or  Confucius,  as  is  the 
Latinized  name,  was  bom  551  b.  c.  in 
the  kingdom  of  Lou,  in  Shantung,  an 
eastern  province  of  China.  His  family 
had  been  distinguished  in  former  times, 
even  reckoning  princes  in  the  line  of  de- 
scent ;  at  his  birth,  it  was  not  in  any 
way  eminent  The  usual  prodigies,  which 
the  reverence  of  followers  throws  about 
the  birth  of  the  founder  of  a  religion, 
preceded  him.  A  singular  animal  (the 
Ki-lin.)  apparently  the  unicorn,  was  found 
near  the  house  with  a  stone  in  his 
mouth,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  pur- 
porting that  the  babe  soon  to  be  bom, 
would  be  "  King,  but  without  a  kingdom." 
Dragons  were  seen  in  the  air ;  and  five 
wise  men  from  a  distance  came  to  the 
hoa«<e.  Celestial  music  too  was  heard  in 
the  skies.  In  the  old  Chinese  histories, 
this  is  represented  by  a  band  of  Chinese  an- 
gels among  the  clouds,  with  spiritual  faces 
and  queues  and  wide  sleeves,  playing  the 
various  national  instruments.  The  child 
seems  to  have  grown  up  a  serious  and  se- 
date boy,  thoughtful  even  then  of  the  sol- 
emn things  of  human  life,  and  conspicuous 
for  his  reverence  towards  the  rites.  At 
seventeen,  he  was  appointed  an  inspector 
of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  grains.  This 
office,  which  had  been  probably  one  of  the 
government  sinecures  to  be  given  to  aspi- 
ring young  men,  he  at  once  rendered  of 
some  value.  He  rose  early ;  examined 
the  markets;  read  books  and  consulted 
experts  as  to  the  fermentation  of  grain 
and  the  best  mode  of  preserving  it,  until 
his-  labors  became  a  terror  to  all  the 
cheating  dealers  and  monopolists.  At 
nineteen,  he  was  married  ;  and  in  conse- 


quence of  his  unceasing  activity  in  the 
petty  ofiBce,  be  was  appointed  Inspector 
General  of  fields  and  herds.  Every  thing 
here  was  managed  by  him  as  thoroughly 
as  it  had  been  in  the  subordinate  place. 
He  neglected  nothing.  He  rode  over  the 
country;  talking  with  the  farmers,  in- 
stracting  them,  getting  information  about 
the  peculiar  defeats  of  the  soil,  and  work- 
ing carefully  at  all  the  details.  Agricul- 
ture sprung  up  again  under  his  care 
through  the  kingdom ;  and  large  districts 
of  unused,  desolate  lands  were  restored. 
His  name  was  becoming  known,  and  he 
was  fast  advancing  in  the  political  course, 
when  an  event  occurred  which  changed 
the  direction  of  his  whole  life. 

His  mother  died.  He  buried  her  in 
the  same  tomb  with  his  father,  with 
equal  marks  of  respect  thinking,  contrary 
to  the  Chinese  custom,  that  "  those  whom 
we  have  alike  loved  in  life,  should  not  be 
separated  in  our  respect  in  death  ;'^  an 
innovation  in  their  rites,  since  adopted  by 
his  countr}'men.  He  was  only  twenty- 
four,  and  with  a  dislmgaished  career 
opening ;  but  he  at  once  abamloned  all 
public  employment,  and  gave  himself  up 
to  his  grief  and  to  quiet  memories  of  her 
durin/i:  three  years.  It  was  the  first  out- 
look to  the  thoughtful  man  into  the  great 
Unseen,  and  the  first  sharp  blow  on  his 
heart  He  never  lost  the  effects  of  it 
Every  serious  and  vigorous  life,  which 
has  taken  hold  of  something  deeper  than 
the  surface  of  things,  seems  to  be  natural- 
ly preceded  by  such  years  of  silence. 
Moses  was  among  the  sla^i^;  Socrates 
worked  out  great  thoughts  in  quiet  com- 
pany with  the  hucksters ;  Luther  had  his 
solitary  years  of  stmggle,  and  Cromwell 
spent  his  early  and  mature  life  on  the 
country  farm. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  young 
scholar  in  these  years  of  loneliness  and 
soirow,  questioned  often  of  that  sombre, 
unknown  Void,  whither  his  beloved  one 
had  gone.  Was  she  still  with  him  ?  Could 
she  know  of  his  love?  Are  the  genii 
which  the  people  worship  her  compan- 
ions ?  What  is  this  mysterious  •*  Princi- 
ple of  Life"  which  the  philosophers 
adore,  and  what  is  Death  ? 

The  answers  which  he  made  to  these 
questionings,  as  shown  subsequently  in  his 
philosophy  and  life,  have  been  much  con- 
demned by  Christian  moralists ;  yet  they 
seem  to  us  the  most  natural  conclusions 
which  philosophy  has  attained  to.  In- 
deed, without  the  light  of  Christianity,  we 
can  understand  no  other. 

His  first  thoughts  in  this  time  of  his 
sorrow,  were  to  show  respect  to  her  who 
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was  gone.  He  felt  the  Tdgueness  OTcr  her 
whole  destiny,  and  yet  the  tie  which  binds 
our  heart  to  the  dead,  fwems  almost  the 
only  elevating  and  dignifying  bond  in  life, 
if  superstition  he  cast  aside.  He  studied 
the  old  moralists  Of  the  nation,  and 
found  that  this  respect  for  the  dead  pre- 
vailed in  the  purer  times.  He  determined 
to  revive  it  "  He  constantly  urged,"  says 
one  of  his  biographers,  **to  those  with 
whom  he  hnd  occasion  to  speak,  that  man. 
being  that  which  is  most  precious  under 
the  heaven,  all  which  composes  him  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  respect ;  that,  being 
by  his  nature  the  king  of  the  earth,  all 
which  exists  upon  the  earth  is  submitted 
to  his  laws  and  owes  him  homage ;  and  that 
it  is  in  some  sort  to  degrade  him  from  his 
dignity,  and  to  put  him  to  the  level  of  the 
brutes,  to  have  only  indifference  for  that 
which  remains  of  him,  when  the  breath 
of  lif«'  no  more  animates  him."  This  re- 
gard for  those  who  were  gone,  seemed  to 
him  to  connect  the  man  with  his  family 
and  his  race,  and  was  a  pledge  that  ho 
himself  should  not  bo  forgotten.  It 
cherished  affection;  and,  in  the  daily 
round  of  low  cares,  it  elevated  his  nature 
to  stop  a  few  moments  before  the  image 
or  memorial  of  the  friend  deceased,  and 
think  of  his  noble  qualities,  or  call  up 
again  the  tender  love  which  the  mould 
and  wonn  of  the  grave  could  not  eat 
away.  He  would  have  the  images  of  the 
lost,  in  the  most  familiar  and  pleasant 
places,  in  the  garden,  the  doorway  or  the 
inner  home ;  so  that  as  men  walked 
around,  they  might  be  prompted  to  emu- 
late the  virtues  of  their  fathers,  and  to 
desire,  like  them,  to  be  remembered  with 
reverence,  by  those  who  should  come 
after.  And  to  him,  this  love  and  affec- 
tionate adoration  to  ancestors,  seemed  the 
most  fitting  expression  of  gratitude  or 
worship  to  the  mysterious  '•Principle 
of  Life,"  which  he  vaguely  felt  to  exist 

"  God,"  said  he  in  a  conversation  later 
in  life,  with  one  of  the  princes  of  the 
country,  to  whom  he  was  explaining  the 
nature  of  sacrifices,  "  Chang-ty  ^God)  is 
the  universal  Principle  of  Life ;  it  is  the 
fruitful  source  from  which  all  things  have 
flown.  To  give  to  heaven  testimonies  of 
gratitude,  is  the  first  of  the  duties  of  man ; 
to  show  one's  self  grateful  towards  ances- 
tors, the  second.  .  .  •  After  having  satis- 
fied in  some  sort,  their  obligations  towards 
Chang-ty,  to  whom,  as  to  the  universal 
principle  of  all  which  exists,  they  (man- 
kind) were  indebted  for  their  own  exist- 
ence, ....  their  hearts  turned  to  those 
who  had  transmitted  life  to  them.     They 


fixed  in  their  honor  respectfnl  ceremonies, 
to  he  a8  the  complement  of  the  sacrifice 
offered  solemnly  to  Chang-ty."  (p  204.)* 
And  agam.  *^  hi  all  which  I  have  just  re- 
called to  your  majesty,  you  will  compre- 
hend, without  doubt,  that  under  whatefr- 
er  title  one  renders  the  worship ;  whoever 
may  be  the  apparent  object  of  it,  and  of 
whatever  nature  be  the  external  ceremo> 
nies.  it  is  always  to  Chano-tv  that  one 
renders  it,  and  it  is  Chang-ty  who  is  the 
object  direct  and  principal,  of  the  venera- 
tion." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  errors  of 
his  followers,  it  is  very  apparent  that  this 
first  practical  direction  of  the  Philosophr 
of  Confucius,  was  based  on  a  rational 
reverence.  His  worship  of  ancestors  was 
no  idolatry.  Though  this  one  develop- 
ment of  his  piety  has  affected  his  nation 
now  for  two  thousand  years,  more  than 
any  thing  which  he  taught  it  was  in  re- 
ality, but  a  single  superficial  expression 
of  his  system.  This,  during  these  years 
of  solitary  thought  and  study,  he  was 
gradually  developing.  Its  features  we 
shall  see  more  clearly  as  we  progress  with 
his  life. 

The  three  years  of  mourning  were  over. 
He  was  at  once  urged  by  the  king  to  re- 
turn to  his  public  office.  He  declined, 
and  continued  to  devote  himself  to  his 
study  of  the  ancient  records  of  the  king- 
dom ;  the  annals  of  the  "  golden  age  ^  of 
the  monarchy,  whose  simple  manners  and 
humane  spirit  he  perhaps  already  thought 
to  revive  again.  His  pursuits  were  now 
evidently  pointing  to  the  future  business 
of  his  life ;  yet  he  continued  to  practise 
himself  in  all  the  accompli.shments  of  a 
man  of  the  world.  In  mu.sic,  for  which 
he  had  an  enthusiastic  love ;  in  the  sci- 
ence of  etiquette  ;  in  the  use  of  arms  ;  in 
arithmetical  practice  and  nicety  of  writ- 
ten composition — all  essentials  even  then 
of  a  gentleman's  education  in  China — he 
became  suflBciently  versed.  During  this 
period  he  visited,  for  a  short  time,  a 
neighboring  court  at  the  urgent  request 
of  the  prince,  to  assist  in  some  needed  re- 
forms ;  but  returned  soon  to  the  kingdom 
of  Lou,  to  decide  on  his  future  course. 
He  withdrew  himself  from  all  associates, 
and  weighed  the  subject  carefully.  They 
were  the  old  questions  with  the  young 
man.  "  The  world  is  open — what  am  1 
fitted  for?  What  is  my  place?  Shall 
I  live  for  time  or  the  long  future  ?  for 
the  common  weal  of  good,  or  my  own 
narrow  good  ?  *'  It  was  decided,  as  some 
few  in  all  ages  decide  it  To  his  friends 
earnestly  remonstrating  against  his  thus 
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ing  away  so  many  brilliant  opportu- 
in  political  life,  he  replied :  '*  Put  an 
»  your  remonstrances.  They  will 
othing  for  mc.  I  owe  myself  indif- 
y  to  all  men.  because  I  regard  men 
iposing  among  them  only  one  and 
me  family,  of  which  I  am  charged 
leing  the  Instructor." 

young  scholar  has  chosen  then  the 
t  calling ;  he  is  to  be  the  Preacher 

countrymen.  His  house  was  at 
pened  as  a  lyoeum.  All  were  wel- 
— young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 

15  and  soldiers.  With  these  he  lec- 
and  taught  upon  morals,  history, 
ipecially  the  practices  under  their 

kings  of  old,  Yao  and  Chun. 
ler  the  philosopher  transferred  his 
igh  ideals  to  those  dim  characters  of 
st,  and  taught,  under  the  protec- 
*  antiquity,  the  truths  which  belong 
ages ;  or  whether  he  truly  found  in 
records,  great  lessons,  is  not  clearly 
nt.  The  "Ancient  Doctrine'"  hence- 
)ecame  his  text ;  and  then,  twenty- 
centuries  ago,  even  as  now,  the 
Refonner  found  the  Present  corrupt- 
1  degenerated,  and  labored  to  raise 
>  the  ideal,  which  always  hovers 
distance,  either  of  the  future  or  the 
0  the  human  soul.    The  fame  soon 

through  the  neighboring  peoples 
^at  teacher  among  them.  The 
y  now  occupied  by  the  Empire  of 
was  at  that  time  held  by  a  num- 
petty  kingdoms,  some  apparently 
odent  and  some  tributary  to  the 
a1  Court.  From  one  of  these 
—that  of  the  Prince  of  Tsi,  came 
itation  to  this  new  philosoj)her.  to 

16  kingdom  and  assist  in  the  im- 
aent  of  the  goyemmont  and  people, 
nus  accepted;  it  being  his  olject 
orth  to  apply  his  principles  to  the 
3  of  influence  in  society,  as  well  as 
jwn  circle  of  pupils.  On  the  jour- 
e  party  come  suddenly  on  an  im- 
ite  man,  about  to  commit  suicide, 
withhold  him,  and  ask  his  reason. 
Is  them  that  his  life  had  been  one 
ippointmcnt  and  discouragement; 
at  he  wished  to  6nd  it  thus.  Con- 
in   a  most  characteristic  speech, 

]es  him  ;  assuring  him  that  he  had 
en  the  object  of  ambition ;  that  he 
learn  to  be  a  common  man  before 
Id  be  a  sage,"  and  that  ''  no  one 
id  life,  should  ever  despair." 
was  received  at  this  court  in  a 
Y  manner,  and  spent  a  year  in 
for  reforming  abuses  and  reviving 
Ancient  Doctrine."  People,  how- 
were  slow  to    change,    especially 


those  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  and 
at  the  clo.se,  the  reformer  pre^mred  to  re- 
turn to  his  own  country.  The  Prince 
offered  him,  as  a  reward  for-  his  labors, 
the  gift  of  a  "  town  of  the  third  order," 
which  he  declined,  unless  his  projects  of 
reform  were  adopted.  At  this  period,  and 
on  two  other  occasions  only  of  his  life, 
are  miraculous  powers  related  of  him.  all 
similar  in  revealing  a  species  of  in.spired 
judgment  or  wise  clairvoyance.  A  ru- 
mor was  spread  through  the  court,  that 
one  of  the  old  imperial  palaces  was 
burnt.  Confucius  at  once  de.signatcd  a 
particular  one.  On  being  a.sked  why  he 
formed  this  opinion,  he  answered  that  it 
was  the  palace  of  an  Emperor,  once  noto- 
rious for  his  crimes — and  he  supposed  this 
the  judgment  of  Heaven. 

A  courier  who  arrived  soon,  confirmed 
precisely  the  opinion  of  the  sage. 

What  he  himself  thought  of  superna- 
tural powers,  and  miraculous  signs,  can  be 
seen  in  the  follqwing,  as  well  as  in  the 
words  already  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

PROGNOSTICS. 

"  All  these  prognostics  with  which  one 
amuses  men ;  all  these  arguments,  good 
or  bad,  which  one  draws  from  certain 
events,  are  presa^  which  it  only  holds  to 
man  to  turn  to  his  profit. 

"  Yes,  these  pretended  signs  of  disaster, 
of  calamity  and  misfortune,  can  become 
fruitful  sources  of  happiness,  prosperity 
and  gloiy;  these  pretended  auguries  of 
goods  to  desire,  can  be  followed  by  evils 
the  most  to  fear.  It  is  in  the  power  of 
man  to  conduct  himself  well  or  ill.  and  it 
is  on  his  conduct,  ^ood  or  bad,  that  will 
result  his  prosperities  or  disgraces,  his  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness,  independently  of 
all  prognostics  and  all  auguries. 

"  Do  not  doubt,  sire,  the  good  and  bad 
govemmei^t  of  sovereigns  are  omens  more 
sure  of -happiness  or  unhappiness.  than 
the  most  extraordinary  events  in  the  order 
of  nature." 

The  preachers,  the  wise  men  of  those 
times  seem  to  have  been  allowed  a  certain 
freedom  at  the  courts.  As  experienced  in 
human  nature,  they  were  frequently  in- 
vited to  take  part  temporarily  in  the 
government;  and  so,  accepting  none  of 
the  profits,  they  could  sometimes  redress 
the  abuses  of  public  ofiSces. 

Confucius  next  visited  the  Imperial 
Court,  more  especially  with  the  view  of 
studying  the  best  ceremonial  and  of  seeing 
how  the  highest  of  the  Princes  adminis- 
tered the  rites.  The  truthful  courtesy 
and  humanity  of  his  bearing  woa  Idm. 
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friends  from  every  party.  He  received 
the  honors  modestly,  and  to  a  splendid 
eulogium  on  himself,  repeated  to  him,  he 
replied,  **  It  is  extravagant.  I  do  not,  in 
any  way,  deserve  it.  One  could  content 
himself  with  saying,  that  I  make  a  little 
music,  and  strive  to  fail  in  none  of  the 
rites." 

In  the  midst  of  the  splendor,  he  spoke 
every  where  of  the  simple  manners  of  the 
early  kings,  and  uttered  the  words  upon 
government  and  the  ideals  of  man's  char- 
acter, which  his  people  even  yet  repeat 
with  admiration. 

THE   PERFECT   MAN. 

"  It  is  only  in  all  the  universe,  the  man 
sovereignly  holy,  who  by  his  faculty  of 
knowing  at  bottom  and  of  comprehending 
perfectly  the  primitive  laws  of  living 
beings,  is  worthy  of  possessing  sovereign 
authority  and  of  commanding  men  j  who. 
by  his  faculty  of  possessing  a  soul  grcat^ 
magnanimous,  affable  and  sweet,  is  capa- 
ble of  possessing  the  power  of  spreading 
abroad  benefaction  with  profusion;  who 
by  his  faculty  of  having  a  soul,  elevated, 
firm, imperturbable  and  constant,  is  capable 
of  making  justice  and  equity  rule ;  who, 
by  his  faculty  of  being  always  honest, 
simple,  grave  and  just,  is  capable  of  draw- 
ing to  himself  respect  and  veneration. 

*'  Let  this  man,  sovereignly  holy,  once 
appear  witli  his  virtues,  his  powerful 
faculties,  and  the  peoples  will  not  Tail  to 
testify  to  him  their  veneration  ; .  let  him 
speak,  and  the  peoples  will  not  fail  to  have 
faith  in  his  words ;  let  him  act  and  the 
peoples  will  not  fail  to  be  in  joy.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Every  where,  where  vessels  and  vehicles 
can  reach,  where  the  forces  of  human  in- 
dustry can  penetrate,  in  all  place.s.  which 
heaven  covers  with  its  immense  roof,  upon 
all  points  which  the  earth  incloses,  which 
the  sun  and  moon  enlighten  with  their 
rays,  which  the  dews  and  mist**  of  morn- 
ing fertilize :  all  human  beings  who  live 
and  who  breathe  cannot  fail  to  love  him 
and  revere  him."  lOG. 

GOOD   GOVERNMENT. 

"  A  prince  who  wishes  to  imitate  the 
good  administration  of  the  ancient  kings, 
ought  to  choose  ministers  after  his  own 
sentiments,  always  inspired  by  t  e  pub- 
lic good.  For  his  sentiments  to  have  al- 
ways the  public  good  for  motive,  he  ought 
to  confonn  himself  to  the  great  law  of  du- 
ty ;  and  that  great  law  of  duty  ought  to  be 
looked  for  in  humanity^  that  beautiful 
virtue  of  the  heart,  which  is  the  principle 
of  love  for  all  men  *' — 87. 

Previously  to  this  time,  the  roost  popu- 


lar philosophy  in  China,  had  been  thai  of 
the  Rationalists  under  Laoe-tse  (or 
Lautsz).  Their  system  was  an  abstracts 
quietistic  system ;  recommending  solitude  ^ 
and  reflection  as  the  best  means  of  eleva-; 
ting  the  human  spirit;  and  teachii^an 
ascetic  life  as  the  sure  mode  of  eventually 
uniting  the  soul  with  the  supreme  mdr- 
fable  Reason.  In  the  pure  form  the  phi- 
losophy never  gained  a  hold  over  the  peo- 
ple ;  in  later  times,  it  became  the  grosKst 
and  wildest  of  Chinese  supeiititkms. 
While  at  the  court,  Confucius  took  an 
opportunity  to  visit  LauUz.  The  old  phi- 
losopher was  living  in  a  retired  place,  and 
hardly  deigned  to  recognize  his  visitor. 
He  at  length,  however,  opened  the  con- 
versation with  a  severe  rebuke  to  the 
young  reformer  for  his  ambitkm  and  pub- 
licity. Of  the  scholar  he  said,  "if  the 
times  and  circumstances  are  favorable,  he 
must  proHt  by  them,  if  not,  he  must  re- 
tire and  keep  himself  tranquil,  without 
embarrassing  himself  with  what  others 
do." 

*'  lie  who  possesses  a  treasure,  conceals 
it  with  care,  lest  it  be  taken  from  him. 
The  truly  virtuous  man  makes  no  parade 
of  his  virtue.  *  ♦  *  ♦  This  is  all  I  have  to 
say — make  as  much  of  it  as  you  please." 

Confucius  being  asked  what  he  thought 
of  Lautsz,  said,  "  I  have  seen  a  dragon." 
The  systems  of  the  two  were  essentially 
opposites ;  for,  more  and  more  the  younger 
was  showing  himself  especially  the  prac- 
tical philo.sopher  of  his  day.  With  the 
grasp  of  a  strong  mind  and  with  a  search- 
ing skepticism  and  honesty,  he  threw  aside 
all  the  usual  superstitions  of  the  best 
minds.  He  would  not  even  palm  off  his 
secret  dreams  and  aspirations  as  a  reli- 
gious creed.  Whatever  vague  ideas  of  a 
•'  Principle  of  Nature  "  or  "  Supreme 
Reason "  he  may  have  had,  he  never 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  utter.  Of 
a  GoD,  or  a  future,  he  never  spoke.  They 
may  have  been  in  his  inner  soul,  blissful 
hopes  to  him ;  but  he  did  not  find  evi- 
dence enough  of  either,  to  dare  to  teach. 
He  only  studied  the  present;  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another,  and  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  soul;  and  his  coxiclusion, 
urged  through  a  long  life,  is,  that  the 
health  and  life  of  the  soul,  its  object  and 
its  happiness,  is  principally  and  especially 
in  its  humanity — in  Love. 

Being  sick  on  a  certain  occasion,  Tseu- 
Lou.  a  disciple,  begged  him  to  permit  his 
disciples  to  address  their  prayers  in  his 
behalf  to  the  spirits  and  the  geniL  *•  Is 
that  suitable?"  said  the  Philosopher. 
Tseu-lou  answered  with  respect,  "  That  is 
suitable.    It  is  said,  in  the  book,  entitled 
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*  address  yt)ar  prayers  to  the  spir- 
i  genii  on  high  and  below.' " 
Philosopher  answered.  "  The  pray* 
Ibnfuciiu  is  continuoits.^^  p.  150. 
ou  asked,  if  it  was  necessary  to 
ispirits  and  genii  ?  The  Philosopher 
When  one  is  not  in  a  state  to  serve 
ow  can  one  serve  spirits  and  genii  ?  " 
How  me,"  said  a  disciple,  *'  that  I 
Bk  you  what  is  death  7  " 
)t  Knowing  Life."  be  answered, 
can  we  know  Death  ?  "  p.  172. 
associations  in  nature,  which  to 
minds,  call  up  some  longings  or 
tits  of  their  own  future,  in  him  only 
!iied  reflections  on  the  truths  he 
I  He  stood  one  day,  musingly 
g  at  a  running  stream,  until  his 
i  with  him  asked  him  why  he  did 
le  expressed  in  answer,  that  sen- 
which  the  running  water  seems  in 
!8  to  make  on  the  mind — ^the  sense 
Uinuousntss.  "  So,"  said  he,  "  has 
mcient  Doctrine'  flowed  from  one 
»  another,  and  will  flow  for  ever, 
mt  help  it  on.  Let  us  not  be  wise 
■selves  alone ;  but  for  others." 
T  some  further  travel,  he  again  re- 
.  to  Lou.  The  courtiers  dreaded  the 
etcher,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
lim  to  depart  They  at  length  sue- 
in  inducing  the  prince  to  appoint 
)  some  petty  office  far  below  his 
I ;  thinking  thus  to  offend  him.  He 
dd  it,  however,  and  managed  it  faith- 
explaining  to  his  friends  or  disciples 
ng,  that  it  would  be  an  inconsistency 
mean  pride  in  him,  to  refuse  an 
where  he  could  be  really  useful, 
'  because  it  was  beneath  him  in 
While  at  the  court,  a  courtier  of 
meter,  though  high  in  place,  wished 
I  him  to  his  interests  and  sent  him 
present  of  rice,  then  almost  the 
medium  of  the  country.  It  would 
mortal  oflence  in  Chinese  usage  to 
t  back,  and  accordingly  Confucius 
utes  it  among  the  poor;  informing 
sat  man  politely  of  the  fact.  This 
ness,  and  the  genuine  courtesy  of 
m,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
about  the  story  of  his  life.  Beyond 
losophers,  Confucius  is  the  gentle- 
hilosopher. 

delicacy  and  politeness  of  his  ooun- 
1,  as  shown  continually  in  the  inci- 
occurrences  of  his  life,  is  most  ex- 
inary  in  an  age  when  the  Jews 
tiardly  half  civilized,  and  when  the 
lurse  even  of  the  Greeks  was  charac- 
by  rudeness  and  bloodshed.  There 
icculiar  nicety  of  habits,  a  care- 
i    in  restraining    rough    instincts, 


and  a  delkscy  of  injuring  the  sensitivenessi 
of  men  even  in  externals,  which  we  have 
always  supposed  the  product  of  an  old 
civilization. 

Confucius  has  even  more.  There  is  an 
innate  respect  in  him  for  man,  as  man ;  a 
complete  self-control  over  petty  selfish- 
nesses until  the  offices  of  a  generous  cour- 
tesy become  habits  which  especially  con- 
stitute him  the  "  gentleman." 

It  18  related  in  the  Philosophical  "Con- 
versations,  that  ^*  when  he  saw  any  one  in 
garments,  or  wearing  the  cap  and  robe  of 
a  magistrate,  or  blind,  even  if  be  were 
younger  than  himself,  he  rose  at  his 
app^roach.  Or  if  he  passed  before  him 
sitting,  the  philosopher  accelerated  his 
steps.  When  he  met  a  person  wearing 
garments  of  mourning,  he  saluted  him  by 
descending  from  his  chariot" 

He  preserved  his  independence  in  his 
associations  with  the  courts ;  and  seldom 
gave  direct  ofience,  from  the  skilful  use 
which  he  made  of  this  shield  of  etiquette. 
His  instructions  on  manners  and  points  of 
polite  custom  are  the  most  minute  possi- 
ble ;  and  form,  in  our  view,  the  most  un- 
worthy feature  in  his  writings. 

The  most  trivial  instance  is  the  follow- 
ing description  by  his  biographer : 


"When  Confucius  mounted  upon  his 
chariot,  he  held  himself  standing,  holding 
the  reins  in  his  hands.  When  he  held 
himself  in  the  middle,  he  did  not  look  be- 
hind, nor  speak  without  a  grave  motive ; 
he  pointed  at  nothing  with  the  end  of  his 
fln^. 

*-  When  he  entered  under  the  gate  of  the 
palace  he  bent  the  body,  as  if  the  gate 
had  not  been  high  enough  to  let  him  pass. 
He  did  not  stop  in  passing  under  the  gate, 
and  in  his  walk  he  did  not  sully  the 
threshold  with  his  feet  In  passing  be- 
fore the  throne,  his  countenance  changed 
suddenly ;  his  walk  was  grave  and  mea- 
sured, as  if  he  had  fetters.  His  words 
appeared  as  embarrassed  as  his  feet 
Taking  his  robe  with  his  two  hands,  he 
mounted  thus  into  the  hall  of  the  palace, 
his  body  inclined,  and  he  held  his  breath 
as  if  he  had  not  dared  to  breathe.  In 
going  out,  after  having  made  a  step  he  re- 
kxed  little  by  little  his  grave  and  respect- 
ful countenance,  and  took  a  smiling  air ; 
and,  when  he  reached  the  foot  of  the 
stair,  letting  his  robe  fall  again,  he 
stretched  out  anew  his  arms  like  the 
wings  of  a  bird,  and  in  repassing  again 
before  the  throne,  his  countenance  changed 
again,"  ice  &c. 

His  disciples  remonstrated  with  him 
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for  80  much  attention  to  etiquette.  He 
replied  that  he  had  an  object ;  he  desired 
to  clennfse  the  palace  of  this  crowd  of  do- 
nothings  and  lazies  who  disgrace  it  They 
watch  every  movement  and  he  did  not 
wish  to  give  them  even  the  slightest 
means  of  tripping  him.  Besides,  he  urged, 
'^  princes  are  fathers,  and  subjects  should 
be  like  respectful  sons." 

He  employed  these  rules  of  manners 
sometimes  for  his  own  purpose  of  giving 
a  lesson. 

At  a  grand  dinner  in  the  palace,  he  was 
seen  eating  the  grains  of  the  table  before 
tlie  fruit,  an  offence  probably  like  taking 
soup  last  in  our  day.  Of  course  a  uni- 
versal smile  passed  among  the  courtfiers 
at  this  blunder.  The  king  suspected  that 
there  was  some  purpose  in  it,  and  finally, 
in  a  very  polite  manner,  called  his  atten- 
tion to  it  He  replied,  by  a  forcible  dis- 
course which  no  one  could  help  regard- 
ing, on  the  defective  political  economy  of 
the  kingdom  which  had  neglected  the 
great  support  of  man — the  grains,  for  the 
mere  delicacies,  the  fruits — and  that  he 
thus  wished  to  show  his  preference. 

On  another  occasion,  a  prince  of  disso- 
lute character  sought  to  gain  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  severe  moralist  to  an 
amour  in  which  ho  was  involved,  think- 
ing thus  to  escape  the  censure  of  the  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  by  an  act  of  unusual 
courtesy,  the  philosopher  was  invited  to 
the  private  apartments  of  the  palace,  to 
converse  with  the  courtesan,  a  woman  of 
conspicuous  Iwauty.  He  could  not  refuse 
and  retain  any  influence  over  the  court, 
but  he  came,  and  according  to  the  strict- 
est Oriental  rule,  did  not  raise  his  eyes 
or  utter  a  word  in  her  presence ;  so  that 
she  at  length  retired  abashed  from  before 
the  grave  man. 

There  is  something— one  cannot  avoid 
the  reflection  even  with  all  allowance  for 
Oriental  usage — of  pettiness  in  this  skill 
in  the  courtier  etiquette.  But  it  must  be 
remembered,  with  this  nicety  of  breeding 
Confucius  united  the  boldness  of  the  cen- 
sor, and  the  most  complete  independence 
of  life. 

In  an  age  of  concubinage  and  to  a  dis- 
solute prince,  hear  this  advice :  '*  Clothe 
yourself  in  your  garments  of  ceremony," 
said  the  philosopher;  ^'go  before  your 
future  spouse  to  conduct  her  in  all  the 
apparel  of  your  grandeur  to  your  palace ! " 

"  You  make  much  of  it,"  said  the  king, 
laughing. 

*•  It  is  not  too  much,"  replied  Confucius, 
'*for  the  action  most  important  in  life. 
The  alliance  that  two  persons  of  different 
names  contract  recalls   them    to    their 


primitive  origin  ;  it  gives  them  the  same 
ancestry ;  it  places  them  under  the  imme- 
diate tutelage  of  the  spirits  of  the  earth 
who  watch  over  generations;  it  is  the 
symbol  of  heaven  and  earth,  whose  union 
produces  all  things ;  it  brings  them  near 
to  the  Divine  Spirit" 

"What  is  the  secret  of  governing?" 
inquired  the  prince.  " JRecHtude,"  said 
the  philosopher ;  and  on  being  asked  to  do- 
fine  it,  he  answered,  '*I  understand  hf 
rectitude,  that  quality  of  mind  and  heart, 
which  puts  him  who  possesses  it  into  the 
happy  disposition  not  only  of  imag:ining 
nothing,  desiring  nothing,  of  doing  nothing, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  light  of  reason,  and 
to  the  general  and  particular  good  of  soci- 
ety ;  but  of  thinking,  willing  andacting  in 
any  circumstances,  conformably  to  those 
lights;  proposing  the  real  advantage  of 
the  common  interest  over  his  own  in- 
terests, without  wishing  to  make  an  illur 
sion  with  one's  self,  or  seeking  to  impose 
on  others." 

He  was  at  this  time  made  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Justice.  The  fii*st  act  of  his  ad- 
ministration was  to  cut  off  the  head  of  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  courtiers;  a 
man  of  notoriously  bad  influence.  An 
envious  plotter  at  court  tried  to  break 
his  hold  over  the  mind  of  the  prince,  by 
sending  some  actors  to  represent  the  moat 
alluring  and  obscene  plays  before  him. 
The  minister  at  once  ordered  them  to  be 
imprisoned  and  executed,  as  breaking  the 
^rcat  moral  law  of  the  empire.  Of  the  of- 
hce  of  judges  he  said,  ^^  It  is  their  duty  to 
punish  the  guilty,  but  in  punishing  them, 
they  ought  to  make  them  understand  that 
they  love  them,  and  that  they  would  be 
gkd  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts,  if  it 
was  in  their  power  to  dispense  with  pun- 
ishing them  without  invading  justice." 

His  administration  throughout  was 
stern  and  prompt,  and  he  was  enabled  in 
the  course  of  it  to  put  a  stop  to  an  impor- 
tant rebellion. 

Many  instances  of  his  skill  and  justice 
are  related.  Some,  in  their  ingenuity,  not 
unlike  Solomon's  judgment  with  the  two 
mothers.  The  kingdom  flourished  under 
him ;  and  the  name  of  the  philosopher  be- 
gan to  be  reverenced  through  all  the 
neighboring  courts.  The  resignation  of 
this  ministry,  was  effected  by  a  rather  re- 
markable device.  A  neighboring  rival 
prince,  wishing  to  upset  a  ministry  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  prosperity  of  Lou,  tried 
every  parliamentary  or  courtier^like  means, 
but  in  vain ;  until  he  hit  on  the  plan  of 
sending  a  deputation  of  the  most  beautiful 
dancing  girls  in  the  empire.    No  party, 
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itory  or  conservative,  could  with- 

them.  Politics,  economy,  new 
s  of  rectitude  and  governing  were 
Bd  to  the  wind,  at  sight  of  the 
ul  faces ;  and  the  mmister  of  jus- 
tired  in  disgust.  In  his  plain 
drawn  by  bullocks,  and  with  his 
now  constant  disciples,  be  crossed 
» the  kingdom  of  Ouei.  The  king 
led  him  with  great  honors;  scot 
and»ome  presents  and  gave  him  a 

but  never  spoke  of  appointing  him 
ir.  The  old  difficulty  being  in  the 
herever  the  stem  moralist  appeared 

the  courts.  The  king  could  not 
>  his  unlawful  amours.  Some  of 
ler  men  besought  the  prince  that 
aus  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
and  the  reforms  begin.  The  same 
)ly,  which  conservatism  makes  in 
».     There  is  quiet  now;  reforms 

only  disturb.      ^*I   do   not  love 

in  the  reformer  and  preacher  left 
art  to  walk  and  teach  among  the 
Like  the  great  teachers  of  all 
e  was  much  with  nature,  learning 
stnicting  as  he  walked  over  the 
y.  In  his  journey  to  the  kingdom 
I,  his  party  were  attacked  by  the 
ts  of  Koang,  who  mistook  them  for 
mental  tax-gatherers.  They  were 
back  and  delayed  ;  until  at  length 
lilosopher  went  boldly  forward, 
to  his  disciples,  "  Heaven  has  raised 
Lo  recall  to  the  memory  of  men  the 
t  doctrine  of  Ouen-ouang.     Do  you 

I  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  men  of 
to  prevent  us  from  fulfilling  our 

ft" 

be  drew  nearer,  the  peasants  ex- 
d  at  once.  ^'  They  are  sages,"  and 
;ted  them  honorably  on  their  way. 

system  of  Confucius  began  now 
completely  to  reveal  itself 
ough  the  '*  ancient  writings, "  the 
al  works  revised  and  probably  in  the 
rewnlten  by  him,  he  has  expressed 
f.  He  was  the  philosopher  especial- 
he  apparent  and  the  tangible.     He 

II  few  conjectures.  He  made  no  ef- 
•  frame  from  the  instincts  and  ques- 
ts of  the  soul,  and  the  vague  an- 

in  nature,  a  system  of  religious 
Dilities  which  his  imagination  alone 
render  reaL 

would  not  make  use,  even  for  the 
it  moral  ends,  of  the  superstitions 
tligious  fears  of  common  men.  He 
>t  scoff  at  them,  or  affirm  the  im- 
ility  of  their  being  realized.  He 
ited  himself  with  saying,  that  for 
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him  the  evidence  was  so  slight,  that  his 
first  duty  seemed  with  the  world  which 
he  could  see.  Though  he  does  not  dis- 
tinctly any  where  assert  a  personal  Cre- 
ator, he  does  assert  and  follow  continu- 
ally a  recognized  plan  of  the  universe. 
To  him.  it  is  evident  that  the  human  soul 
is  intended  to  find  its  true  action  and 
happiness  in  love;  and  that  the  only 
healthful  relation  between  mdividuals 
and  states,  is  that  which  rests  on  the 
basis  of  universal  brotherhood. 

"Love  for  humanity,"  he  considered 
the  "root  of  all  other  virtues,  to  which 
the  trunk  was  filial  piety."  His  ideals  of 
the  elevatfon  to  which  the  human  char- 
acter oonld  reach,  are  transcendent — so 
high,  that  with  his  practical  scope,  he 
only  occasionally  alluded  to  his  vain  pur- 
suit of  them. 

He  avoided  in  general  every  thing  of  the 
vague,  or  mysterious,  or  superhuman,  in 
his  teachings.  He  stood  on  the  realities 
which  he  felt;  and  from  them  taught. 
Unlike  almost  every  great  teacher  of 
truth  in  the  past,  he  had  but  one  doctrine 
for  the  crowd  and  for  his  disciples. 

"  You,  my  disciples,  all  of  you !  Do 
you  believe  that  I  have  for  you  concealed 
doctrines?  I  have  no  concuiled  doctrines. 
I  have  done  nothing  which  I  have  not 
communicated  to  you,  oh  my  disd-  ' 
pies !  It  is  the  manner  of  acting  of  Con- 
fucius." 

Of  his  great  doctrine  he  says : 
"To  have  enoueh  empire  over  one's 
self,  in  order  to  judge  of  others  by  com- 
parison with  ourselves,  and  to  act  towards 
them  as  we  would  wish  that  one  should 
act  towards  us — that  is  what  we  can  call 
the  doctrine  of  humanitjr.  There  is  no- 
thing beyond  it"    Pouthier,  p.  144. 

A  disciple  said:  "That  whkh  I  do 
not  desire  that  men  should  do  to  me,  I 
desire  eqiully  not  to  do  it  to  other  men." 
The  philosopher  answered — "Sat/  you 
have  not  yet  reached  this  point  of  per- 
fection." 

"  Fau-tchi  a.sked — *  What  was  the  vir- 
tue of  Humanity?'  The  Philosopher 
said :  '  To  love  men.' " 

He  asked  what  was  Science.  The  Phi- 
losopher answered :  "  To  know  men." 

Fau-tchi  did  not  penetrate  the  sense  of 
these  answers. 

RULING  PRINCIPLE. 

"  If  the  Tlioughi  is  sincerely  directed 
towards  the  virtues  of  humanity,  one  will 
not  oonlinit  yidoos  actions." 
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ICBOLARfi'   BUADCH. 

**  The  Bcholare  ought  not  to  be  without 
a  sottl  firm  and  eleTated,  for  their  burden 
is  heavy  and  their  road  long. 

**  HiTM ANiTT  is  the  burden  which  they 
have  to  carry:  is  it  not  in  truth  Tery 
heavy  and  very  important?  It  is  at 
death  only  that  one  ceases  to  carry  it : 
the  road — ^is  it  not  very  long ?" 

THK  IDBAU. 

**lt  1  think  of  a  man  who  should  re- 
nnite  holiness  to  the  virtue  of  humanity, 
how  should  I  dare  compare  myself  to 
him  ?  All  that  I  know  is,  that  T  force 
myself  to  practice  these  virtues  without 
b^ng  cast  down,  and  that  I  teach  them 
to  others,  without  discouraging  myself  or 
letting  myself  be  dejected.  That  is  all  I 
can  say  of  myself." 

HUMiLrrr. 
^  To  possess  capacity  and  talents,  and 
to  take  advice  from  those  who  are  depnved 
of  them ;  to  have  much  and  to  take  ad- 
vice from  those  who  have  nothing ;  to  be 
rich  and  to  comport  one's  self  as  if  one 
vrere  poor ;  to  be  full  and  to  appear  empty 
or  stripped  jof  all ;  to  let  one's  self  be  of- 
fended without  testifying  resentment — 
once  I  had  a  friend  who  conducted  himself 
thus  in  life." 

^  The  most  ignorant  can  attain  to  this 
simple  science  of  conducting  themselves 
well ;  but  it  is  granted  to  no  one,  not  even 
to  those  who  have  attained  to  the  highest 
degree  of  holiness,  to  reach  the  perfection 
of  this  moral  science ;  there  always  re- 
mains something  unknown." 

VIRTUE. 

'^  He  who  is  m  this  high  condition  of 
perfect  virtue  does  not  show  himself^  and 
yet,  like  the  earth,  he  reveals  himself  by 
his  benefactions;  he  does  not  displace 
himself,  and  yet,  like  the  heavens,  he  is 
undergoing  numerous  transformations;  he 
does  not  hasten,  and  yet  like  Space  and 
Time,  he  arrives  at  the  perfectioning  of 
his  works." 

^  To  occupy  supreme  rank,  and  not  ex- 
ercise bene&ctions  towards  those  whom 
one  governs ;  to  practise  rites  and  tsages 
prescribed  without  any  sort  of  respect, 
and  funeral  ceremonies  without  true  grief; 
that  is  what  I  cannot  resign  myself  to 
see." 

HATC 

'*  It  is  only  the  man  fiill  of  humanity 
who  can  love  men  traty,  and  hale  them 
in  a  suitable  manner." 


TAME. 

*^  To  be  put  aside  or  misunderstood  by 
men,  and  not  to  be  indignant  at  it,  is  ft 
not  the  trait  of  the  man  eminently  vir- 
tuous? 

**  It  is  not  necessary  to  afflict  ooraehrea 
that  men  do  not  know  us,  but,  on  the  con-  < 
trary,  that  we  do  not  know  ourselves.'* 

SORROW. 

*^  Sbs-ma-nisu,  affected  vrith  sadnessi 
said — *A1I  men  have  brothers;  I  alone 
have  none.' 

Confucius  answered — ''Let  the  saperior 
man  watch  with  a  serious  attentioci  over 
himself,  and  not  cease  so  to  act  Let  him 
carry  in  his  commerce  with  men  a  deibr- 
ence  always  dignified,  regarding  all  men 
within  the  four  seas  (in  Uie  muvefse)  as 
his  brothers.  In  thus  acting,  why  fdionM 
the  superior  man  afOdct  hin^elf  at  bavhig 
no  brothers?" 

INJVRnGS. 

**  Some  one  asked, '  What  ooght  one  to 
think  of  him  who  returns  benefits  Ibr  in- 
juries ? ' 

"^The  philosopher  answered,  'In  that 
case  how  would  one  return  the  benefits  ? 
We  muBt  pay  hatred  and  injury  byj^^ 
Uce,  and  benefits  by  benefiU. 

How  gladly  would  he  have  learned 
that  later  and  more  sublime  truth,  ^  Love 
them  that  haU  you ! " 


^  The  philosopher  said.  '  I  do  not  c 
to  pass  my  time  in  speaking.'  Tsew- 
Koung  answered,  *  If  our  master  does  not 
speak,  then  how  will  his  disafdes  trans- 
mit his  words  to  posterity  ? ' 

'*  Heaven — how  does  it  speak  ?'  he  re- 
plied. 'The  four  seasons  follow  their 
courses.  All  the  beings  of  nature  receive 
turn  by  turn,  then*  existence.  How  does 
Heaven  speak?" 

From  this  time  he  spent  the  years  in 
laborious  journeys  to  the  different  king- 
doms of  China,  teaching  these  truths  of  a 
higher  humanity,  attempting  to  reform  - 
abuses,  and  befriending  the  people  and  the 
subjects.  He  was  '*  in  cold  and  hunger, 
and  fasthigs  oft,"  his  life  was  hunted 
after  by  the  envious  courtiers,  and  on 
several  occasions  he  hardly  escaped  mur- 
der or  assassination.  His  lectures  vrere 
frequently  broken  up  by  the  soldiery  and 
his  disci^es  dispersed ;  still  in  every  new 
place  they  collected  around  him  and  his 
fiiithfbl  twelve,  except  when  duties  to 
their  families  called  them  awav^  were  with 
lum  fJwaySi    He  visited  the  kmgdoiniof 
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Soang.  Tsai,  Yk  Schon.  and  varioot 
I,  during  this  time,  but  neyer  ap- 
to  have  passed  the  limits  of  China, 
kgth.  at  the  age  of  sixty-eieht,  he  re- 
1  to  his  native  kingdom.  The  people 
died  him  gladly,  and  in  a  short  time, 
ciples  had  increased  to  the  number 
Be  thousand;  but  the  €k>vemment — 
sort — which  he  wished  especially  to 
one,  met  his  plans  of  reform  coldly, 
B  was  ap>pointed  to  no  office.  He 
evoted  hioLself  to  his  &vorite  pur- 
music  and  study;  the  latter  being 
reful  revision  in  the  Ancient  Books 
Doctrine,  which  he  had  been  teach- 
ally  so  many  years, 
wanderine  homeless  life  had  been 
imes  pamml  to  hint.  On  one  occa- 
Mar  a  strange  city,  separated  from 
iciples,  he  was  seen  by  a  peasant, 
reported  to  his  fnenos,  searching, 
stranger  of  noble  aspect  was  walk- 
bout  near  the  gates,  **  like  a  dog 
it  a  master." 

e  is  right,"  said  Confucius  on  hear- 
is,  "  T  have  the  fldelitj  of  a  dog,  and 
Mkted  like  one.  But  it  matters  not ; 
itever  manner  men  conduct  in  my 
I,  I  shall  not  depart  from  the  affeo- 
'hich  I  bear  to  them,  and  I  will  has- 
grays  to  do  them  all  the  good  which 
ly  power.  If  I  do  not  receive  from 
bors  the  fhiits  which  I  would  do 
to  expect,  I  will  at  least  have  the 
ation  of  having  fulfilled  my  duty." 
his  walks  through  the  country, 
thmff  recalled  his  aspirations  and 
Huppomtment  of  his  efibrts  to  elevate 
On  a  late  autumn  min  field,  a 
mt,  almost  the  last  of  his  kind,  is 
iting  the  few  kernels  left.  Confu- 
,  sacklened,  and  to  the  affectionate 
on  why  ? — he  replies,  ^'  because  it 
maoe  of  my  holy  doctrine,  and  its 
to-day.  The  grain  bird  represents 
C"  He  traversed  a  battle  moundL 
g  with  the  long  grass  which  haa 
over  the  graves  of  the  dead.  '*  Na- 
said  he,  in  a  little  poem,  still  affeo- 
jIt  preserved,  "always  renews  her- 
Ine  spring,  the  autumn,  the  waters, 
D — but  this  mound,  the  general,  the 
*&  who  fought  under  him — where 
-cy?" 

have  made  vain  efforts."  said  he 
"  to  put  men,  who  wish  to  walk  in 
the  way  which  leads  to  wisdom ; 
looeeding,  I  have  no  resource  but 

ftd  closing.  The  great  man,  disap- 
d  of  necessity  in  the  heroic  work  of 
>ing  out  into  the  great  Darkness, 
his  is  all ! 


Sometimes  he  seems  to  have  had  a  half 
hope  or  faith  in  a  relatwn  to  pa  vnseen 
beino. 

*'  I  am  known  of  no  one,"  said  he,  ^'  I 
do  not  wish  it  of  Heaven.  I  accuse  not 
men  for  it  Humble  and  simple  scholar, 
I  have  arrived  by  myself  to  penetrats 
these  thinss.  If  any  one  knows  me,  it 
is  Heaven. " 

He  still  had  thoughts,  however,  fbr  the 
present  To  his  king  asking  advice  about 
governing  the  people,  be  said,  '^  Give  them 
enough  and  they  will  be  happy."  **That 
is  not  easy.  "  said  his  highness.  "  Very 
easy  "  he  replied.  ^Hear  how — Be  very 
careful  about  asking  the  people  to  labor 
on  works  which  are  only  for  you  and 
yours.  Working|  for  themselves,  they 
will  work  with  spurit,  in  hope  of  enjoying 
the  fruit  of  theur  labor— then  will  the 
fields  be  cultivated.  Ac." 

To  Yen-hoei,  his  favorite  disciple,  be  said. 
"  My  dear  Yen-hoei,  I  advance  with  rapid 
steps  towards  the  end  of  my  career,  and 
the  time  of  my  dissolution  is  not  far  away. 
Tou  have  been  witness  of  alL  whidi  I 
have  done  to  inspire  men  with  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  you  are  not  ignorant  of  the 
little  success  which  I  have  had.  It  is, 
perhaps  my  feult  that  I  have  not  succeed- 
ed; in  tnat  case,  you  will  repair  it,  andyoa 
wiU  come  to  the  end  of  what  I  have  use- 
lesshr  attempted." 

There  is  something  inexpressibly  sad  in 
these  closing  passages  of  a  life,  genwous^ 
heroic,  and  filled  with  friendship  to  man, 
as  few  human  lives  have  been.  In  our 
narrow  view  of  compensation,  one  would 
have  asked  for  a  more  triumphant  endinc. 
And  then  that  a  soul,  so  breathing  wiS 
love,  so  simply  devoted  to  goodness,  so 
urged  on  by  the  endless  aspiratkms  after 
an  ideal  perfection,  should  never  have 
grasped  the  conception  of  an  Imperson- 
ation of  all  these  qualities  I  Never  to 
know  for  an  instant,  or  expect  in  the  fu- 
ture, the  sating  of  tnis  infinite  hunger  of 
the  soul !  To  be  thrown  out  by  men,  to 
have  love  returned  by  coldness  or  hate — 
and  yet  not  even  to  conjecture  of  the  Love 
in  store  hereafter,  to  which  all  other  love 
is  only  the  type  and  symbol !  To  steer 
so  truly  through  the  darkness  and  gales 
of  the  Present,  but  to  have  no  hope  of 
the  harbor  beyond ! 

To  his  diciples,  when  near  the  dose  of 
his  life,  he  said  in,  transmitting  his  works 
solemnly  to  their  care : 

*<  It  is  a  long  time,  my  disdples,  that 
you  have  been  attached  to  me  and  have 
reoogni»d  me  fbr  your  master.  I  have 
made  every  eflbrt  to  aoauit  myself  in 
my  best  manner,  of  the  obligjatioQa  nlkk 
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I  ba^e  contracted  with  you,  in  accepting 
you  for  disciples.  You  have  followed  me ; 
you  have  partaken  my  works  and  my 
pains ;  you  have  been  taught  what  it  be- 
hooves man  to  know,  when  he  wishes  to 
Ailfll  exactly  the  duty  imposed  on  him, 
daring  his  sojourn  npon  the  earth.  In 
the  deplorable  state,  in  which  things  are 
to-day,  and  in  view  of  the  aversion  men 
show  every  where  to  the  reform  of  man- 
ners and  the  renewing  of  the  Ancient 
Doctrine,  you  ought  not  to  flatter  your- 
selves with  being  able  to  recall  the  mass  of 
men  to  the  practice  of  their  duties ;  you 
are  witness  of  the  little  success  which  I 
have  had  in  the  enterprise  which  I  have 
undertaken  and  in  which  I  have  not  ceased 
to  work  during  the  whole  of  a  long  life. 
What  you  can  do  with  some  hope  of  suc- 
cess, is  to  contribute  to  preserve  the  pre- 
dous  deposit,  of  which  I  was  only  the 
depositor,  and  which  I  have  intrusted  to 
you." 

To  his  little  son,  he  said,  as  he  felt  the 
weakness  of  death  draw  near:  '^Oh! 
my  dear  Tseu  Koung !  The  mountain  of 
Tay-chan  withdraws  itself — I  can  no 
more  raise  my  head  to  contemplate  it. 
The  piers  of  the  building  are  more  than 
half  eaten  awav.  I  have  no  place,  to 
which  to  withoraw  myself.  The  grass 
without  juice  is  dry;  I  have  no  more 
where  I  can  sit  down  to  repose  myself. 
The  Holy  Doctrine  had  disappeared;  it 
was  entirely  forgotten.  I  have  hastened 
to  recall  it  and  re-establish  its  empire.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  succeed  in  it" 

His  last  public  act  was  a  journey  with 
a  few  intimate  disciples  to  a  neighboring 
mountain,  on  whose  top  he  had  erected 
an  altar.  Upon  this,  his  books — the 
work  of  his  life — were  solemnly  placed, 
and  with  devout  ceremony,  oon&ecratea 
to  Heaven. 

He  then  kneeled  seriously  to  each  quar- 
ter of  the  compass,  and  thanked  Heaven 
for  its  care  of  him,  and  of  the  books  of 
^Ancient  Doctrine,"  and  solemnly  com- 
mitted them  to  the  care  of  the  unseen 
«  Principle  of  Life  " 

llie  favorite  Chinese  pictures  of  the 
philosopher  represent  him  in  this  act; 
kneeling  by  the  altar,  with  a  bow  of  light 
descendmg  from  the  stars  upon  his  h^. 

A  characteristk  trait  is  related  of  him 
in  these  his  last  days.  An  annual  satur- 
nalia was  going  on  among  the  peasants — 
some  festival  to  the  genii  of  the  fruits. 
The  old  man  could  not  willingly  die  with- 


out looking  on  the  fl^enial  face  of  human 
happiness  again*  He  was  helped  upon  i 
hill  to  see  the  merriment 

^^  I  avow,"  said  he,  *'  I  have  a  true  plea- 
sure in  seeing  these  good  people  forget 
their  misery  and  having  themselves 
happy  a  moment" 

A  devout  disciple  objected,  that  the 
people  ought  to  thank  Heaven  for  their 
fruits  by  prayers.  "  Ah  well ! "  said  the 
old  warm  heart  *'  It  is  in  doing  this,  in 
rejoicing^  that  they  perform  th^  actions 
of  grace  and  their  prayers." 

He  still  had  strength  once  more  to  re- 
view his  works — but  after  this  gradually 
failed ;  and,  as  his  biographers  inform  us, 
on  the  appearance  of  the  same  sign 
which  had  preceded  his  birth — thepe- 
sence  of  a  wonderful  animal^  the  At-ltn 
— he  died.  His  age  was  73,  m  the  year 
479  before  Christ,  and  9  before  Socrates. 

The  works  of  Confucius*  which  form 
the  classics  of  China,  and  which  especially 
transmit  his  philosophy,  are  five  in  nam- 
ber.  1.  The  Great  Science,— 9l  treatise  on 
the  relations  of  politics  and  morals.  2. 
T/ie  TYue  Medium,  or  invaridbleness  in 
the  middle  way,  a  discussion  of  the  great 
principle  of  life — '*  Right  Reason^ 
3.  Philosophic  Conversations,  or  Book 
of  Sentences,  4.  The  FUial  Piety,  being 
conversations  on  that  subject  5.  The 
School  for  Infants,  or  a  discourse  on  edu- 
cation. 

How  much  of  these  books  is  original 
with  him,  and  how  much  he  has  gathered 
from  the  "  Ancient  writings,**  is  uncertam. 
It  is  supposed  generally,  that  he  made  the 
old  Treatises  the  basis  and  medium  of  his 
own  sentiments  and  thoughts. 

These  and  a  few  other  writings  form 
the  code,  moral,  legal  and  social,  of  the 
Chinese  people.  No  one  can  hold  an  oi- 
fioe,  or  claim  a  high  social  position,  or  be 
considered  an  educated  gentleman,  without 
familiarity  with  them. 

The  System  of  Confucins  ms,y  be  de- 
scribed as  a  system  of  practical  hu- 
manity. He  st<K)d  on  a  basis  of  known 
facts,  and  taught  human  duties. 

No  philosopher,  out  of  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  manifestation,  has  ever  seized 
with  such  a  grasp,  on  the  great  idea  of 
Love  as  the  renovator  of  the  neart  and  the 
practical  life.  Except  from  Christ,  no 
words  of  purer  benevolence  have  ever 
fallen  from  human  lips.  Nobly  confirm- 
ing the  theory,  was  a  life  which  even  the 
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stitions  of  a  chUdish  age  and  the 

of  twenty-three  centuries  cannot 
al,  as  among  the  most  self-devoting 
lanful,  which  the  world  had  witness- 
[t  has  left  its  natural  impress.  Dar- 
hese  long  ages,  all  that  has  been 
known  heroism  and  love  and  filial 

and  courtesy  among  this  vast 
ise  people,  has  fed  itself  from  this  one 

words.  His  lightest  instructions 
become  part  of  the  civil  law;  his 
DS  are  the  precepts  of  religion ;  his 
le  Divine  Ideal,  to  which  all  in  the 
e  who  aspire  after  the  tme  and  good 
lually  struggle.  The  discouraged 
,  the  sad  defeat,  as  it  seemed  then 
ieems  always  to  the  sufferer  for 
ess.  has  become  a  triumph  in  the 
)f  the  nation. 

d  yet  in  one  sense,  the  life  of  Oonfu- 
las  been  a  failure.  He  did  not  ap- 
x>  man's  infinite  aspirations ;  he  did 
iddress  the  soul,  from  its  highest 
:ht;  he  taught  nothing  of  the  un- 
the  Eternal,  the  Divine.  He  could 
evate  human  nature,  by  awakening 
»pe  of  a  relation  to  a  limitless  un- 
Q  Future  or  to  the  grand  Infinite 
.  He  gave  it  little  to  support  it  in 
er,  or  to  soothe  its  nameless  and 
ecurring  sorrows.  He  attempted  to 
men  love  one  another,  but  without 
ig  the  gigantic  selfishness  of  the  hu- 
oul,  with  these  momentous  motives, 
hout  seeking  to  transmute  it  by  the 
ll-pervading  to  the  only  Perfect  One. 
srbaps  could  love  his  vague  conjec- 
f  a  deity,  or  even  the  abstract  Good- 
irhich  to  him  represented  Godhood. 
lass  of  men  cannot  The  results  of 
rstem  were  natural.  The  upper  and 
htful  classes  of  China  have  in  the 
settled  into  an  indifferent  or  aggres- 
kepticism,  of  all  which  belongs  to 

higher  nature.    The  people  have 


sought  for  their  religions  instincts,  what 
Confudanigm  never  afforded,  and  have 
found  it  in  the  grossest  superstitions 
whk;h  corrupt  the  doctrines  of  Buddha  or 
of  Lautsz.  In  no  country  of  even  an  im- 
perfect civilizatk>n,  has  the  dignity  of  ho- 
man  life  fallen  so  low  as  in  China. 

Not  elevated  by  any  grand  relieious 
truth  from  Confucius,  the  people  nave 
fastened  on  the  letter  of  his  gospel.  The 
detail,  the  trivialities  of  his  teachings  have 
taken  the  place  of  his  principles.  And 
yet  in  the  broad  estimate  of  human  histo- 
ry, Confucius  has  done  a  noble  and  inn 
portant  part  The  preparations  for  high 
development  in  the  moral  world,  may  be 
as  slow  as  in  the  material  world.  Both  the 
greatness  and  deflects  of  the  philosophy 
of  Confucius,  thoroughly  tested  during 
these  many  ages,  have  perhaps  been  slow- 
ly and  firmly  preparing  a  foundation 
among  his  people,  fbr  the  highest  Mani- 
festation, and  thus  far  the  most  complete 
Embodiment  of  religion.  The  humanity 
as  well  as  the  silent  skepticism  of  the 
Chinese  philosopher,  may  be  equally  in 
the  plans  of  the  universe,  a  preparation  for 
the  all-embracing  Love  and  the  unwa- 
vering Faith  which  have  sprung  alone 
from  the  divine  revealing  in  Christianity. 

This  Movement,  now  so  steadily  and 
mysteriously  progressing  in  China — the 
most  important  event,  doubtless,  in  many 
centuries  to  the  human  race — may  trace  its 
origin  and  its  wonderful  success,  to  these 
very  thoughts  and  aspirations  which  we 
have  been  following.  And  if  this  vast 
homogeneous  people — welded  as  no  other 
nation  by  common  law,  usage  and  institu- 
tions—ever be  enlightened  by  a  purer 
faith,  we  may  find  the  dawn  far  back  hi 
the  humane  words,  the  self-devoting  lifo, 
and  the  discouraged  death  of  the  simple 
Chinese  scholar 
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(jnuMHn^.)     Knock,  knock,  kBo<^: 
igwl  blmielf  OB  the  ezpecUtlon  of  plenty. 


Wbo*i  there  V  the  name  of  BtMb^f  Mm^  a 
,  mij.  •  •  *  (Knoatina.)  Knock,  knock:  Wholi 
other  doTirt  name  1  Faith,  herelB  an  eqnlvocatnr,  that  ooold  awear  in  both  aeaiea  andBet  eltbo 
committed  trraaon  enooch  fur  Ood^  sake,  ret  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven :  O,  eome  In 
{JBTnoeHna.)  Knock,  knoek,  knock :  Who*a  there  t  Faith,  here'b  an  En^ith  tnUor  oome  hithar 
eat  of  French  hoae :  Gome  in  tailor;  here  yon  maj  roaat  yoor  gooae^  (Knocktng,) 
•tqaietl    What  are  yon  ?— JfaoMlkk  ^ol /Z  i6E9Me  8. 
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THERE  is  a  mysterioos  knocking  which 
began  to  be  heard  in  Rochester,  a  few 
yean  ago,and  which  waxed  louder  and  mul- 
tiplied its  reverberations,  until  the  sound 
of  it  is  now  echoing  through  all  the  limits 
of  Christendom ;  and  men  at  the  antipodes 
may  be  seen  gathering  themselves  together 
m  scared  ^  circles"  to  investigate  the  start- 
ling phenomenon.  They  teU  us  it  is  the 
hendding  of  messengers  firom  the  land  of 
qyirits;  and  although,  at  one  time,  a 
certain  toe  exposure  Uireatened  an  easier 
solution  of  the  mystery,  and  in  spite  of 
fierce  opposition  and  unbounded  ridicule, 
the  advocates  of  the  spiritual  theory  have 
ended  by  triumphantly  turning  the  tables 
upon  all  unbelievers;  and  they  now  rest 
their  case,  confidently,  upon  this  last, 
more  wonderful  and,  as  yet,  not  invali- 
dated evidence.  Grave  judges  have  slip- 
ped down  from  the  bench  into  this  arena 
of  controversy,  and  have  tilted  with 
spiritual  weapons.  Men  of  great  reputa- 
tion have  not  hesitated  to  stake  all  their 
fame  in  support  of  the  strange  faith.  Rut 
the  sulgect  assumes  a  serious  importance 
which  tdmost  places  it  without  the  pale  of 
jesting,  when  we  find  it  unseating  reason 
and  peopling  our  lunatic  asylums.  There 
is  certainly  **  something  in  it."  It  de- 
serves candid  and  logical  investigation! 
and  if  the  system  is  founded  in  truth  and 
reason,  by  all  means  let  us  embrace  it 
For  our  own  part,  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  find  ourselves  forced  to  believe. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  consola- 
tion and  happiness  of  this  faith.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  listen 
with  complacency  to  these  signals  from 
the  land  of  shadows,  and  who  avow  that 
they  take  great  comfort  in  the  thought 
that  ghosts  and  goblins  are  dancing 
about  their  pillows,  and  disturbing  their 
dreams,  and  ready,  at  the  least  sign  of  in- 
subordination, to  rap  them  sharply  across 
the  knuckles,  or  play  the  dickens  with  their 
crockery.  For  ourselves,  we  plead  guilty 
to  a  certain  share  of  the  frailty  of  human 
nature ;  and  this  bringing  together  of  the 
two  worlds,  which  have  no  congeniality  of 
composition,  and  which  have  been  merci- 
fully kept  asunder  for  so  many  ages ;  this 
dragging  down  of  the  supernatural  to  a 


fiimiUar  contact  and  communkm  with  tha 
natural ;  this  opening  of  graves^  woA  con- 
juring up  of  the  spirits  of  our  Ibrgottsa 
ancestors  with  all  their  armor  on,  and  the 
same  sledge-hammer  fists  as  of  old,  to 
grapple  with  us,  and  trip  up  our  hods^  and 
play  all  fantastical  tricks  with  our  rose- 
wood furniture ;  we  protest,  it  is  beyond 
patience,  fearful  and  unendurable. 

And  we  wiU  not  endure  it.  We  den§ 
that  the  knockings  and  tippings  and  such 
like  phyaical  phenomena,  are  spiriimtl 
manifestatk>ns.  We  challenge  these  on- 
stable  and  meddlesome  spints  to  mortal 
combat,  and  enter  the  lists  to  prote  tbrai  a 
lie,  ana  to  whip  them  back  yelping  to 
'  their  Stygian  groves.  But  lest  any  man 
should  accuse  us  of  sacrilege  or  Ua^ 
phemy,  in  any  words  or  weapons  we  may 
resort  to  in  our  process  of  exorcism,  M 
us  forestall  this  objection  of  a  tender  con- 
science, by  an  extract  from  Judge  Ed- 
monds' book,  which  may  plaoe  all  pertiefl 
upon  a  fair  footing. 

The  ghost  of  Swedenborg  has  been  sum- 
moned (Judge  Edmonds'  principal  wit- 
ness), and  is  giving  his  testimony  as  to 
the  validitjr  and  authority  of  spiritual 
communications  in  general.    His  words 


are  thus  reported : — ^  What  the  nature  of 
all  the  concurrent  causes  was,  which 
influenced  this  manifi;station  of  spirit 
communion  with  material  organization, 
I  cannot  pretend  to  say;  but  that 
they  were  by  no  special  directk>ns  of  the 
Creator,  I  am  satisfied.*'  And  again. 
"  Take  no  statements,  therefore,  that  are 
not  based  on  laws  satisfactory  to  your 
judgment,  and  depend  upon  it,  that  when 
any  revelation  is  made,  having  the  garment 
of  marvellousness  wrapped  about  it,  that 
either  it  is  a  compound  of  the  medium's 
imagination,  or  it  emanates  from  some 
spint  whose  veracity  is  to  be  doubted." 

Here  we  have  not  only  an  admission 
that  this  counsel  and  this  work  are  not  of 
God;  but  an  admission  of  liability  to 
mendacity  in  the  very  revelations  them- 
selves (to  say  nothing  of  the  media) ;  and 
also  a  frank  appeal  to  the  supremacy  of 
human  reason,  as  the  tribunal  by  which 
the  whole  doctrine  should  be  judged. 

We  hesitate  not,  therefore,  to  grasp 
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firm]  J  oar  Booarge  of  logiO)  and  idtinoe 
trith  boldness  to  the  fight 

Let  oar  position  be  oleirly  understood. 
We  intend  to  prove,  if  we  can,  first,  that 
it  is  impossible  that  a  spirit  shoald  mani- 
fest itself  physically;  secondly,  that  the 
power  which,  it  is  pretended,  does  roTsal 
ceruin  mysteries  of  an  unknown  life,  by 
means  of  them  oatward  demonstrations 
and  living  media,  is,  by  its  own  oonfession, 
md  a  spiritual  power,  and  yet,  that  it  is 
aone  the  less  (by  its  own  showing  again), 
tneapabledf  physical  manifestations;  and 
thirdly,  that  this  supposed  revealing 
powerj  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  evS 
^wer;  fer  the  system  of  religion  ad- 
vanced by  its  agents  is  opposed  to  divine 
revelation,  contradictory,  irrational,  and 
pernicious. 

And  first  as  to  the  nature  of  a  spirit 
atid  the  reasons  why  the  Wrappings"  and 
^  tippings"  hx.,  cannot  be  spiritual  mani- 
festations. Now  a  spirit  (i.  e.  a  free,  un- 
trammelled, disembodied,  pure  spirit),  by 
all  the  definitions  of  the  echool*men,  by 
all  the  traditions  of  mythology,  by  all  the 
legends  of  superstition,  and  by  the  verr 
necessities  of  language,  is  an  immaterial, 
tinmibstantial  being,  with  intelligence  and 
the  power  of  locomotion,  but  destitute 
of  impressibility,  or  tangibility,  or  mny 
analogy,  in  composition,  with  a  material 
existence.  So  that  if  in  the  vanity  of  his 
heart,  a  man  should  think  to  shut  up  a 
ghost  within  stone  walls,  or  to  fasten  him 
by  a  chain,  or  to  annihilate  him  by  a  bul- 
let, such  a  man  should  be  proved  a  fool. 
And  ou  the  other  hand,  should  a  vain- 
glorious spirit  boast,  that  by  the  we^ht 
of  his  arm  he  might  fell  an  ox,  or  that  by 
the  strength  of  his  spine  he  might  lift  a 
mountain,  or  by  the  hardness  of  his 
knuckles  he  might  split  a  door-pannel,  or 
an  oak  table,  or  the  headboard  of  a  bed- 
stead, he  should  be  made  to  eat  his  own 
words.  He  would  lie  in  his  spiritual 
throat  If  a  spirit  finds  no  obstacle  in 
high  walls,  and  closed  doors,  and  stopped 
cracks  and  keyholes  hermetically  sealed ; 
90  long  as  he  retains  his  purely  spiritual 
nature,  he  cannot  directly  offer  any  resist- 
anoe  to  any  such  ol^ects.  If  a  door  can- 
not offer  any  opposition  to  his  passage,  he 
cannot  rap  upon  it  Or  if  a  table  cannot 
by  any  possibility  stand  in  his  way,  he 
cannot  by  any  possibility  personally  push 
it,  or  maul  it  or  upset  it 

*'  But,"  says  one,  '^  you  must  not  deny 
the  power  of  spirit  to  affect  material 
oojects.  Here  am  I,  a  living  illustration 
of  that  power.  By  the  mere  force  of  my 
will,  I  move  my  limbs.  I  can  walk,  or 
leap,  or  dance,  or  sit  still,  according  as  the 


n>hit  that  fe  fai  me  is  disposed.  Why 
should  not  m  ftee  spirit,  then,  animate  any 
material  object^  so  that  tables  should  be- 
come saltatory,  chairs  peripatetic,  ^  ?  " 

Shnply  noticing  the  feet  that  this  ob- 
jection does  not  approach  toe rappingt^X 
all  (for  no  amount  of  life  tn  a  door  could 
produce  raps  npoii  a  door),  we  must  not 
forget,  that  the  spirit  by  which  a  man 
moves  his  Kmbs  »  not  a  separate  ex- 
istence, but  absolutely  a  part  of  hhnself^ 
wholly  inseparable,  so  long  as  he  exists 
bodily,  from  his  phjrsical  oiganisation. 
As  rach  it  bears  no  analogy  to  a  fnb 
spirit,  and  an  argument  from  one  to  the 
other  will  not  hold.  It  is,  in  reali^,  not 
the  mirit  in  a  man  whidi  wills  to 
walk,  but  it  is  As  who  wills  to  walk  as 
thily  as  it  is  he  who  walks.  This  in- 
timats  union  of  spirit  and  matter  con- 
stitutes the  life  of  the  intelligent  man. 
These  physnal  acts,  are  the  acts  of  an 
embodied  spirit;  and  these,  spirituid 
volitions  are  the  volitkms  of  a  i^vsical 
man.  The  spiritual  and  immortal  has 
become  for  the  time,  aporf  of  the  mortal 
and  physical,  in  an  identity  which  only 
death  can  destroy. 

This  is  a  mystery  of  divine  creation. 
The  spirit  had  no  hand  in  producing  this 
identity,  and  cannot  withdraw  fitun  it  by 
any  simple  act  of  wilL 

It  would  be  rather  poor  fogtc,  we  think, 
to  argue  that,  because  a  spirit  forcibly  and 
involuntarily  embodied  macst  act  through 
a  material  organization,  therefore  a  disem- 
bodied spirit  may  voluntarily  possess  and 
animate  any  inanimate  material  object ; — 
not  to  speak  of  an  assumption  of  the  di- 
vine prerogative,  which  such  an  action 
would  involve.  But  even  admitting  the 
thing  possible,  and  supposing  that  a 
spirit  should  ''enter  into"  a  table,  and 
endow  it  with  life  and  intelligence, — 
would  it  ^/  We  think  not  Suppose 
a  man's  arm  shoald  be  destitute  of  joints 
and  musdes,  but  still  tinglmg  with  sen- 
sation to  the  finger  tips ;  of  how  much 
motion  would  it  be  capable,  think  you? 
The  influence  of  the  man's  will  upon  the 
movement  of  his  limbs,  depends  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  anatomy,  and  the  free 
drcolatfon  of  the  vital  fluids.  In  other 
words,  to  use  a  very  imperfect  simile,  the 
machineiy  and  the  capadty  of  motion 
must  exist,  before  the  spintnal  motive 
power  can  be  applied  with  effect  An 
engine  would  be  as  efficient  for  locomotion, 
without  wheels,  or  cranks,  or  gearing,  as 
an  animate  and  intelligent  table  for  walk- 
ing, without  articulated  limbs  and  a 
nervous  system. 

But  if  it  is  contrary  to  reason  that 
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spirits  should  directly  affect  inanimate 
matter,  may  they  not  act  upon  it  hy  the 
intervention  of  the  natural  forces,  as 
Mainietism,  Electricity,  or  the  Odic force  7 

Unfortunately  for  such  a  position  these 
forces  are  nuUericU,  and  the  same  *^  nature 
of  things  "  which  would  prevent  a  spirit 
from  directly  influencing  a  tahle  or  an 
ottoman,  would  bar  it  from  directly  lesinff 
any  material  force.  How  could  a  spirit 
handle  electricity ;  confine  it ;  bring  it  to 
bear  upon  any  specified  point  ?  There  is 
no  such  conceivable  possibility.  This 
fkci  has,  it  seems,  occurred  to  the  minds 
of  the  inventors  of  the  new  system ;  and 
accordingly  a  canon  of  spiritualism  re- 
quires, that  in  order  to  the  awakening  of 
tqe  mysterious  furniture-moving  influ- 
ence, there  must  be  assembled  a  *' circle" 
technically  so  called,  of  tangible  human 
bodies,*  This  is  logical.  Spirits  cannot 
upset  the  furniture  themselves;  neither 
can  they  make  a  medium  of  Electricity 
or  the  Odic  force ;  but  to  afiect  these  ma- 
terial objects  there  must  be  an  immediate 
bodily  presence.  Now  we  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  the  results  of  this  bodily  pre- 
sence are  not  spiritual  manifestations. 
For,  either  the  active  visible  agents  are 
suflicient  of  themselves  to  put  the  requi- 
site operation,  or  they  are  not.  If  they 
are  sufficient,  then  there  is  no  need  of 
spiritual,  or  other  interposition.  If  they 
arc  not  sufficient,  then  if  the  force  is 
brought  into  operation  at  all.  it  must  be 
by  other  than  spiritual  aid,  since,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  spiritual  aid  is  impossible, 
as  the  direct  action  of  spirit  upon  matter, 
(i.  e.  upon  a  material  force.) 

There  remains,  so  fur  as  we  can  see, 
but  one  way  in  which  physical  phenomena 
cun  be  the  action  of  spirits.  If  the 
spirits  can  obtain  the  complete  control  of 
a  human  agent ;  if  the  persons  in  a  ^*  cir- 
cle," beneath  whose  fingers  a  table  takes 
to  its  legs  and  peraiubulates,  arc  really 
and  truly  acchig  without  any  volition  of 
their  own,  under  the  immediate  possession 
of  spirits,  then,  and  not  otherwise,  may 
these  manifestations  be  in  a  certain  sense 
spiritual.  Let  us  give  this  question  full 
scope.  A  party  of  young  people,  we  will 
suppose,  are  assembled,  and  as  a  sport  of 
the  evening  it  is  suggested  that  they  at- 
tempt a  table  moving.  The  party  may 
consist  of  two  persons  or  half  a  dozen. 
They  arrange  themselves  according  to 
rule,  and  the  table  tips  up  in  due  course, 


performs  satisfactory  erolatioiM.  and  an- 
swers questions  with  docility,  i^ow  thia 
evident  and  remarkable  effect  has  spmiig^ 
apparently,  from  the  simple  laying  oo  of 
hands  of  these  merry-makers.  The  ex- 
periment was  made  for  amasement  The 
plan  was  theur  owb.  They  are  aMOD- 
scious  of  any  suggestions  but  those  of 
curiosity,  of  any  influence  bol  their  own 
love  of  fun,  of  any  power  but  the  touch 
of  their  own  fingers.  The  fiin,  and  the 
tipping,  and  the  fingers,  are  all  that  an 
evident  to  their  senses,  or  to  any  specta- 
tor. But  the  phenomena  are  claimed  as 
a  manifestatfon  of  spiritual  power.  Bj 
what  right  or  reason  ?  Some  force  has 
moved  &e  table.  It  must  have  been  a 
materia]  force,  for  no  other  could  prvkdiwa 
the  effect  upon  the  material  obieet.  The 
force  must  have  been  called  into  operation 
by  material  action  alonej  for  no  othor 
could  affect  a  material  force.  The  mate- 
rial action  is  evident  in  the  assembling 
and  arrangement  of  the  *'  circle ; "  without 
which  it  is  not  pretended  that  there  would 
have  been  any  tipping  of  the  table.  Evi- 
dently, therefore,  if  there  is  any  spiritual 
manifestation  here,  it  must  be  identical 
with  the  material  action,  L  e.  the  material 
act  (that  merry  laying  on  of  handal 
which  awakened  the  force,  which  movra 
tlie  table,  must  be  the  s(Hritual  manifest- 
ation. Now  this  could  only  be  true,  if 
the  agents  were  completely  under  the 
control  of  some  foreign  spiritual  power, 
Their  own  free  agency  mast  have  been 
destroyed.  The  volition  by  which  they 
laid  their  hands  upon  the  table  must  have 
been  a  foreign  volition  and  not  their  own. 
It  is  only  by  this  absolute  annihilation 
of  the  will  of  the  agent  that  spirits  can 
claim  the  acts  of  liie  agent,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  only  the  act  of  the  ageni 
which  can  be  the  spiritual  manifestation. 
If  at  the  mere  request  (hidden  influence), 
of  spirits,  the  agents  themselves  ean 
awaken  a  force  whk;h  shall  move  a  tablet 
there  is  no  spiritual  aid  ;  and  the  agents 
perform  the  act  as  well  without  the  sug- 
gestion, as  with  it :  so  that  said  suggest- 
ive spu*its  could  claim  no  credit  whatever 
for  the  effect,  as  having  any,  the  slightest^ 
share  in  producing  it 

Their  only  course  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
identity  of  the  agent,  as  an  intelligent  ac- 
tive cause,  by  the  infusion  into  his  organ- 
ization of  a  new  element,  which  shall 
thrust  aside  and  take  possessfon  ;  of  which 


•  We  aro  told  that  there  are  Mctjttioiu  to  the  anive^^al  appMuatlon  of  this  •*  canon ; "  that  strange  phTBl* 
cal  ''phenomena"  hare  Ix'eu  pnKluc«il  In  a  c\mvd  nNiiu — not  a  t»lngle  medium  or  «>iher  persun  b«inff  proient 
TUew  excepUuns.  (nnn  tlie  Kecreoy  <»f  them,  in  the  aUenoe  of  any  iHmnJt</tt  witnoasi.  can  never  be  thorou^hr 
aaUienticaled.  But  evon  if  we  were  inclined  U*  admit  them,  they  would  only  call  for  a  direct  appllcatloB  of 
oar  argument  of  iiiii><iMiiii!lty.  They  ou/rf  not  have  lK»cn  npirituaUf/  projluw-d.  As  a  genorai  rale»  how- 
«v«ir,  Ui6  bodily  prebenue  i*  aemaiid«d  as  ludi^uaable  tu  any  of  tUe  physical  perfttruumcea. 
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mt  must  necessarily  be  onoonscious, 
'  which  his  physical  man  shall  be 
lied  absolutely,  as  if  by  his  own 
jnsciously  exercised.  Under  such 
I  he  is  not  he  but  the  spirit  is  abso- 
he :  his  actions  are  not  his,  but  the 
(  of  an  infused,  foreig^i,  anihilating 
niact.  of  another  being.  Thus,  to 
tne  case  home  to  our  illustration, 
edia,  to  wit,  the  members  of  the 
t "  present,  are  either  pro  tern.,  the 

in  esse^  (the  spirits  having  become 
ied  in  the  agents,  thus  losing  their 
al  nature !)  or  the  spirits  are  not, 
in  whole,  or  in  part,  the  operators. 
las !  our  little  •*  circle  "  are  in  full 
»n8cious  possession  of  their  facul- 
They  are  conscious  of  the  will  that 

their  fingers  that  it  was  their  own 
The  act  was  their  own  act, — the 
nena  were  of  their  own  awakening, 
bave  supposed  a  case  in  which  there 
resent  no  authorized  "medium." 
ostances  are  not  uncommon.  But 
y  the  illustration  farther  into  the 
ed  province  of  Spiritdom,  let  a 
lown  ^^  medium "  be  introduced. 
▼e  now  in  the  circle  a  person  whose 
3  nervous  organizatioji,  it  is  averred, 
-aordinarily  susceptible  to  electric, 
fcks,  or  '  •*  odylic  "  influence ;  and, 
fre,  to  the  action  of  spirits.  An 
num  of  the  magnetic  forces  is 
ihed — (we  use  the  language  of  the 
«s  ") — by  a  connected  group,  of 

this  susceptible  individual  is  one. 
(ly  the  same  results  occur  as  before, 
«rhaps  an  increased  development. 
circle,"  after  having  been  seated 
the  table  for  a  time,  may  now  with- 
heir  hands,  perhaps,  and  the  influ- 
ill  still  remain.  We  have  never 
sed  the  fact,  but  we  will  not  deny 
;  this  table  now  fully  "  possessed," 
without  any  visible  impulse,  cen- 
ts evolutions,  and  even  enact  more 
rdinary  capers.  Now  it  is  not  the 
ze   of  the   "  medium "  which  has 

all   the   phenomena.    The   table 

without  him,  answered  questions 
t  him.  He  has  only,  at  the  best, 
it  an  increase  of  the  power  which 
■eviously  active.  This  power,  we 
hown.  was  wholly  physical.  An 
e  of  it  must  necessarily  be  physi- 
Ihe  question  only  remains — Did 
;nedium "  bring  an  accession  of 
il  power  from  a  spiritual  source  ? 

fact  that  this  man\s  matenal  na- 

highly  refined  and  susceptible,  is 
iment  in  favor  of  its  spiritual  im- 
ility.  A  spiritual  foreign  power, 
;  as  it  remains  a  distinct  identity, 


can  only  directly  affect  the  Bpiritual  nor 
tive  part  of  man,  for  which  alone  it  has 
affinity,  and  thus  indirectly  may  reach 
his  material  part,  through  the  man's  own 
volitions.  It  is  in  this  way  that  divine 
inspirations  are  communicated,  or  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  moves  the  mind  of  man, 
without  violating  his  individuality.  Now 
the  man  may  have  unparalleled  delicacy 
of  nerves,  *and  the  most  shrinking  sensi- 
tiveness of  constitution  ;  and  as  his  nerves 
and  Ills  constitution  are  not  the  spiritual 
part  of  him,  they  cannot  have  the  slight- 
est reactionary  effect  upon  any  purely 
spiritual  impression,  t.  e.,  any  impression 
which  does  not  come  through  the  senses. 
Otherwise,  we  must  say  (which  would  be 
monstrous)  that  some  men  are  so  consti- 
tuted physically — they  possess  such  ob- 
tuscness  of  nerves — that  it  is  a  matter  of 
some  difficulty  for  the  Spirit  of  God  to 
affect  them.  We  repeat  it.  An  external 
spirit  which  has  the  power  to  influence  a 
man,  does  not  and  cannot  influence  him 
through  his  nerves,  but  applies  directly 
to  his  spiritual  part ;  and  no  peculiarity 
of  a  physical  constitutbn  can  possibly 
either  prevent  or  accelerate  such  access. 
But  might,  could,  or  should  this  same 
foreign  power  drive  out,  or  override,  the 
native  spirit  of  a  man,  and,  substituting  a 
foreign  will  for  his  will,  rule  his  matc^ 
part,  by  an  identificatk)n  with  the  physi- 
cal organization,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
man's  nerves  would  not  strengthen  this 
usurped  dominion ;  for  the  control  of  his 
physical  faculties  is  no  greater  in  one 
healthy  man  than  in  another — in  the 
"  nervous  man  (!)  "  than  in  the  '•  man  of 
nerve ; "  and  the  foreign  power  only 
possesses  what  the  dispossessed  will 
ruled  before.  Thus  no  peculiarity  of  a 
man's  constitution  would  lay  him  open  to 
spiritual  influence  more  than  another 
man,  nor  would  any  physical  sensitive- 
ness aid  the  action  of  a  foreign  will  con- 
trolling his  organism. 

But  it  is  evident  from  the  course  of  our 
argument,  that  any  spiritual  power  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  supposed  *'  medium," 
couJd  only  possess  what  physical  virtue 
already  existed  in  him — could  not  infuse 
a  foreign  physical  virtue,  which,  by  its 
nature,  does  not  belong  to  it  Whatever 
the  man  could  do  of  himself,  physically, 
that  could  any  spirit  do,  possessing  his 
organization, —  and  no  more.  If,  then, 
this  man  is  absolutely  a  representative  of 
a  spiritual  presence,  it  can  only  be,  that 
the  spiritual  presence  is  using  him  as  a 
cat^s  paw,  and  the  physical  power  exerted 
is  his  own  physical  power,  which  he 
might  have  exercised^  sua  spontc^  be' 
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foift  tpiritual  pomeanon.  And  this  is 
Mpeciallj  evident  from  tiie  fact  that  the 
eztenial  action  of  the  medium^  in  his 
connection  with  the  circle,  is  precisely  the 
same  as  that  of  any  other  member  of  the 
circle.  The  new  intelligence  investing 
him  (if  we  admit  such  occupation),  has 
not  led  him  to  any  outward  action,  to- 
ward producing  the  phjrsioai  phenomena, 
differing  from  the  action  of  any  one  or 
the  group.  He  has  simply  laid  his  hands 
upon  the  table,  like  the  others;  he  has 
withdrawn  from  the  table,  like  the  others. 
But,  since  whatever  of  eztraordmary 
virtue  his  presence  has  brought  in,  being 
physical,  belongs  to  his  physical  organiza- 
tion, is  his  own,  whether  exercised  by  his 
own  will  or  by  a  foreign  will,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  in  it  of  a  spiritual  na- 
ture. 

And  finally,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  a 
spiritual  power,  in  producing  the  effects 
under  discussion,  even  by  the  only  sup- 
posable  means,  a  direct  occupation  of  the 
agent,  the  "^medium,"  under  all  these 
circumstances  of  table- tipping,  bell-ring- 
ing, leg-clasping,  guitar-nlaying,  &c,  is  m 
conscious  possession  of  his  own  voliiion$ 
— is  in  his  right  mind.* 

The  material  virtue,  then,  which  has 
gone  out  from  this  man,  is  from  no  spir- 
itual source,  and  it  must  be  sought  in 
some  material  difference.  Whether  this 
may  be  discovered  in  his  constitutional 
sensibility  to  a  certain  magnetic,  or  other 
influence,  called  into  operation  by  the  as- 
sembled circle;  whether  it  is  a  power 
analogous  to  that  of  an  expert  mesmerizer, 
or  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is  not  in  our 
province  to  investigate  or  determine.  We 
have  busmess  only  with  the  fact  that  it 
is  no  spiritual  power ;  and  we  are  driven 
at  last  to  decide,  that  the  physical  phe- 
nomena connected  with  the  new  system 
of  belief,  are  not  spiritual  manifestations, 
since,  except  by  a  subversion  or  suspen- 
sion of  nature's  laws,  as  by  a  miracle,  a 
.  physical  manifestation  of  a  purely  spir- 
itual presence  is  rationally  impossible. 

We  come  to  the  second  point  of  dis- 
cussion. The  advocates  of  the  new  doc- 
trine claim  the  title  of  Spiritualism  for 
their  system.  The  pretended  revelators 
themselves  assume  the  title  oi  Spirits  ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  notorious  characteristic  of 


their  teadifam  ^StM  «sistfliMe  in  thi 
*«8pbem»  is  a  material  esiHenoa,  and 
thatUMunhabltaiitBcrtlie  Bpberea  pos- 
sess a  physteal  constitotioiL  It  k  tme^ 
that  they  declare  theneelTBa  to  be  the 
departed  shades  of  dmo  and  womeiL,  who 
have  ^shuffled  off  this  mortal  ooil  i"  bat 
they  have  only  slipped  their  heads  into 
the  noose  of  another  material  life.  They 
have  another  body.  Th^  are  ttUl  cm- 
bodied  spirits ;  not  fk«ed  mm  the  tastei 
and  necessities  of  onr  own  m««  gron 
and  earthy  nature.  A  brief  roferenee  to 
the  first  volume  of  Jute  Sdmondi^ 
<"  Spiritualism,"  before  died  wiU  i 
this  statement.  Swedenhotig 
again.  '^Now  spirits"  (he  i 
the  people  of  the  spheres),  "poaooss  a 
material  nature,  and  this  natare,  or  iina, 
in  some  is  so  gross,  that  it  is  almost  iob- 
ject  to  laws  as  unpomtlYe  as  those  ca 
earth.  I  mean  as  material  laws.  Their 
material  nature  is  under  inflnencaa  that 
require  obedience,  and  though  there  is 
none  of  the  physical  snfiering  you  have, 
yet  there  is  as  much  material  neoesaity 
and  absolute  want^  in  proportion  to  thi 
grossness  of  their  natures,  as  there  poosi- 
bly  can  be  in  your  material  worid.*^ 

They  eat,  they  drink,  they  eiyoT  the 
fruits  of  some  more  perfected  earth,t  and 
shelter  themselves  trvm  pelting  atomi 
in  material  habitations.)  They  are  not 
free  as  air,  but  are  bound  withm  oertaio 
limits,  while  in  course  of  proffreasicm ; 
their  spheres  of  beins  only  rather  more 
enlarged  than  ours,  it  will  he  seen  that 
they  must  possess  our  five  senses — sight, 
hearing,  smell,  taste,  touc^;  for  they 
have  prospects,  and  odors,  and  music, 
and  fhiitSj  and  houses.  |  Now  in  what 
do  they  differ  from  us?  Only,  as  th^ 
themselves  declare,  in  degree  or  materi- 
ality. The  things  which  axe  obstmctions 
to  us  are  to  them  no  obstacles.  They 
glide  in  to  our  firesides,  the  doors  hei^ 
shut  They  pass  to  and  fro  through  the 
midst  of  us  and  make  no  noise.  They 
are  to  us  invisible,  and  intangible — in  fo 
far  partaking  of  a  spiritual  nature^  and 
by  just  so  much  being  excluded  fi^m  the 
power  of  impressing  us  physically,  or  of 
mutilating  our  furniture.  But  while 
they  are  thus  debarred  from  direcl 
physical  action,  no  less  truly  than  if 


*  So  true  Is  this,  that  he  afipean  oftentlroes  to  exerol.<«  u  ftlmoet  onUmited  cootrol  of  th«  ol()«oli  hefcn 
him,  by  hi*  own  wUl  furoiiig  tueiii  ftnm  their  places  and  directing  their  muUttna. 

t  "  W«i  eat  and  drink  uf  the  fraitd  <if  the  coantries  where  we  reside.''— 5<o<Nf«fi&or9. 

X  **  The  new  spirit  fiften  finds  It  necenarx  to  shelter  lut  body  fhNn  the  sun  m  storm.*'— Aeerlmftoro. 

I  Bwedenborg  arrives  in  the  sixth  sphere.  **  The  air  was  pure,  and  the  whole  heavens  were  br««it  and 
dear  b«>ond  all  ciunpariMn.  I  saw  no  dllTtrrence  in  the  skjr  except  Its  brightness  and  purity ;  and  on  louktaf 
abroad  on  the  earth,  I  could  detect  no  difference  In  lis  apuearanoe  firom  our  eartti,  except  In  tka  heavea|f 
beauty  and  harmonj  In  the  arrangement  vt  the  huidifcape.    The  dlvenified  character  of  the  scenery,''  atOL— 

trees,  rocks,  mountains,  flowen,  birds,  gushing  tocrents,  murmuring  rivulets,  oceans,  riven,  niaii,  i 

cUld,  etc^  eta,  etc. 
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lilnre  hftd  been  wholly  spiritiial, 
becomes^  in  the  materiid  Tieir, 
a  oomi^icftied  qoestioii,  whether 
lay  not  adopt  the  mediacj  of  eleo- 
or  other  forces,  to  commonieale 
a  mortals.  A  despatch  has  come 
iiat  queer  world,  announcing  the 
km,  07  the  ghost  of  Benjamin 
Im  rhow  has  the  glory  of  a  ghost 
Bd)  I  of  a  machhie  for  the  applica- 
'  the  Odic  force  to  quasi  mat^io- 
il  purposes;  and  one  Edward 
r  has  written  in  a  book,  how  that 
vat  Franklin  did,  in  oroad  day 
indew  shutters  being  tight  closed), 
th  a  train  of  assistants,  appear  to 
nrtal  eyes,  and  illustrate  his  said 
km,  vi  et  armis  et  experimfuJU  ; 
graat  detriment  of  his,  FowleHt 
m  arrangements;  a  camphene 
baTing  been  bunglingly  upset  by 
the  operators,  and  a  great  quanti- 
he  fluid  spilled.  But  let  us  dis- 
f  we  can  the  texture  of  these  ano- 
I  beings.  The  revelations  are  not 
Kplidt  upon  this  point,  but  give  us 
leral  idea,  that  they  possess  some- 
like the  substance  of  electricity, 
lermeate  material  objects  like  eleo- 
,  so  they  say.*  But  they  do  not 
1  to  the  nature  of  a  force,  beyond 
Mieity  to  permeate;  for  they  ao- 
)dge  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
dium  iA  a  force,  to  produce  physi- 
^feesions. 

» is  a  capital  and  patent  inconsis- 
If  these  pretentious  animatet  have 
fer  to  grasp  and  confine  a  material 
they  must  possess  an  organiza- 
UtUe  more  (iense  than  the  force 

,  by  their  own  confession,  their 
18  not  sufficient  to  present  any 
loe  to  what  we  know  as  material 
.  They  permeate  them,  but  cannot 
hem.  But  electricity,  or  the  odic 
wrmeates  these  objects  and  affects 
too,  materially.  Hence  these 
b"  possess  less  density  than  a 
\1  force.  Consequently,  they  can 
re  affect  such  a  force,  or  receive 
sions  from  such  a  force,  than  they 
rectl^  flSfect  or  be  influenced  by 
visible  and  tangible    to   mortal 

rhat  a  degree  of  firightftd  attenua- 
re  the  poor  creatures  reduced ! 
bodies  lie  somewhere  in  density, 
n  the  rarest  invisible  gas  and  pure. 


nnalloyed  fiPtHt  And  vet  these  thus 
things  snuii  veniaoQ  and  btukl  castles. 
Think  of  their  bill  of  &re;  with  its  nn 
beef;  oh,  how  rare !  and  its  inoonoeivably 
ethereal  apples.  And  then  thdr  houses ! 
We  have  seen  that  the  more  compact  and 
solid  the  material,  the  less  could  it  con- 
tain and  hem  them  in.  Our  floods  cannot 
wet  them,t  nor  our  buildings  protect 
them.  But  from  the  sharper  tempests  of 
the  ^*  spheres"  they  fly  every  one  to  his 
dwelling.  Where  are  the  boards,  and  the 
shingles,  and  the  plastering,  for  their 
artisans  to  work  withal  ?  Where  shall 
be  found  the  slender  tools  they  can 
handle  ?  What  manner  of  marbles  and 
spiritual  granites  must  there  be  in  what 
unimagined  quarries  for  these  shades  to 
chisel? 

And  the  wmds  that  blow  m  those 
Utitudes  I  Where  shall  we  flnd  a  com- 
parison for  them  1  that  rustle  the  unseen 
leaves  of  ghostly  forests ;  that,  whistling 
from  within  their  .^!olian  caves,  call  up 
spectral  clouds,  laden  with  showers  whose 
misty  dilution  would  startle  the  most 
triturated  homoeopathist,  to  wet  the 
jackets,  and  chill  the  circulation,  and 
stiffen  the  joints,  and  cause  the  limbs 
to  shiver,  of  these  delicate  fantastic 
subtleties  I 

But  if^  notwithstanding  the  material 
structure  of  the  ^<  spirits,''  they  are  still 
shut  out  from  physical  demonstrations, 
how  will  this  little  peculiarity  affect  their 
oommumcation  by  a  living  medium  ?  We 
smile  sardonically.  We  cannot  help  it. 
We  are  almost  tempted  to  Uugh  outright. 
Why,  only  see  the  droll  dilemma,  upon 
the  horns  of  which  the  things  are  this 
minute  tossed!  They  have,  by  a  most 
unfortunate  oversight,  fiuled  to  claim 
enough  of  the  physique  to  move  a  hair ; 
but  in  the  same  breath,  they  have  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  blunder  of  claim- 
ing just  enough  of  the  physique,  to  destrov 
their  analogy  with  a  nature  purely  spiritual, 
and  thus  to  prevent,  utteny,  that  substi- 
tution of  themselves  for  the  spirit  that  is 
in  man,  which,  we  have  seen,  would  be 
the  last  resource  of  a  spiritual  power  seek- 
ing an  outward  expression.  As  material 
bemgs  they  take  their  bodies  with  them. 
They  cannot  act  without  or  out  of  their 
bodies.  Even  their  mental  acts  are  so. 
far  bodily  that  they  are  performed  within 
the  body.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  such 
a  creature  to  obtain  the  control  of  a  mor- 
tal medium.     Its  material  part  cannot 


Splrtt-body  or  spirtt-matter  Is  fntsngtbto;  snd  it  Is  m  sobUmsted  tbst  i  tU  like  •1«eftHdtj  sknoit  W* 
iss  gruwly  ihroagfa  mttter;  bat  we  toiU,  and  like  t  oorrsDt  of  eleetrietty  w«  Mnr«d«  nuMtei;    Oar 
Is  sdApted  ill  our  condltiun^  and  tbnii  we  are  able  to  take  with  us  what  Is  on  nsl " 
•f  e  do  not  feel  the  effects  of  storm  or  oold  when  apptiNMliloff  7001  eirth." 
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aflect  the  material  part  of  the  fnediam— 
being  vapory  and  intangible ;  nor  can  its 
spiritual  part  affect  the  spiritual  part  of 
the  medium,  being  trammelled  with  a 
bodily  organization  (how  fine  soever), 
through  which  it  must  act,  and  which 
shuts  it  out,  forever,  from  direct  spiritual 
contact. 

There  is  really  no  point  of  collision  be- 
tween our  nature  and  such  a  nature. 
Through  the  senses  we  cannot  communi- 
cate,— those  are  too  delicate,  these  too 
gross.  And  since  there  is  no  access  by 
analogous  senses,  through  the  thoughts 
we  cannot  communicate ;  for  there  is  be- 
tween them  a  material  barrier,  lighter 
than  gossamer,  but  impenetrable  as  ihe 
veil  of  the  future. 

And  now,  what  if  after  all  our  precau- 
tions, we  have  left  a  loophole  somewhere, 
and  impertinent  visitors  from  another 
world  have  really  slipped  in.  and  become 
hand  and  glove  with  Judge  Edmonds,  and 
Dr.  Dexter,  and  the  Hon.  N.  P.  Tall- 
madgc,  and  other  odd  fishes!  What  if 
they  have  announced  another  gospel,  and 
arc  fotmd  assailing  the  first  principles  of 
the  Christian's  faith ;  ridiculing  the  time- 
honored  institutes  of  the  old  religion; 
undcnnining  churches ;  setting  at  naught 
and  subverting  the  truth  of  divine  revela- 
tion ;  bringing  in  strange  gods  ?  Where 
are  the  credentials  of  these  heralds  ?  and 
are  they  spirits  of  health  or  goblins 
damned?  Let  their  works  and  their 
teachings  answer.  Their  works!  The 
credulous  may  find  them  in  tricks  and 
grotescjtie  antics,  worthy  of  Harlequin — 
pocket-handkerchiefs  tied  into  knots;  fan- 
ciful performances  with  a  fiddlestick ; 
stout  men  driven  to  the  wall,  and  held 
fast  by  invisible  hands :  scraps  of  paper 
torn  up  and  thrown  into  people's  faces — 
and  a  thousand  such  fooleries  and  mon- 
strosities, to  frighten  babies  and  drive 
hysterical  women  into  fits.  Their  teach- 
ings ! — but  we  must  be  sober.  This  is 
a  matter  that  touches  us  nearer  than  our 
hearthrugs.  Two  years  ago, "we  might 
have  passed  the  subject  by.  as  an  idle 
tale ;  but  now  that  Spiritualism  numbers 
its  advocates  by  the  hundred  thousand ; 
now  that  there  are  some  thirty  thousand 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  our  city,  and 
among  them  men  high  in  dignity  and  in- 
fluence, who  maintain  that  the  system  is 
good,  and  of  divine  institution,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  a  true  man  to  unveil  the  im- 
posture— to  make  head  against  its  en- 
croachments, by  fairly  proving  it  unrea- 
sonable and  dangerous. 

We  shall  not  go  up  and  down  to  collect 
all  the  sayings  and  writings  of  these 


''spirits.''  Tbenndaiakfiigwoaldbetoa 
laborious,  and  the  resalt  entirely  ohaotie. 
We  shall  still  confine  onrsdves  to  a  single 
authority,  and  thus  avoid  the  diarge  of 
searching  wide  for  contradictkms.  Ii 
this  one  volume  of  Edmonds'  we  hav«  a 
professed  oompendhim  of  **  Spiritualisni,'' 
so  fiir  as  it  is  revealed — ^in  fme,  a  qmail 
revelation. 

It  would  be  quite  nnneoessaiy  to  at- 
tempt any  direct  proof  that  Webster,  mad 
Bacon,  and  Swedenborg  did  never  appear 
in  proper  person,  to  make  the  revelatiMN 
charged  upon  them  in  the  book  before  as. 
It  is  therein  confessed,  that  gteat  namea 
and  especially  the  name  of  Swedenbom 
have  been,  in  numberless  in8tanoes,yb2ae§ 
asAmed  by  the  <*  spirits,"  in  ord^  to  at- 
tract attention ;  and  since  lying  and  for- 
gery are  held  by  the  best  of  them,  as  veiy 
light  and  trivial  ofifenoea,  and  entirslT 
justifiable  when  made  to  serve  a  gooii 
purpose,  the  questioif  is  put  beyond  align- 
ment, and  the  identity  of  the  revelatioDi 
may  be  admitted  or  not^  aooording  to  tin 
reader's  taste. 

At  the  opening  of  this  paper  we  referred 
to  the  fact  that  the  "  spirits  "  do  directly 
disclaim  any  divine  sanction  for  their 
"  mission." 

Natural  causes^  they  declare,  have 
led  to  such  a  development  and  snbUma- 
tion  of  the  human  race  upon  earth,  that 
they  are  now  fit  to  commune  with  beings 
of  a  finer  make.  The  progress  of  science 
is  one  of  the  tokens  of  this  sublimation, 
and  it  is  by  means  of  science  that  a  path 
has  been  opened  into  an  advanced  stage 
of  being,  along  which  we  may  pass  and 
repass,  holding  pleasant  conversation  with 
dead  men,  and  becoming  intimate  with 
futurity.  This  declaration  strikes  at  the 
root  of  the  ancient  creeds  of  Christendom. 
In  place  of  that  reward  of  moral  excels 
lence,  offered  by  the  founders  of  the  holy 
Christianity,  and  insight  by  a  saUime 
faith  into  inconceivable  heavenly  myste- 
ries— there  is  here  substituted,  a  aeruibU 
vision  and  a  handling^  through  electri- 
city and  magnetism,  of  another  lifJB.  where 
are  the  tilling  of  fields,  the  building  of 
houses,  and  schools,  and  politics,  and 
storms  and  hunger,  and 'all  necessitaes 
from  which  the  tired  man  longs  to  escape 
when  he  lies  down  in  the  grave:  and 
into  this  life  we  may  creep  in  the  natural 
course  of  things,  like  the  dusty  moth 
from  the  cocoon  of  the  silk  worm.  Thus 
at  the  verjr  outset  we  are  assaulted  in  onr 
most  cherished  citadel  of  hope,  and  sum- 
moned to  deliver  up  a  rich  and  excellent 
promise  for  a  meagre  and  unsatisfyii^ 
reality,  upon  the  mere  dkta  of  a  suspi- 
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authoritj,  backed  by  the  tipping  of 

e. 

i  their  presumption  does  not  pause 

is.    The  "rappings,"  although  not 

ing  to  be  from  heaven,  are  yet  said 

ler  in  a  ^*  new  dispensation,"  supple- 

iry,  and  even  superior,  to  that  of 

tianity. 

8  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation," 

Judge  Edmonds,   ^mankind   were 

t  the  existence  of  one  Qod,  rather 

the  thousand  gods  then  worshipped, 

a  under  the  Christian  dispensation 

were  taught  the  immortality  of  the 

and  its  existence  for  ever;  so  now, 

this  new  dispensation,  it  is  being 
ed  to  them,  for  the  first  thiie,  what 
tate  of  existence  is ;  and  how,  in  this 
ley  may  well  and  wisely  prepare  to 
upon  that ;  and  make  it  either  in- 
bably  sorrowful,  or  inexpressibly 
\"  U  this  statement  be  true,  then 
new  dispensation  "  which,  far  the 
!tm^  teaches  man  the  nature  of  a 
)  life,  and  how  he  may  fitly  prepare 
&r  transcends  in  dignity  and  im- 
ice  the  dispensations  of  Moses  and 
rist,  which,  it  seems,  only  contain 
ehest  abstract  truths  of  religion — 

unity  and  man's  immortality, 
mitting  it,  we  must  admit  the  mon- 
\  proposition,  that  the  Creator  has 

revved  what  was  necessary  for 

future  happiness — that,  in  spite  of 
neglect,  the  revelation  has  come 
more  benevolent  beings — and  that 
lation  which  is  confessedly  not  from 
deiierves  a  more  profound  respect 
my  divine  revelation. 
*  is  it  enough  that,  by  a  wilful  and 
Murent  falsehood  they  should  degrade 
listing  religion  to  the  level  of  their 
tretensions,  but  they  absolutely  at- 
and  oppose,  by  insinuations  and 
jy  teachings,  the  very  Scriptures, 

(as  successors  to  the  prophets  and 
es)  they  should  confirm  and  illus- 

J  use  such  expressions  as,  *'your 
>-be-inspired  writers."  They  declare 
hey  have  no  idea  that  God  created 
an  in  Eden,  as  the  father  of  a  race ; 
;  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  the 
a  race  to  be  in  a  fallen  moral  oondi- 
mt  that  what  we  have  been  accus- 

to  consider  the  fall  of  man  is  only 
great  change  in  his  mental  and 
w  nature,  produced  by  the  increase 
imbers,  the  wants  and  necessities, 

arose  around  him,  the  occupation 
thoughts  with  the  circumstances  of 
kieriai  life,  and  the  entire  direction 

mind  from  spiritual  things  (i.  «. 


spiritual  intercourse)  to  subjects  of  earth." 
•'  When  there  were  few  persons  on  earth," 
say  they,  "  and  the  spirit  intercourse  was 
frequent,  of  course  the  minds  of  men  were 
directed  to  spiritual  things;  but  when 
the  world  was  more  thickly  peopled,  then 
it  was  that  the  necesnities  of  life  compelled 
man  to  work,  to  develope,  to  invent,  to 
construct;  and  these  occupations  pre- 
vented that  freedom  of  spiritual  communi- 
cation which  existed  previously."  (We 
cannot  avoid  noticing  parenthetically, 
that  this  strange  theory  of  the  fall  of  man, 
apart  from  its  contradiction  of  the  story 
of  Moses,  and  apart  from  the  general  non- 
sense of  it,  is  hardly  reconcilable  with 
man's  present  restoration  to  the  state  of 
spirit-communion  from  which  he  had  &11- 
en — ^in  an  age  rather  remarkable  for 
workings,  and  developments,  and  inven- 
tions, and  constructions— especially  since 
these  very  developments  and  inventk)ns 
of  science  have  effected  the  said  restora- 
tion). They  become  bolder.  "One 
great  feature  of  these  revelations  (writes 
Swedenborg)  is  to  disabuse  the  ramd  (of 
men)  of  errors  which  have  been  ingrafted 
on  their  hearts,  as  the  result  of  an  over- 
weening fiuth  in  the  doctrines  erroneously 
inculcated  as  of  GKkL  and  as  found  in  the 
Bible." 

Now,  he  says  agam.  ^  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  understanding  God,  separate 
from  his  works."  ^  Nature  every  where 
is  God's  acknowledgment  of  himself,  and 
is  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  earnest 
longing  of  all  men,  if  it  had  not  been  per- 
verted by  the  arte  ofman^  and  the  coft- 
certed  plana,  to  form  a  church  on  earth 
which  should  shadow  to  the  world  Gofi 
as  a  spirit,  but,  in  reality,  personaUng 
God  as  a  man."  This  is  pretty  strong 
language.  If  nature  is  sufficient  for  the 
most  earnest  longing  of  all  men,  then  all 
other  revelation  is  superfluous ;  and  if  the 
plan  of  forming  a  church  on  earth,  and  of 
shadowine  God  as  a  spirit,  originated  in 
the  arts  of  man,  then  is  the  Bible  and  our 
whole  religion  a  lie.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  occasion  upon  which  the  inspirations 
of  Scripture  are  attributed  to  the  arts  of 
man.  The  whole  mystery  which  envel- 
opes the  nature  and  passion  of  Christ  is 
declared  to  be  the  invention  of  the  *^  leaders 
of  the  then  new  revelation,"  proclaimed, 
from  motives  of  <*po/iq^,"  to  overawe  the 
minds  of  men  into  belief! 

These  creatures  say  that  the  soul  of 
man  has  been  shockingly  trammelled  and 
hemmed  in  by  the  stem  religious  teach- 
ings of  the  past — that  it  must  now  be 
granted  the  ^freedom  of  unbiased 
thoughtf^^  in  order  that  it  may  ^-  throw 
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ofT  all  bondfl  of  wet  or  denomimtioii,'* 
and  "fbel  the  drnt  glow  of  honest  exalta- 
tion, that  its  altimate  destiny  in  limited 
to  no  pulpit,  or  the  fluth  taug:ht  at  its 
altars."  Their  wrath  bums  hot  against 
all  **  sect  and  denomination.^  Under  this 
head  they  enumerate  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Church  of  England,  Presby- 
terians, Dutch  Reformers ;  all  other  sects 
and  denominations  of  Christians  are,  of 
course,  included  in  this  eateg^ny.  If 
there  is  any  thing  needed  to  crown  this 
monstrous  impiety  and  blasphemy,  it 
may  be  found  in  the  daring  impudence 
wiUi  which  a  reverend  disciple  of  the  new 
system  has  proclaimed,  that  **  whatever 
of  divine  fimdamental  principle,  absolute 
truth,  and  essential  righteousness,  there 
is  in  the  Bible,  in  the  popular  religion, 
and  in  the  established  churches,  will 
stand.  Tt  cannot  be  done  away.  On  the 
contrary,  it  will  be  corroborated  and  All- 
filled  by  Spirit  Manifestations.'' 

But  will  this  system,  thus  hostile  and 
solitary,  stand  by  its  own  strength  ?  It 
it  a  rational  system,  as  it  pretends  to 
be  ?  We  will  hastily  glance  at  the  lead* 
ing  characteristics  of  it^ 

And  first  as  to  the  nature  of  God  and 
his  relations  to  man.  We  are  told  that 
the  Creator  is  "The  Universal  Germ ; " 
that  **  the  soal  of  man  is  a  part  of  God." 
and  itself  a  "  germ,''  and  an  ofibhoot  of 
the  parent  "  germ,"  is  placed  in  the  em- 
bryo to  be  developed.  This  soul,  this  un* 
developed  part  of  God, — unfoldn  in  life 
and  springs  up  toward  perfection.  It 
passes  through  one  stage  of  being  after 
another,  and  ascends  from  sphere  to 
sphere,  until,  having  arrived  at  its  highest 
glory,  it  is  ready  to  return,  thus  perfect- 
e  I.  into  the  bosom  of  the  God.  Here  we 
have  a  threefold  mvstery — an  undevelop- 
ed God — giving  off  parts  of  himself  which 
dovelope,  and  the  object  and  end  of  whose 
development  is  a  return  to  the  unde- 
veloped source  from  which  they  emanated. 
Again  we  are  told  that  **  GKmI  exists  as  a 
principle;*^  that  we  can  only  obtain  a 
rational  idea  of  Him,  as  a  principle — "  still 
resolving  itself  into  direct  ana  pertinent 
manifestations  of  the  inooroprehensible 
specialities  of  his  nature."  The  passage 
is  somewhat  obscure.  We  are  left  to  con- 
jecture wliat  would  be  a  direct  and  perti- 
nent manifestation  of  an  incomprehensible 
speciality  of  the  nature  of  a  principle^ 
which  we  may  call  indiscriminately — God 
— IT — HK.  Our  confusion  is  made  hardly 
less  confounded  by  an  application  of  thu 
^principle,"  thus:  "He"  (God)  "is one 
selfj  and  without  any  distinctive  cbarao- 
leristic  as  to  person  or  sex.    Now  if  this 


;nd  who  riioald  doabt  M  why 
should  the  same  nrindpleB  "  (to  wit,  dii 
souls  of  men),  "enantinff  from  tiui 
soaree^  possess  properties  distinct  ham 
the  germ  frma  wheRoe  thejr  sprapgt" 
We  doubt  our  ability  to  render  briffiniey 
more  luminous  by  any  osouDent.  M 
we  are  not  to  escape  so  easily.  **  God  ii 
the  very  spirit  of  t^k  in  everw  CAuif ; 
and  it  is  eternally  at  work  snblimati^; 
and  progressmg  every  partide  of  aattui. 
from  the  rudest  fbrm*  to  its  nlthnnta  «m 
the  imtnortal  spirit  of  man i**  Oh! 
oh  !  oh !  God^a  germ,  a  principle,  an  it 
a  he,  the  roirit  of  liih  hi  mry  pnrticis  of 
matterl  The  soul  or  spirit  of  man— a 
progressive  little  germ,  a  little  prindpli^ 
an  oflhhoot  from  this  great  germ  or  plb- 
ciple.  and  the  sublimation,  the  oltinute 
snd  of  every  particle  of  matter  I— SpitiL— 
.— altiBH 


matter, — germs,  —  prindpies.-    

ends— oh,  for  the  due  of  the  'daughtsrcf  ' 
Minos! 

We  might  go  on  to  increeae  our  o«t 
and  the  nado^s  bewilderment  with  siioh 
sentenoes  as  this:  "JU9AI  is  tiie  pmt 
essence  of  God  whidi  the  sun  reflects  into 
your  qrstem."  But  we  refrain.  Tha 
anomalous  deity,  shorn  of  his  personalis 
and  transfbrmed  into  some  subtle  and  in- 
oomprehensible  essence,  is  yet  endowed 
with  the  attributes  of  holiness,  wisdoD, 
and  supreme  love,  and  declared  worthy 
of  all  worship  and  afibction. 

Now  it  is  dear  as  the  ligfa^  that  variooi 
intellectnal  and  moral  qualities  cannot^  is 
any  human  conception,  belong  to  a  prin- 
dple,  a  pervading  essence,  an  impersonal 
agency ;  but  only  to  a  beings — separati^ 
distinct)  personal.  The  attempt  then,  to 
make  of  an  impersonal  divinity  an  otjeet 
of  direct  worship,  or  obedienoe,  or  any 
moral  afiection,  is  a  miserable  fiulurs,  and 
must  ineritably  fidl  to  the  grocmd.— 
Again  :  The  soul  or  spirit  of  man,  as  '^a 
part  of  God,"  existed  from  all  etennty,— > 
"  not  in  a  sentient  for  n,"  but  ^  as  a  pnn- 
dple  from  the  beginning," — in  an  unde- 
veloped identification  with  the  parent 
germ.  But  the  property  or  sentiment  of 
man's  nature  usnally  called  superstition, 
is  said  to  be  the  recognition  by  his  spirit 
of  its  origin,  and  a  recollection  of  some- 
thing that  has  impressed  its  roRSCums- 
nefff  before  it  came  into  the  world  (while 
it  was  yet  not  sentient)!  There  is  a 
slight  incongruity  in  this.  Let  it  pass. 
WneCherj  prerioos  to  being  placed  in  the 
embrjro,  it  may  have  been  sentient,  or  un- 
consciouS)  nothing  is  more  strongly  insist- 
ed upon,  than  that  the  soul  was  and  is  a 
partqfOod.  We  wish  to  eamins  thii 
dootrine. 
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I  mqI  or  spirit  of  roan,  m  once  be- 
;  to  the  great  whole  of  the  Deity, 
»w  Be|>arated  from  that  unity,  to  be 
m1  within  a  mortal  body,  is  abao- 
ilegraded, — is  reduced  from  the 

I  majesty  and  freedom  of  divinity 
netty  miseries  of  a  material  prison ; 
ooomed  to  this  captivity,  not  for  a 
pace  of  threescore  years,  but  for 
tea  unknown.  Nay  more,  we  are 
ily  assured  that  it  will  never  afcain 
to  its  pristine  greatness,  for  it  can 
igain  become  absorbed  in  the  Qod 
» its  personal  identity. 

%t  is  it  that  we  are  here  asked  to 

I I  Why,  just  this :  that  there  ex* 
nee  an  infinite  supreme  and  perfect 
that  this  God,  of  his  own  free  will 
leasure,  did  separate  himself  into 
parts ;  that  one  great  part  did  rer 
e  name  and  aitributes  and  liberties 
1.  while  the  remainder  parts^  shut 
bin  a  certain  narrow  framework, 
transfbrmed  into  men,  whose  fate 

be — to  be  subject  to  tlie  Qod 
to  worship  and  serve  that  part — to 
Biid  to  labor ;  that  thus  there  tww 
an  imperfect  a  reduced,  a  fractional 
thi^t  every  new-create<i  soul  robs 
w  ezistmg  God  of  a  portion  of  him- 
hat  we  worship  now  a  less  God 
our  forefathers  worshipped, — in 
words,  that  the  proportion  of  the 
ig  and  worshippmg  parts  of  the 
to  the  glorious  and  worHhipped  part 
sasing  in  a  fearful  ratio ! 
the  spirit  or  soul  of  man,  if  it  waa 
beginning  a  part  of  God,  partak- 

Ilis  nature  and  glories — unless 
aontaneous  increase  of  bulk  it  may 
J  more  of  God —  which  is  naon- 
y  absurd),  can  never  reach  any 
development  than  it  originally  poa- 
-^Ise  is  the  idea  of  a  God  as  the 
r  and  end  of  all  perfection,  a  nul- 
id  ail  religion  worse  than  nothing, 
ul  of  man  then,  as  defined  by  the 
ilists.  cannot  progress.  It  must 
always  the  same  immutable  part 
.  If  it  be  mewed  up  close  in  the 
>r  a  time  and  finally  get  free — ^that 
escape  from  bondage,  but  no  ad- 
lent  of  being. 

'  the  most  prominent  and  popular 
he  teachings  of  the  new  revelation 
;  man  was  created,  exists  only  for 
-ession."  He  is  bom  that  he  may. 
iS.  For  this  he  travels  through  » 
tsome  and  painful  life.    For  this  he 


throws  off  his  mortality,  and  appears  in  a 
more  volatile  shape,  to  undergo  a  new 
series  of  struggles  and  elastic  transmigra* 
tions  through  indefinite  ages--and  having 
finished  his  course  of  rarifications,  Y^ 
emerges  completely  purified  and  "  pro- 
greieed" — a  spirit  It  is  not  the  body 
which  progresses ;  that  is  sloughed  off. — 
worn  away.  It  is  not  the  dethroned  and 
enslaved  soul,  this  fraction  of  the  god* 
head,  which  procuresses;  for,  after  a  te- 
dious emancipation,  thai  is  restored  to 
less  than  its  originai  divinity. 

But  let  us  follow  the  process.  The 
creation  of  man^s  mortal  body  is  thua 
glowingly  described :  '*  Imagine  the  Spirit 
of  the  First  Great  Cause  ** — (the  imagi- 
nation is  here  sorely  put  to  it,  in  consid* 
eration  of  G^rmSp  Impersonal  Essences, 
Principles,  and  Spirits  of  life  in  every  par- 
ticle of  matter — ^to  form  a  very  vivid  oon- 
ception  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Great  First 
Cause) — "  moving  in  the  glory  and  power 
of  his  nature  among  the  germs  of  suns 
and  worlds,  scattered  through  space,  and 
wandering  in  orbits  as  eccentric  as  the 
very  confusion  of  a  beginning.  Imagine 
at  the  mere  breathing  of  his  voice  (an 
impersonal  voice)  !  world  upon  world,  in 
dumb  obedience,  marshallhig  themselves 
in  the  very  orbits  whidi  that  voice  com- 
manded* And  then  from  the  elements 
around  he  calls  up  light  and  heat,  and  in- 
stitutes laws  which  since  that  period  have 
governed  all  nature.  Behold!  from  the 
tartherest  (!)  vei^ge  of  this  dark  space, 
comes  gleaming,  throu^  the  thick  mists 
a  ray  brighter  than  the  sun !  It  flashes 
and  illumines  every  thing  around.  It 
penetrates  into  ever^  particle  of  matter, 
and  out  from  the  incongruous  nuiss  il 
generates  thai  which  God  has  destined 
diould  be  the  dwelling-place  of  a  portion 
of  himself— the  bod^  of  man ! "  * 

Well, — the  creation  is  complete.  The 
soul  is  incarcerated  ;  and  this  hybrid 
being  plods  through  the  world,  and  at 
death  undergoes  another  transformation. 
We  have  various  descriptions  of  the  sec- 
ond change.  The  new  body  is  either  ex- 
haled as  a  sort  of  "  cloudy  frame  ^  from 
the  forsaken  corpse ;  or  it  is  an  entirely 
new  creation  of  new  materials,  prepared 
and  waiting  for  the  expected  tenant ;  **  or 
it  is  or  may  be  that  the  soul  after  leaving 
the  earth  generates  its  own  form  I "  Be 
that  as  it  may,  one  step  of  progress  has 
been  made,  and  the  man  is  now  in  tha 
second  sphere.    If  he  died  suddenly,  from 
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apoplexy,  he  remains  poi^^d  in  the  air 
by  his  own  weipht,  in  a  state  of  scmi-un- 
oonscioiisness.  for  »n  unspecified  length 
of  time — (if  he  did  not  die  sud^Ienly, 
from  apoplexy,  the  period  of  unconscious- 
nemn  U  shortened. ) — and  when  he  becomes 
thorpuphly  awake  to  his  novel  situation, 
his  friends  come  up  to  shake  hands  with 
him.  and  away  they  all  go,  by  the  pro- 
pulsion of  a  wish,  to  some  planet  whither 
the  ••  law  of  affinities  "  may  draw  them : 
*'  for  the  sectmd  sphere  embraces  not  only 
this  earth  hut  muny  worlds,  and  to  each 
of  the  plolws  in  this  circle  do  spirits  most 
adapted  jj:o."  In  fact  a  sphere  is  a  circle 
of  worlds,  which  the  material  "spirit''  is 
fitted  to  inhabit  according  to  the  purity 
of  his  material  structure,  and  throughout 
which  circle  he  has  free  range  of  locomo- 
tion, lie  fixes,  however,  upon  a  partwu- 
lar  Rlobe,  for  a  residence. 

Here  lie  gives  in  his  adhesion  to  the 
government,  builds  a  house,  cultivates  a 
garden,  and  becomes  domesticated.  He 
perhaps  had  been  a  married  man  upon 
earth.  If  the  law  of  affinities  should 
learl  his  wife  to  the  same  world,  they  may 
be  reunited 

But  since  this  eventuality  is  quite  un- 
certain,— especially  as  "in  one  stage  of 
existence  the  affinities  which  attract  male 
to  female,  and  otherwise,  might  act  as  a 
repel  Ian  t  in  another  stage," — and  as  the 
distinction  of  sexes  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  unclaimed  wives  must  be  numerous, 
a  new  selection  is,  without  doubt,  admis- 
sible. But  upon  this  topic  there  is  stu- 
died obscurity,  and  the  imagination  is  left 
to  its  own  license. 

A  reference  to  Mahomet,  however,  in 
terms  of  praise — an  assertion  that  he 
wrote  under  the  influence  of  spirit  im- 
pressiotu — that  there  are  many  truths  in 
his  wiitings — that  if  divested  of  a  certain 
earthy  admixture  they  would  shadow 
forth  many  scenes  of  the  spheres  beyond 
earth,  and  that  it  is  not  impossible,  but 
even  probable,  that  "  he  is  in  the  b^uti- 
fiil  gardens  he  has  so  graphically  de- 
scribed." *  may  perhaps  be  thought  to 
give  a  bias  to  free  speculation.  At  all 
events  this  doctrine  of  affinities  changes 
into  dismal  uncertainty  the  eager  hope  of 
a  restoration  of  parted  friends,  elsewhere, 
encouraged. 

In  this  second  sphere,  the  indolent  man 
and  the  lover  of  nature  are  enchanted  by 
a  picture  of  enticing  shades  and  purling 
streams,  and  the  scenery  of  southern 
Italy.    Indeed,  in  the  visions  of  spherical 


landscapes,  there  is  but  one  pecaliarity 
which  may  not  be  fband  in  any  moderate* 
ly  picturesque  book  of  trareUL  or  realind 
by  a  summer  trip  to  Schooley'i  Moontain 
or  Popocatapetl.  That  peculimrity  is  in 
the  sky.  It  is  true  that  Swedenborjs, 
upon  removing  from  earth  to  the  nztli 
sphere,  perceived  no  difference  in  the  skj 
except  an  increased  clearness  mod  teil- 
lianoy.  But  Judge  Edmonds  deHcribeii 
a  most  remarkable  appearance— and  we 
have  his  word  for  it  that  the  vision  is  in 
accurate  representation  of  the  reality.  "  I 
saw  no  sun,"  says  he,  "yet  there  was  tbe 
splendor  of  mid-day.  A  few  clouds  were 
seen  in  the  sky,  reposing  qnietly,  lOre 
every  thing  else  I  saw,  and  they  woe 
tinged  from  time  to  time  with  ever  chaq^ 
ing  colors;  now  pure  white,  like  huge 
banks  of  snow ;  now  of  a  golden  hoe^ 
imparting  a  pleasant  sense  of  wannthu^ 
anon  streaked  with  crimson  and  bronie^ 
and  all  set  off  by  the  purest  blue  as  their  \ 
background."  j^ 

Wondering  where  the  light  could  come 
from,  his  '*  vision  was  opened,"  and  he 
*^  discovered  that  the  air  was  filled  with 
bright  and  shining  spirits,  from  each  of 
whom  emanated  light  of  different  hues, 
which  mingled  together,  and  made  the 
tout  ensemble  that  so  struck  him  (me)." 

Some  of  these  variegated  "  spirits  ** 
were  reposing  on  banks  of  clouds  (which 
doubtless  streaked  them  in  such  a  strange 
fashion) ;  some  were  darting  rapidly  to 
and  fro ;  others  were  suspended  nx>tioii- 
less  in  mid  air.  But  how  the  clouds  were 
produced  in  such  an  atmosphere,  how 
they  could  be  visible,  with  so  daazling  a 
light  between  them  and  the  eyes,  how 
they  managed  to  impart  at  times  a  pleas- 
ant sense  of  warmth,  and  what  couJd 
cause  the  background  of  blue,  behind  the 
clouds  and  beyond  all  the  light  itself, — 
these  are  left  among  many  other  myste 
ries  to  be  guessed  at. 

If  one  be  of  a  roving  disposition,  and 
not  given  to  sloping  banks,  and  flowerB, 
and  cottages,  every  facility  is  offered  for 
travelling.  lie  may  follow  the  track  of 
the  planets  in  their  revolutions.  He  may 
chase  home  the  comets  to  their  myste- 
rious hiding-places  among  the  stars — pro- 
vided always  he  should  not  be  led  beyond 
the  limits  of  his  sphere,  or  tempted  so  far 
away  from  his  chosen  residence  as  to  be 
unable  to  return  to  his  meals,  or  at  least 
to  get  back  by  bed-time;  for  the  necessity 
of  supporting  life  by  proper  food  and 
sleep,  must  interfere  somewhat  with  too 


*  The  expravlon  to  thto— In  *  eommanteation  ttom  VnaOB,  Lord  OluuMenor  BmobI— **  Wktn  he  li  1 
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loog  al>aeiice8  from  » locali^  of  rest ;  and 
^though  it  IS  written  in  large  canitals 
tfaftt  "  the  soul  is  a  cosmopolite  amia  the 
•Cemity  of  worlds,"  yet  the  inhabitants 
of  one  circle  of  worlds  is  denied  all  access 

'  to  the  circles  above  him,  until  he  may 
rsttdi  them  in  due  course  of  progression. 
The  spheres  appear  to  be  placed  in  lay- 
in,  from  the  first  up  to  the  seventh,  *^and 
tlie  gradations  or  steps  until  this  point 
(the  highest)  is  reached,  are  in  circles  of 
werlds,  not  miles."  Our  earth  belongs 
to  the  first  sphere;  also  to  the  second 
sphere ;  *  it  is  moreover  a  sort  of  Tophet 
for  inhabitants  of  the  higher  spheres  who 
haTO  violated  some  natural  law ;  and 
again  it  is  taken  in  the  upward  course  of 
condemned  and  abominable  spirits  whose 
extreme  weight  has  sunk  them  below  the 
eorth,  t  and  who  are  coming  up  again  re- 
penting and  buoyant.    Our  position  is  by 

f  BO  means  easily  understood,  and  as  thus 
ineoherently  defined,  it  is  by  no  means  an 
agreeable  position.  The  greatest  puzzle 
oonnected  with  it  is, — What  do  those 
many  and  various  "  spirits  '^  subsist  upon, 
while  confined  to  this  planet,  whose  pro- 
daotions  are  only  suited  to  the  appetites 
of  mortal  man  and  beast  ? — Where  are 
the  sites  and  stones  for  their  cities  ? — ^In 
fine,  how  can  they  live  here — with  an  or- 
ganization entirely  unfitted  for  such  a 
ooarse  and  vulgar  state  of  things,  and 
with  the  ground  preoccupied  by  a  difier- 
ent  order  of  beings,  who  have  the  .right 
of  possession  and  the  right  of  affinity? 
The  steps  of  ascension  from  the  second 

SBre  upward,  are  decidedly  ambiguous. 
re  is  no  more  death,  but  a  diange 
corresponding  to  it,  as  they  leave  eadi 
progressive  state.  "As  they  progress, 
tliej  leave  their  gross  part  from  sphere  to 
■pbere."  Yet  this  change  would  seem 
not  to  be  immediate,  but  gradual.  "  The 
change  is  as  they  go  along."  Now,  if 
tkey  were  represented  as  constantly  going 
mkmg,  we  might  understand  this.  But  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  in  general  repre- 
flOited  as  most  delightfully  stationary,  or 
m  their  migrations  simply  excursive; 
possessing  a  home,  belonging  to  a  certain 
community,  and  fulfilling  certain  duties 
of  citizenship.  It  is  noticeable  also,  that 
in  relation  to  scenery  and  government, 
aad  all  circumstances  of  the  outward  life, 
the  same  descriptions  are  given  of  the 


second  sphere  and  of  the  sixth.  Thep^dcf 
of  difference  are  not  apparent  Why  an  m- 
habitant  of  the  second  sphere  shonld  wiali 
to  exchange  places  with  one  of  a  higher 
development  so  fiu*  as  regards  immediate 
happiness,  does  not  appear. 

Both  states  are  perfectly  charming,  and 
perfectly  material.  The  most  attractive 
picture  of  the  entire  revelatkm,  is  given  in 
Judge  Edmonds'  vbrion  of  his  wife  and 
children,  living  in  a  pretty  cottage,  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  and  waiting  for  him  to  re- 
join them.  This  is  in  one  of  the  higher 
spheres,  we  believe  (although  the  question 
is  open  to  discussion),  but  the  same  scene, 
neither  more  or  less  beautiful  and  tempt- 
ing, might  belong  to  any  of  the  spheres. 
We  are  willing  to  acknowledge  candidly, 
that  we  cannot  appreciate  a  progresnanj 
which  consists  in  a  mere  transfer  of  a 
monotonous  felicity  from  one  state  of  at- 
tenuation to  another.  But  to  return  to 
the  manner  of  the  transfer.  One  would 
think  that  if  there  exists  a  "universal 
law  of  progression,"  the  "spirit"  must 
naturally  and  necessarily  be  carried  up- 
ward, without  an  eflbrt,  if  he  does  but 
keep  within  the  law,  particularly  when  a 
simple  violation  of  the  said  law  vrould 
send  him  downward.  This  is  not  so. 
To  b^n  at  the  beginning.  The  lowest 
condition  (which  is  synonymous  with  the 
lowest  place)  is  that  of  "  spirits"  of  a  bai. 
character,  below  the  earth,  who  dwell 
upon  an  immense  plain  (this  plant,  we 
suppose,  is  co-extensive  with  the  area  of 
the  superincumbent  sphere— in  hct,  h 
must  be  so,  to  catch  all  falling  ^  spirttis"). 
Upon  this  plain  congregate  all  the  out- 
casts, the  dregs,  or  more  properly,  the 
drippings  from  the  spheres  above.  These 
are  all  black!  They  are  rowdyish  m 
manners,  and  low  in  their  tastes.  They 
have  no  desire  to  improve  their  condition. 
In  truth,  they  have  fonnd  their  level,  and 
are  satisfied. 

From  the  centre  of  this  plain  rises  a 
mountain  of  extreme  height  and  precipi- 
tancy, by  climbing  which,  these  wretches 
may  obtain  a  view  of  the  next  higher 
stratum  of  existence ;  we  are  not  snrs 
whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  second  sphero. 
At  the  injuring  prospect  they  are  in- 
stantly seized  with  a  desire  to  csespe 
to  those  bettor  worlds,  and  by  hard  strug- 
gling they  accomplish  the  wish.    What 


*-  **  For  the  second  sphere  embraces  not  only  this  earth  bat  maaj  worlds,**  &cl 
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the  nature  of  this  straggling  may  be,  it 
is  hard  to  know.  It  seems  to  be  com- 
pounded of  physical  effort  and  a  sort  of 
remorse,  called  in  one  place  a  sincere, 
dignified,  elevated,  soaring,  self-sacrificing 
agony !  This  remorse  hiius,  no  doubt,  the 
same  effect  upon  their  specific  gravity,  as 
the  admission  of  hydrogen  gas  into  a 
balloon.  Something  of  the  sort  would,  of 
course,  be  necessary,  since  it  was  their 
wcif^ht  which  sunk  them. 

And  so  they  go  up,  up,  up.  But  some- 
how it  often  hapi)cns,  that  without  the 
inflation  of  this  "  soaring"  remorse,  these 
pernicious  blacks,  in  all  their  soot  and 
rowdyism,  manage  to  find  their  way  to  our 
planet  earth,  and  get  into  communication 
with  "  mediums,"  and  stuff  them  with 
most  egregious  lies.  This  is  one  of  their 
favorite  amusements — so  says  the  reve- 
lation. How  they  succeeded  in  over- 
coming the  force  which  dragged  them 
down  before,  is  not  plain;  unless  it  be 
that  the  return  progression  merely  con- 
sists in  climbing  the  aforesaid  mountain, 
and  then  jumping.  This  transit  from 
the  top  of  a  high  mountain  to  a  circula- 
ting system  of  worlds,  the  plane  of  whoso 
revolution  is  parallel  to  the  level  below, 
and  which  are  not  beyond  jumping  dis- 
tance, is  quite  a  simple  thing,  and  demands 
comparatively  a  weak  faith  to  credit  its 
.  possibility. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  next  step, 
from  one  circle  of  revolving  worlds  to  an- 
other, we  are  sadly  at  a  loss  where  to  plant 
our  mountain.  Still  there  seems  to  be  no 
other  way.  Judge  Edmonds,  when  he 
takes  his  trips  to  the  "  spirit  land,"  and 
ascends  from  one  sphere  to  another,  al- 
ways clambers  up  some  mountain,  and 
when  he  comes  back,  it  is  *^down  the 
mountain  and  back  to  earth  again." 
There  is  nothing  more  funny  in  all  this 
book,  than  the  visions.  The  dreamer 
says,  "  I  know  that  I  see  those  realities ;" 
so  that  we  may,  no  doubt,  depend  upon 
his  descriptions.  We  behold  then  a  quiet 
community,  with  every  appearance  of 
permanence.  Houses  of  substantial  make, 
gardens  of  superior  cultivation,  every 
thing  indicative  of  a  thriving,  tasteful,  in- 
dustrious population.  Families  are  seen 
assembled  in  affectionate  harmony ;  neigh- 
bors holding  pleasant  intercourse  by  the 
wayi^de  or  the  fireside.*  The  exercise 
and  training  of  the  domestic  and  social 
affections,  is  the  great  object  of  their  life, 
the  chief  clement  of  their  happiness. 
Near  this  quiet  settlement  rises  a  huge 


mountain.  A  steep  and  winding  pathwij 
leads  to  the  summit,  and  up  tlua  path- 
way thousands  are  dambenng;  It  is  a 
very  long  and  tiresome  journey ;  but  this 
path  leads  to  a  higher  sphere,  and  fhm  is 
progression. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  task  to  reooonk 
this  vision  with  other  commiioieatioDB 
upon  the  same  subject  Let  oil  arrange 
the  teachings  hito  some  order.  A  mia 
dies.  He  enters  another  sphere  of  ex- 
istence. This  sphere  is  a  circle  of  worlds 
revolving  in  their  orbits,  and  (to  make  the 
idea  as  consistent  as  possible)  in  the  same 
plane.  He  selects  his  world ;  beoomea  a 
resident ;  submits  to  the  reigning  powers ; 
collects  a  family;  builds  a  house;  tflls 
the  ground ;  raises  crops ;  aends  his 
children  to  the  nearest  academy  i  makfs 
friends;  visits;  enjoys  life  to  Uie  utter- 
most ;  is  completely  happy ;  haa  notlrag 
to  wish  for.  But  all  this  while  be  is  A 
under  an  inevitable  law  of  progreooioii, 
by  which  he  is  bound  —  not  motmlly 
bound,  but  naturally  and  neoesaaril^ 
foi'ced — to  be  dissatisfied  with  tfa«  pre- 
sent, and  constantly  to  press  forward  to- 
ward a  higher  sphere ;  not  a  higher  monl 
sphere,  but  a  sphere  higher  in  place,  and 
a  state  more  refined  in  matter.  There- 
fore, while  he  is  thus  living  in  contented 
rusticity,  he  is  aX  the  same  fimegradoallj 
becoming  emancipated  from  hisearthiiNSS, 
and  acquiring  by  an  assimilation  with  the 
state  of  things  about  him.  a  refinementef 
organism,  that  shall  fit  iiim  for  a  more 
sublimated  state  of  things  above  him. 

Also,  the  only  path  to  this  sublimated 
state  of  things  above  him,  is  not  any 
gradual  change  in  his  system,  going  for- 
ward in  the  midst  of  ordinary  everyday 
life,  but  stretches  up  the  rugged  side  of  a 
big  mountain,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  it, 
requires  the  straining  of  constant  effort, 
and  the  abandonment  of  those  aocus- 
tomed  and  fascinating  pleasures,  of  do- 
mestic, and  social  and  agricultural  settk- 
ment.  He  is  at  length  ready.  He  is 
sublimated.  He  is  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  There  should  be  but  a  step, 
or,  at  most  a  slight  leap,  to  the  nearest 
planet  of  the  next  sphere.  But  bow  is 
this?  The  little  world  upon  which  he 
now  stands^  is  revolving  upon  its  own 
axis,  and  cuxmlating  in  its  orbit  with  a 
speed  that  makes  h&  head  sympathetie- 
ally  swim.  The  associated  system  of 
worlds  is  in  the  same  whirl  of  motion, 
and  the  poor  wretch  gets  quite  tangled 
and  bewildered  in  all  this  hurry. 
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Afl  to  the  next  circle  of  worlds,  he  is 
in  despair,  as  he  suddenly  bethinks  him 
of  the  unyielding  orthodoxy  of  attraction, 
and  the  stale  immutabilities  of  mathe- 
matics. His  situation  is  now  pecu- 
liarly unpleasant  Afler  unheard  of 
exertions,  for  no  one  knows  how  many 
hundred  years,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
an  ever-working  law,  he  has  succeeded  in 
freeing  himself  from  the  material  gross- 
ness  which  prevented  him  from  rising  to 
ft  higher  place  in  the  scale  of  progressive 
spheres.  His  specific  gravity  has  been 
constantly  lessening  as  he  has  ascended, 
and  at  this  moment  (if  there  is  any  thing 
ia  the  doctrine  of  weights,  the  sinking  of 
heavy  spirits,  and  the  consequent  rising 
of  the  lighter),  his  body  must  be  of  such 
rare  lightness,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
kim,  unless  by  some  flagrant  violation  of 
a  natural  law,  to  return  upon  his  steps. 
He  is  irrevocably  fixed,  one  would  f^^ 
at  the  loftiest  peak  of  this  dreary  moun- 
•  tain,  with  the  torturing  memory  of  for- 
saken happiness  at  his  feet,  and  the  tan- 
talizing and  unfulfilled  prophecy  of  inac- 
cessible glories  —  we  cannot  say  above 
him — nowhere!  But  he  escapes.  Mes- 
sengers, we  will  suppose,  conveyances, 
douds  catch  him  up.  and  finish  the  transit 
which  a  universal  law  and  a  strong  will 
add  unwearied  effort  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish. He  goes  to  the  incomprehensible 
third  sphere.  Including  the  subiacent 
plain,  this  is  Layer  No.  4.  Here  he  be- 
OQmes  naturalized  again,  passes  through  a 
more  refined  course  of  dietetics,  repeats 
the  previous  scene  entire,  and  in  about  a 
thousand  years,  more  or  less,  steps  upon 
Layer  No.  5.  And  so  on  to  Layer  No.  6, 
and  then  to  Layer  No.  7,  which  is  the 
sixth  sphere. 

This  is  slow  work.  Now  surely  there 
should  be  a  little  rest.  Not  yet.  The 
pent-up,  toil-worn,  six  times  metamor- 
phosed spirit  of  the  man-God  is  still 
chained  down  to  earn  his  bread  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow,*  although  ^Hhe  fiu;t 
of  eating  is  merely  to  support  matter," 
and  of  course  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
pleasure  in  the  partaking  of  food.  How 
it  must  pall  upon  his  taste  1  Sweden- ' 
borg,  to  be  sure,  who  was  translated  by 
some  exclusive  **  short  cut,"  direct  from 
the  first  sphere  to  the  sixth,  without  the 
intermediate  wearisome  apprenticeship, 
cannot  be  expected  to  feel  the  same  dis- 
gust of  labor,  and  impatience  of  an  ever- 
shifting  and  exacting  materialism.  We 
accordingly  hear  him  dilating  with  some 


enthusiasm  upon  the  superior  advantages 
of  this  elevated  sphere.  To  illustrate  the 
extreme  sublimation  to  which  constant 
attrition  and  metamorphosis  have  at 
length  drawn  out  the  physical  man,  we 
are  exulUngly  told  that  many  of  these 
higher  "  spirits  "  have  no  need  to  eat  ofbener 
than  once  a  week  I  Taking  that  as  the 
basis  of  a  calculation,  we  may  easily  dis- 
cover the  precise  ratio  of  their  fineness  to 
the  texture  of  our  own  mortality.  Onee 
a  week  to  three  times  a  day!  That 
would  make  one  bricklayer  of  Gotham 
equal,  in  a  fair  fight,  to  about  twerUy-ong 
spherical  farmers,  of  the  very  highest 
capacity. 

Somebody  may  be  disposed  to  ask,  just 
at  this  moment— -and  we  should  be  glad 
of  an  answer — how  it  is  that  these  *^ pro- 
gressed spirits,"  whose  specific  levity  has 
carried  them  up  to  a  height  *^fiur  above 
the  confines  of  any  star  or  planet  of  whieh 
you  (we)  have  any  knowledge,"  are  able 
to  descend  at  pleasure  even  to  ^the  lowest 
spheres  beneath  them,  and  to  revisit  this 
earth,  and  remain  here,  and  hold  eon- 
tinual  intercourse  with  us  creatures,  low, 
grovelling,  and  overcome  with  gravitation. 
How  do  they  get  down,  and  how  do  thej 
keep  themselves  down,  with  such  an  irre- 
sistible tendency  to  flv  o£f  again  inta 
inconceivable  distance  ?  " 

Oh,  insulted  shade  of  Newton,  and 
thou,  much-injured  spirit  of  Bacon!  be 
disturbed !  Awake !  Gome  up  from  year 
awful  graves,  and  dispel  with  a  breath 
the  baseless  &bric  of  this  silly  dream! 

But  we  must  not  have  done  without  a 
"fling "at  the  ethics  of  the  new  religion. 
What  course  of  conduct  does  it  ei\join  fbr 
our  daily  life?  We  have  noticed,  casu- 
ally, that  forgery  and  lying  are  reported 
as  common  and  unreproved  peocadillos 
among  the  '^  spirits J^  We  cannot  find 
that  we,  in  this  life,  are  forbidden  lo  aa- 
oept  the  precedent 

There  is  a  case  mentioned  in  this  book 
of  one  Tom  Jones,  who  had  been  hanged 
for  murder,  under  sentence  from  Jn^ 
Edmonds.  He  visits  the  **  circle,"  to  ex- 
change a  word  with  his  whilom  judge, 
through  a  speaking  medium.  Upon  Kis 
knees,  and  with  great  emotion,  he  thai^m 
Judge  E.  for  removing  him  by  the  con- 
venient halter,  from  his  '^  former  state  of 
ignorance  and  blindness  into  the  west 
sphere,  where,"  says  he,  *'I  have  be- 
come a  man."  This  miscreant,  upon 
entering  the  second  sphere,  had  presented 
him  a  choice  between  the  companionship 
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«€  black  and  evil  spiritR,  and  of  those 
•Kghtly  reformed  and  of  a  paler  complex- 
m.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  was  at  the 
time  of  communication,  considerably  pro- 
moted, and  in  very  happy  and  hopeful 
humor.  He  charges  his  former  wicked- 
neas  ^as  many  unhanged  economists 
woaM  haye  done  for  him.)  upon  the  bad 
eonatruction  of  society,  wtuch  droTo  him 
into  excess  and  recklessness. 

We  have  thus,  it  would  seem,  a  war- 
rant of  impunity  for  the  wosrt  of  crimes. 
Bat  let  us  not  come  to  a  hasty  and  ill- 
considered  decision.  There  is  a  punish- 
ment for  moral  delinquency.  Dr.  Dexter 
thus  defines  it  ''  Every  soul  that  is  otU 
sf  keeping  with  divine  order,  must 
remain  in  the  license  of  a  perverse  will, 
far  ever  vile,  until  restored  by  the  regen- 
etating  influences  of  progression  up- 
Msard  and  onward  for  ever?^  Which 
means,  being  interpreted  (and  passing 
the  ambiguity  of  the  word  '*  forever  "). 
The  universal  law  of  progression  will 
eventually  overcome  any  perverse  efforts 
of  the  soul  to  remain  *'  out  of  keeping 
with  divine  order,"  and  will  carry  it  to 
perfection  in  its  own  despite!  Such  is 
tlM  dreadful  fate  of  the  wicked !  Now 
we  glean  from  a  careful  perusal  of  these 
revelations,  that  to  be  '^  out  of  keeping 
with  divine  order,"  is  either  to  refrain 
from  loving  God  and  man.  or  it  is  to  pur- 
sue the  gratification  of  one's  low  passions 
in  preference  to  cultivating  the  society  of 
''  Spirits,"  through  the  rappings  (where- 
by a  certain  grossness  is  added  to  the 
material  nature,  which  may  be  entailed 
iKpon  the  new  body  after  death,  increasing 
its  weight)  ;  or,  if  it  should  take  place  in 
the  next  life,  it  may  consist  in  a  refusal 
t^  go  in  when  it  rains,  or  to  comply 
wfdi  any  such  requirement  of  physical 
necessity.*  There  is  thus  an  evident 
mingling  and  confounding  of  the  moral 
and  the  natural,  which  not  only  destroys 
aH  distinction  between  them,  but  makes 
the  former  a  wholly  inferior  and  supple- 
nentarj  fragment  of  the  latter.  We  will 
slate  the  case  and  leave  it 

The  sum  and  substance  of  man's  moral 
dtatf  (to  perform  whk^  there  is  the 
;  imaginable  inducement,  since  the 


neglect  may  be  easilj  remedied  afUr 
death)  is  to  love  (jod  and  bis  fellow  mn 
and  to  beUere  and  accept  the  ^'  i 
revelations.  He  is  bound  to  this 
duty,  because  he  was  created  ander  € 
natural  laws,  which  require  the 
conditions.  If  he  complies  with 
moral  conditions,  his  physical  maittn 
will  become  refined. 

If  he  loves  God  and  the  human  not, 
and  sits  frequently  in  "  circles,"  and 
suits  '^  mediums,''  the  result  will  be 
a  purification  of  his  material 
that  he  may  one  day  aspire  to 
himself  a  medium ;  to  witness  sooh  ifr> 
effable  visions  as  perhaps  never  gladdeasd 
the  inspired  optk»  of  Mahomet^  or  visibsd 
the  enraptured  imagination  of  De  QniDcej. 
The  hope  is  ever  befbre  him  of  beholdiBg 
with  his  natural  03^68,  and  in  no  viaiim 
those  flitting  and  ghostly  forms  of  Bioen 
and  Swedenborg,  to  whose  teachingi^  at 
second  hand,  he  has  delighted  to  listakf 

Moreover,  when  he  drops  into  the  giste 
his  mortal  part,  there  shall  b^  readj  in 
him,  or  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  gene- 
rating for  himself,  an  airy,  beautiiiil^  and 
flexible  body,  whose  color  shall  be  violet. 
yellow,  or  blue,  and  whose  lustre  dull 
outvie  the  brightness  of  a  Dnimmond 
light 

In  this  effulgent  guise  shall  he  float 
through  space,  and  alight  upon  some  ex- 
cellent planet,  where  he  may  marry  him- 
self to  another  bright  thing— of  a  ^licitfe 
Vermillion — and,  perhaps,  teach  adnxd. 

And  at  last,  after  gradually  wearing  oit 
all  materiality  in  successive  stages  of  dlh 
velopment,  he  shall  be  received  up  into 
*'  bright  abodes,"  where  his  spirit  shall  be 
"  manifested  tangibly ;"  and  where  he 
shall  '^  retain  the  peculiar  attributes  ot 
his  nature,  so  changed  by  progression,  so 
altered  by  his  upward  course."  that  he 
shall  have  ** become  a  God;"  and  SB 
sociated  with  millions  of  spirits  similari^ 
deified,  may  spend  a  blissful  etemity^-oi 
searching  for  his  own  greater  part^-Ah^ 
Oterm  —  the  Principle  —  the  ImperBooal 
Entity— the  Creator  God— the  ol]9ett  ef 
his  adoration,  the  source  and  end  of  Ms 
being  1 


^  8«e  pn^todB  note. 
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TO  LYRA. 

I  TEA,  amid  the  stars  around  thee  gleaming 
J  Thou  lookest  on  me  so  benignantly, 
With  all  thy  pure,  imperial  lustre  beaming, 
As  if  to  give  me  leave  to  question  thee — 
And  I  will  ask  of  things  which  none  can  tell 
Who  on  this  little  ball  so  far  beneath  thee  dwell. 

Where  wast  thou  when  the  morning  stars  were  8ingmg; 

And  sons  of  Qod  shouting  with  ecstasy  ? 
Was  the  Harp  then  in  time — or  only  stringing — 
To  give  with  other  choirs  its  minstrelsy  ? 
Such  music  as  we  may  not  hope  to  hear 
Till  we  have  soar'd  above  this  tainted  atmosphere. 

And  where  ? — when  first  the  Spirit  brooded  over 
The  face  of  the  abyss — while  darkness  reign'd — 
And  a  chaotic  mass  was  under  cover 
Till  seas  were  gathered — their  wild  waves  restrain'd^ 
And  "  the  dry  land  "  appeared — unerring  Truth 
Has  told  how  forms  of  beauty  grac'd  it  in  its  youth. 

God  "  spake  and  it  was  done  " — laid  earth's  foundatkm— 

Pillars  and  fabric  rear'd — when  time  began — 
That  things  were  here  of  perfect  conformation 
Before  the  dust  was  fashion 'd  into  num. 
But  men  of  science,  by  investigation, 
Have  sought  to  overthrow  these  way-marks  of  creation. 

The  theories  of  those  sagacious  sages 

Would  almost  rob  the  Omnipotent  of  might — 
Making  six  days  "  immeasurable  ages — " 
*•  G(5  said,  let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light" 
If  earth  moved  then  with  grave  deliberation — 
What  impulse  since  has  changed  its  axis  of  rotation  ? 

Didst  thou  behold  our  parents  in  the  garden — 

'  Their  bliss — their  fall — expulsion — when  the  "  brand  " 
FlaniM  round  •'  the  tree  of  life  " — unblest  with  pardon — 
They  wander'd  solitary  "  hand  in  hand  " — 
Where  thorns  and  thistles  in  their  pathway  sprung 
So  unlike  Eden's  flowers  which  from  them  had  been  flung  ? 

Hast  thou  lookM  on  the  state  their  children  grew  in-^ 

Their  sad  inheritance  of  pain  and  woe — 
Their  evil  passions,  ravages,  and  ruin — 

With  the  same  radiant  smile  thou  wearest  now  ? 
If  thou  hast  sympathy  for  misery  here, 
Thine  eye  is  oft  sunus'd  with  a  kind  pitying  tear. 

Where  is  that  Eden  now?— Does  it  " lie  darkling" 

As  some  conjecture  'neath  the  Caspian  Sea — 
And  do  those  sands  which  are  so  bright  and  sparkling 
Roll  over  it  ?— If  so,  there  let  it  be ! 
We'll  seek  thaf  Paradise  '•  a  sure  abode," 
Where  Life's  pure  river  flows  "  out  of  the  throne  of  God." 

We're  told  by  those  who  walch  while  we  are  sleeping, 
Thou  hast  '^  a  ring  "  with  brilliants  thiokly  r^^ 
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Whv  in  the  dark  art  thou  this  treasure  keeping! 
"Vtliat  is  its  value  ? — human  eye  ne'er  yet 
Descried  it,  unassisted  bj  those  powers 
Which  pieroe  beyond  the  barriers  tliat  limit  ours. 

Those  haz^  portals  with  interiors  winding 

Their  diamond-girded  ways  to  upper  skioL 
Or  vistas  opening  where  splendors  blinding- 
Transcendent  and  interminable  rise. 
Are  they  blest-spirit  paths  by  which,  when  flown 
From  earth,  with  angels  they  approach  the  Inner  Throne  1 

Those  fleecy  groups  in  asure  fields  reposing 

Like  flocks  of  lambs,  when  wearied  out  with  play  ? 
Bright  galaxies,  fantastic  forms  disclosing  ? 
And  all  those  clusters  in  the  milky  way-— 
As  islands,  sprinkled  o'er  a  dark  blue  sea— 
On  '^  star-clouds  "  ranged — ^pil'd  up  into  inunensity  ? 

Those  arms  which  seem  from  nebulsB  extending, 

As  if  to  grasp  remote  infinitudes  ? 
Man  can  but  trace  them  till  with  ether  blending— 
More,  e'en  Lord  Rosse's  mirror  still  eludes — 
Whether  fix)m  inner  depths  they  outward  flow, 
Or  from  the  mass  diffused  go  deeper — 'twill  not  show. 

What  are  those  meteors  which  come  like  showers 
Of  stars — thrown  from  the  sky  by  angel-might| 
With  glittering  coruscations  for  long  hours 
Illumining  the  darkness  of  our  night? 
Fire-balls  with  streamers  hurtle  through  the  air, 
But  disappear  at  mom — and  go — we  know  not  where. 

In  what  consists  the  blessing  we  call  light. 

Which,  with  velocity  that  has  been  reckon'd, 
Travels  unwcaricdiy  in  its  flight 
At  least  two  hundred  thousand  miles  a  second  ! 
Little,  as  yet,  we  seem  to  know  about  it. 
Except,  that  we  should  grope  m  darkness  nere  without  it 

Philosophers  define  it  "  the  vibrations 

Of  an  elastic  fluid  filling  space." 
Yet  so  illusive  by  its  aberrations. 
We  see  no  distant  object  in  its  place — 
If  we  ne'er  find  you  when  and  where  you  are^ 
Do  we  imagine  only  that  we  see  a  star  1 

Or  see  you  through  that  medium,  when  remov'd 

Far  beyond  sight  ?— your  "  true  time "  being  past — 
The  "  apparent "  only  present — this  seeras  prov'd, 
However  strange  to  us — and  shows  how  vast 
The  acquisitions  needful  to  dispel 
Those  errors  of  the  senses  which  within  us  dwelL 

Wilt  thou  become  our  pole  star  7    Will  this  planet 

Revolve  so  many — many  years  of  grace  1 
Impenetrable  secret ! — Who  can  scan  it. 
But  He  who  built,  and  launch'd  it  into  space  1 
Ere  our  cynosura  give  place  to  thee — 
Earth's  Time^  elaps^i  may  leap  into  Eternity  t 
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Hast  thou  not  seen  celestial  orbs  while  burning^ 

Changing  their  hues  as  fiercer  flames  rush'd  on — 
Then  to  a  dim  and  ashy  paleness  turning^ 
Go  out,  and  leave  all  blank  where  once  thej  shone  ? 
Such  doom  awaits  our  orb ;  but  when  destroy'd^ 
The  ^  new  earth  "  will  be  here,  and  not  a  dreary  void. 

Was  the  Cross  planted  at  our  world's  formation, 

A  type  significant  of  tilings  to  be  ? 
And  hast  thou  near  it  kept  thy  watchftd  station 
So  like  a  guardian-angel  ? — Then  from  thee, 
Couldst  thou  communicate  the  history, 
We  should  learn  wondrous  thmgs,  still  wrapp'd  m  mystery. 

Didst  thou  watch  o'er  the  babe  of  Bethlehem  ? 

The  "  man  of  sorrows  "  trace  through  scenes  of  strife  ? 
Who  gave  Himself  the  tide  of  woe  to  stem — 
And  by  his  death  unbarr'd  the  gates  of  life, 
When  He  for  us  the  powers  of  hell  withstood 
And  quench'd  their  fiery  darts  with  his  own  precious  blood ! 

A  glorious  memento  now — (inscribed 

With  Mercy,  Grace,  and  Peace) — of  Him  who  hung 
In  voiceless  anguish  while  his  soul  imbibed 

During  those  hours  of  darkness,  wrath  that  wrung— 
Ere  all  was  '•  finished  "-—one  dread  exclamation 
Which  told  how  bitter  were  his  pangs  of  desolation. 

There  we  may  read,  as  written  with  God's  finger, 

A  golden  sentence  on  the  deep  blue  sky^ 
"  Take  up  thy  cross  and  follow---do  not  linger — 
Walk  in  His  footsteps — ever  let  thine  eye 
Speak  to  thy  heart  from  these  pure  glowing  letters 
Stamp'd  with  Kedeeming  Love — Death  vanquished — broken  fetters." 


STAGE-COACH   STORIES. 

(Gonoloded  from  page  608  of  YoL  III.) 

CHAPTEE  VL  way  to  the  bar,  *• 'specially  as  I  hear 

urm  BunB  axv  law  buit*.  you're  goin'  to  ar^  that  injunction  case 

afore  the  judge  this  momin',  agin  Squire 

IT'S  hot  over  there  at  the  court-room,  Cranston.    Sperit"  continued  the  Deacon 

Deacon,'^  said  I  to  the  landlord,  who  sententiously,  while  he  cut  the  lemon — 

fts  bustling  about  and  putting  things  to  "  sperit  is  like  every  thing  else,  if  you  use 

^hts  in  the  bar-room.  it  as  it  ortcr  to  be  used  it  don't  harm  ye, 

"'  It's  a  drefful  hot  day,  Squire,"  replied  but  ef  you  aboose  it  ye  hev  to  suffer.    So 

e  Deacon,  taking  oif  his  hat  and  wiping  you  do  ef  you  aboose  bread,  or  meat,  or 

s  forehead.  "  That  ere  court-house  you'ii  vegetables,  or  cold  water  even,  comin'  out 

id  's  a  rael  oven.    I  sot  on  the  jury  my-  o'  the  lot  in  sich  a  hot  day  like  this  all 

If  A  year  ago  last  summer.    Yes,  jest  sweaty  and    melted.      There's  a    feller 

ro  year  ago  this  term,  and  though  I'm  killed  over  on  the  mountain  only  week 

ugher'n  a  biled  owl,  I  thought,  for  a  afore  last,  jest  nothin'  else  in  the  world 

efi,  I  should  ha'  gin  out.    I  raly  feared  only  drinkin'  cold  water  arter  he'd  been 

1  bake  and  melt.''  in  the  bam,  on  the  scaffil,  a  mowin'  awa^ 

^  I  think  I'll  take  one  of  your  iced  a  load  o'  hay.    £f  it  'ud  ha  ben  spent 

inches  before  I  go  over,"  said  L  now  that  he'd  a  drank,  we'd  ha'  never 

^I  don't  believe  it  'ud  harm  ye  a  hair,  heem  the  last  on*t ;  they'd  ha'  put  an  ao- 

[lire^"  observed  the  Deacon,  leading  tho  count  on't  in  tho  Cataract^  aad  tha  k$ax^« 
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ner^s  jury  would  ha'  spit  it  right  out-^ 
'  Death  from  intoxication  '—but  as  it  was^ 
they  brought  in  *  koody-sole-ail/  which 
is  the  most  curousest  kind  of  an  ail  I 
ever  hcfcrd  on  afore.  The  only  kind  o' 
sole-ail  that  I  know  on  is  a  stunbruize, 
sich  as  I  used  to  hev  when  Ts  a  boy,  a 
goin'  barefooted,  unless  they  meant 
original  sin.  and  that's  an  ail  that's  in  the 
louls  of  these  red-hot  tcmp'ranoe  fellers 
as  much  as  any  body's,  I  guess.  They 
make  a  sight  o'  fuss  about  temp'rance 
nowadays,  and  the  minister  over  the 
river  tu  Ashbury  says  that  no  man  who 
is  raly  born  agin,  and  is  a  ginooine  Chris- 
tian, will  drink  or  sell  rum ;  but  he's 
nothin'  but  one  of  them  young  squirts, 
jest  out  o'  divinity  school,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion.  Ile'U  lam  ef  he  lives. 
I  can  recollect  how  his  preedycessor,  old 
Dr.  Cook,  as  nice  an  old  man  as  ever 
breathed  the  breath  o'  life,  how,  when  he 
oome  over  on  an  exchange  with  our  min- 
ister, oil  us  used  to  come  here  tu  noouin 
as  regular  as  could  be,  and  ef  it  was  sum- 
mer time  hcM  take  a  cold  brandy  punch, 
and  ef  it  was  cool  weather  he'd  oUus  hev 
a  hot  whiskey.  I've  made  him  gallons  I 
du  believe,  and  he  was  as  good  a  Chris- 
tian, I  reckon,  as  that  young  feller ;  and 
though  I  say  it  tha^  shouldn't  orter  to 
say  it.  he  used  tu  think  I  was  one  tu, 
poor,  nii.scrable,  hell-desarvin  crcetur  as  I 
am,  a  mere  cuiubcrer  of  the  ground,  and 
a  monniment  of  sparing  grace  ;  and  it's  a 
wonder  o'  mercy  I  haint  been  cut  oft*  afore 
this,  for,  says  he  to  me,"  continued  the 
Deacon,  taking  breath,  *' Doctor  Cook 
says  to  me,  amost  the  very  last  time 
he  was  ever  over  here  tu  preach.  '  Deacon 
Curtiss,'  says  he,  *  I'm  a  gettin'  old  and 
purty  feeble,  and  I  reckon  that  my  tire- 
some airthly  pilgrimage  is  drawin'  to  an 
eend,  and  my  great  reward  is  at  hand.' 
'  Oh,  I  hope  not,  Doctor,'  says  I,  kind  o' 
oheerful,  lor  I  see  he  felt  dreftul  kind  o' 
down  and  hypoey.  '  The  Lord's  will  be 
done,'  says  he,  a  sithein;  ^but  this  I 
want  tu  say,  says  he,  '  Deacon  Curtiss,  as 
a  dvin'  man,  which  wo  all  are,  but  me  es- 
pecially ; '  and  then,  says  he,  *  Deacon, 
there's  no  man  in  Guildford  whose  Chi-is- 
tian  company  I've  enjoyed  so  much  as  I 
hev  your'n  in  the  short  Sabbath  inter- 
tIaws  I've  hed  with  you  fer  so  many 
Tears,  and  I  du  hope  and  expect,'  says  he. 
7  that  arter  this  life  there  will  be  a  renooal 
of  our  intercourse  in  a  better  world.' 
There.  Squire — I  guess  that'll  suit  ye." 

'*  It's  very  good  indeed."  said  I,  after 
taking  a  sip  of  the  punch.  *'  Excellent, 
I'll  sit  down  and  enjoy  it  by  the  win- 
dow." 


"Du,  Sqnire,"  nreed  the  beneToleot 
deacon,  beginning  to  bury  himself  m  hit 
bar,  brushing,  wiping  and  putting  tfaiz^ 
in  place  for  the  noon  campaign. 

'^  That's  right,  I  du  like  to  see  a  man 
take  comfort  and  enjoy  the  good  thina 
of  this  world.  It's  our  duty  to,  I  nSj 
belkjve." 

Having  finished  my  punch,  I  walked 
over  to  the  court-house  and  went  up  into 
the  court-room.  The  clerk  was  calling 
over  the  docket,  and  as  I  felt  no  intereil 
in  this  proceeding,  having  but  the  case  of 
Peck  r.  Harris  to  try,  and  that  specdally 
assigned,  I  did  not  at  once  take  my  seat 
inside  the  bar,  but  stopped  near  the  doot 
and  looked  about  at  my  leisure.  The 
court-room  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned 
sort.  The  entrances  were  upon  the  side 
opposite  the  bench,  and  directly  beneath 
the  gallery.  Then  came  two  or  three 
steps  that  brought  you  up  to  the  level  of 
the  floor.  The  central  space  of  the  room 
was  allotted  to  the  lawyers,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  the  bar,  literally  a  barrier  of 
formidable  appearance,  being  a  fence  of 
round  pickets,  an  inch  or  more  thkk,  and 
four  feet  high,  painted  white,  with  black 
points,  this  finishing  touch  having  been 
given  in  order  that  the  marks  of  the 
sweaty  palms  of  spectators  outside,  who 
were  wont  to  grasp  the  convenient  spikes 
as  if  they  were  the  horns  of  the  altar, 
might  be  less  obvk>us.  The  portal  of  this 
fortitication  was  a  wicket  gate,  jealously 
guarded  by  a  constable  with  a  ruddy 
complexion,  and  manifest  ill  temper,  who 
was  never  known  to  admit,  willingly,  any 
one  but  judges,  lawyers,  jurymen  and 
suitors  whose  cases  were  actually  on  triaL 
The  floor  of  the  space  between  the  bw 
and  the  table  had  been  painted,  by  the 
same  ingenious  artist  who  had  blacked 
the  picket  points,  in  square  patches  of  al- 
ternate white  and  lead-color;  the  white 
patches  were  streaked  and  sprinkled  with 
lead-colored  paint,  and  the  lead-colored 
patches  were  streaked  and  sprinkled  with 
white  paint,  and  the  whole  was  religioas- 
ly  believed  to  be,  by  many  of  the  inhaln^ 
ants  of  Guildford  county,  being  thereto 
prompted  by  the  aforesaid  artist  and  his 
friends,  a  close  imitation  of  a  nmiUe 
pavement.  The  bar  table  was  constmok- 
ed  in  the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  and  oo?^ 
ered  with  discolored  green  baiae,  fasteaad 
by  brass  nails  to  the  edges,  and  spotted 
with  ink.  At  the  open  part  or  heel  of 
the  horseshoe  was  situated  the  criminil 
dock,  which  was  fortified  by  high  pickets 
painted  like  those  surroanding  theber, 
and  flanked  by  the  boxes  of  the  Sberift. 
At  the  other  sideof  the  tabl^  fronting thi 
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doek,  was  pYaeed  the  clerk's  desk,  in  the 
rear  of  which  rose  a  massiTe,  panelled 
barrier.  Behind  this  were  the  judges' 
<diairs,  sheltered  beneath  a  canopy  of 
&ded  red  moreen  curtains,  looped  up  at 
the  centre  overhead.  The  duty  of  keep- 
ing this  drapery  in  place  was  confided  to  a 
disiDonsolate  looking  spread  eagle,  that 
apparently  with  much  ado  prevented  the 
dusty  folds  from  falling  together,  and 
dirouding  from  view  my  friends  Judge 
Walker  and  Cranston,  and  a  tall  gentle- 
man in  a  riding  coat;  who  stood  tojgether 
in  the  recess  of  the  high,  arched  window, 
with  their  backs  to  the  court-room,  talk- 
ing busily. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  I  saw  the  art- 
ist, Mr.  Fitzhoward,  seated  within  the 
ring  of  the  bar  table,  by  the  side  of  a  tall, 
light'-complexioned,  sandy-haired  young 
lawyer,  who  held  in  his  hand  a  moroooo- 
oovered  memorandum  book,  which  seem- 
ed to  contain  his  list  of  cases,  and  my  at- 
tention was  more  particularly  directed 
towards  the  pair,  when,  after  I  had  been 
sitting  in  the  court-room  a  few  minutes, 
the  clerk  called  ^'Fitzhoward  against 
Smith — two  cases — I.  Orlando  Fitzhow- 
ard against  Jemima  A.  Smith,  and  the 
■ame  against  William  Smith." 

There  was  a  little  sensation  in  the 
court-room  at  this  call,  and  a  smile  was 
i^parent  on  the  faces  of  many  of  the  law- 
yers and  spectators  when  the  young  law- 
yer promptly  answered  ^*Here,"  at  the 
same  time  making  a  check  in  his  memo- 
randum book. 

<'Who  for  the  plaintiff?"  asked  the 
deaf  old  clerk,  putting  his  hand  to  his 
car. 

"  Higginson  for  plaintiff,"  said  a  dozen 
Toices. 

^^Both  cases?"  inquired  the  official, 
with  suspended  pen. 

^'  Both  cases,"  replied  Mr.  Higginson. 

'<  Who  for  defendant?"  again  asked 
the  clerk,  as  he  made  a  memorandum  on 
the  docket — '*who  for  defendants — two 
cases?" 

There  was  another  general,  subdued 
laugh  among  the  members  of  the  bar,  and 
much  sympathetic  grinning  by  the  spec- 
tators. 

At  this  moment  the  tall  gentleman,  who 
had  been  talking  with  my  friends  in  the 
window  recess,  turned  round  and  asked 
the  clerk  if  the  cases  of  Fitzhoward  against 
Smith  had  been  called. 

"  Yes,  sir,  they  have,"  replied  the  clerk 
testily. 

"  1  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  was  talking  busily  with  the 
Judge,  and  so  was  inattentive.    Please 


enter  my  name  for  the  defendants  in  both 
cases."  As  be  looked  up  from  the  docket, 
his  eyes  met  mine.  I  believe  I  blushed, 
for  I  was  exchanging  glances  with  Frank 
£Kot  for  the  first  time  since  we  had  part- 
ed in  Paris  seven  years  before. 

I  don't  know  what  I  should  have  dome 
if  Eliot  had  not  advanced  towards  me 
vrith  an  extended  hand,  and  a  face  all 
beaming  with  cordiality  and  pleasure; 
but  the  next  moment  we  were  grasping 
each  other  by  the  hand,  and  the  next 
after  that  were  in  the  library  room,  bo- 
ginning  to  talk  over  old  times. 

"  Why,  why,  old  fellow,"  said  Frank, 
after  we  had  mutually  explained,  and 
begged  each  others  pardon  for  former 
offences  and  short-comings,  and  granted 
the  same,  and,  in  fine,  renewed  our  friend- 
ship— ''  why,  old  fellow ;  so  far  from 
holding  any  grudge  against  you  on  ac- 
count of  that  affair  with  Sophie,  I  am  un- 
der a  weight  of  obligation  that  1  never 
can  remove.  Ugh  !  I  had  an  escape,  and 
your  faithful  friendship  1  have  to  thank 
for  it." 

^^  Pshaw ! "  said  I,  feeling  somewhat  em- 
barrassed at  this  protestation  of  grati- 
tude^  especially  as  it  was  accompanied  by 
a  shght  twinkle  of  my  friend's  eye; 
''don't  mention  it;  if  I  rendered  you  a 
good  service  you  know  very  well  that  I 
had  my  reward  at  the  time." 

"  I'm  glad  of  it — speaking  of  marrying, 
you  are  a  bachelor  yet,  I  believe  ?  " 

"Yes,  thank  ^ov,"  I  replied,  empha- 
sizing the  pronoun  slightly. 

*'  You  are  married,  I've  heard,"  said  I, 
after  a  pause. 

*'  Yes,  thank  you,^^  replied  Frank,  using 
the  same  emphasis. 

*'  Yes,  I  was  married  several  years,  and, 
by-the-by,  you'll  be  pleased  to  know  that 
I've  got  the  best  wife  in  the  world,  as  yon 
shall  see  this  day." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  with  a  shrug  of  my 
shoulders,  *'  cousin  Helen ! " 

Frank  laughed  again  and  looked  rery 
sly  and  mischievous.  '^  So  you  have  heard 
whom  I  married  ?  "  said  he. 

"  I  saw  it  in  the  papers,  and  besides  I 
inquired  into  the  particulars  of  some  of 
our  friends  at  New  Haven." 

^  And  so  found  out  that  I  married  your 
cousin  Helen,  eh  ?"  cried  Frank,  laughing 
immoderately. 

"  Exactly." 

"And  will  you  forgive  me,"  asked 
Frank. 

I  had  half  a  mind  to  make  tlie  oondi» 
tion  of  pardon,  that  Eliot  should  give  me 
the  benefit  of  his  influence  with  Mary 
Smith,  but  a  aecond  thought  convinced 
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me  how  absurd  that  wcmid  be.  "  We'll 
ofEset  my  success  with  Madame  La  Vigne 
against  yours  with  Mrs.  Eliot,"  said  I. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Frank,  gayly ; 
"  all  our  difficulties  are  settled,  and  we 
are  friends  once  more.  And  now  no  roof 
bat  that  of  your  friend  must  shelter  you, 
80  long  as  you  remain  in  town.  I  hope  it 
will  be  a  month." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  I,  *•  but  I  remam  a 
day  or  two  only,  and — " 

^*.Gome,  como,"  said  Eliot,  interrupting 
me ;  ^'  I  shall  take  no  denial.  I  have  in- 
yited  Judge  Walker  and  Cranston  to  din- 
ner to-day,  and  you  H-ill  all  ride  down  to- 
gether, as  soon  as  you  have  concluded  the 
arguments  in  the  case  you  are  to  try  this 
morning." 

**I  fear  we  shall  not  get  through  in 
season."  said  I. 

"  Oh-ho,"  laughed  Frank,  "  never  fear 
for  that,  I'll  trust  to  Judge  VValker  to  put 
you  through  by  dinner  time.  Two  o'clock's 
the  hour,  and  we  wiW  wait  for  you  if  need 
be." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  I. 

"ilu  revoir.  The  wagon  will  be  at 
Ourtiss's  by  one." 

As  I  again  entered  the  court-room,  the 
clerk  was  in  the  last  stages  of  the  long 
docket,  calling  the  U's,  V's,  and  W's. 
The  judge  was  lying  back  in  his  cushioned 
chair,  and  when  his  eye  fell  upon  mo,  he 
beckoned  mc  to  come  to  him. 

The  judge  leaned  over  his  desk  to  whis- 
per to  me  as  I  went  up  to  the  bench. 
**  All  made  up  with  Eliot,  I  suppose  1 " 
said  he ;  and  v^hen  I  had  confirmed  this 
conjecture,  he  continued.  ^*  lie'll  give  us 
a  good  dinner  to-day,  if  we  don't  spoil  it 
by  being  late." 

The  judge  slipped  his  spectacles  down 
upon  his  nose.  "  Come,  gentlemen,"  he 
cried,  suddenly  and  briskly.  ''  The  court 
is  ready  to  hear  you  in  the  cause  specially 
assigned — Peck  against  Harris.  Allow 
me  to  say,"  he  continued,  dropping  his 
Toice,  and  again  leaning  over  his  desk 
— "  ailow  me  to  suggest  that  brevity  in 
your  arguments,  and  a  little  leisure  before 
dinner,  are  both  extremely  desirable,  and 
without  one  we  cannot  have  the  other  to- 
day. In  fact,"  said  he,  in  a  still  lower 
tone,  "  we  ought  to  be  at  Eliot's  at  half- 
past  one  at  the  latest,  and  it  is  now  eleven. 
State  your  points  clearly,  gentlemen,  all 
that  you  wish  to  make,  and  comment  upon 
them  at  the  length  that  you  think  neces- 
sary ;  but  the  court  is  intelligent  enough, 
I  thmk,  to  comprehend  them  without 
prolix  argument  Go  on,  Mr.  Cranston; 
proceed  with  your  argument  I  have 
just  looked  over  your  bill;  there's  no 


necessity  for  oonsuming  time  with  raid- 
ing it." 

Though  I  was,  without  doabt,  as  deeply 
in  love  as  any  youn^  man  in  New  Eng- 
land, nevertheless,  m  ten  minutes  alUr 
Cranston  had  risen  to  his  feet,  I  had  wholly 
forgotten  Mary  Smith.  As  I  listma 
admiringly  but  anxiously  to  the  iDgeniom 
and  forcible  argument  of  my  acate  and 
learned  friend,  I  ceased  to  fear  that  he 
might  be  my  rival  in  a  love  suit,  and 
remembered  only  that  he  was  my  antago- 
nist in  the  issue  of  Peck  v.  Harris.  If 
a  lawyer  be  crossed  in  love,  there  is  surely 
no  necessity  of  his  dying  with  a  broken 
heart,  or  of  mounting  his  steed  and 
gomg  off  to  the  wars.  If^  in  the  ooort- 
room.  and  in  the  excitement  and  absorb- 
ing interest  of  a  trial,  he  cannot  for  the 
time  forget  his  private  griefe,  be  is  no 
lawyer. 

As  I  have  before  told  you,  gentlemeiiL 
this  cause  of  Peck  v.  Harris  was  one  of 
considerable  importance,  and  Cranston  had 
evidently  prepared  himself  carefully  fer 
the  argument  lie  spoke  with  an  air  of 
confidence,  and  with  that  fluency  of  die- 
tion  which,  except  in  a  few  remarkabfe 
instances,  is  the  result  of  only  constant 
practice.  I  saw,  with  misgivings,  that  a- 
majority  of  the  bar  seemed  to  be  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  correctness  of  his  law 
and  his  logic,  and  thankful  enough  was  I 
that  the  issue  was  to  be  decided  not  by 
them,  but  by  the  clear-headed  and  learned 
jurist  who  sat  on  the  bench  above  us, 
listening  with  serious  attention  to  the 
earnest  speech  of  the  eloquent  advocate 
addressing  him.  occasionally  taking  notes 
with  imperturbable  gravity,  and  sometimes 
reaching  forward  for  the  books  from  wbidi 
Cranston  cited  his  authorities.  Cranston 
spoke  about  half  an  hour,  and  when  he 
sat  down,  although  I  had  been  pretty  well 
convinced  that  I  had  the  law  on  my  side, 
I  trembled  for  my  case. 

** There,  Level"  he  whispered,  as  he 
took  his  seat,  ana  gathered  his  papers  to- 
gether, "  I've  finished  you ;  but  don't  die 
hard.  It's  unpleasant  to  see  even  an  ad* 
versary  struggling  in  the  agonies  of  death ; 
but  get  up  and  go  through  the  motions  to 
satisfy  your  clients,  and  we'll  go  orer^ 
take  a  punch,  and  dress  for  dinner." 

''Wait  an  hour  and  see  who's  the 
corpse,"  I  retorted,  making  a  hasty  memo- 
randum on  my  brief. 

"  Go  on,  Air.  Level,  if  you're  ready," 
said  the  Judge,  looking  at  the  clock  OYer 
his  spectacles. 

"  May  it  please  your  Honor,''  said  I^ 
rising,  and  addressing  the  court,  and  be- 
ginning a  speech  of  some  twenty  minatM 
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th,  which,  though  little  more  ex- 
than  my  brief,  was  yet,  I  am 
to  believe,  a  good  one,  to  the  point 
Sective,  for,  without  anticipating 
8  to  inform  you,  gentlemen,  that 
preme  Court  of  Errors  has  since  de- 
ne law  to  be  as  I  claimed  it  was, 
lich  would  be  immodest  and  other- 
mproper,  no  sooner  had  I  taken 
kt  at  its  conclusion,  wiped  my  face, 
ank  a  sip  of  lukewarm  water,  than 
on  rose  to  reply,  without  a  word 
le  bantering  by  way  of  interlude ; 
t  the  same  time,  old  Governor 
r,  whom  I  knew  by  reputation  to 
I  of  the  soundest  lawyers  in  the 
suddenly  deluged  a  tin  spittoon 
obacco  juice,  tipped  his  arm-chair 
ys,  leaned  over  towards  me,  and 
a  an  emphatic  whisper,  "  You're 
jroung  man,  and  if  Walker  decides 
t  you,  carry  it  up." 
iv,  too,  that  my  antagonist  had  been 
«d  at  the  method  of  my  defence, 
kiently  labored  hard  to  controvert 
se  of  reasoning  to  meet  which  he 
t  prepared  himself.  You  see,  gen- 
.  the  main  point  in  the  case  was 
i  and  B,  co-partners,  residing  in 
'ork,  contract  with  C — 
3  the  stout  gentleman,  who  had  up 
time  listened  attentively,  yawned 
most  infectious  manner. 
I  second  thoughts,"  said  the  lawyer, 
I  not  trouble  you  with  a  statement 
case.  It  is  reported  in  the  last 
i  of  Knight,  the  21st.  page  306,  and 
D  read  by  any  of  you  that  are  cu- 

Judge  had  been  gazing  for  a  minute 
is  spectacles,  in  an  abstracted  man- 
>k  out  his  watch,  and  compared  it 
he  clock-dial  on  the  front  of  the 
',  opposite  the  bench,  and  glancing 
Is  Cranston  and  mo,  he  quietly  said, 
1  give  my  opinion  in  this  case,  gen- 
,  to-morrow  morning,  at  the  open- 
the  court.  It  is  now  one  o'clock," 
tinned,  with  a  sweeping  glance  at 
aole  body  of  lawyers  before  him, 
nally  rested  on  the  clock.  "Mr. 
;  adjourn — " 

your  Ilonor  please,"  cried  half  a 
lawyers  at  once,  springing  to  their 
id  anxious  to  press  their  motions 
adjournment 

iutlemen,"  remarked  the  urbane 
^'  allow  me  to  remind  you  that  it  is 
mer  hour,  and  unless  some  gentle- 
ishes  to  make  a  motion  to-day  that 
be  as  well  made  to-morrow,  I  shall 
3  sheriflf  to  adjourn  the  court.  The 
;entlemen,  will  not  be  impanelled 


in  the  first  case  to-morrow  until  tern 
o'clock,  and  I  will  come  in  at  nine  to  heir 
motMns.  Mr.  Sheriff,  adjourn  the  court 
until  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning." 

I  was  a  good  deal  dismayed,  when,  in 
the  privacy  of  my  own  chamber  at  the 
tavern,  I  prepared  to  dress  myself  fbr 
dinner,  and  began  to  overhaul  the  scantr 
wardrobe  closely  packed  in  mv  smau 
trunk,  which,  at  starting  from  home,  I 
had  supposed  would  be  Une  enough,  and 
every  way  sufficient  for  my  journey  to 
and  from,  and  brief  business  sojourn  in 
the  quiet  country  town  of  Guildlord. 

*'  Have  you  got  a  pin  ?  "  inquired  OraD- 
ston,  putting  his  head  in  at  the  door. 
"  My  mother  and  sister  went  away  last 
week  to  Sachem's  Head,  and  here's  a 
button  off  my  shirt  I  wish  it  was  in 
Mrs.  Judy  M'Mullin's  eye,  and  be  huiged 
to  her ! " 

"  Heady  in  there  ?  "  inquired  the  voice 
of  Judge  Walker  at  the  door;  and 
forthwith  that  portly  gentleman  made 
his  entrance,  attired  in  a  new,  lustrous, 
blue  coat,  black  pantaloons,  and  a  light 
buf^  cashmere  vest,  buttoned  loosely 
across  his  bit>ad  chest,  leaving  exposed 
the  snowy  frill  and  ruffle  of  his  shirt. 

"  My  eyes !  "  cried  Cranston,  "  what  a 
dandy ;  did  you  ever  see  the  like  before  in 
your  life  ?  " 

**  Not  on  him,"  I  replied ;  "  he  never 
dresses  that  way  in  our  county." 

*•  Nor  any  where  else  but  in  Guild- 
ford," continued  Cranston.  "  What  did  I 
tell  you  yesterday  ?  " 

"  Come,"  said  the  Judge,  smiling  be- 
nevolently at  our  remarks ;  "come,  Eliot's 
wagon  is  at  the  door." 

"  Look  at  him  !  "  cried  Cranston  ; 
"bn't  it  too  bad.  There  he  is,  full  five 
and  fifty—" 

"  No,  no,  not  by  five  years  and  more," 
interposed  the  Judge. 

*^  Gray  as  a  badger,"  continued  Cran- 
ston, "and  superior  to  all  earthly  pas- 
sions, except  a  love  for  his  dinner ;  and 
yet  he  is  as  neat  and  trim  as  if  he  had 
just  stepped  from  a  bandbox ;  while  we, 
young  fellows,  going  not  to  dinner  but  to 
look  at  and  sigh  after  a  pair  of  pret^ 
girls,  are  forced  to  labor  under  the  disad- 
vantages of  old  coats  and  ill-appointed 
shirts."  ^ 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  we  are  losing  time," 
cried  the  Judge,  impatiently. 

We  found  a  Jersey  wagon  and  a  span 
of  fine  horses  and  a  driver  waiting  for  us. 
and  got  aboard  the  vehicle,  closely  watchea 
during  the  operation  by  the  artist,  Mr. 
Fitzhoward,  and  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Higgin- 
son,  who  sat  at  the  fiufther  end  of  the 
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piaiza,    gmoking   their    after-dinner   ci- 

Eliot  stood  at  the  door  as  we  drove  up 
to  his  house,  and  gave  us  a  hearty  wel- 
•ome.  The  supplementary  greeting  that 
I  got  was  especially  cordial,  and  Eliot 
laid  to  me  in  a  whisper,  as  he  led  me  into 
the  house  by  the  hand,  the  other  guests 
preceding  us,  •*  Lovel.  you  can't  tell  how 
glad  I  am  to  see  you  here  at  last.  It  is 
my  fault  that  the  visit  was  not  made 
years  ago." 

*•  Pooh ! "  said  I,  returning  the  pressure 
of  the  hand  by  which  these  words  were 
accompanied,  ^*  I  was  more  to  blame  than 
you  in  our  unfortunate  difference.  But 
never  mind,  we  are  friends  again  now, 
and  I  am  here.  AVTe  will  make  up  for  lost 
time." 

I  felt  a  good  deal  of  trepidation  at  the 
idea  of  entering  the  presence  of  Cousin 
Helen  and  Miss  Smith.  The  do<>r  be- 
tween the  hall  and  the  drawing-room 
stood  open,  and  from  within  came  a  soft, 
rustling  noise  of  ladies'  silken  dresses.  I 
know  of  no  more  appalling  sound  than 
this  may  sometimes  be.  Cranston's  ear 
taught  it,  I  think,  for  he  shrugged  his 
shoulders  as  he  gave  his  hat  to  the  ser- 
vant. 

"Come,  gentlemen,"  said  our  host, 
moving  towards  the  door.  In  a  moment 
more  we  had  all  crossed  the  threshold 
and  were  standing  in  the  drawing-room, 
ill  the  l)cwildering  presence  of  three  ele- 
gantly dressed  ladies,  to  whom  we  were 
severally  presented.  Of  course,  during 
the  ceremony,  there  was  considerable 
enunciation  of  names  and  interchanging 
of  the  complimentary  and  conventional 
phrases  that  are  customary  on  such  occa- 
sions. I  was  painfully  embarrassed,  as 
I  well  might  be  under  the  circumstances ; 
and  at  firht,  I  must  admit,  I  hardly  knew 
what  I  was  alwut  I  must  have  jKTform- 
ed  my  part  very  awkwardly,  especially 
for  a  gentleman  of  twenty-seven,  who 
had  travelled  in  £uroi)e  and  wintered  in 
Paris.  I  even  thought  I  detecte<l  a  sup- 
[Hressed  smile  upon  the  faces  of  the  com- 
pany ;  but  of  this  I  could  not  be  sure,  for 
the  cool,  blinded,  shaded  room  seemed 
almost  dark  after  the  glaring,  mid-da^- 
sunlight  out  of  doors.  But  this  suspi- 
cion heightened  my  ^confusion,  and  that 
somethmg  odd  had  happened  was  mani- 
fest from  the  air  of  constraint  and  stiffness 
with  which  conversation  began,  after  a 
moment  of  very  awkward  and  embarrass- 
ing silence. 

When  I  recovered  in  some  degree  my 
self-possession,  I  began  to  look  about  me  a 
litUo.    The  three  ladies  were,  of  course, 


Mrs.  Eliot  and  Miss  Smith  and  her  city 
cousin,  That  I  recognised  Miss  Smi^ 
there  is  no  need  to  tell  you.  and  theoomiii 
too,  of  course,  though  in  the  confusion  «f 
sounds  and  ideas  that  bewildered  nj 
brain  I  had  &iled  to  catch  her  name.  I 
had  heard  only  the  names  of '  Eliot '  and 
^  Smith.' 

Mrs.  Eliot  the  coushi  Helen  of  mj 
early  fancies,  and  I,  as  was  tery  natan!^ 
reguxled  each  other  with  oontddOTabk 
curiosity.  I  saw  that  she  was  a  jvy 
lovely  young  matron,  with  large,  darl^ 
blue,  pensive  eyes,  softly  tinted  dieeki^ 
and  a  sweet  little  mouth  that  uttered  thi 
most  cordial  words  of  welcome,  to  the 
sincerity  of  whkh  her  speaking  eyes  bors 
witness.  She  advanced  to  meet  me  when 
I  was  presented  to  her,  and  held  out  both 
of  her  little  white  hands,  and  told  me 
again  and  again  that  I  was  a  most  wel- 
come guest  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
man  to  be  indifferent  to  such  a  winsome 
manner  in  a  woman.  Many  a  man^ 
heart  is  coased  out  of  his  possession  in 
this  pleasant  way.  And  this  charmiu 
httle  woman,  with  such  a  wealth  of  soft 
brown  hair,  with  such  mild,  pretty  eye% 
and  such  a  rich,  mellow,  musical  vom^ 
betokening  a  good,  affectionate  heart, 
might  have  been  my  gentle,  loving  wife. 

But,  at  this  moment,  I  threw  a  glanos 
of  couiparison  at  Miss  Smith,  and  ^  Heav- 
ens ! "  thought  I,  as  I  met  the  gaze  of  her 
brilliant  eves;  *^I  should  love  her  to 
madness  if  I  had  forty  charming  little 
wives  like  cousin  Helen." 

Mrs.  Eliot  made  me  sit  by  her  on  the 
sofa,  and  when  the  company  had  began 
to  talk  again  after  the  awkward  silence 
of  which  i  have  spoken,  she  said  to  me  m 
an  earnest  undertone :  "  We  ought  to  bw 
your  forgiveness  for  this  foolish  scene.  I 
protested  against  the  whole  affair,  for  I 
thought  Frank  should  tell  you,  but  he 
insisted  that  it  would  be  just  the  thing 
to  put  every  body  at  ease  at  once." 

1  didn't  know  what  this  meant,  hot 
supposing  that  I  was  expected  to  reply. 
I  uttered  a  little  short,  forced  laugh,  and 
said,  *•  Yes,  oh  yes." 

"  We  shouldn't  have  heard  that  yoa 
were  in  Guildfonl,  and  you  might  haTS 
gone  away  again,  but  Mury  Smith,  only 
this  morning,  tohl  us  that  she  rode  out  in 
the  stage  with  you  on  Saturday,  and  then 
Frank  and  she  contrived  this  sfumd 
scene.  For  my  part,"  continued  the  lady. 
with  a  contemptuous  curl  of  her  pret^ 
lip.  ^'  I  don't  like  these  domestic  dramas ; 
they  are  too  Frenchy,  and  this  was  jnst 
such  a  failure  as  I  predicted.  Instead  of 
every  body's  laughing  and  having  the. 
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embarrassment  «nd  reserre 
oat  of  them,  it  served  only  to 
B  all  stiffer  than  ever." 
n  Helen  appeared  to  be  sadly  on- 
iind  I  was  completely  mystified. 
d  another  inane  little  laugh. 
wasn't  you  surprised  though,  Mr. 
'  asked  the  Judge,  who  was  seated 
sofa  at  the  other  side  of  Mrs. 

1,  yes ;  somewhat  so,"   said  I  at 

re. 

plendid  joke,   /  think,"   said  the 

ital ! "  added  Cranston. 
cry  stupid  one,"  remarked  Miss 
with  an  air  of  quiet  disdain.  "  I 
[  ought  to  say,"  she  added  in  a 
;  afler,  with  a  flushed  face  and 
;  half  angrily  at  her  cousin,  "  that 
>  party  to  it." 

g  your  pardon,  my  dear,"  retorted 
tin,  with  an  indifferent  air,  "  but 
€ — one  of  the — victims." 
u  1  had  forgotten  to  say,  had, 
quiring  for  liis  mother,  with  a 
of  singular  meekness,  suddenly 
room.  So  it  happened  that  he 
»  part  in  this  incomprehensible 
ition. 

I  pleased  to  observe  that  Cran- 
urtiality  for  the  dark-eyed  cousin 
mrently  sincere.  He  had  seated 
at  first  by  her  side,  and  engaged 
i  lively  conversation ;  he  claimed 
us  acquaintanceship  on  the  ground 
tage-ride,  and  she,  on  her  part, 
ig  an  utter  want  of  recollection  of 
.▼ing  seen  him  before,  while  ex- 
her  infinite  delight  that  she  had 
h,  to-day.  experienced  that  plea- 
diss  Smith's  cousin  was  manifest- 
y  brilliant  creature,  and  not  at  all 
;  men.  Mrs.  Eliot  and  the  Judge 
y  fell  into  a  discourse  concerning 
ther.  and  I,  having  mustered  all 
"age  requisite  for  such  a  desperate 
king,  crossed  the  room  and  took 
near  Miss  Smith.  Having  effect- 
movement,  it  of  course  very 
mme  a  matter  of  extreme  propri- 
.  after  a  while,  of  imminent  neces- 
ay  somewhat  to  my  fair  neighbor, 
my  remark  might  not  happen  to 
icularly  profound  or  interesting ; 
uld  think  of  nothing  to  say,  and 
moments  flew  1  could  feel  my 
face  benumbed  and  stiflened  by 
»;  my  tongue  was  paralyzed,  and 
lips  seemed  incapable  of  the  ofiioe 
alation.  Cranston,  meanwhile, 
ting  on  famously  with  the  dark- 
ly^ who  was  laughing  heartily  at 


some  of  his  drollery,  ftnd  the  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Eliot  were  talking  politics. 

The  necessity  of  submitting  some  sort 
of  a  remark  for  the  consideration  of  Um 
beautiful  Miss  Smith  had  now  come  to 
be  absolute.  I  was  at  my  wit's  end, 
striving  to  invent  some  pertinent  observa- 
tion. There  was  an  air  of  reserve  aboat 
the  lady  that  set  me  back  distressingly. 
She  was  far  more  beautiful  than  I  had 
supposed  her  to  be,  and  she  had  a  man- 
ner of  stateliness  and  hauteur  that  was 
as  unexpected  to  me  as  it  was  embarrass- 
ing. She  was  taller,  and  her  form  mora 
rounded ;  her  cheek  had  more  color,  and 
her  eye  more  fire  and  depth  than  had 
been  apparent,  the  day  I  had  seen  her  in 
the  coach ;  there  was  the  same  indescrib- 
able fascination  about  her  that  had  caused 
my  abrupt  plunge  into  the  restless  sea  of 
love,  but  it  now  seemed  intensified,  mag- 
nified, multiplied.  I  felt  that  my  doom 
was  sealed,  my  fiite  fixed,  and  for  th* 
first  time  in  my  life  was  conscious  that 
upon  the  will  of  a  woman  depended  th* 


creature  will  ever  be  mine?"  Where- 
upon I  forgot  to  breathe,  and  recovered 
only  with  a  gasp  that  I  was  fiun  to  dis- 
guise by  an  awkward  attempt  at  a  cough, 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  it  sounded  as  if  I 
had  hiccupped.  Then  I  was  forced  to 
answer  my  own  question  mentally,  and 
say  to  myself:  **  No,  sir,  it  isn't  a  possi- 
ble thing.  You  will  never  be  so  happy. 
Some  other  man  — " 

Meanwhile,  I  said  nothing,  and  Misi 
Smith  also  preserved  a  strict  silence. 
She  sat  within  an  arm's  length  of  me,  in 
a  large,  old-fashioned  chair,  with  her  noe 
indeeid,  turned  towards  me,  but  with  her 
glance  Averted.  What  folly  for  me  to 
attempt  to  describe  her^  gentlemen  I  Im- 
agine the  most  beautiful  woman  thtA 
your  fancy  can  paint  and  —  Miss  Smith 
was  far  more  beautiful.  But,  notwith- 
standing her  superb,  queenly  mien.  I 
noticed  that  her  bosom  heaved,  ner 
breath  came  quick  and  short,  her  nostrils 
slightly  dilated  at  each  inspiration,  and 
there  was  an  occasional  nibbling  at  her 
compressed  nether  lip,  with  her  littls 
pearls  of  teeth,  and  a  nervous  motion  of 
her  head,  that  betokened  more  agitation 
than  she  could  entirely  conceal. 

This  encouraged  me  somewhat,  for  if 
she  had  appeared  wholly  self-possessed^ 
1  never  could  have  dared  to  address  her. 
At  last  recovering  the  partial  use  of  my 
lips  and  tongue.  I  began  in  a  husky  tone^ 
--^*<  If  I  eoold  htiift  UneaeeUy  tbs  ottac 
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day,  that  I  should  have  the  honor  of 
meeting  you  here,  the  pleasure  I  found  in 
my  journey  would  have  been  greatly  en- 
hviocd." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Miss  Smith, 

deigning  to  raise  her  eyes  to  my  glowing 

countenance    for  the  first  time ;  "  ah, 

then,  you  are  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 

.  came  in  the  coach  with  us,  Saturday  ?  " 

What  could  I  say  1  She  looked  at  me 
with  an  air  as  if  trying  to  recognize  my 
features.  That  this  was  acting,  I  was 
very  sure.  But  what  could  be  the  reason 
of  her  wish  to  affect  such  an  unflattering 
forgctf Illness  of  my  person. 

*'Then,"  said  I,  after  a  short  pause, 

rather  thinking  aloud  than  really  intend- 

.  ing  to  ask  the  question,  "  then  you  did 

not  expect  to  see  me  to-day,  until  I 

came  ?  " 

*'I  most  certainly  did  tm)^,"  replied 
Miss  Smith,  emphatically,  and  with  an 
angry  glance  at  her  cousin. 

Mrs.  Eliot,  with  an  anxious  and  trou- 
bled face,  began  to  say  something,  but 
most  fortunately,  at  this  moment,  Frank 
entered  with  his  mother.  I  immediately 
recognized  the  old  lady  that  I  had  seen 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat,  at  the  time 
of  my  summerset  and  dive.  She  had  by 
no  means  forgotten  the  imlucky  occur- 
rence that  I  have  just  mentioned,  or  the 
concern  that  she  had  felt  on  witnessing 
it,  and  she  forthwith  placed  herself  in  a 
large  rocking-chair,  which  her  son  placed 
near  mine,  and  commenced  a  very  ani- 
mated conversation. 

"You  can't  think,  Mr.  Level,  how 
frightened  I  was,"  said  she,  alluding 
to  my  falling  overboard — the  which,  it 
seems,  was  an  event  that  had  made  a 
deep  impression  on  her  memory.  "  Didn't 
you  hear  mo  scream  ?  I  supposed,  of 
course,  you'd  be  ground  to  atoms,  be- 
tween the  steamboat  and  the  vessel! 
Qidn't  you  hear  me  scream  ?  " 

"1  think  likely,"  I  replied  j  «I  heard 
■evend  cry  out  as  I  fell.'' 

"Oh  yes,"  continued  the  old  lady, 
■buddering  at  the  recollection,  till  she 
rustled  in  her  stiff,  black  silk  dress,  like 
a  field  of  maize  in  the  wind ;  "  you  must 
have  heard,  if  you  took  any  notice  at  all. 
I  know  I  screamed  as  loud  as  I  could, 
which  was  not  very  loud  either,  perhaps, 
I  was  so  scared  and  horror-struck.  But 
I  screamed  the  best  I  was  able  to,  and 
•o  did  Helen  here.  She'd  noticed  you 
iome  time  before  we  knew  who  you  were, 
and  I  heard  her  speak  to  Frank,  ana 
point  you  out  to  him.  She  thought  you 
must  be  the  captain,  you  was  so  tall  and 
.  ftnight;  and  after  Frank  told  us  who 


you  were,  she  kept  watching  jon,  and 
when  you  were  getting  down  on  tfait 
shelf  from  which  you  jumped,  sbe  spoki 
to  Frank  again,  and  told  him  to  ask  yott 
not  to  jump.'^ 

The  old  lady  paused,  quite  out  of 
breath,  and  had  recourse  to  her  smdF- 
box,  and  then  passed  it  to  the  Jodge. 
Miss  Smith  snapped  several  of  the  ivoiy 
sticks  of  her  fan,  and  gnawed  awaj  at 
her  rich,  ripe  under  lip,  in  a  way  that  Fd 
have  given  the  world  to  imitate.  Mn. 
Eliot,  I  was  not  much  surprised  to  ob- 
serve, seemed  a  little  annoyed,  and  Fmk 
and  the  cousin  exchanged  sly  glanoeB  of 
merriment,  and  then  went  toi  talking 
busily,  the  one  to  Judge  Walker,  «nd  the 
other  to  Cranston. 

"I  really  feel  quite  well  aoqnaintod 
with  you,"  resumed  the  old  lady,  trying 
to  find  her  pocket  in  the  fblda  of  her 
dress,  to  put  up  her  snuff-box.  **  Frank 
used  to  write  so  much  about  yon  in  his 
letters,  and  how  kind  you  were  to  him 
when  he  was  sick  in  Italy.  And  I  be- 
lieve you  used  to  write  to  Helen,  didn't 
you?"  she  continu^  with  a  rognish 
smile  slyly  breaking  out  about  lier  month ; 
"and  don't  you  recollect,  Mr.  LoTel,  the 
little  heart  you  sent  to  her  ?  Well,  jon'rt 
married  now,  and  that  was  a  great  wtule 
ago,  so  it's  no  barm  to  say  that  she  has 
got  the  heart  yet.  I  saw  it  in  her  work- 
box  the  other  day," 

"  Oh,  mamma,"  cried  Mrs.  Frank-ElMt 
reproachfully,  "  you  are  mistaken  m^-  " 

"  Tut,  child,  Fm  not,"  said  the  old  hdjr. 

"  We  all  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  Lovel," 
said  Mrs.  Frank  Eliot,  with  a  gUnce  at 
her  husband  ;  "  I  have  been  trying  to 
tell  him  how  heartily  welcome  he  is  hm." 

"  Oh  yes,  indeed,"  cried  the  old  lady, 
'*  we  are  rejoiced  to  see  him  here  finally. 
Pray,  Mr.  Level,  why  didn't  you  bring 
your  wife  with  you?  Frank  naed  to 
know  her,  I  believe ;  we  should  have  been 
delighted  to  see  her." 

I  stammered  and  explained  that  I  was 
yet  a  bachelor.  "Dear  met"  exclaimM 
the  astonished  dowager,  "  do  tell !  why ; 
excuse  me,  but  really,  I  thought — ^whV ! 
I  heard  that  you  married  a  F?ench  lady, 
and  that  was  the  reason — well,  of  course 
Pin  mistaken,  and  Tm  elad  of  it;  but 
where  did  I  get  such  an  idea  ?  " 

Frank  and  his  wife  laughed  heartily 
and  exchanged  glances  that  assured  me 
that  he  had  confcsi«ed  to  cousin  Helen  his 
lapse  at  Paris,  beforo  my  revelations  had 
reached  her  ears  by  the  way  of  MiM 
Smith.  Every  body  else  smiled,  even 
Miss  Smith  did,  who  was  playing  with 
the  broken  fan  in  her  la|i» 
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Emboldened  bj  this  i,  turned  towardg 
her.  "You  heard  my  story  the  other 
day,"  said  I,  affecting  an  ea^  style  of 
talking.  "  I  leave  it  to  you,  is  it  fair  that 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eliot  should  laugh  at  me '?  ^' 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  replied  Miss  Smith,  with 
a  glance  at  once  merry  and  disdainful  **  I 
don't  see  how  they  can  help  it" 

"•  Why  ! "  exclaimed  the  old  lady,  turn- 
ing towards  her  with  a  look  of  admoni- 
tion. 

"  Oh !  Frank  Eliot ! "  suddenly  cried 
the  dark-eyed  cousin,  with  extraordinary 
Tivacity,  and  springing  from  her  seat 
^  when  did  you  get  those  beautiful  deer? 
Oh !  the  darlings  r'  she  continued,  running 
across  the  room  to  a  window,  whicl^ 
reaching  to  the  floor,  opened  upon  the 
piazza  of  one  of  the  wings.  ^^I  must  go 
•ot  and  see  them ; "  and  out  indeed  she 
ran,  pursued  by  Cranston.  Miss  Smith 
also  rose  to  follow,  but  was  detained  by 
the  old  lady.  '^My  dear,"  said  she, 
'^don^  think  of  going  out  in  this  broiline 
sun  without  a  bonnet.  You'd  be  tanned 
like  an  Indian ;  you  know  how  easily  you 
freckle,  chUd." 

^  But,  aunty—  " 

"  Stay  here,  child,"  msisted  the  dowager 
diaking  her  head,  "  I  shall  want  you  in  a 
iBoment  to—  " 

"  Well,"  cried  Frank,  interrupting, 
'^Lovel,  how  do  you  like  Miss  Smith? " 

I  was  completely  astounded  by  this 
question,  and  gazed  stupidly  towanis  the 
Udy  thus  abruptly  mentioned. 

^  Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  speak- 
ing to  his  wife,  "that  Lovel  has  been 
■mitten  by  the  charms  of  our  lively  friend, 
and  has  promised  to  forgive  me  all  my 
trespasses  and  sins  to  himward,  in  con- 
aideration  that  I  have,  in  turn,  promised 
to  say  a  good  word  for  him  to  Mary? 
Recollect  uiat  we  rely  on  your  discretion," 
ha  added,  wajking  up  to  Miss  Smith  her- 
self and  tapping  her  on  the  shoulder  as 
she  stood  at  the  window.  ^  I  ought  not 
to  have  exposed  Lovel  before  you.  He 
should  have  a  chance  to  make  love  for 
himself:" 

^  Fifty  chances,  if  he  pleases,"  replied 
Hiss  Smith,  actually  giving  me  a  pleasant 
amile^  albeit  there  was  a  slight  alloy  of 
disdam  in  it.  "He'll  be  sure  to  ^n," 
ahe  added  sarcastically,  "  he  is  such  a 
proficient  in  the  art  of  wooing.  I  wish 
you'd  let  me  go  out,  aunty,"  said  she 
again  turning  towards  the  window,  ^  and 
then  yon  may  all  talk  without  being 
•bliged  to  rely  on  my  discretion." 

"No,  no,"  said  the  dowager,  "  the  sun 
IB  too  hot" 

"  I  oouldnV'  added  Mrs.  Frank  Eliot 


Miss  Smith  almost  pouted,  and  I  ven- 
tured a  smart  pull  at  one  of  my  whiskers 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  question 
whether  I  was  in  (act  wide  awake  or 
dreaming.  The  evidence  thus  obtained 
tended  somewhat  to  dispel  the  doubts  I 
had  begun  to  entertain. 

"Mary's  a  nice  girl,  Mr  Lovel,  and 
would  make  you  a  good  wife,"  said  t^o 
old  lady,  fumbling  after  her  snuff-box. 
"  She's  %  capital  housekeeper,  and  when 
she  settles  down  steady,  sheUl  be  a 
woman  that'll  make  some  man  happy. 
I  beg  your  pardon,  but  really  I  can't  nelp 
talking  to  you  as  if  I  had  known  you  a 
long  time." 

"Well!"  thought  I,  dumbfoundered 
with  amazement,  "  if  this  isn^t  cool  may  I 
never—"  I  glanced  at  the  young  lady 
so  strongly  recommended  to  me.  She 
stood  at  the  window  apparently  watching 
the  brunette  and  Cranston  plajring  with 
the  deer  on  the  lawn,  in  p^ect  uncon- 
cern at  the  conversation  of  which  she  her- 
self formed  so  distinguished  a  subject 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment  I 
suppose  thev  were  looking  wonderinglv 
at  the  blank  expression  of  my  face,  it 
gave  me  opportunity  for  reflection,  and 
the  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  my  bewil- 
dered mind.  * 

"  I  have  been  most  confoundedly  mis- 
taken," said  I — mv  presence  of  mind  was 
wholly  g(nie  and  I  thought  aloud  in  xsij 
earnestness.  "  It  must  be  then,"  said  I, 
"  that  she  "—I  nodded  towards  the  window 
—"is  not  Miss  Mary  Smith.' 

The  lady  whom  I  had  designated  started 
and  turned  quickly  round.  The  blood 
rushed  to  h^i  f-icc.  she  bit  her  lip,  and 
clasped  her  ban  is  with  a  shrinking 
manner  for  a  mom -mi  t.  touring  which  it  was 
evident  that  she  was  mtist  pamfully  em- 
barrassed, and  then  in  a  breath's  space 
she  drew  herself  up  haughtily,  and, 
Heavens!  what  a  beautiful  expression  of 
scornful  anger  was  in  the  flMhipg  glance 
that  Eliot  and  I  were  entitled  to  divide 
equally  between  us.  Frank  returned  the 
glance  for  a  moment  ^th  a  blank  stare, 
and  then  suddenly  seizing  hold  of  the 
Judge,  the  pair  went  off  together  with  a 
roar  like  a  double-barrelled-e;un. 

"  Frank,  vou  are  too  bad ; "  cries  his 
wife  reproadifullv.  "  Did  he  tell  you  she 
was  Miss  Smith  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Never,  never;"  cried  Frank,  "did  I, 
Lovel?"  ' 

"  No,"  said  I,  «  Deacon  Ourtiss—  " 

"Didn't  you  hear  me  when  I  presented 
him  to  you  all  ?  "  cried  Frank,  when  he 
had  recovered  from  the  extremity  of  his 
fit  of  merriment    '*  Didn't  I  do  it  right  ?  " 
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Mrs.  Eliot  agsin  turned  to  me,  I  had 
I17  this  time  begun  to  recover  my  scat- 
tsred  Ren5«8,  for  the  fair  lady  had  dls- 
appeared  through  the  window.  *4  have 
been  to  blame,"  said  I.  ''This  lady  I 
law  Saturday  in  the  coach.  I  afterwards 
endeavored  to  ascertain  her  name,  and 
•apposed  that  I  had  succeeded.  I  was 
satisfied  that  she  was  Miss  Mary  Smith, 
the  daughter  of  Captain  William  Smith. 
I  came  here  expecting  to  see  her,  and 
found  her  here.  I  heard  no  other  names 
when  I  was  presented  to  the  ladies  than 
'  Eliot '  and  *  Smith,'  and  supposed  that 
it  was  the  name  of  the  lady  who  sat 
yonder  that  I  failed  to  catch.  She,  I  now 
suppose,  is  Miss  Mary  Smith." 

**  At  your  service,  sir,"  suddenly  cried 
the  dark-^yed  damsel,  reappearing  at  the 
window. 

"  And  now,  I  beg  to  know,"  cried  I, 
waxing  desperate,  while  Mrs.  Eliot, 
Frank,  the  Judge,  and  even  the  old  lady, 
who  oegan  to  appreciate  the  scene, 
laughed  in  chorus ;  ^  I  beg  to  know  who 
the  lady  is  that  I  took  to  be  Miss 
Smith  ?  " 

**  Why !  don't  you  know  now  ?  "  asked 
the  old  lady. 

"Oh!  Frank!  Frank!"  cried  M«. 
Eliot 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  replied,  as  well 
as  he  could  for  laughing,"  I  am  guiltless 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  chief  mistake. 
liOvel  told  me  he  saw  Miss  Smith  in  the 
stage — and  so  he  did.     How  did  I  know 

that  he  liad  got  the  wrong ,"  and 

hereupon  every  body  went  into  fits 
again. 

"  But  who  is  the  other  lady  ?"  I  de- 
manded when  the  first  lull  in  the  gale  of 
merriment  occurred. 

"Whv!  don't  you  remember  her?" 
cried  the  old  lady.  "  Why !  she  is  my 
niece,  Helen  Eliot ! " 

«  Helen  Eliot ! "  I  exclaimed. 

"Why:  that's  what  I  supposed  you 
would  find  out  when  I  intnxiuoed  you 
Co-day,"  cried  Frank. "  and  I  supposed 
you  had  found  it  out." 

"  Is  it  possible ! "  sud  I,  turning  to  Mn. 
Frttik  Eliot. 

"Why  no,  indeed,"  replied  that  lady; 
"  she  is  my  sister  Helen.'' 

"  For  God's  sake  then,  who  are  you  ?  " 
1  inquired,  determined  not  to  be  surpris- 
ed at  any  thing;  while  Cranston  and 
the  veritable  Mary  Smith  joined  their 
voices  to  the  general  chorus. 

''Me!"  screamed  the  lady;  "pray 
whom  have  you  taken  me  to  be?  siurely 
/•a  have  called  me  by  my  proper  name 
nereiml  tiBiea  to-day." 


*'Te8,"aadT  sorely  perplend;  *jhl 
▼ou  are  now  Mrs.  Fruik  Slio&---haiI 
had  always  supp*  jed  that  Mr.  Frank  B- 
iot  had  married  Miss  Helen  Eliotr— tki 
cousin  Helen,"  I  added  after  a  pui^ 
"  that  I  used  to  talk  about  with  him." 

"Whereas,"  mterpoeed  Fraidt,  "to 
make  an  explanation  that  I  thoai^ 
would  be  supererogatory  after  jov 
bemg  presented  to  iSe  several  ladies  to- 
day, I  married,  instead,  Miss  Ellen  B- 
iot^  an  elder  sister  of  Miss  Helen  of  tint 
name ;  of  whom,  as  ^ou  say,  we  used  to- 
discourse  somewhat  in  our  days  of  trafsl, 
and  with  whom  you  rode  in  the  stags 
from  the  city." 

"And  with  whom  he  fell  madly  la 
love  "  added  the  Judse. 

"  So  it's  not  me.  after  all,  then,"  cried 
Miss  Mary  Smitn,  in  her  own  proper 
person,  clasping  her  hands  with  a  ste^i 
air.  "Heavens!  what  a  disappoint- 
ment ! " 

"  1  beg  you'll  be  consoled,"  said  Crane- 
ton. 

"Need  I  tell  you  who  the  Other  0» 
is,  Lovel  ?  "  asked  Frank,  taking  his  wk 
and  me  each  by  the  hand. 

"  Quite  a  pretty  toblean,  I  decbn^" 
cried  Miss  Smith.  Just  then  the  dmur 
bell  rang.  "  And  there's  the  promptei^ 
bell,"  she  continued;  "let  toe  cnrtik 
drop." 

Here  Mr.  Lovel,  as  he  called  hinieei( 
abruptly  paused,  and  after  moistoilDff 
his  lips  for  a  moment  at  the  month  </ 
his  brandy  fiask,  took  a  cigar  fhnn  h^ 
case,  and  turned  to  the  revenue-eerrioi 
ofiicer  for  a  light  After  that  he  settled 
himself  in  his  seat,  drew  a  long  breath, 
and  began  smoking. 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  mquired  the  stent  gen- 
tleman with  the  reund-topped  capw 

''  I've  finished,"  replied  Mr.  LofeL 

"  But  what  happeniMi  next  1  **  pfimiitei 
the  stout  gentleman. 

^Dinner,"  said  Mr.  Lovel,  witlKMit 
taking  his  cigar  from  his  lipa. 

"And  what  next?"  still  inquiied  thi 
sleepy  gentleman,  with  great  pertinaeHj. 

"  Wine  and  cigara,  and  further  the  de- 
ponent saith  not,"  said  Mr.  LoveL 

^' Pshaw!"  said  the  stout  gontkn^ 
testily. 

"  A  most  worthy  condnsion  if  it  nraet 
be  so,"  cried  the  sailor.  "  Come,  gentle- 
men, are  you  ready  for  the  next  jam  ?  " 

"  I  should  ruther  hear  whether  the  iMit 
narrator  married  Helen  Eliot; "  said  the 
stout  gentleman,  a  Uttle  sulkily. 

"  I  should  be  happy  to  give  you  all  tki 
Infimnation   in  my  power/*  enid.  Mr. 
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;  *-but  I  hare  at  some  length  given 

he  reason  why,  some  time  since,  I 

ed  never  to  speak  of  my  private 

\  in  a  public  conveyance.    You  can 

y  understand  that  my  experience 

lade  me  cautious." 

r,"  said  the  sailor,  suddenly  touching 

a  the  shoulder,   "Will  you  stand 

trick  now  ?  " 

it  is  my  turn  at  the  wheel,*^  said  I, 

l7- 


There  ensued  a  sfanultaneoos  kissing 
of  the  ^poor  dumb  mouths"  of  the  little 
willow-oovered  flasks,  and  a  general  re- 
lighting of  cigars  and  renewal  of  tobacco 
quids.  After  the  bustle  occasioned  .by 
these  exercises  had  subsided,  I  commenc- 
ed my  story,  which  I  do  not  feel  obliged 
to  put  upon  paper  in  the  same  words.  In 
telling,  it,  therefore,  I  shall  address  my- 
self directly  to  the  reader. 
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PREFACE  No.  1. 


AooBseosna. 


SE  I  describe,  not  to  make  words, 
it  because  there  is  no  abburdi^.  but 
reason,  in  showing  (as  I  wUl  by 
"  accessories  "  show)  what  set  of 
ostances,  under  my  own  control,  I 
r  around  me  and  successfully  use  to 
ite  composition.  I  desire  to  ex- 
as  transparently  as  I  can,  the  work- 
the  machine,  as  well  as  the  product 
bed;  as  a  certain  confectioner  in 
way  grinds  his  chocolate  in  the 
of  all  the  people,  on  a  slab  travers- 
four  great  mullers,  which  do  their 
in  his  front  window. 
*lace.  A  fourth  story  room;  win- 
looking  southward  over  the  mingled 
and  tree  tops  of  a  Puritan  city,  and 
'ard(  just  at  present),  at  the  solemn 
of  a  vast  slow  moving  army  of 
thunderous  clouds,  dehmi^hinfi^ 
the  hither  slopes  of  the  mountain 
in  that  quarter  of  the  horizon, 
oom  is  high,  with  gloomy  purple 
painted  in  distemper,  by  my  artist 
jessor  in  occupancy ;  and  the  only 
ure  having  any  relation  to  this  pre- 
rriting  is  my  chair,  table  and  sta- 
y.  my  books,  whicn  stand  silent, 
itn  their  backs,  according  to  the  un- 
^stom  of  their  kind,  towards  me, 
>wner.  and  the  piano. 
Dime.  Five  p.  m.  ;  day's  work  done ; 
it  the  perfunctory  portion  of  it  is 
-the  treadmill  work.  That  which 
IS  is  voluntary,  and  compares  with 
spetitious  bread-earning  morning 
3  do  the  discursive  meandering  in- 
fttions  of  children  in  the  woods,  or 
rarely  shore-going  adventurers  in 
with  the  tr^dmolendinar  (I  defy 
Oh,  IV. — 13 


criticism;  there  is  both  etymolo^  and 
authority  for  the  adjective.  Besmea,  an 
adjective  I  must  have,  and  could  I  say 
treadm'Uian  ?)  routine  of  the  convict 
At  such  a  time  the  intellect,  unless  over- 
work''d  to  stupidity,  expandk  and  ascends 
as  did  the  liberated  Afrite,  whom  the 
fisherman  f^d  from  the  brazen  jar  into 
which  Solomon  had  be/ti^led  him. 

3.  Circumstances ;  of  which  First : — ^I 
have  played  three  well-fought  games  of 
chess ;  a  Ginoco  Piano,  a  Kuig's  Bishop's 
Gambit,  and  a  King's  Pawn.  One ;  where- 
of, that  the  intellectual  excitement  ensu- 
ing might  be  of  a  pleasant  complexion,  I 
took  pains  to  be  victor  in  two,  and  after 
a  sharp  contest  did  it.  Second;  I  played 
a  nocturne  for  piano-forte^  that  a  due 
proportion  of  sombre  fancies  might  be 
evoked  to  mingle  with  tiie  combative  and 
harshly  vivid  sensattons,  remaining  from 
the  violent  strife  over  the  che884>oard. 
Third ;  I  partook,  and  still  at  this  pre-  4 
sent  writing,    do   fh>iii    time    to  time 

rrtake,  of  a  certain  confection,  which 
know  by  experience  to  possess  a 
power  of  pleasurably  stimulating  tha 
mental  activity  of  the  judicious  eater.  I 
had  intended  not  to  name  the  luxury, 
lest  I  should  be  suspected  of  covert  ad- 
vertising ;  and  lest,  too,  I  should  direct 
the  steps  of  some  abstemious  one  to  a 
harmful  pleasure;  but  that  I  may  shun 
the  still  more  ofifensive  imputation  which 
I  see  in  the  distance,  of  praising  port  wine 
— or  brandy — or  cordial-drops  (vile  ve- 
hicles of  vile  spedmens  of  vile  fluids !),  I 
must  explain. 

^Chocolate  cream-drops."  then,  are 
my  "  particular  wanity."  Discovered  by 
chance,  while  wandering  in  the  wilder- 
ness <n  sweets,  at  Taylor's  or  Thomp- 
son's, the  imperial  c<nifitare  forthwith 
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dethroned  my  preoediDg  base-bom  idols 
—"stick-candy,"  lozenges,  '*pipe,"  va- 
nillic cream,  gum  arabic  drops — and  for 
years  has  oeen  the  sole  candy  of  my 
thoughts.  In  spite  of  a  queer  catalogue 
of  adulterate  matters  from  time  to  time 
discovered,  from  the  list  of  which  in  my 
pocket-book  I  transcribe,  viz.,  ''cinna- 
mon ;  pine  stickf^ ;  hard  coal ;  cotton ; 
quartz  rock;  sand-stone  ditto;  cheap 
maple  sugar ;  coarse  brown  paper  wads ; 
gum  arabic ;  India  rubber  (vulcanized) ; 
lead  ore;  "  in  spite  of  all  I  am  yet  en- 
chained by  the  aromatic  fragrance,  the 
inappreciable  delicacy  of  flavor,  the  vo- 
luptuous mingling  and  melting  of  perfume 
and  sweet,  and — not  bitter ;  yet  no  other 
word  is  eo  near  my  meaning.  By  them 
I  am  enchained ;  and  yet  more  by  the 
mysterious  enlightenment  and  free-flow- 
ing half-inspiration  wliich  a  moderate  in- 
dulgence in  the  peerless  sweet  breathes 
over  the  intellect 

But  I  must  not  diverge '  so  far.  All 
this  time  I  am  only  beginning  to  get 
rq^y  to  commence.  The  confessions  of 
an  American  Candy  Eater  are  yet  to  be 
written.  Perhaps,  if  nobody  steals  my 
thought  I  may  some  time  perform  that 
duty.  In  the  meanwhile,  1  have  given 
the  inmiediate  circumstances  which  with 
me,  at  present,  are  most  favorable  to 
rapid  and  pleasant  writing. 

"Bad's  the  best  then."  (Quisquis 
loquitur,)  On  that  point,  Quisquis,  there 
are  diflcrences  of  opinion.  I  am  doing 
as  well  as  I  can.  Are  you?  {Exit 
Quia,  refuted,)  .r? 

It  was  not  undesignedly  that  I  said, 
with  quasi  tautological  iteration, ''  begin- 
ning to  get  ready  to  commence."  The 
firs^  "  beginning,"  is  done.  The  second, 
"  getting  ready,"  is  an  excursus  into  far 
other  regions  of  thought;  for  whereas 
preface  No.  1  was  a  statement  of  almost 
mechanical  stimuli  to  composition^ 

PREFACE  Na  8 

i0  to  be  an  endeavor  to  analyze  and  ex- 
plain a  principle  or  group  of  principles 
which  is  or  are  to  account  for  pleasures 
arising  from  the  contemplation  and  nar- 
ratk>n  of  subject-matter,  such  in  specific 
character  as  the  subject-matter  of  my 
main  discourse,  viz.,  youthful  experien- 
ces, in  themselves  of  no  great  rarity  or 
significance,  but  evoked  into  definite 
statements  under  the  conditions  con- 
sequent upon  their  long  existence  within 
the  dim  realms  of  the  actor's  memory. 
The  specific  character  of  tlie  subject,  I 
say ;  not  the  particular  experiences,  nor 
their  contemporary  exterior  drcumstan- 


ces ;  but  the  intensified  interest  attach- 
ing to  them,  when  tbe^  are  called  up 
through  the  mists  that  nse  over  the  gnuT 
of  fallen  youthfbi  years — seem  as  p£ui- 
toms  of  past  delights,  smiling  to  us  from 
"Cloudland — gorgeous  land/'  across  a 
distance  as  accessible  as  the  eariy  eterni- 
ty of  God. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  pleasure  of 
wliich  I  have  spoken  are,  I  believe,  two; 
which  I  shall  number  and  subdivide,  for 
the  sake  of  lucid  arrangement^  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  cotemporary  relations  to  the 
mind  of  the  events  remembered ;  under 
which  I  distinguish 

a.  The  importance  of  any  eiven  event, 
as  compared  with  the  body  of  experience 
already  collected.  Such  event  is  largier 
in  comparison  with  such  experience,  than 
any  following  event ;  and  this  proportion 
of  excess  increases  as  the  sum  of  expe- 
rience anteriorly  gathered  diminishga^ 
viz.,  towards  birth.    And 

b.  The  impressibility  of  the  mind.  So 
that,  continuing  to  use  the  metaphor  in- 
augurated in  the  word  **  imprcssibilitv," 
we  have,  taking  circumstances  a  and  b 
together,  the  notion  of  a  heavy  mass  in- 
fringing upon  a  soft  body,  and  the  result- 
ing idea  of  a  deep  impression. 

This  completes  the  illustrative  toalysis 
intended  only  as  to  the  diativctness  of . 
the  memory.  It  remains  to  inquire  why 
these  remembrances  (if  not  grievous  m 
themselves),  when  summoned  into  the 
court  of  our  present  thoughts,  appear  in 
the  witness-box  so  decidedly  to  possess 
the  favorable  regards  of  tlie  court  and  to 
testify  so  invariably  and  so  credibly  to 
the  delightful  nature  of  the  matters  in 
evidence. 

For  this  also  are  reasons  twain,  tiz.,  a. 
The  condition  of  the  individual  during  the 
experiences  in  question.  Body  and  m  nd 
are  (comparatively)  pure  and  healthy. 
The  elastic  growth  of  the  physical  frame 
is  not  yet  clogged  or  distorted  by  the  phy- 
siological crimes — the  errors  and  excesses 
in  fovxl,  drink,  garment,  work,  play,  rest 
— the  social  boneries  which  so  often  con- 
jure up  clouds  for  morning,  and  gloom  for 
the  noontide,  and  thick  and  early  darkness 
fur  the  sunset  of  the  life  which  dawned 
111  fulness  of  joy.  A  constitutional  hap- 
piness is  thus  furnished  to  the  mind; 
and  the  inner  light  of  the  glad  young 
soul  bathes  all  the  obiects  along  iu 
road. 

b.  A  natural  consequence  (for  I  must 
positively  call  in  my  skirmishers,  and  ad- 
vance the  main  body  of  my  paper)  is,  that 
the  disagreeable  parts  of  our  recollectioni, 
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h  by  virtue  of  our  youthful  power  of 
ADce  to  sorrow,  made  originally  but 
impressions  in  comparison  with  the 
it  splendors  of  our  happiness,  fade 
ooner ;  so  that  now,  when  we  look 
the  pictures  which  are  all  that  is 
s  of  youth, 

**Tbo  •hftdows  «U  are  fled,** 

re  gaze  out  from  among  the  dim  laby- 
B  of  strife  and  toil  and  vexation, 
Q  which  our  manhood  has  so  imper- 
>ly  become  entangled  and  beset,  to 
7  gardens  where  we  went  and  came 
ety  and  delight,  neither  knowing  nor 
ig  evil  or  sorrow. 

ere  comes  that  odious  Quisquis  again, 
sharp  but  vulgar,"  with  an  aphor- 
mporting  that  "  much  ruffle  "  stands 
inverse  ratio,  both  of  quantity  and 
:y,  to  the  linen  substratum  in  which 
eres.  He  thinks  that  through  so 
a  gate,  the  little  city  behind  will 
at  and  run  away ;  and  mixes  up  his 
with  absurd  and  incoherent  refer- 
to  "  mountains  "  and  "  mice." 
Quisquis  I  answer  thus  (not  stoop- 
'  re^rd  any  charges  of  sophistication 
onsistency,  which  he  may  trump  up 
3t  such  answer) ;  that  I  have  writ- 
p  to  this  point,  two  distinct  though 
treatises ;  and  that  now  I  am  about 
mmence  a  third,  having  absolutely 
sonnection  with  the  store  above  " — 
ation  whatever  to  either  of  the  for- 
»ther  in  matter  or  manner.  This, 
rer,  I  merely  say  to  Quisquis,  with 
\  I  "canna  tie  fashed ; "  for  between 
ader  and  me,  there  is  something  in 
the  fellow  says. 

t  now.  having  "  tarried  a  little,  that 
it  make  an  end  the  sooner," 

Ha  the  cnrUln  that  shadowed  Boigial  **~ 

I  commence,  by  recommencing  the 
ion  which  I  b^an,  and  of  which  I 
lied  the  central  idea,  in  the  two 
\  of  my  motto. 

PBEFAOENo.  a 

jre  were  of  two  us  —  Harry  and  I. 
were  "good  boys  struggling  with 
x>rms  of  fate  " — a  condition  some- 
known  8.S  that  of  suspension  from 
8.  Our  design  was,  as  may  alrea<ly 
)een  conjectured,  to  **  tramp  ;  "  our 
ion  northward,  and  the  time  allowed, 

five  weeks.  We  computed  that 
I  that  time  we  could  (with  interca- 
elps  by  rail  and  stage)  walk  to  Um- 

Lake  (which  is  near,  oh  ungcogra* 
reader,  to  Canada,  or  the  boundary 
un    New  Hampshire  and    Maine), 


pass  some  days  in  woodland  sports  there 
and  thereabouts,  and  return. 

A  summary  description  of  our  prepara- 
tion and  outfit  will  not  be  superfluous, 
and  may  haply  help  some  adventurous 
pedestrian.  We  considered,  then,  that 
we  ought  to  walk  our  thirty  miles  a  day, 
^without  trouble;  and  inasmuch  as  our 
sedentary  collegiate  (and  rusticate)  life 
had  thrown  our  legs  a  little ''  out  of  draw- 
ing." we  took  a  course  of  preliromary 
training,  which  in  my  own  case  was 
brieflv  as  follows.  I  purchased  the  heavy 
cowhide  boots  in  which  I  intended  to 
travel,  and  gave  them  a  terrible  basting 
with  an  artificial  and  water-defying  com- 
pound, of  which  the  "  great  fundamental 
principles  "  .were  India-rubber  and  tallow. 
Them  then,  daily  at  five  a.  m.  I  did  indue, 
and  the  same  from  and  after  the  said  five 
did  diligently  propel  over  distances,  and  at 
speeds,  increasing  from  half  a  mile  on  a 
moderate  walk  to  five  or  six  miles  on  a 
good  swinging  trot  of  seven  miles  an  hour. 
Here  I  will  interpolate  one  caution  to  all 
anteprandial  exercises,  viz.,  to  eat  a  crack- 
er, or  half  a  slice  of  bread,  or  sometl^ng 
of  that  refreshing  nature,  before  starting. 
This  little  snack  will  marvellously  fbrtify 
the  stomach,  which  else  would  often  yield 
to  the  combined  efiects  of  emptiness  and 
fatigue,  and  so  incapacitate  the  enterprising 
gymnast  both  from  breaking  his  fast,  and 
firom  comfortably  doing  his  day's  work. 
At  least  such  is  my  experience. 

While  I  was  thus  coursing  about,  "over 
the  mountain  and  over  the  moor,"  the 
blacksmith  and  trunkmaker  were  prepar- 
ing me  a  knapsack,  on  my  own  plan,  as 
follows.  1.  A  skeleton  of  stout  steel 
wire,  clasped  together  at  the  comers, 
where  necessary,  such  in  shape  and  size 
as  would  be  formed  by  adapting  the  wire 
to  (Ul  the  edges  of  a  box  one  foot  high, 
fourteen  inches  long,  and  three  inches 
.  thick.  2.  A  cover  of  stout  russet  leather, 
sewed  strongly  and  tight  every  where,  ex- 
cept across  one  of  the  longer  narrow  sides 
of  the  sack  which  served  as  a  mouth. 
Over  this  the  leathern  cover  spread  in  a 
flap  which  fell  some  ways  over  the  fur- 
ther e<lg^,  and  was  fastened  by  two  short 
straps,  to  buckles  sewed  upon  the  corres- 
I  tending  broadside  of  the  sack.  Imagine 
ic  in  that  condition,  resting  upon  my 
shoulders,  flap  and  buckles  outward.  It 
iA  sustained  there  by  two  other  straps,  of 
which  each  is  sewea  to  the  upper  edge  of 
that  broadside  of  the  knapsack  which  is 
next  me,  passes  forward  over  the  shoidder 
on  the  same  side,  down,  still  .on  the  same 
side,  under  the  arm,  and  backles  to  the 
lower  edge  of  thie  tamft  »!^  ot  ^SeaAkxa.^-^ 
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sack  to  which  it  is  sewed.  Cross-belts 
are  a  plague.  The  sack,  arranged  as  I 
have  described,  was  donned  and  doffed 
more  qaickly  than  a  jacket,  and  sat 
lightly  and  easily  upon  me. 

In  this  I  stowed  my  travelh'ng  outfit  of 
dothes,  stationery,  and  a  few  materials 
for  making  coarse  artificial  flies. 

Such  had  been  m^  preparations;  afld 
after  dinner  one  day  m  the  beginning  of 
June,  just  as  I  was  despairing  of  Harry's 
adyent  that  day,  and  was  arranging  my 
fishing-tackle  for  a  little  sport  in  the  Con- 
necticut, the  doubtful  steps  of  a  stranger 
came  experimenting  up  the  dark  stairway 
which  led  to  my  room;  a  sharp  knock 
rattled  upon  the  wrong  door,  and,  respon- 
siTe  to  my  intuitively  welcoming  shout 
of  "Come!"  Harry  opened,  suooesfirively, 
into  a  dentist's  and  an  attorney's  offices, 
tried  the  locked  garret  door,  and  ulti- 
mately, by  a  process  of  exhaustion,  found 
and  entered  my  room,  and  greeted  me 
with  a  scientific  sophomoric  howl,  a  short 
war  dance,  and  a  violent  taking  of  the 
hand. 

Our  costumes  were  wonderful.  Mine 
was  as  follows :  blue  check  shirt  curious 
antique  coat  and  pants,  black  glazed  cap, 
finished  with  sheath-knife  in  l^lt  around 
waist.  Harry's,  along  with  mine,  exem- 
plified that  unity  in  variety  which  is  one 
of  the  remotest  and  least  appreciated,  but 
most  satisfactory  conditions  of  beauty — 
the  beauty,  at  least,  of  arrangement.  For 
glazed  cap,  read  chaotic  felt  hat ;  for  blue 
chock,  red  flannel ;  and  with  minor  difier- 
ences,  e,  g.,  in  the  Wrinkles  of  boots, 
color  and  patches  of  garments,  and  char- 
>acter  of  knapsack  (in  which  last  r^rd, 
though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't  say  it,  the 
steel  fi^me  gave  me  a  decided  advantage 
over  Hanry),  we,  like  ''young  Celadon  and 
his  Amelia,"  were  "a  matchless  pair." 
That  *•  Celadon,"  by  the  way,  always 
afflicted  me,  by  means  of  the  notion  lurk- 
ing about  it,  that  friend  Thomson  meant 
to  say  "  Caledon,''  which  is  a  much  more 
mouthfillmg  word,  but  failed,  through 
ignorance  or  carelessness,  leaving  the  pre- 
sent meaching  trisyllable,  with  its  asso- 
ciated ideas  of  celery,  celandine,  and  col- 
anders— three  as  wish-washy  and  diluted 
notions  as  we  shall  readily  find. 

Well,  an  hour  or  two  sufficed  to  write 
a  couple  of  letters,  to  procure  a  certain 
amount  of  dollars  and  of  change,  and  to 
bid  a  brief  and  stem  farewell  to  my  dingy 
old  room,  to  the  busy  world  below,  and 
the  people  generally  in  that  neighborhood, 
none  of  whom,  so  far  as  my  memory 
serves  me,  deigned  any  reply.  We  were 
the  cynosure  of  all  eyas— a  double  star 


of  the  first  magnitude-HUi  we  strolled 
down  Hill-street  to  the  station,  in  a  ver}- 
Califomian  style,  boot-tops  outode^  knap- 
sacks slung,  sheath-knives  stickine  vi- 
ciously oat  from  oar  girdlesi  and  fishii^ 
rods  in  hand.  . 

We  went  by  railroaa  br  on  foot^  withoat 
any  very  remarkable  ezperienoes^  bv 
Springfield  and  Woroester  to  Meredith 
Bridge,  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Winni- 
piseogee.  We  amused  ourselves  in  a 
quiet  way  by  entering  extraordinary 
names  upon  uie  hotel  regiBteTS,  and  by 
talkii^  together  of  our  lai^ge  Soathem 
property,  and  of  the  many  fearfbl  scenes 
through  which  we  had  passed ;  reooont- 
ing  fights,  hunts,  and  gamblii^  adven- 
tures with  a  fiaency  and  fulness  of  inci- 
dent and  description  that  set  the  tavon 
loalbrs  all  agape,  and  prodooed  a  very 
deep  impression  upon  the  inqairinff  mind 
of  one  postmaster,  in  particular.  It  was 
with  sincere  grief,  as  he  informed  as  per- 
sonally, that  he  heard  of  our  resolution  to 
depart  And  his  sorrow  was  a  patriarchal 
one — not  for  himself  alone,  bat  fiar  the 
oommunity  whose  letters  he  handled — as 
if  they  all  were  about  to  lose  weloome 
guests.  Said  he :  "  We're  a  very  intelli- 
gent oommunity  here — very  intelligent. 
We're  all  fond  of  gathering  useful  infor- 
mation; and  when  well-informed  stran- 
gers do  visit  us,  we  enjoy  their  company 
very  much.  Couldn't  yon  possibly  stay 
a  day  or  two  longer?"  We  couldn't, 
possibly !  for  we  were  wondering  already 
now  the  natives  could  hold  the  enormous 
stories  which  they  had  swallowed,  and  we 
anticipated  a  reaction,  within  the  i^ere 
of  whose  infiuenoe  we  did  not  desire  to 
come. 

From  Meredith  Bridge  we  walked  to 
Senter  Harbor,  and  thence,  after  some 
days'  loitering  around  the  lore] j  waters 
of  Winnipiseogee,  Squaxn,  and  Little 
Squam,  not  forgetting  White  Oak  Pond,  a 
feeder  of  the  last,  and  famed  for  great 
pickerel.  But  henceforward  I  shall  not 
describe  joumalwise  the  daily  coarse  of 
our  adventures.  I  will  only  reproduce 
the  few  scenes  whu:h  are  clearest  in  my 
memory,  throwing  them,  for  the  sake  of 
convenient  composition  and  arrangement, 
into  short  chapters. 

L-THE  MOUIITAni. 

Wk  undertook  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Washinjgton.  from  Crawford's,  before  the 
mountain  paths  had  been  worked  over 
and  set  in  summer  order,  and  without  a 
guide.  We  only  carried  matches,  food, 
tin  cups,  and  a  small  portion  of  horrid 
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New  Hampshire  brandy.  An  hour  or 
two  took  us  to  the  summit  of  Mount 
Crawford,  that  mighty  out-sentinel  of  the 
giant  brethren  of  the  AVhite  Hills,  who 
keeps  watch  upon  the  Saco  and  its  nar- 
row meadows,  nearest  Crawford's  House ; 
and  there  we  rested  and  looked  about. 
The  deep  narrow  valley  was  behind  us, 
almost  under  our  feet.  All  around  us 
was  a  sea  of  mountain-tops ;  and  among 
them  Mount  Washington  stood  grandly 
up  in  the  north-east,  dark  blue,  flecked 
with  snow  spots,  distant,  dim,  and  cold. 
After  crossing  Uie  top  of  Mount  Craw- 
ford, the  paw  disappeared.  Worn  and 
washed  away  by  spring  torrents,  it  had 
not  yet  received  its  annual  grading ;  and 
we  were  therefore  left  without  other  guide 
towards  the  secrets  of  the  mountains  than 
the  distant  view  of  the  purple  and  white 
diadem  of  their  gigantic  king. 

After  consultation  had,  we  determined 
upon  taking  a  ^*  bee  line  "  for  our  destina- 
tion ;  and  on  we  went.  Up  the  ridge  of 
a  young  mountain  who  had  climbed  the 
shoulders  of  his  big  uncle  Crawford  to 
get  a  look  at  the  world ;  down  the  other 
side,  through  rocks,-  bushes,  briers,  and 
bogs ;  into  a  narrow  dell  floored  with  an 
indefinite  depth  of  unstable  boggy  mate- 
rial, which  warned  us  of  the  fate  of  Red 
Ringan's  blackguard  brethren  in  the  bal- 
lad of  Lord  Soulis : — 

*•  We  stabled  them  Bare,  in  Tarraa  Hair ; 
We  sUbled  them  sure,"  quo*  be. 
**  Bat  ere  we  ooold  cross  the  qoaking  moM| 
They  all  were  loat  but  me.^ 

But  we  thumped  across,  and  went  on. 
rhen  we  scratched  our  way  through  a 
ipiteful  little  forest  of  thick-set  sumach 
pushes  and  alders,  full  of  dead  and  fallen 
sticks  lying  across  one  another  at  all 
angles,  and  making  a  pretty  intricate 
breastwork,  of  the  same  general  charac- 
ter with  that  raised  by  the  French  and 
Indians,  in  the  year  of  grace  1758,  in 
front  of  Abercrombie,  as  he  was  advan- 
c  ng  to  the  attack  of  Ticonderoga.  This 
also  we  passed;  and  having  climbed  a 
long  and  steep  ascent,  were  brought  to  a 
stand ;  first,  by  reason  of  great  expendi- 
ture of  breath,  and  second,  by  a  trifling 
chasm  of  a  mile  or  so  in  length,  eighty  or 
a  hundred  rods  wicle,  and  some  four  hun- 
dred feet  deep,  whose  sides  approximated 
perpendicularity  and  fully  attained  angu- 
larity. It  seemed  a  base  vacillation  to  go 
round,  particularly  as  we  did  not  know 
how  ias  "round"  might  be,  since  our 
chasm  turned  a  corner  and  went  out  of 
si^ht  behind  a  mountain  at  each  end,  so 
that  we  were  nearly. at  the  tip  of  a  vast 
promontory.    Neither  could  wo  hope  to 


jump  across.  For  although  a  certain 
Swiss  monk  is  said  to  have  iumped  nearly 
as  far  over  an  unbridged  torrent  yet 
there  was  a  lady  in  the  case,  whicn  en- 
couraged him.  He  was,  in  fact,  carrying 
a  damsel  with  whom  he  had  run  off;  and 
was  closely  pursued  by  a  party  of  inqui- 
ring friends,  who  proposed  to  bury  them 
alive,  after  scraping  his  tonsure  off  with 
a  blunt  knife,  or  to  make  them  uncom- 
fortable in  some  other  good  orthodox 
way.  The  monk,  it  will  be  perceived,  had 
great  inducements  to  jump ;  and  he  did 
jump,  and  that  to  good  purpose ;  for  he 
got  safe  off  amongst  the  huls  with  his 
sweetheart,  and  is  there  yet,  for  all  I 
know.  But  we  had  for  stimulus,  only 
the  barren  honor  of  climbing  Mount 
Washington,  who  looked  at  us  without 
changing  countenance,  and  apparently 
without  much  interest  So  reflecting,  we 
resolved  to  climb  unobtrusively  down  this 
side  of  the  chasm,  and  i^  the  other; 
which  we  did  with  the  loss  of  some  part 
of  our  fingers,  and  of  the  largest  part  of 
our  patience ;  for  the  chasm  seemed  posi- 
tively to  have  been  put  there  to  trap  us , 
in  particular.  Having  now  accomplished' 
this  further  portion  of  our  journey,  we 
did  not  seem  to  have  improved  our  pros- 
pects ;  for  whereas,  before,  we  had  only 
a  chasm  in  front,  a  short  inspection  con- 
vinced us  that  we  were  now  supplied 
vrith  that  article  all  round,  except  where 
a  ridgy  and  crooked  isthmus  connected 
our  peninsula  with  a  dozen  or  so  of  miSf- 
oelUmeous  mountains,  in  a  direction  nearly 
opposite  to  that  of  our  route.  Our  new 
position  was,  in  a  military  point  of  view, 
exceedingly  strong ;  impregnable,  in  fkct, 
except  to  heavy  artillery  on  the  neighbor- 
ing peaks ;  and  as  we  had  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  any  potentate  contemplated 
mounting  batteries  thereupon,  we  mieht 
consider  ourselves  quite  safe.  But  this 
did  not  further  our  main  object.  Our 
military  position  was  of  no  more  use  to 
us  in  ascending  Mount  Washington,  than 
a  tail  is  to  a  toad.  And  we  now'  began 
to  receive  telling  volleys  from  other  bat- 
teries than  those  of  earthly  powers,  name- 
ly, from  those  of  the  sun,  whose  rays  fell 
upon  us,  uncounteracted  by  any  breeze. 

An  inquiry  now  for  the  first  time  sug- 
gested itself,  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of 
this  ascent  Abstractly,  the  elevation  of 
our  corporeal  frames  over  certain  rocks 
known  as  Mount  Washington,  did  not 
seem  so  very  distinguished  an  achieve- 
ment Our  way  to  the  summit  was  far 
from  clear.  We  were  on  the  apex  of  a 
hill,  with  an  entire  horizon  of  apices  all 
around  us,  cut  and  split  apart  by  an  id- 
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extricable  tangle  of  yast  and  precipitous 
ravines.  Would  it  not  do  just  as  well  to 
amuse  ourselves  by  rolling  rocks  down 
the  mountain?  We  thought  it  would; 
and  with  considerable  exertion,  dislodgecl 
two  or  three  huge  ones  of  a  ton's  weight 
or  more,  and  trundled  them  over.  They 
leaped  down  with  very  little  noise,  falling 
from  rock  to  rock  with  dead  heavy  thiidsj 
and  striking  out  sparks  and  smoke  from 
every  point  they  hit  Then  we  explored 
our  peninsula,  and  christened  it  Mount 
Washington;  an  act  of  the  same  class 
with  Alexander's  solution  of  the  Gordian 
knot,  and  Charlemagne's  crowning  him- 
self. I  think  it  was  Charlemagne — for  in 
all  three  an  arrogant  yet  noble  inspiration 
of  genius  exlemporized  the  fulfilment  of ' 
an  enterprise  otherwise  impracticable. 
Then  we  rested  a  little ;  resolved  sudden- 
ly, being  rested,  that,  after  all,  we  would 
reach  the  "  old  original "  Mount  Washing- 
ton ;  reserving  the  '*  original "  mount,  in 
case  of  failure.  And  in  pursuance  of  this 
resolve,  we  once  more  set  our  faces  to- 
wards the  calm  brow  of  the  distant  Al- 
pine king,  and  resumed  our  nursery- 
rhyme  progress : 

•*  Here  we  go  up,  ui\  up, 
And  here  wo  go  down,  down,  downy ; 
Here  we  go  backwards  and  forwards, 
And  here  we  go  roand  and  roundy.** 

Down  in  the  bottom  of  the  first  dell 
into  which  we  plunged,  which,  at  its 
depth,  was  just  a  narrow  rift  in  the  rocks, 
laid  in  great  steps,  all  slimy  with  trick- 
ling water  and  slippery  moss,  we  found  a 
lovely  little  spring.  It  gushed  out  in  a 
bubbling  spurt  from  a  cleft  under  an 
enormous  "boulder  in  situ?^  as  Harry 
learnedly  called  it,  as  if  it  were  sadly 
squeezed,  under  ground,  and  glad  to  get 
out  as  fast  as  it  could.  And  moreover ; 
comparing  our  weariness,  and  the  extreme 
heat  of  the  hills,  with  the  fresh  earthy 
coolness  of  the  water,  it  certainly  seemed 
colder  than  any  we  had  ever  seen.  We 
lay  down  to  it.  Out  came  the  tin  cups, 
more  welcome  than  golden  goblet  to  Sar- 
danapalus  or  Bclshazzar ;  and  we  drank, 
then  and  there,  being  in  a  profuse  perspi- 
ration, Iving  upon  cold  damp  stone,  and 
under  the  chilled  thick  stratuni  of  cold 
air  that  settles  down  in  the  depths  of  such 
ravines,  fifteen  half-pints  of  ice-cold  spring 
water,  I  swallowing  eight — two  quarts — 
and  Harry  seven.  We  qualified  the  fool- 
hardy draught  neither  with  deliberation 
nor  with  brandy.  The  thirst  of  such 
climbing  on  such  days  is  intense;  and 
althougii  I  fully  recognized  the  danger  of 
sudden  death,  coucliing  as  it  were  in  the 
clear  depths  of  the  chilly  fountain,  yet 


cupfull  after  cupfull  went  misttislyiiigly 
down  my  throat  until  instantaneous  re- 
pletion came  with  the  very  last  swallow. 
Neither  of  us  felt  any  harm  then  or  after- 
wards, but  I  advise  no  one  tot  tempt  the 
water  sprites  so  far ;  neither  is  it  other 
than  mysterious  that  even  our  perfect 
health  and  elastic  physical  forces  did  not 
collapse  on  the  instant  Bat  alive  and 
refreshed,  thoughtless  and  thankless,  we 
arose  and  went  on.  We  struggled  for^ 
ward  for  two  or  three  hours  more, 
approaching  slowly,  but  not  safely,  to  Uie 
goal  of  our  endeavors.  We  could  see 
more  plainly  the  great  rifts  and  eoUies 
leading  up  the  scathed  flanks  of  Mount 
Washington,  and  the  large  snowdrifts 
remaining  about  his  crest.  We  sat  down, 
after  a  time,  wearied  and  exhausted  upon 
a  peak  apparently  about  as  high  as  the 
old  monarch  himself  not  more  than 
two  or  three  miles  away  from  him,  to 
rest  and  to  gaze.  We  had  risen  so 
high  that  here  and  there  small  clouds 
were  scudding  along  the  mountain-side 
below  us,  and  we  even  passed  through 
one  which  swept  by  us — a  cold  transitory 
mist — on  its  windy  chase  up  the  hiUs; 
and  the  air,  in  spite  of  the  clear  bright 
sunshine  was  cold  and  piercing.  We  sat^ 
however,  in  the  inditlerent  stupidity  A 
extreme  fatigue,  an  hour  or  two,  until  the 
sun  was  well  down  the  western  sky,  and 
behind  a  great  bank  of  clouds  which  had 
been  gathering  in  the  horizon.  Then  we 
came  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the 
best  thing  for  us  was  to  get  back  to  the 
tavern  again  as  soon  as  possible.  So, 
chilled,  stiff,  hungry  and  tired,  we  rose 
and  attempted  to  return ;  but  fell  forth- 
with into  an  ambush  set  against  us  by  the 
Princes  of  the  Powers  of  the  Air,  which 
quickly  reduced  the  scope  of  our  thoughts 
from  distant  enterprise  to  immediate 
safety.  We  had  been  delighting  ourselves 
with  watclung  the  gathering  of  the  clouds 
around  the  great  central  peak.  Eddying 
and  intervolving,  vast  fieecy  hosts  now 
deployed  and  manoeuvred  upon  its  inac- 
cessible flanks.  Sometimes  they  swept 
on  in  long  unbroken  line,  hiding  all  the 
summit  Again,  they  opened  out,  and 
plunged  down  and  away  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  leaving  the  grim  old  king  in  bis 
dark  repose,  alone.  But  this  magnificent 
display  operated  as  a  "  reconnoisance  in 
force,"  to  occupy  the  attention  of  us 
travellers  in  front,  while  the  true  and 
dangerous  attack  came  upon  us  in  flank. 
As  wo  gazed  in  delight  upon  the  thicken- 
ing storm  battalions  around  the  brow  of 
the  mountain  monarch,  the  air  grew  damp 
and  cold  around  us.   The  slanting  remains 
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t-light  faded  into  deep  shadow.  The 
troops  of  a  vast  army  of  dense  mists 
•ing  low  over  our  heads,  came 
n^  off  the  last  light,  and  even  as  we 
]  in  wonder,  the  wonder  faded  into 
IS  the  main  body  of  the  cloudy  host 
ed  upon  us.  It  was  a  cold  thick 
;he  coldest  and  solidest  I  ever  felt ; 
ently  filled,  indeed,  with  little  par- 
of  snow,  which  smote  upon  our  thin 
er  clothing  and  chilled  us  through 
irough  in  an  instant.  Thicker  and 
tr  it  poured  past,  in  interminable 
tes.  taking  our  remaining  strength 
with  the  warmth  of  our  bodies,  and 
ourage  with  our  strength.  We 
ht,  in  this  perplexity,  to  follow  the 

on  .  one    of   whose    summits    we 

downwards,  and  to  grope  our 
>ut  to  the  valley  of  the  Saco  by 
ing  the  fall  of  the  ravines.     We 

not  see  twenty  feet.  The  dark- 
is  the  sun  fell,  momently  increased, 
ttle  local  recollections  having  been 
ened  away  by  the  mist — thorough- 
bgged  in  a  double  sense — we  had 

Srgotten  which  way  the  ridge 
I  downwards.  Having  followed  it 
distanoe  in  one  direction,  and  oom- 
\  an  ascent,  we  concluded  that  we 
going  wrong,  and  went  the  other 

Undef  taking  this  time  to  be  per- 
ng,  we  kept  on  until  we  got  fairly 
from  the  neighborhood  of  our  rest- 
ace,  followed    one    or   two    cross 

which  offered  a  fallacious  prospect 
ding  us  somewhither,  and  just  as 
fell,  were  thoroughly  lost,  colder, 
T^ungrier  and  more  scared,  than 

We  could  not  now  see  a  step ;  and 
ver,  had  been  for  an  hour  stum- 
ind  even  falling,  from  the  weakness 
iessive  fatigue.    But  we  dared  not 

lie  down,  lest  the  numbing  sleep 

frost-cloud  should  take  our  lives 
on  its  white  cold  wings.  So  we 
betook  ourselves  to  quadrupedal 
sssions.      We    crawled    cautiously 

lowering  each  hand  and  knee  with 
rate  care,  to  avoid  cuts  and  scratch- 
id  feeling  out  forward  into  the 
,  which  seemed  to  press  close  upon 
elids,  so  dense  and  palpable  was  it. 
)oke  to  each  other  continually,  lest 
ould  become  separated.  Over  and 
igain  I  put  forth  my  hand  for  the 
;tep,  and  upon  quietly  dropping  it^ 
nothing  under  it.  That  was  a  sign 
was  within  six  inches  of  some  pro- 
Then  I  called  a  halt,  and  cau- 
r  advanced  one  foot  over  the  brink, 
30uld  reach  a  footing  below,  we 
id  down  j  if  not,  we  coasted  along 


the  edge,  or  tried  another  course.  Orer 
how  many  hundred  feet  of  sheer  descent. 
I  may  have  hung  by  the  slippery  hold  of 
one  hand  and  one  knee — over  what  dark 
and  empty  depths,  floored  with  e^ged 
and  pitiless  ledges  of  teeth,  of  sharp  pri- 
meval stone,  I  put  out  helpless  himd  or 
foot  into  the  ghastly  gloom — I  know  not| 
nor  do  I  care  to  know.  But  the  help- 
lessness of  the  unseen  gesture  yet  burdens 
my  memory.  It  has  often  haunted  my 
rest  For  years,  if  any  slight  disorder 
superinduced  a  dreaming  condition,  I  was 
in  dreams  at  intervals  driven  by  cold 
mists  or  Viewless  winds,  through  inter- 
minable chasms  walled  up  to  heaven, 
where  I  saw  that  seeking  gesture  repeat- 
ed to  infinity.  Over  every  ledge  would 
then  be  put  forth  a  helpless  hand ;  point- 
ing to  me,  clutching  at  the  thick  mist 
holding  wide-spreaS  fingers  stretched 
stiffly  out,  sweeping  slowly  hither  and 
thither^  vibrating  up  and  down  in  frantic 
indecision ;  indicating  dreadAil  variations 
upon  the  solitary  theme  of  utter  and  des- 
perate loss  and  helplessness. 

So  we  wandered ;  until  it  became  evi- 
dent, as  indeed  it  would  have  been  be- 
fore, if  we  had  reasoned  deliberately,  that 
we  should  shortly  become  absolutely  un- 
able even  to  crawl,  and  should  then  of 
necessity  fall  over  a  crag,  or  stiffen  and 
die.  We  therefore  felt  about  for  a  soft 
rock;  and  having  found  one  which,  if  not 
actually  soft,  was  at  least  rather  smoother 
than  most,  and  moreover,  a  little  shelter- 
ed from  the  wind-driven  frost-fog,  we 
slept  and  watched  alternately,  in  miser- 
able five  or  ten  minute  snatches,  until 
some  time  ui  the  latter  part  of  the  night ; 
spending  the  time  allotted  to  watching 
in  thrashing  the  arms  about  Ipcking^ 
stamping,  and  the  other  dolefiu  manoeu- 
vres  which  are  useful  in  fighting  against 
severe  cold  and  overpowering  drowsi- 
ness. At  la^"'  after  an  indefinite  quan 
tity — it  m -Q.it,  so  far  as  my  perception  of 
the  passage  of  time  was  concerned,  have 
been  a  week — of  wretched  dozing  and 
waking,  the  last  detachment  of  the  dread- 
ful fog  scudded  over  us.  The  moon  and 
stars  shone  out,  most  glorious  and  wel- 
come to  behold.  We  drained  the  re- 
mainder of  our  brandy,  summoned  the 
remainder  of  our  strength,  and  resumed 
our  last  plan  of  getting  out  of  the  moun- 
tains by  following  the  fall  of  the  water- 
courses. We  climbed,  with  many  &lls 
and  much  danger,  all  stiff  and  chilled  as 
we  were — hardly  retaining  any  sensation 
beyond  our  elbows  and  knees,  and  arti- 
culating only  with  difficulty — down  into 
a   ravine,  along  whose  lowest  rift  we 
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Btambled,  sometimes  in  shadow  and 
sometimes  in  the  uncertain  gleam  of  the 
moonlight,  but  free  at  least  from  tho 
deadly  cold  and  impenetrable  f^arTgnp«^i 
of  tho  terrible  frost-fog. 

Our  scheme  was  successful.  After 
several  hours'  wandering;  we  finally 
came  out)  at  late  breakfast-timo,  upon  a 


narrow  meadow  in  fhe  tsIIct  of  the 
Sooo,  a  Kttle  above  Crawford's  Home. 
A  day's  rest  sufficed  ns  to  repair  dnor 
ages.  As  for  Mount  Waahington.  pnpfe 
who  want  to  ascend  it^  may.  tor  mj 
own  part,  I  don't  think  it  ftuy  thinig  to 
boast  of. 


(To  ht  Contlnned.) 


WEST   POINT   AND    CADET   LIFE. 


I  BELIEVE  in  mountams  !  In  elec- 
trician's phrase,  they  are  "  sharp 
points  "  which  gently  lead  down  to  earth 
the  sublimities  of  heaven.  They  ore 
God's  standing  protests  against  mammon 
worship  and  all  other  calf  idolatries.  In 
the  deep  and  benevolent  rece&ses  of  crea- 
tive mmd,  New  York  and  Wall-street 
were  surely  foreseen,  and  thus  came  into 
existence  the  wondrous  beauty  and  sub- 
huiity  of  the  Hudson  valley^,  with  its  Pali- 
sarles,  Highlands  and  Cattskills !  Ilod 
G(jd  thought  as  "Wall-street  thinks,  Ho 
would  have  made  no  such  vast  tracts  of 
unsalable  land  so  convenient  to  market, 
Mr.  Crcesus  wouldn't  give  '^  tJiat "  for  a 
hundred  Dunderbcrgs  and  Round-tops: 
indee<l  he  thinks  quite  contempAiously  of 
the  mountain- maker  for  such  a  thriftless 
waste  of  ground-room.  Poor  Crcesus ! 
he  should  study  the  physiognomy  of  Dr. 
Abbott's  dried  cats,  if  he  would  see  a 
physical  tyjxj  of  his  spiritual  self. 

iVIost  profoundly  did  I  believe  in  moun- 
tains on  that  beautiful  day  in  June  184-, 
when  the  steaml)oat  Albany  bore  me  for 
tho  first  time  past  the  frowuing  steeps  of 
Butter  Ilill  and  Crow's  N"-t.  During  tho 
previous  winter  my  studiou  seclusion  at 
a  reputable  country  academy  harl  been 
suddenly  invaded  by  the  tidings  tliat  a 
cadet  appointment,  unsolicited  and  un- 
dreamed of  by  myself,  had  actually  been 
issued  in  my  unknown  and  humble  name, 
and  that  this  weighty  summons  demand- 
ed instant  acceptance  or  rejection.  Now 
be  it  known  that  my  ninoteen  sober  sum- 
mers, spent  in  miscellaneous  farm  work, 
had  revealed  to  my  consciousness  no  clear 
inspiration  of  martial  fervors,  nor  was  the 
military  profession  clothed  in  any  senti- 
mental fascinations  for  my  rustic  and 
quiet  tastes.  But  I  procured  a  copy  of 
titat  mo<lem  edition  of  the  Institutes  of 
I.ycurgus,  known  as  the  Military  Acade- 
my Ki'guiations,  and  soon  mastered  this 


elaborate  code  in  all  its  Draconian  i 
ty.  Overpersnaded  and  with  many  mil- 
givings,  I  at  last  decided  to  accept;  thus 
hoping  at  least  to  become  well  educated. 
Then  came  the  sad  severance  of  sacrad 
home  ties,  and  those  stirrings  of  the  inner 
depths  with  which  Touth  Taunehes  fortii 
on  life's  tossing  ocean.  The  stagey  the 
canal-boat,  the  railroad  and  the  steam- 
boat, in  turn  expended  their  energiea  in 
accumulating  the  long  miles  which  sej^ 
rated  me  from  home  and  its  ever-dear  m- 
mates.  From  mother  to  step-mother  was 
I  joumeyihg,  when  ftrst  the  rugged  graih 
ite  walls  of  the  Highland  gorge  frowned 
down  upon  my  eager  eyes  with  that  cold, 
hard  frown  which  they  have  worn  through 
the  last  four  ages.  Break-Neck  IlilL  Bull 
Hill,  Butter  Hill  and  Crow's  Nest,  brood 
in  silent  quaternion  over  the  peaceful 
Hudson,  as  if  in  some  mnemonic  reverie 
of  those  Titans  whose  giant  stretch  clave 
asunder  their  native  union  ^*in  the  old 
time  before."  During  this  dream  of  the 
ages,  a  scanty  investiture  of  scrub  trees 
has  '^  mellowed  the  shades  on  their  shaggy 
breasts,"  and  the  dark  lichens,  in  hardy 
legions  have  encamped  over  the  bald 
n>cks,  blackening  their  primal  feldspathio 
blush  into  the  similitude  of  rude,  unsha- 
ven monarchy.  Unused  to  mountains  in 
my  gently  undulating  birth-Iaiid,  I  gazed  . 
with  fluttering  heart  on  these  silently 
speaking  Memnons,  so  reminisoeDt  of  that 
primcvd  dawn  when  the  sons  of  morn- 
ing sang  their  chorus  of  creation.  These 
rugged  battlements  rose  before  my  mind 
both  as  monuments  and  as  symbols. 
Their  severe,  unchastened  outlines,  their 
unimpressible,  self-collected  granite  rigi- 
dity, their  seeming  consciousness  of  a 
mission  knowing  no  to-day  nor  to-morrow, 
their  sublime  aspirings  and  deep  down 
foundations ;  all  spoke  to  mo  of  that  now 
visible  Sparta  whereof  I  was  about  be- 
coming a  conscript  son.    Thus  stricken 
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we  did  I  tread  that  shore,  smoe  so 
r. 

t  Point  is  about  fifty-three  miles 
Few  York,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
D.  It  consists  of  an  irregular  angle 
fit,  elbowing  the  Hudson  into  the 
Bt  curve  of  its  entire  navigable 
A  plain  of  about  160  acres,  ele- 
»ver  150  feet  above  the  river,  crowns 
tint,  while  the  limiting  bluffs  and 
x)mingdown  to  the  water's  edge  offer 
beautSul  clusterings  of  foliage  and 
cing  granite  spurs,  to  greet  the  river 
r.  On  the  plain  is  the  Academic 
he  Chapel,  Hospital,  Library,  Cadet 
ks,  and  Mess  Hall,  the  houses  of 
^fessors  and  officers,  and  the  open 
r  military  evolutions.  Under  the  hill 
northwest  lies  the  quarter  known 
iptown.  which  consists  of  the  sol- 
>arracks  and  the  various  small  tene- 
demanded  by  the  motley  academic 
rs  of  all  minor  degrees.  In  the 
to  the  west,  the  plain  is  shut  in 
inge  of  hills.  Mount  Independence 
ust  abreast  and  wearing  old  Fort 
Q  as  its  head-dress.  About  a  mile 
tedoubt  Hill  rises  still  higher,  and 
n  this  and  lordly  Crow's  Nest  winds 
ley  threaded  by  the  Canterbury 
Across  the  river  is  Constitution 
crowned  with  fort  ruins  and  the 
of  Queechy's  authoress.  Fort 
)mery  is  about  six  miles  below  the 
and  is  accessible  by  a  delightful 
joltings  excepted.  So  much  for 
iphy. 

a  word,  partly  of  coimsel,  relative 
5t  appointments.  "  How  can  I  be- 
Cadet  ?  "  is  a  question  very  prone 
>  in  a  "  young  American's "  mind 
tirred  by  fifes  and  feathers.  Briefly 
For  each  Congressional  District 
iet  is  allowed,  whose  appointment 
dcally  in  the  gift  of  the  Rcpresen- 
in  Congress  from  that  District, 
^ncies  considered,  a  vacancy  occurs 
»nce  in  three  years  for  each  district 
erist,  your  appointment  depends 
1  there  being  a  vacancy  for  your 
t,  and  secondly,  on  your  worthy  or 
hy  M.  C.  The  President  makes 
appointments  at  largo  each  year, 
you  value  your  peace  of  mind,  do 
)e  to  be  one  of  his  elect.  And  be 
r-sanguine  on  any  score,  for  it  is 
Ett  during  the  Mexican  war,  nearly 
ousand  applications  were  made 
a  single  year,  if  I  remember  cor- 
Appointments  all  come  from  the 
ry  of  War,  to  whom  a  formal  ap- 
n  should  be  made ;  but  your  M. 
y  selects  for  appointment.    Now 


a  far  more  vital  question  for  you  to  con- 
sider is  whether  you  are^  to  be  appoint- 
ed. Of  ninety-six  Cadets  appointed  m  the 
class  of  1840,  only  twenty-five  graduated, 
and  generally  only  from  a  half  to  a  third 
of  those  first  appointed,  "  doff  the  Cadet 
to  don  the  Brevet"  The  Surgeon's  ex- 
amination often  signifies  exeunt  for  a 
dozen  neophytes,  and  as  many  more  ex- 
hibit such  idiosvncracies  in  reading,  wri- 
ting, orthography  and  arithmetic,  that 
the  unsympathizing  Academic  Board 
quietly  remands  them  back  to  citizen- 
ship. Then  comes  the  January  examina- 
tion, when  the  algebraic  wrecks  are  con- 
signed, in  fearful  numbers,  to  the  paren- 
tal underwriters.  So  too  in  June  and 
January,  even  to  the  last,  the  ill-ballasted, 
the  weiUc-helmed,  the  mal-adapted,  are 
singled  out  Grom  among  their  stouter  fel- 
lows, and  with  stem  justice  are  banished 
from  seas  too  rough  for  them.  The  mar- 
tial aspirant  should  consider  these  things 
before  becoming  a  Cadet,  and  rememb^ 
ing  well  that  C^letship  is  no  mere  holi- 
day training,  no  refined  peacockism,  but 
a  four  years  of  discipline  to  body,  mind 
and  heart,  severer  by  far  than  any  other 
educational  course  in  our  land  involves. 
But  if  a  sentiment  of  vigorous  manhood, 
a  courage  patiently  to  endure  present 
trial  for  future  good,  and  above  all,  if 
an  orderly  zeal  for  intellectual  culture  and 
hardihood  are  living  facts  in  his  nature, 
then  I  know  not  how  else  a  youth  can 
become  so  much  a  man,  as  by  a  West 
Point  edueation. 

I  cannot  but  feel  an  involuntai^  pity 
for  the  new  cadet  who  is  just  landmg  at 
the  old  wharf,  where  a  sentinel  is  in  wait- 
ing to  conduct  him  to  the  Adjutants 
office,  there  to  record  his  entrance  on  he 
knows  not  what — small  and  great  tribu- 
lations. The  poor  fellow  has  just  left  the 
endearments  of  home,  and  by  a  rapid 
transition  has  now  become  a  stranger 
among  the  mighty  hills.  But,  worst  of 
all,  instead  of  receiving  kindly  hospitality, 
he  becomes  for  a  time  one  of  an  inferior 
caste,  towards  whom  too  often  the  finger 
of  derision  is  pointed,  and  over  whom  the 
fourth  class  drill-master  fiourishes  with 
too  snobbish  zeal  his  new-bom  authority. 
Once,  too,  he  was  deemed  a  fair  subject 
for  all  kinds  of  practical  jokes,  often  coarse 
and  witless;  which  disgusting  heathen- 
ism, Heaven  be  praised  !  is  passing  more 
and  more  under  ban,  and  is  now,  I  be- 
lieve, laudably  loathed  as  ungentlumanly 
by  the  cadets  themselves.  Then,  too,  to 
be  called  "  a  conditional  thing."  **  a  thing," 
and  ''a  plebe"  in  slow  promotion  ;  to  »>e 
crowded  five  in  a  room,  with  the  floor 
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and  a  blanket  for  a  bed ;  to  be  twice  or 
tbrice  a  day  squad-drilled  in  "eyes  right" 
and  '*  left  faw/'  in  '*  forward  march,"  and 
in  the  intricate  achievement  of  "a}K)ut 
face  ;"  to  be  drummed  up,  and  drummed 
to  meals,  and  drummed  to  bed.  all  with 
arithmetic  for  chief  diversion ;  this  is  in- 
deed a  severe  onleal  for  a  young  man 
who  is  not  blessed  with  ^ood  nature  and 
good  sense,  but  with  these  excellent  en- 
dowments it  soon  and  smoothly  glides  on 
into  a  harmless  memory. 

Folks  are  found  who  contend  that 
West  Point  is  a  hotlx;d  of  aristocracy, 
where  caste  and  titles  rule.  It  would  be 
pleasant  to  exhibit  to  such  an  one  the  un- 
uniformcd  new  class,  pi-esenting  a  line  of 
about  one  hundred  young  men  of  all 
types,  at  least  in  externals.  Side  by  side 
are  seen  the  ilabby  Kentucky  jean  and 
the  substantial  Yankee  homespun,  the 
ancient  long-tailed,  high-collared  coat  of 
the  farmer's  boy,  and  the  exquisite  fit  of 
the  fashionable  New  York  tailor.  The 
hands  inured  to  work  dangle  in  contact 
with  the  unsoilcd  lingers  of  a  diplomatist's 
son.  or  of  the  petted  scion  of  an  F.  F.  V. 
After  the  examination  for  admission,  all 
these  external  distinctions  vanish,  and 
the  Cadet  Quartermaster  receives  in  store 
a  most  sin;rular  assortment  of  exuvm. 
Jolly  Billy  'looten  !  I  wonrler  if  that  vivid 
green  coat  in  which  you  so  outshone  the 
very  beetles,  still  exists  in  that  all-re- 
ceiving, nauglit-surrendering  receptacle ! 
From  some  chance  rumors,  I  much  fear 
that  times  h.ive  since  Ix'en  when  poor 
Tooten  has  nei'iletl  that  green  chrysalis  of 
his  short-lived  plebeship.  for  very  warmth's 
8ake. 

It  is  surely  the  fault  of  the  President 
and  M.  C.s,  if  the  Cadet  ai)pointments 
are  aristocratic;  and  examination  into 
the  antecedents  of  several  chisses  of  cadets 
have  actually  shown  the  reverse  to  be  the 
fact,  as  determine*!  by  the  circumstances 
and  occupations  of  their  parents.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  truly  democratic 
than  the  total  obliteration  of  all  hereditary 
prestige  which  characterizes  the  aca<iemjc 
administration,  and  the  social  opinion  in 
the  corps.  I  have  known  two  President's 
grandson-4.  two  prattles  o(  <iencral  Jack- 
son, several  sous  of  Secretaries,  and  other 
high  functif)naries.  found  deficient  for  the 
simple  reas«.»n  that  they  were  deficient; 
and  I  have  known  heads  of  classes  ex- 
alted ab  uratroy  simply  for  tU:ir  superior 
merits.  Hcforc  me  lies  a  little  volume 
by  a  Vermont  farmer's  son.  who  success- 
fully competerl  for  the  headship  of  his  class 
witli  a  ta.ented  son  of  Henry  Clay ;  and 
this  but   illustrates  the  real  course  of 


events  in  thiR  respect  The  history  of 
the  Academy  consistently  and  unifonnlj 
shows  that  class  standing  w  governed,  as 
far  as  possible,  by  actual  proficiency  and 
con  luct  This,  I  conceive,  is  the  cardinal 
feature  of  all  decent  democracy;  and 
moreover,  it  is  at  West  Point  only  thiil 
this  simple  principle  can  rule  educational 
policy,  since  elsewhere  the  distinctions  of 
wealth  and  station  cannot  be  absolutely 
banished  or  neutralized.  Thanks  to  their 
common  pay.  their  uniform,  their  com- 
mons, and  their  rejrulatcd  barracks. 
cadets  must  fare  essentially  alike.  Their 
pay  was  originally  $28  per  month,  but 
G-neral  McKay,  that  veteran  higeler  of 
Ways  and  Means,  succeeded  in  clipping 
$4  per  month  from  their  short  coal- 
tails,  with  the  natural  effect  of  loadmg 
graduates  with  debt,  if  they  have  not 
wealth  or  wealthy  relatives.  Thu**  a  blue 
light  of  democracy  has  almost  made 
wealth  essential  to  cadetship;  and  now 
that  roast  beef  and  cadet's  gray  are  so 
uppish  in  their  tendencies.  I  see  not  how 
a  jxwr  boy  can  go  through  the  Academy. 
without  incurring  an  indebtedness  in 
some  private  channel,  which  must  operate 
sjidly  to  his  after  detriment.  Cadet  pay 
ought. now  to  be.  at  the  very  lea.st  $35 
per  month,  to  maintain  that  broad  and 
invaluable  equality  betwe^  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  various  social  strata  whence 
cadets  are  derived.  •  -   *|^'  ^ 

After  three  or  four  weeks  of  aqnad  drills, 
and  the  safe  passage  of  his  candidate  ex- 
aminations, the  "thing"  becomes  a  full 
fledged  "plebe."  and  as.sumes  the  Cadet 
imifonn.  Happy  day  on  which  he  sheds 
the  motley  badges  of  his  rude  probation. 
and  when  the  last  black  coat  Tanisbes 
from  the  daily  marches  of  the  gjay  bat- 
talion— that  "  fiery  mass  of  living  valor, 
rolling  on" — to  tea!  Cadet's  gray  is  a 
peculiar  fabric,  well  known  in  the  realms 
of  (Iry-goodseiy ;  and  its  color  is  swch  a 
felicitous  average  of  all  the  besullying 
contingencies  of  real  life,  that  it  never 
shows  dirt,  even  when  threadbare.  Ex- 
cellent solution  of  a  mighty  problem! 
Long  may  it  remain  untouched  by  inno- 
vating zeal,  and  may  the  bell-buttoned 
brevity  of  the  Cadetis'  coat-tail  never 
cast  shorter  shadows!  The  calculus  of 
variations  has  of  late  been  freely  applie«l 
to  the  army  uniforms,  Proteus  acting  as 
tailor  general.  Hence  wc  say.  with  feel- 
ing and  emphasis,  esfo  perpeUia  of  Cadet's 
gray,  bell -shaped  buttons,  black  cord, 
white  drilling,  and  all.  But  alas  for 
headgear,  if  genius  have  no  better  inspira- 
tion in  reserve !  For  full  di-ess.  the  Cadet 
first  wore  a  cumbrous  scale-deckod|  bell- 
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led  hat ;  then  the  leathern  top  fire- 
it  hat,  with  woollen  pompon.  For 
ss,  the  two-lobed  leathern  bttllows- 
revailcd ;  then  the  leathern  top-cap, 
the  duck-bill  visor;  and  then  the 
it  edifice  of  cloth.  Decently  to  in- 
&rmy  heads,  has  given  still  greater 
Ic;  and  the  protracted  incubations 
reral  army  boards,  after  one  or  two 
3,  hatched  that  ol)lique  conic  frus- 
which  is  now  reigning,  and  which 
t  fail  to  strike  terror  to  a  foe.  If 
-cnios,  and  Genins,  and  Genii  gener- 
»ine  not  to  the  rescue,  the  next 
)e  may  be  to  bear  headed,  or  bai-e- 
d,  or  d  la  "  headless  horseman." 
r  Resartus  needs  a  new  chapter, 
let  life  has  two  phases,  essentially 
ct)  involving  separate  agencies  and 
iences,  and  requiring  separate  ex- 
)ns :  these  are,  first,  the  military ; 
second,  the  academic,  or  student 

3  corps  of  Cadets  usually  numbers 
250,  and  is  organized  into  a  bat- 
of  four  companies,  all  officered  by 
s.  Over  these  is  the  Commandant 
dets,  a  lineal  army  captain,  who  is 
imediate  military  head  of  this  bat- 
;  also  four  lineal  army  lieutenants, 
anding  the  four  companies,  as  As- 
t  Instructors  of  Tactics.  The  Cadet 
class  furnishes  the  requisite  Cadet 
ns  and  lieutenants ;  the  second  cIas, 
ergeants;  and  the  third  class,  the 
pals;  while  all  other  cadets  (four 
officers  excepted)  serve  indiscrimi- 
r  as  privates.  Squad  drills  are  con- 
d  by  fourth  or  third  class  Cadets, 
fclly  the  corporals;  company  drills, 
le  Assistant  Instructor  in  Tactics; 
attalion  drills,  by  the  Commandant 
dets,  or  an  assistant  In  ordinary 
ills,  in  marchmg  to  meals,  &c.,  the 
.  officers  officiate  alone.  This  orga- 
on  prevails  for  all  infantry  instruc- 
and  for  the  regulation  of  camp 
barrack  police.  For  artillery  in- 
ion,  for  cavalry,  for  fencing,  and  for 
mic  instruction,  special  arrangements 
*dered,  on  the  basis  of  classes  and 
rank. 

;ween  the  20th  and  25  th  of  June 
\  the  annual  marching  into  camp, 
leing  pitched  on  the  N.E.  portion  of 
lain.  The  examination  being  ended, 
rst  class  having  graduated,  the  old 
class  being  gone  on  furlough,  and 
B  classes  being  duly  promoted,  then 
( the  flitting.  Orders  are  published 
rade  to  pitch  the  tents  and  march 
4imp  at  a  stated  hour,  vacating  all 
irrack-rooms ;  which  orders  provoke 


such  a  stampede  of  tables,  buckets,  chairs, 
trunks,  mattresses,  &c.,  to  the  now  vacant 
recitation  rooms,  that  a  first  of  May  in 
Gotham  is  comparatively  tame.  In  Con- 
gressional phrase,  the  "  wasp-waisted 
vampyres,"  in  committee  of  caryatides, 
crown  their  heads  with  tables,  and,  sigh- 
ing for  unattainable  wheelbarrows,  work 
on  with  such  vigor,  that  in  two  or  thi-ee 
hours  the  barracks  contain  only  iron  bed- 
steads, and  accoutrements  hanging  on  the 
gun-racks.  Before  breakfast,  the  camp 
ground  is  laid  out,  and  the  tents  erected, 
by  the  quickened  diligence  of  their  future 
occupants.  At  the  indicated  hour  the. 
signal  sounds,  the  companies  are  formed 
and  marched  into  the  parade  ground, 
when  the  battalion,  with  the  band  play- 
ing and  colors  .unfurled,  marches  to  its 
new  home. 

The  encampment  consists  of  eight 
rows  of  tents,  two  to  each  company,  open- 
ing on  four  streets,  or  camping  grounds ; 
and  a  broad  avenue  runs  down  the  centre 
of  the  camp.  The  tents  of  the  company 
officers,  and  of  the  Instructors  of  Tactics, 
are  pitched  opposite  their  respective  com- 
panies, and  the  Commandant's  marquee 
is  placed  centrally  down  the  broad  avenue. 
The  guard  tents,  three  or  four  in  number, 
are  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  camp.  A 
chain  of  six  or  eight  sentinels  surrounds 
the  camp  ground  day  and  night.  The 
guard  consists  of  three  reliefs,  which  walk 
post  in  turn,  through  the  twenty-four 
hours,  for  which  each  guard  is  detailed. 
This  detail  is  drawn  as  equitably  as  pos- 
sible from  the  four  companies,  and  guard 
duty  recurs  once  in  from  three  to  five 
days,  making  it  really  quite  hard  work 
for  those  not  inured  to  it.  That  direful 
sound  of  the  corporal,  pounding  on  the 
tent  doors  with  the  butt  of  his  musket, 
and  bawling,  '-Turn  out, second  relief!" 
tears  most  frightful  rents  in  the  blessed 
garment  of  sleep,  which  settles  down  so 
gently  on  the  poor  weary  plebe,  while  he 
dreams  of  home  and  mother.  On  waking 
to  the  hard  i*eality,  he  rubs  his  eyes, 
snatches  his  musket,  adjusts  his  cartridge- 
box,  and  quietly  takes  bis  place  among 
the  eight  martyrs. 

When  the  relief  is  duly  marshalled,  it 
is  marched  by  its  corporal  around  the  line 
of  posts,  each  sentinel  challenging  the 
longed-for  delegation  with  a  fierce  **  Who 
comes  there?"  as  though  he  thought 
them  horse  marines  at  least  The  cor- 
poral responds,  "  friend,  with  the  counter- 
sign," which  cabalistic  word  being  de- 
manded, the  corporal  advances  and  whispers 
it  over  the  sentinel's  bayonet  point; 
whereupon,  he  so  rises  in  the  sentinel's 
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esitccm,  that  the  latter  quietly  yields  his 
{xxt.  anri  falls  in  at  the  rear  of  the  i-elief. 
Til  is  round  completed,  the  eijrht  patriots 
SLvk  ilic  st^Iac-e  of  the  tent  floor,  stoutly 
hopiujj;  that  the  officer  in  charge  will  keep 
his  ilistanoc,  and  not  require  a  turn-out  of 
the  ;iuard  for  moonlight  mspcction.  Walk- 
ing post  promotes  meditation.  To  pace  No. 
5  on  a  brij^ht  moonlight  night,  when 
shadows  mottle  the  distant  mountain 
slupes,  and  scom  to  sleep  undercover  of  the 
crumbling  ruins  of  old  Fort  Clinton, 
when  stejimbouts  arc  rippling  the  glowing 
waters  of  the  placid  Hudson  below,  and 
loeomotives  are  dashing  wildly  along  the 
railroad  aci-oss  the  river,  when  the  white 
tents  glow  softly,  and  the  (juict  stars 
slune  tiemblin-jjly ;  there  is  m  all  this 
enough  to  stir  whatever  of  tender  me- 
mories, high  purposes,  ambitious  longings, 
and  refined  sensibilities,  may  dwell  in  the 
sentinel's  deei)est  nature.  Or  when  a 
suitry  day  has  rounded  to  a  close,  and  the 
storm  spnit  has  piled  up  his  black  cloud 
fleeces  in  the  Highland  gorge,  and  on  the 
crest  of  Crow's  Nest,  when  the  rush  of 
buttle  comes,  and  the  glowing  lightning 
fitfully  reveals  the  snowy  tents,  wildly 
fljijjping  in  the  rushing  blast  as  if  tcrror- 
strieken  at  the  decf)  rolling  thunders,  and 
the  quick  alternations  of  vivid  light  and 
solid  darkness ;  scarce  can  soul  of  sentry 
be  so  dead,  as  not  then  to  be  moved  and 
awed  before  sublimity  so  transcendent. 
To  be  roused  by  such  storms  from  sleep 
under  a  tent ;  to  see  the  very  threads  of 
canvas  Hash  into  view,  when  the  burning 
li^litnings  leap  through  the  air  above; 
and  to  fancy  tfie  electric  arrow  s|)ecding 
to  the  bayonet  points  of  the  muskets 
standing  at  his  head ;  this  is  among  the 
cadet's  magniHcent  experiences,  and  quite 
compensates  for  a  wet  blanket,  or  a 
deluged  locker. 

During  the  encampment,  there  are  two 
daily  parades,  one  at  8  a.  m..  and  one  at 
sunset,  when  the  corps  is  drawn  up  in 
line,  and  the  band  challenges  the  voices  of 
the  hills.  Besides  this,  there  are  three 
drills  of  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half 
long,  one  l)eing  before  breakfast,  one  in  the 
forenoon,  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Some 
oftheclalsses  are  practised  in  the  artillery 
manual,  some  in  riding  and  fencing; 
and  the  first  class  begins  artillery,  reci- 
tations, digests,  pyrotechny.  both  theo- 
retical and  practical,  and  fires  heavy  guns 
and  mortars.  To  ride  around  a  ring  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  before  breakfast,  with 
stirrups  crossed,  and  on  a  hard- trotting 
horse,  gives,  in  my  judgment,  a  clearer  in- 
sight into  purgatorial  mysteries,  than  can 
be  derived  from  all  the  creeds  and  cate- 


chisms. Our  riding-master  was  bo  &r  • 
homouopathist,  that  if  ring^riding  chafed 
us  raw,  he  kept  us  ring-r»dmg  tiQ  all  wu 
well  again.  Perhaps  he  took  his  idet 
from  the  scratched  eyes  ui  Mother  Goosed 
epic. 

To  the  late  Joel  R.  Poinsett  i&  m  great 
part,  due  the  honor  of  procuring  norses  at 
the  Military  Academy  for  mstruction  in 
riding,  light  artillery,  and  cavalry  prac- 
tice. Wlien.  at  Palo  Alto,  Duncan  so 
splendidly  illustrated  the  power  of  train- 
ing and  skill  in  giving  effect  to  this  ann, 
he  unconsciously  asserted  a  claim  on  our 
national  gratitude  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Poin- 
sett. This  statesman  appreciated  as 
Secretaries  of  War  are  not  wont  to  do, 
what  were  the  real  defects  and  wants  of 
our  service  ;  and  his.wide  observation  and 
knowledge  of  foix>ign  services,  enabled  him 
to  know  and  apply  the  legitimate  reme- 
dies. The  value  of  the  West  Point  in- 
struction in  equitation  and  light  artiUerr, 
has  already  been  exhibited  on  many  fielu^ 
where  it  •*  saved  the  day."  Surely  no 
head  with  brains  in  it,  can  fail  to  see  that 
the  good  management  of  a  light  battery 
requires  great  skilL  and  long  traimng; 
nor  can  its  great  efficacy  then  be  reason- 
ably questioned.  So  it  is  with  most 
branches  of  military  service,  that  requires 
special  knowledge  and  training;  and  in 
war,  moreover,  the  inevitable  result  of 
deficient  skill,  is  downright  bungling, 
and  the  useless  waste  of  x  human  livea 
Hence,  we  say,  thanks  to  Mr.  Pdnset^ 
and  to  any  other  who,  like  him,  efiectively 
fosters  military  skill  and  takes  care  not 
only  to  know  the  old  order  of  things,  but 
to  foreknow  and  pre-form  the  oncoming 
future. 

In  a  military  sense,  the  cadet  is  i 
warrant  officer  of  the  army,  occupying  a 
6i)ecial  grade  from  which,  on  graduatmg, 
he  is  promoted  to  that  of  brevet  second 
lieutenant,  just  as  a  lieutenant  is  promoted 
to  be  captuiu.  He  Ls  under  the  rules  and 
articles  of  war,  and  in  several  instaucea 
cadets  have  been  assigned  to  active  fiela 
duty  in  their  grade.  liis  education  involves 
a  contract  obligation  to  serve  in  the  army 
four  years  after  graduating ;  and  in  fact, 
he  remains  during  life  continuously  in 
service,  unless  dismissed,  or  until  he  re- 
signs, and  his  re.^ignation  is  duly  accepted 
at  the  War  Dei^artment  The  result  ifl^ 
a  boily  of  highly  educated  mihtary  officers, 
an<l  the  preservation  of  military  science  in 
our  midst.  Napoleoii  called  the  Poly- 
technic Institution,  **  the  hen  that  laid  him 
golden  eggs;"  our  Military  Academy, 
both  in  peace  and  war.  has  given  many 
golden  eggs  to  the  country.     Without  it| 
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»ald  have  become  another 
itto,  where  a  depraved  ex- 
ai)d  would,  quarter  its  im- 
vengers  and  place-begging 
1  it  would  become  an  unen- 
1  in  the  national  nostrils, 
iitronage  so  far  debased  our 
s  to  grieve  all  honest  pitriot- 
e  the  army,  the  navy,  and 
to  become  like  the  custom- 
ost-offices,  but  ports  of  a 
iry  for  political  perversion 
fare,  better,  far  better,  were 
isband  them  all,  and  leave 
ncies  to  be  encountered  as 
Skill  could  not  exist  in 
IS  aggregates;  while  political 
Id  diffuse  itself  from  them 
)le  body  politic.  Such  a 
)  obviated,  let  us  hope  will 
\ ;  but  rather  let  us  trust, 
)lessed  day  when  wars  shall 
d  education  may  continue 
eristics  of  our  army  and 

;8th  of  August  the  encamp- 
to  be  broken  up,  and  the 
X)  barracks.  An  illumina- 
ip  usually  takes  place  on  the 
)  it  is  broken  up,  and  the 
f  the  "  stag  dance"  are  ex- 
e  parade  ground,  with  a 
racity  outdoing  an  Indian 
?his  curious  cross  between 
1  the  quadrille,  is  a  frequent 
ion  of  the  cadet  camp.  It 
)y  twenty  or  more  cadets, 
aong  rows  of  candles  stuck 
md,  cadencing  their  move- 
\  low,  muffled  rattle  of  a 
ing  a  very  pandemonium- 
[n  the  olden  time,  the  prac- 
the  corps  to  leave  West 
he  encampment  and  make 
into  the  adjoining  States; 
has  long  been  relinquished. 

save  money;  but  others 
e  cadets  were  too  prone  to 

and  run  riot  during  this 
pgement :  perhaps  both  are 
cene  presented  during  the 
3  tents  is  quite  lively  and 
[n  the  early  hours  of  the 
te  property  of  the  cadets 
8,  clothing,  &c.).  is  carried 
rooms  assigned  them  in  the 
ng  in  camp  only  their  mus- 
iress.  At  the  fixed  hour, 
eats,"  and  all  fly  to  their 

three  taps  on  the  large 
e  first  tap,  all  except  the 
"ds  are  cast  loose,  and  the 
n ;  at  the  second,  the  comer 


cords  and  pins  are  loosed,  and  the  tent 
gathered  into  the  tent  poles,  whk^  are 
hoisted  out  and  so  steadied,  that  at  the 
third  tap.  afl  the  tents  instantly  go  down 
in  concert,  and  woe  to  any  "  unlucky  Joe" 
who  fails  to  complete  the  prostration  at 
the  moment  The  tents  are  folded  and 
piled;  the  companies  are  formed,  and 
taking  their  stacked  arms,  are  marched  to 
the  parade ;  the  commandant  then  marches 
the  battalion  back  to  the  barrack  parade, 
and  the  encampment  is  no  more. 

Turning  now  from  these  slight  sketches 
of  the  cadet's  military  life,  let  us  dwell 
somewhat  on  his  academic  or  student  life. 

The  cadet  course  of  studies  is  of  four 
years'  duration,  and  four  classes  compose 
the  corps;  the  first  class  being  the  one 
highest  in  rank,  while  the  new  cidets  com- 
pose the  fourth  class.  Each  class  is 
divided  into  oonvenient  sections  of  from 
twelve  to  twenty,  for  instruction  in  each 
of  its  special  branches  of  study,  the  first 
cadet  on  each  section  roll  being  its  squad 
marcher,  and  being  held  responsible  for 
its  attendance  and  deportment  The  re- 
citation hours  are  sounded  by  a  bugle, 
when  the  sections  for  the  hour  are  formed 
at  the  barracks,  their  rolls  are  called,  and 
they  are  marched  to  the  Academic  Hall 
by  their  several  heads  or  squad  marchers. 
The  section  instructor  is  there  in  waitmg 
for  recitation,  and  on  receiving  the  squad- 
marcher's  report  of  attendance,  he  sends 
three  or  more  cadets  to  the  blackboard, 
to  discuss  the  propositions  he  announces 
to  each,  for  which  purpose  they  proceed 
to  place  their  diagrams  or  algebraic 
analysis  on  the  board.  Another  is  cidled 
up  and  questioned  on  the  lesson,  until  one 
of  those  at  the  board  is  ready,  who.  on 
being  called,  first  enunciates  the  proposi- 
tion to  be  discussed,  then  gives  a  con- 
densed analysis  of  the  demonstration  or 
discussion,  and  then  gives  the  full  demon- 
stration, discussion,  delineation,  or  descrip- 
tion, with  direct  reference  to  his  analysis 
or  diagrams.  Last  of  all  he  reaches  his 
Q.  £.  D.  or  finis,  and  then  his  instructor 
proceeds  to  examine  him  on  such  points  as 
he  has  slighted  or  omitted,  and  on  subjects 
connected  with  that  discussed.  Hie 
method  of  recitation  in  moral  science, 
law,  &c,  where  blackboards  are  not 
used,  is  closely  analogous  to  the  above. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  this  recitation 
system  proceeds  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
cadet  understands  his  lesson  beforehand. 
The  instructor's  functions  are  rather  to 
make  sure  of  the  cadet's  thorough  and 
accurate  knowledge,  to  supply  his  defi- 
ciencies, and  to  amplify  his  conceptions, 
than  directly  to  tMch  him  thft  ft^iV^Y^Xi 
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matter  of  the  lesson.  He, also  enforces 
that  orderly  and  lucid  exposition  and  ar- 
rangement, which  make  knowledge  sys- 
tematk%  connected,  and  communicable  in 
the  learner's  mind.  He  requires  ac- 
curacy of  language,  and  the  observance  of 
certain  recitation  forms,  and  of  section- 
room  decorum,  matters  far  more  impor- 
tant in  education,  than  they  are  usually 
conceived.  Three  sides  of  the  section 
rooms  are  blackboarded.  or  rather  the  hard 
finished  plastering  is  painted  black,  for  a 
breadth  of  some  five  feet,  and  a  trough  for 
chalk,  sponges,  scales,  and  pointing  rods, 
runs  along  the  bottom  of  this  blackboard. 
Each  cadet  writes  his  name  over  his 
work,  and  when  called  upon  to  recite, 
assumes  "  the  position  of  the  soldier," 
until  he  wishes  to  refer  to  his  work  on  the 
board,  when  he  does  so  with  a  pointer. 
It  is  a  matter  worth  some  trouble  and  ex- 
ertion, to  ensure  a  becoming  personal 
deportment  and  style  in  recitation,  and  to 
suppress  the  vague,  nervous  gyrations, 
rockings  and  fumblings,  which  too  often 
deform  the  manners  of  undisciplined 
students. 

The  instructor  marks  each  recitation 
according  to  his  estimate  of  its  quality  as 
referred  to  a  scale  of  valuation  ranging 
from  three,  the  maximum,  for  perfect,  to 
7.ero,  the  minimum,  for  a  total  failure. 
Experience  gives  great  accuracy  in  the 
use  of  this  scale,  and  probably  two  expe- 
rienced teachers,  recording  independently, 
would  in  most  ia<;tances  agree  within  a 
quarter  or  a  half.  At  the  end  of  each 
week  these  marks  are  aggregated,  and  on 
Monday,  after  dinner,  the  cadets,  especially 
the  doubtful  "  plebes,"  crowd  the  hall  of 
the  adjutant's  office,  where  the  weekly 
clas^  reports  are  posted,  eager  to  see  the 
official  estimate  of  their  doings  during  the 
last  week.  Happy  the  successful,  as- 
piring Renins,  who  sees  in  a  *'  max  for 
the  week."  a  cheering  assurance  that  ho 
will  be  "amongst  the  five,"  or  possibly  at 
the  head  of  his  class;  and  wret<.'hed  the 
poor  weakling  who  sees  a  long  line  of 
svmmetrical  zeros  proclaiming  art  rotun- 
tloy  that  he  is  clean  deft,  and.  beyond  per- 
ad venture,  "homeward  bound."  There- 
citation  marks  for  the  whol«  course  are 
aggregated  at  the  January  and  June  ex- 
aminations, and  are  mainly  decisive  of  each 
cadet's  numencal  standing  in  that  course. 
The  custom  of  frequent  and  thorouu:h  re- 
views prevails ;  eat-li  individual's  sncce*?s 
on  the  final  or  general  n-view  being  criti- 
rally  observed  and  considenMl  in  making 
out  the  standing,  as  greater  weight  justly 
attat^hes  to  the  final  and  permanent  con- 
quek>t  of  a  co-irse  than  to  the  ear  her  reci- 


tations. The  final  examination  also  hu 
some  efifert  By  combining  all  these  ele- 
ments a  definite  order  of  standing  is  made 
out  in  each  branch,  and  a  general  standing 
is  deduced  after  each  examination,  from 
the  combined  special  standings,  inclading 
standing  in  conduct  The  graduating 
standing  is  deduced  by  countmg  all  the 
standings  of  the  several  ooorses,  eidi 
course  entering  with  an  established 
weight.  Mathematics,  philosophy,  engi- 
neering and  conduct  count  three  hundnd 
each,  as  a  maximum;  while  chemistry, 
ethics,  &c ,  count  from  two  hundred  to 
one  hundred  each,  as  a  maximum.  The 
f  goi'cgA^G  numbers  from  the  special  stand- 
ings of  each  cadet  of  a  class,  arranged  in 
descending  onler,  give  theirclass  standings. 

Recommendations  for  the  several  army 
corps  and  arms  are  governed  by  the  order 
of  graduating  standing,  and  also  the  priori- 
ty of  anny  commissions  of  the  same  date. 
lor  the  corps  of  engineers,  only  the* high- 
est graduates  are  recommended,  ud 
frequently  too.  none  are  so  recommend- 
ed; the  order  of  recommendations  it 
thus :  Corps  of  engineers,  corps  of  topo- 
graphical engineers,  ordnance  corps^  ar- 
tillery, infantr}',  dragoons  and  mounted 
rifles.  As  a  consequence  of  this  aca- 
demic system,  and  because  these  reoom- 
endations  are  uniformly  acted  on,  each 
cadet  is  the  keeper  of  his  own  desUniee^ 
60  far  as  his  capacity  makes  suooess  pjao- 
ticablo :  thus  he  is  most  effectively  stimii- 
lated  to  diligence  and  good  conduct^  ai 
well  by  his  hope  of  higher  army  rank  and 
of  a  choice  of  corps,  as  by  his  strictly  in- 
tellectual ambition  and  personal  character. 
Some  cadets  regard  the  academic  course 
as  a  trial  to  be  endured  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  a  commission,  while  others  more 
justly  regard  army  life  as  an  obligation 
to  be  redeemeil  in  payment  for  their  aca- 
demic education. 

The  element  of  conduct  which  enters 
with  such  effective  weight  in  the  general 
standing  of  cadets,  is  chiefly  a  result  of  the 
numerous  miiitan-  and  police  regulations. 
All  petty  offences  and  delinquencies,  such 
as  late  at  roll-call,  rusty  belt  plate,  shoes 
not  blacked  inattention  at  driU,  room  not 
sw(pt  at  a  stilted  hour,  using  tobaooo^ 
nejrlcct  of  duty  or  of  study,  and  many 
others  of  like  quality,  are  all  reported,  at 
least  in  theory,  and  if  no  sufficient  excuse 
is  reu'lered,  a  certain  number  of  demerit 
from  one  to  eight  is  given  for  each.  Stand- 
ing in  conduct  results  inversely  from  the 
total  de^nerit,  and  thA^gpaduating  conduct 
standing  involves  all  the  demerit  of  the 
four  years.  A  cadet  is  dismissed  when 
he  rcoeivcf  over  two  hundred  deount  in  a 
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md  monthly  reports  of  standing  and 
ct  are  regularly  sent  to  the  parents 
Tdians  of  each  cadet.  These  circum- 
H  give  so  much  importance  to  or- 
conduct  and  the  avoidance  of  de- 

as  to  render  highly  effective  the 
inary  system  thus  sustained,  though 
30t  without  serious  objections  and 
Ities,  especially  in  feeble  or  martin- 
ds.  The  necessity  resting  on  cadets 
lorting  their  fellows,  and  even  their 
mates,  is  often  highly  disagreeable, 
roduces  at  times  violent  retchings 
iscience  and  of  friendship^  It  is, 
er,  fair  and  aboveboard,  and  wnen 
acted  out,  it  is  certainly  far  better 

any  substitute  now  known,  the 
trials  of  faith  and  virtue  belonging 
isually  resulting  m  much  enduring 

course  of  mathematics  extends 
;h  the  fourth  and  third  class  years, 
\  very  thoroughly  taught  It  em- 
geometry,  trigonometry,  algebra, 
ptive  geometry,  shades  and  shad- 
lerspective,  analytical  geometry,  dif- 
al  and  integral  calculus  and  sur- 
J.  The  text-books  used  are  those 
►£  Da  vies,  except  the  analytical  ge- 
Y  and  calculus  of  Prof.  Church,  his 
sor  as  Professor  of  Mathematics. 
ed  by  six  army  officers,  detailed  for 
luty,  Prof.  Church  is  contributing 
sarly  quota  towards  supplying  the 
tack  of  mathematical  training  among 
L  better  teacher  in  every  sense  could 
ly  be  found,  than  this  vivacious,  lu- 
itient  and  persevering  expounder  of 
ience  of  quantity.  He  is  unsur- 
.  in  the  happy  faculty  of  clearly 
unkaiting  knowledge  and  of  ferret- 
t  the  exact  point  of  difficulty  in  the 
it's  mind.  The  French  system  of 
matical  instruction,  which,  from  the 
iiillis,  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  to 
y,  Poncelet  and  La  Verrier,  has 
lined  that  mathematical  superiority 
is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  the 
f  frivolities  and  fashions.  That  sys- 
rhich  alone  is  systematic,  has  at 
Point  been  found  fully  to  vindicate 
le  and  pre-eminence.  The  substitu- 
■  general  methods  and  investigations 
Agmentary  and  tentative  problem 
;,  is  a  mathematical  reform  still 
plete  in  this  country,  and  one  which 
iefly  emanuted  from,  and  been  car- 
te effect  by.  West  Point  instruc- 
id  graduates.  The  duties  of  Profes- 
Mathematics  at  West  Point  were 
med  by  Capt.  Wm.  A.  Banon,  corps 
ineers,  from  1802  to  1807  ;  by  F.  H. 
J-,   from  18u7  to  181U;  by   CapL 


Alden  Partridge,  in  1813 ;  by  Andrew 
Ellicott,  from  1813  to  1820;  by  Maj.  D. 
B.  Douglass  from  1820  to  1823 ;  by  Prof. 
Charles  Davies,  from  1823  to  1837.  and 
since  then  by  Prof.  Albert  E.  Churcn. 

The  course  regularly  succeeding  mathe- 
matics, in  order,  is  that  of  natural  and 
experimental  philosophy,  which  runs 
through  the  second  class  or  third  year  of 
cadetship.  It  embraces  mechanics,  op- 
tics, acoustics,  magnetism,  and  astronomy. 
Professor  Bartlett's  Mechanics,  Optics, 
and  Acoustics,  Gummere's  Astronomy, 
and  Davis's  Magnetism  being  used  as 
text  books.  Mathematics  are  constantly 
applied  to  the  great  physical  problems  of 
this  course,  and  are  made  the  familiar 
tools  for  their  discussion  and  solution.  In 
sound  mechanical  instruction,  we  are 
sadly  deficient,  as  a  nation,  and  on  this 
department  of  the  Military  Academy  has 
hitherto  rested  a  large  responsibility  in 
laboring  to  meet  this  need.  Our  few  good 
physical  investigators  owe  much  to  this 
course,  yet  far  too  few  are  those  who 
come  forth  from  its  influence  both  fur- 
nished and  eager  for  the  high  pursuits  of 
philosophy.  The  living  soul  and  spirit 
of  philosophy,  the  profound  consciousness 
that  grandeur  and  noble  designs  lie  em- 
bodied in  material  nature,  the  glowing 
spiritual  torch  which  fires  the  train  of 
philosophic  research,  and  animates  all 
vigorous  independent  efforts  more  deeply 
to  fathom  Nature's  storehouses ;  all  mis 
we  fear  is  crushed  oftt  by  the  rigors  of 
routine  instruction  and  of  mathematical 
precision.  To  use  mathematics  as  tools, 
without  becoming  slaves  to  their  austeri- 
ties, to  fill  the  soul  itself  with  the  poetic 
glories  and  inspirations  of  eternal  nature, 
to  gather  in  all  treasures  of  knowledge, 
as  precursors  of  further  progress — this 
is  to  form  the  mind  for  prosecuting  natu- 
ral philosophy  of  the  highest  type.  While 
the  rigors  of  mathematical  analysis  should 
not  Im  abated,  an  access  of  more  genial 
faith  and  hope  in  nature,  as  the  vast  sub- 
stantial entity,  ought  to  be  cultivated, 
and  with  it  that  genuine  enthusiasm  of 
research  which  is  its  legitimate  offspring. 
The  Military  Academy  can  and  ought  to 
contribute  more  than  it  yet  has  done  to  this 
kindly  fostering  and  glowing  pursuit  of 
general  natural  philosophy :  let  it  give  us 
more  Baches,  Nortons,  Mitchels,  and 
Baileys.  Professor  Bartlett,  who  now 
fills  the  Professorship  of  Philosophy,  is  a 
man  of  high  attainments.  -  He  has 
strongly  grasped  the  great  mathematk»l 
instruments  of  research,  and  the  grand 
foundation  prinaples  of  mechannal 
science.     In  practical  astronomy  hfi  ia 
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well  Tcrsed.  and  would  use  with  profit 
the  fine  transit  instrument  and  mural 
drcle  which  he  has  mounted,  and  the 
equatorial  he  hopes  for,  were  it  not  that 
an  overstrung  nervous  system,  once  vic- 
timized to  a  comet,  conspires  with  regular 
class  duties,  and  with  writing  text-hooks, 
to  bar  his  ambitions  and  capacities.    This 

Srofessorship  has  been  held  by  Colonel 
ared  Mansfield,  from  1812  to  1828  ;  by 
Professor  Edward  H.  Courtenay.  from 
1828  to  1834;  and  since  by  Professor  W. 
H.  0.  Bartlett 

Next  in  order  succeeds  the  department 
of  Civil  and  Military  Engineering,  in  rank 
the  highest  of  the  academic  courses,  and 
occuming  the  last  or  first  class  year. 
Professor  Mahan's  text-book  on  Civil 
Engineering,  and  his  lithographed  notes 
on  machines,  stone-cutting,  and  architec- 
ture, with  six  weeks  spent  in  mechanical- 
drawing,  compose  the  civil  course.  The 
military  course  embraces  Professor  Ma- 
han's  treatises  on  Field  Fortification  and 
on  Outposts,  with  his  lithographed  notes 
on  pennanent  fortifications,  on  their  at- 
tack and  defence,  on  mines,  strategy,  &c., 
with  six  wei'ks  of  military  drawing.  This 
is  coupled  with  field  instruction  in  prac- 
tical engineering  during  the  encampment, 
when  ponton  bridges  are  thrown,  saps 
run,  fascines,  gabions,  sap-rollers,  &c., 
made.  These  operations  belong  to  a  dis- 
tinct department  and  a  company  of  sap- 
pers, miners,  and  pontoneers,  assist  in 
their  execution.  The  previous  mathe- 
matical and  philosophical  training  comes 
directly  in  play  during  this  crowded 
course  of  engineering,  and  these  branches 
are  thus  presented  to  the  mind  in  their 
important  practical  bearings,  and  in  their 
direct  utilities.  The  inestimable  value 
even  of  this  single  year's  instruction,  may 
bo  interred  from  the  highly  distinguished 
part  borne  by  West  Point  graduates  in 
the  gn-at  American  und  foreign  works  of 
eiigineering  which  they  have  directed  or 
assisted.  McNeal,  Whistler.  Brown, 
Swift.  Sidell,  Bigelow,  Meigs,  and  the 
other  hundred  and  fifty  graduates  who 
have  practi-serl  civil  engineering  on  the 
great  works  of  improvement  characteriz- 
mg  the  age,  have  so  largely  contributed 
to  the  economical  and  judicious  construc- 
tion, and  to  the  elficient  administration 
of  our  railroads  and  canals,  that  the  na- 
tion has  by  them  alone  been  far  more 
than  compcnsatc<l  for  all  the  Academy 
has  cost  The  instruction  in  military  en- 
gineering has  scrvw.l  to  quicken  the  mili- 
tary cap:icities  of  all  arms  o(  our  service, 
to  furnish  our  ofiicers  generally  with  a 
gtore  of.  essential  kiiowlMge  as  to  princi- 


ples, materials,  and  combinations^  besidn 
affording  to  all  a  safe  initial  impnlse  and 
direction  for  the  prosecution  of  their  spe- 
cial studies.  Its  value  in  g;ivine  deliben- 
tion,  precision,  and  effect  to  military  ope- 
rations, has  been  exemplified  on  the 
various  battle-fields  where  saxty-nine 
graduates  have  laid  down  their  lives.  To 
Professor  D.  H.  Mahan  peculiar  praise  » 
due.  for  his  zealous  amassment  of  im- 
portant knowledge,  for  lus  devotion  of 
rare  abilities  to  duty,  and  for  his  steriiu 
good  sense^  during  his  protracted  task  of 
transplantmg  and  rendering  native  the 
vast  resources  of  European  engineering 
and  military  science.  His  brilliant  stndiea 
at  Metz  at  once  gave  him  the  mastery  of 
French  mihtary  engineering,  and  tb^ 
have  already  borne  much  fruit  Hb 
predecessors  were  Captain  A.  Partridge, 
from  1813  to  1816;  Professor  Claude 
Crozel,  from  1817  to  1823 ;  Professor  D. 
B.  Douelass,  from  1823  to  1831. 

In  1838,  after  the  poet  Dr.  PerdvaL 
the  botanist  Dr.  Torrey,  and  the  geolo^i^ 
cal  W.  F.  Hopkins,  had  served  on  details 
as  acting  Professors,  the  Aill  Professor- 
ship of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  was  created,  and  Lieut.  J.  W. 
Bailey  was  appointed  to  the  post  he  still 
fills  with  such  high  di8tinctk>n.  His 
kind,  modest  manners,  his  delicate,  high- 
toned  nature  have  always  greaUy  endur- 
ed him  to  his  pupils,  as  nis  numerous 
and  felicitous  microscopic  researches  have 
won  for  him  a  high  scientific  reput'^ 
among  all  votaries  of  natural  history  in- 
vestigation. Were  there  no  Dr.  Leidr 
in  Philadelphia,  we  oould  say  unhesitat- 
ingly that  Prof  Bailey  is  tKe  American 
Ehrenbergj  but  between  two  such  kings 
of  Liliput  life,  who  can  determine! 
Chemistiy  is  studied  by  the  several 
cUsscs ;  Slincralogy  and  (Geology  by  the 
first;  Kane's  Chemistiy,  Dana's  Min- 
eralogy, and  Hitchcock's  Geology  being 
the  text-books  used.  The  vast  augmen- 
tation of  materials  and  pilnciples  in  each 
of  these  sciences  and  their  consequent 
increase  of  importance  have  not  oeen 
ignored,  but  the  limited  time  bestowed 
on  their  study  cramps  the  course  down 
to  so  elementary  a  character  as  to  pre- 
vent that  formation  of  adepts,  which  is 
so  desirable.  Should  a  fifth  academical 
year  be  added,  chemical  and  geological 
science  ought  to  be  prominent  gainers. 

The  department  of  Greography,  Histo- 
ry and  Ethics  dates  to  1818,  the  chi^ 
lain  being  by  law  professor.  The  in- 
cumbents have  been  Kev.  Thomas  Pictoi^ 
from  1818  to  1825 ;  Rev.  C.  P.  Moll- 
vaine    (since    Bishop    of    01uo)|   firon 
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1825  to  1827;  Rer.  Thomas  Warner, 
from  1828  to  1838 ;  Rev.  Jasper  Adams, 
from  1838  to  1840;  Rev.  M,  P.  Parks, 
from  1840  to  1846;  and  Rev.  W.  T. 
Sprole  since  1847.  It  embraces  instruc- 
tion in  English  Grammar,  Geography, 
Rhetoric,  Composition,  Logic,  Moral  Sci- 
ence, and  international  and  constitutional 
Law,  and  extends  through  the  fourth  and 
first  class  years.  This  course  is  almost  the 
sole  instrument  employed  in  subjugat- 
ing cadets  to  the  humanities  and  graces 
of  mental  culture.  Its  extent  and 
scope  are  now  far  below  the  just  de- 
mands *of  a  well-balanced  education,  and 
though  lately  much  enlarged  in  range 
and  academic  weight,  it  undoubtedly 
still  remains  the  least  scholarlike  and 
creditable  department  of  the  Academy. 
It  never  can  be  what  it  ought  so  long  as 
the  Chaplain  is  ex  officio  Professor  of 
Ethics;  especially  while  the  President 
fills  the  chaplaincy  irrespective  of  the 
real  requirements  of  the  position  and  of 
th^  wishes  of  all  c6ncemed.  The  politi- 
cal Boanerges,  fluent  in  such  stump  ethics 
ms  please  presidential  ears,  docs  not  of 
necessity  shine  in  expounding  Kent, 
Whately,  Wayl^nd  and  Blair.  The 
truth  seems  evident  that  a  good  chaplain 
is  not  likely  to  excel  as  a  professor,  and 
3onM3  of  the  best  ethical  professors  would 
be  forlorn  chaplains.  This  monstrous 
conjunction  has  resulted  practically  in 
poor  preaching  and  worse  ethics  and  law. 
Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  liberty 
undergo,  in  common,  a  wretched  asphyx- 
ia at  West  Point,  tHrough  the  prevalent 
lack  of  regard  for  private  rights  in  com- 
pelling^ as  an  official  duty,  the  attendance 
of  officers  and  cadets  on  chapel  services, 
under  severe  penalties,  thus  forcing  them 
to  hear  whatever  Nancyism,  fulmination, 
stupidity,  or  theological  distraction  it 
may  please  the  chaplain  to  deal  out.  Ho 
is  sure  of  his  audience,  come  what  will, 
for  it  is  bravely  marched  to  the  chapel, 
in  sidearms.  according  to  regulations. 
West  Point  ideas  of  religious  liberty  be- 
long either  to  the  age  before  John  Locke, 
or  to  that  millennium  which,  being  come, 
"  Othello's  occupation  is  gone." 

The  department  of  Drawing  includes 
a  two  years'  course  corresponding  to  the 
third  and  second  classes.  Topography, 
human  figure,  crayon,  sepia  and  water- 
color  landscapes  and  views,  are  succes- 
sively practised  for  six  hours  a  week. 
Drawing  from  nature,  designing  and  lec- 
tures make  no  part  of  the  course.  Per- 
spective and  mechanical  drawing  are 
taught  in  the  mathematical  and  engineer- 
ing courses.     The  drawing  course  is  ex- 
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ceedingly  useful,  even  as  it  is,  and  many 
cadets  attain  a  tolerable  degree  of  skill 
in  drawing,  but  very  much  is  lacking  to 
make  even  the  time  applied,  prolific  in 
the  best  results.  There  is  no  genial  in- 
fusion of  the  principles  of  design,  no 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  no  initiation 
into  art  as  such,  but  only  a  dry,  hard 
copjnsm  of  model  drawings,  line  by  line, 
and  shade  by  shade.  Drawing  from  na- 
ture, designing  from  subjects  supplied  or 
chosen,  lectures,  reviewing  the  history, 
principles  and  spirit  of  art  all  indeed 
which  could  kindle  a  spark  oi  enthusiasm 
or  love  for  art,  as  a  divinely  ordained 
language  of  the  soul,  is  sedulously  es- 
chewed, and  in  its  stead  the  dull  medi- 
ocrity of  cop^ism,  the  soulless  addition 
of  line  upon  hne  prevails  in  an  unbroken 
continuance.  It  is  certainly  impossible 
by  anv  means  to  make  all  Cadets  ar^ 
tists ;  but  were  a  living  system  of  in- 
struction introduced,  a  far  higher  appre- 
ciation of  art  might  bo  generally  stimu- 
lated, and  those  possessing  natural  artist 
capacities  could  be  supplied  with  prin- 
ciples and  precepts;  which  by  a  true 
enthusiasm  would  be  made  abundantly 
fruitful  in  after  years,  amid  the  clianges 
of  army  life.  The  spiritual  jejuneness  of 
cadet  education  is  such  that  the  enno- 
bling influence  of  living  art  can  ill  be 
spared.  The  Drawing  teachen>  have  been 
C.  E.  Zoeller,  from  1808  to  1819 ;  Thomas 
Gimbrede,  from  1819  to  1832;  Charles 
R.  Leslie,  from  1833  to  1834,  and  Prof 
Robert  W.  Weir  since  1834. 

The  department  of  French  embraces  a 
course  of  grammar,  exercises  and  trans- 
lation, extending  through  the  fourth  and 
third  class  years.  This  is  the  only  lan- 
guage now  studied,  but  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Spanish  will  be  introduc- 
ed, if  a  five  years'  course  is  established, 
since  the  increasing  contact  between 
army  officers  and  those  speaking  only 
Spanish,  makes  this  addition  of  consider- 
able practical  importance.  The  fact  that 
the  standard  works  in  military  science 
are  chiefly  in  French,  makes  instruction 
in  this  tongue,  quite  essential  to  an  offi- 
cer. This  department  was  under  the  De 
MasRons  from  1804  to  1825,  of  Prof. 
Claudius  Berard  from  1815  to  184G,  and 
since  then  under  Prof  11.  R.  Agncl,  the 
present  peculiarly  skilful  and  successful 
teacher. 

The  department  of  Infantry  Tactics  has 
been  filled  entirely  by  details  from  the 
army,  Bvt.  Maj.  Robert  S.  Garnet  being 
the  present  commandant  of  cadets.  The 
same  instructors  who  have  military  charge 
of  the  corps  and  its  component  companies, 
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also  give  acarlpinic  instruction  in  Scott's 
Infantry  Tartics  to  tlie  first  class.  Shonid 
the  course  Jic  extcndinl.  they  niiplit  with 
ptjat  ailvantajre  give  lessons  in  military' 
law.  a  hrancli  now  wholly  neglecte<l ;  or 
their  sill >ject  might  enter  the  ethical  law 
course. 

Tlie  (lepartincnt  of  Artillery  and  Cavalry 
embraces  instruction  in  light  ami  heavy 
artillery  practice  and  tactics,  in  cavalry 
tactics,  m  riding,  broadsword  and  fencing 
exercises,  and  its  duties  are  di-<tributed 
through  the  entire  four  years.  The  aca- 
demic course  of  artillery  eml»races  the 
light  and  heavy  artillery  manual  an  1  cno- 
lutions.  Thiroux's  treatise  on  artillery 
and  lithogniphic  notes  on  |n)wder.  c:umon. 
projectiles  and  pyrotcrhny  ;  theory  and 
practiw  l)eing  admirably  a>mbined.  In- 
struction inriilmg.  br(»a<lsword  and  fencing 
practKv.  is  so  dilfusefl  through  the  pericxl 
of  academic  studies  as  to  provide  healthful 
exercise  and  physical  training  at  all 
tenns  ;  an  advantage  of  the  highest  order, 
even  as  a  means  of  promoting  that  genenil 
mental  health,  requisite  f4)r  intellectual 
success.  It  is  nnwh  to  be  ho|K'd  that 
still  greater  {XTfiN'tion  and  amplification 
may  yet  U'  given  to  these  physical  ele- 
ments, and  that  higher  special  instruction  in 
C8tal»iishrd  sciontdirand  practical  artillery 
may  s«k)u  be  established. 

There  are  two  annual  examinations  of 
cadets,  cme  Inking  in  January  and  one  in 
•June.  Until  are  <*onducted  Wfore  the 
.\cademic  Koard,  and  a  s|)ecial  Hoanl  of 
Vi>itors.  apiKtinted  by  the  President,  at- 
tentls  tlie  out-  in  .June.  These  onleals  are 
strict  and  t(»ta]ly  void  of  the  ordinary  ex- 
amination shams.  Third  class  cadets  Kx^k 
forward  to  the  en«l  of  the  June  examina- 
tion with  a  iMvuliar  interest,  as  they  then 
go  on  a  two  months'  furlough.  This  res- 
pite, falling  mill  way  in  the  four  years 
course,  is  the  only  leave  of  absence  fmm 
West  i*oint  which  marks  a  cadet's  entire 
can'er.  Two  years  of  confinement  pa^t 
and  two  more  to  o)me.  result  of  cour>e  in 
some  furUuigh  exhibitions  little  creditable 
to  cadet  character;  yet  much  extenuatc'l 
by  this  long  inexi)erience  of  fi-ec  life  and  a 
consequent  extravagant  relish  for  ibis 
brief  enlargi'ment.  The  .sudden  elfervj  8- 
ccnce  of  ri'lease  soon  sobers  down  into  a 
more  rational  and  manly  enjoyment.  If 
the  course  should  Ik?  extended  to  five 
years,  as  has  been  'rtqwatedly  urged  for 
excellent  reasons,  two  cadet  furl<>ughs 
ought,  by  all  mean<,  to  be  granted  for  the 
better  renovation  of  the  family,  social  and 
civil  allectioiis  of  the  nidets.  *If  the  sixty- 
two  senatorial  cafh-ts  should  be  ad«ied 
to  the  corps,  as  contemplated  l.iy  a  bill 


which  has  paitsed  the  Senate,  thifi  would 
so  increa.se  the  battalion  as  to  remoTc  the 
chief  objections  to  this  second  furlough. 
Presidmg  over  the  military,  academic 
and  financial  administration  of  this  institu- 
tion is  the  sujierintendent,  detailed  from  the 
higher  grades  of  the  corps  of  engineers.  The 
chief  engineer  has  from  the  first  been  in- 
si)ectorof  the  Academy  and  charged  with  a 
special  cari>  of  its  interest  and  well  being,  not 
only  in  Washington  but  at  West  Point. 
He  also  details  tlie  su|K>rintendent.  This 
system  has  resulted  in  giving  the  ibllow- 
ing  list  of  su peril! U'udents,  which  to  those 
who  know  them  s|K>nks  for  it.«elf :  Capt 
Alden  Partridge,  from  1KI5  to  1«17,  except 
a  few  months  of  duty  by  Gen.  Jos.  G. 
Swift ;  Capt.  (now  Bvt.  Col.)  SvWanus 
Thaver,  frt»m  1J<17  to  1833  ;  Maj.  (iww  Lt. 
Col.*)  U.  E.  l)e  Kussv,  fpi)in  1833  to  li<38; 
Maj.  Richard  Del  afield,  from  1838  to  1845; 
Capt.  Henry  Urowerton,  from  1845  to 
lsr>2.  and  livt.  Col.  Uol)ert  E.  lice  since 
that  dale.  The  real  and  efficient  life  ot  the 
Academy  Ix'gan  when  Col.  Thayer  entered 
on  that  distinguished  career  of  renovation 
and  l)old  organization,  which  through  six- 
teen years  alike  honore<l  himself  and  the 
rising  national  .sc-hool.  lie  has  since  been 
continuously  in  charge  of  the  Boston  forti- 
fications, and  still  remains  in  iull  mental 
vigor  at  Ft.  Warren  on  George's  Island. 
He  found  the  Academy  weak,  imperfect 
ami  low  in  its  recpiisitions ;  he  left  it  strong. 
thoroughly  organizL'd.  and  in  its  requisi- 
tions not  inferior  to  the  Polytechnic  School 
formed  under  XaiMleon's  own  master 
guidance.  Col.  Thayer  had  in  £urope 
thoroughly  mastereil  tlie  subject  of  mili- 
tary eilucation.  and  hail  watched  the 
armies  of  the  allies  in  Paris  with  c»agerly 
critical  eyes.  Vnequalled  in  our  service  for 
the  extent  of  his  military  reading  (unless 
]x-rhaps  by  the  brilliant  Col.  Mcllee.  of 
Fort  Krie  renown),  he  was  pre-eminent  in 
purely  [ier.sonal  qualities.  lie  analyzed 
measuri'S.  motives  and  men.  with  a  dear, 
almost  unerring  in'iight.  and  he  never 
shrunk  fn)m  acting  on  his  deliberate  views^ 
in  strict  tidelity  to  himself  and  the  highest 
IM»licy.  Uniting  decision  with  courtesy. 
autbonty  with  justice,  knowledge  with 
ct>nsideration  for  ignorance,  strictness  with 
wise  leniency,  he  seems  to  have  been  bom 
and  trained  f«)r  the  very  post  he  tilled. 
With  Mr.  i'alboun's  powerful  aid  and 
official  co-operati«m  he  rapidU'  gave  shape 
to  the  young  national  foster-child,  and 
triumphed  over  countless  obstacles  and 
difiieulties.  There  is  something  truly 
touching  and  lieautiful  in  that  watchful 
interest  whn'li  be  fL*els  in  the  triumphs  of 
his  nurture  ."^ims.  and  in  the  deep  emotion 
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with  which  he  heard  from  Palo  Alto  and 
R^aca  the  proud  refutation  of  those  paltry 
aspersions  of  '*  his  boys,"  in  which  dema- 
gogues and  dunderheads  had  so  Wong 
ruthlessly  indulged.  These  *•  boys  " 
have  testified  their  grateful  appreciation 
of  his  services,  by  procuring  Weir's  fine 
portrait,  and  more  recently  by  presenting 
an  elegant  sword. 

Space  forbids  our  following  out  the 
parts  borne  by  the  successive  superin- 
tendents in  bringing  the  Academy  to  its 
present  organic  condition.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  all  have  done  well ;  not  resting 
content  in  seeing  "  that  the  republic  re- 
ceived no  detriment,"  but  actively  promo- 
ting its  good,  as  becomes  the  dictators  in 
the  West  Point  military^  microcosm.  It 
has  never  been  our  fortune  to  know  a 
more  noble-sou  led.  high-toned,  considerate 
«id  scrupulous  man  than  Col.  Lee,  the 
present  superintendent,  whose  brilliant 
services  under  Gen.  Scott  in  Mexico 
proved  him  no  degenerate  son  of  the 
heroic  commander  of  the  "  Partisan  Le- 
gion." The  superintendent's  functions 
are  very  various  and  of  vital  importance 
to  the  Academy.  He  presides  over  and 
admmisters  the  general  and  special  finan- 
ces of  the  institution  and  of  cadets,  gives 
direction  to  improvements  of  the  post  and 
of  the  academic  course,  is  the  final  dis- 
ciplinary officer  of  the  corps  and  post,  pro- 
cures the  necessary  details  of  instructors, 
conducts  a  voluminous  official  correspond- 
ence, and  issues  all  needful  orders  for  the 
daily  conduct  of  academic  and  military 
affairs.    • 

The  Military  Academy  has  a  peculiar 
and  highly  valuable  feature  in  the  preva- 
lent system  of  detailing  army  officers  for 
the  instruction  of  cadets.  The  usual  de- 
tail is  as  follows,  suhject  to  some  varia- 
tions: the  Superintendent,  2  officers  in 
the  Engineering  Dejiartinent,  3  in  Philoso- 
phy, 6  in  Mathematics,  2  in  Chemistry,  3 
in  Ethics.  2  in  .Drawing,  4  in  PracticJil 
Engineering,  3  in  French,  5  in  Infantry 
Tactics.  4  in  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  1  Ad- 
jutant, 1  Surgeon,  and  1  Assistant  Sur- 
geon ;  being  38  in  all.  These  officers  are 
almost  without  exception  good  instruc- 
tors, and  they  are  in  turn  greatly  in- 
structed by  the  necessities  of  teaching. 
The  .system  is  excellent  in  always  keeping 
the  Academy  young  and  vigorous,  while 
the  army  is  leavened  by  the  higher  pro- 
gress in  science  thus  wrought  out  among 
Its  officers,  who  are  in  time  returned  to 
their  field  duties.  To  this,  cadets  owe, 
in  great  part,  the  efficiency  of  their  phy- 
sical and  mental  training,  as  it  is  only  by 
details  that  such  powerful  and  incessant 


formative  agencies  could  be  brought  to 
bear  on  their  education. 

The  public  buildings  at  West  Point  arc 
now  excellent  on  the  whole,  though  of 
course  not  unobjectionable,  and  though 
some  crying  deficiencies  still  remain  to  be 
filled.  The  new  Cadet  Barracks  compose 
a  noble  gneiss  edifice  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  towers,  battlements  and  em- 
brasures. The  Academic  Hall  contains 
the  recitation  and  drawing-rooms,  the 
picture  galler}',  the  cabinets  of  Engineer- 
ing and  Geology,  the  Laboratory,  the 
Fencing-room.s,  and. the  present  break- 
neck riding  hall.  One  or  two  Cadets 
must  be  killed  outright  by  dashing  among 
the  columns  of  this  hall,  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  second  the  oft-re- 
P|eated  Senate  appropriation  for  a  new 
riding  hall.  Why  does  not  the  Chairman 
of  Ways  and  Means  himself  ezpriment 
on  percussion  and  the  relative  hardness 
of  heads  and  posts,  by  practising  a  few  of 
'  the  intercolumnar  gallops  belonging  to 
the  present  cadet  course:  the  probable 
result  would,  be  a  "  new  riding  hall " 
bump  on  his  spacious  cranium.  The 
neat  and  commodious  chapel  contains  an 
appropriate  allegorical  painting  by  Mr. 
Weir.  The  Library  building  has  a  fine 
location  and  an  imposing  appearance.  The 
Library  room  is  so  spacious  and  airy  that 
it  is  u.sed  for  the  examinations  and  for 
winter  concerts.  It  contains  a  valuable 
selection  of  near  15.000  volumes,  and  is 
much  u.^d  by  officers  and  Cadets,  though 
its  regulations  lack  liberality  in  respect  to 
the  latter.  The  Observatory  occupies 
three  towers,  with  a  fine  transit  instru- 
ment and  a  largo  mural  circle  and  an  in- 
difterent  equatorial.  The  Philosophical 
cabinet  and  lecture-room,  and  the  offices 
of  the  Superintendent,  Adjutant  and 
Quarter-Master,  are  in  this  building.  The 
new  Mess- hall  is  a  fine  and  commodious 
edifice,  containing  besides  the  cadet  torn? 
mons.  rooms  for  the  officers'  mess  and  the 
purveyor's  house.  The  Hcspital  is  pleas- 
antly located  and  well  conducted,  though 
less  perfect  in  its  arrangements  than  the 
new  .soldiers'  Hospital  at  Camptown.  The 
Surgeon  and  Assistant  Surgeon  live  in 
the  Hospital  wings,  and  it  is  no  fault  of 
theirs  if  sick  cadets  fail  to  be  comfort- 
able. The  Wc.<jt  Point  Hotel  is  so  beauti- 
fully and  conveniently  located  that  many 
visitors  prefer  enduring  its  untamed  wait- 
ers and  indifferent  cookery,  to  being  a  mile 
below  the  Point  at  Cozzcns'  Hotel,  kept 
by  the  distinguished  publican  of  th;it 
name.  The  Professors'  houses,  the  Ar- 
tillery Laboratory  and  storehouse,  the 
dragoon  stables,  the  Commissaries'  store, 
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the  band  and  engineer  barracks,  and  va- 
rious minor  tenements  complete  this  ax^ 
chitectural  inventory;  but  time  ought 
soon  to  add  a  new  riding  hall  and  a  con- 
siderable accession  to  the  houses  now  as- 
signable as  quarters  for  ofiScers  with  fam- 
ilies. 

Space  prohibits  any  fitting  exposition 
of  ihe  early  and  revolutionary  history  of 
West  Point,  Arnold's  treason,  Washing- 
ton's residence  and  head-quarters,  Kos- 
ciuszko's  engineering,  the  various  forts  or 
batteries  now  crumbling  and  cedar-tufted, 
and  the  twilight  or  historic  dawn  of  the 
Military  Academy  from  Col.  Pickering's 
first  suggestion  to  Col.  Thayer's  consum- 
mation. In  vindication  of  the  necessity 
and  value  of  this  institution,  the  sanctions 
and  commendations  of  men  like  Washing- 
ton«  Madison,  Jefferson,  Calhoun,  Jack- 
son, Scott,  with  the  uniform  testimony 
of  approbation  (one  foggy  instance  ex- 
cepted) bestowed  by  boards  of  visitors, 
often  selected  from  avowed  opponents  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  high  praise  award- 
ed by  foreign  critics ;  these  may  safely  be 
trusted  against  the  rabid  attacks  of  lie- 
loving  demagogues,  hitherto  more  than 
once  in  full  chorus,  but  now  happily 
quiescent.  From  the  battle-fields  of  Ca- 
nada, Florida,  Mexico  and  the  Indian  ter- 
ritories, from  our  railroads,  canals,  river 
and  harbor  improvements,  fortifications, 
coast  survey,  laud  and  lake  surveys,  west- 
cm  explorations,  nation<al  disbursements, 
*c..  a  quiet  voice  of  good  works  by  her 
sons  vindicates  the  glory,  honor,  strength, 
integrity  and  life-worthiness  of  their 
hill-girt  alma  mater.  The  Academy  costs 
yearly  less  than  a  frigate ;  yet  even  old 
Ironsides  has  not  accomplished  so  much. 
The  navy  is  now  rejoicing  in  the  prosper- 
ous beginning  of  the  kindred  school  at 
Annapolis,  for  sad  experience  of  its  need 
has  taught  the  best  men  of  the  navy  to 
prize'  it  as  we  do  our  own  academic  eyrie. 
It  would  be  pleasant  to  narrate  how 
cadets  amuse  themselves  in  camp,  in 
barracks,  and  on  Saturday  aflenioons; 
how  literary  societies  have  failed  to  pros- 
per among  them,  not  excepting  even  the 


Dialectic  \  how  West  Point  0ocietj  is  and 
might  be;  bow  fiuhion  and  sentiment 
have  ''oome  down,  like  a  wolf  on  the 
fold ; "  how  eyes  grow  hmguishine  vid 
hearts  grow  soft  as  beantcotu  youth  be- 
guiles fledgling  heroes,  whether  in  gray  or 
blue,  alongthe  mazes  of  ^flirtation  walk ;" 
how  the  seasons  come  and  go,  the  winter 
in  white,  the  spring  bloommg  with  hepa- 
tica  epigea,  sazafraga,  azalia  ancf  laurel 
the  autumn  in  its  gorgeous  and  many- 
oolored  draperi^  of  fc^aget,  and  then  the 
lichens  blackening  the  leafless  mountahis. 
and  how  the  band,  the  glorious  old  bandl 
wakes'  melodies  of  exquisite  spirifc  and 
charms  the  sweet  voices  of  the  mgfat 

The  reader  well  knows  that  \  lore 
honorably  my  ^ma  mater,  and  wish  all 
true  Americans  to  foster  and  mahitaiD 
not  only  her  existence,  bat  her  health 
and  vitality.  I  too  have  faith  in  the  read- 
er's wisdom,  justice  and  liberality  towards 
this  good  cause.  War,  I  abominate,  the 
more  because  professionally  obligefl  to 
know  its  honors,  and  because  many  true 
friends  and  honored  acquaintances  have 
been  Floridian  and  Mexican  Tictims ;  a 
pure  and  gentle-souled  room-mate  met 
death  with  a  smile  at  sad  Molino.  Bat 
amid  the  passing  complications  of  the  na- 
tions amid  the  extensions  of  a  growth 
like  ours,  I  fear  that  wars  must  come, 
and  the  more  surel}'  if  we  neglect  mili- 
tary education  and  the  warlike  muniments 
of  empire.  When  Fisheries,  and  Cuba, 
and  Sandwich  Islands  cease  to  agitate 
the  State  Department,  when  Europe  has 
solved  its  Eastern  question,  and  when 
Russia  rules  supreme  over  Europe  and 
Asia,  or  shares  power  with'  Western  En- 
rope  made  one  through  revolution  and 
common  interests ;  then  viM  this  nation 
rule  a  continent  and  govern  the  ppurse  of 
free  institutions.  Military  science  in  oar 
hands  may  then  l)ecome  the  potent  instru- 
ment of  millennial  triumph,  the  vindica- 
tor of  universal  peace.  Military  science 
prevents  war.  conducts  it  in  triumph  and 
under  humane  restraints,  and  will  at  last 
make  war  impossible :  hence  we  learn  our 
duty. 
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**  For  H  was  In  th«  fn1d«ii  prime 

or  guod  HarooB  AM2a8eliid.'*~[7<mfiy«<m. 


WITH  my  voyage  on  the  Ethiopian 
Nile  a  thread  of  romance  was  woven, 
which,  in  the  Oriental  mood  that  had  now 
become  native  to  me,  greatlv  added  to 
the  charm  of  the  journey.  My  nights^ 
entertainments  were  better  than  the  Ara- 
bian. The  moon  was  at  the  full,  and  al- 
though, during  the  day,  a  light  north- 
wind  filled  my  sails,  it  invariably  fell 
calm  at  sunset  and  remained  i^  for  two 
or  three  hours.  During  the  afternoon,  I 
lay  stretched  on  my  carpet  on  the  deck, 
looking  through  half-closed  eyes  on  the 
glittering  river  and  his  banks.  The  wostr 
cm  shore  was  one  long  bower  of  Para- 
dise — 60  green,  so  bright,  so  heaped  with 
Uie  deep,  cool  foliage  of  makstic  syca- 
mores and  endless  clusters  of  palms.  I 
had  seen  no  such  beautiful  palms  since 
leaving  Minyeh,  in  Lower  Egypt.  There 
they  were  taller,  but  had  not  the  exceed- 
ing richness  and  glory  of  these.  The  sun 
(hone  hot  in  a  cloudless  blue  heaven,  and 
the  air  was  of  a  glassy,  burning  clearness, 
(ike  that  which  dweUs  in  the  inmost  heart 
»f  fire.  The  colors  of  the  landscape  were 
%s  if  enan^elled  on  gold,  so  intense,  so  glow- 
mg  in  their  intoxicating  depth  and  splen- 
dor. When,  at  last,  the  wind  fell — ex- 
cept a  breeze  just  strong  enough  to  shake 
thf  creamy  odor  out  of  the  purple  bean- 
blossoms — and  the  sun  went  down  in  a 
bed  of  pale  orange  light,  the  moon  came 
up  the  other  side  of  heaven,  a  broad  disc 


of  yellow  fire,  and  bridged  the  glassy 
Nile  with  her  beams. 

At  such  times,  I  selected  a  pleasant 
spot  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
where  the  palms  were  loftiest  and  moat 
thickly  clusteredj%nd  had  the  boat  moor- 
ed to  the  shore.  Achmet  then  spread  my 
carpet  and  piled  m^  cushions  on  the 
shelving  bank  of  white  sand,  at  the  foot 
of  the  trees,  where,  as  I  lay,  I  could  see 
the  long,  feathery  leaves  high  above  my 
head,  and  at  the  same  time  look  upon  the 
broad  wake  of  the  moon,  as  she  rose  be- 
yond the  Nile.  The  sand  was  as  fine 
and  soft  as  a  bed  of  down,  and  retained  an 
agreeable  warmth  from  the  sunshine 
which  had  lain  upon  it  all  day.  As  we 
rarely  halted  near  a  village,  there  was  no 
sound  to  disturb  the  balmy  repose  of  the 
scene,  except,  now  and  then,  the  whine 
of  a  jackal  prowling  along  the  edge  of  the 
Desert.  Achmet  crossed  his  legs  beside 
me  on  the  sand,  and  Ali,  who  at  such 
times  had  special  charge  of  my  pipe,  sat 
at  my  feet,  ready  to  replenish  it  as  often 
as  occasion  required.  My  boatmen,  after 
gathering  dry  palm-leaves  and  the  resin- 
ous branches  of  the  mimosa,  kindled  a  fire 
beside  some  neighboring  patch  of  dookhn. 
and  squatted  around  it,  smoking  and 
chatting  in  subdued  tones,  that  their  gos- 
sip might  not  disturb  my  meditations. 
Their  white  turbans  and  lean,  dark  faces 
were  brought  out  in  strong  relief  by  the 
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red  fire-lip:ht,  and  completed  the  reality 
of  a  picture  which  was  more  beautiful 
than  dreams. 

On  tlie  first  of  these  evenings,  after  my 
pipe  had  been  filled  for  the  third  time, 
Achmct,  finding  that  1  showe<i  no  <lisj)o- 
sition  to  break  the  silence,  and  rightly 
judging  that  I  would  father  listen  than 
talk,  addressed  me.  •*'  Master,"  said  he, 
'*  1  know  many  stories,  such  as  the  story- 
tellers relate  in  tlie  cotilce-honses  of  Cairo. 
If  you  will  give  me  permission,  I  will  tell 
you  some  which  I  think  you  will  find  di- 
verting." ^*  Exct-'llenl ! "  said  I ;  '•  nothing 
will  please  me  better,  provided  you  tell 
them  in  Arabic.  This  will  be  more 
agreeable  to  both  of  us,  antl  whenever  I 
cannot  understand  your  words,  I  will  in- 
terrupt you,  and  you  shall  explain  "them 
as  well  as  you  can  in  English."  lie  im- 
mediately commenced,  and  while  those 
evening  calms  lasted,  I  had  such  a  living 
experience  of  the  Arabian  Nights  as  would 
have  seemed  to  me  a  greater  marvel  than 
any  they  descrilx),  had  it  been  foreshown 
to  my  boyish  vision,  when  I  first  hung 
over  the  charmed  pages.  Thei-e,  in  my 
African  mood,  the  most  marvellous  par- 
ticulars seemed  quite  real  and  natural, 
and  1  enjoyed  those  flowers  of  Eastern 
romance  with  a  zest  unknown  before. 
After  my  recent  reception,  as  a  king  of 
the  Franks,  in  the  capital  of  Kerlwr.  it 
was  not  dilficult  to  imagine  myself  Shah- 
riar.  the  Sultan  of  the  Indies,  especially 
as  the   moon   showed  me  my  turbaned 


shadow  on  the  sand.  If  the  amber  moath- 
picce  of  my  pi{)e  was  not  studded  with 
jewels,  and  if  the  zerf  which  held  my 
cofiee-cup  was  brass  instead  of  gold,  it 
was  all  the  same  by  moonlight  Achmet. 
seated  on  the  sand  a  little  below  my 
throne,  was  Sheherazade,  and  Ali,  kneel- 
ing at  my  feet,  her  sister,  Dinarzade; 
though,  to  speak  candidly,  m}'  imagina- 
tion could  not  stretch  quite  so  far.  In 
this  respect  Shahriar  had  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage of  me.  I  bitterly  felt  the  differ- 
ence between  my  dusky  vizier  and  his 
vizier's  daughter.  Nor  did  Ali,  who  lis- 
tened to  the  stories  with  great  interest, 
expressing  his  satisfaction  occasionally  by 
a  deep  guttural  chuckle,  ever  surprise  me 
by  saying :  '•  If  you  are  not  asleep,  my 
sister.  I  b«g  of  you  to  recount  to  mo  one 
of  those  delightful  stories  you  know." 

Nevertheless,  those  nights  pos.se88ed  ft 
charm  which  separates  them  from  all 
other  nights  I  have  known.  The  stones 
resembled  those  of  the  Arabian  tale  in 
being  sometimes  prolonged  from  one  day 
to  another.  One  of  them,  in  fact,  was 
"Ganem,  the  Slave  of  I^ve;"  but,  as 
told  by  Achmet.  differing  slightly  from 
the  English  version.  The  principal  story, 
however,  was  new  to  me.  and  as  1  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  been  translated,  I 
may  be  pardoned  for  telling  it  as  it  was 
told  to  me,  taking  the  liV>erty  to  substi- 
tute my  own  words  for  Achmet's  mixtiire 
of  Arabic  and  English.  I  was  too  thor- 
oughly given  up  to  the  pleasant  illuskm 
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to  note  down  the  story  at  Che  time,  and  I 
regret  that  many  peculiarities  of  expres- 
sion have  escaped  me,  which  then  led  roe 
to  cunKJdcr  it  a  genuine  product  of  the 
anre  which  produced  the  Thousand  aad 
One  Nights. 

^  You  already  know,  my  master.''  Ach- 
niet  be^n,  ''that  many  hundred  years 
a^o  all  the  people  of  Islam  were  governed 
by  a  Caliph,  wliose  capital  was  Baghdad, 
and  T  doubt  not  that  you  have  hvard  of 
the  great  Caliph,  Uaroun  Al-Kaschid,  who 
certainly  was  not  only  the  wisest  man  of 
his  day,  but  the  wisest  that  has  been 
known  since  the  days  of  our  prophet,  Mo- 
hammed, whose  name  be  exalted!  It 
rarely  happens  that  a  wise  and  great  man 
ever  finds  a  wife,  whose  wisdom  is  any 


match  for  his  own ;  for  as  the  wise  men 
whom  Allah  sends  upon  the  earth  are 
few,  so  are'  the  wise  women  still  fewer. 
But  herein  was  the  Caliph  favored  of 
Heaven.  Since  the  days  of  Balkis,  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  whom  even  the  Prophet 
Solomon  could  not  help  but  honor,  there 
was  no  woman  equal  in  virtue  or  in  wis- 
dom to  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  (Zobeide). 
The  Caliph  never  failed  to  consult  her  on 
all  important  matters,  and  her  prudence 
and  intelligence  were  united  with  his,  in 
the  government  of  his  great  empire,  even 
as  the  sun  and  moon  are  sometimes  seen 
shining  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time. 

But  do  not  imagine  tliat  Ilaroun  AI- 
Raschid  and  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  were 
destitute  of   faults.      None  except   the 


•Prophets  of  God — may  their  names  he 
extolled  for  ever  I — were  ever  entirely 
just,  or  wise,  or  prudent  The  Caliph 
was  subject  to  fits  of  jealousy  and  mis- 
trust, which  frequently  led  him  to  commit 
acts  that  obliged  him,  afterwards,  to  eat 
of  the  bitter  fruit  of  i«pontance  ;  and  as 
for  Zuljeydeh,  with  all  her  wisdom,  she 
had  a  sharp  tongue  in  her  head,  and  was 
often  so  little  discreet  as  to  say  things 
which  brought  upon  her  the  displeasure 
of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful. 

It  chanced  that,  once  upon  a  time,  they 
were  both  seated  in  a  window  of  the  hd' 
reeut.  which  overlooked  one  of  the  streets 
of  Baghdad.  The  Culiph  was  in  an  ill- 
humor,  for  a  beautiful  Georgian  slave 
whom  his  vizier  had  recently  brought 
him,  had  disappeared  from  the  harem,  and 


he  saw  in  this  the  work  of  Zubeydch,  wi  > 
was  always  jealous  of  any  rival  to  htr 
beauty.  Now,  as  they  were  sitting  theiv», 
looking  down  into  the  street,  a  poor  wood- 
cutter came  along,  with  a  bundle  of  sticks 
upon  his  head.  His  body  was  lean  with 
poverty,  and  his  only  clothing  was  a  tat- 
tered cloth,  bound  around  his  waist.  But 
the  most  wonderful  thing  was,  that  in 
passing  through  the  wood  where  he  had 
collected  his  load,  a  serpent  had  t^erzed 
him  by  the  heel,  but  his  feet  were  so 
hardened  by  toil  that  they  resembled  the 
hoofs  of  a  camel ;  and  he  neither  felt  the 
teeth  of  the  serpent,  nor  knew  that  he 
was  still  dragging  it  after  him  as  he 
walked.  The  Caliph  marvelled  when  he 
beheld  this,  but  Zubeydeh  exclaimed, 
''See,  0   Commander  of   the    Faithful! 
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there  is  the  man's  wife !  ^  *<  What !  ^ 
exclaimed  Haroun.  with  sudden  wrath; 
^  is  the  wife  then  a  serpent  to  the  man, 
which  stings  him  none  the  less  because  he 
does  not  feel  it  ?  Thou  serpent,  because 
thou  hast  stung  me,  and  because  thou 
hast  made  sport  of  the  honest  poverty  of 
that  poor  creature,  thou  shalt  take  the 
serpent's  place ! "  Zubeydch  answered 
not  a  word,  for  she  knew  that  to  speak 
would  but  increase  the  Caliph's  anger. 
Haroun  clapped  his  hand  thrice,  and  pre- 
sently Mcsrour,  bis  chief  eunuch,  appear- 
ed. "  Here,  Mesrour,"  said  he  j  "  take 
this  woman  with  thee,  follow  yonder 
wood-cutter,  and  present  her  to  him  as 
his  wife,  whom  the  Caliph  hath  ordered 
him  to  accept." 

Mcsrour  laid  his  hands  upon  his  brea.st 
and  bowed  his  head,  in  token  of  obedi- 
ence. He  then  beckoned  to  Zubeydeh, 
who  rose,  covered  herself  with  a  veil  and 
a  feridjee,  such  as  is  worn  by  tlie  wives 
of  the  poor,  and  followed  him.  When 
they  had  overtaken  the  wood-cutter,  Mes- 
rour  delivered  to  him  the  mossaujc  of  the 
Caliph,  and  presented  to  him  the  veiled 
Zubeydeh.  •'  There  is  no  God  but  God ! " 
said  the  poor  man  ;  "  but  how  can  I  sup- 
port a  wife — I,  who  can  scarcely  live  by 
my  own  labors  ?  "  ''  Dost  thou  dare  to 
disobey  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ful ■? "  cried  Mesrour,  in  such  a  savag:e 
tone,  that  the  man  trembled  from  head 
to  foot ;  but  Zubeydeh,  Sfxjaking  for  the 
first  time,  said,  *'Take  me  with  thee,  O 
man  !  since  it  is  the  Caliph's  will.  I  will 
serve  thee  faithfully,  and  perhaps  the  bur- 
den of  thy  poverty  may  be  li^^htened 
throiiph  me."  The  man  thereupon  obey- 
ed, and  they  proceeded  together  to  his 
house,  which  wjis  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
city.  There  were  but  two  misenible 
rooms,  with  a  roof,  which  was  Ix'ginning 
to  fall  in,  from  deca}'.  llic  wood-cutter, 
having  thrown  down  his  bundle,  went 
out  to  the  bazaar,  purchased  some  rice 
and  a  little  salt,  and  brou<;i)t  a  jar  of 
water  from  the  fountain.  This  was  all  he 
could  alfonl,  and  Zubeydeh.  who  had 
kindleil  a  tire  in  the  mean  time,  ctioke*!  it 
and  placed  it  before  him.  But  when  he 
would  have  had  her  raise  her  veil,  and  sit 
down  to  eat  with  him,  she  refuseil.  say- 
ing. "'  I  have  promised  that  1  shall  not  in- 
crea.se  the  burden  of  thy  poverty.  Promise 
me.  in  return,  that  thou  wilt  never  seek 
to  look  upon  my  face,  nor  to  enter  that 
room,  which  1  have  chosen  for  my  ajmrt- 
mcnt.  1  am  not  without  learning,  0 
man  I  and  if  thou  wilt  resjwct  my  wishes, 
it  shall  be  well  for  thee." 

The  wood-cutter,  who  was  not  natural- 


ly deficient  in  intelligenoa.  peroeiTed  froai 
the  words  of  Zubeydeh,  that  she  was  t 
superior  person;  ioA  jadgini^  that  he 
coald  not  do  better  than  to  (bllaw  her 
counsel,  promised  at  once  all  that  she 
desired.  She  then  declared,  that  as  she 
intended  to  take  charge  of  his  household, 
he  must  give  to  her,  every  evening,  all 
the  money  he  bad  received  for  his  wood 
during  the  day.  The  man  consented  to 
this,  and  likewise  produced  a  handful  of 
copper  coins,  which  all  together  amounted 
to  only  one  piastre — but  you  must  knjw. 
my  master,  that  a  piastre  in  the  days  of 
Haroun  Al-Kaschid,  was  iburor  five  times 
as  nmch  as  it  is  nowadays.  Thus  they 
lived  together  for  several  weeks,  the 
wood-cutler  going  to  the  forest  ever>'  day, 
and  paying  his  gains  every  night  into  the 
hainls  of  Zubeydeh,  who  kept  his  misera- 
ble house  dean  and  comfortable,  and  pre- 
pared his  food.  She  managed  things  with 
.so  much  economy  that  she  was  enabled  to 
save  two  {laras  every  day,  out  of  the  pi- 
astre whidi  he  gave  her.  When  die  had 
amassed  twenty  piastres  in  this  way.  she 
gave  them  to  the  wood-cutler,  saving: 
^'  Go  now  to  the  market  and  buy  thee  an 
ass  with  this  money.  Thou  canst  thus 
bring  home  thrice  as  much  woo<l  as  be- 
fore, and  the  ass  can  subsist  upon  the 
grass  whidi  he  finds  in  the  fbrest,  and 
which  costs  thee  nothing.'*  "  By  Allah ! " 
exclaimed  the  wood-cutter;  "thou  art  a 
wonderful  woman,  and  I  will  obey  thee 
in  every  thing." 

He  forthwith  did  as  Zubeydeh  order- 
ed, and  was  now  enabled  to  give  her  three 
or  four  piastres  every  evenii^.  She  pre- 
sented him  with  a  more  decent  garment^ 
and  added  butter  to  his  pillau  of  rice,  but 
still  preserved  such  a  strict  economy,  tliat 
in  a  bhort  time  ho  was  master  of  three 
asses  instead  of  one,  and  was  obliged  to 
hire  a  man  to  assist  him  in  cutting  wood. 
One  evening  as  the  asses  came  home  with 
their  loads,  Zulx^ydeh  remarked  that  the 
wood  gave  out  a  grateful  fragrance.  like 
that  of  musk  or  amlwrgris,  and  upon  ex- 
amining it  more  closely,  slje  found  that 
it  was  a  most  jirecious  article — in  fact^ 
that  it  had  been  cut  from  one  of  those 
spicy  trees  which  sprang  up  where  the 
tears  of  A«Um  fell  upon  tlw  earth,  aa  he 
l)ewailo<l  his  expulsion  from  Paradise. 
For  at  that  time  the  juices  of  the  fruits  of 
Pannlise  still  remained  in  his  body,  and 
his  tears  were  flavored  by  them — which 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  spices  that  grow 
in  the  lands  of  Screndib  and  India.  Zo- 
Ix'ydch  a'ikc'd  of  the  wood-cutter:  *-To 
whom  dost  thou  sell  this  woo*!?"  and 
from  his  answer,  she  found  that  it  was  all 
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ised  by  some  Jewish  merchants, 
ave  him  no  more  for  it  than  for  the 
m  wood  with  which  she  cooked  his 
*  The  accursed  Jews ! "  she  exclaim- 
go  thou  to  them  immediately,  and 
in  to  accuse  them  before  the  Cadi 
muding  a  son  of  the  Faith,  unless 
Lgree  to  pay  thee  for  this  wood 
orth,  twelve  times  as  much  as  they 
laid  before ! " 

man  lost  no  time  in  visiting  the 
1  merchants,  who,  when  they  saw 
leir  fraud  had  been  discovered,  were 
f  alarmed,  and  immediately  agreed 
'  him  all  that  he  demanded.  The 
gutter  now  brought  home  every 
three  donkey-loads  of  the  precious 

and  paid  to  Zubeydeh  from  one  to 
lundred   piastres.      She   was  soon 

0  purchase  a  better  house,  where 
t  only  gave  the  man  more  nourish- 
kI,  but  sent  for  a  teacher  to  instruct 
)w  to  read  and  write.  lie  had  so 
red  in  appearance  by  this  time,  and 
■ofited  so  well  by  the  wise  conver- 
of  Zubeydeh,  that  he  was  quite  like 
r  person,  and  those  who  had  known 

1  his  poverty  no  longer  recognized 
For  this  reason,  the  Caliph,  who 
repented  of  his  anger  towards 
deh  and  made  every  effort  to 
r  her,  was  unable  to  find  any  trace 
I.  Mesrour  sought  day  and  night 
;h  the  streets  of  Baghdad,  but  as 
deh  never  left  the  wood-cutter's 
all  his  search  was  in  vain,  and  the 
was  like  one  distracted. 

day,  as  the  wood-cutter  was  on  his 
t  the  forest,  he  was  met  by  three 
s,  who  desired  to  hire  his  asses  for 
jr.  "  But,"  said  he  ;  *'  I  make  my 
from  the  wood  which  the  asses 
U)  the  city."  "  What  profit  do  you 
ipon  each  load  ?  "  asked  one  of  the 
**  If  it  is  a  good  load  I  often  make 
iastres,"  answered  the  wood-cutter. 
,"  said  the  men,  "  we  will  give  you 
indred  piastres  as  the  hire  of  each 
one  day."  The  wood -cutter,  who 
t)t  expected  such  an  extraordinary 
vas  about  to  accept  it  at  once  when 
lected  that  he  had  obeyed  in  all 
the  advice  of  Zubeydeh,  and  ought 
take  such  a  step  without  her  con- 
Ile  thereupon  requested  the  men 
t  while  he  returned  home  and  con- 
his  wife.  '•  You  have  done  right, 
lord!"  said  Zubeydeh:  ''I  com- 
^our  prudence,  and  am  quite  willing 
ou  should  accept  the  offer  of  the 
is  the  money  will  purchase  other 
nd  repay  you  for  the  Ipss  of  the  day's 
if  the  persons  should  not  return." 


Now,  the  three  men  were  three  celebrated 
robbers  who  had  amassed  a  yast  treasure 
whkh  they  kept  concealed  in  a  cave  in 
one  of  the  neighboring  mountains.  They 
hired  the  asses  in  order  to  transport  this 
treasure  to  a  barque  in  which  they  had 
taken  passage  to  Bassora,  where  thev 
intended  to  establish  themselves  as  nch 
foreign  merchants.  But  Allah,  who 
governs  all  things,  allows  the  plans  of 
the  wicked  to  prosper  for  a  time,  only 
that  he  may  throw  them  into  more  utter 
ruin  at  the  last.  The  robbers  went  to 
their  secret  cave  with  the  asses  and 
loaded  them  with  all  their  spoils — great 
sacks  of  gold,  of  rubies,  diamonds  and 
emeralds,  which  the  beasts  were  scarcely 
strong  enough  to  carry.  On  their  way 
to  the  river  below  Baghdad,  where  the 
boat  was  waiting  for  them,  two  of  them 
stopped  to  drink  at  a  well  while  the  other 
went  on  with  the  asses.  Said  one  of  the 
twain  to  the  other:  "Let  us  kill  our 
comrade,  that  we  may  have  the  greater 
treasure."  He  at  once  agreed,  and  they 
had  no  sooner  overtaken  the  third  robber 
than  the  first,  with  one  stroke  of  his 
sabre,  made  his  head  fiy  from  his  body. 
The  two  then  proceeded  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, when  the  murderer  said :  **  I  must 
have  more  than  half  of  the  treasure 
because  I  killed  our  comrade."  "  If  you 
begin  by  claiming  more  than  half  you  will 
in  the  end  claim  the  whole ; "  said  the 
other  robber,  who  refused  to  agree.  They 
presently  set  upon  each  other  with  their 
swords,  and  after  fighting  for  some  time, 
both  of  them  received  so  many  wounds 
that  they  fell  dead  in  the  road. 

The  asses,  finding  that  no  one  was 
driving  them  any  longer,  took,  from 
habit,  the  road  to  the  w(X)d-cutter's  house 
where  they  arrived  safely,  with  the  trea- 
sure upon  their  backs.  Qreat  was  the 
amazement  of  their  master,  who,  at 
Zubeydeh's  command,  carried  the  heavy 
sacks  into  the  house.  But  when  he  had 
opened  one  of  them,  and  the  splendor  of 
the  jewels  filled  the  whole  room.  Zubey- 
deh exclaimed:  "God  is  great!  Now, 
indeed,  I  see  that  my  conduct  is  accept- 
able to  Him,  and  that  His  hand  hurries 
my  design  more  swiftly  to  its  completion.'* 
But  as  she  knew  not  what  had  happened  to 
the  robbers,  and  supposed  that  the  owner 
of  the  treasure  would  have  his  loss  pro- 
claimed in  the  bazaars,  she  determined  to 
keep  the  sacks  closed  for  the  space  of  a 
moon,  after  which,  according  to  the  law, 
they  would  become  her  property  if  they 
had  not  been  claimed  in  the  uieau  time. 
Of  course,  no  proclamation  of  the  loss  was 
made  and  at  the  end  of  the  moon   she 
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oonsidered  that  she  had  a  just  ri^ht  to  the 
treasure,  which,  upon  computation,  proved 
to  bo  even  pT<>atcr  than  that  of  the  Caliph 
Haroun  AMlaschid. 

She  commanded  the  wood -cutter  to 
send  her  at  once  the  most  renowne<I 
architect  of  Bap^hdad,  whom  she  directed 
to  huild.  exactly  opposite  to  the  Caliph's 
Palace,  another  palace  which  should  sur- 
pass in  splendor  any  thing  that  had 
ever  been  beheld.  For  the  purchase  of 
the  materials  and  the  hire  of  the  work- 
men, she  gave  him  a  hundred  thousand 
pieces  of  gold.  '•  If  men  ask,"  said  she, 
'*  for  whom  you  are  building  the  i)alaoe, 
tell  them  it  is  for  the  son  of  a  foreign 
king."  The  architect  employed  all  the 
workmen  in  Baghdad,  and  followed  her 
instructions  so  well,  that  in  two  months 
the  [Milaoe  was  finished.  The  like  of  it 
had  never  been  seen,  and  the  Caliph's 
palace  faded  before  its  magnificence,  as 
the  (ace  of  the  moon  fa<les  when  the  sun 
has  risen  above  the  horizon.  The  walls 
were  of  marble,  white  as  snow ;  the  gates 
of  ivory,  inlaid  with  pearl  ;■  the  domes 
were  gilded,  so  that  when  the  sun  shone 
the  eye  could  not  look  upon  them  ;  and 
from  a  great  fountain  of  silver,  in  the 
court-yard,  a  jet  of  rose-colored  water, 
which  ditfused  an  agreeable  odor.  lea]H*d 
into  the  air.  Of  this  palace  it  nii;:ht  Ihj 
said,  in  the  words  of  the  poet :  "  Truly  it 
resembles  Paradise :  or  is  it  the  lost  House 
of  Truui,  built  from  the  treasures  of  King 
Sheddad  ?  May  kin<lness  dwell  upon 
the  lips  of  the  lord  of  this  palace,  and 
charity  find  rtfuge  in  his  heart,  that  he 
may  Ije  adjudged  worthy  to  enjoy  such 
splendor ! " 

During  the  building  of  the  palace, 
Zubcydeh  employed  the  best  masters  in 
teaching  the  wood-cutter  all  the  accom- 
plishments which  his  ])resent  condition 
requireil  that  he  should  possess.  In  a 
short  time  he  was  a  very  i)attern  of  ele- 
gance in  his  manner ;  his  words  were 
choice,  and  spoken  with  dignity  anfl  pro- 
priety; and  his  demeanor  was  that  of 
one  born  to  command  rather  than  to 
obey.  When  she  had  succeeiled  to  the 
full  extent  of  her  wishes,  she  Cfjmnu-nced 
teaching  him  to  play  chess,  and  >p».'nt 
several  hours  a  day  in  this  manner,  until 
he  finally  played  wkh  a  skill  equal  to 
her  own.  By  this  time  the  palace  was 
complete<l,  and  after  having  purchased 
horses  and  slaves,  and  every  thing  neces- 
sary to  the  maintenance  of  a  princely 
household,  Zubeydeh  and  the  wood-cutter 
took  possession  of  it  during  the  night,  in 
order  that  thev  might  not  be  ob&eiTed 
by    the    Caliph.      Zubeydeh    bade    the 


wood-cutter  remember  the  pTamwe  he 
had  made  her.  Site  still  retained  her 
own  apartments,  with  a  number  of  fe- 
male slaves  to  attend  her ;  and  she  now 
presented  to  him,  as  a  harem  becoming 
a  prince,  twenty  Circassian  girls,  em 
one  fairer  than  the  moming-star. 

The  next  morning  she  called  the 
wood-cutter,  and  addressed  him  thus: 
"  You  see,  my  ]oi*d,  what  I  have  done  for 
you.  You  remember  in  what  misery  I 
found  you,  and  how,  by  your  fullowniE 
my  a<lvice,  every  thing  was  changed.  I 
intend  to  exalt  you  still  higher ;  and  in 
order  that  my  plans  may  not  be  frus- 
trated, I  now  ask  you  to  promise  that 
you  will  obey  me  in  all  things  for  i 
month  from  tliis  time."  Zubcydeh  mads 
this  demand,  for  she  knew  huw  quickly  i 
change  of  fortune  may  change  a  man's 
character,  and  how  he  will  soon  come  to 
look  upon  that  as  a  right  which  Allah 
granted  him  as  a  boon.  But  the  wood- 
cutter threw  himself  at  her  feet,  and 
said :  ^  O  queen !  it  is  for  you  to  command, 
and  it  is  for  me  to  obey.  You  hare 
taught  me  understanding  and  wisdom; 
you  have  given  me  the  wealth  of  kings. 
May  Allahi  forget  me,  if  I  foi^gct  to  give 
you,  in  i-etuni,  gratitude  and  obedience." 
"  Go.  then,"  continued  Zubeydeh ;  "  mount 
this  horse,  and,  attended  by  twenty  slaves 
on  horseback,  visit  the  coflee-house  in 
the  great  bazaar.  Take  with  thee  i 
purse  of  three  thousau<i  pieces  of  gold, 
and  as  thou  goest  on  thy  way.  scatter  i 
handful  occasionally  am<jng  tlie  begears. 
Take  thy  seat  in  the  collet-house,  vilwre 
thou  wilt  see  the  Vizier's  son,  who  is  I 
skilful  pla3'er  of  clie>s.  lie  will  challenge 
the  multitude  to  play  with  him,  and 
when  no  one  accepts,  do  thou  engage  him 
for  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  Thoa 
wilt  win,  but  pay  him  the  tliousand 
pieces,  as  if  thou  hadst  lost;  gve  two 
hundred  pieces  to  the  master  of  tlic  cof- 
fee-house, divide  two  hundred  pieces 
among  the  attendants,  and  scatter  the 
remainder  among  the  beggars." 

The  wood-cutter  peribrmed  all  that 
Zubeydeh  commanded.  He  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  Vizier's  son,  won  the 
game,  yet  paid  him  a  thousand  pieces  of 
gold,  as  if  he  had  lost,  and  then  rode 
back  to  the  palace,  followed  by  the  accla- 
mations of  the  multitude,  who  were  loud 
in  their  praises  of  his  beauty,  the  elegance 
of  his  s])eech,  his  unbounded  munificence, 
and  the  splendor  of  his  attendance! 
Every  <lay  he  viMte<l  the  cottec-huuBe, 
gave  two  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  the 
master,  two  hundred  to  the  servants, 
and  distributed  six  hundred  among  the 
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re.  But  the  Vizier's  son,  overcome 
chagrin  at  his  defeat,  remained  at 
where,  in  a  few  days,  he  sickened 
b'ed.  These  things  coming  to  the 
^8  ear,  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  see 
>reign  prince,  whose  wealth  and 
>sity  were  the  talk  of  all  Bap^hda  1 ; 
^  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
st  chess  player  in  the  world,  he 
dined  to  challenge  him  to  a  game, 
lereupon  visited  the  coffee-house, 
I  he  had  not  remained  long  when 
ood-cutter  made  his  appearance,  in 
^ater  splendor  than  before.  This 
n  accordance  with  the  instructions 
beydeh,  who  was  informed  of  all 
laa  taken  place.  He  at  once  ac- 
I  the  Vizier's  challenge  to  play,  for 
:e  of  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold, 
a  hard  fought  battle,  the  Vizier  was 
beaten,  but  the  wood-cutter  paid 
le  two  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  as 
ad  lost  the  game,  gave  away  another 
ind,  as  usual,  and  retired   to  his 

Vizier  took  his  defeat  so  much  to 
that  his  chagrin  combined  with 
or  the  loss  of  his  son.  carried  him 
a  few  days.  This  circumstance 
fit  the  whole  history  to  the  ears  of 
n  Al-Raschid  himself  who  was  im- 
Lely  seized  with  a  strong  desire  to 
;hess  with  the  foreign  prince,  not 
ng  but  that,  as  he  had  always  beaten 
izier,  he  would  be  more  than  a 
lor  the  new  antagonist.  Accor- 
h'e  sent  an  officer  to  the  palace  of 
)od-cutter,  with  a  message  that  the 
lander  of  the  Faithful  de-iired  to  of- 
hospitality  to  the  son  of  the  foreign 
By  Zubeydeh's  advice  he  accepted 
ivitation.  and  the  officer  speedily 
ed  to  Ilaroun  Al-Raschid,  to  whom 
e  such  a  description  cf  the  magnifi- 
of  the  new  palace,  that  the  Caliph's 
began  to  water,  and  he  exclaimed  : 
Allah!  1  must  look  to  this.  No 
rho  has  not  the  ring  of  Solomon  on 
iger,  shall  surpass  me*  in  my  own 
!  "  In  a  short  time  thj  wood-cut- 
•ived,  attired  in  such  splendor  that 
y  seemed  brighter  for  his  appear- 
md  attended  by  forty  blsick  slaves, 
sses  of  crimson  silk,  with  turbans 
te  and  gold,  and  golden  swords  by 
sides.  They  formed  a  double  row 
the  court  yard  to  the  throne-hall 
the  Caliph  sat,  and  up  the  avenue 
brmcd  the  wood-cutter  advanci'd, 
5d  by  two  slaves  in  dresses  of 
•f-silver,  who  placed  at  the  Cali[)h's 
'O  crystal  goblets  filled  with  rubies 
leralds  of  immense  size.     The  Ca- 


liph, delighted  with  this  snperb  present 
rose,  embraced  the  supposed  prinoe,  ana 
seated  him  by  his  side.  From  the  great 
wealth  displayed  by  the  wood-cutter,  and 
the  perfect  grace  and  propriety  of  his 
manners,  the  Caliph  suspected  that  he 
was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  son  of 
the  Kmg  of  Cathay. 

After  a  handsome  repast  had  been 
served,  the  Caliph  proposed  a  game  of 
chess,  stating  that  he  had  heard  much  of 
the  prince's  skill  in  playing.  "After  I 
shall  have  played  with  you,  0  Command- 
er of  the  Faithful ! "  said  the  wood-cut- 
ter ;  "  you  will  hear  no  more  of  my  skill." 
The  Caliph  was  charmed  with  the  modes- 
ty of  this  speech,  and  the  compliment  to 
himself,  and  they  ihimediately  began  to 
play.  The  wood-cutter,  although  he 
might  easily  have  beaten  the  Caliph, 
suffered  the  latter  to  win  the  first  game^ 
which  put  him  into  the  best  humor  pos- 
sible. But  when  the  second  game  had 
been  playe<l,  and  the  wood-cutter  was  the 
victor,  he  perceived  that  the  Caliph^s  face 
became  dark,  and  his  good  humor  was 
gone.  **You  are  too  generous  to  youi 
servant,  0  Caliph  \ "  said  he ;  "  had  you 
not  given  me  this  success  a»  an  encour- 
agement, I  should  have  lost  a  second 
time.''  At  these  words  Haroun  smiled, 
and  they  played  a  third  game,  which  the 
Vvood-cutter  purposely  allowed  him  to 
win.  Such  was  the  counsel  given  to  him 
by  Zubeydeh,  who  said :  '*  If  thou  permit- 
test  him  to  win  the  first  game,  he  will  be 
so  well  pleased,  that  thou  mayst  venture 
to  defeat  him  on  the  siHX>nd  game.  Then, 
when  he  has  won  the  third  game,  thy 
having  been  once  victorious  will  magnify 
his  opinion  of  his  own  skill ;  for  where  we 
never  sufier  defeat,  we  at  last  regard  our 
conciuests  with  iudifierence." 

The  result  was  precisely  as  Zubeydeh 
had  predicted.  The  Caliph  was  charmed 
with  the  foreign  prince,  and  in  a  few  days 
made  him  his  Vizier.  The  wood-cutter 
filled  his  exalted  station  with  dignity  and 
judgment,  and  became  at  once  a  great 
favorite  with  the  people  of  Baghdad. 
The  month  of  obedience  which  he  had 
promised  to  Zubeydeh  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close,  when  she  said  to  him :  *•  Cease 
to  visit  the  Caliph,  and  do  not  leave  the 
palace  for  two  or  three  days.  When  the 
Caliph  sends  for  thee,  return  for  answer 
that  thou  art  ill."  She  foresaw  that  tlio 
Caliph  would  then  come  to  see  his  Vizier, 
and  gave  the  wood-cutter  complete  in- 
structions, concerning  what  ho  should  say 
and  do. 

Ilaroun  Al-Raschid  no  sooner  heard 
of  the  illness  of  his  Vizier,  than  he  went 
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peraonallj  to  bis  palioe  to  see  ^im.  He 
was  amazed  at  the  size  and  splendor  of 
the  edifice.  ''Truly,"  said  he,  striking 
his  hands  together ;  "  this  man  hath 
found  the  ring  of  Solomon,  which  com- 
pels the  assistance  of  the  genii.  In  all 
my  life  I  have  never  seen  such  a  palace  as 
this."  He  found  the  Vizier  reclining  on  a 
oouch  of  cloth-of-gold,  in  a  chamber,  the 
walls  whereof  were  of  mother-of-pearl, 
and  the  floor  of  ivory.  There  was  a 
fountain  of  perfVimed  water  in  the  centre, 
and  beside  it  stood  a  jasmine-tree,  grow- 
ing in  a  vase  of  crystal.  *•  How  is  this  ?  " 
said  the  Caliph,  seating  himself  on  one 
end  of  the  couch  ;  ^*  a  man  whom  the 
genii  serve,  should  have  the  secrets  of 
health  in  his  hands."  *•  It  is  no  fever," 
said  the  Vizier ;  "  but  the  other  day,  as  I 
was  washing  myself  in  the  fountain,  be- 
fore the  evening  prayer,  I  stooped  too 
near  tlie  jasmine-tree,  and  one  of  its 
thorns  scratched  my  left  arm."  *•  What ! " 
cried  the  Caliph,  in  amazement ;  "  the 
scratch  of  a  blunt  jasmine-thorn  has  made 
you  ill ! "  "  You  wonder  at  it,  no  doubt, 
O  Commander  of  the  Faithful ! "  said  the 
Vizier ;  "  because,  only  a  few  months 
ago,  you  saw  that  I  was  insensible  to  the 
fangs  of  a  serpent  which  had  fastened 
upon  my  heel."  *•  There  is  no  God  but 
God  ! "  exclaimed  Uaroun  Al-Raschid,  as 
by  these  words  he  recognized  the  poor 
wood-cutter,  who  had  passed  under  the 
window  of  his  palace — "  hast  thou  indeed 
found  the  ring  of  Solomon  ? — and  where 
is  the  woman  whom  Mesrour,  at  my  com- 
mand, brought  to  thee  ?  " 

*•  She  is  here  I "  said  Zubcydeh,  enter- 
ing the  door.  She  turned  towards  the 
Caliph,  and  slightly  lifting  her  veil,  show- 
ed him  her  face,  more  beautiful  than  ever. 
Haroun,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  was  on  the 
point  of  clasping  her  in  his  arms,  when  he 
Btop|>ed  suddenly  and  said :  *^  But  thou 
art  now  the  wife  of  that  man."  '•  Not  so, 
groat  Caliph ! "  exclaimed  the  Vizier,  who 
ro.se  to  his  feet,  now  that  there  was  no 
longer  any  need  to  affect  illness;  ^*from 
the  day  that  she  entered  my  house,  I 
have  never  seen  her  face.  By  the  beard 
of  the  Prophet,  she  is  not  less  pure  than 
she  is  wise.  It  is  she  who  has  made  me 
all  that  I  am.  Obedience  to  her  was  the 
seed  from  which  the  tree  of  my  fortune 
has  grown."  Zubeydeh  then  knelt  at  the 
Caliph's  feet  and  said :  *•  O  Commander 
of  the  Faithful,  restore  me  to  the  light  of 

Jrour  favor.  I  swear  to  you  that  I  am  not 
ess  your  wife  than  when  the  cloud  of  your 
anger  overshadowed  me.  This  honorable 
man  has  never  ceased  to  respect  me.  My 
thoughtless  words  led  you  to  send  me 


forth  to  take  the  place  of  the  serpent^  but 
I  have  DOW  sbowi^  yea  that  a  wife  mi^ 
also  be  to  her  husband  as  the  Btaff,  where- 
on he  leans  for  support;  u  the  camel, 
which  bringeth  him  riches ;  as  the  ten^ 
which  shelters  and  protects  him  ;  as  Ibe 
bath,  which  maketh  him  comely  ;  and  as 
the  lamp,  whereby  his  steps  are  enlight- 
ened." 

Haroun  Al-Raschid  had  long  since  bit- 
terly repented  of  his  rashness  and  cruelty. 
He  now  saw  in  what  had  happened  the 
hand  of  Allah,  who  had  turned  that 
which  he  had  intended  as  a  punishment, 
into  a  triumph.  He  restored  Zubeydeh 
at  once  to  his  favor,  and  to  the  wood-cut- 
ter, whom  he  still  retained  as  Vizier,  he 
gave  his  eldest  daughter  in  marriage.  All 
the  citizens  of  Baghdad  took  part  in  the 
festivities,  which,  lasted  two  weeks,  and 
the  Culiph^  to  commemorate  his  gratitude, 
built  a  superb  mosque,  which  is  called  the 
Mosque  of  the  Restoration  to  this  very 
day.  The  Vizier  nobly  requited  all  the 
pains  which  the  Sultana  Zubeydeh  had 
taken  with  his  education,  and  showed  80 
much  wisdom  and  justice  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws,  that  the  Caliph  never 
had  occasion  to  be  dissatisfied  with  him. 
Thus  they  all  lived  together  in  the  ut- 
most happiness  and  concord,  until  the^ 
were  each,  in  turn,  visited  by  the  Termi- 
nator of  Delights  and  the  Separator  of 
Companions." 

So  ended  Achmet's  story ;  but  without 
the  moonlight  the  tall  Ethiopian  palms 
and  the  soothing  pipe,  as  acoe8sorie&  I  - 
fear  that  this  reproduction  of  it  retains 
little  of  the  charm  which  I  found  in  the 
original.  It  was  followed  by  other  and 
wilder  tales,  stamped  in  every  part  with 
the  unmistakable  signet  of  the  Orient 
They  were  all  characterized  by  the  belief 
in  an  inevitable  destiny,  which  seems  to 
be  the  informing  soul  of  all  Oriental  liter- 
ature. This  belief  affords  every  liberty 
to  the  poet  and  romancer,  and  the  Arabic 
authors  have  not  scrupled  to  make  liberd 
use  of  it  There  is  no  hazard  in  sur-  , 
rounding  your  hero  with  all  sorts  of  real  * 
and  imaginary  dangers,  or  in  heaping  up 
obstacles  in  the  path  of  his  designs^  when 
you  know  that  his  destiny  obliges  Kim  to 
overcome  them.  He  becomes,  for  the 
time,  the  impersonation  of  Fate,  and  cir- 
cumstances yield  before  him.  Tou  see, 
plainly,  that  he  was  chosen  in  the  begin- 
ning to  do  the  very  thing  which  he  ac- 
complishes in  the  end.  If  a  miracle  is 
nce(lc<l  for  his  success,  it  is  not  withheld. 
Difficulties  crowd  upon  him  to  the  last} 
only  that  the  final  triumph  may  be  more 
complete  and    striking.     Yet  with   all 
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riolations  of  probability,  the  Orien- 
es  exhibit  a  great  fertility  of  inven- 
jid  sparkle  with  touches  of  genuine 
n  nature.  The  deep  and  absorbing 
it  with  which  the  unlettered  ArabS 
to  their  recital, — the  hold  which 
lave  upon  the  popular  heart  of  the 
-attests  their  yalue,  as  illustrations 
item  life. 

m  Poetry  we  frequently  passed  to 
9n,  and  Achmet  was  astonished  to 
16  familiar  not  only  with  Mahomet, 
ith  Ali  and  Abdullah  and  Abu-talib, 
ith  many  incidents  of  the  prophet's 
ikh  were  new  to  him.  The  Persian 
ides  were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and 


all  the  wonders  related  of  Mahomet  by 
that  solemn  old  biographer.  Mohammed 
Bekr,  came  up  again  as  TiTidly  as  when 
I  first  read  them.  We  compared  notes, 
he  repeated  passages  of  the  Korafi,  and 
so  the  Giaour  and  the  True  Believer  dis- . 
cussed  the  nature  of  their  faith,  but  al- 
ways ended  by  passing  beyond  prophet 
and  apostle,  to  the  one  great  and  good 
Qod,  who  is  equally  merciful  to  all  men. 
I  could  sincerely  adopt  the  first  article  of 
his  faith :  "  la  lUah  iL  Allah,^^''  There 
is  no  God  but  God,"  wnile  he  was  equally 
ready  to  accept  the  first  txnnmandment 
of  mine. 
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byVisLsUerK  New  York:  Derby. 
*^E,  a  solemn  office.  Two  clerks  in 
\  distance  seated  on  high  stools  at  a 
us  double  desk,  writing  assiduously. 
ner  room,  with  door  partially  closed, 
;h  whose  dull  glass  panels  one  can 
a  glimpse  of  the  cloudy  form  of  the 
publisher  enthroned  within,  revolv- 
his  august  mind  the  destinies  of 
Enter,  author;  not  timidly  and 
incertain  glance  as  of  old,  but  with 
ent  face,  jaunty  swagger  and  defiant 
A  paper  parcel  in  his  hand  and 
anialtering  foot,  he  marches  boldly 
;he  Tery  heart  of  the  publisher's 
im. 

At  daring  man  is  he,  thus  to  tread 
heedless    foot,   the    awful  soil  on 

Johnson,  Savage,  Keats  and  Dry- 
embled !  Has  the  Jupiter  of  print 
Tors  for  him?  Is  he  a  Titan  of 
ht  thus  to  scale  so  fearlessly  the 
■eal  heights  of  the  crowned  monarch 
)y-right?    Sure  no  common  man 

dare  to  stalk  with  so  careless  a  front 
;h  those  hallowed  regions.  He  ap- 
les  the  publisher,  apparently  un- 
)U8  of  his  divinity.  Spreads  out 
ares  before  him,  as  if  the  whole 
were  a  business  matter  ;  expatiates 
eir  merits,  explains  this  passage, 
attention  to  that,  reads  another 
and  out-Jupiters  the  Jupiter, 
upiter  nods.  He  hums  and  haws, 
ffles  the  poems — for  they  are  poems, 
s  as  such — with  his  hand,  and  mut- 
omething  about  ^'Poetry  being  a 
'  The  author  laughs  the  insinu- 
to  scorn.     Poetry  never  stood  so 


high  before.  Look  at  Tennyson,  Long- 
fellow. Smith,  The  Letter  A.  DonH  they 
sell  ?  He  rather  thinks  they  do.  And 
with  such  examples  before  him,  shall  he 
suffer  his  poetic  fire  to  be  hidden  under 
the  bushel  of  neglect  ?  Never !  He  will 
publish  or  expire  in  the  attempt.  The 
publisher  refers  mysteriously  to  "the 
gentleman  who  reads  for  him."  He 
knows  nothing  of  these  matters  himself; 
he  is  nothing  more  than  a  business  man, 
but  he  will  consult  the  aforesaid  gentle- 
man on  the  matter.  The  author  smiles 
confidently  as  he  assents  to  this  course. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  what  that 
gentleman's  opinion  will  be.  The  pieces 
about  to  be  submitted  to  his  jud^ent 
have  all  been  published  separately  m  the 
Mississippi  Raft  of  Freedom,  and  been 
fully  endorsed  by  the  approval  of  a  dis- 
cerning public.  He  intrusts  the  parcel 
therefore  to  the  publisher  with  a  lofty  air, 
and  withdraws  to  call  again  in  a  week. 
We  think  that  publisher  with  all  his  dig- 
nity and  power  must  be  an  unhappy  man. 
What  an  awful  responsibility  rests  upon 
his  shoulders !  With  what  terrible  cares 
is  he  burdened !  On  his  tables  day  after 
day,  are  laid  volumes  of  ridiculous  verses 
about  whose  publication  pertinacious  poets 
periodically  persecute  him.  Now  man  is 
but  mortal,  and  though  most  publishers 
have  a  wholesome  and  well-founded  hor- 
ror of  poetry  in  general,  they,  like  other 
people,  must  have  their  moments  of  weak- 
ness. We  think  that  some  such  scene  as 
we  have  just  described,  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  publicatx>n  of  the  volume  under 
our  consideration.    Mr.  Derby  must  have 
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been  tftkcn  nnawares  in  Fome  soft  mo- 
ment. The  author  was  imperious,  the 
puhlisher  yielding,  and  the  result  has 
been,  -  Lyrics  by  the  letter  '  H.' '' 

Tlir  title  is  siippestirc — of  a  volume 
publishefl  some  time  since  in  London, 
called  ••  Poems  by  '  A  ; ' "  the  contents  are 
sujiisestive  of  several  persons  occupyinp: 
resiKJctablo  positions  in  the  world  of  let-  • 
ters.  •*  H  '•  has  evidently  been  a  literary 
whirlipijr.  tuminsf  to  a  different  point  with 
every  fresh  brecxe.  His  poetical  chanjres 
are  distractinpr.  Now  he  is  atliicted  with 
a  frenzied  di'«ro  to  he  a  second  Bon 
<Taultier.  on  the  next  pace  he  is  sqnirm- 
injr  with  vain  eflbrts  to  emulate  the 
author  of  "Miss  Kihnansojrcr."  Farther 
on.  umler  the  shield  of  pa  roily,  he  ritks 
poi»r  PiH»  of  his  metres.  Here  and  there 
we  find  an  echo  of  Tom  Mo«»r*'s  elejrant 
bacrlianalism ;  while  Charles  Mackay 
and  Samuel  Lover  seem  to  have  contract- 
Ci\  fiir  the  rest  of  the  volume.  We  would 
not  for  worlds  <lony  to  "  H  "  that  ho  may 
have  his  sphere.  He  may  write  jirose 
c.\ct»llently.  He  may  l>e  one  of  "  the 
Berkely  men,-'  or  even  the  author  of  the 
.Scarlet  lA'tlor  ;  in  short,  an  exceiMlinirly 
clever  fellow  in  a  hundred  ways ;  our  ex- 
ception is  alone  taken  to  his  wriiingr 
Poetry — and  puhlishin^r  it. 

"  H  ■'  may  not  Vie  aware  that  there  are 
»*ertain  mental  and  physical  elenienls  ne- 
cessary to  the  fiirmalion  of  a  jvH't.  Some 
imairimition  is  usually  required.  Strength 
an<l  boldness  are  not  objootionable.  A 
knowlo'lm*  of  cither  external  or  iniiTnal 
life,  or  Knh  uniteii,  is  of  some  advantace. 
while  dram  at  u*  tire,  and  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  bi-autiful.  a- Id  ct^n^iderably  \o  the 
ex^vllenivitf  the  p«viic  writer.  Now  those 
qualiiii's  arc  not  ktpl  Kitlled  up  at  the 
si.itii.»ners.  to  W  bou^rht  with  one's  pons. 
An  ttr-linary  man  cannot  sit  down  and 
pump  p«n'lry  t>ui  of  himsL-lf :  an  Kuplish 
hankt-r  omv  showed  the  world  what 
wuld  Ik?  dune  by  jK-r^everanci*  and  cul- 
livatiim :  bat  although  puMic  a'it«»ni>h- 
menl  at  such  achievomenls  in  a  business 
man.  was  for  a  while  so  loud  a«  almost  to 
counterfeit  fame,  the  monoyed  author  S'>">n 
sank  to  his  pn'»pv  r  level  of  an  eleirant  man 
of  letters.  wJth  much  taste  and  ni>  conius. 
Without  even  the  slidit  qualifications 
of  cultivation  and  eloirance.  "  H "  has 
nevertheless  rushed  into  print.  The 
piei'cs  with  which  he  presents  us  have,  we 
i»elieve.  l>een  nearly  all  published  before 
in  the  ivlumns  of  various  newNpaj>ers.  for 
which  place  they  were  doubtless  suffi- 
nently  lively,  but  in  which  place  they 
ought  to  have  remainiHi,  We  look  in 
vain   through   this  volume  for  any  evi- 


dence of  imagination  or  taste.  The  |»ti>- 
dies,  are  even  more  ynlgar  than  parodies 
usually  are,  and  the  mHous  poems  are 
either  bad  echoes  of  other  ami  better 
strains,  or  arc  incomprehensible  nonsense. 
In  a  poem  on  the  unhackneyed  subject  of 
**  Time."  we  find  the  following  cabalistic 
lines : 

*•  Thf  Krty  Prtck  of  a|pp,  wbow  peik 
Time's  mounting  blllown  turg€  and  seek." 

On  reading  this,  one  is  led  to  mdul|!e  in 
a*  little  grammatical  reflection.  What 
does  "  surge  '  povem  ?  clearly  it  goventf 
the  noun  "  peak."  This  verse  therefore 
throws  a  new  light  on  the  nature  of  peaks 
in  general.  People  are  apt  to  connect  the 
idea  of  a  peak  and  .solidity  together.  The 
peak  of  Tenerifle  for  instance.  "H" 
however  seems  to  have  a  geological  theory 
on  the  suliject  which  might  astonish  even 
the  author  of  the  "  Ve.stiges."  Billoirs 
surge  ix'aks.  consequently  peaks  must  be 
rattier  light,  corky  affairs,  that  go  floating 
like  amber  about  upon  the  crests  of  the 
ocean. 

The  very  next  poem  is  of  that  peculiar 
onk-r  in  which  the  wit  consists  of  writhig 
live  or  six  very  serious  verses  on  a  given 
subject,  and  in  the  very  last  line  of  the 
pi-K'm  introducing  an  atrocious  vulgarism. 
It  is  entitled  "the  Ball-room  Belle.'' 
The  ptx't  first  enters  on  a  description  uf 
the  lady  in  question.  She  wears  satin 
slipjHTs  and  Limerick  lace.  Why  Lime- 
rick ?  As  a  member  of  the  order  of  Know 
Nothings  we  put  the  question.  The  por- 
trait g0(.\s  on  after  this  fashion  : 

lltT  hair  w.i!»  bfi^wn.  or  ptli!cn. 

It  1-Jiani:*.!.  a-  f.  11  ibe  H?ht. 
Her  Ih^JIo-  ^'sriv  crniM  h"»M  In 

Hit  lM»*t.m'*  heavin?  wTiite. 
HtT  ovi-*'  wf  n-  jray  anil  merry 

A»  a  fnintain  in  the  «>haiU\ 
-Vml hor  vfUo  »;».•  *« e*r  anii  cheeiy, 
A?  tiie  ibow^ht*  tha:  it  c-^uvcj-ed. 

This  delicious  creature  goes  on  to  dance. 
and  liaving  prolmbly  i»aten  too  mnch 
chicken  saiail  at  supper,  tlie  exercise  does 
not  a^ree  with  lier.for  her  appearance  calls 
forth  fn^m  the  jKiet  an  inquirj*  as  to  the 
state  of  her  health. 

"  Then  >he  with  timid  gUmetM^ 

Et-plie.!— •  tl:tv«<«  F.v'em  t^anoM 

1!1  wiit  v^nr  Weftom  cMme : 
CoiiM  r.»n— It  might  ivlleve  m*—-' 

\\  n**  upt^n  ihe  hlntV— 
A  c\hs»  of  wat«'r  si^  o  ui«. 

With  a  p*a«*  of  Bcamit  Is'i  •  - 

There',  isn't  that  touching?  Isn't  that 
poetry  ?  Isn't  that  the  sort  of  thing  tn 
bind  up  in  a  neat  volume  and  issue  at 
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ity-five  cents  to  a  trusting  public? 
t  wit !  what  spirit !  what  elegance  ! 
>resiime  "  H  "  has  aeen  Bon  Oaul- 
parody  on  the  Qiieen  of  the  May, 
i,  after  a  number  of  sweet  verses, 
udes  with  the  prosaic  request, 

••  Draw  me  a  mn^  of  beer,  Mother, 
And  Mother  1  draw  it  mild  I '* 

e  merely  presume  he  has  seen  it, 
ise  there  is  that  family  likeness  be- 
i  the  two  poems,  that  supgests  a 
jI  study  on  the  part  of  **  H  "  of  that 
master  of  parody.  Inspired  by  so 
»iiA  an  example,  for  true  genius  is 
ITS  infectious,  we  have  almost  in- 
itarily  dashed  off  the  following  stan- 
la  a  pendant  to  "  the  Belle  of  the 
room."    They  are  entitled, 

THS  ANQEL  OP  THK  AKKMBLT. 

I  met  her  at  the  Chines  Rooms, 

Bhe  wore  a  wreath  of  n»»ea, 
She  walked  in  beanty  like  the  night, 

Her  breath  was  like  sweet  poster 

I  led  her  throngh  the  fc9ti1  Hall, 
Her  glance  wa»  soft  and  tender ; 

She  whispered  gently  in  my  ear, 
••Sat!  Mosb  — aik't xiiig  a  rkxdkr?** 

r  watch  is  lying  on  the  table,  and 
id  on  consulting  that  faithful  chro- 
tcr  that  the  composition  of  the  fore- 
charming  poem  occupied  us  exactly 
linute.  and  three  seconds.  We  can 
fore  safely  recommenci  it  to  such  of 
caders.  as  may  be  afflicted  with  a 
thes  scribendi^  as  a  style  in  which 
ice  is  combined  with  rapidity,  and 
wiiYi  originality. 
a  bacchanal.  "  II  •'  is  one  of  the 
contradictory  individuals  we  have 
net.  In  a  song  called  "  A  Winter 
,"  he  is  painfully  anxious  to  haxe 
ts  brimming  over  with  ruby  wine, 
ink  to  the  glasses,  in  short,  as  he 
y  but  rather  sensually  sums  it  up, 
inires  "  dice  and  drinkin«— wine  and 
fn."  Though  apparently  wedded  to 
improper  sentiments,  we  .find  never- 
»  a  few  pages  farther  on  a  total  re- 
.tion  in  his  desires  and  habits.  lie 
suddenly  forsworn  '■  flagons."  and 
y  wine,"  clinking  glasses,  and  ladies 
certain  morals,  for  he  calls  enthu- 
jally  to  the  waiter  after  this  fashion : 

**  Give  me  a  pail  of  ocean  brine, 
And  fill  the  be<iker  to  the  brim  I  ** 

J  can  imajrine  the  agony  of  the  Irish 
Stic  at  Windust's.  on  being  thus  ad- 
5d.  We  have  a  vivid  picture  of  that 
ed  functionary  seeking  out  the  pro- 
)r  in  order  to  inform  him,  that  "  a 


strange  gintleman  in  number  two,  wants 
salt  an'  wather  wid  his  vittles,"  where- 
upon the  worthy  proprietor,  never  at  a 
loss,  immediately  sends  up  a  bottle  of  his 
l)est  Hock.  We,  however,  who  are  all- 
knowing,  see  through  this  ruse.  IT.  G  — , 
or  some  other  prophet  of  temperance,  was 
seated  in  the  next  box,  and  in  such  a 
neighborhood,  "  H  "  durst  not  call  for  his 
usual  bottle  of  Asmanhausen.  He  be- 
thinks himself  of  a  way  to  escape  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  apostle,  and  at  the  same  time 
earn  for  himself  an  undying  reputation  for 
temperance.  So  he  shouts  to  the  waiter 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
neighbor, 

**  Give  me  a  paU  of  ocean  brine  I " 

But  adds,  immediately  in  a  whisper, 
audible  only  to  the  Hibernian  vassal, 
•*  And  fill  tlie  heak^r  to  the  brim.** 

Thereby  meaning  either  a  stiff  glass  of 
brandy,  or  a  bottle  of  his  favorite  ruby 
wine.  This  interpretation,  is,  we  think, 
perfectly  natural.  It  is  self-evident,  in- 
deed, if  we  examine  the  poem.  He  de- 
mands a  pail  in  one  line.  In  the  next  he 
wishes  the  beaker  to  be  filled.  Now  as  a 
pail  and  a  beaker  are  two  distinct  vessels, 
not  to  be  confounded  together  in  any  way, 
we  must  look  upon  the  two  requests  as 
separate  orders,  one  meant  for  the  public, 
the  other  for  the  private  ear  of  the  ob- 
sequious servitor. 

That  "  II  "  at  this  period  drank  some- 
thing stronger  and  more  heady  than  ocean 
brine,  is  fully  shown,  by  the  manner  in 
which,  some  lines  farther  on,  he  reverses 
the  operations  of  nature.  The  idea  is  just 
such  a  one  as  might  emanate  from  a  man 
who  did  not  know  whether  he  was  stand- 
ing on  his  head  or  his  heels.  Ho  says, 
alluding  we  presume  to  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  when  he  was  standing  near  a  lamp- 
post with  his  hat  off: 

**  On  rach  an  eve  was  Yenns  bom 
Where  Cypria*8  shore  the  blue  tIdelaTea.** 

There  is  in  the  last  line  a  sublime  in- 
version of  the  usual  course  of  things. 
Common-place  poets  generally  make  the 
blue  tide  lave  the  shore,  but  '•  H,"  dis- 
daining such  an  every  day  proceeding, 
grandly  makes  the  shore  lave  the  blue 
tide.  The  word  "lave''  being  derived 
from  a  Latin  verb,  signifying  "  to  wash," 
admirably  expresses  the  usual  action  o( 
the  shore  towards  the  sea. 

"  H  's"  philosophy  is  nearly  as  singular 
as  his  physics.  We  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  fine  verse  containe<l  in  a  lyric 
which  is  entitled,  '•  A  College  Song."  It 
ruo^  as  follows : 
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"  Comnules  I  wnllo  the  earth  no  aUi>ns 
Wintry  frrvt  and  bloaaum  tipring, 

F(inHc)i  he  who  doiibtfl  and  ralteft ; 
Pleasure  flitn  on  rH|ild  wing, — 
Seize  it  ere  yon  feel  tlie  atinKl 

Buw  your  heart  to  jMMion'ft  altan, 
Let  yonr  Ri>nl  ita  incense  fling, 

Ere  the  (.lldeil  pasod  faltens 
Ere  you  feel  the  bidden  nting, 
Of  the  wiiig!"* 

It  will  be  remarked  from  the  a>)Ove- 
quoted  verse,  tliat  "  H  V  philosophy  is  of 
a  rapid  character.  A  "  touch-aiid-po" 
sort  of  theory  of  life.  No  fionseiisical 
lin^^ring  al)Ovc  the  sad  spots.  The  roses 
of  joy  wither  quickly ;  let  us  seize  them 
ere  they  fade.  The  sun  is  soon  over- 
shadowed, so  we  ought  to  make  our  little 
bundle  of  hay  while  he  shines.  All  that's 
bright  must  fade,  so  let  us  pawn  our  (Ger- 
man silver  sfjoons  before  they  get  tar- 
nished, and  give  a  dinner  with  the  money. 
Time,  and  Death,  and  Age,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  will  be  here  in  a  jilfy.  so 
our  only  plan  is  to  eat  till  we  are  sur- 
feited, to  drink  till  we  are  drunk,  to  love 
till  we  are  cloyed,  before  their  arrival  in 
the  down  train.  These  are  the  spi'cies  of 
images  used,  and  doctrines  inculcated  by 
the  poets  of  the  fast  school.  They  are 
continually  drowning  care  in  brimming 
beakers,  and  seizing  joy  as  he  flies.  Hoses 
form  a  great  portion  of  the  '*  properties  " 
of  these  bards.  They  wreath  bowls  with 
them  continuall}',  and  are  addicted  to 
binding  them  round  their  temples.  We 
feel  somewhat  indebted,  however,  to  -'11." 
for  introducing  a  little  new  machinery  into 
this  sjiecies  of  lyric,     lie  says: 

*•  Bow  yojir  heart,  to  pawion's  alfarn, 
Let  your  (xml  Its  Incense  flln^, 
Ere  the  giltied  pagod  faltertkr 

This  last  line,  we  cannot  say  we  com^ 
prehend  very  clearly.  We  used  to  have 
long  ago  nither  a  cloar  idea  of  a  pa- 
god.  We  reganU'd  it  as  something  between 
a  porcelain  old  man.  with  a  largu  stomach 
and  long  moustaches,  and  a  lofty  tower 
with  tiers  of  corners  like  a  Ucnnan 
student's  cap,  from  which  numberless 
little  bells  dangled  and  jangled,  while  the 
walls  were  made  of  the  most  beautiful 
china,  painted  all  over  with  landscapes  out 
of  pers|)ective.  Wo  must  have  been 
wrong,  however,  for  here  we  find  the 
pagod  *'gilde<l,"  and  also  likelj-  to  falter. 
A  {)agod.  then,  must  be  a  living  thing, 
with  weak  nerve.^,  usually  dressed  in  gold 
leaf.  It  will  take  us  a  long  time  to  get 
thoroughly  reconciled  to  this  new  image. 

In  the  next  line  of  the  same  verse,  we 
meet  with  rather  a  curious  fact.  Having 
told  us  that  we  must  fling  our  soul's  in- 


cense ere  the  gilded  pagod  falters,  he  idds 
also,  that  it  were  well  to  do  it^ 

■^Er*  70a  feel  the  fltlnigb 

Of  the  wlnf  I  " 

This  is  a  desperate  slap  in  the  face  lor 
our  old  theory  of  stings.  We  have  a 
vivid  recollection  of  wasps'  stingn.  been' 
stings,  and  wo  have  read  something  about 
scorpions'  stings,  but  none  of  these  stinp 
were  located  in  the  wing :  they  lay  some- 
where else.  If  "  H  "  has  really  diwovered 
any  insect  with  a  sting  so  curionsly  situ- 
ated, from  jvhich  he  has  drawn  his'  novel 
image,  we  would  serionsly  recommend 
him  to  communicate  the  fact  to  some 
entomological  society,  and  have  no  doubt 
but  that  he  will  be  handsomely  rewarded 
for  his  trouble. 

But  we  are  weary  of  all  this.  Havin;; 
laughed  so  long,  it  is  time  for  us  to  become 
indignant.  To  demand  of**  H  "  by  wht» 
authority  he  published  this  volume. 
AVhether  it  was  his  own  vanity,  or  the 
"desire  of  friends,"  that  induced  the 
collection,  and  issuing  in  book-form  of 
these  trashy  new.spaper  squibs  ?  From  the 
1>eginning  to  the  end  there  is  not  a  single 
fresh  spot  on  which  the  mind  can  repose 
with  pleasure.  There  is  nothing  to  charm, 
nothing  to  teach  in  this,  volume.  Every 
poem  in  it  is  reminiscent  of  the  past  poems 
of  better  writiTS ;  faint  transfers  from 
spirited  original.<i. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  melancholy  in 
the  end,  when  wo  meet  such  volumes. 
AVe  cannot  help  wondering  if  ever  again 
we  shall  hail  a  poet  American  born.  The 
unlwrn  volumes  that  yet  lie  sleeping  in 
liOwell's  brain,  are  no  consolation  to  us, 
The  hope  of  what  Longfellow,  Stoddard, 
and  Read  may  accomplish  in  a  few  years 
more,  brings  no  solace  with  it.  We  want 
a  new  |K)et.  A  sudden,  spontaneous^ 
Minerva-bom  poet;  one  about  whom, 
when  he  sings,  there  shall  be  no  doubt^ 
Not  dnmk.  with  youth  and  animal  life 
like  Alexander  Smith,  whose  genios  is  but 
the  blood-fever  of  twenty  ;  not  the  result 
of  a  college  and  classical  father,  like  the 
Arnolds' ;  not  the  offspring  of  the  ill- 
advised  praise  of  turgid  critics,  like  Mr. 
Sydney  Yendys ;  neither  do  we  want  a 
Tennysonian  poet.  Though  Tennyson 
must'ever  be  the  great  type  of  that  sub- 
tlety of  thought;  which  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguishes the  poetry  of  the  present  age ; 
nor  a  Byronic  poet,  nor  a  Mooreish  poet. 
But  wo  want  a  great  American  poet  who 
shall  sfx^ak  grandly  to  us,  and  whose 
nature  shall  l>e  veined  with  the  aspects^ 
customs,  and  instincts  of  hi:3  countn'. 
There   is  an  opening  for   such  a  young 
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man    now — who    will    take    advantage 
•f  it? 

Not  the  letter  H.  We  can  hold  out  no 
hope  to  that  impersonal  member  of  the 
alphabet  of  ever  occupying  a  prominent 
position  in  our  literature.  If  he  is  young, 
we  would  seriously  advise  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  something  else  than 
rhyme ;  if  he  is  old,  our  advice  will  be 


superfluous,  for  time  will  dry  up  the 
fountain.  We  shall  always  have  much 
pleasure  in  looking  on  the  letter  U  as  an 
excellent  aspirate,  so  long  as  he  does  not 
aspire  to  be  thought  a  poet  It  is  an  un- 
fortunate letter  in  literature ;  even  Charles 
Lamb's  genius  failed  him  when  he  wrote 
his  little  drama  of  '<  Mr.  H." 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


LITEBATUBB. 

American. — It  was  with  no  expectar 
tion  of  being  interested  that  we  opened 
the  ^''History  of  fflinois"  by  a  late 
governor  of  that  State,  Thomas  Ford,  be- 
cause we  did  not  suppose  that  the  expe- 
riences of  .so  new  and  distant  a  common- 
wealth could  furnish  much  matter  for  a 
hook.  But  we  soon  found  ourselves  mis- 
taken. Not  only  the  incidents  narrated, 
hut  the  style  of  the  narration,  elicited  a 
deep  and  ready  attention.  Governor 
Ford  says  in  the  preface,  with  a  good  deal 
of  nalvet§.  as  well  as  truth,  that  *^  the 
events  of  such  a  government  as  that  of 
Illinois,  and  the  men  of  its  history,  must 
necessarily  be  matters  of  small  interest  in 
themselves;  *'  but  he  adds,  'Uhat  as  his- 
tory is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples, 
it  may  teach  by  small  as  well  as  large 
ones."  *'  Observation  of  the  curious  hab- 
its of  small  insects  has  thrown  its  light 
upon  science,  as  much  as  the  dissection  of 
the  elephtiiit ;  therefore,  if  any  one  is  cu- 
rious to  see  what  very  great  things  may 
be  ihuKtrated  by  very  small  matters,  this 
book  will  give  him  some  aid.  The  au- 
thor has  written  about  sninll  events 
and  little  men,  for  two  reasons:  first, 
there  wa.s  nothing  else  in  the  history  of 
Illinois  to  write  about;  and,  secondly, 
these  small  matters  seemed  best  calcula- 
ted to  illustrate  what  he  wanted  to  pro- 
mulgate to  the  people." 

Governor  Ford  was  a  resident  of  Illi- 
nois from  the  year  1804  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  in  1850 :  he  attended  the  first 
session  of  the  legislature  in  1819,  and  was 
present  at  every  session  afterwards,  from 
1825  to  1847 :  he  was  a  successful  attor- 
ney, who  practised  in  several  counties  of 
the  State :  he  was  associate  justice  of 
the  supreme  court  for  a  time,  and  subse- 
quently governor.  He  had,  therefore,  not 
only  ample  opportunities  for  becoming 
tcquainted  with  the  prominent  events  and 
oiea,  but  he  himself  figured  as  an  actor 
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on  many  important  occasions.  His  his- 
tory was  written  after  his  retirement  from 
office,  and  on  his  death- bed  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  Hon.  James  Shields, 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  under  whose 
supervision  it  has  been  printed.  The 
senator  in  his  brief  introduction  touches 
it  daintily,  regretting  even  *•  the  severity 
of  some  of  the  author's  judgments  and 
the  censure  with  which  he  assails  the 
characters  of  some  of  our  public  men,'* 
but  what  the  senator  regrets,  the  public 
will  rejoice  in,  because  it  is  written  in 
evident  honesty  and  independence.  We 
cannot  say,  how  true  the  statements  df 
the  author  may  be,  but  we  know  that  we 
have  read  them  with  delight  and  profit 

The  history  begins  with  the  efforts  of 
the  first  settlers  of  the  territory  to  get 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  then  passes 
to  the  first  organization  of  the  govern- 
ment, giving  by  the  way  a  lively  account 
of  the  French  villages,  the  early  preach- 
ers, and  the  leading  men,  and  describing 
at  length  the  protracted  struggle  between 
the  pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery  factions^ 
who.se  struggles  resulted  in  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  Illhiois  as  a  free 
State.  Emigrants  to  Kansas  and  Nebras- 
ka would  do  well  to  read  this  part  of  the 
work  in  order  to  show  them  now  mudi 
can  be  done  by  a  few  spirited  and  deter- 
mined men.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  there 
never  has  been  but  one  duel  in  Illinois, 
which  took  place  in  1820  between  Alphoo- 
80  Stewart  and  William  Bennett;  Stewart 
being  shot,  Bennett  was  hung  for  murder, 
and  since  then  no  one  has  cared  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  The  details  of  settlement 
life  are  described  with  no  little  vivacity, 
though  they  are  not  of  a  nature  to  induce 
one  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  "  the 
East "  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  new 
country. 

The  principal  events  of  this  history  are 
the  Black  Hawk  war,  which  the  author 
describes  at  some  lengthy  the  difllcultm 
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between  the  ''  horse-thieves "  and  the 
'^regulators/'  showing  an  application  of 
l^ch-law  on  an  extensive  scale ;  the  abo* 
lition  riots,  in  which  Lovejoy  was  killed ; 
the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons  and  the 
financial  embarrassments  of  the  govern- 
ment The  governor  was  himself  con- 
cerned in  the  last  throe,  attd  speaks  from 
personal  knowledge.  A  tiftelancholy  his- 
tory it  is,  of  events  inevitable  perhaps  in 
an  unorganized  and  semi-civilixed  region, 
but  insip:iiificant  as  they  arc  in  themselves, 
illustrating  momentous  principles.  We  are 
oiot  sure,  however,  that  the  Mormon  civil 
'war  can  be  called  insignificant,  because  the 
same  men  who  were  the  occasion  of 
bloodshed  in  Illinois,  are  still  on  our  dis- 
tant frontiers,  increased  in  number  and 
power,  and  more  likely  than  ever,  with 
their  strange  religion  and  customs,  to 
oome  in  conflict  with  the  people  and  the 
government.  That  they  have  suffered 
great  injustice  is  undeniable,  but  it  is 
-flcaroely  less  so,  that  they  perpetrated 
many  outrages  to  provoke  it,  and  unless 
the  federal  authorities  define  their  politi- 
•oal  and  civil  relations  to  other  settlers,  in 
time,  we  shall  see  in  Utah  a  repetition  of 
the  scenes  of  Illinois  and  Missouri.  It  is 
not  to  be  expected  of  Governor  Eord,  that 
ht  should  speak  with  entire  impartiality 
<of  the  Mormons,  and  yet  we  cannot  but 
think  his  account  is  fair  and  just  in  the 
main.  He  evidently  regards  them  as 
superior  to  the  brutal  mobocrats  by  whom 
they  were  ho  ofttm  wantonly  assailed. 
His  disclosures  as  to  the  coquetting  of  the 
Tarious  political  parties  and  public  men 
with  the  Mormons,  are  not  flattering  to 
those  concerned,  tn  fact,  nearly  all  the 
troubles  of  the  State  in  regard  to  them, 

Sew  out  of  the  meanness  and  rascality  of 
e  politicians,  who  granted  them  favors 
to  secure  their  votes,  until  they  were 
raised  into  an  impunity  and  power  it  was 
impossible  to  control.  The  present  Judge 
Douglas  of  the  Senate  is  spoken  of  as 
among  the  number  of  those  who  made 
use  of  the  Mormons  as  convenient  tools. 

Governor  Ford  has  written  like  a  disap- 
pointed man,  or  rather  like  one  disgusted 
with  the  knavery  of  politics,  but  with  an 
evident  sincerity  and  faithfulness.  He  is 
perhaps  too  ea^r  to  justify  his  own  con- 
duct in  the  trymg  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  often  placed,  but  his  book  is  full 
of  materials  for  thought,  while  his  refl^ 
tions  evince  sagacity,  uprightness  and 
benevolence.  A  little  more  of  the  actual 
life  of  the  people,  and  less  of  politics, 
would  have  improved  it  in  the  estimation 
«f  the  general  reader. 
-*A    good,    stnught-ibrward,    manly 


narrative  we  have,  in  the  ^^  Records  ff 
the  Bubbleton  Parish,  or.  papers  from 
the  experiences  of  an  American  Minis' 
ter,"  meaning  a  preacher  of  the  gospel, 
and  not  a  foreign  ambassador.  Mr.  Gbes^ 
ter,  a  young  clergyman,  is  invited  to 
preach  at  Bubbleton,  a  famous  town  of 
New  England,  and  ne  does  preach,  but 
not  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  pay 
him,  and  he  consequently  gets  into  a 
world  of  trouble,  Mr.  Peppery,  a  red-hot 
Garrisonian.  is  angry  because  he  does  not 
thunder  against  slavery.  Mr.  Fiscal 
leaves  the  church  because  he  favors  tenn 
peranoe ;  and  Mr.  Allerton,  the  rich  and 
respectable  merchant,  hints  s  gentle  re- 
buke, because  he  is  too  earnest  and  prae- 
ticaL  In  the  end,  however,  the  faithful 
pastor  triumphs,  although  not  until  his 
heart  is  almost  broken,  and  he  »  about  to 
abandon  the  place  in  despair. 

There  is  much  freshness  in  this  book, 
and  we  commend  it  to  church-goers.  The 
fiery  anti-slavery  man  Peppery,  the  de- 
cent Allerton,  the  if'lush-street  Treacher, 
the  Rev.  Hyperion  Downy,  the  noble- 
hearted  blacksmith  Harry  Hanson,  the 
literary  Miss  Lark,  and  the  honest  Ono- 
ular  Blunt,  arc  excellent  types  of  classes, 
not  hard  to  find  e^fcty  where.  iThey  are 
types,  and  yet  possess  a  decided  individ- 
uaUty.  Miss  Allerton,  the  berohne  of  the 
story,  we  do  not  reoogliize  as  a  fiiithful 
portraiture,  but  it  may  be.  There  is  a 
want  of  skill,  too,  in  the  construction  of 
the  story ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  tale  is 
well  told,  and  an  admirable  vein  of  satire 
runs  through  a  large  part  of  it,  espedallj 
the  talk  of  Mr.  Oracular  Blunt  His  sly 
comparisons  between  Burmah  and  Bub> 
bleton,  as  missionary  fields,  and  Ather- 
ton's  commendations  of  Downy's  eloquent 
discourses  against  the  sins  of  andent 
Babylon,  as  not  only  "immensely  popO' 
lar,"  but  as  gratifying  "  a  commendable 
historical  taste  and  antiquarian  curiosity," 
discover  a  genuine  humor.  The  writer 
should  cultivate  this  vcnn,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  which  can  be  worked 
in  the  field  of  fiction.  We  have  no  doubty 
from  the  vividness  and  fidelity  of  most 
of  the  pictures  in  this  book,  that  it  is  a 
transcript  from  the  actual  life  of  New 
England. 

— Mrs.  Ann  S.  Stephens,  who  is  wdl 
known  as  a  successful  writer  for  the  la- 
dies' magazines,  has  made  a  bolder  venturs 
in  her  "/VwrAton  and  /Vimtne,"'-'-anov«l 
of  New  York  life.  It  is  a  first  attempt  OB 
so  ambitious  a  scale,  and  decidedly  a  cred' 
itable  one,  in  many  respects.  The  work 
exhibits  unquestionable  power,  command 
of  language,  vigorous  deecriptiOB^  airspi 
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^Missions,  and  dramatic  force, — but  it  is 
marked  also  by  considerable  defects.  The 
tone  of  the  whole  is  exaggerated.  The 
tsharaeters  and  soenes  are  all  conceived 
in  too  high  a  key,  and  the  very  intensity 
of  the  emotions  which  are  portrayed  pro- 
duces weariness.  I'he  sobbing  and  sigh- 
ing is  endless.  Every  body,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  Mr&  Gray,  the  good-na- 
tured an^  excellent  huckster  woman,  goes 
aboat  with  an  enormous  sorrow  at  his 
heart  A  runaway  wife,  who  is  in  per- 
petual grief  over  a  black  scamp  of  a  hus- 
band, that  she  ought  rather  to  have 
wished  in  Sing-Sing^  her  parents,  who 
mne  heart-broken  and  poverty-stricken; 
her  daughter^  a  most  lovely  creature, 
forced  to  sell  strawberries  through  the 
streets ;  a  strange  compound  of  a  Yankee, 
who  is  her  half-servant  and  half-protector 
t>r  lover ;  the  mother  of  her  husoand,  an 
old  lady  in  black,  very  dismal ;  a  stolen 
Miss  from  the  South,  who  goes  crazy 
through  a  disappointment  in  marriage, 
and  a  young  merchant's  clerk,  who  gets 
in  debt  by  gambling,  but  is  saved  by  his 
Uncle,  the  aforesaid  half-servant,  are  the 
persons  of  the  story,  and  between  them 
they  manage  to  ''pile  up  the  agony" 
rather  too  much.  The  young  girl,  as  we 
said,  goes  mad,  the  husband  kills  himself, 
the  father-in-law  is  tried  and  sentenced  for 
murder  which  he  did  not  commit,  and  the 
wife  breaks  her  heart,  the  only  sun-light  in 
the  picture  being  Mrs.  Gray,  with  an  occa- 
sional beam  from  her  model-nephew  the 
clerk.  The  characters,  however,  are  well 
conceived,  with  the  exception  of  the  wife, 
who  is  melo-dramatic,  and  the  husband, 
who  is  too  great  a  scoundrel  to  have 
escaped  the  gallows  till  he  was  of  age. 
Jacob  Strong  is  capital,  and  a  little  more 
shari^y  defined  would  make  an  effective 
character  in  a  play.  The  Christian  love 
and  resignation  of  the  old  couple,  are  also 
touchiogly  described,  particularly  during 
the  eveatful  scenes  of  the  trial,  when  the 
old  man's  honest  reliance  on  the  truth, 
contrasted  with  the  vulgar  chicanery  of 
the  Tombs'  lawyer,  who  suggests  the 
preservatien  of  his  life  by  means  of  a 
slight  falsehood,  easy  to  be  told,  gives  us 
abetter  feeling  towards  our  kind.  The 
low-life  is  better  done  than  the  high-life, 
because  it  is  more  natural  and  simple. 
The  local  descriptions,  too,  are  for  the 
most  part  accurate,  though^  we  believe, 
they  have  no  mulatto  waiters '  at  the 
Astor- House,  nor  is  buckwheat  in  bloom 
in  New  Hampshire  while  the  grass  is  yet 
too  green  to  be  cut  Mrs.  Stephens 
wants  art :  she  has  plenty  of  feeling,  a 
Ijood  discernment  of  character,  and  a  no* 


ble  Christian  sentiment ;  but  she  fails  in 
simplicity.  Her  colors  are  laid  on  too 
thk'.kly,  in  too  positive  contrasts — and 
with  a  sort  of  nervous  anxiety  both  to 
crowd  the  canvas  and  to  make  qvgtj 
touch  tell.  Had  she  diversified  her  nar- 
rative, by  a  few  more  sketches,  such  as 
the  thanki^iving  dinner,  at  the  homestead 
on  Long  Island,  it  would  have  been  far 
more  interesting.  In  her  desire  to  be  af- 
fective she  has  injm^  the  probability  of 
her  events.  We  quit  her  book  with  a 
certain  sense  of  its  unreality  in  spite  of  all 
the  familiar  places  and  names  introduced, 
and  feeling  it  to  be  a  relief  rather  to  es- 
cape the  sultry  heat 

—  A  question  of  importance  is  consid- 
ered in  the  Reverend  Augustus  C.  L. 
Arnold's  ^^Philosophical  History,^ 
Free  Alaeonry,^^  which,  as  the  title  im- 
ports, is  not  so  much  a  historv  of  secret 
societies  as  a  consideration  of  their  causes 
and  effects.  He  gives  a  brief  account  of 
the  mysterious  organizations  of  all  ages, 
such  as  the  Egyptian  rites  of  Isis  ana 
Osiris,  the  institution  of  Orpheus,  the  in- 
itiations at  Eleusis,  the  Cabiria  of  Sam- 
othrace,  the  order  of  Pythagoras,  the 
Ilermandad  of  Spain,  the  Vehm-gerichta 
of  Germany,  the  Carbonan  of  Italy,  the 
association  of  the  Knight-Templars,  Free- 
masonry, Odd  Fellowship,  &c.  &c.,  but 
he  dwells  specially  upon  the  objects  of 
these  assemblages,  which,  he  contends, 
were  on  all  occasions  the  advancement  of 
thought,  brotherhood,  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion. It  is  certainly  curious  to  note 
what  vast  influences  these  secret  ofgani- 
'  zations  have  exerted  over  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  how  permanent  and  pervading 
they  are,  and  yet,  what  little  attention 
they  have  attracted  from  the  general  his- 
torian. But  the  very  fact  of  their  secrecy, 
we  suppose,  is  the  reason  why  they  are 
so  lightly  passed  by  historians,  who  are 
too  much  engaged  in  other  topics,  to  cuter 
into  the  special  studies  requisite  to  eluci- 
date the  origin  and  purpose  of  mysteriesL 

Mr.  Arnold  traces  the  wide  extension  of 
the  "  secret  principle  "  to  certain  wants, 
universally  felt,  to  which  the  publk;  orga- 
nization of  society  does  not  respond. 
"  There  are  some  elements  of  our  com- 
mon nature,"  he  says,  "not  represented 
by  our  political  institutions,  and  which 
are  the  cau^e  and  groundwork  of  all  these 
secret  associations.  When  society  and 
government  are  oppressive  and  imperfect, 
when  they  are  not  in  harmony  with  the 
moral,  physical,  and  spiritual  needs  and 
conditions  of  men. — the  earnest,  the  lov- 
ing, the  hopuig,  iiie  wise,  who  invoke  the 
future,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  pre»- 
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ent, — and  the  weak,  who  are  crushed  to 
the  earth  by  the  oppressive  laws  which 
govern  all  modem  industrial  arrangements, 
become  disgusted  with  the  outward  life 
of  society,  and  seek  consolation  and 
rapport  in  secret  association."  After  de- 
scribing the  sorrows  of  the  working 
classes,  he  adds,  ^'The  suffering  thou- 
sands find  no  resource,  no  relief,  no  pro- 
tection, from  the  desolating  arrangements 
of  the  outward  organisms,  but  in  these 
secret  societies.  There,  they  meet  with 
sympathizing  hearts,  and  warm  hands,  and 
honest  and  upright  spirits.  There  they 
worship  and  invoke  that  ideal  of  a  society 
which  shall  represent  more  truly  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  fraternity,  and  which 
riuill  recognize  no  distinctions  but  such 
as  are  absolute  and  everlasting,  that  is  to 
say,  the  distinctions  of  vice  and  virtue, 
and  confer  no  honors  but  on  those  who 
merit  them." 

This  is  true ;  secret  societies  do  disdoso 
existence  of  pressing  wants  in  humanity, 
which  the  existing  social  order  does  not 
fulfil,  and  they  shadow  forth  an  epoch 
when  Justice  and  Love  shall  become 
objects  of  supreme  and  universal  reve- 
rence :  and  thus  far,  too  they  are  a  good : 
but  there  is  another  side  to  the  argument^ 
which  induces  one  to  inquire  whether 
any  organization,  which  is  secret  or  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  life  of  humanity, 
is  not,  in  the  end,  injurious  to  society ; 
whether  the  labor,  time,  and  money 
which  is  expended  in  keeping  up  these 
select  circles,  would  not  be  better  applied 
fti  an  attempt  at  the  actual  refbrm  of 
political  and  social  abuses.  Suppose  the 
millions,  who  are  organized  in  these  ex- 
clusive associations,  and  who  are  repre- 
sented to  long  for  a  better  social  condition, 
should  bring  their  influences  to  bear  di- 
rectly upon  the  ii\justices  and  iniquities 
of  the  old  order,  would  the^  not  be  va.stly 
more  effective  ?  Besides,  is  it  true,  that 
all  the  members  of  them,  cherish  these 
ideals  of  a  juster  arrangement?  If  they 
do,  why  not  go  to  work  at  once  and  bring 
it  about?  So  far  as  our  own  observa- 
tions extend,  however,  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  these  associations  do  not  re- 
gard them  as  traditional  to  something 
higher,  but  as  final.  Besides,  if  society 
is  so  corrupt,  selfish  and  overbearing,  as 
we  are  told,  why  skulk  away  from  it,  to 
lavish  our  affections  upon  a  narrow  class, 
when  our  duty  is  to  tight  these  corrup- 
tions and  wrongs  in  their  very  source  ? 

We  have  no  particular  objections  to 
these  institutions  any  more  than  we  have 
to  trade  beneficiary  societies  or  to  politi- 
«d  parties  or  ecclesiaiitical  seotS)  but  we 


entertain  this  general  view:  thftt  in  tiiis 
country,  the  two  great  and  fonasmeotal 
institutions  are  the  State  and  the  Chnrdu 
which  are  universal  and  open,  sad  that  a 
man's  first  duty  is  to  purify  and  elerate 
these,  by  taking  an  active  part  in  all  their 
movements.  Let  him  do  this  fiuthfolly, 
and  he  will  have  enough  to  do,  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  business.  In  darker  a^ 
and  in  countries  where  a  rigid  despotism 
envelopes  the  whole  of  human  existence^' 
it  is  perhaps  inevitable  that  the  naore  en- 
lightened spirits  should  loin  in  secret 
leagues,  to  animate  each  other's  hopes,  and 
to  concert  the  means  of  improTement,  bat 
in  this  nation,  where  the  right  of  assem- 
bling for  all  good  purposes  is  sacred,  we 
can  discover  small  need  for  secret  organi- 
zations. They  create  no  interest  apart 
from  the  common  interests  of  society,  and 
are  apt  to  degenerate  into  abuses. 

Mr  Arnold's  book  contains  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  information,  and  is  worthy  of 
an  attentive  perusal. 

—  "  The  Poets  and  Poetry  qf  Ancieni 
Greece^^  is  a  compilation  by  Mr,  Absa- 
HAM  Mills,  giving  the  history,  and  an 
account  of  the  principal  works,  of  the 
Grecian  poets,  from  the  days  of  Homer 
and  Hesiod  to  those  of  Aristophanes  and 
Menander.  It  is  preoe<led  by  an  histori- 
cal introduction,  which  narrates  the  lead- 
ing political  events  of  the  peninsola,  and 
followed  by  a  brief  view  of  the  Grecian 
philosophers,  orators  and  historians.  It 
makes  no  pretensions  to  originality,  bat 
it  presents  in  as  narrow  a  compass  as  the 
extensive  range  of  the  subject  admits,  the 
results  of  the  best  modem  research  and 
scholarship.^  The  authorities  relied  upon 
chiefiy,  are  the  original  Greek  aolhors 
themselves,  and  M Oiler,  Schlcgel,  Mnrs^ 
Browne,  &c.,  while  the  translations  are  ta* 
ken  from  Pope,  Elton.  Merivale^  Potter. 
II.  N.  Coleridge,  Moore,  Cumberland  ano 
Hodgson.  It  is  executed  with  judgment 
and  taste,  the  criticisms  generally  being 
of  the  orthodox  stamp,  and  the  s^yscs 
of  the  poems,  correct  and  quite  oomplete. 
We  do  not  think  that  the  author  has  al- 
ways selected  the  best  translations,  con- 
fining himself  as  he  does,  for  instance,  in 
respect  to  Homer,  to  the  artificial  ooaplets 
of  Pope,  and  the  halting  blank  yertte  of 
Elton  (not  half  so  good  as  Cowper  or 
Chapman),  and  the  tragedians  from  Pot- 
ter, who  w^as  an  excellent  scholar,  bat 
hardly  a  poet — yet  there  is  not  nnich  to 
object  to  on  this  score.  Those  who  are 
not  able  to  study  the  Greeks  in  the  origi- 
nal, will  find  Mr.  Mills'  account  of  then^ 
as  full  and  accurate  as  they  may  desire. 

—  The  '' Atkerton  and  other  Ikim^ 
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of  Miss  Mitford,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken  in  a  former  number,  has  been  re- 
published in  this  country.  They  hardly 
keep  the  promise  of  her  earlier  volumes, 
^ut  considering  the  difficulties  under 
which  they  were  written,  and  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  this  agreeabla  authoress, 
they  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Her 
Tacy.  homely  simplicity  never  deserts  her, 
and  even  the  vivacity  of  her  earlier  works 
is  still  present.  A  beautiful  portrait  of 
Miss  Mitford,  showing  a  kindly,  sagacious, 
aoble  old  face,  accompanies  the  American 
reprint 

—  The  Author  of  a  new  novel  of  domes- 
tic life,  called  *•  Life  and  its  Aims^^^  does 
Aot  give  his  name,  but  he  need  not  be 
ashamed  to  do  sa  It  is  a  volume*of  rare 
good  sense  and  genial  wisdom.  The  first 
•part,  called  Ideal  Life,  is  a  sketch  of  the 
youthful  days  of  a  party  of  young  and 
attached  neighbors,  with  their  plans  and 
iiopes,  while  the  second  part,  called  Ac- 
tual life,  raises  the  curtain  «f  their  future. 
There  is  not  much  local  coloring  in  the 
picture,  though  the  scenes  are  laid  alter- 
nately at  Boston,  New  York  and  Baton 
Kouge-;  nor  is  there  a  very  marked  indi- 
viduality in  the  characters,  and  yet  there 
is  enough  of  both  to  awaken  a  deep  in- 
terest and  impart  a  tone  of  reality  to  the 
story.  An  air  of  quiet  truthfulness  per- 
vades the  whole.  We  have  no  "  thrilling  '* 
incidents,  no  terse  and  extravagant  per- 
sonages, no  intricate  wire-drawn  pk)t,  bat 
what  seems  to  us  infinitely  better,  an 
«asy  narrative  of  every  day  people,  none 
execrably  bad  and  none  impossibly  good, 
but  all  sufficiently  mixed  of  both  good 
■and  bad  to  resemble  the  people  around 
vs  and  about  us,  and  sufficiently  dis- 
criminated to  thwart  and  perplex  each 
other,  and  get  on  a  better  footing  at  last 
through  the  requisite  number  of  chapters. 

This  novel  is  in  strong  contrast  with 
that  of  Mrs.  Stephens,  wh^h  we  have 
noticed  above.  It  has  less  passion  and 
brilliancy,  but  is  far  more  healthful  The 
atmosphere  of  that  is  slightly  sufibcating 
in  its  closeness,  but  the  atmosphere  of 
this  is  open,  breezy,  and  cool.  No  one 
who  reads  it  will  be  haunted  with  bad 
dreams,  or  go  about  with  an  impression 
of  nightmare  upon  him.  On  the  contrary 
he  will  find  himself  invigorated  and 
•cheered  by  the  perusal.  We  .cannot 
speak  of  it  as  a  work  of  high  art,  and 
^et  there  is  a  simplicity  and  pleasantness 
m  its  pages,  which  will  induce  the  reader 
to  recur  to  it  more  than  once.  It  is  just 
the  thing  for  a  group  of  young  folks, 
sammering  it  in  the  country,  or  who  feel 
ihe  iiours  of  a  winter's  'evening  huig 


heavy  on  their  hands,  to  read  aloud.  Th^ 
will  find  Henry  Seldens,  and  Frank  Clif- 
fords, and  Ellens,  in  their  very  midst; 
and  we  trust,  some  Fredericks  and  Marys, 
too,  as  well  as  a  kind-hearted  old  Mr. 
Gray,  to  leave  one  or  the  other  his  wealth 
when  he  dies.  By  the  way,  is  Gray  a 
favorite  name  for  good  people  ?  We  aslc 
because  Mrs.  Gray,  in  "Fashion  ana 
Famine,"  and  Mr.  Gray,  in  *'  Life  and  its 
Aims,^'  are  the  guardian  spirits  of  all  the 
characters. 

— *^  Protestantism  in  Paris^^  is  the 
somewhat  deceptive  name  of  a  translation 
of  six  sermons  by  the  eloquent  preacher, 
CoQUEREL.  They  have  no  special  rela- 
tion to  Protestantism,  except  that  they 
were  written  by  a  Protestant  They  are 
•earnest  and  impressive  discourses,  marked 
by  the  liberal  sentiments  of  the  author, 
but  here  and  there  traces  of  the  French 
idiom  in  the  English  version,  rather  man 
the  efi'ect  of  his  sonorous  periods. 

— If  there  should  happen  to  be  one  amcmg 
our  readers  who  has  a  taste  for  theological 
discussion,  let  us  say  to  him,  that  he  may 
gratify  it  in  looking  over  a  small  Boston 
collection  ef  Mr.  Newman's  "  Reply  to  the 
Eclipse  ofFaith^^^  with  the  rejoinder  of 
the  author.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  con- 
troversial writing ;  the  student  of  it  get- 
ting no  clearer  notions  of  the  matters  in 
dispute,  but  quite  a  solid  conviction  of  the 
disingenuousness  of  both  the  controver- 
tists ;  for,  as  in  most  other  disputes,  the 
points  at  issue  are  soon  lost  in  personal 
criminations  and  recriminations.  Take 
this  kind  of  chaff  out  of  books  of  disputa^ 
tion,  and  the  wheat  left  will  be  small 
indeed.  Mr.  Newman  having  ventured 
upon  a  most  superficial  and  untenable 
position,  in  criticising  the  moral  perfection 
of  Christ  and  Christianity,  is  sharply 
taken  to  task  for  it  by  the  author  of  the 
Eclipse  of  Faith,  who  has  the  double 
advantage  of  writing  on  the  side  of  ortho- 
doxy, and  with  more  logical  power.  We 
cannot  agree,  however,  with  the  American 
editor  of  this  book  as  to  the  terms  in 
which  he  characterizes  Mr,  Newman's 
speculations  on  the  '*  Moral  Perfection  of 
Jesus."  They  are  eminently  erroneous, 
as  we  believe,  but  they  are  legitimate; 
i,  e.y  they  are  invited  by  the  positions  of 
both  orthodox  and  Unitarian  writers.  If 
Jesus  is  only  a  man,  as  some  of  the  latter 
hold,  his  conduct  may  be  fairly  canvassed, 
like  that  of  any  other  man  ;  and  if  he  is 
a  moral  example,  as  the  former  maintain, 
it  is  perfectly  proper  for  us  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  bearing  of  that  example. 
The  offence  of  Mr.  Newman,  therefore,  is 
not  in  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  but  in 
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his  mode  of  ezecuting  that  task.  He  fails 
to  discern  the  real  character  of  the  Christ 
(a  failure  which  not  a  few  of  his  opponents 
share),  and  consequently  his  judgments 
seem  inadequate  and  blasphemous.  The 
rejoinder  of  the  author  of  the  "  Eclipse  of 
Faith,"  considered  from  his  own  stand- 
point, is  effectiTe,  and  even  overwhelming, 
but  we  can  imagine  the  same  skepticism 
assailed  from  a  higher  point  of  view. 
This  is,  however,  not  the  place  for  a 
statement  of  what  that  is. 

— ^In  the  Maney Maker,  and  other  Tales, 
by  Jane  C.  Campbell,  we  are  presented 
with  a  collection  of  agreeable  stories,  all 
quite  interesting,  and  most  of  them  above 
the  average  of  such  compositions.  We 
should  advise  the  accomplished  writer 
to  try  her  hand  at  a  more  elaborate  and 
sustained  effort. 

— The  Discourses  of  Abiel  Abbott 
LivERMORE  are  a  series  of  sermons, 
teaching  Unitarian  views  of  Christianity, 
and  written  with  taste,  judgment,  and  oc- 
casional eloquence.  There  is  not  much 
doctrinal  instruction  in  them,  but  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  practical  thought.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  no  sincere  Christian 
of  any  denomination  can  object  to  their 
tone,  while  every  man  will  be  able  to  find 
in  them  much  that*  is  profitable,  encour- 
aging and  impressive. 

— A  new  edition  of  that  most  thoughtful 
and  instructive  book,  Essays  on  the  For- 
mation and  Publication  of  Opinions,  by 
Samuel  Bayley,  is  a  proof  that  severe 
and  honest  inquiry  finds  readers.  We 
remember  to  have  been  pleased  and  bene- 
fited by  these  essays  years  ago,  and  are 
now  glad  to  possess  them,  with  additions 
and  notes,  in  a  fine  portable  volume.  The 
"  Essay  on  the  Pursuit  of  Truth  "  ought 
to  be  read  at  least  once  a  year,  by  all 
students. 

— Pycroft's  Course  of  Reading,  of 
which  a  new  edition  is  just  issued,  edited 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  suggests  many 
important  things,  in  a  lively  way,  to  those 
who  wish  to  adopt  a  plan  of  self-improve- 
ment It  shows  not  only  what  books  are 
to  be  read,  but  the  order  in  which  they 
should  be  undertaken.  Its  recommenda- 
tions, if  pursued,  would  save  a  young 
scholar  much  time  that  he  might  other- 
wise waste.  Dr.  Spencer's  additions  sup- 
ply the  deficiencies  of  the  English  author 
m  respect  to  American  history  and  litera- 
ture. 

English. — We  referred  briefly  in  our 
June  number  to  an  essay  on  the  plurality 
of  worlds,  in  which  the  writer  (said  to  hie 
Dr.  Whewell,  who  wrote  a  poor  book  on 


the  "  Philosophy  of  tlto  Inductive  Seien- 
ces  ")  takes  the  ground  that  there  is  litUe 
reason  to  believe  the  planets  and  other 
stars  inhabited.  It  has  received  a  reply 
from  Sir  David  Brewster,  who,  in  a 
work  entitled.  "  More  Worlds  than  One, 
the  Creed,  of  the  Philosopher,  and  the 
Hope  of  the  Christian,^^  hascontrovCTted 
the  point  with  much  plaositility  and 
earnestness.  A  rejoinder  has  also  ap- 
peared, under  the  name  of  ^A  Dialogwe 
on  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,^  by  the 
writer  of  the  original  essay.  We  are 
thus  presented  with  the  spectacle  of  a 
most  elaborate  and  spirited  controversy 
between  two  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
science  in  Great  Britain,  in  respect  to  a 
subject  on  which  there  are  no  facts  to 
argue.  The  mast  that  can  be  sdd  on 
either  side  is  analogical,  and  not  a  word 
inductive.  As  science  is  generally  under- 
stood, the  question  does  not  fall  within 
the  range  of  scientific  discussion,  yet  one 
of  the  highest  scientific  authorities  of  the 
day  pronounces  the  belief  in  a  plurality 
of  inhabited  worlds  to  be  as  valid  as  any 
philosophical  deduction,  while  his  title 
suggests  a  comparison  of  it  with  the 
validity  of  revealed  truth.  This  is  singu- 
lar, and  prompts  one  to  inquire  whether 
the  scientific  men  have  not  exaggerated 
the  importance  of  the  inductive  method 
of  research.  Tf  the  evidences  of  analogy 
are  so  potent  as  Sir  David  Brewster  re- 
presents, why  are  they  so  cautiously  exclu- 
ded from  the  doctrines  of  scientific  writers, 
as  we  know  they  are  ?  Why  is  not  analogy 
made  at  once  one  of  the  grounds  of  scien- 
tific truth  ?  Mr.  Whowell  is  consistent 
in  rejecting  it,  because  Mr.  Whewell  hokis 
that  *•  induction ''  is  the  only  true  organ 
of  philosophy ;  but  Sir  David  Brewster, 
who  is  of  the  same  school,  is  not  consist- 
ent. We  certainly  agree  with  the  latter 
in  his  conclusions, — we  are  convinced  that 
the  splendid  masses  of  Jupiter  and  Sat- 
urn, furnished  with  the  conditions  of  light, 
heat,  &c,  which  are  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  intelligent  creatures,  do  not 
roll  away  through  space,  in  their  far  but 
regular  circuits,  in  perfect  solitude;  but 
we  have  no  positive  proofs  for  this  belief, — 
no  scientific  grounds,  as  science  is  com- 
monly understood.  It  is  a  faith  which 
rests  upon  other  grounds  than  those  of 
science,  but  which  is  still*  as  fixed  and 
valid,  as  if  it  were  founded  on  science. 
The  idea  given  out  by  Whewell,  and  some 
of  his  English  adherents,  that  we  should 
be  cautious  in  ascribing  higher  forms  of 
organized  life  to  the  planets,  lest  w« 
should  diminish  the  importance  of  man 
in  the  creation,  and  consequently  dsgn^ 
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<nate  some  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
'Christian  &ith,  strikes  us  as  signally  ab- 
surd. Had  they  perceived  that  the  ^«- 
manity  of  man  does  not  consist  in  that  ex- 
ternal organism  by  which  he  is  adapted 
to  his  conditions  of  material  existence,  but 
that  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  entirely  in- 
ward or  s|»ritual.  they  could  never  have 
Allen  into  such  gross  apprehensions.  If 
the  planets  are  inhabited,  we  may  be  sure 
that  they  are  inhabited  by  men. — by 
which  we  do  not  mean,  beings  of  precisely 
the  same  physical  structure  with  our- 
selves,— for  we  know  that  our  physical 
IxKiies  could  not  live  in  many  of  the 
planets,  but  beings  of  intellect  and  af- 
fections, which  are  the  essence  of  man- 
hood. 

—The  ^^  Memorials  of  the  Life  of 
Amelia  Opie,^^  selected  from  her  letters, 
diaries  ana  manuscripts,  by  Cecilia  Lucy 
Br  iohtwell,  are  more  valuable  on  account 
of  the  society  into  which  they  introduce  us, 
than  of  the  distinguished  subject  of  them. 
She  was  at  one  time  one  of  the  foremost 
women  of  the  world,  but  she  outlived  her 
fame,  and  has  left  nothing  to  carry  her 
name  to  posterity.  It  wouM  seem  as  if 
the  life  of  literature  resembled  that  of 
fashion, — conspicuous  personages  occupy 
the  scene  for  a  season,  become  the  shining 
centres  of  brilliant  groups,  and  then  pass 
away  into  obscurity  and  almost  utter  ob- 
livion. Mrs.  Opie,  first  as  the  charming 
and  coquettish  Amelia  Anderson;  then, 
as  the  learned  and  attractive  wife  of  the 
"  great  portrait  painter  Opie ; " — then  as 
the  txAdtching  and  accomplished  widow, — 
was  the  ornament  and  delight  of  a  gay, 
fashionable,  and  distinguish^  circle, — sne 
was  the  friend  of  Sir  James  Macintosh,  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  Humboldt,  of  Sidney 
Smith,  of  Mrs.  Inchbald,  of  Sheridan, 
Rogers,  and  the  Kembles ;  the  entr6  of 
the  noblest  houses  was  enjoyed  by  her ; 
and  her  books  attained  a  wide  and  profit- 
able popularity.  But  in  a  httle  while, 
joining  the  society  of  Friends,  she  was 
lost  to  the  public  gaze,  and  when  her 
death  was  announced  a  year  ago,  every 
body  was  surprised  to  learn  that  she  had 
not  been  dead  a  long  while.  Her  diaries 
give  one  many  a  glimpse  into  English  life, 
but  the  letters  and  sketches  of  distin- 
guished men,  are  the  more  interesting 
parts  of  the  volume.  Among  the  latter, 
we  notice,  letters  from  Mary  Wolstoncraft 
Godwin,  from  Sir  James  Macintosh  and 
Sidney  Smith,  and  sketches  of  Sheridan, 
Northcote,  Godwin,  and  a  great  many 
other  well-known  characters.  There  is 
not  much  of  incident  in  the  story  of  her 
life,  and  such  incidents  as  are  given,  do 


not  cast  much  light  upon  the  progress 
and  development  of  her  mind. 

—  The  third  volume  of  Sir  Archibald 
Alison's  ^^  History  ofEitrope^"  is  better 
than  either  of  the  volumes  that  have  pre- 
ceded it ;  in  the  first  place,  because  it  is 
taken  up  almost  exclusively  with  militarjr 
topics^  of  which  he  writes  always  with 
more  knowledge  and  spirit  than  he  does 
of  literature  and  politics ;  and,  in  the  seo- 
ond  place,  because  a  part  of  it  relates  to 
the  Kusso-Turkish  war  of  1828-29,  the 
Greek  revolution,  and  other  events  of 
those  regions  of  £urope  which  are  just 
now  the  focus  of  attention.  It  has  an 
immediate  statistical  as  well  as  remoter 
historical  interest  The  official  reports 
of  the  former  war  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  causes  of  the  present  difficulties ;  and 
Alison,  in  digestmg  them,  often  turns 
aside  to  illustrate  the  topography,  the 
manners,  and  the  political  attairs  of  the 
belligerents.  It  is  curious  what  coinci- 
dences strike  the  reader  of  this  narrative 
between  the  events  of  that  day  and  those 
of  the  present  In  the  siege. of  Silistria, 
for  instance,  as  it  is  now  advancing  before 
our  eyes,  and  as  it  is  described  by  Alison, 
we  seem  to  see  identical  events.  It  took 
a  whole  month  to  carry  the  outworks, 
two  weeks  more  to  silence  the  batteries, 
and  another  month  to  plant  the  enemy's 
colors  on  the  central  flag-stafil  Biii 
success  came  at  last,  as  it  will  come  again, 
unless  the  allied  armies  show  themselves 
more  efiective  than  they  have  yet  done. 
We  are  not  admirers  of  Alison,  as  the 
readers  of  our  review  of  his  first  volume 
may  remember,  but  we  are  willing  to  give 
him  the  credit  of  unwearied  industry  in 
the  collection  of  his  materials,  and  con- 
siderable skill  in  putting  them  together. 
The  following  sketch  of  Constantinople, 
for  instance, — tells  the  story  of  its  historic 
and  natural  importance  in  few  words,  and 
is  the  best  passage  in  the  volume  : 

*'  GoDfltantlnople,  one  of  the  moet  celebrated  aad 
flnely  ritoated  capitals  in  the  world,  has  exerdaed 
almoRt  a  more  important  inflaenoe  on  the  fortnnea  of 
the  q>ecie8  than  any  other  dtj  in  ezistenoo'in  modem 
times.  It  broke  in  pieces  the  rast  fiibric  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire,  and  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fkll 
of  its  western  division ;  for  after  the  clunns  of  the 
Bo^bonis  had  rendered  its  shores  the  head  of  em- 
pire, the  forces  of  the  West  were  mf  loifger  able  t» 
make  head  against  the  increasing  strength  of  the  bar- 
barians. Bin^y,  by  its  native  strength  and  incom- 
parable situation,  it  sui^KXted  the  Empire  of  the  East 
for  a  thousand  years  after  Bome  had  yielded  to  the 
assault  of  Alaric,  and  preserved  the  precious  seeds 
of  ancient  genius  till  the  mind  of  Europe  was  pre- 
parod  fbr  their  reception.  It  diverted  the  Latin  Cm- 
saders  firom  the  sbwes  of  Palestine,  and  occasioned 
the  downfiUI  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  by  the  roth- 
IflM  Bna$  of  the  Franks;  tt  attracted  altervards  the 
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Osmanlf^  trom  the  centre  of  Asia,  and  hronffht  about 
their  la^ttng  aettlement  In  the  finest  provinces  of  Ea- 
rope.  It  has  ^inoe  been  the  object  of  ceaseless  atubt- 
tlvn  and  contention  to  the  prlnci|)al  Enro|)ean  powers. 
A  kingdom  in  ItselC  It  is  more  coveted  than  many 
realms.  Austria  and  Rossia  have  alternately  united 
and  contended  for  the  splendid  prlxu :  it  broke  np  the 
alliance  of  Erfnrth,  and  brought  the  arms  of  Napo- 
leon to  Moscow :  and  in  these  days  it  has  dlswlved 
an  flirmer  confederacies,  en*ated  new  ones,  and 
brought  the  forced  of  England  and  France  to  the  Bo»- 
phoru^  to  avert  the  threatened  seizure  of  the  matoh- 
leea  city  by  the  armies  of  the  Czar. 

**It  is  no  woodor  that  Constantinople  has  ever 
■inoo  its  foundation,  exercised  so  great  an  Influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  species,  dr  its  li>cal  advantages 
are  unique,  and  its  situation  must  ever  render  it  the 
most  imiKirtant  city  in  the  Old  World.  Situated  on 
the  conflties  of  Europe  and  A^ifk  with  a  noble  har- 
bor, it  at  the  same  time  centres  in  it^slf  the  trade  of 
the  richest  parts  of  the  globe ;  commanding  the  sole 
outlet  from  the  Euxine  into  the  Mediterranean,  it  of 
necessity  sees  the  commerce  of  the  three  quarters  of 
the  globe  pass  under  its  walls.  The  Danube  wafts 
to  it4  quays  the  productions  of  Germany^  Hun- 
gary,  and  northern  Turkey ;  U.o  Yc^lga,  the  agricul- 
tural rirbes  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  iuimense 
plains  of  southern  KusKia ;  the  Kuban,  of  tlie  moun- 
tain tribes  of  the  Cauc.isus:  caravans,  traven»ing 
the  Taurus  and  the  deserts  of  Mesopotamia,  con- 
T«y  to  it  the  riches  of  Central  At>ia  and  ttie  distant 
productions  of  India;  the  waters  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean afford  a  field  fur  the  vast  commerce  of  the  na- 
tions which  lie  along  Its  peopled  6>horvs ;  while  the 
more  distant  manufectures  of  Britain  and  the  United 
States  of  America  find  an  Inlet  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar.  The  pendants  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
•arth  are  to  be  seen  side  by  bide,  in  close  profusion. 
In  the  Golden  Horn:  'Uie  meteor  flag  of  England* 
*nd  the  rising  star  of  America,  the  tricolor  of  France 
and  the  oatrles  of  Russia,  the  aged  ensigns  of  Eurojie 
and  the  infant  sails  of  Aiu^tralia.  Hers  is  the  only 
oomnierce  in  the  world  which  never  can  fiiil,  and 
over  muht  rise  superior  to  all  the  changes  of  A)rtune — 
ibr  tlie  lncrea<>ing  numbers  and  energy  of  northern, 
only  renders  the  greater  the  demand  for  the  bound- 
lees  agricultural  productions  of  southern  £uroi)e,  and 
•very  addition  to  the  riches  and  luxury  of  the  West 
only  augments  the  trafllc  which  must  over  subsist 
iMtwei'n  it  and  tho  regions  of  the  sun. 

"The  local  facilities,  strength  of  sItnaUon,  and 
beauty  of  Constantinoiile,  are  commensurate  to  these 
immense  advantages  of  it» geographical  position.  Bit- 
nate<l  on  a  triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  washed 
by  the  sea,  it  is  protected  by  water  on  all  Bide^  ex- 
cepting the  base,  to  which  the  whole  strength  of  the 
place  only  requires  to  be  directed.  The  harbor, 
called  the  '  Golden  Horn,'  formed  by  a  deep  inlet  of 
the  sea,  eight  miles  in  length,  on  tJie  northern  side 
of  tho  city,  is  at  once  so  deep  as  to  admit  of  three- 
deckers  lying  close  to  the  quay,  so  capacious  as  to 
admit  all  tlie  navies  of  Europe  into  its  bosom,  and  ao 
narrow  at  its  entrance  as  to  be  capable  of  being  closed 
by  a  chain  drawn  across  its  moutti.  The  apex  of  the 
triamrle  is  formed  by  the  far-famed  Seraglio,  or  Palace 
of  the  Suluns,  in  Itself  a  city,  embracing  within  its 
ample  circuit  the  luxurious  apartments  in  which  the 
beauties  of  the  East  alternate  between  the  pastimes 
of  children  and  the  Jealousies  of  women,  and  the 
abady  gardens,  where,  beneath  venerable  cedars  and 
plane-trees,  fountains  of  living  water  cool  the  sultry 
air  with  their  ceaseless  flow.  The  city  itself  stand- 
ing on  this  triangular  space,  is  surrounde*!  by  the  an- 
cient walls  of  Confltantlne,  nine  thousand  eight  hun- 


dred tolsea,  or  about  twelve  EngUdi  mflet  to  dreid^ 
and  in  moat  places  to  exactly  the  state  in  which  tbsgr 
were  left,  when  the  ancient  nueten  of  the  world  re> 
signed  the  sceptre  of  the  East  to  the  OamanH  cmk 
qnerorflL  The  breach  is  still  to  be  seen  to  the  waD^ 
made  by  the  cannon  of  Mahomet,  by  which  dw 
Turks  burst  Into  tlie  dty.  In  many  places  bofe 
plane-treea,  of  equal  antiquity,  overfhadow  eves 
these  vast  walls  by  thefr  bong^;  and  to  othcn,  Ivy, 
the  growth  of  centuries,  attests  at  once  the  antiqaltj 
of  tlie  structure  and  the  negligence  or  KipendtkHi 
of  the  modem  masters  of  the  d^.** 

We  are  reminded  by  this  Tolame  not 
to  put  much  reliance  upon  the  enormous 
numbers,  and  effoctiye  preparation  of  the 
Russian  armies ;  for,  while  the  streng^th 
which  she  puts  forth  in  war  is  immense^ 
and  her  manoeuvring  brilliant,  her  success- 
es do  not  in  reality  amount  to  much. 
Durins:  this  first  war  on  the  Danube,  for 
instance,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
crossed  that  riyer  in  the  course  of  the 
first  campaign, — one  hundred  and  fort^ 
thousand  more  were  brought  to  recruit 
them  in  the  second  campaign,  and  yet  with 
all  this,  they  could  only  produce  thirty- 
one  thousand  men  at  the  decisive  batue 
of  Koleflscha,  and  when  their  Tictorioos 
march  was  stopped  at  Adrianople  only 
fifteen  thousand  were  assembled  Aik 
least  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men 
had  perished  during  these  two  brief  camr 
paigns,  a  small  part  by  the  sword  and  all 
the  rest  by  fatigue,  sickness  and  desertioQ. 
What  an  awful  picture  of  tne  miseries  oC 
war!  The  prodigious  distances  whicfa 
Russian  armies  have  to  travel  is  one  main 
cause  of  their  destruction,  and  the  pesti- 
lential climate  of  the  plains  and  swamps 
in  which  they  encamp,  another  \  but  thess 
causes,  which  are  her  weakness  in  an 
offensive  war,  in  an  attack  upon  Turkey 
or  AiLstria,  are  her  strength  in  a  defen- 
sive war,  for  they  would  keep  an  enemy 
off,  without  much  serious  fighting.  Ona 
third  of  Napoleon's  army  disappeared  be- 
fore it  rcaciied  Smolcnsko,  or  had  been 
engaged  in  any  battle,  and  three  fourths 
perished  before  a  flake  of  snow  fell.  Thus 
says  Alison,  one  third  of  the  invaders  of 
Russia  die  before  they  reach  the  country 
they  assail,  and  one  Uiird  of  tho  Russians 
die,  before  they  can  get  out  of  it  to  begin 
a  career  of  conquest.  The  best  thing  Uie 
Czar  can  do,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  ta 
cover  his  whole  country  with  railroads, 
which  would  produce  other  benefits,  too^ 
besides  the  transportation  of  troops,  even 
if  they  should  not  render  such  transpor- 
tation wholly  unnecessary. 

—  A  much  better  work  than  Alison's^ 
on  the  ^'  Hitasian  Campaigns  inTurkey 
in  1828-29,"  and  from  which  he  geU 
most  of  his  facts  .and  opinions^  is  thft 
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translation  of  Baron  Van  Moltke's  Ger- 
man book  on  the  subject.  It  exhibits  the 
whole  question  more  full  from  original 
sources,  while  the  position  of  the  author 
as  a  military  representative  of  Prussia  at 
the  Porte  allowed  access  to  peculiar  in- 
formation. The  Baron  is  not  an  admirer 
of  Russia,  and  agrees  that  her  successes 
in  1828-29  arose  not  from  her  own  skill 
or  strength,  but  from  the  weakness  and 
incompetency  of  her  adversary.  Had  the 
Turkish  army  been  well  led,  or  well  dis- 
ciplined, the  Russians  might  have  been 
driven  back,  while  the  real  secret  of  Rus- 
sian advancement  is  not  her  armies,  but 
her  diplomacy,  or  in  other  words,  her 
mendacity  and  imposture.  At  the  same 
time,  Ilerr  Van  Moltke  is  not  sure  that 
an  English  or  French  army  in  Turkey 
will  achieve  brilliant  things,  assigning  as 
a  reason,  that  one  half  of  it  is  more  than 
likely  to  fall  by  diseases  and  the  effect  of 
the  climate.  The  shores  of  the  Danube, 
along  its  whole  length,  in  those  parts,  are 
exceedingly  unhealthy  lowlands,  in  which 
the  natives  find  it  difficult  to  live,  during 
the  summer  season,  and  foreigners  are  cut 
off  in  a  short  time.  The  Turks  them- 
selves who  live  there,  adapt  their  clothing, 
their  diet  and  their  habits,  to  the  climate, 
and  survive  it.  They  do  no  hard  work, 
their  meals  consist  of  coffee  and  a-  few 
vegetables,  they  drink  only  sherbet,  they 
sit  in  the  shade  of  a  palm-tree  all  day, 
and  they  go  to  bed  at  eight  o^clock.  But 
how  could  an  English  or  French  soldier 
be  made  to  endure  so  simple  and  tranquil 
a  life? 

—  A  new  translation  of  the  "TZiod" 
of  llomer,  by  a  Mr.  G.  T.  Barter,  does 
not  meet  with  much  favor  among  the 
critics.  As  Pope  had  essayed  it  in  heroic 
couplets,  and  Cowper  in  blank  verse,  and 
others  again,  in  hexameters,  Mr.  Barter 
transfers  it  to  the  Spenserian  stanza.  If 
the  following  stanza,  which  we  find  quo- 
ted in  the  Examiner,  is  a  good  sample  of 
all  the  rest,  we  must  agree  with  the 
critic  that  Mr.  Barter's  English  is  much 
harder  to  read  than  the  original  Greek: 

Denealion  then,  where  tendons  do  nnito 

Of  elbow,  there  through  arm  brass  spear  right  out 

TransfixU    Arm  hampered  he  with  death  In  sight 

Awaited  him,  who  there  his  neck  y-smote, 

And  helm  with  head  tax  flung.    From  splne-JointS 

spout 
The  marrow  did.    And  stretch'd  on  earth  he  lay. 
But  he  went  on  Against  Peireus*  offspring  stoat, 
Bigmus,  who'd  oome  A-om  gleby  Thrace  away. 
In  midriff  him  he  smote,  in  belly  spear  did  stay. 

Think  of  twenty  cantos  of  such  stuff 
put  forth,  too.  as  the  simple  babblings  or 
Homer. 


—  A  "History  of  Wales''  by  B.  B. 
Woodward,  gives  an  account  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Gimri  from  the  earliest 
times  to  their  incorporation  with  England, 
and  presents  a  mass  of  information  that 
the  archaeologist,  antiquarian  and  histo- 
rian shape  into  value.  The  origin  of  the 
people,  their  many  and  fierce  struggles  for 
independence,  the  great  deeds  of  their  an- 
.cient  kings  and  rulers,  and  the  myths  and 
legends  of  their  bards,  are  discussed  and 
described,  with  an  evident  love  of  the  sub- 
ject and  a  most  familiar  knowledge.  Mr. 
Woodward  dwells  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  old  Welsh,  but  his  most 
entertaining  chapter  is  that  on  ''Bards 
and  Bardism,"  in  which  he  copiously 
illustrates,  by  extracts,  the  peculiarities 
of  their  rhymes.  One  is  apt  to  associate 
the  name  of  bard  with  a  person  sub- 
ject to  outbreaks  of  lyrical  enthusiasm ; 
but  many  of  the  Welsh  bards,  it  seems 
from  this,  were  mere  dabsters  in  rhyme^ 
who  tried  to  see  in  how  many  ways  they 
could  make  language  jingle.  One  of 
their  tricks  was  to  make  line  after  line  com- 
mence with  the  same  word,  or  derivative 
of  the  same  word, — another  was  to 
adopt  the  same  termination  for  every  line, 
and  a  third  to  piit  the  rhyme  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  line.  Here  is  a  specimen  in 
which  the  middle  of  every  second  line 
rhymes  with  the  end  of  the  line  preced- 
ing it. 

**  We  wisdom  seek,  and  calm  content, 
They  both  frequeni  oar  dwelling; 
From  these  a  deathless  comfort  springs 
The  Joys  of  kings  excelling. 

**  There's  one  who  rules  this  earthly  ball 
Bestows  on  all  his  fayors : 
His  providence  we  firmly  trust 
To  crown  oar  Just  endeavorai** 

This  is,  however,  pleasant  reading  com- 
pared with  the  following,  where  the  rhyme 
of  the  first  line  occurs  in  the  penultimate 
part  instead  of  at  the  end : 

**  Gwynedd  I  for  priqces  generous  fkm*d— «nd  Bong^ 
By  Omflydd*s  son  onsham'd 
Thoa  art;  he,  hawk  antam'd, 
Is  praised  where'er  thy  glory  Is  proclaimed.*' 

Far  more  complicated  is  the  following : 

**  Fair  as  flowers  at  springes  renewiJ, 
BIythe  and  sportlye,  never  crnel. 
Glancing  brighter  than  the  Jewel; 

Alas,  the  Jewels  I 

Alas,  the  Jewels  1 
Jewels  are  a  iklse  adorning,**  dMX 

— A  translation  of  OenschlageHs  ex- 
quisite drama  •'  Coreggio,"  by  Mr.  Theo- 
dore Martin,  is  much  praised  by  the 
English  critics ;  but  we  do  not  perceive, 
by  the  extracts  they  give,  that  it  is  «  whit 
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snperior  to  a  tranRlation  published  anonj- 
moiisly  in  this  country  some  years  ago. — 
indeed,  some  passages  are  not  so  good. 
The  original  itself  is  so  delicate,  clear  and 
beautiful,  that  a  perfect  translation  is 
quite  impossible.  We  remember  to  have 
read  it  years  ago,  in  the  German,  in  which 
it  was  written  by  the  author  (as  well  as 
Swedish),  and  regarded  it  at  that  time  as 
a  touching  glorification  of  a  great  genius 
in  paintin«^  by  another  great  genius  in 
poetry.  But  a  perusal  of  the  English 
version  does  not  recall  our  earlier  admi- 
ration. It  is  still,  however,  even  under 
the  veil  of  translation,  a  sad,  pathetic 
story,  tenderly  and  nobly  told,  with  the 
characters  admirably  individualized,  and 
a  grand  tone  of  aspiration  breathing 
around  its  sweet  pictures  of  the  strug- 
gles and  trials  of  genius.  The  finest  pas- 
sage in  the  whole  is,  perhaps,  the  solilo- 
quy of  Antonio  (Coregpio;,  on  entering 
the  grand  picture  gallery  of  the  Duke 
Ottavio,  a  cold,  hateful  character,  by  the 
way,  to  whom  he  was  carrying  a  picture 
for  sale.  It  is  a  long  passage  for  extract- 
ing, but  it  will  repay  the  reader,  espe- 
cially if  he  have  artistic  tastes. 

*^AiUonio  {enters^  carrying  hU  picture  on  hit 
hack).    Arrived  at  last  I   Good  beayais,  how 
tired  I  am ! 
i^PuU  Ms  picture  down,  takee  a  chair^  and  tiU) 
It  was  80  boC,  the  road  bo  long,  the  sun 
80  Morchiog  t    lla  I  the  air>  refreshing  here. 
Ah  me,  how  happy  are  earth's  great  ones  I    They 
May  dwell  in  the:H*  c(x>l  palaces  of  stone. 
That  hold,  like  excavated  rocks,  at  bay 
The  fhry  of  the  sanbeams.    Freely  rise 
The  vaulted  roof  a,  broad  pillars  cast  a  shade ; 
Fresh  bubbling  springs  plash  in  the  vestibolca. 
And  cool  both  air  and  walla.    Uoavenal  who  would 

not 
Be  lodged  like  this  I    Well,  so  shall  I  be  soon. 
Uow  smoothly  and  how  pleasantly  one  mounts 
Along  the  broad,  cold  marble  staircases  I 
Antiques  In  every  niche,— fine  busts,  that  look 
Serenely  down  with  a  miO^tic  calm. 

{OaHe  a  look  around  the  room.) 
This  hall,  too,  is  right  noble  in  its  style. 
na !  what  is  this  I  see  t    Wltb-painUngs  fllVd  ? 
It  is  the  picture-gallery.    Oh  I  blessed  Virgin, 
I'm  in  a  temple,  and  I  knew  it  not  I 
Here  hang  the  glorious  bt>phies  of  your  art, 
Italians  painters  l—wiU  for  ages  hang. 
As  rich -emblazoned  scutcheons  o'er  the  tombs 
Of  heroes  dead,  to  witness  of  tlieir  deeds. 
Oh.  all  ye  saints,  which  shall  I  first  peruse  f 
Landscanea,  and  animals,  heroes,  and  Madonnas  I 
Min<.  eye  flits  round,  as  does  a  bee  amidst 
An  hundred  different  flowera.    Alas  I  I  see. 
For  too  much  seeing,  nougliL    I  only  feel 
Art's  fresh  and  noble  presence  move  me  deeply. 
Oh,  I  were  fain  to  bow  me  down,  and  weep 
Within  tills  temple  of  my  ancestors  I 
Look  there !    That  picture's  beautiful  I    Tet  no, 
*ns  not  so  fine  as  first  I  thought  it    Well, 
They  cannot  all  be  choice.    What  have  we  here  ? 
Ho,  tb^fk  too  merely  pretty.    In  my  life 


I  ne'er  saw  say  tblnc  Hko  this  belbi«; 

An  aged  woman,  ftirbisliing  s  pot, 

Within  her  kiteben ;  in  the  eumer,  Mel 

A  eat  asleep,  and.  near,  a  white  •bair'd  boy 

Is  blowing  bubbles  throng b  a  tdboeoo  pipe. 

It  never  stmck  me  nntil  now,  that  one 

Could  make  a  pictnrs  out  of  things  like  (ben; 

And  yet  this  kitchen  now.  It  looks  eo  trim. 

Bo  bright  and  dean,  tis  quite  a  treat  to  see  1 

How  finely  the  sun  strikes  thrr*nf  b  the  sreen  ]mm, 

In  at  the  window,  on  the  brazen  pot  I 

Who  was  it  painted  tbbr    Is  that  the  name 

Beneath  the  picture?  {Readt.)  Flemish,  htm  I  Ui- 

knownt 
Flemish  f    What  country  etn  that  be,  I  woaderf 
Can  it  be  flu- from  Milan  r    Ob,  look  then, 
At  tliese  large  pictures  I  Tsblee  strewed  with  flowao^ 
With  glasses  partly  flird,  and  Mmone  peem. 
And  dogs,  and  Uttle  birds.    (StarU.)    WhiAbsnrsve 

here? 
Why  this  Is  exquisite  1    Ha,ba,hn,hnl 
Four  greedy  greybeards  coimting  o*er  their  foMI 
Bnt  what  comes  next  f    It  is  onr  Bavloar's  biitk 
I  know  it  Well,  Master  Mantegna^s  work  I  ' 
IIow  sweetly  winds  the  mountain  pethway  hen; 
Qow  fine  the  three  kings  bending  there  befcra 
Child  Jesus,  and  the  eternal  qneen  of  benveal 
Here  is  another  picture,  much  the  saose, 
A  little  quaint,  but  very  nicely  felt, 
The  ox  on  the  Madonna's  shoulder  lays 
His  snout,  and  peers  with  curious  wonder  dowa; 
The  Moor  grins  kindly  too,— -his  heart  is  tonehU 
The  small  bambino  in  the  casket  gropes, 
To  And  a  plaything  there.    By  Albert  Dmer. 
He  was  a  Gorman,  that  I  know.    One  sees 
There  be  good  worthy  men  behind  the  monntsini. 
True  painters,  too.   Ueaven^  what  a  gloriuns  pictnrs! 
A  princely  dame,  young,  blooming,  tall  of  stml ; 
How  the  eye  bums,  how  smiles  the  little  moothl 
How  nobly  on  her  sits  the  rose-hued  bat 
Of  velvet,  and  the  fUll  deep  velvet  sleeves! 
By  I..eonanr  da  Vinci.    Well  might  he 
Bo  called  Magician  ;--this  indeed  is  pointing  I 
The  nest  there  is  a  king,  which  seems  to  me 
Touch 'd  in  the  self-same  style;  perhaps  it  is 
By  Leonardo  too ;  he  painted  it, 
When  he  was  young,  most  probably.    (Rtadt.)  9f 

Holbein. 
I  Imow  him  not    I  know  you  there,  old  frieids! 
How  tarest  thou,  worthy  Perugino,  with 
Thy  soft  green  tone,  thy  figures  ranged  to  malsh 
On  either  side,  thy  still  repeated  thongbts, 
And  thy  unfailing  Saint  Sebastian ! 
Still  thou^rt  a  glorious  fellow  I    Though.  peidisMlb 
Some  more  invention  had  not  been  amlaa. 

There  are  the  mighty  throned :  yonder  han^ 
A  powerful  picture,  the  fUll  size  of  lifSs. 
A  noble  graybeard  I    Tls  the  holy  Job. 
Orandly  conceived,  and  executed  graiidly  I 
That  surely  is  by  Raphael    {Reads,)  Na    Bj— Ira 
Bartolomea    Ah,  the  pious  monk  I 
It  is  not  every  monk  can  work  like  thtai 
Who  could  find  time  to  look  at  all  that's  liertt 
There  at  the  end  a  silken  curtain  hangs: 
No  doubt  behind  it  Is  the  best  of  all. 
I  must  see  this  before  Ottavio  comes 
{Dratcs  back  the  curtain^  and  ditoloMt  SapkmPt 

Saint  Cecilia.) 
This  is  the  Saint  Cecilia !    There  she  stands, 
And  in  her  down-drooped  hand  the  organ  Imsa 
Scattered  and  broken  at  her  feet  are  cast 
Mere  worldly  instruments;  but  even  tibe  c 
Prope  silenced  with  her  hsnd.  as  io  the  c 
She  hears  the  sersphs  quiring.    Her  C|ye  ■otnl 
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B7  whom  IB  tbto  ?    It  is  not  pftintlnf ;  iio» 

TTis  po«trjr— yes,  poetry  I    As  ihus  I  guOt 

And  gue,  I  see  not  the  great  artist  merely, 

But  also  the  great  man  t 

Here  Is  sabUme,  celestial  poeey, 

Exprees'd  in  colors.    Bach,  too.  is  my  aim, 

The  goal  I  strive  In  my  beet  hours  to  reach. 

{JffUer  Ottxtio.    Annomo,  toUhout  taluHnghimf 

and  tohoUjf  ab9orh«d  in  the  picture,  ask»  him) 
This  pictore,  whose  is  it? 

**  Ottavio  {coldly),    Tis  Baphael"^ 
**AnU>nio  (to«A  jouftd  entAuHatn).    Ha,  then  I 

am  a  painter  too  I  ^ 

— There  is  an  individual  who  calls  him- 
self Sam  Slick,  but  whojie  real  name  is 
Haliburton,  who  writes  tales  and  sketches 
of  American  life  on  purpose  for  the  Eng- 
lish market.  He  is  a  f^ova  Scotian  by 
birth  or  residence,  and  knows  about  as 
much  of  genuine  Yankee  character  as 
one  half  the  comic  actors  who  attempt  to 
personate  it  on  the  stage,  i.  e.,  he  knows 
a  few  enormous  exaggerations  and  nothing 
more.  His  representations,  however,  are 
received  in  England  as  the  true  thing,  and 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  current  slang  ex- 
pressions, which  the  English  ascribe  to 
Yankees,  are  taken  from  his  books,  never 
having  been  heard  of  in  Yankee  land. 
They  strike  a  New  Englander  as  oddly  as 
they  do  John  Bull  himself,  and  are  most 
likely  inventions  of  the  author.  But  Mr. 
Haliburton's  last  book  is  an  improvement 
upon  his  former  volumes.  It  is  called 
'*  7%«  Americans  at  Home,  or  By-wayg, 
Backwoods  and  Prairies  ;  "  and  consists 
of  selected  original  stories,  from  the  press 
of  the  several  States,  illustrating  the  local 
life,  from  a  coon  hunt  to  a  husking  frolic, 
and  presenting  the  characters  of  the  half- 
civilized  emigrants  and  hunters  of  the 
frontier,  in  all  their  bold,  hardy,  manly, 
and  sometimes  picturesque  adventures.  It 
is  a  companion  piece  to  Mr.  Haliburton's 
TVaits  of  American  Humor j  which  was 
compiled  in  the  same  way. 

—  We  can  hardly  hope  to  keep  our 
readers  au  courant  with  the  course  of 
English  novels,  for  they  are  issued  so 
rapidly  and  forgotten  so  soon,  that  by  the 
time  the  large  edition  of  Putnam  reaches 
its  readers,  an  entire  new  batch  is  on  the 
carpet  Among  the  best  of  the  most 
recent,  however,  we  may  notice  the  follow- 
ing : — Mrs.  Clarke's  "  Iron  Cousin,^^ 
which  is  the  history  of  a  self-willed  and 
nearly  spoiled  beauty,  saved  at  last  by  a 
cousin  of  inflexible  principles,  well  told, 
with  fine  dramatic  incidents  throughout, 
but  quite  too  long  for  the  interest; 
^^Clauule  the  Colporteur, ^^  by  the  author  of 
Mary  Powell,  an  account  of  the  adventures 
of  a  Bible  missionary  on  the  continent 
effectively  narrated,  in  that  minute  and 


way,  which  imparts  to  all  the 
writings  of  this  author,  such  a  vraisem- 
blance  and  air  of  naturalness ;  ^  Aubrey, ^^ 
by  the  author  of  Two  Old  Men's  Tales, 
somewhat  loose  in  texture  and  extrava- 
gant in  conception,  but  powerful  and  ex- 
citing ;  the  story  turning  upon  the  love  of 
two  twin  brothers  for  the  same  lady — the 
one  a  reserved,  studious,  and  intelligent 
man,  and  the  other  a  frank  sailor,  and 
ending,  of  course,  in  the  success  and 
punishment  of  the  subtlest  not  the  best  of 
the  two  suitors;  ''  Counterparts,  or  the 
Cross  of  Love,"  by  the  author  of  Charles 
Auchester,  not  sustaining  the  promise  of 
the  earlier  book,  with  more  of  the  defects 
and  fewer  merits ;  **  Angela,"  a  romance 
of  modem  Rome,  showing  up  the  work- 
ings of  Jesuitism,  as  well  as  the  secret 
movements  of  the  late  Revolution,  with 
the  requisite  machinery  of  a  novel  of  Ital- 
ian life,  consisting  of  stilettoes,  trapdoors, 
masks,  dungeons,  and  midnight  poison- 
ings, &c. ;  and  last,  fiot  by  any  means 
least,  "  Nannette  and  her  Lovers,"  by 
Talbot  Gwtnne.  As  the  last  has  been 
republished  here,  we  may  say  of  it,  at 
greater  length,  that  it  is  a  story  of  French 
domestic  life  during  the  era  of  the  revolu- 
tion. The  heroine,  at  t|ie  time  it  opens, 
is  on  the  eve  of  marriage  with  a  young 
countryman,  but  the  ceremonies  are  in- 
terrupted by  a  mob.  The  lover  is  carried 
off  to  join  the  army,  rises  in  rank,  but 
grows  selfish  and  vain  as  he  rises,  and 
when  he  comes  back,  is  indifferent  to  his 
betrothed,  who  subsequently  marries  an- 
other. The  plot  is  simple  enough,  but  it 
is  artfully  told;  and  in  its  several  in- 
cidents portraying  with  vivid  fidelity  the 
aspect  of  public  affairs  at  the  eventful 
period  in  which  the  scene  is  laid.  It  is 
by  far  the  best  of  any  of  Mr.  Gwynne's 
novels  that  we  have  looked  over. 

—  As  the  name  of  Radcliffe  is  associat- 
ed with  novels  of  hobgoblins  and  demons, 
it  strikes  us  as  perfectly  natural  that 
John  Netten  Radcliffe  should  write  a 
history  of  "  Fiends,  Ghosts  and  Sprites,** 
and  an  instructive  history  it  is,  wanting 
in  research  somewhat,  but  containing 
many  of  the  best  authenticated  facts  re- 
lating to  the  appearance  of  goblins,  &c, 
and  an  intelligent  philosophy  of  them. 
The  belief  in  supersensual  existences. is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  wide-spread 
of  all  the  faiths  of  the  human  soul,  pre- 
vailing in  the  later  ages  of  civilization 
as  well  as  in  the  earlier,  and  defying  all 
the  attempts  of  philosophy  to  eradicate 
it  even  in  an  age  of  blank  materialism.  It 
has  been  the  habit  with  some  to  regard  it 
as  an  evidence  of  imbecility  and  barba- 
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rism ;  but  a  sounder  view  now  obtains, 
and  these  supernatural  tendencies  are 
considered  as  the  protests  of  the  heart 
against  that  scientific  narrowness  which 
converts  nature  into  a  mere  mechanism, 
and  confines  life  to  mere  visible  realities. 
It  gets  to  be  associated  with  the  most 
moastrous  chimeras  and  superstitions,  and 
has  led  in  times  past,  to  rites  inconceiv- 
ably horrid,  and  to  methods  of  legislation 
as  atrocious  as  they  were  absurd ;  but 
lying  back  of  most  of  its  vagaries,  are 
profound  and  central  truths.  Mr.  Rad- 
cliffe  traces  many  ot  these,  through  the 
religions  of  different  nations,  but  the  best 
part  of  his  book  is  taken  up  with  Hallu- 
cinations, Dreams,  Presentiments,  Ac, 
which  he  accounts  for  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject.  The  volume  is  often  amusing,  in 
the  anecdotes  it  brings  together,  out  of 
the  literature  of  all  nations. 

French. — Mr.  Stirling's  Cloister-Life 
of  Charles  the  Fifth,  is  well  known  by 
this  time  to  English  readers,  and  suppos- 
ed to  have  thrown  much  new  light  upon 
the  history  of  that  monarch ;  but  M. 
Ambdkk  PinioRT,  in  his  Charles  Quint 
(Charles  Quint,  Chrom'qite  tie  sa  vie 
inter ieure^  et  sa  vie  politique,  tie  son  ab- 
dication, et  (le  sa  Retraite  dans  le 
Cloitre  de  yiiste)^  has  aimed  at  ([uite  op- 
posite conclusions,  contending  that  he  is 
the  first  historian  who  has  really  obtain- 
ed a  glimpse  at  the  true  personal  charac- 
ter and  domestic  life  of  the  hero.  But 
we  are  wrong  in  speaking  of  him  as  a 
historian ;  he  claims  to  be  a  mere  chroni- 
cler only ;  but  whatever  he  is,  his  book 
seems  to  be  conclusive  as  to  its  subject. 
Spanish.  German,  and  English  authorities 
are  cited  in  abundance,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  the  French  archives  to  which  he 
has  had  access.  The  fault  of  the  work  is 
prolixity  and  superabundance,  though  the 
author  handles  his  materials  with  great 
freedom  and  judgment 

—  The  same  author  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  about  the  Mormons  (Les 
Mormons),  which  is  a  compilation  ap- 
parently from  the  various  accounts  of 
them  given  in  the  American  newspapers 
and  English  reviews.  It  is  noticed  in  the 
Revue  du  Deux  Mondes,  which  makes 
itself  quite  merry  over  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  wives,  and  attempts  to  deduce 
the  movement  of  Joseph  Smith  from  the 
Protestantism  of  the  16th  century,  com- 
bined with  the  doctrines  of  the  Millenna- 
rians  and  Swedenborg,  and  a  touch  of  the 
Socialists.  Poor  Joe,  if  he  were  alive  now 


would  be  surprised  to  find  what  an  flloft' 
trious  descent  his  craft  and  impadeiioe 
had,  and  how  profoundly  philoeophial 
bis  spiritual  genesis! 

— The  seventh  volume  of  the  life  of 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  entitled  Mimoiree  et 
Correspondence  Politique  et  Militaire 
du  Roi  Joseph,  contains  the  sequel  of 
the  Spanish  correspondence  down  to  April, 
1811.  It  has,  doubtless,  valiie  for  the  his- 
torian, but  is  without  general  interest 

— A  book  is  printed  by  M.  Grasset,  to 
prove  that  J.  J.  Rousseau  was  at  a  place 
called  Montpellier  once — an  important  feet 
not  mentioned  by  his  biographers.  In  the 
first,  he  shows  that  Rousseau,  then  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  sojourned  at 
Montpellier,  and  consult^  a  physician  for 
a  palpitation  of  the  heart  with  which  he 
was  troubled ;  in  the  second  part,  he  es- 
tablishes his  relations  to  certain  people 
and  professors ;  and  in  the  third  part  he 
attempts  to  refute  the  very  poor  opinion 
that  Rousseau  appeared  to  have  of  its  in- 
habitants. The  next  work  we  should 
recommend  the  author  to  undertake  would 
be  a  translation  into  French  of  Poole's 
«'  Little  Pedlington." 

— We  postpone  a  number  of  works  on 
French  ethics,  that  we  may  get  in  an  ex- 
tract or  two  from  La  martinets  latest 
work,  "  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  CharaC" 
iersy  which  is  a  kind  in  which  his  bril- 
liant faculties  work  to  the  most  advan- 
tage. As  a  regular  historian,  Lamartine 
has  remarkable  defects,  but  as  a  «ketcher 
of  schemes  and  characters  in  history  he  has 
no  superiors.  He  is  not  always  accurate^ 
it  is  true,  but  he  is  quite  sure  to  be  pic- 
turesque and  impressive.  The  volumes 
before  us  open  with  Nelson,  of  whom,  and 
particularly  his  friend  Lady  Hamilton,  he 
gives  a  most  striking  sketch.  Here  is  the 
introduction  of  the  latter  personage : 

**Tho9  originated,  hj  the  onmbtnatloa  of  ercnt^ 
and  tlio  accidental  RymiMtliy  of  aD  old  mftn,  Um  btil 
attachment  between  Nelson  aud  Lady  Hamiltoa; 
which,  nice  Uie  passlun  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  la- 
flamed  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  ehaagied  tb« 
face  uf  the  world,  and  carrie<l  on  to  glory,  to  sbim« 
and  to  crime,  a  hero  entangled  In  the  snares  of  beaatj. 
To  comprehend,  clearly,  the  infktOAtion  of  NeboOi 
it  b4>«()mc«  necessary  to  retrace  the  life  and  adves- 
tures  of  Lady  Hamilton,  at  first  the  Aapada,  and  tt- 
terwards  the  Herodlas  of  her  age,— elevated  by  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  by  fortune  and  blind  aflSection, 
ft-om  Uie  hovel  of  her  mother,  and  the  aoKpeeted 
dens  of  London,  to  the  rank  of  an  Knglish  anitMM 
dre&a,  the  hand  of  a  gentleman  of  distingnished  rank 
and  ability,  and  the  cloae  intimacy  of  a  queen  of 
whom  she  was  the  protectress  and  ally,  rather  thaa 
the  dependent  companion.  Supreme  beauty  b  • 
royalty  of  the  sensofl,  which  saljjngatea  even  tbe  mat- 
ters and  mistresses  of  emplrea-  These  ooaqneats  an 
the  miracles  of  natoro ;  fow  have  airlTtd  at  tiM  d»- 
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.  Ltdy  Eamllton,  the  modern  Theodora, 
ler  charms. 

name  was  Emma,  for  her  father  re- 
8  nnknown.  She  was  one  of  the  chil- 
of  crime,  of  mystery,  whom  nature  de- 
whelm  with  gifts  In  compensation  for 
'editary  claims.  Her  mother  was  a  poor 
nt  in  the  county  of  Chester.  Whether 
her  husband  by  death,  or,  like  Ilagar, 
tdoned  by  her  t-vdaccr,  she  arrived  ud- 
daoed  lo  beggary,  at  a  village  in  Wales, 
nd  of  England.  She  carried  in  her 
«  tnflmt  of  a  few  months,  old.  The 
1  attracted  the  simple  mountaineers  of 

Hawanlcn;  the  stranger  picked  up  a 
working  for  tlie  farmers  and  gleaning 
The  marked  and  nuble  features  of  the 
>  propagate  the  rumur  that  hOT  birth 
I  and  mysterious ;  she  was  said  to  be  a 
jrd  Hallflui.  Nothing  afterwards,  either 
or  education,  gave  color  to  the  report 
twelve  she  was  received  in  a  netghbor- 
ibildren's  servant.    The  frequent  visits 

and  miiftress  to  London,  where  they 
house  of  their  relative,  the  celebrated 
dell,  gave  her  the  first  idcn  of  the  im- 
pure produced  on  the  crowd  In  public 
ague  pres^'ntiment  of  the  high  fortune 
>eauty  would  exalt  tier.  At  sixteen  she 
pe  tnun  llawarden,  a  field  too  obscure 
tbed  for  her  expanded  dreams,  and  en- 

in    the   household   of  a   respectable 

London.  A  lady  of  superior  rank, 
sppearance  in  the  shop,  ele\ated  her  to 
on  of  servitude.  Almost  without  em- 
D  opulent  family,  Emma  gave  herself 
isal  of  th<«e  fk^inatlng  romances  which 
inary  world  for  the  love  or  ambition 
inda;  e>he  fh^quented  the  theatres,  and 

the  fir»t  Inspirations  of  the  genius  of 
reasion,  of  action,  and  attitude,  which 
afterwards  in  a  new  art,  when  she  be- 
lated statue  of  beauty  and  passion, 
hai^ied  by  her  mi9trt;ss  for  some  hoose- 
se,  her  growing  taste  for  the  theatre  in- 
eek  a  situation  in  the  family  of  one  of 
The  irregularity  and  freedom  of  that 

the  oonstatit  intercourse  with  actors, 
i  dancers,  iniilHted  her  in  the  suburdl- 
m  of  the  dramatic  art  8he  was  then 
vt  her  youth,  and  the  full  perfection  of 
3er  tall  and  elegant  figure  equalled  in 
the  studied  attitudes  of  the  most  prac- 
90.  lier  voice  was  soft,  mellow,  and 
cpressing  deep  tragic  emotion.  Her 
endowed  with  susceptibiliry  as  delicate 
I  the  first  feeling!*  of  a  virgin  mind,  was, 
time,  pentflve  and  dazzling.  AH  who 
t  period  of  her  life  agreed  in  describing 
sdtation  of  Psyche.  Purity  of  soul, 
irough  elegance  of  feature,  surrounded 
er  de[»endent  position  with  a  respect 
ttlon  dared  not  overleap.  She  spread 
)ing  entangled  in  the  fl.ime  herself;  her 
od  a  safeguard  even  in  the  excess  of  her 

first  ftill  was  not  a  descent  to  vice, 
into  imprudence  arising  from  a  yield- 

wnntiyman,  of  the  village  of  llawarden, 
•mer  who  had  first  given  an  a^sylum  to 
ras  seized  by  a  prc^s  gang,  and  carried 
e  fleet  at  anchor  in  tiie  Thames.  Emma, 
17  of  the  prisoner's  sister,  aocomi>anied 
tain  of  Mm  ship  to  implore  the  UberaUon 


of  her  brother.  Won  by  the  beanty  of  the  fUr  sop* 
pliant,  he  listened  to  her  prayers  and  tears,  removed 
her  fW>m  her  low  though  honest  station,  overwhelmed 
her  with  shameftil  luxury,  ftirnished  a  houM  for  her, 
supplied  her  with  masters  in  every  ornamental  ao- 
oomplishm«nt«  boastfully  displayed  his  conquest  in 
pnblic,  and  left  her,  when  the  squadron  sailed,  «Z' 
posed  without  aal^ard  to  new  seduetkma.  One  of 
his  ft-lends,  bearing  a  noble  name,  and  possessed  of  a 
large  fortune,  carried  off  the  fkithlese  Emma  to  an 
esUte  in  the  country,  treated  her  as  his  wife,  ma^e 
her  the  queen  of  banting  parties,  f&tes,  and  balls ; 
and  finally,  growing  tired  of  her  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  left  hc^  In  London,  at  the  mercy  of  chance, 
necessity,  and  crime.'* 

After  describing  her  exti-aordinary  ca- 
reer at  length,  he  draws  the  curtain  from 
the  last  scene  in  these  few  lines : 

**Lady  Hamilton,  anlversally  reprobated  as  tb* 
instigating  caaae  of  Nelson's  errors,  sank,  after  his 
death,  into  the  insignificance  fh>m  which  her  per- 
sonal charms  alone  had  originally  elevated  her.  8h« 
fell  fh>m  the  splendor  of  vice  to  attei  neglect,  and 
ttom  opulence  to  poverty.  Twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  the  victor  of  Tn^algar,  an  unknown  femal«f 
still  preserving  the  remains  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
died  in  a  foreign  land,  in  Calais,  where,  for  several 
years,  with  reduced  means,  she  had  sought  an  ob- 
scure asylum.  After  her  decease,  the  landlord  a»- 
certained  ttom  her  papers  that  this  impoverished 
stranger  was  Lady  Hamilton,  the  widow  of  an  am- 
bassador, the  favorite  of  the  Queen  of  Naple^  and 
the  adored  mistress  of  Nelson  I  She  was  burled  by 
public  charity.  Nelson,  by  naming  her  in  his  will, 
had  only  bequeathed  to  her  the  scandal  of  his  attach- 
ment and  the  Indignation  of  his  country." 

The  life  of  Nelson  is  followed  by  that 
of  Heloise.  then  comes  Christopher  Co- 
lumbus: then  Palutsy  the  Potter;  then 
the  fabulous  hero  Roostain,  by  Madame 
Lamartine;  and  then  in  order  Cicero, 
Jacquard,  the  inventor  of  the  loom ; 
Joan  of  Arc,  Cromwell,  Homer,  Gdtten- 
berg  and  Fenelon.  The  illustrious  au- 
thor intimates  that  this  is  the  last  book 
he  intends  to  publish,  but  the  announce- 
ment we  suspect  is  a  ruse  to  assist  hia 
publisher,  and  is  preliminary  to  more 
last  words.  He  has  grown  careless,  in 
his  later  publications,  but  we  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  his  brilliant  sentimentali- 
ties and  idealizations.  We  prefer,  how- 
ever, that  he  should  dwell  upon  the  He- 
loises.  and  the  Emma  Ilamiltoiis,  than 
upon  the  Crom wells  (whom  he  cannot 
com];^hend).  or  better  still,  to  continue 
the  memoirs  of  his  own  life. 

— The  Cossacks  of  the  Bourse,  (Les 
Cozaques  de  la  Bourge)  is  the  season- 
able tit.e  of  a  little  satirical  tale  by  F.  de 
Qkosskillier,  in  which  he  exposes  the 
influence  of  slock  gambling.  The  hero  is 
a  simple-hearted  Breton,  who  is  gradual- 
ly inducted  into  all  the  mysteries  of  Pa- 
risian life,  from  dining  at  the  Madrid  in 
the  Bou  de  Boulogne^  to  making  a  splea- 
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did  fortune  by  means  of  the  agens  de 
change.  The  sketches  of  character  and 
the  incidents  are  highly  amusing. 

German. — Our  readers  may  remember 
an  article  on  a  new  German  speculator 
called  Schopenhauer,  which  appeared 
lately  in  the  WeBtminster  Review,  but 
since  then,  one  of  his  countryn  en,  M. 
Julius  Fraurnstaedt,  had  published  a 
book  named  Letters  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Schopenhauer  (Brisfe  uber  deo  Scho- 
fenhauer,  sche  PMlosophie)^  in  which 
nis  system  appears  more  at  length.  We 
have  spoken  of  him  as  a  new  speculator, 
but  he  is  only  new  to  the  public,  his  first 
work  having  appeared  as  earlv  as  1813, 
and  he  having  been  bom  in  1788.  Mr. 
Franenstaedt  is  a  perfect  enthusiast  in 
his  behalf,  speaks  of  Fichte.  Schelling,  and 
Hegel  as  tyros  in  comparison  with  him, 
while  he  is  said  to  be  the  only  German 
who  is  worthy  to  wear  the  mantle  of 
Kant  What  the  peculiarities  of  his  sys- 
tem are,  we  are  not  able  to  say,  nor  do 
we  suppose  one  in  a  thousand  readers 
cares. 

— The  Albanian  studies  of  Uahn  (^4/- 
banesche  Studien)^  who  was  a  consul  of 
Austria  in  Greece  for  a  number  of  years, 
residing  principally  in  the  oriental  part  of 
the  kingdom,  where  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  acquiring  the  language  and  study- 
ing the  manners  of  the  Albanians,  is  al- 
most the  only  good  work  on  the  subject 
that  we  know*  It  presents  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  that  people,  who  have  so  long 
stubbornly  maintained  their  independ- 
ence of  other  nations,  just  as  they  are. 
The  Albanians  have  preserved  their  ori- 
ginality with  as  much  tenacity  as  the 
Basque,  the  Hungarians)  or  the  Finns  { 
they  are  energetically  characterised  by 
their  manners,  and  though  not  more  than 
two  millions  in  number,  are  sinking  evi- 
dences of  the  force  of  personality  in  pre^ 
serving  a  people.  Mr.  liahn  is  very 
e  learned  in  tracing  out  their  ethnological 
origin,  contending  that  they  are  the  de^ 
scendants  of  the  ancient  Macedonians,  but 
the  most  valuable  part  of  his  work  relates 
to  their  popular  poetry,  their  tales,  their 
legends,  their  language,  their  proverbs, 
and  tKeir  local  traditions. 

— A  monograph  on  the  Jacobin  Club 
{Der  Jakobiner  Klub),  by  J.  W.  Zix- 
KEiSEN.  is  a  contribution  to  the  history 
of  parties  and  political  morals  in  France 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  of  rare 
value.  The  iirst  volume  was  issued  a 
long  time  since,  but  the  second  is  more 
recent,  and  together  they  will  form,  we 
think,  the    staadard  ftuthority  on   the 


Jacobins.  The  author  has  aTifled  him* 
self  of  a  long  residence  in  Paris  to  ooosolt 
the  most  authentks  documents,  and  has 
left  none  of  the  recent  memoirs  nnreid 
that  threw  the  least  light  upon  the  scacC 
movements  of  the  famous  revolntioiMiy 
society.  Unlike  most  Germui%  he  writes 
in  a  clear  and  intelligible  style,  not  coo- 
fining  himself  to  an  industrial  detafl  of 
events,  but  filling  up  a  grand  general 
outline  with  anecdotes,  portraits,  and  othtf 
dramatic  illustrations. 

—Vehse's  ^' Memoir  (f  the  Omrtcf 
Prussia  "  is  a  collectron  of  historical  no* 
tices  of  Prussia  during  the  last  centniy 
and  a  half.  We  take  from  it  the  folknr* 
ing  passage,  relating  to  FrederidL  Williaa 
I.  as  a  specimen  of  the  details  with 
which  it  alx>unds  t 

**  Frederick  William  was  most  outngeoHlj  raii 
and  Insalting  In  spo«king  and  wiiUn;.  The  iptttH^ 
of  *  villain,  raacat,  scoundrvl/  were  oooilMitly  oa  *• 
royal  llpiL  If  be  wae  dlapleawd  wtth  a,  Kpoit  «r  • 
petition,  be  used  to  draw  on  tbe  margfn  aiM^  beate 
and  ears.  The  noble  ^linL1ter^  who  wera  wad  te 
consider  idleness  as  an  arlstocrstieal  privflefe,  ha 
ordered  about  like  a  itarcel  of  non-eoomiiMloaed 
officers.  Any  minihter  who,  withoat  lecre  Of  tiM 
king  or  the  excuse  of  illne^  wae  one  hour  too  lata 
for  the  sitting,  had  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  bnadred  te- 
cats;  if  he  was  absent  from  the  whole  flttliis.  he  l«^ 
felted,  in  the  first  instance,  the  aalary  of  tmm  half 
year ;  if  the  same  thing  happened  a  seooiid  time,  dia* 
missal  from  oHIce  was  the  tmalterablo  eonaeqaeno 
In  his  antogmph  instructions  fbr  the  General  IMree* 
torlnm,  he  said :  *  The  gentlemen  are  to  do  tko  wwk 
which  we  pay  them  for.* 

"^One  of  his  yalets  one  evening  had  to  feed  pnjtn 
to  him.  Arriving  at  tlie  words  *  The  Lofd  bles  Ibea.* 
tlie  silly  man,  in  hia  haMtuol  eobeervienoj,  tbooght 
he  must  read,  *The  Lord  bleia  your  Uaitt^;*  ea 
which  the  king  at  once  cut  him  short— *Yoa  raaeili 
read  as  it  Is  in  the  book :  befbre  God  Almlgbty  I  am 
but  a  rascal  like  yonrselt*  The  aervanta  weie  Btvir 
safe  in  his  presence.  He  had  always  two  pMolib 
loaded  wiUi  salt,  lying  by  his  aide,  wbleb,  tf  tbef 
blundered,  he  would  fire  at  them.  In  thia  maniM^ 
one  man  had  his  feet  dreaiiftilly  ii^ared,  and  aiMth« 
U»st  an  eye ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  be  waa  qotti 
offended  that  be  should  be  generally  eonaldered  a  ty* 
rant  Tenor  might  be  said  to  go  beftave  taim.  A 
ftinctionary  who  was  once  unexpectedly  enmmwwd 
to  his  presence,  fell  down  dead  from  ftlght  HH 
cane  he  applied  so  unreservedly  to  evety  body,  thai 
one  day  he  maltreated  with  it  a  mi^or  in  ftxMit  of  Ul 
regiment ;  on  which  the  otBcer  at  onee  drew  bla  pl^ 
tola,  fired  one  before  tbe  Awt  of  the  klaffi  bona,  aad 
with  tbe  other  shot  himself  throogb  the  bead.  One 
day,  the  king  fell  in  with  his  court  apotbeoary,  te 
whom,  for  a  consideration  <^  a  tbooaand  dollan,  be 
had  granted  the  title  of  privy  councillor.  To  the 
usual  royal  question,  *Who  are  yonf*  tbe  proud 
man  of  the  pestle  answered.  *Toiir  royal  Mijuiif\ 
privy  councillor.  Blank.'  Scarcely  had  be  vttcfed 
the  worda,  when,  with  a  shower  of  bkvwa,  and  a  vol- 
ley of  *  rascals  and  scoundrels,*  hia  royal  Ua^ettf  waa 
graciously  pleased  to  intimate  to  bim,  tbat  tn  ArtON 
he  waa  to  answer,  *I  am  ealled  privj 
Blank.* 
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iMTar  WftB  «  niol«  restleaely  active  ouu 
king.  Be  was  the  verj  type  of  choleric 
oitbe  slightest  touch  of  phlegm  in  him. 
self  00  passionatel/  given  to  busying  him- 
le  quite  natural  to  him  to  thrash  now  and 
f  those  Berlin  lanaronl,  the  'Eckenstehet* 
ton  standing  at  the  street  corners),  if  he 
to  see  any  one  idly  lounging  about  A  no 
OS  4>pllcation  of  the  same  gentle  persua* 
estowed  npon  the  lazy  keeper  of  the  Pots- 

who,  having  during  bis  morning  slumbers 
)oantry  peoftle  wait  outside  the  gate,  was 

by  his  Majesty  saluting  him  with  his 
I,  and  with  'Good  morning,  Master  Gate* 

a  very  awkward  thing  to  meet  the  king  In 
Whenever  he  was  struck  by  the  appear- 
J  one,  he  rode  up  to  him  so  closely,  that 
f  his  horse  touched  the  man's  chest  Then 
lie  usual  question,  *  Who  are  you  t  *  Those 
took  for  Frenchmen  were  sure  to  be  stopped 
One  of  them  being  asked,  'Qui  6teevotts?" 
y  answered  in  German,  'I  do  not  under- 
Dch.'  Even  the  French  preachers  were 
nd  ^ytrj  time  asked  whether  tbey  bad 
trc,  as  an  inaendo  that  he  did  not  consider 
QQch  better  than  comedians.  The  son  of 
sted  Beausobre  once  answered  to  this  Mo- 
tion, '  Out  sire,  et  surtout  TAvare/  Such 
wers  pleased  the  monarch,  and  fortunate 
I  who  were  able  to  give  them.  Those,  on 
hand,  faired  worst  who  tried  to  fly  from 
liappenod  one  day  that  a  Jew,  seeing  tho 
Ustanoe,  took  to  his  heels ;  but  being  soon 
by  him,  the  i><M>r  fellow  confessed  that  he 
afhdd.  The  king  immediately  began  to 
D,  with  the  words, '  Love  me,  love  me  you 
not  fear  i  *  ^ 


FINE    ARTS. 

Edinburgh  Lectures  of  Ruskiii) 
dtecture  and  Painting,  which  have 
gererely  handled  in  Blackwood, 
sn  republished  in  New  York  by 
Tiley.  and  we  learn  from  them, 
will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
ritic  of  art  will  again  publish  any 
n  the  subject  of  architecture, 
e  mtends  doing  in  the  meanwhile 
3  no  hint  of,  but  such  an  active 
igerent  mind  must  be  doing  some- 
ind  we  wish  he  might  be  induced 

over  here,  and  lecture  to  us  m  the 
)irit  in  which  he  has  been  lee- 
he  good  people  of  Edinburgh.  We 
\  instructions  quite  as  much,  and 
d  find  more  objects  here  to  e^r- 
critical  faculty  than  he  found  in 
rthem  capital.  Two  of  his  lec- 
«pe  confined  to  the  architecture 
city,  and  the  other  two  to  Turn- 
ad  Prc-Raphaelitism,  and  though 

but  repeat  the  principles  which 
tained  in  the  Seven  Lamps  and 
»  writings,  yet  they  so  abound  in 
applications  and  new  examples, 
37  tr«  ftkll  of  freshness  and  novel* 


ty,  even  to  those  who  ftt«  ^miliar  with 
his  previous  publications.  Even  thorn 
who  cannot  comprehend  his  radical  phi- 
losophy of  the  true  aims  of  art,  and  of 
course  wholly  differ  from  his  conclusions, 
must  still  be  entertained  by  his  original-^ 
ity  of  thought,  and  improved  by  his  vigor- 
bus  and  fearless  expression  of  opinions* 
He  often  gives  utterance  to  ideas  that  are 
most  amusingly  absurd  to  those  who  are 
not  thoroughly  imbued  with  his  princi* 
pies.  In  a  brief  episode  in  one  of  his  leo» 
tures  on  the  meaning  of  Romance  and  Uto« 
pianism,  he  names  an  author  whom  he  ao* 
cuses  of  having  done  more  to  degrade  the 
human  mind  imd  paralyse  its  divine  na- 
ture, than  any  other  man  who  has  lived 
in  the  tide  of  time.  We  would  like  to 
bet  our  gold  pen,  that  there  is  not  a  mor* 
alist  living  shrewd  enough  to  surmise  who 
that  pernicious  author  is.  It  is  not  Vol^ 
taire,  nor  Rousseau,  nor  any  German  phi<^ 
losopher,  nor  English  infidel,  nor  French 
moralist,  nor  American  democrat,  but  the 
immortal  Cervantes,  whose  dire  and  ma* 
hgnant  production  is  Don  Quixote. 

Mr.  Ruskin's  attacks  on  Greek  archi- 
tecture and  the  old  landscape  painters, 
must  appear  to  the  majority  of  readers 
very  much  like  Don  Quixote's  battle 
with  the  windmills,  and  the  onslaught 
upon  an  innocent  flock  of  sheep  ;  and  he 
doubtless  entertains  a  verv  warm  feeling 
of  sympathy  for  that  mad  knight-errantry 
which  has  been  made  the  subject  of  im- 
mortal mirth  by  Cervantes.  It  would 
not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  run  a  very 
striking  parallel  between  Don  Quixote 
and  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  his  vehement  de^ 
nuncialion  of  the  creator  of  that  marvel 
of  wit,  is  almost  a  confession  that  the 
Oxford  graduate  is  himself  sensible  of  the 
likeness  which  he  bears  to  the  knight  of 
La  Mancha.  The  difference  between  them 
is,  that  while  the  author  of  the  Seven 
Lamps  seems  mad  only  to  those  who  can- 
not comprehend  him,  the  Don  is  mad  to 
every  body  but  himself. 

The  Edinburgh  people  have  long  boasted 
of  their  architectural  splendors,  and  have 
absurdly  called  their  small  town  the 
Northern  Athens ;  but  Mr.  Ruskin,  with 
that  amusing  indifference  to  the  personal 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  his  audience, 
which  is  characteristic  of  all  earnest  and 
zealous  reformers,  lectures  them  in  the 
plainest  and  most  convincing  manner  with 
special  reference  to  their  weakness,  and 
proves  beyond  the  possibility  of  dissent, 
that  their  architecture  is  a  disgrace  to  their 
taste,  and  that  they  are  destitute  of  artistic 
feeling  and  discrimination.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Blackwood  is  angrjr 
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with  the  great  critic ;  fbr,  with  a  few  quiet 
words  he  has  completely  demolished  the 
pretensions  of  Edinburgh  to  be  consid- 
ered a  fine  city,  and  at  a  few  blasts  of 
bis  critical  ram's  horn  the  architectural 
glories  of  the  New  Town  have  fallen.  If 
the  force  of  his  criticisms  had  not  been 
felt,  we  should  not  have  seen  such  an 
angry  reply  to  them  in  Blackwood.  The 
two  radical  principles  of  the  Kuskinian 
theory  of  art  are  that  mind  is  better  than 
machinery,  and  tliat  truth  is  better  than 
falsehood.  These  two  ideas  lie  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  of  the  criticisms  and'dogmatisms 
of  the  Oxford  graduate,  and  it  is  because 
the  yery  bases  of  all  his  remarkable  and 
startling  theories  have  either  been  lost 
sight  of,  or  never  comprehended,  that  he 
has  been  so  generally  misunderstood,  ridi- 
culed and  abused.  But,  though  we  do 
not  anticipate  an  immediate  revolution  in 
architecture,  pamting,  and  sculpture,  it  is 
not  possible  that  his  remarkable  writings 
should  fail  to  give  an  entirely  new  direc- 
tion to  the  artistic  operations  of  the  next 
generation.  The  old  men  will  persevere  in 
their  old  ways;  but  the  new  men,  who 
have  a  career  to  make,  will  profit  by  the 
profound  and  sagacious  theories  which 
the  author  of  the  Stones  of  Venice  has 
elucidated  in  his  various  writings.  Ac- 
cording to  hiiu,  and  we  cannot  dissent 
from  his  opinions,  architecture  has  been  a 
lost  art  during  the  past  two  hundred 
years.  In  all  that  time  there  has  been  an 
immense  deal  of  costly  building  in  Chris- 
tendom, but  nothing  that  deserves  the 
name  of  noble  architecture. 

But,  it  i{?  not  as  an  expounder  of  the  true 
theory  of  art  that  he  is  alone  entitled  to 
admiration;  for  even  though  all  he  had 
written  on  art  were  false  and  worthless, 
there  would  be  enough  remaining,  inter- 
woven among  his  criticisms,  on  the 
moralities  of  life,  and  the  religious  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  nature,  to  place  his 
writings  among  the  most  remarkable  and 
profitable  that  the  century  has  produced. 
In  one  of  his  Edinburgh  lectures  on  Ar- 
chitecture there  is  a  passage  in  relation  to 
purchases  of  works  of  art,  so  full  of  noble 
thought,  and  the  refined  essence  of  Chris- 
tian feeling,  that  we  copy  it,  as  much  for 
its  intrinsic  beauty  as,  the  novel  and  sub- 
tle principle  which  it  evolves. 

*•  There  is,  assuredly,  no  action  of  our 
social  life,  however  unimportint.  which, 
by  kindly  thought,  may  not  be  made  to 
have  a  beneficial  influence  upon  others; 
ftod,  it  is  impossible  to  spend  the  smallest 


sum  of  money,  for  uiy  not  absolute  pIl^ 
pose,  without  a  grave  responsibility  attach- 
ing to  the  manner  of  spending  it.  The 
object  we  ourselves  covet^  may,  indeed, 
bo  desirable  and  harmless,  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  but  the  providing  us  with 
it  may.  perhaps,  be  a  very  prejudicial 
occupation  to  some  one  else;  and  then 
it  becomes  instantly  a  moral  question, 
whether  we  are  to  indulge  ourselves  in  it 
or  not.  Whatever  we  wish  to  buy,  we 
ought  first  to  consider  not  only  if  the 
thing  be  fit  for  us,  but  if  the  manufacture 
bo  a  wholesome  and  happy  one ;  and  ilj 
on  the  whole,  the  sum  we  are  going  to 
spend,  would  do  as  much  good  spent  in 
this  way  as  it  would  if  spent  in  any  other 
way.  It  may  be  said  we  have  not  time 
to  consider  all  this  before  we  make  a  por- 
chase.  But  no  time  could  be  spent  in  a 
more  important  duty ;  and  God  never  im- 
poses a  duty  without  giving  the  time 
to  do  it.  Let  us,  however,  only  ac- 
knowledge the  principle ; — once  maike  ap 
your  mind  to  allow  the  consideratkm  d 
the  effect  of  your  purchases,  and  you  will 
soon  easily  find  grounds  enough  to  de- 
cide upon.  Now  let  us  remember,  that 
every  farthing  wo  spend  on  objects  of  art 
has  influence  over  men's  minds  and  spir- 
its, far  more  than  over  their  bodies.  By 
the  purchase  of  every  print  which  hangs 
on  your  walls,  of  every  cup  out  of  whidi 
you  drink,  and  every  table  off  which  you 
eat  your  bread,  you  are  educating  a  mass 
of  men  in  one  way  or  another.  You  are 
either  employing  them  healthily  or  nn- 
wbolesomely  ;  you  are  making  them  lead 
happy  or  unhappy  lives ;  you  are  leading 
them  to  look  at  natui'e  and  to  love  her— 
to  think,  to  feel,  to  enjoy ;  or  you  are 
blinding  them  to  nature  and  keeping  them 
bound,  like  beasts  of  burden,  in  mechan- 
ical and  monotonous  employments.  We 
shall  all  be  asked  one  day  why  we  did 
not  think  more  of  this." 

The  particular  applk»tion  which  Mr. 
Ruskin  makes  of  this  principle  is.  that  it 
is  better  for  the  cause  of  art  and  human- 
ity to  purchase  a  cheap,  original  water- 
color  painting,  than  a  high-priced  engrav- 
ing, an  opinion  from  which  no  man  with 
a  j^art  in  his  bosom,  or  a  sound  idea 
in  his  head,  will  dissent  But  if  this 
principle  be  true  in  the  morals  of  trade, 
and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  honestly  be 
gainsaid,  with  what  force  can  it  be  ap- 
plied to  the  case  of  literary  purchiMS 
m  this  country. 
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REIGNERS  complain  that  they  oan- 
>t  easily  understaad  oar  political 
.68,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  be- 
d  those  parties  do  not  always  nnder- 
i  themselves.  Their  controversies 
the  old  homoousian  disputes  of  the 
oh,  often  turn  upon  such  niceties  of 
notion,  that  to  discern  their  differ- 
9  requires  optics  as  sharp  as  those 
iatler's  hero,  who  could 

»•  Sever  and  dirlde 

Betwixt  north-west  and  north-wett  side.*' 

it  with  whigs,  democratic  whigs, 
Dcrats,  true  democrats,  barnburners, 
cers^  silver  grays,  woolly  heads,  soft 
s,  hard  shells,  national  reformers, 
daters,  and  filibusteros,  it  is  not  diffi- 
to  imagine  how  the  exotic  intellect 
lid  get  perplexed!  Even  to  our 
re  and  readier  apprehensions,  the 
rsity  of  principle  hidden  under  the 
rsity  of  names,  is  not  always  palpa- 

while  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
parties  are  not  universally  so  cou- 
nt with  themselves  as  to  enable  us 
IT  rite  their  distinctive  creeds  in  a 
i-book. 
et,  on  a  closer  survey,  it  is  found 

parties  here  fire  very  much  the 
3,  in  their  characteristic  tendencies 
aims,  as  parties  elsewhere.  They 
inate  in  that  liuman  nature,  which  is 
same  everywhere  (modified  by  local 
imstances  only),  and  they  exhibit  un- 
blie  various  influences  of  personal  oon- 
ition,  ambition,  interest,  «&c.,  the  same 
rasts  of  selfishness  and  virtue,  of 
t,  audacity,  genius,  falsehood,  wisdom 
foUy.  It  is  true  that  our  differences 
not  seemingly  so  fundamental  and 
-pronounced  as  those  of  older 
3L.  IV.— 16. 


nations.  We  have  no  contests  here  as 
the  elementary  principles  of  government. 
A  monarchist  is  perhaps  not  to  be  found 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Rio  Grande, 
any  more  than  a  rhinoceros  or  lammer- 
geyer.  We  are  all  republicans;  we  all 
believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the  people; 
and  our  convictions,  as  to  the  general 
nature  and  sphere  of  legislation,  are  as 
uniform  as  if  they  had  been  produced 
by  a  process  of  mental  stereotype. 

But  within  the  range  prescribed  by 
this  more  general  unanimity,  there  has 
been  ample  room  and  verge  enough,  for 
the  evolution  of  many  heated  and  dis- 
tempered antagonisms.  We  have  agreed 
that  onr  governments  should  be  republi- 
can, but  as  to  what  ftmctions  they  should 
exercise  and  what  they  should  leave  to 
the  people,  we  have  not  always  agreed ; 
we  have  agreed  that  the  separate  States 
should  be  sovereign  and  independent, 
but  to  what  extent  they  might  carry 
that  sovereignty  and  independence  we 
have  not  agreed ;  we  have  a^eed  that 
the  benefits  of  the  federal  nnion  should 
be,  from  time  to  time,  extended  to  new 
territories,  but  on  what  terms  they 
should  be  extended,  we  have  not  agreed ; 
we  have  agreed  to  keep  aloof  from  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  nations,  bnt  as 
to  the  details  of  foreign  policy  inside  of 
this  salutary  rule,  we  have  not  agreed. 
There  has  been  among  us  always,  there- 
fore, radical  dissents  and  oppositions. 
We  have  had  parties  of  many  stripes  and 
calibres, — some  which  favored,  and  some 
which  opposed  a  large  concentration  of 
power  in  the  federal  government ;  some 
which  have  proposed  to  accomplish  their 
social  objects  by  legislative  and  others 
by  voluntary  action ;  some  which  have 
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desired  to  restrict  the  elective  franchise, 
and  others  to  extend  ib;  some  which 
have  o[)posed  the  acquisition  of  more 
territory,  and  others  willing  to  run  the 
risk  of  war  for  its  sake;  some  which 
have  aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Union,  and  others  eager  to  sacrifice  honor 
and  liberty  itself,  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Union.  In  short,  there  has  been  an 
cnJIess  scope  for  parties. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  we  know,  that 
/ '  there  can  be  but  two  parties  in  any  — 
'  nation, — the  movement  and  the  sta- 
tionary partiCvS, — ^and  this  is  true  as  a 
philosophical  generalisatiop,  deduced 
from  the  changes  of  a  certain  period  of 
time,  but  it  is  not  true  always  as  a  con- 
temporary and  actual  fact.  In  the  long 
run,  of  course,  all  parties  will  be  found 
to  have  advanced  or  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  society,  but  in  the  immediate 
and  present  aspect  of  things,  parties  are 
more  than  two,  are  half  a  dozen  at  least, 
and  they  never  lose  their  distinctions. 
Look   where    we    will,    provided    free 

.political  discussion  is  allowed,  and  we 
shall  tind  at  least,  to  use  the  French 
mode  of  marking  their  relations,  a  centre, 
a  right,  a  left,  a  right  centre,  and  a  left 
centre,  besides  a  miscellaneous  herd  of 
eccentrics,  all  representing  some  contrast 
or  gradation  of  opinion.  In  France,  for 
instance,  before  Franco  was  reduced  by 
the  bayonet  to  a  single  man,  there  were 
the  several  branches  of  the  legitimi>ts, 
the  Napoleonites,  the  republicans,  the 
mountain,    and  the  socialists;    and  in 

-  Great  Britian,  there  are  the  tories,  tliQ^ 
whig^  the  radicals,  the  chartists,  &o. 
In  the  same  way,  in  this  country,  we 

:  possess  the  several  combinations  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  opening  paragraph ; 
and  though  their  diiFerences  as  we  have 
said  are  not  so  marked,  as  those  which 
prevail  between  the  legitimists  and  the 

.  republicans  of  Europe,  they  are  still  as 
wo  shall  see,  valid,  positive  and  im- 
portant. 

The  earliest  parties  known  to  our  his- 
tory were  those  of  the  c<ilonial  times, 
when  the  grand  debate  as  to  the  rights 
of  the  colonies  was  getting  under  way, 

:  and  all  men  took  sides,  either  as  whigs 
or  tories.  They  had  imported  their  dis- 
tinctive names,  and  to  some  extent  their 
distinctive  principles,  from  the  mother 
country,  from  the  iron  times  of  Crom- 
well and  the  Puritans ;  but,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  controversy,  as  it  often  haj)- 
pens,  they  were  led  upon  wholly  new 
and  vastly  broader  grounds  of  dispute 
than  they  had  at  first  dreamed.    The 


little  squabble  as  to  the  limits  and  reaches 
of  the  imperial  jurisdiction  expanded  into 
a  war  for  national  existence,  nay,  for  the 
rights  of  humanity;  and  what  was  at 
the  outset  a  violent  talk  only  about 
stamp  duties,  and  taxes  on  tea — ^mean 
and  uivial  even  in  its  superficial  aspeott— 
concealed  the  noblest  political  theories, 
the  sublimest  political  experimental  tha( 
had  yet  been  recorded  in  the  annals  of 
our  race.  The  whigs  of  the  revolntiun, 
in  crushing  the.tories  of  that  day,  toudied 
the  secret  spring  of  a  new  creation.  They 
gave  to  the  world  a  new  idea,— rthe  Ame- 
rican idea, — tlie  conception  oif  a  state, 
founded  upon  the  inherent  freedom  and 
dignity  of  the  individual  man.  It  seemed 
as  if,  gathering  out  of  the  ages  all  the 
aspirations  of  great  and  noble  souls,  all 
the  yearnings  of  oppressed  peoples,  they 
had  concentrated  them  into  one  gnnd 
act  of  emancipation.  They  aotnalised 
the  dreams  of  Time,  and  in  the  latest  age 
of  the  world,  and  on  a  new  oontinent, 
introduced,  as  they  fondly  supposed,  that 
reign  of  heavenly  justice  which  the  prim- 
itive golden  ages  had  faintly  foresha- 
dowed which  patriots  had  so  long 
struggled  and  sighed  for  in  vain,  which 
the  political  martyrs  of  every  dime  had 
welcomed  only  in  beatific  vision. 

It  was  this  patriot  party  of  the  revo- 
Intion  which  gave  the  inspiration  and 
impulse  to  the  nation,  which  formed  its 
character  and  sentiment,  and  erected  the 
standard  of  opinion,  destined,  for  some 
years,  at  least,  to  be  Uie  guide  of  all 
movements.  It  fused  the  national  mind 
by  the  warmth  of  its  convictions,  or 
rather  by  the  fiery  earnestness  with 
which  it  fought  its  way  to  success,  into 
that  single  thought  of  democratic  free- 
dom, which  has  been  the  ground  and 
substance  of  our  national  unity.  The 
medley  of  settlers,  chance- wafted  hither- 
ward,  from  the  several  comers  of  En- 
rope,  like  seeds  borne  by  the  winds,  were 
nourished  by  it  into  an  organic  whole, 
and  have  since  been  retain^  by  its  ori- 
ginal influences,  under  all  diverrities  of 
constitution,  climate,  and  interest,  in  the 
coherence  and  uniformity  of  a  national 
being.  We  are  therefore  infinitely  in- 
debted to  our  fathers,  who  were  so  not 
merely  after  the  flesli,  but  after  the 
spirit,  who  generated  our  minds  aa  well 
as  our  bodies,  and  whoso  sublime  thought 
of  a  free  state,  an  inspiration  greater  than 
their  knowledge,  has  been  the  fimitlbl 
germ  of  our  best  inward  and  outward 
life.  No  other  people  have  had  so  grand 
a  national  origin,  for  we  were  bom  in 
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a  dimntereeted  war  for  rights,  and  not 
for  territory,  and  under  the  stimulus  of 
an  idea,  which  still  transcends  the  high- 
eat  practical  acliievements  of  our  race. 

It  has  heen  the  greatness,  the  predomi- 
nance, the  profound  inherency  of  this 
original  American  idea,  which,  forcing 
general  conviction,  lias  produced  the  uni- 
formity of  our  later  parties  (to  which  we 
have  alluded),  and  confined  their  divisions 
to  transient  or  trivial  and  personal  dif- 
ferences. But  there  is  also  another  cause 
for  that  uniformity,  in  the  fact  that  as 
societies  advance  in  the  career  of  civil- 
ization, their  political  divisions  are  less 
marked,  hut  more  subtle  in  principle, 
and  less  gross,  but  more  indirect  in  the 
display  of  animosity  and  feeling.  The 
rival  chiefs  of  two  factions  of  savages, 
who  quarrel  as  to  which  shall  eat  the 
other,  settle  the  matter  with  a  blow  of 
the  tomahawk ;  but  in  a  more  refined 
community,  the  entire  population  may 
get  at  loggerheads,  over  the  construction 
of  a  phrase  in  some  duhious  document, 
which  they  determine  by  vociferous  clam- 
ours at  a  public  meeting,  or  in  able  leading 
articles.  One  is  sometimes  amused,  there- 
fore, wiien  a  foreigner  in  the  United 
States,  an  Englishman,  for  instance,  com- 
placently remarks  that  we  have  no  great 
parties,  no  profound,  radical,  compre- 
hensive question^  about  which  we  may 
beat  out  each  other's  brains.  "You 
have  no  question  of  church  and  state," 
he  says ;  "  no  immense  projects  for  par- 
liamentary reform ;  no  tremendous  in- 
terests hanging  upon  some  old  law ;  no 
widely  separated  and  powerful  classes  to 
be  plunged  into  fierce  and  terrific  con- 
flicts. All  that  you  quarrel  about  is 
summed  up  in  the  per  centage  of  a  tariff, 
the  building  of  a  i  oad,  or  the  possession 
of  a  few  offices.''  In  saying  this,  John 
imagines  tliat  he  has  reduced  us  to  a 
lilliputian  insignificance  and  littleness, 
especially  by  the  side  of  his  obese  and 
ponderous  magnitude.  But  we  answer 
him,  that  those  "  great  questions,"  about 
which  he  and  his  fellows,  all  the  world 
over,  are  pummelling  each  other,  or,  at 
least,  tearing  their  passions  to  tatters, 
were  settled  for  us  before  we  were  bom, 
and  that  we  esteem  it  a  ha])piness  and 
glory  to  have  got  rid  of  tliem,  even 
though  they  have  left  us  little  more  to 
quarrel  about  than  the  cut  of  a  neighbor's 
coat  or  the  shape  of  his  nose.  We  also 
hint  to  him,  further,  that  the  progress 
of  nations,  as  we  conceive  it,  consists  in 
the  gradual  decay  of  political,  and  the 
growth  of  social  questions,  or,  in  other 


words,  in  the  simplification  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  machinery  of  government, 
with  which  politics  has  chiefly  to  do, 
and  the  consequent  extinction  of  poli- 
ticians, who  become  more  and  more  a  - 
pernicioQS  class,  with,  at  the  same  time, 
a  continuous  aggrandizement  of  society 
itself  of  its  industry,  its  arts,  its  local 
improvements,  and  its  freedom,  as  well 
as  order.  We  are  rather  glad,  then,  on 
the  whole,  that  onr  politics  do  not  pos- 
sess, in  foreign  estimation,  the  import- 
ance, the  dignity,  and  the  vital  sensi- 
bility, of  those  of  other  nations,  and  that 
our  politicians,  for  the  most  part,  are 
puny  and  contemptible  specimens  as 
statesmen.  But  we  shall  show  in  the 
sequel  that  we  have  our  own  difficulties 
nevertheless,  some  of  them  vital  enough, 
and  requiring  for  their  adjustment  the 
largest  capacities  and  noblest  impulses 
of  great  minds. 

The  most  natural  and  the  most  per- 
manent of  our  pa<it  political  divisions 
have  arisen  out  of  the  peculiar  structure 
of  the  federal  government,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  its 
relations  to  the  States.  As  soon  as  Uie 
federal  Constitution  went  into  eff*ect,  the 
difierences  which  had  almost  defeated  its 
ratification  before  the  people — the  coun- 
teracting centripetal  and  centrifugal 
forces  as  we  may  call  them — were  de- 
veloped into  strong  and  positive  party 
hostilities.  The  federalists  and  the  anti- 
federalists  took  possession  of  the  politi- 
cal field,  and  the  noise  of  their  conflicts 
sounded  through  many  years,  giving  a 
sting  not  only  to  the  debates  of  the 
Senate  House,  but  embittering  the  inter- 
course of  domestic  life,  and  leaving  deep 
scars  of  prejudice  on  the  reputations  of 
eminent  men,  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of 
their  descendants.  The  mere  disputes  as 
to  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
ment might  not,  perhaps,  have  led  to 
such  earnest  and  envenomed  battles,  at 
the  outset,  if.  they  had  not  been  compli- 
cated, especially  under  the  leadership  of 
Jefferson  and  Hamilton,  with  the  pro- 
founder  questions  of  individual  rights 
just  then  agitating  the  Old  World,  with 
an  intensity  of  feeling  which  amounted 
to  frenzy.  Hamilton,  a  man  of  talent,  bred 
in  camps,  distrustful  of  the  masses,  an  ad- 
mirer of  the  British  constitution,  and  ac- 
customed to  rule,  was  disposed  to  rely 
upon  the  strong  arm  in  government,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  sentiment  of  law  ;  while  Jefferson, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  man  of  genius,  self- 
confident,  generous,  sanguine,  tolemnt  of 
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theorios,  an  acolyte,  if  not  a  teacher,  of 
the  Frencli  school  of  mannereand  thought, 
leaned  to  t!ie  spontaneous  action  of  the 
peoi>le,  and  was  the  representative  of 
Liberty.  Thus,  the  party  of  State  rights 
and  the  party  of  liberty  came  to  be 
identified,  and  took  the  name,  after  a 
time,  of  th«»  democratic  Republican  party, 
while  federalism,  or  the  doctrine  of  a 
8tn.>ng  central  government,  jumped  in 
naturally  with  the  doctrine  of  law  and 
order.  There  was  a  double  pressure  of 
tendencies  separating  the  two  ])arties, 
and  intensifving  their  hatreds,  and,  in 
the  exacerbations  of  the  times,  inducing 
them  to  accuse  each  other  respectively 
of  tyranny  and  licentiousness.  A  fede- 
ralist, in  the  ojnnions  of  the  republicans 
of  those  days,  was  only  a  monarcliist  in 
disguise,  watching  his  opportunity  to 
strangle  the  infant  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try in  the  cradle,  and  to  restore  the 
emancipated  colonies  to  their  depen- 
dence upon  Great  Britain,  while  the 
federalist  retorted  the  generous  imputa- 
tion of  his  adveri^ary,  by  calling  him  a 
jacobin,  a  scoundrel  and  a  demagogue, 
eager  to  uproot  the  foundatioiLs  of  ordor, 
and  let  loose  the  lees  and  scum  of  French 
infidelity  and  French  immorality  upon 
ftociet}'.  We,  at  this  day,  looking 
through  the  serener  atmosphere  of  his- 
tory, know  that  they  were  botli  mis- 
taken in  ttieir  extreme  opinions,  and  that 
they  were  both  good  patriotij  after  all, 
necessary  to  each  other,  as  it  now  appears, 
in  t^jmpering  the  dangerous  excesses 
which  might  have  followed  the  unchecked 
pred«»minanco  of  either,  and  in  giving  a 
more  uniform  and  stable  ncti(m  to  our 
untried  political  system.  But  we  can  not 
w)ncoal  the  deep  significance  of  the  am- 
tcst  in  which  they  were  enga^red. 

In  all  the  subsequent  changes  of  par- 
ties, the  distinction  of  federalist  and  anti- 
federalist  has  been  maintained,  in  theory 
at  lea^t,  and  sometimes  in  name,  if  not 
so  rigidly  in  practice.  It  is  a  distinction 
that  will  only  poss  away  with  the  final 
estiblishment  of  the  trutli,  though  it 
may  often  be  ol>scure<l  in  the  fluctuating 
movements  of  |K)litics.  During  the  war 
of  1812-15,  the  Federalists,  as  they  were 
termed,  were  the  most  vigorous  oppo- 
nents of  the  use  of  pi>wor  by  the  general 
government,  and  their  most  otiensive 
net-*,  the  proceedings  of  the  Hartfonl  Con- 
vention, were  nothing  worse  than  an 
attempt,  as  it  was  deemed,  to  arrest  and 
restrain  iho  encroachments  of  the  cen- 
tral authority  upon  the  rights  and  inte- 
"ests  of  the  separate  States;  whilst,  on 


the  other  hand,  the  mostenonnons  exer- 
cise of  that  authority — the  acqnidtioD 
of  Louisiana  by  Jeffemon — the  suppreB* 
sion  of  South  Carolina  nallification  by 
Jackson — tlie  annexation  of  Texas  by 
Tyler — have  been  resorted  to  by  tlie 
leaders  of  the  so-called  democratie  or 
anti -federalist  party.  Indeed,  so  little 
c(»ns]stency  has  been  exhibited  by  par- 
ties in  this  respect,  that  it  has  been  ob- 
served, that  in  general,  whatever  party 
was  in  possession  of  the  federal  gorem- 
ment  was  disposed  to  push  the  use  of  its 
functions  to  the  utmost  practicable  verge, 
while  the  party  out  of  power  has  oppos- 
ed this  use,  and  assumed  the  virtue  of 
continence.  Under  the  adininistratioD 
of  Jacks(m,  when  the  struggle  with  the 
National  Bank  anwe,  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation between  the  principles  of  the 
federalists  and  anti-federalisto  were  onoe 
more  somewhat  strictly  drawn,  and 
the  shibboleths  and  rallying  cries  of  that 
day  have  continued  to  be  used  by  the  po- 
liticians, for  the  most  part  impertinently, 
up  to  the  present  time.  In  the  adminifl- 
trutions  of  the  States,  too,  tlore  has 
been  an  undeniable  line  drawn,  a  golf 
fixed,  as  we  mav  say,  between  the  friends 
of  a  strong  and  centralized  government 
and  the  friends  of  social  and  popnhv 
freedom,  but  we  may  add,  that  as  no 
party  is  now  entitled  to  a  monopoly  of 
either  class,  this  distinction  has  subsided. 
Tiie  feelings  and  convictions  in  which  it 
originated  have  not  passed  away,  and, 
they  will  not  si>eedily  pass  away,  but 
there  has  been  a  lull  in  the  public  mind, 
in  respect  to  them,  partly  pmduoed  by 
the  decided  gravitation  of  opinion  to  the 
democratic  theory  both  of  Federal  and 
State  govern ment>,  and  partly  by  the 
emergence  of  new  grounds  of  conflict. 
Tiie  debris  of  former  convulsions  is  all 
that  the  older  parties  have  left  us. 

An  anomaly  in  the  social  system  of 
some  of  the  States,  however,  not  sup- 
posed to  be  so  pregnant  with  con.sequeD- 
ces,  as  it  has  since  proved,  when  the 
Federal  Union  was  formed,  has  been  de- 
veloped into  a  chief  cause  of  the  compli- 
cation of  parties,  and  the  principal  incen- 
tive and  danger  of  our  more  modem 
contests. 

The  primary  idea  of  our  institutions 
w:is,  as  we  have  seen,  that  of  a  free 
Democratic  Republic.  The  liberty  and 
equality  of  tlie  |>eople  was  the  animating 
spirit  ()f  our  revolution,  and  the  inspiring 
genius  of  the  constitutional  structure  iu 
which  it  g;ive  rise.  But  among  the 
States,  which  form  the  elements  of  the 
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ly^  there  are  some  not  strictly 
3,    and    scarcely    republican. 

aristocracies  or  oligarchies, 
I  a  diver>ity  of  races.  Their 
nd  social  privileges  are  con- 
i^lass,  while  all  the  rest  of  their 
a  are  slaves.  The  cunseqaence 
i  growing  divergency,  though 
t  always  apparent  or  even 
between  the  convictions,  the 
nd  the  tendeucies  of  one  half 
I,  which  was  eminently  free 
)ratic,  and  those  of  the  other 
1  was  slave-holding  and  aristo- 
he  reasons  why  this  difference 
lo  strongly  felt  at  the  outset, 
use  tlie  slaves  were  few,  and  the 

good  men  who  formed  the 
I  helped  to  knit  and  bind  toge- 
imitive  filaments,  were  almost 
I  in  the  sentiment  that  the  sys- 
tdage  in  which  these  were  held 
>nly  temporary.  Like  a  grow- 
in  the  flush  and  impulse  of  his 
period,  they  were  scarcely  con- 
he  cancer  lurking  in  the  blood, 
ice,  contrary  to  their  expecta- 
nortured  into  strength,  the  sen- 
regard  to  it  has  changed,  it  has 
iter  woven  with  vast  and  intri- 
Mts,  and  it  is  now  sustained  by 
Itical  and  philosophical  convic- 
hat  the  question  of  slavery  is 
lling  question  in  our  politics, 
r  reason  why  the  radical  vices 
leral  relation  were  not  more 
xtruded  and  discovered,   wjis 

slave-holders  have  been,  for 
•art,  in  alliance  with  the  demo- 
lopnlar  party.  Devoted  stick- 
oality  among  themselves,  fierce 
heir  own  liberties,  only  secured 
nolestation  of  others  by  a  rigid 
ceof  the  internal  independence 
rate  States,  they  have  naturally 
ed  with  the  party  which  ap- 
be  most  devoted  to  these  ends, 
timent  of  oersonal  independ- 
right  was  the  same  sentiment 
mates  the  masses  of  the  free 
heir  opposition  to  the  encroach- 
power,  and  their  necessity  for 
ictated  the  same  doctrine  of 
ts,  to  which  the  people  adhered 
nstinct  for  local  self-govern- 
lus,  the  democratic  party  of 
and  the  State-rights'  party  of 
,  have  formed  wliat  was  called 
Elepublican  party  of  the  Union. 
I  democrats  of  the  nation,  Jef- 
10  wrote  the  Declaration  of  In- 
«,  Madison,  who  was  one  of 


the  ablest  expounders  of  tlie  Ck)n8titii- 
tion,  Macon,  who  tolerated  no  iiyustioe 
in  legislation,  were  slave-holders  in  their 
local  spheres ;  wtiile  the  popular  party  of 
the  north,  clamoring  against  the  preten- 
sions of  law  and  privilege  for  a  larger 
liberty,  were  still,  strange  to  say,  their 
adherents  and  friends. 

It  was  an  alliance,  however,  which  in 
the  very  nature  of  its  components,  could 
not  endure  for  ever.  An  aristocracy  is 
compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  its 
position,  to  become  defiant,  aggressive, 
and  prone  to  rule;  while  a  democracy,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  expansive,  progressive, 
and  no  less  apt  to  take  the  command.  A 
league  between  them  may  be  maintained, 
so  long  as  they  have  certain  objects  in 
common, — an  enemy  to  repulse,  or  a 
conquest  to  achieve, — but  when  these 
common  objects  are  attained,  their  radi- 
cal incompatibility  will  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped. It  is  impossible  for  men  who 
sincerely  believe  in  the  equal  rights  of 
men,  to  coalesce  permanenUy  with  others 
whose  practice  is  an  habitual  invasion  of 
those  rights;  it  is  impossible  for  an  order 
of  society,  founded  upon  the  most  un- 
limited freedom  of  labor,  to  co-exist  long 
in  intimate  relations  with  a  society 
founded  upon  bond  or  forced  labor ;  and 
it  is  no  less  impossible  for  political  lead- 
ers, tlie  breath  of  whose  nostrils  is  popu- 
lar emancipation  and  progress,  to  com- 
bine with  leaders  whose  life  is  an  utter 
denii.  of  emancipation  and  progress. 
We  ha  e  seen,  consequently,  that  so  long 
as  the  b  ith  and  the  North,  in  the  earlier 
periods  o.  national  development,  looked 
to  the  same  ends, — to  certain  general  or- 
ganizing pur()oses, — to  a  strict  construo- 
tion  of  the  Constitution,  a  denial  of  the 
schemes  for  enlarging  the  federal  jx^wer 
— the  independence  of  the  States, — they 
have  been  able  to  act  together,  and  the 
happiest  results  have  been  promoted  by 
that  unity ;  but  when  their  mutual  stdioi- 
tude  for  these  ends  is  outgrown — when 
in  the  progress  of  empire,  the  question 
arises,  whether  the  social  system  of  the 
one  or  the  other  shall  prevail,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, which  is  unavoidable,  of  its  op- 
ponent; their  friendship  grows  sultry, 
and  a  strenuous  grapple  and  fight  immi- 
nent. 

If  we  were  called  upon  then  to  des- 
cribe the  political  parties  of  this  nation, 
as  they  are,  or  as  they  have  been  gra- 
dually formed,  by  its  developing  circum- 
stances, we  should  say  that  they  were  1st. 
The  Pro-slavery,  umustly  called  the 
Soiiihern  party,  which  is  the  propagandist 
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of  slavery.  2d.  The  Democrats,  divided 
into  the  traditional  or  routiue  democrats, 
who  tnasquerode  in  the  faded  wardrobe 
of  democracy,  but  care  more  for  office 
than  principle,  und  the  real  democrats 
who  still  retain  tlie  inspirations  of  the 
Jefferson  nchool.  8d.  The  Whigs,  who 
are  tiie  legitimate  depositories  of  federal 
principles  crossed  and  improved  by  mo- 
dem liberalism.  4th.  The  Fire-eaters, 
who  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the  union  of  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  under  any 
circumstances,  and  5tli.  Tiie  Abolitionists, 
wtio  are  rather  a  moral  than  a  political 
combination,  though  a  large  branch  of 
them  are  not  opposed  to  decided  political 
action.  These  we  shall  notice  briefly  in 
tlie  reverse  order  in  which  tlioy  are 
named. 

The  Abolitionists  and  the  Fire-eaters, 
representing  the  extremes  of  northern 
and  southern  feeling,  have  had  no  little 
influence  on  public  opinion,  but  hardly 
any  as  yet  in  the  direct  action  of  the 
government.  In  eh)quence,  earnestness, 
and,  we  suspect,  integrity  of  purpose, 
tliey  are  superior  to  tlie  other  parties 
(the  abolitionists  in  particular,  absorbing 
some  of  the  finest  ability  of  the  country, 
oratorical  and  literary,  and  a  great  deal 
of  the  noblest  aspiration),  but  they  are 
both  too  extravagant  in  opinion,  and  too 
violent  in  procedure,  to  couciiiate  a  large 
and  effective  alliance.  Their  denuncia- 
tions of  the  Union,  proceeding  from  con- 
trary views  of  its  effects,  the  or  con- 
demning it  because  it  is  suppose*'  .o  sanc- 
tion, and  the  other,  because  it  i^  .apposed 
to  interfere  with  slavery,  neu'.alize  each 
other  and  lead  more  tranquil  minds, — 
minds  whose  brains*  are  not  boiling  in 
their  skiJls  to  a  conviction  that  they  are 
both  alike  wrong.  The  federal  Constitu- 
tion does  not  recognise  the  existence  of 
slavery  as  such,  at  all,  and  in  no  form 
except  indirectly,  nor  doe«  it,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  confer  upon  the  government 
any  autfiority  for  meddling  with  it,  treat- 
ing the  subject  wisely  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
clusive state  jurisdiction  ;  yet  the  spirit 
and  letter  of  that  in.*«trumcnt  are  alike 
instinct  with  freedom,  and  rightly  inter- 
preted, set  up  an  insuperable  barrier 
against  the  extension  of  any  form  of 
vMjrvitude.  The  malice  of  its  enemies 
firids  its  food,  not  in  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  the  organic  law,  as  the  framers 
of  it  intende«l  it  to  operate,  but  in  those 
deviations  which  the  craft  of  politicians 
h.'is  superinduced  upon  its  action,  in 
those  warpings  and  torturings  of  its  struc- 
ture, by  which  it  has  been  made  to  cover 


selfish  and  flagitious  local  designs.  It 
woidd  be  well,  therefore,  if  some  of  the 
anathemas  pronounced  upon  our  factioiis 
of  an  extreme  tincture  and  habit,  upon 
the  disunionists  of  either  wing,  should  be 
occasionally  levelled  at  those  more  formi- 
dable antagonists  of  our  peace,  the  po- 
liticians to  whose  adjust  and  reckless 
schemes  we  owe  nearly  all  these  violent 
reactions. 

It  is  no  offence  to  the  Whigs,  we  trust, 
for  indeed  it  is  only  repeating  the  fre- 
quent avowals  of  tlieir  own  leading  ex- 
ponents to  say,  that  as  a  party  they  are 
pretty  much  defunct.  Whatever  uses 
their  organization  may  have  subserved 
in  the  course  of  our  i>olitical  history,  and 
nobody  will  deny  them  some  meriis,  how- 
ever splendid  the  talent  by  which  tlieir 
long  but  lo^ing  struggle  has  been  illustra- 
ted, from  the  day  in  which  their  policy 
was  inaugurated  bv  Hamilton,  until  tbit 
in  which  its  funeral  discourse  was  uttered 
in  "  a  fine  rich  brogue,'*  by  Greneral  Scott, 
it  has  never  succeeded  in  becoming,  for 
more  than  a  year  or  two  at  a  time,  a  pre- 
doininaut  party.  It  has  been  able,  on 
occasions,  to  carry  its  prindples  into  ef- 
fect, but  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  pe^ 
manent  majority.  Its  distinguishing 
metis u res  have  been,  on  the  other  hand, 
repeatedly  and  unequivocally  con- 
deumed.  Not  the  most  sanguine  adhe- 
rent can  now  hope  to  see  them  revived. 
The  questions  of  a  National  Hank,  of  a 
Protective  Tariff,  of  Internal  Improve- 
ments, of  the  Distribution  of  the  Public 
Lands,  are  adj  udicated  questions ;  no  court 
exists  wherein  to  bring  an  appeal ;  and 
the  wisest  thing  for  those  who  have 
been  worsted  in  the  controversy,  is  to  do 
what  the  most  of  them  have  dune — sub- 
^  mit.  Their  once  great  and  accomplished 
leaders  sleep  in  honourable  graves;  no 
exigencies  of  state  will  ever  again 
awaken  the  solemn  eloquence  of  Webster, 
nor  the  clarion  voice  of  Olay  ever  Agjua 
summon  his  lieges  to  the  battle.  The 
masters  are  dead  and  their  followers  are 
di>persed  or  at  feud ;  or  should  they  rally 
again,  it  can  only  be,  under  other  namefl 
and  for  deeper  and  nobler  ol^ecis.  A 
remnant  of  the  camp  of  former  times,  ft 
forlorn  hope  witli  Millard  Fillmore  as  the 
drum-major,  may  strive  to  keep  the  old 
organism  alive;  but  it  is  clear,  in  the 
present  aspect  of  affairs,  that  it  cannot 
po>sess  more  than  a  semi-vitality,  useless 
for  good  and  painful  to  behold.  We  do 
not  say  that  the  theory  of  ]X)litio8  which 
has  hitherto  animated  the  Whigs,  is  ex- 
tinct, that  Americans  will  no  wore  be 
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dazzled  by  visions  of  strong  and  splendid 
Ij^vernments,  nor  seek  to  effect  by  unitary 
legislation  whatothershopetoaooomplid^ 
by  voluntary  effort ;  on  the  contrary,  this 
tendency  is  perhaps  as  strong  now  as 
ever  it  was ;  but  what  we  assert  is,  that 
the  particular  measures  for  which  the 
whigs  have  been  banded  together,  are 
obsolete,  and  the  party,  as  a  party,  quite 
short  of  wind. 

The  Democrats  of  the  purer  stamp,  the 
real  Democrats  as  we  have  called  them, 
are  like  the  Whigs,  in  a  state  of  compara- 
tive dissolution ;  or  rather,  they  are 
scattered  through  their  party  at  large, 
and  elsewhere,  as  leaven  through  meal, 
without  having  an  effective  control  in 
it,  or  perhaps  connection.  They  may  be 
described  as  democrats  who  still  abide 
by  the  original  principles  of  democracy, 
who  represent  the  popular  instincts,  who 
cling  to  living  ideas  of  justice,  and  equal 
rights  and  progress,  and  who  refuse  to 
follow  their  felk  ws  in  a  pell-mell  aban- 
donment of  themselves  to  the  seductions 
of  the  slave  holders.  Tliey  are  not  few 
in  number,  as  we  are  inclined  to  think, 
either  at  the  north  or  the  south,  com- 
prising, as  we  fain  hope,  a  mcgority  of 
the  young  men  of  the  nation,  yet  uncor- 
mpted  by  official  contacts,  as  well  as 
possessing  the  sympathies  of  many  among 
parties  which  go  by  another  name ;  but, 
having  no  separate  organization  any- 
where, they  are  sadly  overborne  by  the 
practised  managers  of  the  old  organiza- 
tions, who  wield  the  machinery  of  party 
acti(m,  and  consequently  of  power.  In 
their  external  or  immediate  pretensions 
they  are  not  formidable,  but  in  the  might 
of  their  sentiments  they  have  already  cap- 
tured the  future.  A  steady  continuance  in 
Integrity,  a  deaf  ear  turned  to  the  charm- 
ings  Of  the  adders  of  office,  an  eagerness 
to  consult,  amid  all  the  shiftings  of 
policy,  the  fresh  impulses  of  the  honest 
young  heart  of  the  nation,  will,  ere  long, 
gather  about  them  the  intellect,  the 
virtue,  and  the  popular  instinct  of  right, 
which  are  the  redeeming  elements  of 
states. 

The  other  cla<«s  of  Democrats,  whom 
we  denominate  the  official  or  machine- 
democrats,  because  they  move  and  talk 
as  they  are  wound  up,  mean  as  they  ap- 
pear, yet  constitute,  in  reality,  a  distinct 
and  powerful  body  in  the  state.  It  is 
not  a  new  remark,  we  believe,  that  suc- 
cessful parties  suck  in  and  collect  ahout 
them  large  squads  of  speculating  politi- 
cians, who  care  nothing  for  truth  or 
righteousness,  while  they  have  a  raven* 


ous  appetite  for  distinotJon  and  proven- 
der. They  are  not  precisely  camp-fol- 
lowers, because  they  sometimes  fight  in 
the  lines,  but  their  interest  in  the  con- 
test is  determined  rather  b**  vue  prospect 
of  booty  than  by  any  convictions  they 
may  be  imagined  to  entertain.  like 
Bunyan^s  By-ends,  who'  followed  Reli- 
gion for  the  silver  slippers  she  wore,  they 
are  patriots  because  it  is  profitable  to  be 
patriots.  In  other  words,  they  are  demo- 
crats because  the  democrats  are  generally 
in  the  ascendant,  which  means,  in  office. 
Sometimes  they  slip  round  to  the  whigs, 
when  the  whigs  nave  a  sure  look  for 
success;  but  they  fiud  it  safer,  in  the  long 
run,  to  be  of  the  other  side.  No  men 
more  noisy  th^n  tliey  in  shouting  the 
usual  rallying  cries,  none  more  glib  in 
the  common-places  of  electioneering,  and. 
none  so  apparently  earnest  and  sincere. 
But  at  heart  they  are  among  the  greed- 
iest and  shabbiest  of  scoundrels.  It  is 
upon  their  shoulders  that  incompetent 
and  bad  men  are  borne  to  places  of  high 
trust,  aud  from  them  that  the  Praetorian 
guards  of  republics  are  selected  in  the 
hour  of  their  eclipse  and  hastening  de- 
cay. 

This  class  of  democrats  (their  innate 
flunkeyism  would  make  them  monarch- 
ists or  satraps  in  other  latitudes)  flourish 
the  best  in  those  calm  times  when  no 
great  controveray  agitates  the  nation, 
and  no  important  emergency  awakens 
strong  and  burning  passions.  In  cri- 
ses which  call  for  lofty  ambitions  and 
abilities,  they  are  of  no  use;  in  fact, 
they  are  shrivelled  and  consumed  by  the 
heat  of  them,  and  slink  out  of  the  way  till 
the  fiery  storm  is  past.  But  in  periods 
of  comparative  public  indifference  or 
reaction,  when  there  are  few  who 
care  to  watch  them,  they  swarm  like 
maggots  in  a  carrion.  As  the  reins 
of  power  at  those  times  are  apt  to 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  little  men— of  a 
Tyler  or  Pierce,  for  instance — the  golden 
hour  for  n.trrow  intellects  and  base 
hearts  has  arrived.  The  art  of  adminis- 
tration at  once  degenerates  into  mere 
trickery  or  management.  Toads  crawl 
into  the  seats  of  the  eagles.  Public 
policy  fluctuates  between  the  awkward- 
ness of  conscious  incompetence  and  the 
blustering  arrogance  of  bullyism.  The 
possession  of  office  becomes  a  badge, 
either  of  imbecility,  or  cunning,  or  inso- 
lence. It  is  won  by  services  that  else- 
where would  warrant  a  halter,  and  it  is 
conferred,  not  as  the  meed  of  patriotic 
deserts,  but  as  the  wages  of  supple  and 
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mercenary  services.  They  who  dispense 
patronage,  do  so  in  the  conviction  of 
Wfdpole,  that  every  man  has  his  price, 
and  they  who  receive  it,  take  it  with  a 
fall  knowl'dfl^  that  the  stamp  of  ve- 
nality is  on  every  token  of  silver.  Sa- 
periors  in  place  are  not  superiors  in 
merit,  only  superiors  in  craft  and  reck- 
lessness; while  inferiors  don  the  gilt 
lace  and  plush  of  their  official  varletism 
wiUiout  a  blush  on  their  cheeks,  or  a 
sense  of  shame  at  their  hearts.  Qovern- 
ment,  in  short,  is  converted  into  a  vast 
conspiracy  of  placemen,  managed  by  the 
adroiter  villains  of  tiie  set,  controlling 
elections,  dictating  legislation,  defeating 
reforms,  and  infusing  gradually  its 
own  menial  and  muck-worm  spirit  into 
the  very  body  of  the  community.  The 
masses  oven,  under  tlie  paralysis  of  (iuch 
a  domination,  seem  to  be  rendered  in- 
sensible to  the  usual  influences  of  honor 
and  virtuous  principle;  are  deadened 
almost  to  the  heroic  examples  of  their 
fathers ;  lose  the  inspiriting  traditions  of 
an  earlier  greatness  and  grandeur  of 
conduct ;  and  virtually,  if  not  actually, 
sink  into  slaves.  Then,  schemers  of 
wrong  riot  in  the  impunity  of  licence, 
and  projects  of  gigantic  wickedness  are 
broached,  which,  a  few  years  before, 
would  have  caused  a  shiver  of  indigna- 
tion to  run  Uke  a  gathering  earthijuake 
through  the  whole  land.  But  for  a  com- 
pleter picture,  a  tableau  vivant  of  the 
degradations  of  functiouarism,  of  the 
sordure  and  meanness  of  stipcndiar^p  de- 
mocracy,— the  worst  form  of  official  cor- 
ruption, since  the  best  wine  makes  the 
sourest  vinegar — let  us  say,  in  tlie  words 
of  WrenV  epitaph,  Circumspioe  ! 

The  Pro-Slavery  Party,  sometimes 
called  the  Southern  Party,  we  are  un- 
willin.i  to  speak  of  by  this  name,  because 
we  carefully  distinguish  between  its 
southern  members,  who  are  the  propa- 
gandists of  slavery,  and  those  gentlemen 
of  the  south  who  simply  wish  their  pe- 
culiar domestic  system  to  be  let  alone ; 
while  we  do  not  dislinguish  between 
them  and  their  northern  coadjutors, — 
dough- faces  are  they  hight, — who  are 
their  superserviceable  instruments.  The 
first  distinction  we  make,  because  we 
know  that  there  are  large  numbei-s  of 
intelligent  and  conscientious  people  at 
the  south,  who  do  not  believe  that  sla- 
very is  a  go(xl  or  a  finality ;  on  the  con- 
trary, who  feel  that  it  is  a  burden  at 
best,  and  a  sad  and  dreadful  inherit^mce ; 
who  are  anxious  to  manage  it  wisely, 
with  a  view  to  its  ultimate  extinction ; 


and,  consoqaently,  woald  dread  to  see  H 
strengthened  or  extended,  lookiiig  with 
hope  and  Christian  prayer  to  the  day 
when  the  combined  influences  of  modem 
Indnstrialism,  and  Democracy,  and 
Ghristianity,  shall  have  relieved  them 
of  their  painful  weight  of  responsibility. 
But  we  do  not  make  the  second  diatino- 
tion,  because  the  most  efficient,  and  by 
far  the  most  despicable,  branch  of  the 
Pro-Slavery  Party,  is  that  which,  edu- 
cated at  the  nortli,  nnder  all  the  geiual 
inspirations  of  a  free  condition  of  exist* 
ence,  and  without  the  necessity  of  an 
embarrassing  involvement,  still  voiuo- 
tafily  casts  itself  at  the  feet  of  Slavery, 
to  eat  the  dirt  of  its  footmarks,  and  lick 
the  sores  on  its  limbs.  For  the  first 
class  of  slaveholders,  we  cherish  not  only 
a  profound  sympathy,  but  a  genuine  ad- 
miration and  esteem ;  we  have  fnends 
among  them  whose  excellencies  of  cha- 
racter are  themes  for  meditation  and 
gratitude;  and  to  the  propagators  of 
the  system,  even,  we  can  attribute  an 
entire  honesty  of  purpose,  though  a 
mistaken  one ;  but,  for  its  cringmg 
and  adulatory  northern  sycophants  we 
have  no  feeling  but  one  of  unmitigated 
pity  and  contempt.  Oould  they  be 
transferred,  tor  a  time,  to  tlie  experi- 
ence of  the  poor  creatures  whose  fetters 
they  help  to  bind,  the  most  generous 
mind  could  hardly  regard  the  change  as 
less  than  a  just  and  happy  retribution. 

This  Pro-Slavery  party,  which  grew 
mainly  out  of  the  old  republican  or 
democratic  party,  and  which  has  never 
even  taken  a  distinct  name,  has  been  the 
successful  party  of  our  history.  It  has 
achieved  a  more  signal  and  longer  ascend- 
ency than  any  oUier  party,  and  it  has 
done  it,  not  by  superior  ability  nor  a 
more  illustrious  virtue,  but  by  dint  of 
its  tact,  and  a  compact  and  persistent 
determination.  Its  leaders,  percdving 
at  an  early  day  that  they  should  play  a 
losing  game,  if  they  attempted  to  stand 
alone,  trusting  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
success, — to  the  natural  supremacy  of 
talent,  to  tlie  growth  of  numbers,  and  to 
the  rectitude  of  their  cause, — ^hit  upon 
the  available  expedient  of  identifying 
themselves  with  the  |>opular  party  c« 
the  North,  and,  then  having  aocom- 
plished  that,  of  gradually  directing  that 
party  to  the  defence  and  spread  of  theur 
peculiar  doctrines.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  concession,  which  every  intelligent 
and  judicious  northerner  was  then  glad 
to  make,  that  slavery  wtis  a  system 
exclusively   within  the  control  of  the 
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it  first  insinaated  and  then  in- 
that  slavery  was  not  to  be  dis- 

at  all  at  the  North,  beoause  a 
interference  was  quite  as  intolera- 
y  said,  as  a  direct  political  inter- 
>.  This  pretension,  which  was 
le  same  as  if  Kossia  or  Turkey 
insist  that  the  principles  of  abso- 

should  not  be  discussed  in  the 

States,  because  Russia  and  Tur- 
id   commercial  treaties  with  the 

States,  yet  fonnd  merchants  sor- 
ough  to  instigate  mobs  against 
?ho  questioned  it,  and  politicians 
1  enough  to  entrench  it  behind  the 

Yet  the  taboo  of  sanctity  did 
>p  there,  but  was  drawn  around 
I  in   which  all   the  stares  were 

and  equally  interested, — as  ,the 
t  of  Ooluinbia  and  the  public 
while  the  Post  Office,  common  to 
s  forbidden  to  carry  "incendiary 
ants,"  as  every  argument  or  appeal 

the  system  was  called,  and  peti- 

0  Congress  referring  in  the  re- 
manner  to  it,  were  treated  with 

lely  and  the  utmost  disdain.  It 
ierved,  however,  for  an  eminent 
of  the  South,  for  Mr.  J.  0.  Oal- 
while  acting  as  Secretary  of  State, 
age  in  an  official  defence  of  it 
the  tribunal  of  the  world,  and  to 
6  the  nation  (we  do  not  use  too 
a    term)    by    representing    the 

1  Re[>ublic  as  the  apologist  and 
dr  of  the  most  mean  and  most 
re  species  of  despotism. 

point  once  reac^hed,  it  was  easy 
9  a  bolder  stand,  and  to  clamor 
II  the  veliemence  of  partizan  heat, 
e  intrmi action  of  slavery  into 
lew  and  virgin  territories,  which 
ence  had  opened  on  our  western 
s,  as  we  had  fondly  hoped,  for  the 
on  of  the  outcast  republicans  of 
»,  and  for  a  new  and  grander  dis- 

the  beneficent  influence  of  repub- 
n.  And  this  impudent  claim. — 
a  which  had  no  validity  in  law 
lotion  in  hntnanity, — the  pretence 
local  in-<Titation,  existing  entirely 
licipal  usage,  and  Mrithout  an  iota 
dity  bey«»nd  that, — should  over- 
II  consi<lorations  of  justice  and 
ander  a  tlireat  of  civil  war,  in  case 
disallowanre— was  not  too  much 

put  too  fine  a  point  on  it,  as  Mr. 
y  says  in  Bleak  House)  for  the 
•ance  of  the  North,  in  its  ardent 
m  to  peace  and  the  Union  I  Ah  I 
)ne  submission  begets  another, 
le  chains  of  a  crushing  servitude 


are  riveted  aronnd  the  necks  of  the 
victim!  The  Southern  party  thns  tri- 
nmphing  in  the  territories,  demanded  in 
the  next  place  that  the  free  States  should 
be  made  a  hunting  ground  for  slaves, 
that  every  tnan  of  tlie  North  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  do  what  no  gentle- 
man of  the  Sonth  would  do  for  himself,  or 
could  be,  under  any  circumstances,  forced 
to  do  for  others,  i.  «.,  put  himself  on  a 
level  with  blood  bounck,  and  become  a 
slave  catoher,  and  the  law  was  passed  I 
Wresting  the  power  from  tlie  States,  that 
it  might  be  exercised  by  Congress,  which 
was  not  authorised  to  exercise  it,  it  was 
passed;  creating  tribunals  of  jostioe 
which  Congress  was  not  authorised  to 
create,  rejecting  from  its  provisions  the 
most  saored  rights  of  trial  by  jury  and 
habeas  corpus,  this  law  was  passed; 
imposing  unnsual  and  offensive  penalties 
upon  all  who  should  refuse  to  take  part 
in  its  execution,  and  bribing  the  officers 
appointed  to  administer  it  by  offers  of 
higher  wages  in  the  case  of  a  decision 
adverse  to  the  poor  fugitive :  this  odious 
and  disgraceful  law  was  recorded  on  the 
statute  books  of  the  ^^  Model  Republic,"  in 
the  central,  the  cnlminating  year  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Its  passage,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  worst  feature  of  the 
transaction;  the  craven  acceptance 
vouchsafed  it  by  the  pulpits  and  the 
commercial  circles ;  the  pliant  ease  with 
which  the  North  bent  to  the,insult,  was 
the  significant  fact  in  the  proceeding, 
which  more  than  all  others  covered 
many  an  honest  face  with  shame. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  one  considera- 
tion prevailed  in  inducing  this  ready 
humiliation :  the  hope  of  removing  the 
question  from  the  sphere  of  political 
agitation.  We  are  bound  to  believe, 
in  justice  to  human  nature,  that  the 
many  who  welcomed  the  compromises 
of  1850,  did  so  in  the  sinoerest  con- 
viction that  they  would  put  an  end  to 
the  difficulties  between  the  North  and 
South ;  and  we  must  also  confess  that  it 
seemed,  for  a  time,  as  if  that  result  were 
about  to  be  effected.  The  national  con- 
ventions of  both  the  great  parties  acqui- 
esced in  the  settlement ;  a  President  was 
chosen  whose  inauguial  address  was  lit- 
tle more  than  a  long  proclamation  of  in- 
tended fidelity  to  it;  and  Congress  came 
together  and  acted  in  a  more  fraternal 
spirit  than  had  been  manifested  for  years. 
Alas !  the  uncertainty  of  mortal  expec- 
tations 1  In  the  midst  of  the  apparent 
quietude,  a  bill,  all  bristling  with  out- 
rages and  dangers,  is  sprung  upon  the 
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oountry.  We  mean,  of  conrse,  the  bill 
for  the  organization  of  Nebraska  and 
Kansas  terriu>ries,  whose  solo  object  was 
to  repeal  the  solemn  protiibition,  erected 
thirty  years  ago,  against  the  spread  of 
slavery  into  those  regions.  At  a  time 
when  there  was  not  a  citizen  legitimately 
within  those  territories — when  no  part  of 
the  nation,  save  a  few  intrigaers,  was 
dreaming  of  such  a  measure ;  when  not 
a  single  state,  nay,  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual, had  called  for  it — ^in  the  face  of  the 
most  strenuous  opposition  from  North 
and  West,  this  bill  was  suddenly  pre- 
sented to  a  Congress,  not  elected  in  re- 
ference to  it^  and  forced  to  a  passage  by 
all  the  tyrannical  arts  known  to  legisla- 
tion, and  all  the  sinister  influences  with- 
in the  reach  of  an  unscrupulous  Execu- 
tive. A  grosser  violation  of  all  the  re- 
quirements of  honor — t»f  all  the  safe- 
guanls  and  guarantees  of  republicanism 
— was  seldom  perpetrated. 

This  we  shall  snow :  and  in  the  first 
place,  let  us  remark,  that  the  pretence 
by  which  the  act  was  carried  was  fraud- 
ulent :  a  falsehood  on  the  face  of  it,  and 
designed  only  as  a  popular  catch  for  the 
un reflect! njr.  It  purported  to  give  the 
riglit  of  self-government  to  the  people  of 
the  terriiories;  but  it  did  no  such  thing. 
It  denied  that  right  in  the  most  impor- 
tant particulars,  and  mystified  it  so  in 
others  as  to  render  it  worthless.  No- 
minally conceding  the  '' non-interven- 
tiitn^'  of  Congress  in  the  local  afltiirs 
of  the  territories,  it  yet  intervenes  in 
every  form  in  which  interventiim  is 
possible.  It  imposes  the  Governor  and 
all  other  officers  upon  them ;  it  pre- 
scribes the  most  unheard-of  oaths  to  the 
people ;  it  restricts  the  suflroge  to  actual 
citizens ;  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  and  his  agents  the  power  to 
mould  the  future  character  of  the  com- 
mmiity  ;  and  it  authorizes  no  legislation 
which  is  not  subject,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, to  the  control  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  only  non-intervention  which 
it  establishes  is  the  permission  to  intro- 
duce slavery  into  a  district  where  it  was 
before  forbidden,  and  the  transfer  of  le- 
gislative control,  hitherto  exercised  by  the 
representatives  of  the  whole  people,  to  a 
body  of  judges  appointed  by  the  execu- 
tive. It  had  no  other  end,  from  tlie  be- 
ginning, and  in  that  end  it  has  suc- 
ceeded. 

Besides,  this  claim  of  absolute  sover- 
eignty for  the  people  of  the  territories, 
is  at  war  with  our  whole  policy  from 
the  beginning,  as  well  as  with  the  most 


vital  principles  of  jnst  government  It 
was  never  contemplated  by  the  framen 
of  the  Constitution,  nor  by  the  people 
of  the  states  who  ratified  it,  that  the 
territories  acquired  under  it,  should  in- 
stantly be  placed  upon  a  level  with  the 
original  states.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  to  be  held  in  a  state  of  pnpilage,  if 
we  so  express  it,  under  the  control  of 
Congress,  until  they  should  have  acquired 
population  and  stability  enonffh  to  man- 
age their  affairs  for  theinselvefi.  Tlie 
idea  of  *^  Squatter  sovereignty,*'  that  a 
few  accidental  first-comers  shcinld  deter- 
mine the  institutions  of  the  future  state, 
for  all  time,  was  one  of  the  mo»t  offen- 
sive that  could  be  uttered,  and  was  nna- 
nimously  condemed  by  tlie  great  states^ 
men  of  both  the  North  and  Sonth.  It 
was  held,  that  if  the  whole  people  ptid 
the  expense  of  territorial  acquintion^— 
whetlier  by  money  or  blood — if  they 
were  taxed  for  the  sup[K)rt  of  their  pro- 
visional governments ;  if  they  were  lia- 
ble for  their  defense  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  tlie  bordering  savages — then  the 
whole  i>eople  had  also  some  right  to  a 
voice  in  their  management.  Taxadon 
and  representation  must  go  together, 
said  then  Democracy;  and  this  princi- 
ple, we  attest,  is  an  older  and  better  one 
than  the  miserable  subterfuge  of  "non- 
intervention," by  which  the  demagoffaes 
of  Congress  hope  to  supersede  it.  "  Son- 
intervention!"  forsooth,  which  means 
that  the  people  of  the  states  shall  beat 
all  the  burdens  of  the  territories,  but 
have  no  power  to  protect  them  from  the 
passage  of  injurious  and  infamous  laws. 
It  means  tliat  the  parent  must  be  re 
sponsible  for  all  the  debts  and  deeds  of 
his  child,  and  yet  be  divested  of  all  the 
authority  of  a  parent.  It  means,  in  short, 
that  the  perpetrat(»rs  of  tlie  iniqnitj 
wanted  some  dolu>ive  pretext,  and  that 
"  non-interventi(m,"  with  all  its  absurdi- 
ties, was  tlie  best  they  could  find. 

Again:  this  bill,  in  the  method  of  its  pas- 
sage, nullified  another  flmdaniental  prin- 
ciple of  representative  government,  name- 
ly, that  a  representative  is  but  the  mouth- 
piece and  organ  of  his  constituents.  Does 
anybody  believe  that,  if  the  proposal  tore- 
peal  the  Missouri  Comfiromise  had  been 
submitted  U^  a  direct  vote  of  the  people, 
that  it  would  have  commanded  anywhere, 
north  of  MasonV  and  Dixi>n*s  line,  a  sin- 
gle majority  in  any  district  or  township 
in  any  state?  Was  there  a  solitary  pe- 
tition for  it  sent  in  from  either  North  or 
South  ?  Was  a  single  member  of  Con- 
gress, who  voted  for  it,  elected,  with  s 
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▼iew  tosaoh  aauestiou?  Were  not  the 
tables  of  both  Senate  and  House  laden 
with  remonstrances  against  it,  forwarded 
not  by  politicians,  nor  enthusiasts,  but 
bj  the  most  sober  and  conservative  citi- 
zens ?  Did  its  friends,  when  challenged 
to  do  so,  dare  to  postpone  action  upon 
it,  for  another  year,  until  the  people 
Hhould  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  it  9  Was 
it  suffered  t4)  take  its  regular  course  in 
the  progress  of  legislation  ?  No  I — ^no  1 
— no  I  And  yet,  we  are  told,  that  ours 
is  a  representative  government  I  A  num- 
ber of  men,  delegated  for  particular  pur- 
poses to  Washington,  possessing  not  a 
particle  of  authority  beyond  tliat  con- 
ferred upon  them  by  the  people,  neglect 
the  objects  for  which  tliey  were  chosen, 
and  proceed  to  accomplish  other  objects, 
which  are  not  only  not  wished  by  tlieir 
constituents,  but  are  an  outrage  upon 
their  sincerest  and  deepest  convictions. 
Oan  we  call  them  representatives?  or, 
are  they  not  rather  usurpers,  recreants, 
oligarchs,  despots  ?  What  use  is  there 
in  popular  elections,  when  tlie  persons 
cho^en  fancy  themselves  immediately  ex- 
empted from  all  responsibility,  and  go  on 
to  act  in  the  most  independent  and  arbi- 
trary manner  ?  It  is  true,  they  may  be 
dismissed  afterwards  for  their  criminalr 
breach  of  trust,  as  the  barn-door  may  be 
locked  after  the  horse  is  stolen,  but  then 
the  mischief  is  already  done.  We  may 
discharge  a  clerk  who  robs  the  till,  but 
will  that  restore  us  our  money?  We  may 
punish  a  seducer  when  he  is  caught,  but 
is  that  a  recompense  to  our  violated  ho- 
nor ?  Not  at  all.  What  we  want  in  le- 
gislation, as  in  other  trusts,  are  honest 
fiduciaries :  men  who  will  perform  their 
duties  according  to  our  wishes,  and  not  in 
pursuance  of  their  own  selfish  objects ; 
men  who  do  not  require  to  be  watched 
at  every  step,  and  whose  fidelity  does  not 
depend  alone  upon  our  ulterior  privilege 
of  breaking  them  when  they  have  done 
wron^.  A  Oongress  of  such  men  would  be 
little  better  than  an  assemblage  of  cheats, 
and,  for  our  parts,  we  should  greatly 
prefer  the  rule  of  Nicholas  or  Louis  Na- 
poleon, to  their  heterogeneous  frauds  and 
oppressions.  Now,  there  was  hardly  a 
man,  who  voted  for  the  Nebraska  Bill, 
who  did  not  know  that  he  was  betray- 
ing the  will  of  his  constituents,  and  who 
should  not  be  branded  as  utterly  unwor- 
thy of  confidence  and  support.  He  has 
done  his  share  towards  the  conversion  of 
our  fair  fabric  of  free  government  into  a 
machine  of  office-holding  despotism,  and 
the  only  recourse  that  is  left  us,  to  mark 


his  treachery,  is  to  di^harge  him  forever 
from  every  participation  in  its  councils. 
He  has  wantonly  provoked  the  reward, 
and  let  him  have  it,  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent. 

An  open  disregard  of  the  will  of  the 
constituency  is  always  a  grave  offence  in 
a  popular  eovernment,  but  how  flagrant 
and  unpardonable  is  it,  when  it  is  com- 
mitted in  furtherance  of  measures  which 
look  to  the  overthrow  of  popular  liberty? 
Had  the  Nebraska  bill  been  comparative- 
ly unexceptionable,  had  it  contemplated 
some  great  and  useful  improvement  or 
reform,  there  would  even  then  have  ex- 
isted no  excuse  for  the  haste,  the  violence, 
and  the  audacity  with  which  it  was 
pressed  to  a  vote ;  but  when  we  reflect 
that  its  principal  object  was,  to  repeal  a 
salutary  ordinance  against  the  dilnision 
of  a  pestilent  and  lamentable  evil,  we 
search  dictionaries  in  vain  for  words  to 
express  our  feeling  of  the  magnitude  and 
malignity  of  the  wrong.  For  nearly 
half  a  century  those  fertile  regions  of  the 
West  had  r^oiced  in  their  prospective 
exemption  from  the  outrages  of  sla- 
very. The  American,  and  the  foreigner 
even,  who  rode  over  them,  felt  his  heart 
dilate  as  he  beheld  in  their  rich  fields, 
the  future  homes  of  an  advancing  and 
splendid  civilization.  He  could  already 
hear  in  the  rustle  of  the  grasses  the  hum 
of  a  prosperous  industry ;  he  saw  mag- 
nificent cities  rise  on  the  borders  of  the 
streams,  and  pleasant  villages  dot  Ihe 
hills  and  a  flourisliing  commerce  whiten 
the  ripples  of  the  lakes ;  the  laugh  of 
happy  children  came  up  to  him  from  the 
corn-fields,  and  as  the  glow  of  the  even- 
ing sun  tinged  the  distant  plains,  a  radi- 
ant and  kindling  vision  floated  upon  its 
beams,  of  myriads  of  men,  escaped  from 
the  tyrannies  of  the  old  world,  and  gath- 
ered there  in  worshipping  circles,  to  pour 
out  their  grateful  hearts  to  God,  for  a  re- 
deemed and  teeming  earth.  But,  woe 
unto  us  now,  this  beautiful  region,  com- 
pared with  which  the  largest  principali- 
ties of  Europe  are  but  pin-folds,  nay, 
compared  with  /hich  the  most  powerful 
existing  empir  ;s  are  of  trivial  extent,  is 
opened  to  the  blight,  the  hopelessness, 
the  desolation  of  a  form  o£  society,  which 
can  never  advance  beyond  a  semi-barba- 
rism, or  whose  highest  achievement  is  a 
purchase  of  the  wealth  and  freedom  ot 
one  race,  by  the  eternal  subjection  of 
another.  Our  vision  of  peaceful  groups 
of  free  labourers  is  change<l  into  the  con- 
templation of  black  gangs  of  slaves.  A 
single  act  of  legislation,  like  Satan,  when 
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he  entered  ParAdise,  has  reversed  the 
destinies  of  a  world.  The  fields  seem  to 
wither  at  its  approach,  the  waters  dry 
up,  threatening  clouds  obecnre  the  sky ; 
and 

'*  Nature,  through  all  her  worlu,  glTea  signi  of  woe, 
That  aU  Ii  loet." 

It  has  been  esteemed  the  special  privi- 
lege and  glory  of  this  young  republic 
that  her  future  was  in  her  own  hands. 
■  Born  to  no  inheritance  of  wrong  and  sor- 
row, like  the  nations  of  the  older  conti- 
nentH,  and  with  an  existence  as  fresh  and 
unsullied  as  the  fame  of  a  ripening  mai- 
den, it  was  supposed  that  she  might  see 
the  states  which  were  soon  to  become  the 
children  of  her  famil}*,  growing  up  about 
her  in  prosperity,  love  and  vigor.  She 
could  watch  over  their  cradles  and  keep 
them  from  harm;  she  could  nourish 
them  with  manly  btrength ;  she  could 
form  them  by  her  wise  and  tender  solici- 
tude, to  a  career  of  exalted  worth  and 
greatness.  A  new  page  in  the  history 
of  mankind  appeared!  to  be  opened — a 
page  unblotted  by  the  blood-stains  of 
tyranny,  which  mark  the  rubrics  of  the 
past,  and  destined  to  be  written  over 
only  by  the  records  of  an  ever-maturing 
nobleness  and  grandeur.  This  was  the 
ambition  of  her  fatheni—  of  those  who 
laid  the  beams  of  her  habitation  deep  in 
the  principles  of  virtuous  freedom,  and 
bequeathed  to  her  the  heroic  precedent 
of  single-hearted  devotiim  to  justice  and 
right.  But,  alas,  how  are  their  ho\^Q8 
prostrated  I  Ere  the  first  half  century 
of  her  youth  is  passed,  she  finds  her- 
self not  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
struggle  for  the  preservation  of  her 
paternal  acres,  her  unshorn  and  bound- 
less prairies,  from  slavery,  but  yielding 
them  almost  without  reluctance  to  the 
fatal  blight.  When  Niobe  saw  her  fair 
sons  and  daughters  falling  under  the  swift 
darts  of  the  angry  gods,  she  wept,  herself 
to  stone,  but  the  genius  of  America, 
whom  it  is  the  pride  of  her  sculptors  to 
represent  as  wearing  tlie  Plirygian  cap 
of  liberty  on  her  brow,  and  trampling 
up<m  broken  chains  with  her  feet,  and 
bearing  aloft  the  a)gis  of  eternal  justice 
—surrenders  her  children,  without  re- 
morse, to  deatli.  She  belies  her  symbols, 
she  suppresses  her  inspirations ;  she  opens 
the  gates  of  the  coming  centuries  to  the 
advent  of  a  remediless  bondage. 

We  are  aware,  it  is  often  said,  that 
slavery  cannot  be  carried  into  the  terri- 
tories rec4jntly  organized, — that  their  soil 
and  climate  are  not  adapted  to  its  sup- 


port, and  that  the  aole  aim,  in  removing 
the  restriction  of  tlie  Missouri  compro- 
mise, is  to  erase  a  distinction  whioh  the 
South  regards  as  dishonoring,  and 
unjust.  It  has  however,  been  saffideni* 
ly  aaswered  to  this,  that  slavery  thrives 
in  Missouri,  which  is  between  nearly  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude,  that  Illinois, 
similarly  situated,  was  only  saved  from  it 
by  a  protracted  and  earnest  stmggle, 
and  Indiana  only  by  the  immortal  ordi- 
nance of  1787.  But  it  is  nsoleas  to  ad- 
duce precedents  and  analogies  in  the 
face  of  current  facts.  The  moment  in 
which  we  write  witnesses  the  proceed- 
ings of  assemblages  convened  to  keep 
free-emigration  out  of  these  territories 
by  force  of  arms,  if  need  be.  Already 
blave  holders  are  on  their  way  to  estab- 
lish tiiemselves  and  their  ^Mnstitntion'^ 
there,  nay  they  are  already  in  possession 
of  some  of  the  choicest  parts  of  the  soil, 
and  are  resolved  to  maintain  ir^  against 
all  comers.  Away,  then,  with  the 
flimsy  pretext  that  slavery  is  banned  by 
what  Mr.  Webster  called  ^^  the  laws  of 
God ;"  by  natural  position  and  ciroam- 
stancesl  These  we  admit,  have  mneh 
to  do  with  the  prevalence  and  strength 
of  the  system, — but  they  are  not  omni-' 
potent  nor  final, — they  are  only  aooessuiy, 
either  for  it  or  against  it, — and  the  will 
of  man,  his  determination  to  abide  by 
the  perennial  principles  of  right,  or  to 
surrender  them  to  a  temporary  and  short- 
sighted spirit  of  gain, — is  what  gives 
character  in  this  respect,  to  society.  Ne- 
braska and  Kansas  will  be  slave  States 
if  slave-holders  go  there,  and  they  wiU 
be  free  States  if  freemen  go  there,  and 
this  is  the  long  and  short  of  the  matter; 
let  the  soil  woo  and  the  climate  smile  en- 
couragement upon  whom  it  pleases.  If 
the  American  people  do  not  now— on 
the  instant — rescue  those  lands  to  free- 
dom, it  is  in  vain  that  they  will  hereafter 
look  to  Nature  or  any  other  influ- 
ences for  their  salvation. 

We  are,  indeed,  so  far  from  being  per- 
suaded that  it  is  not  meant  to  take  slavery 
into  our  new  terit4)rries,  that  we  begin  to 
entertain  the  conviction,  that  the  propa- 
gandists of  the  South,  will  not  stop  even 
with  the  territories.  It  is  imputed  to 
them,  by  authorities  entitled  to  respect, 
tliat  they  cherish  a  policy  which  fums, 
not  merely  at  its  establishment  within 
the  limits  of  all  the  new  states,  bnt  at 
the  consolidation  of  it,  by  foreign  con- 
quests. We  know  that  a  movement 
has  long  been  on  foot  in  California  for 
its  legalization    there;   we  know  that 
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I  is  considered  as  the  nnclens  of 
or  four  slave-holding  sovereignties ; 
aow  that  schemes,  open  and  secret, 
>p«iflecuted  for  the  acquisition  of 
,  before  Ouha  shall  haveemancipat- 
r  blacks,  as  it  is  alleged  she  intends 
;  we  know  that  eager  gra>ping  eyes 
t  on  Mexico ;  we  know,  that  a  Sena- 
is  called  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
squadron  from  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  slave-trade  may  be  pursued  in 
iv  satety;  we  know  that  another 
or  has  broached  the  recognition  of 
ominican  republic,  with  an  ulterior 
to  its  annexation;  and,  we  are  told, 
overtures  have  been  made  to  Bradl 
(-operation  in  the  ultimate  e<«tablish- 
of  a  vast  slave-holding  confederacy 
)  South.  Of  course,  some  of  these 
IS  are  still  in  the  gristle ;  they  are 
•articipated  in  by  the  judicious  men 
7  section ;  but  the  remote  conoep- 
of  them  should  be  monitory  and 
n  OS  to  vigilance.  It  is  one  of  the 
irs  as  well  as  glories,  of  this  na- 
ihat  its  plans  are  executed  with  the 
ity  of  magnetism.  A  thought  is 
)ly  a  thouglit  before  it  becomes  a 
We  scorn  delays ;  we  strike  and 
r  afterwards;  we  actualize  the 
IS  of  the  old  philosophers,  and  im- 
o  our  abstract  ideas  an  instant  crea- 
energy.  The  fact,  then,  that  such 
rehensive  schemes  of  pro-slavery 
iMon,  gain  admittance  into  active 
S  nay,  that  they  are  said  to  bur- 
n  those  of  men  of  eminent  station, 
i  beget  a  timely  and  jealous  watch- 
»  against  their  least  beginnings, 
aeanent  political  swindle,  which  ap- 
tothe  avarice,  the  prejudice,  and  the 
isness  of  large  numbers  of  men, 
>ear  in  its  belly  as  foul  a  progeny 
lis  as  were  harboured  by  the  Dra- 
>f  Wan  I  ley, — and  how  dangerous 
how  pregnant  and  prolific  may  be 
the  germs  of  plans  which  embrace 
nse  and  compiicate<l  interests,  and 
:o  the  dismemberment  and  control 
pires? 

s  one  of  the  arrangements  of  Pro- 
ce,  by  which  it  tests  the  reality  of 
Irtue,  and  punishes  the  want  of 
at  we  should  be  so  insensible  to 
or  corporate  re-^ponsibilities  and 
o  intimately  connected  with  the 
indous  good  or  evil  consequences  of 
infringement.  We  are  apt  to  sup- 
;hat  the  otFences  of  nations  against 
iws  of  integrity  and  right,  can  be 
;o  no  man's  charge,  or  rather  that 
'riminality  of   them  is  dissipated. 


through  the  mnltitode  of  the  offenders, 
and  we  do  not  feel  in  consenting  or  con- 
tributing to  the  commission  of  them  that 
we  contract  any  degree  of  personal 
guilt.  On  the  contrary,  we  undervalue 
them  as  offences,  and  even  langh  at  the 
thought  of  national  sins,  as  of  some  n- 
gantio  abstraction  or  chimera,  the  bodi- 
less and  impalpable  act  of  one,  who,  as 
the  adage  expresses  it,  has  neither  a  body 
to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  damn.  But, 
measured  by  their  actual  effects,  by  the 
awful  reach  and  deathless  vitality  of 
their  workings,  these  national  iniquities 
are  they  which  are  most  to  be  struggled 
against,  deprecated,  dreaded.  The  evU 
done  by  a  private  individual  spreads 
through  a  narrow  circle  only,  and  does 
not  always  live  after  him ;  the  contagion 
of  its  virus  may  be  speedily  counteracted, 
and  the  worst  results  of  it  often  are  no 
more  than  the  debasement  of  other  indi- 
viduals. But  the  evil  d(me  by  the  pub- 
lic man,  which  is  sanctioned  by  a  corpo- 
rate authority,  which  gets  embodied  into 
a  wicked  law,  and  to  that  extent  becomes 
the  deed  of  many,  either  a  family,  an 
association,  or  tribe  or  a  commonwealth, 
is  augmented  and  multiplied,  both  in  Its 
criminality  and  its  consequences,  by  the 
number  of  wills  which  may  be  snpposed 
to  have  concurred  in  it,  and  is  propor- 
tionably  dreadful  to  contemplate.  Its 
powers  of  mischief  are  infimtely  in- 
creased ;  the  potent  enginery  of  the  state 
is  made  its  instrument;  its  blasting  influ- 
ences spread,  not  only  through  a  single 
community,  but  over  vast  races,  and 
travel  downward  to  the  remotest  time. 
It  may  arrest  the  movements  of  nations, 
paralyse  the  very  fertility  of  the  earth, 
and  stun  the  heart  of  humanity  for  ages. 
The  vices  of  single  men  are  the  diseases 
by  which  they  themselves  suffer  and  are 
broken,  or  at  most  by  which  they  commu- 
nicate disease  to  those  who  come  in  con- 
tact with  them,  but  the  vices  of  states  are 
a  malaria  which  blisters  in  the  air  and 
festers  in  the  soil,  and  sweeps  away  mil- 
lions in  horrible  agonies  to  the  tomb. 

Oh  I  how  much  of  good,  m;iy  be  done, 
or  of  evil  prevented,  by  a  little  timely 
legislation.  When  Tiberius  Gracclius, 
travelling  through  Italy,  to  join  the 
army  in  Spain,  saw  how  the  multi- 
tude of  his  countrymen  were  impover- 
ished and  their  fields  laid  desolate 
by  the  existence  of  s1a\  ^ry,  he  proposed 
to  terminate  its  evils,  and  scatter  the 
clouds  of  disaster  that  had  alreadv  begun 
to  gather  and  brood  over  the  aestinies 
of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  by  a  sim- 
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pie,  just  and  practicable  law  which  should 
baild  up,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  loxarious 
Roman  nobles  and  their  debased  slaves, 
an  Independent  Roman  yeomanry.  He 
perceived  that  the  public  domain,  long 
nsnrped  by  the  Patricians,  if  appropri- 
ated to  the  people,  would  prevent  the 
concentration  of  wealth  and  stimulate 
the  pride  and  industrial  energies  of  the 
almost  hopeless  people ;  and,  had  his  pro- 
ject been  carried,  he  would  have  arrest- 
ed the  downward  career  of  his  country, 
and  perpetuated  for  centuries,  doubtless, 
the  early  Roman  virtue,  which  still  seems 
marvellous  to  us  in  its  dignity  and  force. 
But  the  designs  of  Gracchus  were  de- 
feated by  his  murder;  the  Patricians 
triumphed  ;  t  he  people  grew  poorer  and 
corrupter,  till  they  were  at  last  fed  like 
paupers  from  the  public  granaries ;  alter- 
nate insurrections  of  slaves  swept  the 
state  like  a  whirlwind ;  despots  Hke  Sylla, 
and  demagogues  like  Mnrius  convulsed 
society  by  civil  wars;  and,  finally,  the 
tyrant  OsBsar,  arose  to  reap  the  har- 
vest of  previous  distractions,  and  as  the 
only  salvation  from  profounder  miseries, 
to  erect  on  the  ruins  of  the  Republic  an 
irresponsible  monarchy. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  proceedings 
of  the  pro-slavery  party  so  long,  that  we 
have  left  ourselves  little  space  for  urging 
upon  other  parties  their  duties  in  the 
crises.  But  we  will  not  speak  to  them 
as  parties.  We  will  sav  to  them  as  Ame- 
ricans, as  freemen,  as  Ohristians,  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  all  divisions  and 
animosities  should  bo  laid  aside,  in  order 
to  rescue  this  great,  this  beautiful,  this 
glorious  land  from  a  hateful  domination. 
As  it  now  is,  no  man  who  expresses 
however  moderately,  a  free  opinion  ot 


the  slave-system  of  the  sooth,  b  allowed 
to  hold  any  office  of  profit  or  trust,  nnd« 
the  General  Gh)vemment  No  man  can  be 
President,  no  man  a  foreign  minister,  no 
man  a  tide-waiter,  even,  or  the  meanest 
scullion  in  the  federal  kitchen,  who  h» 
not  first  bowed  down  and  eaten  the  ^rt 
of  adherence  to  slavery.  Oh  I  (>hamele« 
debasement, — that  under  a  IJniop  formed 
for  the  establishment  of  liberty  and  jus- 
tice,— under  a  Union  born  of  the  agoniei 
and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  our 
parents, — a  Union  whose  mission  it  w« 
to  set  an  example  of  repablican  freedom, 
and  commend  it  to  the  pantiuff  nations 
of  the  world, — we  freemen  of  the  Umted 
States,  should  be  suffocated  by  politicians 
into  a  silent  acquiescence  with  despo- 
tism I  That  we  should  not  dare  to  ntter 
the  words  or  breathe  the  aspirations  of 
our  fathers,  or  propagate  their  principles, 
on  pain  of  ostracism  and  political  death  1 
just  Heaven !  into  what  depths  of  in&my 
and  insensibilitv  have  we  fallen  I 

We  repeat,  that  nniil  the  sentiment  of 
slavery  is  driven  back  to  its  originil 
bounds,  to  the  states  to  which  it  legiti- 
mately belongs,  the  people  of  the  North 
are  vassals.  Yet  their  emancipation  Is 
practicable  if  not  easy.  They  have  only 
to  evince  a  determination  to  be  fVee,  and 
they  are  free.  They  are  to  discard  all 
past  alliances,  to  put  aside  all  present 
fears,  to  dread  no  future  coalitions,  in  the 
single  hope  of  carrying  to  speedy  victory 
a  banner  inscribed  with  these  devices:^ 
The  Repeal  of  the  Fuorrivi  Slati 
Law, — The  Rebtobation  of  the  Mis- 
souri    OOMPBOMISR, — No     more     SlATI 

States, — No  more  Slave  Tekbitobibb, 
— The  Homestead  fob  Fbee  Men  ov 
THE  PuBuo  Lands. 
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n.  THB  FORBST. 


^pt  at  a  little  fartn-hoase  in  the 
3ds,  Iq  Milan  townsliip,  half  way 

the  Ooonecticot  and  the  An- 
in.  At  departing  in  the  morn- 
told  our  liost  that  we  should 
le  river  up  through  woods  to 

Bragg's  tavern.  "  Wal,"  said 
it  are's  easy  enough.  Gk)t  any 
3?"  ** Fireworks?"  I  queried 
In,  **  No."  Pin- wheels  whizzing 
Q  tree-trunks,  and  squibs  and 
eaders  popping  about  among 
'es  seemed  not  precisely  true 

Rockets  might  announce  our 
outs;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
fireworks,  as  part  of  a  woods- 
itfit,  seemed  rather  odd.  But 
id  answered,  in  seeming  sur- 
No?       Hain't    ye?      Wait    a 

So  he  entered  the  house  and 
returned  with  a  box  of  matches, 
3  delivered  to  us,  accompanying 
th  earnest  exhortations  never  to 

the  woods  without  fireworks, 
now  explained,  seemed  good  ad- 
nd  we  pocketed  it  and  the 
,  and  departed. 

me,  about  noon,  as  per  direction, 
ely  log-house  in  a  corn-patch, 
i  had  degenerated  into  a  mere 
d  might,  if  we  had  pursued  it 
jh,  have  ended,  like  the  Western 
,  in  a  squirrel-track,  and  rnn  up 
At  the  log-hut  we  got  dinner — 
forester's  meal :  bear's-meat, 
nilk,  potatoes,  and  bread  and 
a  most  refreshing  and  appetiz- 
tion,  for  which  we  were  charged 

of  ten  cents  each ;  a  different 
I  trow,  from  that  which  Win- 
Taylor  would  exact  for  viands  as 
i  in  like  quantity  and  quality, 
rever,  insisted  upon  paying  the 
reni-fee,  twenty-five  cents  each  ; 
1  for  which  we  received  careful 
IS,  two  or  three  biscuit,  and  a 
bear's-meat.  We  refused  more 
IS,  which  the  kindly  house-mo- 
uld have  pressed  upon  us,  as  it 
r  fifteen  miles  to  Bragg's  in  Er- 
place  where  we  intended  to  sup. 
ravelling  directions  were  clear, 

to  follow  up  the  right  (or  west) 
the  Androscoggin,  on  which  we 
r  about  three  miles,  to  circum- 


ambulate Indian  Pond,  which  was  de- 
scribed to  ns,  to  cross  the  river  at  the 
Seven  Islands,  and  find  a  straight  and 
easy  path  a  little  way  back  from  the 
river  bank  on  the  other  side.  So  we  de- 
parted; found  the  pond  and  the  islands; 
made  a  rait  of  loose  logs  and  withes, 
put  our  clothes  and  knapsacks  thereon, 
and  swam  the  river ;  not  withont  some 
dim  apprehensions  of  a  nip  of  the  toe 
from  a  snapping-turtle ;  rchdressed,  and 
plunged  into  the  woods  in  search  of  the 
"  straight  and  easy  path." 

We  moved  into  the  forest  at  a  right- 
angle  from  the  course  of  the  river,  and 
walked  straight  forward  about  two  miles, 
without  finding  any  path  of  any  kind, 
except  sundry  labyrinthine  cart-tracks 
which  generally  came  round  into  them- 
selves again  within  ten  rods,  in  a  manner 
tending  somewhat  to  perplex  the  unwa- 
ry. These  paths  ramble  about  without 
apparent  purpose ;  but  careful  inspection 
shows,  here  and  tliere,  within  a  few  feet 
of  their  edge,  the  close-cut  stump  of 
some  large  tree.  The  insidious  lumber- 
men have  thus  ruminated  through  the 
woods,  as  it  were  slyly  circulating  from 
tree  to  tree,  surprising  and  slaying  the 
old  forest  eiants  by  coming  upon  them 
through  these  hidden  and  stealthy 
routes. 

Having  thus  ventnred  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest  as  far  as  we  dared,  observ- 
ing our  due  right  line  of  march  by 
^^ sighting"  at  such  trees  as  were  in 
ran<^e  of  our  course,  and  having  failed  as 
aforesaid,  we  stopped  short  in  our  tracks, 
faced  square  about,  and  went,  like  the 
burglarious  Sawney,  "  bock  agen."  Then 
we  followed  the  river  bank  a  little  way, 
and  made  another  useless  dash  ofiT  into 
the  forest,  in  search  of  the  "straight 
and  easy  path."  In  several  such  explor- 
ations we  wasted  the  afternoon;  and 
night  overtook  us  in  the  woods.  By 
good  fortune  we  came,  in  the  midst  of 
our  uncomfortable  speculations  upon  the 
comfort  of  al  fresco  bedchambers,  upon 
a  "  logging-camp  " — a  dose-bnilt  snug 
log-hut  erected  by  lumbermen  for  resi- 
dence during  their  winter  work.  This 
we  speedily  entered ;  but  being  yet  raw 
in  woodcraft,  and  without  an  axe,  we 
only  made  an  insufficient  fire  inside  with 
such  chips  and  sticks  as  lay  about  the 
small  cleared  space   in  which  the  hnt 
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stood,  and  lay  down  with  our  feet  to- 
wards the  blaze,  on  the  hard  matted 
carpet  of  dry  spruce  twign.  We  ate  the 
small  relics  of  our  provisions;  for,  in 
confident  expectation  of  supping  in  Er- 
rol,  we  foolishly  threw  away  the  viati- 
cum  which  had  been  given  ns  at  dinner, 
except  the  lump  of  meat,  and  a  biscuit. 
Of  that  wastefulness  we  repented  that 
evening,  and  repented  more  next  day. 

We  slept  cold  and  uneasily;  waking 
often;  each,  as  he  waked,  replenishing 
the  fire.  Our  beds  were  as  hard  as  a 
floor.  We  had  no  covering  but  our 
clothes.  The  night  air  wan  chilly  and 
damp,  and  more  so  from  the  fogs  that 
crept  up  out  of  the  river  and  thickened 
the  atmosphere.  With  the  first  light  of 
the  morning  we  arose  and  prepared  to 
go  forward.  The  dreary,  grey  air  seem- 
ed as  cold  as  winter.  Wet  and  raw,  it 
damped  us  close,  settled  upon  our  gar- 
ments, cleaved  stickily  to  our  flesh,  and 
defied  our  shivering  efforts  to  repel  its 
attacks  by  the  warmth  of  the  fire.  A 
warm  night's  rest  will,  of  itself,  supply 
no  inconsiderable  power  of  resistance  to 
cold ;  but  our  animal  warmth  had  been 
undergoing  a  process  of  exhaustion  all 
pight  long ;  and  it  was  with  a  very 
shrivelled  and  stiffened  feeling  that  we 
commenced  our  breakfastless  and  inde- 
finite walk.  We  made  one  more  fooli^^h 
attempt  to  discover  the  visionary  path 
which  it  had  been  the  object  of  our 
wasted  afternoon  to  find ;  and  then  re- 
solved, as  we  ought  to  have  done  the 
day  before  at  noon,  to  hold  straight  up 
the  river  bank  until  we  should  come  to 
Errol.  So,  for  some  hour:*  we  did,  but 
our  progress  was  slow.  Empty  stomaclis 
and  Steepler's  niirhts  are  not  good  prepa- 
rations for  lonj?  walks.  Besides,  Harry's 
ancles,  which  had  been  becoming  weak 
for  several  days,  under  the  unaccustomed 
labor  of  so  much  travel  over  su(;h  rujrjred 
routes,  begun  to  fail.  He  walked  weakly 
and  slowly ;  stumbled  at  the  slijrhtest 
obstacle ;  and  even  fell  flat  down  with- 
out stumbling,  from  sheer  inability  to 
contract  the  muscles  of  the  leg  and  foot. 
Struggling  iilonir,  we  worked  our  difficult 
wiiy  onwards  until  nearly  noon,  when 
suddenly  we  came  through  a  peri)lexing 
thicket  of  blackberry  briars,  out  upon 
the  steep  bnnk  of  a  filthy,  muddy  creek, 
that  came  slowly  d«>wn  from  one  side  of 
the  river  valley,  through  a  wide,  flat, 
alder  swamp.  As  is  natural  (apa  yc,  as 
Prof.  H.  would  say  that  Homer  would 
say),  our  enterprise  had  diminished  with 
our  strength.    Neither  of  us  dared  wade 


this  Styz-like  stream.  Its  slow,  brown 
current  told  of  deep,  soft  mud  below; 
and  if  either  of  us,  boldly  venturing  fast- 
ward,  should  sink  therein,  it  was  pretty 
evident  that,  unless  he  should  help  him- 
self out,  he  would  stay  there ;  fi>r  small 
aid  could  come  from  such  **  weary  widiti 
forlorn."  We  looked  at  the  sti&y  otjz 
in  desnairing  mooil.  Harry  sat  down 
upon  tne  gn>und,  and  announced  that  be 
should  decidedly  not  attempt  crosung 
any  such  brook  as  that.  I  urged  him  to 
come  up  the  country  a  little  and  seek  a 
ford.  But,  upon  brief  consideration,  be 
refused;  explaining  that,  in  fact,  be 
would  not  go  any  whither.  He  pro- 
posed, unless  washed  off  or  carried  awsy, 
to  die  upon  the  spot ;  for  walk  ftutbcr 
he  neither  would  nor  could.  Nor  wn 
he  unreasonable.  He  had  come  the  lait 
half  mile  only  by  leaning  upon  mj 
shoulder ;  and  even  if  his  spirit  had  been 
willing,  his  flesh  was  entirely  too  weak 
to  reinforce  it. 

But  now  what  was  to  be  done?  If 
Harry  was  weak,  I  was  not  strong. 
Neither  of  us  had  eaten  more  than  a 
mouthful  or  two  since  the  day  before  at 
noon.  Our  various  rambles  in  the  forest, 
if  laid  off  in  a  straight  lino,  could  not  have 
measured  much  less  than  thirty  miles; 
and  that  not  of  smooth  walking  over  a 
cleared  road,  but  of  crawling,  stooping, 
shoving,  scratching,  squeezing,  jumping, 
climbing,  and  many  another  manoenvre 
unknown  to  the  machine-gymnast ;  for 
such  a  vile  tangle  of  a  forest^  full  (tf 
stumps,  stones,  briars,  hills,  bogs,  and  all 
imaginable  impeditnents,  I  am  sure  ne- 
ver was  penetrated  before.  This  thirty 
miles  of  ogility,  therefore,  being  equal  to 
(say)  fifty  of  ordinary  walking,  had 
pretty  well  exhausted  us  both.  The  deep 
creek  flowed  stnpidly  alon^?,  not  more 
than  a  rod  wide,  but  as  impassable  to  ui 
as  if  it  had  been  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

At  last,  I  told  Harry  that  I  w<iuld  go 
forward  myself  without  him.  1  left  my 
knapsack  in  his  charge,  that  I  might  be 
the  lit;hter  for  pushing  into  Errol.  I 
gave  him  matches  to  make  a  tire,  in  case 
evening  should  find  him  there.  I  told 
him  that  unless  I  die<l  in  the  woods 
(which  I  s|)Ocified  that  I  could  not  think 
myself  to  have  been  allowed  to  grow  up 
to  my  present  ape  and  size— 1«)  say 
nothing  of  general  accomplishments— 
for  the  purpo>e  of  doing)  I  would  reach 
Errol,  from  which  we  could  not  be  more 
than  six  or  eight  miles  distant,  that  even- 
ing, and  would  send  a  boat  back  for  hiuL 
Lastly,  to  make  his  discovery  the  i 
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Uy  charged  him  to  stay  precisely 
le  was,  lest  tlie  comiDg  aid  should 
find  him.  This  he  promised  to 
.nd  thereapoQ  I  left  him  sitting 
poo  the  steep  bank  at  the  oonfiu- 
the  creek  and  the  Androscog^n, 
lowed  the  former  back  into  the 

After  ascending  it  for  a  mile  or 
and  a  ^'  logging  road,"  which  en- 
le  swamp  on  the  hither  side,  and 
I  thought  I  could  see  entering  tlie 
3  woods.  Here  I  crossed;  the 
of  the  creek  being  as  hard  as  a 
irbich  very  likely  it  was  all  the 
»wn.  Now  again  I  fancied  that 
h  would  lead  me  straight  to  Er- 
t  forthwith  it  began  to  twist  and 
id  at  last  diverged  five  ways  at 
hereupon  I  deserted  it,  and  turn- 
a  towards  the  river. 
I  began  to  be  faint.  The  cold 
parted  with  early  morning,  and 
>e  luid-day  rays  of  a  sun  unrea- 

powerful  even  for  June,  fell 
mong  the  trees,  and  stagnated  in 
t  windless  shade  beneath.  Not  a 
lifted  the  leaves.  If  there  was 
leze  outside  of  the  forest,  it  did 
ch  liie.  My  limbs  became  unstea- 
rew  drowsy  as  I  stepped.  Those 
»ds,  never  cleared,  are  difficult,  to 
9.     The  land  lies  in  steep  and 

ridges,  running  athwart  the 
of  the  river.  Every  step  was  be- 
icb  fiiot  of  fxround  harbored  its 
parate  impediment.  A  stump;  a 
md  prickly  iir-tree  top ;  a  dense 
y  thicket;  a  bog,  with  a  black 
of  shiny  black  water,  or  shiny 
mud,  studded  with  waggling, 
rous  hummocks  of  wiry  grass ; 
tfiil  pit  just  deep  enough  to  cause 
iment  and  anger  at  the  jar  of  an 
stedly  long  step,  or  suddenly  to 
tidize  the  weary  walker,  upon  a 
rope  of  green-briar  vines,  and  to 
le  rending  of  his  flesh  or  his  gar- 
ipon  a  ragged  stick  or  a  sharp 
a  thick  swamp-oak  tree,  with 
roughs  jealously  shadowing  down 
ground ;  a  great  nest  of  granite 
^ith  edges  raw  and  sharp,  in  case 
quick  gripe  of  any  humnn  htmd, 
ncounter  with  any  human  sliin; 
e,  and  many  more,  hedged  up  my 
The  peculijir  sensation  of  tho- 
)mptiness  too  long  continued,  be- 
iippear  in  my  stomach.  Whereas 
^aii  should  have  been  resting  from 
irortable  exercise  of  managing  a 
eakfast,  it  had  in  fact  now  been 
f  and  growliugly  empty  since  the 
IV.— 17 


day  before.  Oonstant  exercise,  the  dry 
shrivelling  weariness  of  cold  sleep,  co- 
pious perspiration  from  violent  exertion 
under  still  hot  sunbeams,  and  in  the 
stagnant  vapory  air  of  the  low  tliick 
growing  woodland,  had  first  exhausted 
my  muscles.  They  forthwith  drew 
through  the  blood,  upon  the  stomach; 
saying,  as  it  were,  "At  sight,  pay  to  the 
right  (or  left,  as  the  case  may  be)  leg,  or 
bearer,  so  mqph  strength."  But  tlie  in- 
stitution drawn  upon,  not  having  been 
put  in  funds  by  the  central  house,  charg- 
ed with  the  supervision  of  both  the  par- 
ties to  this  transaction,  had  to  answer 
"uo  effects;"  and  the  protestation  of 
this  draft  naturally  disturbed  existing 
business  arrangements.  My  stomach,  in 
fact,  having  become  desperate  at  the 
gloomy  prospect,  and  the  deficiency  of 
assets,  seemed  to  have  "absquatulated," 
leaving  a  vast  and  aching  void,  and  cla- 
morous creditors.  I  tied  my  handker- 
chief tightly  around  mv  waist,  which  in 
some  measure  relieved  the  dreadful  gnaw- 
ing which  I  began  to  feel. 

More  wea  ily  and  feebly  I  ascended 
each  hiU,  an> '  almost  fell  down  the  de- 
scent on  the  other  side.  To  gnawing 
hunger  now  was  superadded  intense 
thirst.  Of  drinks,  however,  I  had  great 
choice— -namely,  between  the  soup  of 
decayed  wood,  and  festering  last  yearns 
leaves  tliat  crept  along  each  little  ravine, . 
and  the  warm  water  of  the  river.  Each 
in  turn  I  drank  greedily ;  eacii,  as  soon 
as  swallowed,  came  back  by  the  way  it 
had  gone  down.  A  few  such  experi- 
ments sufficed  to  satisfy  me  that  that 
drink  did  not  agree  with  me,  and  like»  • 
wise  pretty  weU  to  exhaust  the  small 
remnant  of  my  strength.  I  sat  down  on^ 
rock,  log,  or  ffronnd,  at  every  few  steps ; 
and  every  Selay  seemed  sweeter.  I 
hardly  cared  to  niake  the  effort  necessary 
to  get  out  of  the  woods,  if  I  had  seen . 
houses  and  helpers  within  a  hundred 
rods.  I  began  to  grow  light-headed  from 
the  combined  effects  of  fatigue,  hunger, . 
thirst  and  heat.  I  beguiled  the  way  with 
grotesque  monologue,  quips  and  quirks, 
silly  laughter,  or  recitations  of  scraps  of 
prose  or  poetry,  as  they  wandered 
through  my  mind.  Why  was  1, 1  inquir- 
ed of  myself,  like  the  starling  in  Sterne? 
Because,  I  replied  again,  "  1  can^t  get 
out."  What,  I  asked,  varying  my  conun- 
drum from  the  punnic  to  the  anagram 
matic  species,  is  the  difference  between 
me  and  the  doct  ?  That,  I  replied,  thev 
are  predestinated,  and  I  pedestrinated, 
to  be  saved.    And  so  on  into. the  depths- 
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of  bathos  and  of  inane  absurdity.  Then 
I  pleased  myself  with  select  recitations 
from  Miiciiulav's  martial  lyrics  of  "  Ilor%- 
tius"'  and  "^lie  Buttle'  of  the  Lake 
Regillus."  It  occurred  to  me  that  Mr. 
M.,  in  the  fonner  *'I-Ay,"  had  used  a 
somewhat  profane  iUustration,  not  here- 
tofore criiicisetl,  in  the  following  lines, 
describing  the  full  of  the  bridge : 

"  And  like  a  d— n,  the  inigl)t7  wreck 
Lay  right  athwart  the  stream." 

Then  all  at  once  llood^s  gliastly  lines 
rose  up  in  my  mind : 

"  Their  JawA  were  bloody  and  crriin,  good  Lord  I 
BqI  the  beggarman,  where  was  he  ? 
There  was  naught  of  him  but  some  ribbons  of  rags 
Beneath  the  gallows  tree." 

And  with  the  words  the  fearful  picture 
limned  itself  before  me — the  low-browed 
villain  perched  upon  his  liorrid  tree, 
white  with  a  remorse  and  an  agony  of 
loneliness  so  keen  as  to  bite  even  through 
the  crust  of  long  years  of  crime  and  vio- 
lence; tlie  pattering,  thronging  gallop, 
the  tierce  hungry  eyes,  the  lean  and 
savage  forms,  the  eager  snarling  whine 
■  of  the  wild  dogs  as  they  tore  along  \\\H)n 
tl»eir  scent  of  human  blood.  I  will  not 
fnriiior  enounce  the  diorama  of  horrors 
thai  piissed  across  my  sight  as  I  tottcre*! 
foohslUy  ab  >ut,  or  sat  resting  against  a 
rock  or  a  tree,  Rnt  so  high  ran  the 
morbid  activity  of  my  imagination,  thut 
even  the  low  ripple  of  the  rapid  river 
just  by,  suggested  to  me  the  coming  of 
the  death-hounds ;  and  scarcely  did  I  re- 
assure myself  by  watching  as  delibe- 
rately as  1  could  the  ntler  and  desolate 
stillness  that  broodt-d  in  tlie  listless  air, 
and  spread  miles  and  miles  away,  unbro- 
ken by  song  of  bird  or  cry  of  beast,  by 
any  sound  save  the  rippling  river,  my  own 
crackling  steps,  and  my  mindless  words 
and  laugliter.  It  was  long  past  noon.  I 
almost  resolved  to  lie  down  and  wait^ 
rather  than  longer  to  endure  the  struggle 
of  climbing  and  walking  farther,  under 
the  over-mastering  and  accumulating  load 
of  faintness  and  fatigue.  As  I  worked 
stupidly  ah>ng,  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
river  bank,  I  looked  forward  and  saw, 
across  the  wide  sweep  of  water,  in  a 
bend  of  the  river,  upon  whoso  outer  side 
I  was  journey iug,  a  s<iuare  cleared  lot, 
planted  down  among  tlie  wckkIs  on  a 
long  sloping  hillside.  Away  in  a  trice 
Iiurriod  the  uncomfortable  visions  that 
had  huunted  niu.  Clearings  implied  axes, 
■axes  men.  men  houses,  houses  Jim  BraggV 


tavern ;  and  naing  logic  as  an  antidote  to 
real  and  imaginary  ills,  I  gathered  aptbe 
tattered  remnant  of  my  re8oluti(»n  aod 
my  strengtli,  and  put  my  best  fijirt  fi»re- 
niost  for  a  last  effort.  It  tuight  have  beiri) 
half-a-mile;  and  another  half  mile  I 
think  I  could  not  have  gtme.  Upon  com- 
ing out  from  the  hot  deep  shadow  mI  the 
woods  into  the  hotter  open  sumdiine,  tlie 
bright  beams  from  the  west  smote  iiie 
with  irresistible  force.  I  had  Just  time 
to  look  hurriedly  from  the  vantage-ground 
of  the  open  field,  to  the  north-W€«t,  np 
the  river.  I  barely  saw  the  hiehway, 
the  bridge,  houses  on  the  other  side;  and 
directing  my  failing  footsteps  to  a  dump 
of  small  trees,  I  fell  prone  beneath  their 
shadow,  among  briars,  charcoal,  turf^tod 
dirt,  laid  my  handkerchief  over  ray  ftoe 
to  keep  off  the  mosquitoes,  straighteoed 
my  limbs  to  their  utmost  extent,  and  lay 
as  if  dead,  save  for  breathing,  for  n 
hour.  Then  I  rose,  crossed  tlie  field, 
climbed  into  the  highway,  crossed  the 
bridge,  entered  the  bar-room,  siumUtd 
into  a  chair,  u»ld  anybody — I  saw  two  or 
three  people,  but  distinguished  nothing 
accurately — to  give  me  some  bread  and 
milk,  and  then  to  send  a  boat  down  the 
river  after  Harry,  the  place  of  whose 
sojourn  I  described.  My  appearance, 
which  must  have  been  ghastly  enough, 
created  quite  a  stir.  The  food  I  liftd 
asked  w&s  quickly  brought,  but  I  coold 
not  eat  a  single  mouthful.  At  the  recom- 
mendation of  ttie  landlord  I  went  straijdit 
to  bed,  and  succeeded  in  sleeping  an  huur 
or  two. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  I  awoke: 
came  down  stairs  and  lingered  about  the 
door  in  delicious  rest,  delicious  moonlight; 
inquired  for  Harry.  There  was  as  yet 
no  news.  In  a  little  while,  however,  the 
messenger  by  the  way  of  the  river  re- 
turned alone.  He  ha!d  gone  down  the 
stream  to  its  junction  with  the  mnddy 
creek ;  had  found  embers  of  an  expiring 
fire,  and  my  knapsack  (which  he  brought 
witli  him),  hung  on  a  stake  close  to  tlie 
water's  edge;  and  nothing  more.  He 
had  followed  up  the  creek  a  mile  or  two, 
and  found  traces  of  some  one's  fording 
it^  but  whether  these  were  mine  or  Har- 
ry V,  did  not  appear ;  had  shonted,  with 
no  reply  but  the  faint  echo  of  the  woods; 
and  in  defect  of  reasonable  expectation 
of  finding  the  lost  man  in  the  night,  and 
in  the  great  expanse  of  primeval  forest, 
had  returned. 

There  was  no  use  in  further  immediate 
efforts.  Perhaps  Harry  might  reach  the 
tavern  in  the  course  of  the  night.    Per- 
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e  had  gone  straight  eastward — bo 
i«n  of  the  place  suggented — and 
return  to  Errol  next  day,  from  the 
tients  in  that  direction.  They  did 
ink  there  was  nmch  danger.  Bat 
antoms  haunted  me  of  ray  friend, 
through  inanition  or  unendurable 
less,  in  some  black  bog  or  under 
iceep  ledge ;  wearing  out  the  long 
in  agony  from  a  broken  limb;  or 

and  speechless,  and  unable  to 
dmself  or  even  to  signify  his  pre- 
to  helpers  close  at  hand.  If  such 
i  be  the  case,  I  reasoned,  how  hope- 
be  task  of  finding  him,  hidden 
by  hi;)  unhappy  fate  in  the  far 
'  reoesses  of  the  forest!  A  rook,  a 
>le,  might  be  the  veil  which  should 
him  from  the  saving  hands  almost 
I  reach ;  which  should  be  exchanged 
tor  the    impenetrable  curtain  of 

And  how  could  I  return  home 
trry  such  news  to  his  father  ? 
these  reveries  did  not  mend  the 
•;  and  fatigue  ensured  their  dis- 
1  before  the  deep  sleep  which  held 
til  morning.  Then,  however,  but 
enewed  strength  and  better  hope, 
5,  found  the  boatman  of  last  even- 
nd  with  him  paddled  down  the 
carrying  food  and  drink.  About 
mile  above  the  point  where  I  had 
irry,  we  were  hailed  by  a  spectral 
g  being  who  was  brushing  along 
•h  the  wet  bushes  on  the  river  bank, 
ho  turned  out  to  be  our  man.  But 
were  his  trowsers  ?  Had  the  mus- 
s  bitten  them  off?  No ;  they  were 
knapsack ;  he  had  bestowed  them 
to  save  rents,  and  was  promenad- 
e  forest  in  his — coat.  That  was 
St  question,  and  that  the  answer, 
^e  speedily  helped  him  aboard  the 
seated  him  snugly  in  the  bow,  and 
Qoed  him  to  sundry  new  acquaint- 
viz.,  one  large  mass  of  bread  and 
and  cheese;  item^  one  fiat  bottle 
•and-water.  Unto  tliese  he  "did 
eriously  incline;"  and  afforded  us, 
homeward  way,  a  doliijhtful  spec- 
l)oth  as  a  specimen  of  the  curious 
um  to  which  "  roughing  it  in  the 
for  twenty  hours  may  reduce  a 
ieming  youth  of  nineteen,  and  as 
;ry  man  enjoying  food.  His  *'con- 
ons,"  which  he  put  on  after  coming 
,  were  merely  watery  "solutions 
tinuity" — sopping  wet,  and  aggre- 
i  of  large  and  varied  orifices,  bor- 
as it  were,  and  separated,  as  clus- 
lakes  by  narrow  lands,  by  slender 
>f  broadcloth.    One  section  of  the 


bifurcated  garment  was  split  clear  from 
waist  to  ancle,  and  the  other  nearly  as 
far.  No  portion  of  superficies  two  inches 
square  lacked  its  hole.  His  coat  was 
scarred  by  a  ghastly  wound  which  reached 
almost  around  his  waist,  as  if  a  sickle 
had  been  set  close  to  him  and  violentlj 
jerked.  His  knapsack  was  wet  through, 
and  hung,  fiabby  and  squashing,  at  tiis 
back.  His  face  was  burnt  as  red  as  fire, 
and  further  inflamed,  and  fairly  rough- 
ened, by  the  bites  of  insects. 

When  "  the  sacred  rage  of  hunger''  was 
appeased,  he  told  his  doleful  tale.  Ho 
had  waited  af^er  my  departure,  until  he 
became  tired  of  waiting,  and  then,  ap- 
plying to  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
some  fallaoious  criterion  which  be  insist- 
ed upon  calling  "the  doctrine  of 
chances"— of  mwcbances,  I  suggested — 
he  came  to  the  comfortable  conclusion 
that  I  had  broken  my  left  leg,  and  was, 
in  all  human  probability,  bawling  or 
groaning,  in  sf>me  locality  not  well  defin- 
ed, but  at  any  rate  safely  out  of  earshot 
of  everybody.  Therefore,  he  ratiocinated, 
I  would  not  reach  Errol.  Therefore  no 
boat  would  come  for  him ;  and  if  he  got 
there  at  all,  he  concluded,  he  must  do  it 
by  the  help  of  the  articles  in  his  boots, 
although  they  mighty  as  the  poet  sings. 

"  Sprang, 

And  weak  and  feeble  be.** 

So  he  undertook  to  advance;  and  foiiad 
that  he  had  better  stayed  (see  proverb) 
safe  in  his  frying-pan.  For  a  damp  was 
thrown  over  his  expectations  by  means 
of  an  unlucky  stumble  in  fording  that 
vile  creek ;  in  whose  muddy  and  ill- 
omened  stream  he  wet  himself  from  head 
to  foor,  and  converted  his  knapsack  into 
a  leathern  bag-pudding.  He  wet  his 
matches,  too.  S>),  wherr  after  a  little  he 
found  that  he  must  positively  camp  out 
that  night,  it  also  appeared  that  he  could 
kindle  no  fire,  and  that  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  become  the  unresisting  victim 
of  the  three  hideous  tribes  who  roam 
throughout  the  Northern  woods — that 
abominable  trinity  of  plagues,  musquitoes, 
gn?its  and  satid-fiies.  He  therefore  com- 
piled a  great  heap  of  brushwood,  crawl- 
ed into  the  midst  of  it,  covered  his  face 
with  his  handkerchief,  and  lay  down,  in 
the  fallacions  hope  that  he  migl^t  elu<le 
the  blood-sucking  gentry.  Why  should 
they  expect  to  find  anything  to  eat  in  Th« 
middle  of  a  great  pile  of  bushes  ?  But 
they  illogicalty  came  singing  in,  and  by 
morning  had  transformed  his  "phizma 
hogany''  into  the  likeness  of  the  fuL 
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uioon  in  a  fog.  He  rose  early,  and  was 
manfully  pusliing  on  for  Errol  when  we 
met  liim. 

We  enjoyed  a  pleasant  rest  of  two  or 
three  days,  preparatory  to  a  grand  trout- 
log  expedition  up  the  Magalloway  Kiver. 


HL— THE  f^Agg. 

I  shall  not  delay  to  relate  circumstan- 
tiall y  our  days  of  fly-fishing  ainoDg  the 
speckled  salrnon  trout — how  we  made 
nies  as  large  as  hnmming-birds,  of  wors- 
ted and  all  sorts  of  funny  ingredients; 
how  the  savage  fish  would  leap  their 
full  length  out  of  the  water  aft«r  the 
bare-faced  humbug  ^^witli  a  hook  to 
it;"  how  we  "camped  out,"  living  on 
"  frizzled  pork"  (which  is  not  pork  curl- 
e«l  with  curling-ttmgs,  but  impaled  on  a 
sharp  stick  and  toasted  over  the  fire)  and 
bread,  eaten  off  extemporaneous  birch 
bark  plates,  with  one-pronged  stick  forks; 
how  we  always  kindled  our  fire  with  the 
crockery  of  our  last  meal ;  how  I  indoc- 
trinated our  worthy  guide  in  the  art  and 
mystery  of  preparing  fried  bread,  the  re- 
t;ipe  for  which,  by  the  way,  I  will  send 
to  any  part  of  the  Union,  m>on  the  re- 
ceipt of  One  Dollar  poai  pala^  and  which 
is  a  delicacy  "as  is  ekalled  by  few  and 
excelled  by  none  ;"  and  many  other  such 
acts  then  and  there  did.  Let  it  snflSce 
that  we  bagged,  one  afternoon,  eighty 
pounds  of  trout  in  about  two  hours — the 
Lirjfer  ones  being  about  the  size  of  shad ; 
and  that  from  our  two  days'  sport,  wo 
H:dte<l  down,  to  bring  home,  al>out  one 
hundred  and  fitHy  pounds  of  the  same. 
They  never  came  home,  however.  I 
could  put  my  finger  on  the  very  reach 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  in  the  Fifteen 
Mile  Falls,  above  Barnet,  Vt.,  where 
those  fish — horreseo  (and  grumhl^co) 
re/erem — went  out  through  the  bottom 
(»f  a  staved  firkin,  and  paved  the  stony 
l)ed  of  the  river.  A  capsize  did  the  bu- 
siness, as  I  was  running  the  Falls,  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  ;  tiie  fish  taking  that  op- 

rTtunity  to  secure  their  inde|>endeuce. 
suppose  that  I  ouglit  to  be  thankful 
that  I  did  not  stay  along  with  my  trout ; 
for  I  was  shot  suddenly  into  eight  feet  of 
foam  an'',  water  at  tlie  foot  of  a  short 
pitch  in  the  river,  in  intimate  combina- 
tion with  an  axe,  a  frying  pan,  a  junk  of 
^It  pork,  a  bread-bag  and  a  knapsack; 
ruid  was  further  inroMimoded  by  the  boat, 
which  took  so  sharp  a  slew  in  the  switl 
Ditch  of  the  fall,  getting  a  friendly  hoist, 


also,  from  a  rock  which  poked  np  it» 
ngly  hard  black  nose  just  in  the  wrong 
place,  tJhat  she  was  instantaueoiulT  oTc^ 
set  and  driven  under,  coming  down  ■ 
top  of  me,  like  a  shell  on  a  tortoise.  But 
I  crawled  out — ^indeed,  if  I  liadn't  done 
BO  I  could  not  say  so.  But  all  thisii 
pai'tly  what  I  said  I  would  not  nay,  and 

fartly  what  I  did  not  say  I  would  My. 
resume — in  the  political  sense,  I  mflin, 
as  territory  is  re-annexed  to  the  United 
States,  which  they  never  owned ;  otrictly 
I  should  liave  to  say  I  ttim^— my  narri- 
tive. 

We  had  returned  from  our  fiahiDg  trip, 
and  were  resting  at  the  tavern,  readug 
bathetic  flash  novels  and  dozing  about 
the  neighborho(»d,  when  suddenly  tbe 
little  skiff,  in  which  I  had  helped  briog 
Harry  up  the  river,  suggested  to  me  a 
delightful  idea.  She  was  a  ten-foot,  flit- 
bottomed,  narrow  little  duck  of  a  cnft, 
sided  about  eight  inches  high  and  fife- 
eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  nearly  a« 
light  as  a  canoe,  built  for  paddling,  and 
just  large  enough  for  *^  one  inside.^'  '  In- 
deed, 1  hauled  her  ashore  with  one  hand, 
turned  her  over,  lifted  her  upon  my  back 
and  carried  her  easily,  as  the  Britons  did 
their  coracles.  It  was  evidently  so  ex- 
pedient &s  to  be  substantially  a  necesBitr, 
tliat  I  should  stow  her  with  proTisioiia 
and  tackle,  and  go  off  alone  to  wander 
about  Uml>ag(>g  for  a  few  days.  So— 
it  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon— 
I  made  ready,  and  with  a  cautioiiaiy 
spare  ])addle,  departed.  Mr.  Bragg 
warned  "me,  however,  by  no  means  to 
cross  Umbagog  that  evening,  as  there  had 
been  a  high  wind  all  day,  and  my  pre- 
sumed inexperience  in  the  use  of  the 
paddle  certified  him  that  I  sliould  be 
swamped  in  the  open  lake.  He  there- 
fore advised  me  to  camp  that  night  in 
the  meadows  tiiis  side  the  lake,  and  to 
defer  my  lacu-^trine  navigation  until 
morning.  In  this  irgurious  underesti- 
mate of  my  boatinanship  I  acquiesced 
for  the  time,  lest  the  use  of  the  boat 
should  be  flatly  refused  me;  and  made 
diligent  inquiry  after  that  precise  spot  in 
the  aforesaid  meadows,  most  suitable  for 
a  bedroom.  But  in  the  deep  recexses  of 
my  own  soul,  "»m6  peetore  uno^^  I  re- 
solved not  to  sleep  that  night  except  be- 
neath the  gloomy  curtains  of  the  ancient 
forest  on  the  further  side  of  the  lake  in 
the  great  state  of  Maine.  I  had  not 
dared  so  many  dangers  upon  the  salt 
water  (videlicet  Long  Island  Sound  and 
New  York  harbor)  and  upon  the  fresh 
(videlicet     Winnipiseogee,    Oonnecticat 
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and  Lake  Erie)  to  be  dismayed  by 
arable  land-lubber  of  a  stray  "  one- 
*  tempest  uf)  in  the  backwoods, 
anclied  my  little  boat  in  the  middle 
)  golden  afternoon,  and  paddled 
7  np  the  river.  The  strong  wind 
.  over  the  forests  both  sides  of  me, 
aped  across  the  stream  high  over 
lad ;  bat  the  lofty  walls  of  trees 
;  off  from  my  watery  path,  and  the 
d  slept  smoothly,  in  ntter  stillness, 
dling  is  a  beantiful  mode  of  pro- 
iL  A  shadow  of  indirection  and 
ity  has  hung  about  the  oarsman^s 
er  since  the  days  of  By-ends'  great- 
'ather,  that  waterman  of  doubtful 
who  looked  one  way  and  rowed 
)r.  But  paddling — would  that  it 
Dame  of  nobler  sound — is  an  honest 
it-forward  business.  You  (pro- 
yon  paddle)  see  wliere  you  are 
and  what  is  before  you.  You  do 
lobly  look  back  and  pore  upon  the 
fioant  ripples  and  bubbles  that 
faintly  on  your  track.  The  un- 
i  wave  stretches  before  you  and 
*e  carried  forward  in  mind  to  the 
hat  remains  to  be  done;  not  back- 
to  glorify  over  that  already  per- 
l.  It  is  a  delicate  accomplishment, 
rer,  and  a  graceful.  Any  two- 
1  loon  can  pull  at  the  balanced 
A  baboon  has  all  that  is  necessary, 
jtrecgth  to  wit.  But  the  delicate 
the  paddle-blade,  the  light  touch 
taves  the  water,  to  counteract  the 
lal  aberration  from  the  repeated 
I  on  the  same  side ;  these  demand 
tioed  hand,  a  quick  eye,  and  an 
le  for  detailed  artistically  finished 
ion.  With  a  shade,  therefore,  of 
;  diffidence,  I  confess  that  I  can 
In  confirmation  hereof  I  will 
single  fact,  namely:  that  after  my 
from  this  present  expedition,  it 
dd  that  none  of  the  large  sharp- 
oats  of  that  vicinity,  pulling  from 
>  six  oars,  and  manned  by  two 
6  men,  had  dared  to  venture  out, 
the  prevalence  of  the  gale  in 
height  I  crossed  the  lake  in  a  bkiff 
ighing  a  hundred  pounds. 
;ly  and  alone  I  glided  northward 
jtward,  until  towards  sunset,  when 
1^  from  the  woods,  into  the  wide 
;ra98  meadows  which  wait  upon 
on  of  the  lake  and  the  river.  The 
Qg  straight  reach  enabled  me  to 
dark  tossing  waves  upon  the  open 
)eyond.  The  sun  was  low  behind 
i  the  air  already  chilly  with  ap- 
ng  night.     Tlie  rank  green-mea- 


dow edge  was  obsequiously  bowing  in 
long  ranks  before  the  irregular  gusts  of 
the  strong  northwester.  I  could  not  re- 
sist a  fancy  that  the  idle  obeisances  of  the 
grass  were  to  escort  me  onwards;  jm- 
htely  waving  me  out  to  the  dark  rough 
water,  as  if  to  say  "walk  in,  if  vmi 
please;  you  are  entirely  at  liberty,  l^it 
see  what  you'll  get."  On  the  extreni.* 
verge  of  the  river  bank  I  hauled  up  my 
skiff,  and  stepping  ashore,  stood  up  a 
moment  to  see— which  way  to  go.  Um- 
bagog  lay  before  me,  stretching  out  of 
sight  to  north  and  south,  framed  Iri  deep 
forests  except  where  dose  to  me  the  wide 
level  of  alluvial  meadow  opened  back 
from  the  water.  There  were  only  wind- 
swept sedge,  tossing  waves,  and  dreary 
woods.  No  sign  of  life,  neither  smoke 
nor  clearing,  was  visible.  A  dark  sha- 
dow, as  if  even  sunlight  grudged  to 
haunt  80  lonely  a  place,  seemed  to  have 
settled  down  over  the  lake,  and  indeed 
was  really  stealing  down  upon  it  from 
over  the  tree-tops  on  the  western  side ; 
I  could  indistinctly  discern,  opposite  me, 
the  deep  bay  at  the  head  of  which  I  had 
been  told  that  there  was  good  fishing. 
Thither  I  at  once  determined  to  go,  and 
there  or  thereabouts  to  sleep.  In  despite, 
therefore,  of  the  high  wind  and  the  ad- 
monitions of  my  landlord,  I  embarked 
once  more,  stowing  my  little  cargo  well 
forward,  so  as  to  trim  the  boat  as  evenly 
as  possible.  At  first  I  sneered  a  little  at 
Mr.  Bragg's  apprehensions.  But.  When 
I  came  fairly  out  upon  the  lake,  I  saw 
that  he  was  not  so  far  wrong ;  and  that 
I  should  have  a  g(X)d  pull  for  it,  if  I  got 
across  at  all.  W^ves  are  more  precipi- 
tous— shorter,  as  the  phrase  is, — in  shal- 
low, than  in  deep  water.  Umbagog  is 
quite  shallow ;  and  the  short  jerking  seas 
were  faced  as  perpendicularly  as  a  wall, 
besides  being  crested  with  curly  "  white- 
caps,"  signifying  that  they  were  quite 
ready  to  jump  aboard  of  anything  aooes- 
sible.  The  lively  skiff  surged  up  and 
down  like  a  rearing  horse ;  her  quarter 
gunwale  at  every  plunge  coming  down 
within  an  inch  of  the  water,  and  many 
times  fairly  under  it,  shipping  gallons  at 
a  time.  Even  if  I  had  desired  retreat,  it 
would  have  been  hopeless  for  me,  wea- 
ried with  my  long  pull  up  the  river,  to  at- 
tempt working  back  to  its  outlet.  If  I 
pulled  straight  across  the  lake,  I  was  sure 
to  be  swamped  by  some  billow  from  be- 
hind ;  for  I  could  not  outrun  the  wave^j. 
And  now,  when  I  was  midway  in  my 
passage,  the  dancing  white-capsjutnpoJ 
iiigher  and  wilder  than  ever,  in  joy  at 
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having  secured  a  prey.  I  looked  behind 
me  to  the  setting  sun,  and  was  so  startled 
at  the  wild  scene  that  I  niisited  a  stroke, 
and  nearly  fell  overboard.  I  hod  not 
realized  the  height  of  the  waves  while 
lo«>kin£r  at  them  from  behind.  But  they 
(juitL'  Iiid  I  he  low  shore  I  had  left  except 
.'H  I  rode  upon  their  summits.  The  level 
rays  of  the  sun  shone  through  the  red 
vvjiter  and  gave  a  lurid  glare  to  every 
billow.  All  the  lake  was  a  rolling  tuinb- 
liriir  mass  of  dark  waves,  flecked  and  cres- 
ted fojr.n,  and  tinged  with  the  dark  red 
gleaui  from  the  west.  Over  and  over, 
wallowing  headlong  in  their  haste,  they 
came,  innumerable  racing  monsters,  roar- 
ing, foaming,  gnashing  white  teeth,  the 
vengeful  messengers  of  the  offended  lake- 
God,  commissioned  to  whelm  me  in  tljeir 
muddy  depths;  to  vindicate  the  sacred 
:-olitudo  I  had  dared  infringe. 

I  trusted  my  passage  to  the  winds, 
therefore;  and  with  wuryeye  and  ready 
hand,  addressed  myself  to  avoid  the  in- 
cessant assaults  of  the  daudng  foes  upon 
whose  backs  I  rode.  As  each  sea  sprung 
forward  at  me,  a  quick  stroke  lifted  or 
turned  the  light  boat,  and  passed  the  hos- 
tile wave  beneath  me,  to  roll  off  to  lee- 
ward and  knock  his  disappointed  hea<l  to 
pieces,  if  he  chose,  against  the  iron-bound 
!-;istorn  shore.  I  drifted  thus,  through 
.  :i  hour\s  exhausting  labor;  until  I  was. 
Mown  within  forty  rods  of  the  eastern 
:  hore,  and  i)artly  under  the  lee  <»f  one  of 
the  rooky  headlands  which  define  the 
b;iy  I  was  seeking.  The  wind  went  down 
v/ith  the  sun;  the  waves  rapidly  fell; 
and  in  the  dim  interspace  between  sun- 
light and  night  I  reached  the  extreme 
end  of  the  bay.  Here  I  drew  Uj)  the 
skiff,  cauglit  a  trout  or  two  from  under 
the  lily  pads,  and  prepared  for  supper 
and  rest.  After  a  few  moments'  search 
I  discovered  a  delightful  little  tabernacle 
just  within  the  margin  of  the  woods, 
hidden  and  curtained  in  by  the  drooping 
branches  of  throe  great  trees.  Here  I 
speedily  built  a  fire;  cooked  my  trout 
(witli  ])ork  accompaniment,  upon  the 
stew-pan),  ate  them;  and  f  greased  my 
face  and  hands,  secundujn  artem,  with 
nice  warm  pork-fat. 

*'UrhI  you  filthy  fellow!"  remarks 
'■ome  very  cleanly  body. 

1  will  not  subtuit  to  such  an  imputa- 
tion. As  the  nanghry  boy  said  when  his 
father  was  gt)ing  to  whip  him,  "let's 
stop  a  minute  and  argy." 

Filth  then  and  cleanliness,  are  relative 
terms ;  (K-pe'.dent.  for  their  signification 
entirely  upon  collateral  or  accidental  cir- 


cumstances ;  having  nothing  absolute  in 
themselves.  Whale  oil  snap  is  as  abstw- 
sive  for  what  I  know  as  the  most  iiuini- 
culate  old  brown  Windsor.  But  a  plen- 
tiful application  of  the  former  woaid 
hardly  fit  the  person  so  cleansed  for  waltz- 
ing in  the  "  first  circles."  The  different' 
is  in  the  smell.  But  suppose  yoa  liketi 
the  odor  of  the  fishy  compound,  and 
disliked  that  of  the  vegetable.  Then  the 
brown  Windsor  would  be  filthy.  A  jo- 
dicious  application  of  M.  Slique  de  6rici*s 
celebrated  Haarrub,  or  Toniqno  Arabien- 
ne,  leaves  your  chetelurc  in  a  delightfol 
condition,  so  smooth  and  soft,  exhaling 
inappreciable  delicate  tropical  odors  ii 
if  the  Queen  of  Sheba  had  dined  npon 
s])ices  and  then  breathed  upon  you.  Bat 
a  smart  scrub  with  a  tallow  candle  would 
do  it  (and  be  it  too)  all  but  the  prefe- 
rence, and  the  wick.  The  difference,  I  say, 
is  in  the  srnell.  Prefer  the  tallow  un- 
adorned, and  the  perfnmed  Toniane  is 
only  fit  to  lubricate  cart  wheels.  It  is  a 
mere  difference  of  opinion  then,  l)etween 
you  and  me.  As  Virgil  would  say, 
filthy  quia  filthy  videtur.  Filthy  or  not 
filthy,  just  as  you  think.  Again,  this  is 
a  question  of  ultimate  results.  I  will 
use  pork-fat.  Yt>u  may  try,  if  you  like, 
Lily  White  or  Oytherean  Cream;  and 
we  will  compare  complexions  ton  years 
from  this  date,  viz:  2  at  noon  of  Jane 
27th,  A.  I).,  1864,  if  yon  dare.  Rtipiee 
finem^  my  good  mademoiselle.  Re^anl 
results. 

Besides,  *'  filthy  or  not  filthy"  is  a  ques- 
tion also  of  puq)Ose.  Were  you  nltliy 
when  you  webfooted  yonr  slender  fingers 
witf)  that  slimy  sticky  brown  material 
the  other  day?  No:  because  it  baked 
into  some  remarkable  cake.  Was  I  filthy 
because  I  wore  ragged  garments  and 
rusty  boots  in  the  woods  if  because  I  did 
not  enter  the  gnarled  forests  all  in  pim- 
lico  trig  with  broadcloth  and  blacking, 
opera-tie  and  shirt-rutfles  and  a  lorgnetU 
to  look  at  the  bears  with  ?  N"o;  neitlier 
was  I  filthy  because  greasj';  though  my 
face  shone  like  a  Hottentot's  aft«r  dinner. 
If  you  would  have  waited  a  moment  be- 
fore groaning  at  me  in  that  horrid  way, 
1  wonld  have  ma<le  it  all  clear.  Why, 
therefore,  did  I  grease  my  facef  That 
question  answered,  the  "urh!"  will  be 
answered. 

There  nro  in  the  northern  woods  three 
distinct  and  insufferable  plagues — niws- 
fiuit«>es,  gnats  and  sandflies.  These  haunt 
the  summer  traveller  by  wood  and 
stream,  drawing  on  him  at  sight  for  in- 
convenient amounts  of  blood.     T\m  mas- 
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quitoes  he  can  kill  if  he  can  catch  them. 
The  f^nats  are  so  small  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  seen,  and  therefore  not  easily 
caught  or  killed.  The  sandflies  swarm 
so  thickly  that  catching  or  killing  them 
is  a  hopeless  undertaking.  But  a  good 
coat  of  grease  is  panoply  secure  against 
the  tiny  warriors.  The  gnats  dare  not 
alight  upon  it,  lest  tliey  stick  fiELst ;  the 
sandflies  do  not,  because  of  an  innate 
antipathy,  nor  the  musqoitoes,  except 
very  exceptionally.  1  have  sat  upon  the 
lakephore  by  the  hour,  without  receiv- 
ing a  single  bite,  when  the  sandflies 
swarmed  around  me  so  thick  that  I  could 
not  open  my  mouth  without  catching  two 
or  three,  and  they  flew,  in  tlieir  liasto, 
into  my  nostrils  and  eyes.  And  the  in- 
tensity of  my  satisfacticm  can  only  be 
appreciated  by  tho-^e  who  have  done  the 
like,  or  have^heard  from  within  the  snug 
miisqnito-bar  the  angry  war-song  of  the 
fell  gallinipper,  as  he  coursed  about  the 
woven  fastness,  in  vain  endeavoring 
to  storm  the  wall.  The  buzzing  of  im- 
potent malignity  is  the  most  delicious 
of  serenades. 

The  greasing  having  been  performed 
and  justified,  the  next  thing  was  to  make- 
my  bed.  This  I  did  by  cutting  down  a 
3-ounjx  spruce  tree,  picking  the  twigs,  and 
stxewing  quantum  sufficit  of  them  upon 
a  space  six  feet  by  two.  My  arrange- 
ment was,  rather  iiyudiciously,  as  the 
sequel  showed,  such  as  to  bring  the  fire 
by  my  side,  instead  of  at  my  feet,  where 
it  should  have  been.  Bat,  having  made 
it,  and  gathered  a  few  logs  for  firewood, 
I  lay^down  to  sleep.  The  luxurious  elas- 
ticity and  aromatic  perfume  of  the  soft 
spruce  twigs,  not  to  mention  the  weari- 
ness of  a  hard  afternoon's  work,  quickly 
put  me  asleep.  But  in  the  cour^^e  of  the 
night  I  was  awakened  by  a  sensation  of 
uncomfortable  heat.  No  wonder;  for 
my  fire,  kindled  on  a  deep  stratum  of 
purely  vegetable  matter,  baked  by  two 
or  three  weeks  of  drought,  ate  away  its 
own  support,  sank  bodily  down  into  the 
ground,  and  travelledabout  several  ways 
tit  once,  like  Kehama  attackinjr  Padalon ; 
and  at  my  waking  had  undermined  and 
eaten  a  third  of  the  way  across  my  bed, 
80  that  any  dreamy  agitation,  or  the  pur- 
poseless movements  of  an  uneasy  sleeper, 
w<»uld  have  rolled  me  upon  a  mass  of 
weltering  fire.  Tiie  heavy  dreamlessness 
of  my  slumber  saved  me.  I  oi'ose  in 
sleepy  alarm,  removed  my  couch  a  foot 
or  two  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  of  living 
coals,  and  lay  down  again.  This  time, 
however,  my  sleep  was  not  dreamless. 


The  first  nap  had  taken  off  the  edge  of 
my  appetite  for  rest,  and  as  happens  in 
ca-ies  of  suddenly  inter ru[)ted  sleep,  the 
remainder  of  it  was  unsteady  and  check- 
ered with  vaguely  combined  and  flicker- 
ing pictures,  gathered  from  memories 
remote  from  the  events  of  the  few  days 
just  passed  and  passing,  and  from  all  the 
storehouses  of  facts  and  thought  winch 
exist  in  the  mind,  often  unknown  and 
always  inaccessible  to  their  possessor,  in 
ordinary  healthy  states.  Involuntary 
mental  action,  under  the  irregular  stimu- 
lus of  ill  health  or  abnormal  physical 
condition,  sometimes  flashes  a  transient 
gleam  upon  the  hid  treasures  in  these 
daik  recesses ;  gives  a  quick  glimpse  of 
them  by  indirection,  by  surprise,  at  un- 
expected seasons;  so  that  we  do  not 
consciously  know  that  we  Ticbte  intuition 
of  such  knowledge  in  us,  but  only  that 
we  liave  had  it. 

I  dreamed.  But  before  I  tell  what  I 
dreamed,  let  me  state  one  more  pecu- 
liarity of  the  dream-action.  This  is,  that 
in  recombining  the  fantastic  colors  of  its 
portraitures,  it  works,  at  its  option,  out- 
side of  the  category  of  time.  That  is 
(for  instance),  any  action  which  termi- 
nates the  dream,  by  becoming  one  of  a 
series  of  conditions  so  exciting  as  to 
dispel  sleep,  and  which,  upon  waking  and 
retrospection,  appears  to  have  been  in- 
stantaneous, and  actually  the  very  last 
of  the  conditions  above-mentioned,  as  a 
loud  cry  or  a  rude  grasp,  probably  occu- 
pied in  its  dream-relations  a  very  diffe- 
rent place.  Perhaps  the  dream-power 
located  it  afar  off  in  the  concatenation 
of  visions ;  perhaps  transformed  it,  from 
a  single  flash  of  action  or  sound,  into  an 
extended  substratum  or  basis  of  opera- 
tions— a  ground  upon  which  tlie  other 
shifting  figures  of  the  uncertain  show 
interwove  their  dim  and  transitory  evo- 
lutions; perhaps  it  even  dashed  off  the 
outlines  of  an  entire  great  picture,  from 
the  single  hint  afforded  by  the  awaken- 
ing circumstance;  retruding  upon  the 
memory  a  long  train  of  supposititious  cir- 
cumstances as  counterfeit  as  wizards' 
money. 

In  my  dream  in  the  woods,  the  second 
or  third  of  these  modes  of  operation 
occurred  at  least  in  that  portion  which, 
as  having  made  the  8tronge«<t  impression 
upon  me  I  remember.  I  will  sketch  so 
much  of  it;  not  as  very  wonderful  in 
itself  but  as  an  illustration  of  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  stated. 

In  some  distant  interstellar  space,  or  at 
least  in  some  immeasurable  region  of 
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eztra-tellnrio  darknesfs  I  was  set.  From 
auotlier  ^eai  distance,  froiii  invisible 
deptlis  below  my  feet,  came  up,  as  if  for 
some  reason  addressed  to  me,  an  awful 
mingled  murmur  of  unnumbered  human 
voice.'*.  A  low,  continuou<<,  mournful 
cry  it  WAS ;  so  low  and  continuous  that 
it  was  almost  like  the  far  roaring  of  the 
uniee'i  sea.  But  there  was  an  inde- 
scribable nrticnlateness — a  humanity  of 
expression — which  revealed  to  me  .that 
they  were  human  voices,  and  in  deep 
distress.  It  was  this  mournful  waU 
which  was  the  substruction  of  the  re- 
mainder of  my  dream ;  which  awoke  me 
at  last,  and  which  cannot,  judging  from 
the  sounds  which  I  heard  just  after- 
wards while  awake,  and  which  must  have 
been  similar,  have  lasted  ten  seconds. 
Upon  this  dark  background  of  lamenta- 
tions ranged  themselves  many  successive 
or  simult^ineoufl  groups  of  wild  and  llittiug 
images,  all  melancholy,  in  sad  harmony 
with  the  deep  organ-biiss  of  sorrow  be- 
neath. They  have  faded  out  of  my 
memory  except  one,  eitlier  more  striking 
in  itself,  or  more  clearly  brought  out  by 
some  chance  basis  in  actuality.  I  was, 
as  I  said,  in  intense  darkness,  suspended 
in  space.  About  me,  within  rei»ch,  hav- 
ing me  at  their  mercy,  I  knew  that  there 
hovered  powerful  and  malignant  exist- 
ciiccs.  I  could  perceive  notiiing.  The 
fact  was  somehow  gradually  developed 
Dy  a  slow  astonishing  revelation  within 
myself.  And  ever  and  anon  1  became 
conscious  of  some  mocking  whisper,  just 
so  faintly  heard  that  I  could  not  be  sure 
whether  I  heard  it:  and  I  felt  that  any 
slight  impulse  would  send  me  headlong 
from  my  infinite  altitude  to  plunge  into 
the  abyss  of  woe  beneath.  AVhy  my  in- 
visible enemies  did  not  wreak  their  wVath 
upon  me  I  knew  not ;  but  their  forbear- 
ance was  a  sufficient  infliction,  for  I 
shuddered  at  the  tioaiing  shadow  of  ter- 
ror that  bromled  over  me,  at  the  appre- 
hension of  indefinite  vengeance  to  come. 

For  some  long  period  I  endiired  the 
double  misery  of  hearing  the  mourning 
whoso  cause  I  could  not  remove,  nor 
a-«suage  its  tide,  and  of  awjiiting  vague 
and  fearful  inflictions  delayed  for  how 
short  a  tiim»,  and  determined  for  what 
reasons  I  knew  not. 

But  J  distinguished,  at  last,  increased 
vehemence  in  the  cry  from  underneath. 
Either  the  wailing  host  were  rising  to- 
wards me,  or  I  falling  towards  tliem.  The 
gloomy  monotony  of  iheir  voices  became 
louder;  more  individualized;  broke  np 
into  single  voices;   though  the  change 


was  very  slow,  by  reason  of  the  infimty 
of  space  traversed.  Nearer  and  nearer 
they  approached.  Wild  langha  and 
screams  darted  upwards  fW>m  uie  great 
dead  level  of  resounding  inonming.  And 
nf)w  that  they  were  almoat  so  near  that 
I  might  shout  to  them,  though  yet  veiM 
in  thick  darkness,  the  sound  came  to  me 
from  an^xtent  far  vaster  than  that  ouv- 
ered  by  any  earthly  host ;  and  the  dread 
tide  of  measureless  agony  swept  past  me 
upwards  for  ever,  with  almost  tangible 
power. 

I  was  in  their  midst.  Wails,  groaui, 
fearful  screams  of  sharpest  sorrow,  deep 
sobs  and  breathings  of  hopeless  and  tear- 
less grief,  diabolic  laughter,  infinite  whis- 
perings of  hateful  suggestion,  ur  of  vdoes 
outw(»rn  from  long  mourning,  went  np  in 
bewildering  intensity  as  it  were  from  out 
of  the  verv  body  and  substance  of  all  the 
thick  black  air  around  me.  The  immea- 
surable utterances  culminated  in  a  lon^ 
sweeping,  pier(*ing  cry,  in  resistless  sym- 
pathy with  which  I  opened  my  lijia  to 
cry  also,  feeling  that  the  sound  of  my 
own  voice  w:is  fated  to  enrol  me  in  tlie 
awful  company,  and  that  with  them  I 
sliould  have  to  rise  through  tlie  hopeless 
darkness  for  ever.  But  1  could  ntit  utter 
a  sound ;  and  in  deadly  fear,  for  I  now 
felt  iron  hands  pressing  fiercely  upon  my 
throat,  and  driving  back  my  breath,  l 
sprang  to  my  feet,  awake— as  much 
awake,  at  least,  as  men  are  who  wake  in 
such  wise. 

It  was  hirfi  time.  I  was  choking  with 
smoke.  My  fire  had  spread  fnrtlier  than 
simply  under  my  bed,  although  it  hod 
eaten  another  segment  of  that ;  had  in- 
vaded a  space  several  rods  in  extent,  and 
was  crnckling,  snapping  and  murmuring 
among  the  leaves  and  dry  stuff  below, 
and  jumping  up  any  dn'  trees  and  bushes 
in  its  path.  The  last  clreadful  cry  of  my 
dream  was  the  roar  and  rattle  of  the 
flames  as  they  licked  up  the  thickset 
twigs  of  a  dead  si)ruce  thirtv  feet  high. 
With  one  bound  the  fire  hoA  sprung  to 
the  top  of  the  tree,  flaming  out,  a  great 
sudden  torch,  upon  the  darkness,  and 
then  falling  again  as  soon,  leaving  the 
blackened  stem  and  limbs,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  dull  red  stars. 

Jn  this  emergency  my  business  evident- 
Iv  was  to  tiglit  the  tire  out,  if  possible. 
Unless  vigorous  measures  were  taken,  all 
the  forests  east  of  Umbagog  were  in 
danger,  for  the  drought  had  been  extreme 
for  weeks.  So,  axe  in  hand,  I  hurrictl 
along  t'.ie  outermost  limit  of  the  fire, 
knocking  burning  sticks  into  the  ring, 
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iping  and  ponnding  the  lifQ  out 
)  verge  of  the  spreading  enemy, 
nt  him  from  making  further  con- 
In  this  I  was  materially  aided 
osition,  being  uponji  small  knoll 
the  lake,  a  brook,  a  pond  a  few 
Jid,  and  a  ledge  of  rocks.  The 
ssing  part  of  the  business  in  hand, 
to  vanquish  the  fire  on  the  line 

the  ledge  and  the  pond  I  soon 
;  trod  out  the  remainder  rather 

my  leisure;  bestowed  sundry 
of  water  upon  one  or  two  Jiot 
f  rebellion ;  made  my  bed  once 
id  again  lay  down.  But  I  slum- 
nlv  for  a  moment.  The  fire 
g;ain,  and  awoke  me.  I  rose  and 
>king  at  the  ring  of  light  around 
ick  clouds  shut  out  moonlight 
tight;  and  around  the  limits  of 
r  circle  of  fire,  the  night  closed 
k  perpendicular  wall.  A  huge 
roots,  the  former  base  of  some 
long  ago  blown  over  and  dead, 
j^ht  fire.  It  stood  before  me,  a 
larled  fiery  altar,  twisting  and 
3^  in  the  heat  of  its  own  combus- 

occurred  to  me  all  at  once  that 
y  outside  of  the  firelight  would 

entirely  at  his  mercy.  I  was 
r  the  disheartening  effects  of  tl^ 
ipressions  made  by  my  dream, 
broad  awake.  And  as  I  looked 
•  flaming  pile  before  me,  I  made 
I  heard  whisperings,  wild  laugh- 

oonversation  in  uncouth  and 
HTords.  It  was,  I  suppose,  the 
murmurs  and  voices  of  the  fire; 
t  certain  that  there  were  men 
;.  I  stood,  a  black  and  definite 
strong  relief  within  the  lighted 
ppose  some  Indian — I  knew  that  - 
'6  often  roaming  up  and  down 
ods — should  fancy  killing  me,  to 

Temptation  enough,  I  reflected, 
»ble  vagabonds  here  to-day  and 
morrow,  tinding  a  lonely  man, 
m,  in  deep  woods,  twenty  miles 
from  any  settlement.  One  bul- 
d  do  it,  and  neither  I  nor  my 
'ould  know  who  shot  me.  So 
ed,  afflicting  myself  with  such 
rtable  notions,  until  I  suddenly 
ito  the  darkness  and  ran  hastily 
)hind  the  fire-altar  to  see  what 
re.  There  was  a  stump,  and 
•ambles;  as  I  discovered  by 
^  over  the  one  and  scratching 
ith  the  other.     But  the  conver- 


sation and  the  mirtli  had  gone  round  the 
fire,  and  were  on  the  other  side.  Satis- 
fied, however,  as  to  my  company,  I  wet 
down  the  pyre,  took  a  survey  of  my 
neighbourh(»od,  to  provide  against  any 
further  outbreaks  of  the  fire-king,  and 
once  more  lay  down. 

But  it  was  almost  morning,  and  I  was 
now  too  thoroughly  awake  to  sleep  any 
more ;  especially  as  my  bed  was  burnt 
up,  and  my  hands  all  smarting  with 
scratches  and  scorches.  So  1  gave  it  up, 
and  began  to  get  breakfast,  with  that  pe- 
culiar ''boiled"  feeling — I  don't  know 
what  other  word  will  express  it — which 
belongs  to  those  who  sleep  uneasily,  cold, 
and  without  undressing. 

All  that  day  I  fished  and  paddled  up 
and  down  the  lake  and  the  river  wliich 
comes  in  at  its  head ;  slept  the  next  night 
in  a  luxurious  logging-camp ;  and  the  day 
after,  returned  to  Errol,  having  secured 
a  reasonable  amount  of  solitude  and  a  keg 
of  salted  trout. 

Thence  we  very  soon  started  for  home, 
undertaking  to  descend  the  Connecticut 
River  from  near  its  source,  in  a  small 
boat. 

We  passed  through  that  wonderful  but 
almost  unknown  scene  of  fantastic  gran- 
deur, the  Dixville  Notch ;  embarked  at 
Oolelirook  Corner ;  found  the  river  un- 
precedentedly  low ;  paddled,  tracked  and 
portaged;  I  "shot"  the  Fifteen  Mile 
Falls,  alone,  working  in  the  water  all  the 
Fourth  of  July;  cai>8ized  three  times; 
lost  all  our  trout,  and  barely  escaped 
with  my  life.  Then  we  exhausted  our 
money  and  fell  sick.  Two  noble  men, 
whose  names  I  wocdd  give  here  if  I  did 
not  suppose  their  modesty  equal  to  their 
benevolence,  helped  us  in  our  distress; 
furnishing  us  with  comfortable  accom- 
modations when  we  could  not  pay  for 
them,  and  when  these  speedily  recruited 
us,  they  loaned  us,  upon  our  individual 
security,  ample  funds  to  take  us  safe 
home. 

We  arrived  there  about  the  tenth  of 
July,  having  expended  five  weeks,  and 
forty  dollars ;  having  undergone  perils  by 
air,  by  water,  by  earth  and  by  fire ;  hav- 
ing learned  store  of  woodcraft,  and  ac- 
quired no  small  share  of  that  useful  self- 
confidence  which  comes  from  carrying 
one's  lite  in  one's  hand,  and  sometimes 
having  to  grii>e  hard  to  keep  it  there. 
Those  five  weeks  were  the  happiest  of 
my  life. 
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FRANZ    LISZT, 

AND  TIIK  PBODIOIOUB    BOHOOL  OF  MUBIO. 
(From  the  French  of  ScudOb) 


THE  nmsical  revolution  commenced  by 
Gluirk,  and  continued  by  Mozart,  Clie- 
nibini  and Mthul,  and  wbich  connects  it- 
.-elf  witb  the  gjiiSit  movement  of  the  hu- 
man mind  at  the  clor^e  of  tiie  eigliteenth 
c^jiitury,  liad  for  its  object,  the  purgatitm 
of  the  Art  of  the  frivolities  with  which 
ir  had  been  overcharged  by  the  bad  taste 
of  the  virtuosos,  and  the  restoration  of 
its  proper  function,  which  is  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiment.  Without  recounting 
in  detail  the  causes  which  produced  the 
results  which  they  deplt)red,  and  with- 
out examining  closely  the  nature  of  the 
principles  upon  which  the  reform  was 
effected,  it  is  clear  that  the  intention  of 
the  innovators  was  to  rescue  musical  ex- 
prosion  from  the  material  tendencies 
whicli  overwhelmed  it,  nnd  which  had 
made  it  but  a  vehicle  of  conceit  and  a 
vain  tickling  of  the  senses,  in  order  to 
ennoble  and  spiritnalize  it. by  submitting 
it  to  the  eternal  laws  of  truth.  Gluck 
put  the  lyric  drama  through  the  trans- 
tornmtion  to  whicli  Corneille  subjected 
French  tragedy;  and  this  was  nor  the 
cmly  i)oint  of  resemblance  between  the 
labor  of  these  two  men  of  genius : — a 
likeness  which  brings  us  also  to  the  no- 
tice of  another  imiwrtant  fact. 

Three  periods  seem  invariably  to  hnve 
marked  the  course  of  tliose  arts  which 
are  the  exponents  of  sentiment  and  ima- 
gination. After  the  ei)ocli  of  rude  en- 
ergy and  heroic  grandeur  which  forms  a 
language  and  animates  it  with  a  creative  ' 
breath,  comes  a  day,  propitious  and  se- 
rene, when  the  art,  strengthened  by  fore- 
gone labors,  frees  itself  from  all  excess, 
rounds  its  forms,  harmonizes  its  parts 
and  attains  gloriously  to  its  desired  per- 
fection: it  is  ''the  top  of  happy  hours," 
when  grace  is  j«>ined  to  strength,  when 
learning  equals  inspiration,  when  an  im- 
mortal thonglit  pervades  a  body  informed 
by  the  sp.rit  of  beauty  ; — the  youth  of 
the  soul,  whin  life  revels  in  its  own  full- 
ness, bur  which,  alas  I  passes  away  as 
quickly  MS  the  youth  of  the  body.  It  is 
thus  iliat  in  point,  the  perfection  of  ma- 
turity exists  but  one  or  two  seconds:  an 
instant,  and  the  juices  sour,  and  decay 
commences.  Each  of  the  three  epochs 
of  which  we  ^^peak  culminates  in  a  supe- 
rior mind,  which  expresses  it^s  good  or 
evil  tendency :  such  are  iEschylus,  Soph- 


ocleo,  and  Euripides,  Giotto,  Rafiael,  sod 
Michael  An^elo,  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire,  Gluck,  Mozart,  and  Romol 
And  see  tiiat  the  men  who  lead  that 
which  is  called  the  era  of  decline  are,  in 
a  manner,  constrained  by  the  necesntj 
of  their  position,  which  condemns  theia  to 
produce  something  different  from  the 
models  of  perfecti«)n  produced  by  those 
to  whom  they  immediately  sacceed. 
Thus  with  beauty  as  witb  truth,  it  can- 
not be  touched  without  being  changed, 
it  cannot  be  changed  wiUiout  losing  its 
divine  type.  This  is  the  circle  in  which 
the  human  imagination  oeaseleasly  re- 
volves. 

The  progress  winch  Music  baa  made 
during  the  last  fifty  years  is  incontesta- 
ble. The  audacity  which  possessed  the 
spirits  of  the  close  of  the  last  centnry, 
the  glorious  aspirations  of  our  fathen, 
who  thought  to  have  renovated  theveiy 
sources  of  life, — ^the  shock  of  civil  ^ 
cord, — the  bitter  deceptions,  which,  tS- 
lev  the  struggle,  came  to  puninh  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  conquerors, — the  terrible 
cries  of  those  souls  who  abandoned  the 
faith  of  the  past,  and  who  yet  did  not 
cleave  to  that  of  the  fhtnre, — that  unut- 
terable anguish  which  St.  Augustine  and 
Pascal  knew,  and  wliich  wrung  so  many 
sobs  from  Rousseau, — all  this  hj  s  im- 
l)ressed  upon  the  productions  of  onr 
day,  and  above  all  upon  Music,  a  cha- 
racter of  grandeur,  of  restlessness  and 
dramatic  energy,  which  was  without  a 
type  before  the  finale  to  Don  Gioranni. 
All  the  elements  of  piusical  conii>oaitioD 
have  undergone  a  transformation,  in 
which  is  revealed  the  fever  of  discontent 
bv  which  wo  are  devoured.  The  melo- 
dic phrase  has  lost  its  amplitude  and  its 
serenity ;  its  evidences  are  more  abrupt 
and  less  solemn ;  modulations,  and  chiefly, 
enharmonic  modulations,  are  more  fre- 
quent, rhythms  more  lively,  the  pitch 
more  claniorous.  Tlic  orchestra,  above 
all,  has  been  developed  in  a  manner  un- 
heard of.  Richer,  more  varied,  freer  in 
its  style,  more  imperious  and  more  pow- 
erful'than  ever,  it  overbears  every  thing 
with  its  formidable  voice,  which"  seems 
to  have  been  created  expressly  ftir  the 
utterance  of  the  tumultuous  pas-^don  of  a 
people  emancipated  from  a  contaminated 
era.    A  page  of  AV/ti,  a  symphony  of 
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loven.  and  a  battle  of  Napoleon — 
ere  not  in  these  three  cliaracter- 
aohievetiients  the  Iiighest  expires- 
►f  the  spirit  of  our  age? 
t,  if  the  influence  of  the  great 
8  of  this  century  has  developed  a 
itio  power  in  Music,  unknown  to  it 
3-^it'  language  is  more  affluent  in 
»  suited  to  portray  strong  passion ; 
»  new  n^trument-*,  with  which  the 
stra  is  enriched,  have  familiarized 
tb  a  greater  nuTnber  of  harmonious 
das ;  if  the  mechanism  of  the  craft 
tter  understood;  and  if  execution 
>ecome  so  prodigious,  that  we  can 
f  conceive  the  possibility  of  push- 
rther  tiie  barren  dexterity  of  sleight 
nd — ^it  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
;,  like  other  arts,  has  lost  in  delicacy 
ireetness  what  it  iias  gained  in  fbrce ; 
lat  one  entire  part  of  our  nature 
to  be  no  longer  under  its  influ- 

emgel  that  the  greatest  moral  re- 
on  which  has  occurred  since  the 
ishnient  of  Christianity,  lias  thus 
oduced  upon  the  imaginative  arts 
material  mod iti cations.  Painting, 
,  literature,  have  gained,  from  the 
movements  of  1789,  but  external 
and  splendor,  a  fatal  fkciHty  of 
tion,  vain  artifices  of  language,  and 
ising  dexterity  in  reproducing  the 
raena  of  exterior  life.  We  know 
'JO  imitate,  even  to  deception,  the 
of  the  sun,  the  scintillations  of 
the  trembling  of  leaves,  and  the 
>f  tlmnder;  notliing  estapes  our 
lis :  neither  an  historic  trait  of  cos- 
a  wrinkle  of  the  skin,  a  furrow  in 
o^,  nor  a  pulsation  of  an  artery; 
ig,  except  emotions  of  the  heart, 
he  vulgariziition  and  the  perfecting 
tain  processes  of  tlie  executant  to 
any  more  service  to  art  Uian  the 
edge  of  ttie  criminal  code  and  the 
es  of  the  casuists  are  to  moral 
?  Is  the  material  to  overwhelm 
er  a  revolution  which  sought  to 
I  the  world  by  intellectual  and 
lental?  A  rabble  of  journeymen 
makers  liavo  taken  the  place  of  the 
M)ets;  and,  instead  of  the  daring 
Qacy  of  greut  genius,  we  have  the 
igging  intrigues  t)f  petty  men  of 
ss.  It  is  cliiedy  in  music  that  we 
elt  the  tendency  of  our  age  to  sub- 
artifice  for  inspiration,  and  physi- 
nnation  for  the  emoticm  of  the 
The  abuse  of  instrumentation, 
3SS  effects  of  noise,  and  the  mon- 
union  of  tones,  wiiich  sliriek  at 


finding  themselves  together,  has  destroy- 
ed the  delicacy  of  our  bearing,  and  ren- 
dered ns  insensible  to  the  simple  and 
tmly  beautiful.  Every  occasion  is  sought 
for  the  display  of  learning,  equally  osten- 
tations and  useless ;  dissonance  is  piled 
on  diss(»nance;  poverty  of  thought  is 
hidden  under  pompons  names  and  an 
array  of  instruments;  and  the  airs  of 
genius  are  assumed  in  virtue  of  the  exe- 
cution of  miserable  ideas,  by  three  or 
four  hundred  musicians.  By  tins  school, 
the  public  is  deafened,  instead  of  being 
charmed — astounded  rather  than  moved 
— intoxicated,  not  beguiled  of  tears;  and, 
not  knowing  how  to  touch  ns  gently 
home,  they  knock  us  down.  And  Song, 
that  most  exquisite  expression  of  the 
sonPs  emotions,  what  has  it  become 
amid  this  ferment  of  sounds,  the  corro- 
sive sharpness  of  which  has  vitiated  our 
organs  ?  fWe  sing  no  longer,  we  shriek  j  ) 
we  struggle  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
lungs  against  the  deafening  clamor  of  an 
orchestra :  the  art  of  vocalization  is  no 
longer  known,  and  we  ignore  the  diffi- 
culties of  demi-tint — we  empUiy  bu^  two 
colors  and  two  effects :  black  and  white, 
forte  and  piano — and  he  is  thought  a 
great  artist,  who  forces  from  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  bowels  a  harsh  and  dole- 
ful sound.  Who,  now-a-days,  is  at  the 
trouble  of  studying  a  composition,  ap- 
prehending its  general  intent,  marking 
its  striking  points,  and  working  it  out  in 
its  minutest  details  ?  No  one  knows  how 
to  modulate  a  note,  to  make  it  pass  suc- 
cessively through  all  the  degrees  of  pas- 
sion, and  finally  to  breathe  it  out  as  the 
last  expressive  utterance  of  an  immortal 
soul.  The  aim  is  less  to  subdue  than  to 
astound  the  sense ;  and  here,  as  in  all 
else,  the  material  has  usurped  the  place 
of  the  spiritual  effect. 

If  the  truth  of  these  observations  need 
illu8trati<»n  by  a  particular  example,  we 
will  find  it  in  the  success  of  Liszt. 

Liszt  has,  for  a  long  time,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  public.  Arriving  at 
Paris  quite  young,  and  in  the  full  tide  of 
the  Restoration,  his  pretentious  childhood 
was  cradled  in  eulogy.  The  beautiful 
duchesses  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain, 
wondering  at  the  ngility  of  his  hands,  and 
the  infantine  graces  of  his  person,  made 
him  sit  upon  their  kne^s,  caressed  his 
fair  locks,  and  pressed  upon  his  predes- 
tined brow  just  such  devoted  voluptu- 
ously perfumed  kisses  as  they  gave  in  the 
reign  of  the  great  king — the  time  of 
Fenolon  and  Madame  Guy  on.  They 
looked  upon  and  liumored  him  as  a  hani' 
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lino  mnto^  wlio  thereafter  would  revive 
the  glorious  image  of  Mozart 

It  wa8  in  the  midst  of  8uch  a  charm- 
ing world,  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 
the  perfumes  of  the  boudoir  iiiingle<l  with 
the  incense  of  the  Sacristy  ;  it  was  amid 
the  murmur  of  ])iou8  sermons,  and  be- 
witching prattle,  and  to  the  sound  of  tlie 
trumpet  of  romance,  that  Liszt  was  edu- 
cated. It  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
innocence  of  youth,  which  knows  no  ap- 
prehension, that  tliat  freshness  of  the 
soul  and  the  heart,  which,  to  thrive, 
needs  mystery  and  retirement,  could 
not  but  droop  and  fade  in  the  blaze  of 
lustres,  and  under  the  perfume-ladeu 
breath  of  an  effeminate  society.  Ac- 
conlingly,  Liszt  liad  hardly  numbered 
fifteen  years,  ere  the  effect  wjis  seen.  He 
coiiiiwsed  his  countenance — he  gave  his 
mind  to  the  cnt  of  his  hair  and  the  car- 
riage of  his  body — he  complaisantly  of- 
fered to  connoisseurs  his  profile,  which  it 
was  the  fashitm  to  call  Florentine,  and 
women  of  ton  clustered  in  bevies  under 
his  beaming  eyes,  to  receive,  from 
thos^  inspired  glances,  the  prophetic 
si)ark. 

The  period  was  propitious  to  this  sort 
of  acting.  It  was  the  moment  when  the 
new  school  of  letters  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt,  and  proclaimed  that  works  of 
true  beauty  must  find  their  only  source 
in  spontaneity.  They  ridiculed  tiiat  poor 
eigiiteenth  century  which  had  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  think  the  patient  study  of 
the  great  works  of  the  past  always  use- 
ftlkl,  and  sometimes  necessary,  to  the  most 
highly  endowed  minds.  Kow,  sponta- 
neity is,  in  art^  what  individuality  is  in 
social  organization, — a  fundamental  ele- 
ment which  it  is  necessary  to  direct, 
without  trammelling  its  development  or 
extinguishing  its  glow.  Alone,  and  de- 
prived of  the  control  of  salutary  laws, 
individuality,  spontaneity,  produce  but 
anarchy.  Liszt  was  not  backward  in 
embracing  the  creed  of  the  innovators, 
lie  threw  himself  into  the  contest  with 
all  the  fire  of  Ids  character,  and  the  faith 
of  a  neophj'te,  who  found  in  the  new  creed 
the  glorification  both  of  his  endowments 
and  his  faults.  He  was  often  seen  in  the 
splendid  saloons  of  the  Restoration,  afier 
an  improvisation  which  had  inundated 
him  with  glorious  sweat,  to  wave  aside 
Uio  agitated  crowd,  and  fall  into  the  arms 
of  his  friend  Berlioz.  Think  not  that 
this  embrace  had  any  tiling  in  common 
with  the  kiss  of  Lamourette.  Now,  when 
this  clamorous  insurrection  is  appeased, 
we  can  appreciate  its  results,  and  deter- 


mine, with  impartiality,  the  talent  of  ifi 
leaders. 

Liszt  is  undeniably  a  great  pianist 
Nothing  equals  the  strength  of  his  wriits, 
the  Agility  of  his  hands,  the  energy  and 
fire  of  his  execution.  He  is  sovereign 
master  of  his  k^'-board ;  he  knows  aU 
its  resources ;  he  make'i  it  speak,  groan, 
cry,  shriek  under  his  iron  fingers,  which 
diffuse  nervous  energy  as  the  voltaic  pile 
diffuses  electric  force.'  No  difficulty  stays 
this  incomparable  virtuoso.  Force,  ra- 
pidity, neatness, — he  possesses  all  the 
qualities  winch  peruin  to  the  command 
of  the  instrument,  to  petulance  ^  cha- 
racter, and  to  brilliance  of  inia^nation; 
and  when  he  is  seen  to  oourM  over  his 
pianoforte  in  the  pride  of  a  conqueror, 
and  to  pulverize  it  with  his  mighty  hands, 
he  seems  one  of  those  daring  spirits  who 
take  their  course  on  in  spite  of  all  dan- 
gers. Liszt  dazzles,  he  stuns,  he  intoxi- 
cates, he  crn>hes,  he  takes  away  your 
breatii,  he  drags  you  into  his  whirlpool, 
he  carries  you  off  on  his  fiery  steed  as 
the  King  of  Aulner  carried  off  the  terri- 
fied child  on  his  infernal  charger.  He 
startles, — in  a  word,  he  astonishes  yon; 
he  never  touches  yon.  He  leta  loose  a 
deluge  of  notes;  he  heaps  scale  npon 
scale,  difficulty  upon  difficulty — <W 
upon  Pelion.  He  pounds  like  a  be^m- 
ite  upon  his  panting  pianoforte,  which 
he  presses  with  his  knees  and  arms— and 
he  cannot  win  from  it  one  of  those  simple 
accents  which  open  the  fountain  of  yonr 
teaPH,  and  which  escape  from  the  lips  o\ 
a  little  cl^ld.     What  a  lesson  I 

Our  century  is  imbued  with  this  be- 
lief, whieh  eminently  characierises  it, — 
that  nothing  is  iinp«>ssib]e  to  the  human 
wiU.  I  think  that  the  century  is  in  error. 
In  the  Arts,  above  all,  nothing  great  \A 
accomplished  without  sentiment;  and 
sentiment,  is  an  endowment  which  God 
has  implanted  in  our  souls,  and  which  is 
beyond  tlie  reach  of  our  free  will.  And 
thus  it  is  that  Art,  in  its  highest  accep- 
tation, becimies  a  religi<m. 

NolM>dy  surpasses  Liszt  in  the  gym- 
nastics of  the  key-board.  Ho  knows  all 
its  tricks;  he  executes  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties with  an  ease  which  is  wonderful. 
As  he  aims,  above  all  things,  to  astonish 
the  ear,  he  seeks  cttects  of  rhythm  and 
sonority — that  is  to  say,  the  two  grossest 
elements  of  mui^ical  language.  Ilius, 
that  which  he  aims  and  strives  to  pre- 
sent is  the  tumult  of  material  phenome- 
na, the  rude  emotions,  the  spasmiHlic 
outbreaks  of  an  eccentric  imagination, 
the  nuise  and  clamor  of  violent  passions; 
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wanting  in  charm  and  scnsi- 
!'be  tire  uf  his  noisy  execution  is 
ing  fire,  which  mounts  to  yonr 

I  intoxicates  you  with  the  drunk- 
f  adolterated  wine.    He  knows 

r)rtray  every  tiling  except  the 
serene  aspirations  of  the  soul ; 
B  all  languages,  except  that  of 
is  reckless  improvisation,  in 
e  thread  of  his  ideas  escapes  him 
as  common  sense;  his  forced 
30S,  which  are  generally  but 
L  violent  transitions ;  his  impetu- 
lims ;  his  harmony,  equally  pre- 
ind  incorrect ;  his  theatric  pan- 
-all  this  forms  a  drama  which 
^on  like  a  race  or  a  bull-fight, 
itates  the  nerves;  he  does  not 
w  to  make  you  weep.  He  playi 
»,  instetid  of  making  it  sing ;  lie 
;he  senses,  instead  of  touching 
< ;  he  materializes  the  most  sub- 

II  the  arts,  and  produces  a  phy- 
en  he  should  produce  a  moral 
n  that  ho   is  worthy  of   his 

c^ho  is  a  man  of  intelligence,  has 

comprehended  that  Art,  as  he 
I  Art,  has  need  of  all  the  ad- 
)f  stage  effect;  and  thus  he  neg- 
hing  which  will  strike  the  eye 
ce  the  imagination.     See   him 

entrance  at  a  public  concert. 
,  he  tosses  his  gloves  to  an  atten- 
n  sits  down  with  a  dcmonstra- 
casts  his  imperious  eyes  over  his 
3  audience,  fixing  them  in  turn 
h  of  his  devotees  whom  he  holds 
ad  under  his  burning  glance  as 
3  does  with  doves ;  at  last  he 
«  hands  upon  the  key-board,  and 
le  rolling  his  thunder  and  launcli- 
ightning,  he  is  cool  enough  to 
mderstand  exactly  all  the  e£fect 
cing.     Oh!  it  is  not  thus  that 

from  nature.  The  artist  who 
noved,  who  weeps  and  sobs  in 
heart,  listens  but  to  his  own  sor- 

his  individuality  is  swallowed 
I  infinitude  of  his  ideal  and  his 
iien  Liszt  is  not  playing  he  talks, 
ulates,  he  beats  time,  he  tramps, 
>ies  the  eye  in  one  way  or 
He  is.  a  skilful  wonder-work- 
zt,  who  thinks  of  everything, 
jht  that  posterity  will  be  charm- 
»ess  not  only  the  lines  of  his 
le  countenance,  but  also  the 
his  wondrous  hands  ;  he  has  had 


them  modelled  especially.  Beyond  this 
there  is  nothing,  except  it  be  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  women  who  buy  the  casts. 

Little  need  be  said  of  his  compositions. 
His  music  is  almost  impossible  to  all  bat 
himself.  They  are  improvisations  with- 
out sequence  and  without  ideas,  equally 
pretentious  and  eccentric,  and  the  merit 
of  which  is  in  the  magic  of  his  execution. 
How  far  we  are  from  the  new  Mozart 
who  was  looked  for  I 

The  life  of  Liszt  is  altogether  an  exte- 
rior life,  like  that  of  an  improvisator  or 
a  comedian.  He  must  always  have  a 
new  public  to  gaze  at  him,  excite  and  in- 
toxicate him  with  its  noisy  acclamations ; 
he  neither  breathes  nor  looks  at  his 
ease,  but  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd.  Oicero 
has  somewhere  said  that  ^'The  lonely 
man  is  seldom  eloqnent"  The  talent  of 
Liszt  does  not  exist  bat  in  a  numerous 
assembly.  Bentham  wrote  a  curious 
fable  upon  the  strategy  of  parliamentary 
assemblies ;  Lis^t  could  write  one  equally 
interc'^ting  in  another  way,  up«»n  the  art 
of  acquiring^  preserving  eelehrity  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  At  a  pinch  Mon- 
sieur Berlioz  could  add  some  valuable 
and  learned  notes.* 

When  Liszt  perceived  that  his  displays 
began  to  fatigue  the  ears  of  the  Parisian 
public,  and  ^at  the  promised  reaction 
of  good  taste  threatened  to  entomb  him 
alive  under  the  dramas  and  the  sympho- 
nies of  his  coreligionaires,  he  took  his 
course  like  a  prudeat  man.  He  armed 
himself  with  his  great  sword  and  went 
over  mountains  and  through  valleys  to 
conquer,  like  Alexander,  a  foreign  re- 
nown ;  in  fine,  to  amuse  and  divert  the 
frivolous.  He  did  not  forget  to  send  an 
army  of  hi*)toriographs  whose  duty  was 
to  recount  his  glory ;  and  in  this  respect 
he  appeared  much  more  skilful  than 
Mons.  Berlioz.  We  will  not  follow  M. 
Liszt  through  conquered  kingdoms  and 
excited  people ;  we  will  not  allow  our- 
selves to  recount  his  triumphs,  to  register 
the  number  of  crowns,  decorations,  and 
snuff-boxes  which  were  heaped  upon 
him,  nor  t<i  describe  the  spontaneous  ova- 
tions which  were  carefully  arranired  for 
him  by  hi^  couriers  and  correspondents. 
We  will  only  say,  that  at  Berlin  the  en- 
thusiasm of  which  lie  was  the  object, 
mounted  to  a  paroxysm,  and  that  the 
young  students  rushed  in  a  crowd  to 
meet  him,  unharnessed  his  horses,  and 
drew  him  to  his  hotel.    O'Oonnell  mot 


J  written  before  the  danling  career  of  Moas.  Jullien,  and  the  omlMlon  of  hii  name  miut  not  be 
I  a  tiight.—Translator. 
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no  sncli  reception  from  grateful  Irishmen. 
But  in  tlie  midst  of  nil  the^e  triuiiiplis,  it 
vftis  Paris  that  occupied  the  attention  of 
Liszt.  Uis  agents  and  the  devotees 
whom  he  liad  permitted  to  circulate  the 
bulletins  of  his  victories,  informed  him 
in  turn  of  the  efl'eot  which  thej  had 
l)roduced  upon  the  public.  When  they 
thought  tlieysjiw  the  opportune  moment 
they  wrote  him  "come,"  and  he  appear- 
ed among  us  as,  after  years  of  abisence, 
enwreathed  with  his  success  and  his 
great  tiilent.  The  plan  succeeded.  Liszt 
resumed  the  course  of  his  travels  and 
his  triumphal  proii^resses,  astonishing 
some  by  his  marvellous  execution,  and 
others  by  his  splendid  charity.  It  could 
not  have  been  more  skilfully  done. 

Ten<lerand  delicate  spirits,  noble  souls, 
true  artists,  you  to  whom  Music  is  not 
an  empty  sound,  a  riot  of  sounds  which 
astonishes  and  intoxicates  the  senses,  but 
a  sublime  hmgnacre  by  which  we  express 
the  joys,  the  griefs,  theaspirati<msofour 
souls,  which  iiave  no  utterance  in  com- 


mon words,  leave  to  Liszt  his  skjlfiil 
tricks,  and  listen  to  Chopin  if  yon  osa. 
Liszt  is  but  a  pianist;  Ohopin  is  a  poeL* 
The  great  events  which  we  have  wit- 
nessed daring  fifty  years,  the  gigantic 
stniggle  which  we  have  liad  to  sostain 
with  the  interests  of  tlie  past  and  allied 
Europe,  have  too  much  developed  the  in- 
dividuality and  the  aggressive  parts  of 
our  nature,  and  excited  our  intellectual 
forces  at  the  expense  of  the  affections  of 
the  soul.  Hence  the  ills  whidi  tormeiit 
us,  the  bombast  and  the  feverish  agita- 
tion which  are  imprinted  npon  the  worb 
of  this  day.  Our  mission,  children  of  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  oentoiy,  is 
to  Hll  up  these  gaps  and  re-establish  the 
equilibrium  in  the  economy  of  life,  by 
systematising  the  liberty  won  by  oar 
*  fathers,  by  eliminating  the  nnity  of  God, 
from  the  scientlHo  phenomena  which  ob- 
scure his  imace,  and  by  tempering  the 
temerity  of  tlie  intellect  by  the  dinM 
inspirations  of  sentiment. 


MARIAN    IN    HER    CELL. 

YOU  looked  across  the  meadows, 
At  the  red  snn  in  the  West^ 
And  the  wood  was  full  of  shadows. 
Hut  my  head  Imv  on  your  breast — 
And  your  words  were  low  and  sweet, 
And  our  hearts  in  music  beat. 


Yon  spoke, — I  only  listened — 

(Blest  hours  without  alloy). 
You  sang, — my  tear-drops  glistened, — 

I  was  dumb  and  blind  with  j(»y. 
Could  I  hear  your  bridal  bell — 
You  in  Heaven,  and  I  in  Hell? 

Could  I  stop  the  cursdd  blade 

At  your  tliroat  so  warm  and  whit« — 
Whore  iny  lovintr  fintrers  fdayed 

With  the  moonligljt  tliroujrh  the  night? 
Could  1  thinl\  and  hold  the  steel ! 
Could  I  pau^e^  and  lite  to  feel! 

By  the  hallowed  word  of  God 
There  is  Murder  on  your  soul! 

As  I  knelt  upon  tlic  sod 

Where  the  death- black  waters  roll, 

I  could  hear  the  an^^rv  liood 

Callinir  hoarsely  "  Bfoodfor  BhodT 


•  Francis  Chop!n,  born  at  Zel.izoirawola,  near  W.irsriw^,  tn  ISin,  died  at  Paris  on  the  ITrh  of  October,  HM^ 
A  Tlrtuoso  of  thf  flrat  rank  .ind  an  exquisite  composer.  Chopin  Iwlnnped  to  that  Khool  of  gifted  nod  profrmB* 
muMcianii,  of  wlilch  Von  Weber  and  Schubert  were  the  founders.  Ilitf  various  comp  'Hitions  for  the  piano  forM 
are  the  only  really  original  ones  wiiicli  have  appeared  In  Paris  for  thirty  years.— Aottf  by  the  Author, 
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THE    WILDS    OF    NORTHERN    NEW    YORK. 


all  hav^  heard  of  Brown's  Tract ; 
the  Adirornlack  Woods,  or  the  for- 
f  Northern  Now  York.  Yet  few 
dver  seen  them,  few  are  acquainted 
their  history,  geography  and  pecu- 
98.  It  may  seem  strange  in  this 
if  inteUigence  and  wide  diffusion 
owledge  of  every  kind,  to  talk,  as 
lew  thing,  about  the  history  of  our 
loor  neighbors,  and  the  geograpliy 
raot  of  land,  the  heights  of  which 
ti  almost  see  in  a  clear  day ;  to  at- 
to  interest  one  by  the  character- 
uid  peculihrities  of  adjoining  conn- 
to  speak  of  a  part  of  the  Empire 
as  of  the  Black  Forest  of  Germany, 
I  Alpine  wilds  of  Switzerland.  It 
te  strange,  yet  proper  and  true.  It 
e  tlie  fashion,  now-a-days,  to  inter- 
new  theories,  to  invent  South  Sea 
3S,  that  will  strike  the  eye  and 
the  fancy,  but  will  burst  as  soon 
bright  film  of  words  is  broken.  I 
a  patent  for  no  such  invention, 
r  cliiim  I  originality  of  ideas.  The 
;H!n3  and  valleys,  rivers  and  forests 
ikes  of  which  I  shall  write,  iiave 
vhere  they  now  are  for  centuries 
fee;  they  are  not  new  or  original. 
»*e  of  GK)d  iias  looked  down  upon 
Jince  the  dawn  of  creation ;  they 
)t  new.  The  same  forests  have 
med,  ripened  their  foliage,  and  have 
^Iden  treasures  for  the  icy  wind 
ater;  the  same  waters  have  de- 
kl  the  highlands,  spread  through 
alleys,  and  evaporated  here  and 
in  the  lake  and  ocean,  risen  up  in 
ind  clouds  and  again  descended 
;he  mountains:  they  are  not  origi- 
Ordinary  originality  is  not  inven- 
If  I  can  convey  to  another  an  idea 
e  now  has  not,  if  I  can  be  the  chan* 
which  may  flow  a  worthy  thought, 
>reviously  unnoticed  fact,  that  is 
ility  enough  for  me.  No  matter 
5ugh  the  channel,  the  water  may 
;  as  pure.  No  matter  how  irregu- 
1  unshapely  the  sun  may  be,  if  it 
jhines.  One  old  fact  is  worth  a 
original  fancies. 

ray  observations  concerning  the 
ne:^  of  Northern  New  York,  I 
ndeavor  to  give  as  clear  an  idea  as 
of,  where  it  is — what  it  ii — ^and 
t  is  good  for. 

t — where  is  it? — ^localize  it.  If  we 
station  in  latitude  43°  53',  North 
Equator,  and  longitude  about  74^ 


80'  West  from  Greenwich,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  mountain,  called  by  some.  Blue 
Mountain,  and  by  others,  more  properly, 
Mount  Emmons,  a  position  4000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  with  a 
huge  pair  of  compasses,  with  a  radius  or 
sweep  of  fifty  miles,  we  describe  a  circle, 
with  a  diameter  of  one  hundred  miles 
and  a  circumference  of  three  hundred, 
it  will  give  us  nearly  the  limits  of  the 
tract  of  which  I  speak.  It  is  a  vast  pla- 
teau or  table  land,  bounded  by  an  exten- 
sive valley  on  each  side;  on  the  east  the 
Ohamplain  valley,  on  the  Soutli,  the 
Mohawk,  and  on  the  west  and  north  the 
valleys  of  the  Black  River  and  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  the  summit  highland,  and 
within  is  the  culminating  point  of  a  vast 
ledge  or  range  of  hills  and  mountains, 
that  years  ago  were  heaved  up  by  inter- 
nal volcanic  agencies ;  the  lowest  point 
of  which,  in  one  direction,  is  in  the  coal 
beds  of  Newfoundland,  and  in  the  other, 
down  among  the  coal  pits  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. It  comprises  the  whole  of  Hamil- 
ton County,  and  portions  of  Warren, 
Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence, 
Lewis  and  Herkimer. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  what  it  is, 
— there  is  a  wide  range  for  the  observa- 
tion or  descriptive  imagination  of  the 
observer  or  Hstener.  A  boundless  va- 
riety characterises  the  view.  The  mar- 
shy swamp  and  the  dry  highland — the 
high  mountain  and  the  deep  valley — the 
extensive  plain  and  the  long  le<lge  of 
rock»— the  quiet  river  and  the  foaming 
cataract — ^the  pensive  lake  without  a 
ripple  or  a  breeze  and  the  rolling  waters, 
the  white  capped  waves  and  the  whist- 
ling winds — the  still  repose  of  a  calm 
sunset  and  the  mountain  brow,  crowned 
with  a  storm-cloud — the  singing  of  birds 
and  the  cry  of  the  panther  and  the  howl- 
ing of  wolves — ^here  the  wide  lake  of 
waters,  there  the  boundless  ocean  of  fiir- 
ests — the  gulf  beneath  and  the  precipice 
above— the  silvery  waters,  the  dark 
mountains  and  the  purple  skies; — all 
combined,  give  a  startling  variety,  often 
a  grandeur  and  sublimity  to  the  view. 

This  elevated  plateau  or  table  is  divid- 
ed into  two  nearly  equal  parts  by  a  val- 
ley, commencing  at  Plaitsburg  on  Lake 
Champlain,  extending  up  the  Saranac 
River,  through  the  Saranac  lakes,  then 
meeting  the  Raquette  Valley,  throusrh 
Long  and  Raquette  lakes,  throngli  the 
Fulton  chain  of  lakes,  called  by  their 
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number;!,  from  one  to  eigbt,  then  down 
Moose  liiver.     It  nm.s  in  a  south-wester- 
ly coarse  and  a  distance  of  about  one 
humlred  and  fifty  mileis  teruiinatinj;  near 
Boonville,  Oneida  Oimnty.    The  centre 
of  the  valley  and  the  plateau  is  Kaquette 
Lake,  which  itself   is    some   1700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  whole 
line  of  this  centre  valley  is  filled  in  with 
lakes,  beautiful  and  picturesque,  scatter- 
ed along  like  jewels  upon  a  necklace.  On 
the  eat*t  of  this  valley,  are  all  the  more 
prominent  mountains.    Tliere  are  tliree 
rauires,  the  base  of  all  which  is  the  table 
land.    The  first  range  nms  nearly   pa- 
rallel with  Lake  George,  and  its  highest 
p<»int  is  Pharaoh's  Mountain,  in  Essex 
County.     The  second,  west  and  parallel, 
the  highest  i)oint  of  whifh  is  Dix's  Peak, 
in  the  same  county.    The  third  and  j>rin- 
cipal  range  commences  to  the  north  of 
Little  Fulls,  passes  tlirougli  Herkimer, 
Hamilton  and   Essex  Counties,  and  ter- 
minatiDg  on  the  Lake  Champlain  shore. 
The  last  includes  the  high  peaks  of  the 
Adirondack  group,  that  excel  their  com- 
peers in  height,  extent  and  wild  sublimi- 
ty.     The  highest.  Mount    Marcy,  just 
pierces  the  region   of   perpetual"  frost, 
being  more  tiian  a  mile  high.  Tiie  heights 
of  the  most  iniportant  points  in  this  re- 
gion and  vicinity  have  been  calculated 
and  estimated  as  folio 'vs: — 

Feet. 

Lake  Champlain          ....  98 

Duiiragga  Mountain    ....  1260 

Dlx*9  Peak 5200 

Nipple  Top        .....  4900 

Schroon  Mt.     .....  8200 

Lake  Sii  ml  ford             ....  1826 

Adirunilack  Iron  Works         .           .            .  1889 

Lake  Ileuilvrsuii          ....  1986 

Lake  Colden       .....  2851 

Avalanclie  Lnke          ....  29{K) 

Hl^hcflt  Source  of  Jludson      .           .            ,  4747 

W»)itefHce  Mt.             .            .            .            .  4900 

Tapper's  Lake     .....  1M5 

Neircoinli  Lake    .....  1698 

Mt.  McMarUn 5000 

Mt.  M.:IntyTc       .....  6188 

Mt.  Marcy            .....  M67 

Upper  Suranac  Lake   ....  1567 

T/onffLiike 1575 

Raquettc  Lake    .....  178! 

7ih  anil  Sth  Lakes        ....  1720 

I^ake  I-krkfora 1791 

Adirondack  Pass          ....  2S17 

Ml.  Sewnrd 6100 

Mt.  Rmmon.i         .....  4000 

8antanon|  Mt.      .        .            .            .           .  6000 

TaylfirV  Mountain       ....  4500 

Wallface  Mt.        .        .            .            .            .  1000 

Owl's  Head 2706 

From  Port  Itcnry,  on  Lnke  Champlain, 
to   the  summit  level,   westerly  of  Mt. 


Marcy,  is  about  45  miles ;  theDca  west- 
erly to  St.  Lawrence  River,  about  75  mile^ 
From  the  Mohawk  valley  to  Raqnette  ii 
about  80,  and  tLence  to  tbe  leyels  of 
Lower  Canada  about  70  miles. 

West  of  Raquette  Lake,  there  is  a  gra- 
dual slope  toward  the  yalleya  of  8l  Law- 
rence and  Black  Rivers — nothing  that 
can  be  called  uioantains ;  an  unduatiiu; 
surface,  interspersed  here  and  tliere  with 
beautiful  sheets  of  water.  In  this  vicinitr 
are  the  sources  of  several  rivers ;  on  tU 
east,  are  the  Hudson,  the  Sohroon,  Sable 
and  Saranac ;  on  the  west,  the  Raqnette, 
Moose,  St.  Rejccis,  Salmon  and  Osw^gat- 
chie  rivers.  In  tlie  same  neighborhood, 
within  a  short  distance  of  «ach  other, 
are  the  streams  and  ponds,  that  give 
origin  to  the  Ilndson  and  Raquetie,  tfatt 
flow  in  opposite  directions.  The  brandies 
of  the  Sable  and  Raquette  interlock  witii 
those  of  the  Hudson.  This  refd«in  id 
called  by  some  the  water  shed  of  the  sur- 
rounding valleys,  ])ouring  out  its  fertil- 
izing treasure  with  no  slack  iiand. 

Of  the  lakes  in  this  section,  Raqnette, 
in  Hamilton  County  is  the  largest,  bai'ing 
an  area  of  some  85  square  miles.  It^i 
shore  is  indented  with  bays  and  promun- 
tories,  that  give  variety  and  extent  tit 
the  prospect.  Long  Lake,  some  15  miles 
northerly  of  Raquette  is  eighteen  miles 
in  lenjrt'h,  width  varying  from  half  a 
mile  to  four.  Otlier  lakes,  to  tlie  nnniber 
probably  of  two  hundred,  are  scattered 
abour^  nestled  between  the  mountain:! 
and  in  the  valleys;  of  every  form  aud 
size,  circular  and  lineal,  quadrangnlar 
and  multangular,  forked,  ragged  and 
crooked,  from  ten  feet  to  ten  miles  in 
diameter. 

To  give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  tlie 
place,  1  will  commence  at  the  southeast 
corner,  and  revolve  around  the  central 
point  of  Ka(iuctte  Lake  in  the  order  of 
the  counties. 

Warren  County,  the  northwestern  half 
of  wltich  is  included  within  the  section 
of  which  we  speak,  the  New  York  pla- 
teau, has  a  broken,  hilly  surtace.  Several 
ranges  of  highlands  pass  through  it,  va- 
rying in  height  from  600  to  8000  feet. 
The  highest  point  is  Crane's  Mountain,  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  Warrensburg.  It  lays 
claim  to  T^kes  George,  Schr('K>n  and 
Brant;  the  fir>t,  8G  miles  in  length,  the 
second,  0,  and  the  third,  6.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Hudson  River  and  its  branches. 
The  back  portions  of  it  are  wild  and 
tennntloss,  save  by  tlie  wild  beast  and  the 
occasional  traveller,  and  its  deep  gorges 
are  inhabited  only  by  the  living  "waiers. 
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Directly  north  is  Essex  County,  bor- 
dering on  Lake  Ohamplain ;  the  western 
half  of  which  contains  the  Adirondack 
gronp,  that  tower  high  above  their  neigh- 
bors and  are  scarcely  overtopped  by 
anything  east  of  the  Ilocky  Moantains. 
Within  a  distance  of  twenty  miles,  are 
clustered  a  dozen  or  more  mountains, 
that,  separate,  would  command  universal 
attention.  In  the  centre,  and  some  forty 
miles  from  Lake  Ohamplain,  is  Mt.  Marcy, 
that  carries  the  highest  heaid ;  and  west- 
erly, Mt.  Mclnty re  and  Mt.  McMartin,  and 
others  it  were  useless  to  mention.  East- 
erly are  Whiteface  and  Nipple  Top,  while 
the  intermediate  spaces  and  the  prospect 
beyond  are  filled  up  with  lower  grades  and 
species  oT  the  same  order.  Among  and 
around  these  mountains  are  scattered 
about  one  hundred  lakes,  of  different 
sizes  though  mostly  small.  Sometimes  it 
is  the  precipice  and  the  height  above  and 
the  lake  below,  quietly  reflecting  and  du- 
plicating its  bold,  rough  companion.  The 
fakes  mostly  occupy  chasms,  gaping  seams 
and  gorges  in  the  ledges  of  the  rocks,  and 
consequently  are  long  and  narrow.  The 
valleys  between  the  heights  are  generally 
narrow,  bounded  with  high  walls.  The 
country  rises  from  Ohamplain,  her^  and 
there  cut  up  with  dykes,  from  one  foot 
to  eighty  in  diameter.  Here  are  the 
sources  of  the  Sable,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Hudson  rivers.  Here,  too,  is  the  famous 
Adirondack  or  Indian  Pass. 

North  is  Olinton  Oounty,  but  a  small 
corner  of  which  is  included  within  the 
one  hundred  milo  circle  that  we  first 
drew.  The  plateau  hero  is  comparatively 
unbroken.  Ohazy  I^ke  is  the  only  im- 
portant bed  of  water,  though  there  is  a 
Large  valley  that  formerly  was  flooded. 
Of  high  hills,  there  are  Rands,  Lyons,  and 
Fellows,  mere  pigmies  beside  their  breth- 
ren of  the  Adirondack. 

Between  Olinlon  and  Franklin,  there 
is  a  ledge  of  mountains,  the  highest  point 
of  which  is  three  or  four  thoasand  feet 
high.  The  southern  part  of  Franklin 
has  the  mountainous  appearance  of  Essex. 
Hills  are  piled  upon  hills.  The  country 
rises,  now  gradual,  now  broken,  till  vege- 
tation is  lost  in  the  cold  winds.  Here 
Mt.  Seward  is  about  5000  feet  high.  The 
surface  is  sprinkled  with  a  multitude  of 
lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  Sara- 
nac  cluster,  which  are  spread  over  the 
southern  part,  and  form  the  sources  of 
the  Saranac  river. 

Passing  along,  we  next  come  upon  the 
e.istern  portions  of  St.  Lawrence.  This, 
as  will  be  observed,  is  on  the  western 
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half  of  the  great  plateau,  west  of  the 
Raquette  Vdley.  Hence,  here  we  may 
expect  no  high  mountains.  Leaving  the 
v«dley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  we  rise 
upon  the  central  table,  which  is  traversed 
and  abundantly  watered  by  the  St.  Regis, 
Oswegatchie,  and  Raquette  rivers,  the 
latter  of  which,  rising  in  HamUtou 
Oounty,  seems  to  have  found  its  course 
with  difficulty ;  winding  about  the  coun- 
try, here  forming  a  beautiful  lake  and 
there  a  gorge  and  a  waterfall. 

Next,  cutting  across  a  comer  of  Lewis 
county,  that  there  excels  in  wildness  and 
its  desert  appearance,  as  elsewhere  it  ex- 
cels in  fertility  and  progressive  cultiva- 
tion; and  also  a  portion  of  Herkimer, 
lying  directly  east  of  Lewis,  traversed 
east  and  west  by  several  streams,  as  the 
branches  of  the  Mohawk,  Black  and 
Moose,  a  surface  comparatively  level, 
with  no  lakes  of  importance,  only  a  por- 
tion of  the  chain  connecting  Raquette 
with  Moose  river.  We  then  come  upon 
Hamilton  Oounty,  that  is  almost  the  sy- 
nonym for  woods  and  wild  scenery.  'This 
lies  away  f^om  all  open,  direct  communi- 
cation with  business  thoroughfares,  iso- 
lated, surrounded  by  soUtude,  hence  rely- 
ingonly  upon  itself  and  its  own  resources. 
Yet  nature  has  bountifully  done  her  part. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  her  works  have  not 
been  appreciated.  Two  ranges  of  hills 
traverse  it  north  and  south.  From  one 
extended,  rises  the  Adirondack  heights ; 
the  other,  about  six  miles  west,  hes  mostly 
within  the  borders  of  this  county.  The 
country  is  broken,  up  hiU  and  down, 
ridge  and  gulf.  This  county  is  mostly 
celebrated  for  the  number  and  beauty  of 
its  lakes ;  great  reservoirs  for  the  rivers 
that  flow  down  far  distant  and  make  glad 
the  soil.  In  the  Southern  and  lower  part 
are  Lake  Pleasant,  Round  and  Piseoo 
Lakes,  and  many  others  smaller,  making 
up  the  Lacandaga  branch  of  the  Hudson. 
In  the  upper  part,  is,  first  of  all,  Raquette 
Lake,  that  covers  a  whole  township. 
From  this  the  water  flows  north.  Only 
a  few  miles  south  is  the  source  of  Moose 
River  in  the  Fulton  chain  of  lakes. 
Northeast,  a  few  miles  from  Raquette, 
are  the  Eckford  chain  of  lakes,  being  the 
highest  waters  on  the  whole  plateau. 
Northwest  from  Raquatlo  is  Ragged 
Lake,  large  in  extent  and  infinitely  cut 
up.  North,  some  eight  miles  of  Raquette, 
is  Forked  Lake,  and  fifteen  miles  of 
Raquette  is  Long  Lake ;  some  two  miles 
from  Long  Lake,  in  a  northerly  direction, 
is  Rich  Lake,  two  miles  beyond  New- 
comb,  and  ten  farther.  Lakes  Sandford, 
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Henderson,  Saranac,  Heppert.  These 
ATO  the  most  impurtADt.  Numberless 
smaller  ones  fill  ia  tlie  interstices  and 
add  beauty  to  the  landscape. 

It  were  impossible  to  give  a  real,  true 
description  of  the  scenery  in  this  section. 
We  can  only  approximate.  It  must  bo 
seen  with  oue^s  own  eyes  to  be  realized. 
Go  with  me  in  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Marcy, 
or  as  tlie  Indians  call  it^  Mt.  Taliawus. 
Suppose  tliat  after  having  travelled  miles 
through  the  woods  from  L<mg  Ijake,  or  the 
Adirondack  Iron  Works,  after  having 
passed  by,  through,  and  around  lakes, 
over  hills,  gnlfs  and  streams,  taking 
water-beds  for  paths  and  guides,  tumb- 
ling over  logs  and  through  swamps,  we 
stand  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Marcy,  a  cata- 
ract and  a  wall  before  us.  We  com- 
mence the  ascent,  winding  our  zigzag 
path  hero  and  there,  now  on  the  brow 
of  tlio  cliff  hugging  tiie  mountain,  now 
in  the  gorge,  shut  out  almost  from  the 
light  of  day ;  now  craw^ling  upon  our 
hands  and  knees,  and  slow  work  at  that, 
wedging  our  way  tlirough  the  thick 
brush ;  now  pitching  forward,  leaping  a 
chasm  or  treading  a  frail  tree  bridge. 
The  rocks  are  steep,  the  trees  and  limbs 
are  thick ;  now  walking,  now  rolling,  we 
gradually  progress  upwards.  The  trees 
grow  thinner  and  smaller.  The  pines 
and  firs  that  below  were  one  hundred 
feet  high,  are  now  but  fifty.  It  was  sum- 
mer at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain,  here  it 
is  spring.  As  we  go  further,  we  find 
nothing  but  shrubs.  The  tall  fir  tree  has 
dwindled  down  to  a  pigmy  of  a  few 
inches  in  height.  We  go  on  till  vogeta- 
ticm  ceases;  the  rocks  are  bare;  cold 
winds  sweep  along;  it  is  almost  wint<jr. 
We  have  gone  back  two  seasons  in  a  few 
hours.  AVe  cry  aloud,  but  are  scarcely 
heard ;  there  is  no  echo  here — nothing 
meets  the  sound,  it  passes  from  us  and 
never  returns.  Wliat  a  landsciipe  is 
here!  wo  bound  tlie  horizim  on  either 
side  with  a  circle  of  fi»ur  hundred  miles. 
A  dense  fog  has  settled  down  between 
the  hills  and  filled  up  the  valleys;  noth- 
ing vi  sible  but  the  tops  of  the  mountains. 
It  looks  like  a  vast  ocean,  with  number- 
less pyramidal  islands  scattered  about. 
Nay,  yonder  in  the  east,  are  the  Green 
Moimtains  of  Vermont,  that  seem  to 
stretch  up  their  hcuds  just  far  enough  to 
meet  the  sky  and  seem  neighbors  to  tlio 
stars.  Extending  towards  the  north, 
are  the  islands  in  Lake  Cham  plain,  and 
the  hills  oflT  toward  the  Canadas.  Near- 
er and  shooting  up  to  various  heights, 
are  the  ranges  of  the  great  plateau.  But 


the  curtain  of  fog  is  being  lifted  up;  renti 
hero  and  there  give  a  glimpse  (»f  ih« 
green  forests  below.  A  httle  while  and 
the  sky  is  clear;  we  look  down  nov 
upon  tlie  wide  forests,  extending  as  far 
as  tlie  eye  can  reach.  In  every  direc- 
tion they  are  seamed  with  riyers,  flow- 
ing down  from  the  mountains,  and  conn- 
ing along  till  they  are  lost  in  the  indis- 
tinct distance.  An  interesting  feature 
of  tlie  view  is  the  number  of  lakes  tbst 
are  reposing  quietly,  protected  by  walls 
of  rock  and  forest,  that,  near  at  hand, 
are  spread  out  like  sheets  of  silver,  dear 
and  unbroken,  while  at  a  distance  they 
beconio  mere  white  specks  or  lines,  sur- 
rounded by  deep  green.  The  different 
species  of  trees  display  a  varied  foliage, 
mingling  a  dark  row  of  evergreen  with 
the  orange  and  golden  hnes  of  the  deddn- 
ous,  while  the  tall  tops  of  the  pine  and 
fir  shoot  above  the  rest,  to  tell  of  thdr 
locality  and  first  greet  the  snn.  We  can 
see  tlie  ligiit  clond  beneath  ns,  while  its 
shadow  moves  over  the  forest  tops  like 
a  tiling  of  life ;  nature  is  here  in  her  pri- 
meval beauty  and  splendor. 

Go  with  me  to  the  Adirondack  or  In- 
dian Pass.  It  lies  abont  twelve  miles 
westerly  of  Mt.  Marcy,  between  Ml 
Mclntyre  and  Wallfaced  Mountain;  a 
deep  gorge  dividing  the  one  irom  the 
otlier,  while  the  mountains  have  shrunk 
back  as  if  a  mighty  hand  had  laid  its  in- 
terdict upon  them.  Loose  rocks  cover 
the  bottom.  From  here  one  of  the  bran- 
ches of  the  Iludsou  takes  its  rise.  Pass- 
ing up  the  aisle  as  it  were,  scattered 
over  with  boulders  some  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter,  at  one  point  a  cross 
fissure  opens,  down  which  gnrgles  a  ca- 
taract. We  dare  not  follow  it,  nature  is 
too  rough  for  us  there.  At  another 
point,  there  opens  a  dark  cavern,  yawn- 
ing to  the  sight,  that  cannot  penetrate  its 
mysteries.  The  rock  rises  at  one  side  . 
about  one  thousand  foot,  and  for  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  it  is  in  no  place  less 
than  500  feet  in  ]>erpendicular  height. 
Standing  beside  it,  we  can  realize  our 
utter  insignificance,  fool  that  we  are  but 
ail  atom  in  the  midst  of  such  trcmen- 
dnus  sublimity.  Looking  upward,  it 
soems  bending  over  us — we  tremble— our 
hearts  beat  fast,  and  the  wandering  eye 
expects  to  see  the  rocks  unite  above  us. 
A  belt  only  of  the  sky  is  visible,  the  rays 
of  the  vieridian  sun  are  never  felt  here. 
In  the  crevices  are  occasional  shrubs 
fixed,  waving  their  loaves  in  airy  inde- 
pendence, while  a  more  ])romine'nt  jut^ 
ting  crag  has  caught  soil  and  vegetation 
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enough  to  support  a  middle-sized  tree, 
that  in  growing  leaves  the  rock  and 
shoots  over  the  abyss.  Standing  above 
and  looking  down,  we  get  another  view 
of  the  Pass,  more  thrilling,  perhaps  more 
appreciative  of  the  mighty  power  that 
ploughed  this  furrow  through  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  said  that  height  and  depth 
are  both  elements  of  the  sublime.  Here 
we  have  them,  and  added  thereto  an  ele- 
ment of  solidity  and  power,  that  can 
rend  the  mountains  and  scatter  the  earth 
to  atoms — ^a  grandeur  and  an  overawing 
sublimity,  thai  hardly  meet  their  equid 
in  this  land,  and  which  the  far  famed 
Alps  of  Switzerland  hardly  excel,  as  an 
example  of  powerful  though  rough 
beauty. 

Again  follow  me  to  the  scenery  of  Ba- 
quette  Lake.  It  is  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  vast  plateau,  midway  between  the 
Saranac  and  the  Moose  River  lakes, 
some  fifteen  miles  from  Long  Lake  and 
twenty  from  the  mountains  east.  Down 
into  its  clear  crystal  waters  you  can  see 
some  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  while  above, 
the  clear  pure  air  lets  one  look  farther 
toward  heaven.  The  lake  is  noted  for  its 
irregular  shore,  jutting  out  and  setting 
back  continually;  Constantly  revealing 
around  its  promontories  new  lakes^  new 
shores  and  new  scenes.  Just  as  in  pass- 
ing up  a  mountain,  each  hill  seems  the 
last,  though  the  top  is  never  reached. 
The  surface  is  checkered  and  dotted  with 
islands,  fifteen  or  twenty  in  number,  of 
divers  shapes  and  sizes,  that  rise  here 
and  there  like  the  naiads  of  antiquity, 
with  their  green  mantles  on  and  waving 
crests.  Multitudes  of  the  finny  tribes  are 
sporting  in  the  depths,  wild  and  active, 
playing  the  games  of  their  speckled 
majesties,  while  at  a  distance  and  near 
the  shore  a  white  necked  deer  is  seen 
cooling  its  panting  sides,  fearless  of  the 
>  approach  of  the  stranger  man.  Above, 
sailing  in.  the  air  in  characteristic  but 
ominous  circles,  is  the  grey  eagle  or  fish 
hawk,  watching  with  keen  eye,  ready  to 
dart  upon  its  innocent  prey.  From  the 
beach,  the  ground  is  sloping,  rising  up  to 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  covered  with  a 
thick  forest  of  fir,  spruce  and  pine,  min- 
gled with  the  maple  and  beech.  There 
are  numerous  landing-places  about  the 
lake,  where  the  water,  receding,  leaves  a 
shore  of  sand  and  pebbles,  while  there 
are  many  coves  and  bays  and  hiding- 
places,  where  the  forest  shakes  hands 
with  the  lake,  giving  security  to  the  wild 
fowl,  and  beauty  and  variety  to  the  pros- 
pect; lining  the  shore  wiUi  the  spiry- 


pointed  cedar,  the  light  waving  tamarack 
and  the  pyramidal  fir.  Away  to  the 
east,  rise  in  m^esty  the  Blue  Mountains, 
some  twenty  miles  distant,  toward  which 
the  intervening  hills  seem  rolling  till 
there  they  have  formed  a  barrier,  stand 
upon  the  shore  of  Raquette  Lake  at  the 
close  of  some  quiet  summer^s  day,  and 
watch  the  sun  sinking  in  golden  splen- 
dor, while  it  throws  its  rays  up  the 
valley  of  the  lakes :  now  striking  In  full 
array  upon  the  calm  surface  of  the 
water,  making  it  seem  lit  up  with  bright 
silvery  fire  above  and  below,  as  the  reflec- 
tions multiply  the  strange,  vivid  splen- 
dor ;  now  rising  above  the  mirror  sheet, 
marking  and  gilding  the  rows  of  trees. 
Now,  as  the  shadow  sinks  down  upon 
the  lake,  mark  the  circling  line  of  light, 
retreating  up  the  hill  and  mountain, 
creeping  up  higher  and  still  higher,  as  if 
a  spirit,  with  life  and  motion;  lightly 
touching  the  growing  spires  in  its  way, 
till  the  rays,  gathering,  form  a  coronet 
of  light,  that  crowns  the  bare,  grey- 
headed mountain.  Then  it  is  lifted  up, 
and  the  seal  of  night  is  set. 

Or  stay  later,  till  the  queen  of  night 
has  thrown  over  us  her  chilly  manUe ; 
when  the  stars,  that  at  first  came  out, 
bright  and  numberless,  now  have  almost 
all  covered  their  faces  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  night  ruler ;  when  stillness  has  set- 
tled down  and  only  the  shrill  cry  of  the 
loon  now  and  then  pierces  the  ear ;  when 
the  lake  is  awfully  calm,  and  the  shadows 
of  the  trees  and  hills  border  it, — shadows 
distinct  and  formless  enough  to  be  the 
black  genii  of  the  wilds.  And  when  the 
moon  goes  down  and  the  clouds  come 
over,  then  float  for  deer,  and  with  the 
magnet  of  a  bright  light  in  your  bow, 
you  can  approach  securely  the  wild  in- 
habitants of  the  forest.  The  glare  fixes 
their  gaze,  and  they  see  nought  else. 

There  are  several  inlets  to«tlie  lake, 
where  the  fresh,  cool  water  comes  in, 
attracting  thitherward  the  trout,  ready 
for  the  fisherman^s  skill.  One  from 
the  east,  from  the  Eokford  chain  of  lakes; 
another  from  the  south;  another  from 
the  west,  leading  to  Forked  Lake,  and 
thence  by  a  short  portage  to  the  Moose 
River  waters. 

If  you  ask  for  storm  and  tefror,  be 
here  when  the  clouds  gather  about  the 
hills,  the  lightning  plays  about  their  sum- 
mits, and  thunder  echoes  and  re-echoes 
from  crag  and  rock,  height  and  depth, 
and  back  from  a  thousand  hills;  when 
the  wind  rolls  up  the  huge  waves,  caps 
them  with  foam;  when  the  limbs  are 
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crackling  and  the  trees  are  falling,  wolves 
howling  and  the  lone  eagle  shrieking : 

"  Watch  the  lightnings  dart  like  swalloirs, 
Round  the  brooding  thunder  eaves  ;*' 

and  then  be  calni,  if  you  can,  when 
nature  is  not. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  WJiat  is 
this  part  of  the  State  good  for^  w7iat 
does  it  produce  f  we  would  speak  first 
of  its  mineral  productions,  iron  in  par- 
ticular. In  order  to  do  so  with  clearness, 
wo  must  generalize  somewhat  on  its  geo- 
logical character. 

There  are  two  great  divisions  of  rocks; 
Primary,  or  those  that  were  first  formed, 
and  Sedimentary,  or  those  that  were 
seated  or  deposited  above  the  other, 
forming  regular  layers,  which  are  termed 
systems  and  groni)s.  Now  these  primary 
rocks,  which  arc  naturally  below  the 
others,  have  been  uphove  by  volcanic 
agencies,  so  as  to  form  the  Adirondack 
range  of  mountains,  composed  principal- 
ly of  granite,  hypersthene,  a  kind  of 
granite  and  gneiss.  Forming  a  circle 
about  this,  come  the  sedimentary  rocks 
in  systems.  Through  the  hypersthene 
rock,  which  is  composed  of  labrador 
felspar  and  the  mineral  hyperthcne, 
mostly  the  former,  of  a  smoke-gray  color, 
of  which  the  greater  part  of  the  eleva- 
tions is  composed,  is  scattered  almost  any 
quantity  of  iron  ore ;  the  magnetic  oxide, 
as  it  is  called,  distinguished  from  other 
minerals  by  the  magnet,  of  black  color, 
in  masses  of  various  dimensions;  some 
mountains  being  overlaid  and  underlaid 
with  it.  It  is  found  in  Essex,  the  south- 
ern part  of  Franklin,  and  east  of  St.  Law- 
rence. Some  veins  have  been  opened, 
giving  an  ore  comparatively  pure,  and 
sometimes  of  a  superior  quality.  These 
masses  are  unlimited  in  number  and  ex- 
tent, abounding  in  this  hypersthene  rock 
of  the  primary  formation.  There  is  here, 
then,  an  unfailing  source  of  a  mineral  of 
numberless  practical  uses.  Graphite,  or 
black  lead,  is  also  found  here.  In  St. 
Ijawrenco  is  found  the  specular  oxide  of 
iron,  which  is  mostly  in  valleys,  and 
beneath  a  group  of  sandstone;  a  red 
powder  or  moss-bog  ore  is  also  found, 
though  not  so  extensively.  There  are 
also  mines  of  lead  and  galena,  the  veins 
of  which  run  east  and  west,  while  the 
iron  veins  run  north  and  south. 

The  forests  of  this  region  are  a  source 
of  profit.  In  fact  they  furnish  its  prin- 
cipal exj^ort.  They  are  composed  prin- 
cipally of  spruce,  pine,  balsam,  fir,  and 
cedar,  while  rarer  are  the  plane,  dwarf- 


oak,  butternut,  chestnnt,  tamArack, 
cherry,  beech,  maple,  asb,  and  bickonr. 
The  best  of  these  are  being  continual^ 
culled  out,  especially  those  near  the 
streams,  cut  down  in  winter,  and  at  the 
spring  fi-eshets  floated  down  to  the  saw- 
mills and  the  markets.  MillioDs  of  ftet 
of  lumber  are  thus  taken  every  year  from 
the  border  forest^  while  the  central  por- 
tions are  comparatively  nntonohed— a 
future  resource  for  a  very  profitable  kind 
of  industr}'.  The  rivers  are  made  the 
highways,  a  rapid  and  cheap  method  of 
conveyance.  In  the  highest  Alrane 
regions  are,  of  plants,  the  Alpine  willow-' 
herb  and  bilberry,  the  Lapland  cUapen^, 
and  others  peculiar  to  tne  dime,  rein- 
deer-moss and  lichens.  Snow  stays  on 
till  midsummer,  and  water  freezes  crexy 
night  in  the  year. 

This  region  abounds  in  game  of  all 
kinds.  The  deer  are  the  most  nnmerou. 
There  are  also  the  moose,  bear,  panther, 
wolf,  wildcat^  fisher,  beaver,  racoon, 
wolverine,  minck,  fox,  black,  red,  striped, 
and  flying  squirrel,  porcupine,  rabbit, 
and  others.  Of  the  fur-bearing,  rare  at 
present^  arc  the  sable,  fisher,  and  beaver. 
The  deer  are  of  the  highest  interest  to 
tlie  ranger  sportsman.  These  are  fonnd 
quite  common,  especially  about  the  lakes 
in  summer.  Innocent,  beantifhl,  and 
swift-footed,  the  keen  eye  of  the  hnnter, 
and  the  swifter  rifle-ball  overtake  many 
a  one.  This  may  be  sport,  but  when 
you  come  to  the  hungry  panther  and  the 
loving  bear  the  sport  is  all  the  other  wi^y. 
Moose  are  occasionally  found  eight  feet 
high,  bodies  small  in  comparison  with 
their  long  and  slender  legs.  Their  horns 
sometimes  arc  four  feet  across,  from  tip 
to  tip,  being  flat,  broad,  and  branching. 
They  outrun  all  dogs  and  men,  and  are 
taken  only  by  superior  cunning. 

The  streains  are  full  of  fish,  especially 
the  brook,  lake,  and  salmon  tront,  vary-* 
iug  in  weight  from  an  ounce  to  thirty 
or  forty  pounds.  So  that  with  deer 
in  the  forest  and  trout  in  the  stream,  the 
si)ortsman  may  well  bo  satisfied. 

Of  fowls,  are  the  wild  dnck,  the  loon, 
the  spruce  grouse.  Of  birds,  the  eagle, 
the  raven,  the  Canada  jay,  together  with 
the  common  species. 

Of  the  agi'icultural  resources  of  this 
region,  but  little  is  experimentally  known. 
Well  watered,  it  is  liable  to  unseasonable 
frosts  and  cold  snowy  winters.  In  some 
parts,  the  surface  is  steep,  rocky  and 
barren,  as  where  it  is  underlaid  by  the 
primitive  rocks.  In  other  parts,  the 
sharp  corners  arc  worn  off  by  time,  the 
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surface  is  rolling  and  well  adapted  to  pas- 
tarage,  being  underlaid  by  the  soft  shales 
and  slates,  easily  decaying,  of  whatever 
formatioD,  while  the  plains,  with  small 
hills  of  sand  and  gravel,  show  the  alluvial 
deposits.  The  soil  gives  character  to  the 
scenery.  The  alluvial  grow,  the  plane 
tree  with  many  leaves  and  wide  branches ; 
dry  soil,  the  yellow  pine  and  dwarf  oak ; 
limestone  soil,  the  butternut.  The  grasses 
will  flourish  in  spite  of  the  variable  tem- 
perature, and  hence  give  the  country  a 
capacity  for  grazing.  In  the  higher  sec- 
tions, the  primary  granite  and  labrado- 
rite,  disintegrating  and  decaying,  form, 
after  a  time,  a  kind  of  clav,  that  mingling 
with  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  drift  or 
transition  system,  forms  in  the  valleys 
and  by  the  courses  of  the  streams  a  pro- 
ductive soil.  Eidges  or  veins  of  lime- 
stone are  found  in  some  parts,  out  of 
their  regular  order,  but  which,  split  up 
and  crumbled  by  the  action  of  the  water 
in  the  seam<t,  and  the  temperature,  give  a 
much  needed  element  to  the  soil.  Beds 
of  peat,  or  as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
muck-swamps,  are  occasionally  found, 
being  beds  of  former  lakes,  that  consist 
of  masses  of  decayed  vegetable  matter, 
such  as  water  plants,  trunks,  leaves  and 
roots  of  trees,  and  a  growth  of  moss. 
These  beds  of  peat  are  most  useful  in 
agriculture.  The  sandstone  of  the  ter- 
tiary system  surrounds,  but  does  not  per- 
vade to  much  extent  this  region.  The 
soil  generally  about  the  streams,  lakes, 
and  lower  hills  is  such,  that  properly 
improved,  will  yield  a  handsome  recom- 
pense to  the  labor  of  the  farmer.  It 
produces  oats,  peas,  barley,  rye  and 
wheat,  of  which  the  first  two  are  con- 
stant crops,  and  the  others  best  just  after 
the  ground  is  cleared.  The  season  is  not 
long  enough  for  corn;  At  present  the 
^growth  of  timber  is  most  noticed,  but 
""  hereafter,  when  the  forests  have  sunk 
down  and  fieided  away,  then  the  farmer, 
with  industry  and  skill,  maj  reap  a  rich 
reward. 

There  are  several  ways  of  access  to 
this  region.  You  can  go  from  Saratoga 
Springs  to  Glens  Falls,  to  Lake  George, 
thence  some  thirty  miles  over  Spruce 
Mountain  to  Chester  and  Schroon  Lake; 
then  through  the  woods  some  thirty 
miles  to  Long  Lake,  or  the  Adirondack 
Iron  Works,  then  twenty  miles  of  forest 
to  Mount  Marcy. 

Or  you  can  follow  up  Saranao  river 
from  Plattsburg  to  the  Saranao  Lakes, 
then  cross  over  a  short  distance  to  the 
Baquette  river,  then  up  the  Raquette 


river  to  Long  Lake.  Or  you  can  start 
from  Low ville,  Lewis  County,  from  which 
place  there  is  a  road  or  a  place  for  one, 
direct  to  Raquette  Lake,  a  distance  of 
nearly  sixty  miles  in  a  north-easterly 
direction,  passing  through  Herkimer 
County,  near  Lake  No.  4.  There  is  a 
route  on  the  southern  side  by  way  of 
New  Amsterdam  and  Lake  Pleasant. 

There  is  another  route  still  and  proba- 
bly the  best  one.  Starting  from  lioon- 
ville,  Oneida  county,  or  Port-Leyden, 
Lewis  county,  going  north-easterly 
across  Moose  river,  to  Brown's  Tract, 
some  85  miles ;  then  following  up  a  chain 
of  lakes,  eight  in  number,  connected  to- 
gether, forming  a  boat  communication 
nearly  all  the  way.  From  Eighth  Lc^e, 
you  must  carry  your  boat  about  two 
miles  and  then  strike  the  Raquette  waters. 

John  Brown's  Tract  has  something  of 
a  history  connected  with  it.  More  than 
fifty  years  ago,  John  Brown,  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island,  bought  200,000  acres  ot 
wild  land  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton 
Counties,  near  the  waters  of  Moose  river, 
for  the  purpose  of  opening  and  carrying 
on  the  iron  business.  A  colony  was  sent 
on,  3,000  acres  cleared  up,  veins  of  iron 
ore  found  and  opened,  a  forge  built.  But 
the  mines  were  not  as  productive  as  ex- ' 
pected,  soil  cold, — much  money  was  ex- 
pended without  a  return  or  prospect  of 
one.  The  overseer,  sent  on  by  Gov. 
Brown,  killed  himself,  the  settlers  became 
discouraged,  and  the  pl^ce  was  abandon- 
ed. At  present,  one  family  by  name 
of  Arnold  live  there,  occupying  some 
2,000  acres,  run  over  with  foot  shrubs  and 
wild  grasses.  The  place  looks  desolate, 
and  has  not  the  freshness  of  nature  or 
liie  culture  of  man  to  enliven  it.  The 
ruined  forge,  the  broken  trees  and  the 
eddying  wind  tell  of  loneliness. 

I  et  there  is  much  in  this  region  to 
draw  hitherward  the  pleasure-loving, 
many  inducements  for  the  money-loving. 
We  can  retire  from  the  busy  world,  away 
from  its  noise  and  tumult,  its  cares  and 
perplexities.  We  can  here  invigorate 
the  body  with  healthful  and  pleasant  ex- 
ercise, with  the  pure  air  and  the  fresh 
breeze.  We  can  charm  the  imagination 
with  beautiful  scenery,  the  calm  lake, 
the  towering  mountain,  the  gorgeous 
sunset,  the  wave  tops  of  the  forest  ocean. 
We  can  feast  the  intellect  on  the  subli- 
mity of  the  heights  and  depths,  on  the 
displays  of  the  mighty  power  of  nature,  on 
the  works  of  an  artist,that  has  just  put  the 
finishing  on  and  spread  over  them  the 
canopy  of  heaven.    But  in  a  few  years, 
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the  railroad  with  its  iron  web  will  bind 
the  free  forest,  the  lakes  will  lose  their 
solitude,  the  deer  and  moose  will  go  to  a 
safer  resort,  the  engle  and  the  raven  leave 
their  accustomed  iiaunts,  and  men  with 


axe  and  spade  will  work  out  a  revdlatioo. 
Health,  pleasure  and  improvement  are 
its  products  now;  so  will  they  make 
stronger  for  active  life  the  hand,  the 
heart  and  mind. 


LITERATURE   OF    ALMANACS. 


A    DIAIX>GUE    BETWEEN  nSCATOR  AND  ALC0FBIBA8    NASIEB,  JB.,  AT   THE    QUSS 
UOUSE,   WHITE  MOUNTAINS,   JULT,    1854. 

**  A  calendar !  A  calendar !  look  in  the  almanack !  And  out  moonshine  !  And  oat 
in  Midsummer  UTighVn  Dream^  Ad.  3d  Scene  \9t. 


PisoATOR. — Confound  all  idinanocs  I  say 
1. 1  never  knew  one  which  told  the  truth. 
— This  "  Old  Farmer's,"  now  predicts  lino 
weather  during  this  entire  week,  and 
says  the  sun  rose  to-duy  at  4li.  34m., 
and  that  there  is  a  full  moon,  wliilo  on  each 
of  the  three  days  tliat  my  flies  Lave  been 
nesting  here,  1  have  deprived  myself  of 
natural  rest  at  most  injurious  early  hours, 
and  not  had  a  glimpse  of  punshine  or  of 
anything  but  rain,  rain,  rain,  and  of  the 
disgusting  cockneys,  who  come  up  here  in 
their  holiday  dresses — 

A.  N.  Jr. — It  seems  yon  have  found 
plenty  of  moonshine,  then. 

PisoATOR. — Moonshine?  I  don't  be- 
lieve either  sun  or  moon  ever  show  them- 
selves here ;  and  what  the  use  of  alma- 
nacs can  be  to  these  people,  where  one 
day  is  just  like  another,  1  can't  conceive. 

A.  2i.  Jr.— I  will  tell  you.  My  dear 
fellow — take  anutlier  cigar  and  be  quiet 
— ^Almanacs,  under  such  circumstances, 
are  particular! v  intended  for  the  moral 
discipline  of  liilgetty  Piscators,  like  your- 
self, who  are  caught  in  a  country  inn 
during  a  long  rainstorm.  It  is  to  bring 
tliem  to  that  ultimate  state  of  human 
wisdom  and  patience  atUiinod  by  those 
eminent  star-gazers,  King  Solomon  and 
Cornelius  Agrippa,  when  tliey  wrote 
their  treatises,  "  De  Incertitudine  et 
Vanitate  Omnium  Scientiarum  et  Ar- 
tium." 

But,  seriously,  the  Almanac  is  worthy 
of  your  great  respect.  The  antiquity  of 
its  family  is  higher  than  that  of  the  Dic- 
tionary or  Sj)elling-book.  It  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  old  oracles ;  the  de- 
scendant of  many  Pagan  creiHls  and  ma- 
gic rites;  preserving  in  the  names  of  the 
days  the  memory  of  our  ancient  Saxon 
gods,  in  the  titles  of  the  months,  the 


Roman  mythology,  and  in  the  astronomi- 
cal signs  and  figures,  Chaldean  and  Egyp- 
tian lore. 

It  is  a  treasury  of  vulgar  rapcradtions 
and  popular  errors,  no  less  than  of  pro- 
gressive science  and  useful  arts :  and  the 
imagination  is  refreshed  in  this  Age  of 
Iron  by  the  harmless  nourishment  it  con- 
tinues to  supply  to  the  yearnings  of  hu- 
man nature  for  something  enpemataral 
and  above  reason,  and  by  its  encoorage- 
ment  of  those  customs  and  feeMngs  of 
heathenisli  origin  which  daily  appear  in 
our  ceremonies  and  language. 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  as  part 
of  the  law  of  the  land,  of  which  the 
Courts  will  take  judicial  notice. 

PisoATOR. — Certainly.  Here  is  a  pre- 
cedent. There  was,  not  long  ago,  an  old 
magistrate  in  my  county  who  used  toad- 
minister  the  Catholic  oath  to  Irishmen 
upon  an  ancient  American  Alminac 
which  had  been  upon  his  desk  till  it  had 
grown  dingy  enough  to  pass  for  a  sohool 
Testament.  The  .Bar  supposed  this  ac- 
counted for  the  exuberant  imagination 
manifested  in  the  testimony,  of  those 
witnedsao,and  for  the  alacrity  with  which 
they  established  dates,  accommodated 
themselves  to  times,  and  accounted  for 
occurences.  And  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotteu  the  Knickerbocker  ballad: 

**■  It  was  Sam  Jonep,  the  flsheman, 

Was  bound  for  Sandy  llook. 
But  first,  upon  his  Almanac 

A  solemn  oath  Iic  took : 

*  Oh  !  grant,  immortal  Queen  of  ^leaven,' 

Was  still  this  prnjer  of  Sam*t, 

*  That  I  may  have  good  luck  to-night. 

And  catch  a  load  of  clams.*  '* 

A.  N.  Jr. — Well!     I  maintain  that  the 
Almanac  ranks  next  to  the  Bible— -nest 
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to  the  Bible,  it  is  tlie  book  most  nniver- 
sally  distributed  and  most  frequently 
read.  In  the  cottage  or  the  palace,  in  the 
fioholar's  library,  the  merchant's  count- 
ing-room, tlie  lady's  boudoir,  the  village 
tavern,  the  ship  at  sea,  the  hunter's  camp, 
or  even  the  jail,  you  will  find  the  alma- 
nac first  of  all  books  and  all  conveniences. 
It  had,  indeed,  many  varieties ;  the  learn- 
ed Dr.  Rees  says  they  may  be  classified 
as  "  public  or  private,  perfect  and  imper- 
fect, heathen  and  Christian,  book-alma- 
nacs and  sheet-almanacs."  Of  these  va- 
rieties, many  are  specially  adapted  to 
dififerent  classes  of  mankind;  there  are 
the  ^'  American"  and  ^^  British"  Almanacs 
for  the  men  of  facts;  the  Nautical  Al- 
manacs for  navigators  and  astrono- 
mers ;  the  ''*'  Connaissance  des  Ten^"  for 
the  accurate  French  eatants ;  the  ^^  Al- 
manack de  Gbrta,"  for  flunkeys  and  ge- 
nealogists; the  *^  Almanack  des  Loret- 
tea,"  for  our  voung  medical  friends  at 
Paris;  Punches  Almanac  and  Pocket- 
book  for  the  railway  traveller,  and  the 
^Almanack  des  Gourmands"  for  you  and 
me;  to  say  nothing  of  sectarian,  and 
oomlo,  and  pictorial  almanacs,  of  those 
intended  for  the  advertisement  of  quack 
medicines  or  the  great  number  of  small 
fry  of  no  use  after  their  year,  or  out  of 
their  own  province ;  but  none  of  these 
are  to  be  comparetl  in  estimation  to  the 
venerable  type  of  the  family,  the  old- 
fashioned,  cheap,  popular  almanac,  full 
of  statistics,  proverbs,  recipes  and  rid- 
dles, stuffed  with  moral  and  agricultural 
advice,  curiously  intermixed,  with  its 
dose  calendar  columns  of  ^^  aspects,  holy- 
days,  courts,  weather,"  &o.,  down  which 
meander  the  prophecies  of  storms,  winds 
and  clear  skies,  with  renaissance  wood- 
cuts of  the  zodiacal  emblems  for  the 
months,  and  prefaced  by  the  terrible  pic- 
ture of  the  "man  i'  the  almanack,"  tied 
down  like  Gulliver  by  small  lines  run- 
ning from  "arms,"  "bowels,"  "reins," 
to  the  queer  signs  of  Gemini,  Virgo, 
Libra,  which  serve  as  stakes. 

This  is  the  only  kind  of  almanac  ser- 
viceable to  everybody,  and  which  every- 
body will  admit  to  be  a  pleasant  and 
useful  book.  Even  when  it  lias  become 
only  a  "last  year's  almanac,"  that  pro- 
verbial expression  will  not  bring  it  into 
contempt.  It  usually  grows  rich  in  ma- 
nuscript notes ;  and  tliose  of  its  sort  pre- 
served among  descendants  of  clergymen 
and  "squires"  of  the  two  generations 
next  after  the  revolution  are  now  invalu- 
able repositories  of  genealogy,  of  family, 
town  and  parish  history,  and  of  such 


meteorological  details  as  might  perhaps 
afford  means  of  predicting  the  weather 
in  future  years  exactly  enough  to  suit 
even  you. 

PmoATOB. — ^The  Kennebunk  Almanac 
was  the  wisest  and  most  reliable  one  ever 
published.  Instead  of  the  usual  prophe- 
cies, that  had,  interlined  along  its  pages, 
the  sentences  "About — this— time, — ex- 
pect— much — weather ;"  and  for  the  next 
month,  "  Expect  —  much  —  weather- 
about — this — time."  Old  Crawford,  on 
the  other  side  of  these  mountains,  bad 
the  right  of  it,  when  he  used  to  answet 
the  continual  questions  addressed  to  him 
about  the  morrow's  weather,  by  saying 
"that  was  none  of  his  business,  and  he 
didn't  inquire  into  it."  And  old  parson 
B — .  was  not  very  wicked  when  he  told 
his  congregation  who  requested  him  to 
offer  up  prayers,  for  a  cessation  of  rain, 
that  it  was  of  "  no  use  to  pray  for  fair 
weather  until  the  wind  should  shift 
round  from  north-east." 

Depend  upon  it,  sensible  men  of  all 
ages  have  ridiculed  such  rubbish  as  these 
superstitious  books  contain.  Rabelds 
did  so,  bravely  and  effectually,  in  the 
^^Panta^ruelianPrognoatieatume^^  which 
excel  those  of  Father  Miller  himself.  In 
Hudibras  that  ridicule  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  the  description  of  the  conjurer 
who^- 

** with  the  moon  was  more  ikmlliar, 

Than  e'er  was  ahnanae  wdl- wilier ; 

Her  secrets  understood  so  dear, 

That  some  heUered  he  had  been  there ; 

Knew  when  she  was  in  fittest  mood 

For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood ; 

lYhether  the  wane  be,  or  increase, 

Best  to  set  garlic,  or  sow  peas ; 

He  made  an  instrument  to  show 

If  the  moon  shine  at  fkUl  or  no ; 

That  would,  as  soon  as  e'er  she  shone,  strai^t 

Whether  *t  were  day  or  night  demonstrate ; 

Tell  what  her  d'ameter  to  an  inch  is. 

And  proTe  that  she's  not  made  of  green  cheese.' 

Bayle's  first  con^derable  publioatioD, 
"  Miscellaneous  Reflections  occasioned  by 
the  oomet  which  appeared  in  1680,"  in 
which  he  seems  to  doubt  "  whether  peo- 
ple were  not  more  credulous  in  his  age 
than  in  the  days  of  Paganism,"  most 
thoroughly  and  sensibly  exposes  those 
popular  follies  by  which  you  seem  to  be 
so  much  delighted ;  and  never  did  Dean 
Swift's  caustic  satire  hb^^e  a  sharper  edce 
or  plainer  mark  than  thi/<ie  formidable 
almanac  predictions  which  raised  the 
general  panic  he  derided  in  his  *'*' Annus 
Mtrabilis;  or  the  w&nder/ul  effects  of  the 
approaching  Conjunction  of  the  Planets 
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JuPiTKH,  Mai:b,  and  Saturn.  By  Mart. 
Seriblerus.^^ 

He  gravely  commences — "I  suppoBe 
everybody  is  sufficiently  apprised  of,  and 
duly  prepared  for,  the  famous  conjunc- 
tion to  be  celebrated  the  29th  of  this 
instant  December,  1722,  foretold  by  all 
tibe  sages  of  antiquity  under  the  name  of 
the  "  Annus  Mirahilis^^'*  or  the  rhctanioT' 
phc8tical  conjunction;  a  word  which 
denotes  the  mutual  transformation  of 
sexes  (the  effect  of  that  configuration 
of  the  celestial  bodies),  the  human  males 
being  to  be  turned  into  females,  and  the 
human  females  into  males." 

A.  N.  Jr. — Enough  of  that,  good  Pis- 
cator.  Those  men  were  all  scofiers  like 
yourself,  and  could  not  enjoy  or  appreci- 
ate truth  latent  in  any  fiction  but  their 
own. 

Hear  what  the  more  tolerant  sceptic, 
Montaigne,  says:  ^^tPeii  teoy  qui  cstudi- 
cnt  et  glosent  Uurs  almanacs,  et  nous  en 
alleguent  Vauctorite  aux  choses  qui  se 
passent,  A  tant  dire,  il  fault  quails 
dient  et  la  terite  et  le  mensonge  ;  {comme 
diet  Cicero)  *  quis  est  eiiim  qui^  totum 
diemjaeulans^  non  aliqvando,  collineet?  " 
And  the  great  John  Seldcn,  in  his  Table 
Talk,  declares,  regarding  sucli.  matters, 
that--"  Dreams  and  prophecies  do  thus 
much  good  ;  they  make  a  man  go  on  with 
boldness  and  courage,  upon  a  Danger  or 
a  Mistress ;  if  he  obtains,  he  attributes 
much  to  them;  if  he  miscarries,  he 
thinks  no  more  of  them,  or  is  no  more 
thought  of  himself y  Even  false  hypo- 
theses, like  the  word-mill  at  I^puta,  eli- 
minate important  truths,  and  produce  a 
nsefiil  energy  and  direct i<m  of  action. 

Fallacious  as  their  science  may  be, 
there  is  much  edification  and  amusement 
in  those  literary  portions  of  the  almanac, 
wliich  to  you  may  seem  only  stuffed  in 
at  the  close  of  the  book,  or  in  the  ^ide 
columns,  U>  enlarge  it  to  a  more  impos- 
ing size.  They  have  a  mixed  and  hum- 
ble resemblance  to  the  deep  flow  of  the- 
orizing and  curious  observation,  currents 
ealamo,  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Sir  Thomas 
Browne. 

Plain  and  pithy,  though  ostentatious 
in  striving  to  keep  up  a  stilted  dignity 
to  correspond  with  that  of  the  mathe- 
matical learning  they  accompany,  these 
compositions,  with  nmch  that  is  of  an- 
tique origin,  indi'^ute  perhaps  more  clear- 
ly than  any  o*'..er»,  the  spirit  of  the  age 
in  which  tiiey  are  published,  and  the 
mental  and  religious  culture  of  the  class 
to  whcHn  they  were  addressed. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  cheap,  popular 


almanacs  all  over  the  world.  Do  yon 
not  remember  the  almanac  we  studied, 
to  while  away  a  rainy  evening,  in  the 
"•^  Hotel  des  Verfs''  of  the  quaint,  me- 
diaeval town  of  Romont,  in  SwitzerloDd, 
and  from  which,  you  admitted,  we  learn- 
ed in  two  hours  more  of  the  castoms  in 
that  conservative  canton  Freiburg,  than 
by  a  montl^a  reading  from  Murray's  En- 
cy'cloptcdia  hand-book. 

PiBCATOB. — Perfectly.  It  contiuned 
just  sucli  ab$:urd  predictions  as  this  one; 
and  the  same  sort  of  transparent  enig- 
mas, country  Joe  Miller  jokes,  patriotio 
fables,  and  recipes  for  curing  bacon  and 
chilbLiins ;  with  a  long  list  of  fast-days 
and  feast-days,  and  all  kinds  of  fairs  and 
markets  equivalent  to  the  ^'  Old  Fann- 
er's" programme  of  religious  conferences, 
court-sessions,  and  college  coinmenoe- 
ments.  Some  of  its  "  wise  sayings*'  were 
really  wise,  however.  The  old  Spanish 
proverb,  "  when  it  is  fair  weather  take 
your  cloak ;  any  fool  would  tAke  bis  in 
tt  storm,"  was  translated  politely — 

"  Quand  n  fait  beaa 
PreDds  ton  manteila ; 
Et  lonq'  U  pleut, 
PreDda-Ie  si  tUTCOX.** 

That  is  particularly  suited  to  a  mountain- 
ous country. 

A.  N.  Jr. — ^There  was  another  proverb 
in  that  almanac  which  you  shuuld  also 
recollect — "  Apr^s  la  pluie  vient  le  bean 
temps." 

PiscATOR. — I  do  recall,  with  a  deep 
scn<:e  of  its  truth,  tliis,  which  I  found  in 
an  Iris'h  Almanac  at  the  Castle-Blayney 
Fair,— 

"  If  the  first  of  July  be  rainy  weather 
*T  wiU  rain  more  or  less  for  forty  dayi  together." 

A.  N.  Jr. — Ah !  that  old  monkish  le- 
gend about  St.  Switliin's  day — that  the 
heavens,  incen.sed  at  his  martyrdom, 
poured  down  a  new  flood  of  forty  days* 
duration,  and  would  ever  continue  thus 
to  commemorate  that  unfortunate  anni- 
versary— is  (luitc  out  of  place  in  our 
Protestant  c^inntry  ;  to  say  nothing  of  its 
having  been  spoiled  by  the  change  of  the 
calendar  in  1752,  according  to  Xlorace 
Walpole,  who  said  it  was  not  likely  St. 
Swithiri  or  any  other  Saint  would  accom- 
modate himself  to  acts  of  parliament. 

That  '^.hango  in  the  calendar  made  sad 
work  witli  the  Saints'  days.  Till  then, 
in  England,  it  was  considered  eminently 
Protestant,  that  is,  a  mark  of  zeal  for  the 
chufch  of  Kngland,  says  the  learned  ao- 
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thor  of  *^  the  Illnstrated  Anglican  Calen- 
dar," that  every  day  should  he  appro- 
priated to  its  Saint,  and  that  withont 
this,  an  almanac  Avas  nought.  This  cus- 
tom, which  is  now  considered  a  pecnli- 
arity  of  the  Romish  Church,  was  doubt- 
less convenient  for  the  recollection  of 
dates,  every  day  of  the  year  having  its 
name  and  character  borne  in  mind  as 
well  as  the  days  of  the  week ;  and  per- 
haps tlie  sudden  discontinuance  of  its 
commemorative  character  added  some 
religious  fervor  to  the  animosity  of  the 
common  people  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
Gregorian  Calendar,  exhibited  in  the  me- 
morable civil  tumults  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  general  outcry  of  the  mob,  as  in 
Hogartli^s  picture,  "Give  us  back  our 
eleven  days!" 

The  Saints^-day  s  retained  in  the  English 
Calendar  were  merely  a  conveniently 
distributed  selection  from  those  dedi- 
cated to  the  memory  of  our  Lord,  or  to 
the  martyrs  most  distinguished  in  the 
Grospels,  the  founders  of  Christianity  in 
England,  and  the  most  eminent  early 
Fatiiers;  as  well  as  those  from  which 
leases  and  terms  of  courts  had  been 
dated,  since  the  time  of  King  Alfred. 

In  our  matter-of-fact  and  irreverent 
country,  this  small  list  is  much  dimin- 
ished; and  the  places  of  many  time- 
honored  social  festivals  and  religious  an- 
niveFsaries  are  poorly  supphed  in  our 
calendars  by  notes  of  the  birth-days  of 
the  saints  of  this  worldly  generation: 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Queen  Victoria, 
General  Jackson,  and  the  successful  in- 
ventors of  machinery. 

PisoATOB. — ^But  we  have  not  neglected 
to  conform  to  the  almanac-literature  of 
the  old  world  by  the  least  disuse  of  its 
rhyming  weather  proverbs,  although 
some  of  them  are  singularly  unsuited 
to  our  climate:  "Coelum  non  animum 
mutant,"  &c.  They  fix  themselves  strange- 
ly in  the  mind,  however.  Let  us  see 
bow  many  we  can  repeat : 

*•  If  the  grass  grow  In  Janiveer^ 
It  grows  the  worse  for  *t  all  the  year.*' 

A.  K,  Jr. 

*'  If  Candlemass-day  be  fair  and  bright, 
Winter  will  Uke  another  flight : 
If  Candlemass-day  bring  clouds  and  rain. 
Winter  is  gone,  and  will  not  come  again.** 

PiSOATOB. 
**  March  winds  and  May  son 
Make  clothes  white  and  maids  don.*' 

A.  N.,  Jr. 

**  So  many  mists  in  March  yon  see, 
80  many  firosts  in  May  will  be.** 


PiSOATOB. 
**  When  April  blows  his  horn, 
Tis  good  for  both  hay  and  corn.** 

A.  K,  Jr. 

"  April  showers  bring  forth  May  flowers.*' 

P16OATOR. 

**  As  the  day  lengthens, 
The  cold  strengthens.** 

A.  N.,  Jr. 

**  Calm  weather  in  Jane, 
Sets  com  in  tone.** 

PWOATOR. 

"  When  the  fern  is  as  high  as  a  spoon. 
Ton  may  sleep  an  hour  at  noon.** 

A.K,Jb. 

**  Till  St.  James*  day  be  come  and  gone. 
Ton  may  hare  liops  or  yon  may  hare  none.*' 

P18OATOR. 

"A  cherry  year— a  merry  year;  a  plomb  yewr 
—a  dumb  year.*' 

A.K,Jr. 

"September  blow  soft, 
»TI11  the  fruit  *B  In  the  loft** 

P18OATOR. 

"  Good  October,  a  good  blast, 
To  blow  the  hog  acorn  and  mast.** 

A.  K  Jr. 

**  Norember  take  flail. 
Let  ships  no  more  laU.*' 

P18OATOR. 

"No  weather  is  ill. 
If  the  wind  be  stUl.*' 

A.  N.,  Jr. — Here  is  that  of  which  your 
master,  gentle  old  Izaak  Walton,  quoted 
only  the  last  two  lines,  because  he  would 
not  admit  any  other  to  be  the  b^  wea- 
ther than  that  which  brought  the  best 
fishing: 

*•  When  the  wind  Is  in  the  west. 
The  weather  Is  at  the  best ; 
When  the  wind  is  in  the  east. 
It  is  good  for  neither  man  nor  beast ; 
When  the  wind  Is  in  the  south. 
It  blows  the  bait  Into  the  fishes*  month.** 

P18OATOR. — Worthy  Izaak  knew  better 
than  to  pin  his  faith  to  a  musty  proverb. 
That  might  be  well  enough  it'  all  the 
adages  of  almanac-makers  were  prudent 
as  those  of  Poor  Richard.  I  doubt  if 
Dr.  Franklin  gained  a  wider  or  higher 
reputation  for  sagacity  with  the  mass  of 
his  countrymen  by  all  his  political  or 
scientific  attainments,  than  from  those 
well-remembered  axioms  of  frugfdity, 
which,  since  collected  under  the  just  title 
of  "the  Way  to  Wealth,"  first  established 
the  popularity  of  Poor  Riohard^s  Alma- 
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nac.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  such  a  treasury  of 
economical  wit  sliould  have  been  pub- 
lished only  twenty-live  years,  and  that 
its  republication  in  our  own  day  should 
be  almost  unnoticed.  Wus  not  ita  name 
assumed  in  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
"  Poor  Robin's  Almanac"  of  England  t 
"Richard  and  Robin  were  two  pretty 
men." 

A.  N.  Jr. — Poor  Robin's  example 
might  warrant  any  imitation  which 
would  secure  an  equal  ix)pularity.  His 
"  every  Robin  went  a  robbing"  with 
great  success  from  its  commencement  in 
1652  until  its  end  in  1828. 

That  almanac  and  its  fellows,  Moore's 
almanac,  and  Partridge's,  which  were  all 
rudely  argued  down  by  the  serious  rea- 
soning of  the  "  Society  for  the  Diffumon 
of  U»^ul  Knovcledgey  in  their  "British 
Almanac  for  1829,"  had,  for  two  centu- 
ries enjoyed  a  vaeit  circulation  by  furnish- 
ing the  British  public  with  a  constant 
supply  of  astrology  and  repetition  of  po- 
pular errors.  Much  valuable  historical 
information  might  be  gathered  from 
them;  they  certainly  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  materials  of  Brande's  Popu- 
lar Anti<]uities,  and  to  tliose  huge  and 
entertaining  specimens  of  almanac  litera- 
ture, Hone's  Year  Book,  Everv-day  Book 
and  Table  Book. 

Moore's  Almanac,  which  seems  to  have 
been  tljo  greatest  favorite,  took  its  name 
from  the  reputed  editor, "  Francis  Moore, 
physician,"  whose  supposititious  longev- 
ity exceeds  that  of  the  famous  J.  A.  Farina 
of  Cologne,  who  died  some  eighty  years 
ago.  TJio  original  Francis  Moore  died 
in  the  year  1724,  and  though  his  success 
did  not  peri)etuate,  like  Farina's,  seventy 
rivals  lighting  for  his  name  in  his  own 
town,  yet,  in  London,  for  several  years 
preceding  1788,  there  were  two  hostile 
almanacs,  one  published  by  the  Station- 
ers' Company,  and  the  other  by  '*T. 
Canian,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,"  each 
claiming  to  be  ])rcpared  by  the  genuine 
Francis  Moore,  physician.  From  this 
arose  great  lawsuits,  and  a  wann  parlia- 
mentary contest,  in  which  the  ministers 
were  defeated,  and  the  existence  of  two 
Francis  Moore's  legally  established,  as 
appears  bv  a  curious  account  in  the 
"  PoliticarDictionary." 

''  In  England,  James  I.  granted  a  mono- 
poly of  tlie  trade  in  almanacs  to  tlie 
Universities  and  to  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, and  under  their  patronage,  astro- 
logy flourished  till  beyond  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  hut  not  altogether  un- 
opposed ;  the  humorous  attack  of  Swift, 


under  the  name  of  Biokentaff,  iipoB 
Partridge's  almanac,  ia  well  known,  both 
from  the  •amusement  which  the  pnUlA 
derived  tfom  the  controversy  and  tha 
perpetuation  of  the  assumed  name  in 
'*  the  Tatler."  But  tliough  8wift  stopped 
the  mouth  of  Partridge,  he  could  not 
destroy  the  corporation  under  whose  A- 
rection  the  almanac  was  published.  Hm 
Stationers'  Company  (for  the  uniyersititti 
were  only  passive,  having  accepted  an 
annuity  from  their  colleagues,  and  re- 
signed any  active  exercise  of  their  privi- 
lege} found  another  Partridge,  as  good  i 
prophet  as  his  predecessor.*^ 

^'  The  Stationers'  Company  appears  to 
have  acted  from  a  simple  desire  to  nve 
people  that  which  would  sell,  wheuer 
astrological  or  not;  and  notfrvm  «y 
peculiar  turn  far  prophecy  inherent  in 
the  eorptyration.  Thus,  even  in  1634, 
they  issued  at  the  same  time  the  usual 
predictions  In  one  almanac,  and  undis- 
guised contempt  of  them  in  another,  ap- 
parently to  suit  all  tastes." 

'^  In  1775,  a  blow  was  struck  which 
demolished  the  legal  monopoly.  One 
Thomas  Carnan,  a  bookseller,  had  some 
years  before  detected  or  presumed  the  il- 
legality of  the  exclusive  right  and  in- 
vaded it  accordingly.  The  cause  came 
before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
year  above-mentioned,  and  was  there  de- 
cided against  the  company.  I^rd  North 
in  1779,  brought  a  bill  into  t)ie  Houseof 
Commons,  to  renew  and  legalize  the  pri- 
vilege, but  after  an  able  argument  by 
Erskine  in  lavor  of  the  public,  the  House 
rejected  the  ministerial  project  by  a  ma- 
jority of  45.  The  absurdity  and  even 
indecency  of  some  of  these  productions 
were  fully  exposed  by  Erskine ;  but  the 
defeated  monopolists  managed  to  regain 
the  exclusive  market  by  purchasing  the 
works  of  their  competitors.  The  astro- 
logical and  other  predictions  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  it  is  some  extenuation  tliat 
the  public,  long  used  to  predictions  of  the 
deaths  of  princes  and  falls  of  rain,  refused 
to  receive  any  almanacs  which  did  not 
contain  their  favorite  absurdities." 

**  It  is  said  that  the  Stationers*  Com- 
pany once  tried  the  ex])eriment  of  par- 
tially reconciling  Francis  Moore  and 
common  sense,  by  no  greater  step  than 
omitting  the  column  of  the  moon^s  influ- 
ence upon  the  parts  of  the  human  body, 
and  that  most  of  the  copies  were  re- 
turned upon  their  hands." 

PiscATOR. — It  used  to  bo  considered 
lucky  or  unluckj',  I  cannot  tell  which,  to 
take  medicine  on  the  day  Avhen  the  par- 
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tieiilar  part  of  the  body  affected  was 
under  the  infloence  of  the  moon  or  pla- 
netary sign.  Mr.  Forby  relates  an  anec- 
dote, how  ^^  about  the  close  of  the  last 
oentary  a  medical  practitioner  of  emi- 
nence, in  Suffolk,  sent  an  openinc  medi- 
dne  to  a  patient,  and  desired  him  to 
take  it  immediately.  On  the  following 
day  he  called  at  his  house  and  inqniced 
how  it  had  operated.  The  patient  (a 
•abstantial  farmer)  said  he  had  not  taken 
it ;  and  upon  the  doctor^s  remonstrating 
against  this  disobedience,  the  sick  man 
gravely  answered,  that  he  liad  looked 
into  his  almanac  and  seeing  the  sign  lay 
in  Bowels,  lie  thought  that  and  the 
together  would  be  too  much  for 


A.  N.  Jb. — Antonio,  in  Fletcher's 
*^  Ohances,'\alludeB  to  such  ^' skyey  infla- 
enoes'* — 

"  All  ph  jBlelans, 

And  penny  almanacs,  allow  the  opening 
Of  reins  thU  month." 

Almanacs  were  formerly  sold  for  a 
penny  in  England ;  their  price  was  in- 
creased by  the  monopoly  of  their  publi- 
cation, and  by  the  imposition  of  stamp 
taxes  upon  them  after  Queen  Anne's 

'  time.  Between  1821  and  1830  this  duty 
produced  an  average  yearly  revenue  of 
B1,000  pounds  sterling  for  the  English 
government,  but  during  the  rei^n  of 
w  ilL  IV.  this  stamp  duty,  then  of  hfbeen 
pence  per  stamp^  was  abolished. 

The  price  of  Moore's  Almanac,  in  1781, 
was  ninepence,  of  which  twopence  was 
for  the  stamp ;  in  1796  it  had  increased 
to  sizteenpence,  and  in  1816  to  two  shil- 
lings and  threepence;  but,  in  evasion  of 
the  stamp  acts,  shabby  penny  almanacs 
continued  to  be  sold  in  England,  and  are 
to  this  day  to  be  had  for  that  price  there, 
as  well  as  in  Germany. 

The  first  jgrinted  almanac,  that  of  Re- 
ffiomontanus,  about  the  year  1476,  sold 
for  ten  crowns  of  gold;  but,  as  soon 
as  printing  became  common,  almanacs 
speedily  attained  the  flourishing  circula- 
tion and  peculiar  literary  cliaracter  which 
they  have  ever  since  held.  Their  pre- 
dictions extended  to  politics  -as  well  as 
physics ;  and,  in  the  year  1579,  Henry 
III.  of  France,  by  an  ordonnance  quite 
in  the  spirit  of  any  "  warning"  of  his 
present  successor,  forbade  all  makers  of 
almanacs  to  prophecy,  directly  or  in- 
directly, concerning  the  affairs  of  the 

^    state. 

Tlie  Englisli  almanacs  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  none  the  less;  and 


the  British  Almanac,  of  1829,  shows,  by 
the  following  comparison  of  extracts 
how  little  variation  had  taken  place,  in 
that  respect,  even  in  our  country : 

From  **  Andrews*  News  from  the  Stars,**  Jvij 
16TS:— 

•<  Sodden  fears  possess  some  places.  Jnplter  turns 
retrograde,  and  Mars  comes  to  coi\iancUon  with 
Saturn  at  the  month's  end.  Weighty  matters  nnder 
consideration  In  some  parts  of  Eorope.  flying  re- 
ports from  beyond  sea.  Those  places  under  Gemini 
again  concerned.  The  influence  both  of  Saturn  and 
Mars  they  are,  perhaps,  now  sensible  of,  to  their 
detriment  or  distorbance.** 

From  "  Moore*s  Almanack,**  July  1771 :— * 
**  niere  is  some  bustle  in  the  world  about  this 
time,  and  where  armies  are  blows  must  be  expected. 
Jore  affronts  both  the  San  and  Mercury,  and  some 
sly  eontrirance  brought  to  light.  I  hope  no  holy 
plot.  Some  good  news  from  abroad  about  this  time ; 
and  some  ships  despaired  of  likely  to  oome  home 
safe.** 

From  "  Moore*s  Almanack,**  July  1899  :— 
**  In  this  month  there  are  no  less  than  ^re  con- 
junctions, three  of  which  happen  in  the  ascendant 
of  Rome,  the  Tery  focus  of  papal  powers,  and  a 
fourth  on  the  rery  rerge  of  that  sign.  Here  is  a 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  the  effects  of  which 
may  be  expected  to  produce  serious  events  in  the 
Catholic  church— perhaps  the  death  of  his  holi- 
ness.** 

These  predictions,  as  well  as  the  gene- 
ral arrangement  and  nature  of  its  con- 
tents in  other  respects,  our  common 
almanac  seems  to  have  borrowed  from 
those  of  Persia,  which  are  said  to  have 
had  such  characteristics  from  great  an- 
tiquity. 

A  modem  writer  states  that  the  Per- 
sians, ^^  to  the  present  time,  neither  sow 
nor  reap,  plant,  travel,  buy,  sell,  nor  un- 
dertake any  expedition,  without  con- 
sulting, first  of  all,  the  stars  and  alma- 
nacs." 

PisoATOB. — Is  it  from  the  £ast  that 
our  word  ^^  almanac"  is  derived  ?  It  has 
a  sound  of  Arabic. 

A.  N.  Jr. — So  think  most  etymolo- 
gists. Almanach  in  French  and  (Ger- 
man, almanaceo  in  Italian,  almanaque  in 
Spanish;  its  use  in  so  many  tongues 
might  give  it  some  pretension  to  being 
commojn  and  necessary  to  all  mankind, 
and  coeval  with  Babel. 

Webster  derives  it  from  the  Arabio 
particle,  al  and  manaeh^  to  count ;  others 
from  aZ,  and  the  Greek  manahos^  the 
course  of  months. 

Some  say  the  name  came  from  al- 
manha,  or  new  year's  gift,  at  which  it 
was  presented  to  oriental  sovereiffus. 
Others  declare  the  word  to  have  nrst 
been  almonat^  of  German  origin.    Many 
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assert  its  derivation  from  the  Teutonic, 
al  and  maan^  tlie  moon,  or  an  account 
of  every  moon  or  month ;  so  our  ances- 
tors, observes  Verstegan,  used  to  carve 
the  courses  of  the  moon  for  the  year 
upon  a  square  piece  of  wood,  which  they 
called  alm<^naght^  si^ifying,  in  old  Eng- 
lish or  Saxon,  "  all-moon-heed." 

PisoATOR. — I  am  for  the  Saxon  deriva- 
tion. Among  the  genuine  Saxons  of  to- 
day, more  tlian  would  confess  it,  yield  a 
lingering  homage  and  faith  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  on  weather  and 
human  affairs. 

One  of  those  ancient  wooden  almanacs 
is  preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Dbrary  at 
Oxford.  It  is  called  a  "  Clog  Almanack," 
and  is  shaped  like  a  square  razor-strop. 
Each  side  contains  three  months,  marked 
off  into  day  and  weeks  by  points  such  as 
those  on  a  measuring-stick,  and  the 
Saints^-days  are  denoted  by  emblems, 
perfectly  in  the  fashion  of  the  rude 
"totem"  signs,  scrawled' by  the  "Little 
Bear,"  the  "  Weazel,"  &c.,  on  an  Indian 
treaty. 

A.  N.  Jr. — Those  emblems  might  well 
be  like  the  Indians,  for  both  are  true 
Runic  letters;  and  from  these  Runic 
charactefs  the  clog-almanacs  received 
their  common  appellation  of  "Run- 
staves,"  that  is,  Runic  staffs.  The  hiero- 
glyphics cut  upon  the  clog-almanacs  are 
in  part  the  early  Christian  symbols; 
St.  David's  day  was  marked  by  a  harp, 
St.  Crispin's  by  a  pair  of  shoes,  St.  Law- 
rence's by  a  gridiron,  and  New  Year's 
day  by  a  horn,  the  sign  of  good  drinking. 
These  almanacs  had  the  advantage  of 
boing  easily  whittled  and  carried  about 
the  person,  of  being  durable  in  material, 
and  perpetual  calendars. 

Many  forms  have  been  devised  for  per- 
petual almanacs,  and  for  "Head  Alma- 
nacs "  to  be  committed  to  memory ;  of 
the  latter,  the  best  is  probably  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  as  says  Rees'  Encyclo- 
paedia— 

"  At  Dover  Drclls  Qcorge  Brown,  Esqairc, 
Good  Christopher  Finch,  And  David  Frier."' 

"  The  twelve  words  answer  to  the  twelve 
months;  the  first  letter  of  each  word 
stands  in  the  calendar  agtflnst  the  first 
day  of  the  corresponding  month ;  and  if 
the  Dominical  I^etter  is  known,  it  is  easy 
to  find  on  what  day  of  tlie  week  any  day 
of  the  month  will  fall  throughout  the 
year." 

The  Dominical  or  Sunday  letter,  you 
know,  is  that  one  of  the  seven  first  letters 
of  the  alphabet  which  falls  on  Sunday, 


the  first  day  in  tlie  year  being  denoted 
by  A,  the  second  by  B,  and  so  on  fix>m 
week  to  week.  By  the  foregoing  head- 
almanac,  therefore,  the  fourth  of  July 
tliis  year  falls  on  Tuesday,  the  first  day, 
as  designated  by  6,  being  Saturday,  as 
the  Dominical  letter  being  A. 

PiBOATOR. — A  perpetual  almanac  would 
not  have  suited  the  French  lawyer.  P. 
appears  that  hia  wife,  complaining  that 
he  passed  nearly  all  the  time  in  his 
library,  exclaimed  one  day,  "Oh!  that  I 
might  become  a  book!"  Le  Roue  rdatM 
the  ungallant  reply : 

**  Deviens  done  Almanadc,  r£pondlt-Il,  J*/  eoBMu; 
£t  J'y  consent  en  komme  sage ; 
J*en  tireral  cet  arantage, 
C'est  qu*on  en  change  tons  lea  ant.** 

I  know  people  who  seem  to  be  nothing 
but  perpetual  head-almanac^;  their  talk 
is  always  of  the  weather.  I  fear  we  are 
getting  to  bo  of  the  number. 

A.  K  Jb. 

"  Le  terns,  bean,  bon,  ou  fkchenx. 
Est  l*entretien  de  qui  n*a  mtemc** 

or  rather — 

*'  Da  tema  fkut  parler 
Pour  propos  renoaTeUfr.** 

Talk  of  the  weather  is  the  introdnction 
to  polite  conversation  all  over  the  worid; 
particularly  among  those  masters  in  re- 
finement, the  Japanese,  according  to  the 
accounts  from  Commodore  Perry's  expe- 
dition. It  does  no  harm;  it  harts  no- 
body's feelings ;  it  removes  the  ooolness 
and  embarrassment  from  a  first  dash  into 
conversation,  and  leaves  it  open  for  ami* 
cable  continuance,  or  courteons  dose. 
Therefore  it  of^en  does  real  good,  and  I 
verily  believe,  has  cleared  np  the  sky  for 
us,  as  a  sailor's  whistling  brings  a  wind; 
for  see.  if  the  sunshine  is  not  breaking 
through  the  clouds  which  are  rolling' 
grandly  up  the  escarpment  of  Meant 
Washington,  while  tlie  summit  of  Jeflter- 
s(m  is  glowing  with  ruddy  light.  So  I 
will  close  witli  infiicting  upon  you  only 
this  last  quotation  from  tlie  Almanac — 

**  An  evening  red  and  a  morning  gT«j', 
Are  a  sure  sign  of  a  fair  day.'* 

PiscATOR.— And  I  will  get  ready  for 
Barker  13urbanks  and  Shelbume  to- 
morrow— 

**  Hj  rod  and  my  line,  my  float  and  mj  lead. 
My  liook  and  my  plummet,  my  whetstone  and  knifft, 
My  basket,  and  baits  both  living  and  dead, 
My  net  and  my  meat  (for  that  is  the  chleO  i 
Tlien  I  must  liavc  tliread,  and  haira  green  and 

small, 
With  mine  angling  purse,  and  so  70a  hftve  all.** 
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CHAPTER  ym. 

WHICH  mjs  soMnrBiHO  to  bat  about  de.  fkahklii 

AVD  THI  LATUf  QUAHTSR. 

THE  first,  both  in  point  of  time  and 
merit,  of  American  envoys  was  fa- 
mous not  less  for  the  pastoral  simplicity  of 
liis  manners  than  for  tlie  politic  grace  of 
his  mind.  Viewed  from  a  certain  point, 
there  was  a  touch  of  primeval  oriental- 
ness  in  Benjamin  Franklin.  Neither  is 
there  wanting  something  like  his  scrip- 
toral  parallel.  The  history  of  the  pa- 
triarch Jacob  is  interesting  not  less  from 
the  nnselfish  devotion  which  we  are 
bound  to  ascribe  to  him,  than  from  the 
deep  worldly  wisdom  and  polished  Ita- 
lian tact,  gleaming  under  an  air  of  Arca- 
dian unaSfectedness.  The  diplomatist 
and  the  shepherd  are  blended ;  a  union 
not  without  warrant ;  the  apostolic  ser- 
pent and  dove.  A  tanned  Machiavelli 
in  tents. 

Doubtless,  too,  notwithstanding  his 
eminence  as  lord  of  the  moving  manor, 
Jacob's  raiment  was  of  homespun ;  the 
economic  envoy's  plain  coat  and  hose, 
who  has  not  heard  of? 

Franklin  all  over  is  of  a  piece.  He 
dressed  his  person  as  his  periods ;  neat, 
trim,  nothing  superfluous,  nothing  defi- 
cient. In  some  of  his  works  his  style  is 
only  surpassed  by  the  unimprovable  sen- 
tences of  Hobbes  of  Malmsbury,  the 
paragon  of  perspicuity.  The  mental 
habits  of  Hobbes  and  Franklin  in  several 
points,  especially  in  one  of  some  moment, 
asdmilated.  Indeed,  making  due  allow- 
ance for  soil  and  era,  history  presents 
few  trios  more  akin,  upon  the  whole, 
than  Jacob,  Hobbes,  and  Franklin; 
three  labyrinth-minded,  but  plain-spoken 
Broadbrims,  at  once  politicians  and 
philosophers;  keen  observers  of  the 
main  chance;  prudent  courtiers ;  practi- 
cal magians  in  linsey  woolsey. 

In  keeping  with  his  general  habitudes. 
Doctor  Franklin  while  at  the  French 
Court  did  not  reside  in  the  aristocratical 
faubourgs.  Ue  deemed  his  worsted  hose 
and  scientiflc  tastes  more  adapted  in  a 
domestic  way  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Seine,  where  the  Latin  Quarter,  at  once 
the  haunt  of  erudition  and  economy, 
seemed  peculiarly  to  invite  the  philo- 
sophical Poor  Richard  to  its  venerable 


retreats.  Here,  of  grey,  chilly,  drizzly 
Nwrember  mornings,  in  the  dark-stoned 
quadrangle  of  the  time-honored  Sor- 
bonne,  walked  the  lean  and  slippered 
metaphysician, — oblivious  for  the  mo- 
ment that  his  sublime  thoughts  and  tat- 
tered wardrobe  were  famous  throughout 
Europe, — meditating  on  the  theme  of  his 
next  lecture;  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
well-worn  chambers  overhead,  some 
clayey-visaged  chemist  in  ragged  robe- 
de-chambre,  and  with  a  soiled  green  fiap 
over  his  left  eye,  was  hard  at  work 
stooping  over  retorts  and  crucibles,  dis- 
covering new  antipathies  in  acids,  again 
risking  strange  explosions  similar  to  that 
whereby  h^  had  already  lost  the  use  of 
one  optic;  while  in  the  lofty  lodging- 
houses  of  the  neighboring  streets,  indi- 
gent young  students  from  all  parts  of 
France,  were  ironing  their  shabby  cocked 
hats,  or  inking  the  whity  seams  of  their 
small-clothes,  prior  to  a  promenade  with 
their  pink-ribboned  little  grizzets  in  the 
Garden  of  the  Luxembourg. 

Long  ago  the  haunt  of  rank,  the  Latin 
Quarter  still  retains  many  old  buildings 
whose  imposing  architecture  singularly 
contrasts  with  the  unassuming  habits  of 
their  present  occupants.  In  some  parts 
its  general  air  is  dreary  and  dim;  mo- 
nastic and  theufgic.  In  those  lonely 
narrow  ways— long-drawn  prospectives 
of  desertion — Alined  with  huge  piles  of 
silent,  vaulted,  old  iron-grated  buildings 
of  dark  grey  stone,  one  almost  expects 
to  encounter  Paracelsus  or  Friar  Bacon 
turning  the  next  corner,  with  some  aw- 
ful vial  of  Black- Art  elixir  in  his  hand. 

But  all  the  lodging-houses  are  not  so 
grim.  Not  to  speak  of  many  of  com- 
paratively modern  erection,  the  others 
of  the  better  class,  however  stern  in 
exterior,  evince  a  feminine  gayety  of 
taste,  moi-e  or  le^,  in  their  furnishings 
within.  The  embellishing,  or  softening, 
or  screening  hand  of  woman  is  to  be 
seen  all  over  the  interiors  of  this  me- 
tropolis. Like  Augustus  Cajsar  with 
respect  to  Rome,  the  Frenchwoman 
leaves  her  obvious  mark  on  Paris.  Like 
the  hand  in  nature,  you  know  it  can  be 
none  else  but  hers.  Yet  sometimes  she 
overdoes  it,  as  nature  in  the  peony ;  or 
underdoes  it,  as  nature  in  the  bramble ; 
or — what  is  still  more  frequent — is  a 
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little  slatternly  about  it,  as  nataro  in  the 
pig-weeil. 

In  this  congenial  vicinity  of  the  Latin 
Qnarter,  and  i[i  an  ancient  building  some- 
thing like  those  last  alhided  to,  at  a 
point  midway  between  the  Palais  des 
Beaux  Arts  and  tlie  College  of  the  Sor- 
iNmne,  the  venerable  American  Envoy 
pitched  his  tent  when  not  passing  hre 
time  at  his  country  retreat  at  Passy. 
The  frugality  of  Iiis  maimer  of  lil'o  did 
not  lose  him  tlio  good  opinion  even  of 
the  voluptuaries  of  the  showiest  of  capi- 
tals, whose  very  iron  railings  are  not 
ftee  from  gilt.  Franklin  was  not  less 
a  lady V  man,  than  a  man's  man,  a  wise 
man,  and  an  old  man.  Not  only  did  he 
eigoy  the  homage  of  the  choicest  Pari- 
sian literati,  but  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  he  was  the  caressed  favorite  of  the 
highest  born  beauties  of  the  Court;  who 
through  blind  fashion  having  been  ori-, 
ginally  attracted  to  him  as  a  famous 
««raw,  were  pennanently  retained  as  his 
admirers  by  his  Plato-like  gracious- 
ness  of  good-humor.  Having  carefully 
weighed  the  world,  Frankliti  could  act 
any  i)art  in  it.  By  nature  turned  to 
knowledge,  his  mind  was  oflen  grave, 
but  never  serious.  At  times  he  had 
seriousness  —  extreme  seriousness —  for 
others,  but  never  for  himself.  Tranquilli- 
ty was  to  him  instead  of  it.  This  i)hilo- 
sophical  levity  of  tranqnilHty,  so  to  speak, 
is  shown  in  his  easy  variety  of  pursuits. 
Printer,  j)ost master,  almanac  maker, 
essayest^  chemist,  orator,  tinker,  states- 
man, humorist,  philosopher,  parlor-man, 
political  ecom>mist,  professor  of  house- 
wifery, arnb:issador,  projector,  maxim- 
monger,  herb-doctor,  wit : — Jack  of  all 
trades,  master  of  each  and  mastered  by 
none — the  tyi>e  and  genius  of  his  land. 
FrMiklin  was  cverytliing  but  a  poet. 
Bui  since  a  soul  with  many  qualities, 
forming  of  itself  a  sort  of  handy  index  and 
pocket  congress  of  all  humanity,  needs 
the  contact  of  just  as  numy  difterent 
men,  or  subjects,  in  order  to  the  exhibi- 
tion of  its  totality;  hence  very  little 
indeed  of  the  sage's  multifariousness  will 
be  portrayed  in  a  simple  narrative  like 
the  i)resent.  This  casual  private  inter- 
course with  Israel,  but  served  to  mani- 
fest him  in  his  far  lesser  lights;  thrifty, 
domestic,  dietarian,  and,  it  may  be, 
didactically  waggish.  There  was  much 
benevolent  irony,  innocent  mischievous- 
ness,  in  the  wise  man.  Seeking  here  to 
depict  him  in  his  less  exalted  habitucfes, 
the  narrator  feels  more  as  if  ho  were 
playing  with  one  of  the  sage's  worsted 


hose,  than  reverentially  handling  the 
honored  hat  which  once  oracolarly  nt 
upon  his  brow. 

So,  then,  in  tlie  I^tin  Quarter  lived 
Doctor  Franklin.  And  accordingly  in 
the  Latin  Quaner  tarried  Israel  for  the 
time.  And  it  was  into  a  room  uf  a  home 
in  this  same  Latin  Quarter  that  Israel 
liad  bei>n  directed  when  the  sage  had 
requested  privacy  for  a  while. 


CHAPTER  DC. 

ODLiBL  B  IXrrUTKD  INTO  THI   KTSmm  OT   100600- 
HOCSEB  III  TBI  LATDT  QUAMSB. 

Closing  the  door  upon  himself^  Israel 
advanced  to  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
and  looked  curiously  round  him. 

A  dark  tessellated  floor,  but  without  a 
rug ;  two  mahogany  chairs,  "with  embroi- 
dered seats,  rather  the  worse  for  wear; 
one  nnihogany  bed,  with  a  gay  but  tar- 
nished counterpane;  a  marble  wash-stand, 
cracked,  with  a  china  vessel  of  water, 
minus  the  handle.  The  apartment  was 
very  large ;  this  part  of  the  house,  which 
was  a  very  extensive  one,  embracing  the 
four  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  having,  in  a 
former  age,  been  the  hotel  of  a  nobleman. 
The  magnitude  of  the  chamber  made  its 
stinted  furniture  look  meagre  enough. 

But  in  Israel's  eyes,  the  marble  mantel 
(a  comparatively  recent  addition)  and  its 
appurtenances,  not  only  redeemed  the 
rest,  but  looked  quite  magnificent  and 
hospitable  in  the  extreme.  Because,  in 
the  first  place,  the  mantel  was  graced 
with  an  enormous  old-fashionod  square 
mirror,  of  heavy  plate  glass,  set  fast,  like 
a  tablet,  into  the  wall.  And  in  this  inir- 
ror  was  genially  reflected  the  following 
delicate  articles :— First,  two  lK»uquets  of 
flowers  inserted  in  pretty  vases  of  por- 
celain ;  second,  one  cake  of  white  soap ; 
third,  one  cake  of  rose-colored  soap  (both 
cakes  very  fragrant);  fourth,  one  wax 
candle ;  fit'th,  one  china  tinder-box ;  sixth, 
one  bottle  of  Eau  do  Cologne ;  seventh, 
one  i)aper  of  loaf  sugar,  nicely  broken 
into  sugar-bowl  size ;  eighth,  one  silver 
teaspoon;  ninth,  one  glass  tumbler; 
tenth,  one  glass  decanter  of  cool  pure 
water;  eleventh,  one  sealed  bottle  con- 
taining a  richlv  lined  liquid,  and  marked 
"Otard." 

"I  wonder  now  what  O-t-a-r-d  is?" 
soliloqui-^ed  Israel,  slowly  spelling  the 
word.  "  I  have  a  good  mind  to  step  in 
and  ask  Dr.  Franklin.  He  knows  every- 
thing.   Let  me  smell  it.    No,  it^s  aealed; 
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smell  is  locked  in.  Those  are  prettv 
flowers.  Let^s  smell  them:  no  smell 
again.  Ah,  I  see — sort  of  flowers  in 
women's  bonnets — sort  of  calico  flowers. 
Beautiful  soap.  This  smells  anyhow — 
regular  soap- roses — a  white  rose  and  a 
red  one.  That  long-necked  bottle  there 
looks  like  a  crane.  I  wonder  what's  in 
that?  Hallo!  E-a-u — d-e — 0-o-l-o-g-n-e. 
I  wonder  if  Dr.  Franklin  understands 
that?  It  looks  like  his  white  wine.  This 
is  nice  sugar.  Let^s  taste.  Tes.  this  is 
very  nice  sugar,  sweet  as — yes,  it's  sweet 
as  sagar ;  better  than  maple  sugar,  such 
as  they  make  at  home.  But  I'm  crunch- 
ing it  too  loud,  the  Doctor  will  hear  me. 
But  here's  a  teaspoon.  What's  this  for? 
There's  no  tea,  nor  tea-cup ;  but  here's  a 
tnmbler,  and  here's  drinking  water.  Let 
me  see.  Seems  to  me,  putting  this  and 
that  and  the  other  thing  together,  it's  a 
sort  of  alphabet  that  spells  something. 
Spoon,  tumbler,  water,  sugar,  —  bran- 
dy— that's  it.  0-t-a-r-d  is  brandy.  Who 
pat  these  things  here?  What  does  it 
all  mean?  Don't  put  sugar  here  for  show, 
don't  put  a  spoon  here  tor  ornament,  nor 
a  jug  of  water.  There  is  only  one  mean- 
ing to  it,  and  that  is  a  very  poMte  invi- 
tation from  some  Invisible  person  to  help 
myself,  if  I  like,  to  a  glass  of  brandy  and 
sugar,  and  if  I  don't  like,  let  it  alone. 
That's  my  reading.  I  have  a  good  mind 
to  ask  Doctor  Franklin  about  it^  though, 
for  there's  just  a  chance  I  may  be  mis- 
taken, and  these  things  here  be  some 
other  person's  private  property,  not  at 
all  meant  for  me  to  help  myself  from. 
Co-logne,  what's  that? — ^never  mind. 
Soap :  soap's  to  wash  with.  I  want  to 
nae  soap,  any  way.  Let  me  see — no,  there's 
no  soap  on  the  wash-stand.  I  see,  soap 
is  not  given  gratis  here  in  Paris,  to 
boarders.  But  if  you  want  it,  take  it 
from  the  marble,  and  it  will  be  charged 
in  the  bill.  If  yon  don't  want  it  let  it 
alone,  and  no  charge.  Well,  thaf  s  fair, 
anyway.  But  then  to  a  man  who  could 
not  afford  to  use  soap,  such  beautiful 
cakes  as  these  lying  before  his  eyes  all 
the  time,  would  be  a  strong  temptation. 
And  now  that  I  think  of  it,  the  0-t-a-r-d 
looks  rather  tempting  too.  But  if  I  don't 
like  it  now,  I  can  let  it  alone.  I've  a 
gt>od  mind  to  try  it.  But  it's  sealed.  I 
wonder  now  if  I  am  right  in  my  under- 
standing of  this  alphabet?  Who  knows? 
I'll  venture  one  little  sip,  anyhow.  Oome 
cork.    Hark  I 

There  was  a  rapid  knock  at  the  door. 

Clapping  down  the  bottle,  Israel  said, 

"  Oome  in." 


It  was  the  man  of  wisdom. 

"  My  honest  friend,"  said  the  Doctor, 
stepping  with  venerable  briskness  into 
the  room,  "I  was  so  busy  darinff  your 
visit  to  the  Pont  Neuf,  that  I  did  not 
have  time  to  see  that  your  room  was  all 
right.  I  merely  gave  the  order,  and 
heard  that  it  had  been  fulfilled.  But  it 
just  oocarred  to  me,  that  as  the  land- 
ladies of  P&ris  have  some  curious  cus- 
toms which  miglit  puzzle  an  entire  stran- 
ger, my  presence  here  for  a  moment 
might  explain  any  little  obscurity.  Tea, 
it  is  as  I  thought,"  glancing  towards  the 
mantel. 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  tbat  reminds  me ;  what 
is  0-t-a-r-d,  pray  ?" 

"  Otard  is  poison." 

"  Shocking." 

"Yes,  and  I  think  I  had  best  remove 
it  from  the  room  forthwith,"  replied  the 
sage,  in  a  business-like  manner  putting 
the  bottle  under  his  arm ;  "  I  hope  you 
never  use  Cologne,  do  you  ?" 

"What— what  is  that.  Doctor?" 

"I  see. ,  You  never  heard  of  the  sense- 
less luxury — a  wise  ignorance.  You 
smelt  flowers  upon  your  mountains.  You 
won't  want  this,  either ;"  and  the  Cologne 
bottle  was  put  under  the  other  arm. 
"  Candle — you'll  want  that.  Soap — ^you 
want  soap.    Use  the  white  cake." 

"Is  that  cheaper,  Doctor?" 

"Yes,  but  just  as  good  as  the  other. 
You  don't  ever  munch  sugar,  do  you  ? 
It's  bad  for  the  teeth.  I'll  take  the  sugar." 
So  the  paper  of  sugar  was  likewise 
dropped  into  one  of  the  capacious  coat 
pockets. 

"  Oh,  you  better  take  the  whole  furni- 
ture. Doctor  Franklin.  Here,  I'll  help 
you  drag  out  the  bedstead." 

"My  honest  friend,"  said  the  wise 
man,  pausing  solemnly,  'with  the  two 
bottles,  hke  swimmer^s  bladders  under 
his  arm-pits ;  "  my  honest  friend,  the 
bedstead  you  will  want;  what  I  propose 
to  remove,  you  will  not  want." 

"  Oh,  I  was  only  joking,  Doctor." 

"  I  knew  that.  It's  a  bad  habit,  except 
at  the  proper  time,  and  with  the  proper 
person.  The  things  loft  on  the  mantel 
were  there  placed  by  the  landlady  to  be 
used  if  wanted;  if  not,  to  bo  left  un- 
touched. To-morrow  morning,  upon  the 
chambermaid's  coming  in  to  make  your 
bed,  all  such  articles  as  remained  obvi- 
ously untouched,  would  have  been  re- 
moved ;  the  rest  would  have  been  charg- 
ed in  the  bill,  whether  you  used  them  up 
completely  or  not." 

"  Just  as  I  thought.    Then  why  not 
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let  tlio  bottles  stay,  Doctor,  and  save 
yourself  all  this  trouble?" 

"  Ah  I  why  indeed.  My  honest  friend, 
are  you  not  my  guest?  It  were  unhand- 
some in  me  to  permit  a  third  person  hu- 
perfluously  to  entertain  you  under  what, 
tor  the  time  beingf,  is  my  own  roof." 

These  words  came  iVom  the  wise  man 
in  tlie  most  graciously  bland  and  flowing 
tones.  As  he  ended,  he  mfte  a  sort  of 
conciliatory  half  bow  towards  Israel. 

Charmed  with  his  condescending  affa- 
bility, Israel,  without  another  word,  suf- 
fered him  to  march  from  the  room,  bot- 
tles and  all.  Not  till  the  first  impression 
of  the  venerable  envoy's  suavity  liad  left 
him,  did  Israel  begin  to  surmise  the  mild 
superiority  of  successful  strategy  which 
lurked  beneath  tliis  highly  ingratiating 
air. 

"  Ah,"  pondered  Israel,  sitting  gloom- 
ily before  the  rifled  mantel,  with  the 
empty  tumbler  and  tea-spoon  in  his  hand, 
"it's  sad  business  to  have  a  Doctor 
Franklin  lodging  in  the  next  room.  I 
wonder  jf  he  sees  to  all  tlie  boardei*s 
this  way.  How  the  0-t-a-r-d  merchants 
must  hate  him,  and  the  pastry-cooks  too. 
I  wish  I  had  a  good  pie  to  pass  the  time. 
I  wonder  if  they  ever  make  pumpkin 
pies  in  Paris?  So,  Tve  got  to  stay  in 
this  room  all  the  time.  Somehow  I'm 
bound  to  bo  a  prisoner,  one  way  or  an- 
other. Xever  mind,  I'm  an  ambassador. 
That's  satisfaction.  Hark  I  The  Doctor 
again. — Oomo  in." 

Xo  venerable  doctor;  but  in  tripped  a 
young  Frencli  la<s,  bloom  on  her  cheek, 
pink  ribbons  in  her  cap,  liveliness  in  all 
her  air,  grace  in  the  very  tips  of  her  el- 
bows. The  m(Kt  bewitching  Httlo  cham- 
bermaid in  Paris.  All  art,  but  the  pic- 
ture of  artlessncss. 
*'  Monsieur !  pardon  I"' 
*'  Oh,  I  pardong  ye  freely,"  said  Israel. 
*'  Come  to  call  on  the  Ambassador  ?" 

**  Monsieur,  is  de — de — "  but,  breaking 
ilown  at  the  very  tlirosliold  in  her  Eng- 
lish, she  poured  out  a  long  ribbon  of 
sparkling  French,  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  convey  a  i»rofusion  of  lino  com- 
pliments to  the  stranger,  with  many  ten- 
der inquiries  as  to  wlietlier  he  was  com- 
fortably roomed,  and  whether  there 
might  not  be  something,  however  tri- 
fling, wanthi;;  to  his  com]>lete  accomoda- 
tion. But  Israel  understood  nothing,  at 
the  time,  but  the  exceetling  grace,  and 
trim,  bewitching  figure  of  tlie  girl. 

She  stood  eyeing  him  for  a  few  mo- 
ments more,  witli  a  look  of  pretty  thea- 
trical despair ;  and,  after  vaguely  linger- 


ing a  while,  with  another  shower  of 
incomprehensible  compliments  and  apo- 
logies, tripped  like  a  fairy  from  tlie 
chamber.  Directly  she  was  gone,  laid 
pondered  upon  a  singular  glance  of  the 
girl.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  had,  Ij 
his  reception,  in  some  war,  unaccoimU- 
bly  disappointed  his  beautifol  vuitor.  h 
struck  him  very  strangely  that  she  had 
entered  all  sweetness  and  friendlineaB. 
but  had  retired  as  if  slighted,  with  a  sort 
of  disdainful  and  sarcastic  levity,  all  the 
more  stinging  from  its  apparent  polit^ 
ness. 

Not  long  had  she  disappeared,  when  » 
noise  in  the  passage  apprised  him  that, 
in  her  hurried  retreat,  the  girl  most 
have  stumbled  against  something.  The 
next  moment,  he  heard  a  chair  8cra|riiig 
in  the  adjacent  apartment,  and  there  wis 
another  knock  at  the  door. 
It  was  the  man  of  wisdom  this  time. 
*^  My  honest  friend,  did  yon  not  hare 
a  visitor,  just  now?" 

"  Yes,  Doctor,  a  very  pretty  girl  called 
upon  me." 

"  Well,  I  just  stopped  in  to  tell  yon  of 
another  strange  custom  of  Paris.  That 
girl  is  the  chambermaid;  hat  she  doe; 
not  confine  herself  altogether  to  one  vo- 
cation. You  nmst  beware  of  Uio  cham- 
bermaids of  Paris,  my  honest  friend. 
Shall  I  tell  the  girl,  from  yon,  that,  un- 
willing to  give  lier  the  fatigne  of  going 
up  and  do>vn  so  many  flights  of  stairs, 
you  will,  for  the  future  waive  her  visits 
of  ceremony  ?" 

"  Why,  Doctor  Franklin,  she  is  a  ve«7 
sweet  little  girl." 

"I  know  it,  my  honest  friend;  the 
sweeter,  the  more  dangerons.  Arsenic 
is  sweeter  than  sugar.  I  know  you  are 
a  very  sensible  young  man ;  not  to  be 
taken  in  by  an  artful  Ammonite;  and 
so,  I  think  \  had  better  convey  yonr 
message  to  the  girl  forth"with." 

So  saying,  the  page  withdrew,  leaving 
Israel  once  more  gloomily  seated  before 
the  rifled  mantel,  whoso  mirror  was  not 
again  to  reflect  the  form  of  the  charming 
chambermaid. 

**  Every  time  he  comes  in  ho  robs  me." 
soliloquised  Israel,  dolefully;  "with  an 
air  all  the  time,  too,  as  if  he  were  making 
me  presents.  If  he  thinks  roe  snch  a 
very  sensible  young  man,  why  not  let  me 
take  caro  of  myself?" 

It  was  growing  dusk,  and  Israel  light- 
ing the  wax  candle,  proceeded  to  read  in 
his  Guide-book. 

"  This  is  poor  sight-seeing,"  mattered 
he,  at  last,  ''  sitting  here  all  by  myself. 
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with  no  company  but  an  empty  tnmbler, 
reading  about  the  fine  things  in  Paria^ 
and  ly  myself,  a  prisoner  in  Paris.  I 
wish  something  extraordinary  would 
turn  np  now ;  for  instance,  a  man  come 
in  and  give  me  ten  thousand  pounds. 
Bat  berets  *  Poor  Richard ;'  I  am  a  poor 
fellow  myself;  bO  let's  see  what  comfort 
lie  has  for  a  comrade/' 

Opening  the  little  pamphlet,  at  ran- 
dom, Israers  eyes  fell  on  the  following 
passages :  he  read  them  aloud — 

*'  ^So  what  signifies  waiting  and  hoping 
for  hettsr  times  f  We  may  make  these 
-  times  letter,  iftwe  bestir  ourselves.  In- 
iustry  need  not  wish^  and  he  that  lives 
upon  hope  will  die  fasting,  as  Poor  Rich- 
ard says.  There  are  no  gains,  without 
pains.  Then  help  hands,  for  I  haoe  no 
Jands^  as  Poor  Richard  says?  Oh  con- 
found all  this  wisdom  I  It*s  a  sort  of 
insulting  to  talk  wisdom  to  a  man  like 
me.  It's  wisdom  that^s  cheap,  and  it's 
fortune  that's  dear.  That  ain't  in  Poor 
BIchard ;  but  it  ought  to  be,"  concluded 
Israel,  suddenly  damming  down  the 
pamphlet. 

He  walked  across  the  room,  looked  at 
the  artificial  flowers,  and  the  rose-color- 
ed soap,  and  again  went  to  the  table  and 
took  ajj  the  two  books. 

"  So  here  is  the  '  Way  to  Wealth,'  and 
here  is  the  ^  Guide  to  Paris.'  Wonder 
DOW  whether  Paris  lies  on  the  Way  to 
Wealth  ?  if  so,  I  am  on  the  road.  More 
likely  though,  it's  a  parti ng-of- the- ways. 
I  shouldn*t  be  surprised  if  the  Doctor 
meant  something  sly  by  putting  these 
two  books  in  my  hand.  Someliow,  the 
old  gentleman  has  an  amazing  sly  look — 
a  sort  of  wild  slyness — about  him,  seems 
to  me.  His  wisdom  seems  a  sort  of  sly, 
too.  But  all  in  honor,  though.  I  ra- 
ther think  he*s  one  of  those  old  gentle- 
men who  sav  a  vast  deal  of  sense,  but 
hint  a  world  more.  Depend  upon  it, 
he's  sly,  sly,  sly.  Ah,  what's  this  Poor 
Bichard  says:  *God  helps  them  that 
help  themselves.'  Let's  consider  that. 
Poor  Richard  ain't  a  Danker,  that's  cer- 
tain, though  he  has  lived  in  Pennsylvania. 
*God  helps  them  that  help  themselves.' 
Ill  just  mark  that  saw,  and  leave  the 
pamphlet  open  to  refer  to  again. — ^Ah !" 

At  this  point,  the  Doctor  knocked, 
anmmoning  Israel  to  his  own  apartment. 
Here,  after  a  cup  of  weak  tea,  and  a 
little  toa'^t,  the  two  had  a  long,  familiar 
talk  together ;  during  which,  Israel  was 
delighted  with  the  unpretending  talka- 
tiveness, serene  insight,  and  benign  amia- 
bility of  the  sage.    But,  for  all  tliis,  he 
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could  hardly  forgive  him  for  the  Oologne 
and  Otard  depredations. 

Discovering  that,  in  early  life,  Israel 
had  been  employed  on  a  farm,  ttie  man 
of  wisdom  at  length  turned  the  conver- 
sation in  that  direction;  among  other 
things,  mentioning  to  his  guest  a  plan  of 
his  (the  Doctor's)  for  yoking  oxen,  wiUi 
a  voke  to  go  by  a  spring  instead  of  a 
bolt ;  thus  greatly  facilitating  the  opera- 
tion of  hitching  on  the  team  to  the  cart 
Israel  was  very  much  struck  with  the 
improvement ;  and  thought  that,  if  he 
were  home,  upon  his  mountains,  he 
would  immediately  introduce  it  among 
the  farmers. 


CHAPTER  Z. 


About  half-past  ten  o'clock,  as  they 
were  thus  conversing,  Israel's  acquain- 
tance, the  pretty  chambermaid,  rapped 
at  the  door,  saying,  with  a  titter,  that  a 
very  rude  gentleman  in  the  passage  of 
the  court,  desired  to  see  Doctor  Frank- 
lin. 

"  A  very  rude  gentleman  ?"  repeated!' 
the  wise  man  in  French,  narrowly  look- 
ing at  the  girl,  "  that  means,  a  very  fine- 
gentleman  who  has  just  paid  you  some 
energetic  compliment.  But  let  him 
come  np,  my  girl,"  he  added  patriarch!- 
cally. 

In  a  few  moments,  a  swift  coquettish  ^ 
step  was  heard,  followed,  as  if  in  chase, 
by  a  sharp  and  manly  one.    The  door 
opened.    Israel  was  sitting  so  iliat,.aor 
ciden tally  his  eye    pierced  the  crevice 
made  by  the  opening  of  the  door,  which, , 
like  a  theatrical  screen,  stood  for  a  mo- 
ment, between  Doctor  Franklin,  and  the 
just  entering  visitor.    And  behindi  that 
screen,  through  the  crack,  Israel  caught 
one  momentary  glimpse  of  a  little- bit  of ' 
by-play  between  the  pretty  chambermaid  J 
and  the  stranger.    The  vivacious  nymph  ^ 
api)eared  to  have  affectedly  run  from  ^ 
him  on  the  stairs-— doubtless  in  freakish  i 
return  for  some  liberal  advances — but 
had  suffered  herself  to  be  overtaken  at 
last  ere  too  late ;  and  on  the  instant  Israel : 
caught  sight  of  her,  was  with  an  insin- 
cere air  of  rosy  resentment,  receiving  a . 
roguish  pinch  otL  the  arm,  and  a  stiU  i 
more  roguish  salute  on  the  cheek. 

The  next  instant  both  disappeared  from  i 
the  range  of  the  crevice;  the  girl  de- 
parting whence  she  had  come ;  the  stran- 
ger— transiently  invisible  as  ha  advanoedi 
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behind  the  door,— entering  the  room. 
AVhcn  Israel  now  perceived  him  again, 
he  seemed,  while  momentarily  hidden, 
to  have  midergono  a  complete  transfor- 
mation. 

He  was  a  rather  small,  clastic,  swarthy 
man,  with  an  aspect  as  of  a  disiinlierited 
Indian  Chief  in  European  clothes.  An 
unvanquishable  enthusiasm,  intensified 
to  perfect  sobriety,  couched  ia  his 
savage,  self-possessed  eye.  lie  was  ele- 
gantly and  somewhat  extravagantly 
dressed  as  a  civilian ;  he  carried  himseff 
with  a  rustic,  barbaric  jauntiness, 
strangely  dashed  with  a  superinduced 
touch  of  the  Parisian  aahn,  Ilis  tawny 
cheek,  like  a  date,  spoke  of  the  tropic. 
A  wonderful  atmosphere  of  proud  friend- 
lessness  and  scornt\il  isolation  invested 
him.  Yet  was  there  a  bit  of  the  poet 
OS  well  as  the  outlaw  in  him,  too.  A 
cool  solemnity  of  intrej)idity  sat  on  his 
lip.  He  looked  like  one  who  of  purpose 
sought  out  harm's  way.  He  looked  like 
one  who  never  had  been,  and  never 
would  be,  a  subordinate. 

Israel  thought  to  himself  that  seldom 
before  had  he  seen  such  a  being.  Thouf^h 
dressed  d-ia-mode,  he  did  not  seem  to  be 
altogettier  civilized. 

So  absorbed  was  our  adventurer  by  the 
persou  of  the  stranger,  that  a  few  mo- 
ments parsed  ere  he  began  to  be  aware 
of  the  circumstance,  that  Dr.  Franklin 
and  this  new  visitor  having  saluted  as 
old  acquaintances,  were  now  sitting  in 
earnest  conversation  togetlier. 

"  Do  as  you  please ;  but  I  will  not  bide 
a  suitor  much  hmper,"  said  the  stranger 
in  bitterness.  '*  Congress  gave  ine  to 
understand  that,  ut)ou  my  arrival  here, 
I  should  be  given  immediate  command  of 
the  Indien;  and  now,  for  no  earthly 
reason  that  I  can  see,  you  Commission- 
ers have  presented  her,  fresh  from  the 
stocks  at  Amsterdam,  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  not  to  me.  What  does  the 
King  of  France  with  such  a  frigate? 
And  what  can  I  not  do  with  her  ?  Give 
me  back  the  *^  Indicn,'*  and  in  less  than 
one  month,  you  shall  hear  glorious  or 
fatal  news  of  Paul  Jones." 

"  Come,  come,  Captain,"  said  Doctor 
Franklin,  soothingly,  "tell  me  now,  what 
would  you  do  with  her,  if  you  had  her?" 

**  I  would  teach  the  IJritish  that  Paul 
Jones,  though  born  in  Britain,  is  no  sub- 
ject to  the  British  King,  but  an  untram- 
melletl  citizen  and  sailcir  of  the  universe ; 
and  I  would  teach  them,  too,  that  if 
they  ruthlessly  ravage  the  American 
ooastB  their  ewn  coasts  are  vulnerable  as 


NewHollandV  Give  me  the  Indien, 
and  I  will  rain  down  on  wicked  England 
like  fire  on  Sodom." 

These  words  of  bravado  were  not 
spoken  in  the  tone  of  a  bravo,  but  a  pro- 
phet. Erect  upon  his  chair,  like  an  w- 
quois,  the  speaker^s  look  was  like  that 
of  an  unfiickering  torch. 

His  air  seemed  slightly  to  disturb  the 
old  sage's  philosophic  repose,  who,  while 
not  seeking  to  disguise  his  admiration  of 
the  nnmistakable  spirit  of  the  man,  seem- 
ed but  illy  to  relish  his  apparent  mea- 
sureless boasting.  * 

As  if  both  to  change  the  sobject  a  lit- 
tle, as  well  as  put  his  visitor  in  better 
mood — ^though  indeed  it  migbt  have 
been  but  covertly  to  pla^  with  his  enthn- 
siasm — the  roan  of  wisdom  now  drew 
his  chair  contidentially  nearer  to  the 
stranger's,  and  putting  one  hand  in  avetr 
friendly,  conciliatory  way  upon  hia  visi- 
tor's knee,  and  rubbing  it  gently  to  and 
fro  there,  much  as  a  lion-tamer  might 
soothingly  manipulate  the  aggravated 
king  of  beasts,  said  in  a  winning  man- 
ner:— ^^  Never  mind  at  present,  Captain, 
about  the  ^Jndien^  affair.  Let  that 
sleep  a  moment.  See  now,  the  Jersey 
privateers  do  us  a  great  deal  of  mischief 
by  intercepting  our  supplies.  It  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  tliat  if  yon  bad  a 
small  vessel — say,  even  your  present  ship, 
the  'Amphitrite.' — then,  by  yonr  sin- 
gular bravery,  you  might  render  great 
service,  by  following  tliose  privateers 
where  larger  ships  durst  not  venture  their 
bottoms ;  or,  if  but  supported  by  some 
frigates  from  Brest  at  a  pn>per  du^tance, 
might  draw  them  out,  so  that  the  larger 
vessels  could  capture  them." 

^^  Decoy-duck  to  French  fKgates! — 
Very  dignified  office,  truly  I"  hissed 
Paul  in  a  fiery  rage.  "  Doctor  Franklin, 
whatever  Paul  Jones  does  for  the  cause 
of  America,  it  must  be  done  through  un- 
limited orders:  a  separate,  supreme 
command ;  no  leader  and  no  connsellor 
but  himself.  Have  I  not  already  In*  my 
services  on  the  American  coast  shown 
that  I  am  well  worthy  all  thisf  Why 
tlien  do  you  ^eek  to  degrade  me  below 
my  previous  level  ?  I  will  mount,  not 
sink.  I  live  but  for  honor  and  gloiy. 
Give  me  tlien  sometliing  honorable  and 
glorious  to  do,  and  something  fkmons  to 
do  it  with.    Give  me  the  /nai«n.*' 

The  man  of  wisdom  slowly  shook  hfa 
head.  '^  Everything  is  lost  throoffh  this 
shillyshallying,  timidity  called  prndence," 
cried  Paul  Jones,  starting  to  his  feet; 
^^  to  be  effectual,  war  should  be  carried  on 
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monsoon ;  one  changeless  deter- 
»a  of  every  particle  towards  the 
ilteruble  aim.  But  in  vacillating 
I,  statesmen  idle  about  like  the 
,W8  in  calms.  My  God,  why  was 
«ra  a  Czar  l" 

iTor-wester  rather.  Gome,  come, 
I,"  added  the  sage,  ^^sit  down; 
9  a  third  person  prest^nt,  you  see," 
ing  towards  Israel,  who  sat  rapt 
'olcanic  spirit  of  the  stranger, 
slightly  started,  and  turned  in- 
ly upon  Israel,  who,  equally 
to  Paul's  own  earnestness  of  dis- 

and  Israel'd  motionless  bearing 
thos  far  remained  undiscovered. 
▼or  fear,  Captain/'  said  the  sage, 
oan  is  true  blue ;  a  secret  courier, 
American  born.  He  is  an  escap- 
)ner  of  war." 

,  captured  in  a  ship  ?"  asked  Paul 
; — **  what  ship  ?    None  of  mine  1 
>nes  never  was  captured." 
,  nr,in  the  brigantine  Washington, 

Boston,"  replied  Israel;  **We 
raising  to  cut  off  supplies  to  the 
u" 

I  your  shipmates  talk  much  of 
lemanded  Paul,  with  a  look  as  of 
ling  Sioux  demanding  homage  to 
'-gaws ;  "  what  did  they  say  of 
mes?" 

lever  heard  the  name  before  this 
f,"  said  Israel. 

latf  Ah — brigantine  Washing- 
t  me  see ;  that  was  before  I  had 
»d  the  Soleby  frigate,  fought  the 
,  and  captured  the  MelHsh  and 
t  off  Louisbergh.  You  were  long 
the  news,  my  lad,"  he  added  with 
>f  compassionate  air. 
r  friend  here  gave  you  a  rather 
.nswer,"  said  the  wise  man,  sage- 
hievons,  and  addressing  Paul. 
s.  And  I  like  him  for  it.  My 
ill  you  go  a  cruise  with  Paul 
Tou  fellows,  so  blunt  with  the 

are  apt  to  be  sharp  with  the 
Come,  my  lad,  return  with  me  to 

I  go  in  a  few  days." 
I  by  the  contagions  spirit  of  Paul, 
forgetting  all  about  his  previous 

0  reach  home,  sparkled  with  re- 
to  the  summons.      But  Doctor 

in  interrupted  him. 
r  friend  here,"  said  he  to  the  Cap- 
is  at  present  engaged  for  very  dif- 
iuty.^' 

1  other  conversation  followed, 
which  Paul  Jones  again  and  again 
ed  his  impatience  at  being  unem- 

and  his  resolution  to  accept  of 


no  employ  unless  it  gave  him  supreme 
authority;  while  in  answer  to  aU  this. 
Dr.  Franklin,  not  uninfluenced  by  the 
uncompromising  spirit  of  his  guest,  and 
well  knowing  that  however  unpleasant  a 
trait  in  conversation,  or  in  the  transac- 
tion of  civil  affairs,  jet  in  war,  this  very 
quality  was  invaluable,  as  projectiles  and 
combustibles,  finally  assured  Paul,  after 
manv  complimentary  remarks,  that  he 
would  immediately  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  to  procure  for  him  some  enter- 
prise which  should  come  up  to  his  merits. 

"  Thank  you  for  your  frankness,"  said 
Paul;  "frank  myself,  I  love  to  deal  with 
a  frank  man.  Tou,  Doctor  Franklin^ 
are  true,  and  deep:  and  so  you  are 
frank." 

The  sage  sedately  smiled,  a  queer  in- 
credulity Just  lurking  in  the  corner  of  his 
mouth. 

"  But  how  about  our  little  scheme  for 
new  modelling  shipe-of-war?"  said  the 
Doctor,  shifting  the  subject ;  "  it  will  be 
a  great  thing  for  our  infant  navy,  if  we 
succeed.  Since  our  last  conversation  on 
that  subject.  Captain,  at  odds  and  ends 
of  time,  I  have  tliought  over  the  matter, 
and  have  begun  a  little  skeleton  of  the 
thing  here,  which  I  will  show  you. 
Whenever  one  has  a  new  idea  in  any- 
thing mechanical,  it  is  best  to  clothe  it 
with  a  body  as  soon  as  possible.  For 
you  can't  improve  so  well  on  ideas,  as 
you  can  on  bodies." 

With  that,  going  to  a  little  drawer,  he 
produced  a  small  basket,  filled  with  a 
curious  looking  unfinished  frame-work 
of  wood,  and  several  bits  of  wood  unat- 
tached. It  looked  like  a  nursery  basket 
containing  broken  odds  and  ends  of  play- 
things. 

"  Now  look  here,  Captiun,  though  the 
thing  is  but  begun  at  present,  yet  there  is 
enough  to  show  that  one  idea  at  least  of 
yours  is  not  feasible." 

Paul  was  all  attention,  as  if  having 
unbounded  confidence  in  whatever  the 
sage  might  suggest ;  while  Israel  looked 
on,  quite  as  interested  as  either;  his 
heart  swelling  with  the  thought  of  being 
privy  to  the  consultations  of  two  such 
men ;  consultations,  too,  having  ultimate 
reference  to  such  momentous  affairs  as 
the  freeing  of  nations. 

**  If,"  continued  the  Doctor,  taking  up 
some  of  the  loose  bits  and  piling  them 
ahmg  on  one  side  of  the  top  of  the  frame ; 
"  if  the  better  to  shelter  your  crew  in  an 
engagement,  you  construct  your  rail  in 
the  manner  proposed — as  thus — then,  by 
the  excessive  weight  of  the  timber,  you 
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frill  too  mach  interfere  with  the  ship's 
centre  of  gravity.  You  will  have  that 
too  high." 

*^  Ballast  iu  the  hold  in  proportion/' 
Boid  Paul. 

^*  Then  you  will  sink  the  whole  hull 
too  low.  But  here,  to  have  less  smoke 
in  time  of  battle,  especially  on  the  lower 
decks,  you  proposed  a  new  sort  of  hatch- 
way. But  that  wonH  do.  See  hero  now, 
I  have  invented  certain  ventilating  pipes 
— they  are  to  traverse  the  vessel  thus" — 
laying  some  toilette  pins  along — *'the 
current  of  air  to  enter  here  and  be  dis- 
charged there.  What  do  you  think  of 
that?  But  now  about  the  main  things — 
fast  sailing,  driving  little  to  leeward,  and 
drawing  little  water.  Look  now  at  this 
keel.  I  whittled  it  only  night  before 
last,  juAt  before  going  to  bed.  Do  you 
see  ni)W  how" — 

At  this  crisis,  a  knock  wa<t  heard  at  the 
door,  and  the  chambermaid  reappeared, 
announcing  that  two  gentlemen  were 
that  moment  cros-^ing  tlie  court  below  to 
see  Doctor  Franklin. 

^^  The  Duke  de  Ohartres,  and  Count 
D'Esiang,"  said  the  Doctor,  **they  ap- 
pointed for  last  night  but  did  not  come. 
Captain,  this  has  something  indirectly  to 
do  with  your  affair.  Through  the  Duke, 
Count  D'Estnng  has  spoken  to  the  King 
about  the  secret  expedition,  the  design 
of  which  you  first  threw  out.  Cull  early 
to-morrow,  and  I  will  inform  you  of  the 
result." 

With  his  tawny  hand  Paul  pulled  out 
his  watch,  a  small,  richly  jewelled  lady's 
watch. 

"  It  is  so  late,  I  will  stay  here  to-night," 
he  said ;  "  Is  there  a  convenient  room  ?*' 

"  Quick,"  said  the  Doctor,  ''  it  might 
be  ill-advised  of  you  to  be  seen  with  me 
just  now.  Our  friend  here  will  let  you 
share  his  chamber.  Quick,  Israel,  and 
show  the  Cnptain  thither." 

As  the  door  closed  upon  them  in  Isra- 
el's Apartment,  DtKJtor  Franklin\s  door 
closed  upon  the  Duke  nnd  the  Count. 
Leaving  the  latter  to  their  discussion  of 
profound  plans  for  the  timely  l>efriend- 
ing  of  the  American  cause,  and  the  crip- 
pling of  the  power  of  Englan<l  on  the 
aeas,  let  us  pass  the  night  with  Paul  Jones 
and  Israel  in  the  neighboring  room. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
rAVL  JOXB  ur  a  rktkuk. 
"*GoD  heli>s  them  that  help  them- 
sebres.'    That's  a  clincher.    That's  been 


my  experience.  Bat  I  never  saw  it  ia 
Words  before.  What  pamphlet  btlmf 
•Po<»r  Richard,'  heyi" 

Upon  entering  Israel's  room,  Ciptiin 
Panl,  stepping  towards  the  table  and  spy* 
ing  the  open  pamphlet  there,  had  takes 
it  up,  his  eye  beixig  immediately  attract- 
ed to  the  passage  previonaljr  marked  by 
our  adventurer. 

^*  A  rare  old  gentlemaD  is  *Poor  Ridi- 
ard,' "  said  Israel  in  responae  to  Pknl*f 
observations. 

^'  So  he  seems,  so  he  seems  ;**  answer- 
ed Paul,  his  eve  still  mnning  over  tbs 
pamphlet  again ;  ^^  why,  ^  Poor  Riehsrd' 
reads  very  much  as  Doctor  Fraakliii 
speaks." 

^^  He  wrote  it,"  s«d  Israel. 

''Aye?  Good.  So  it  is,  so  it  is ;  Hli 
the  wise  man  all  over.  I  miut  get  ue  a 
copy  of  this,  and  wear  it  around  my 
neck  for  a  charm.  And  now  abont  oar 
quarters  for  the  night.  I  am  not  going 
to  deprive  you  of  your  bed,  my  man.  Do 
you  go  to  bed  and  I  will  duxe  in  the 
chair  here.  Its  good  dossing  in  the  eroa- 
trees." 

**  Why  not  sleep  together,"  said  Is- 
rael, "  see,  it  is  a  big  bed.  Or  perhapi 
vou  don't  fancy  your  bed-fellow,  Cap- 
tain?" 

''  When,  before  the  ma^t,  I  first  suled 
out  of  Whitehaven  to  Norway,"  Mud 
Paul,  coolly,  ''  1  had  for  hammock-mate 
a  full-blooded  Congo.  We  had  a  white 
blanket  spread  in  our  hammock.  Everr 
time  1  turned  in  I  found  the  Coogi/f 
black  wool  worked  in  with  the  white 
worsted.  By  the  end  of  the  voyage  the 
blanket  was  of  a  pepper-and-salt  look, 
like  an  old  man's  turning  head.  So  it's 
not  because  I  am  notional  at  all,  but  be- 
cause I  don't  care  to,  my  lad.  Turn  in 
and  go  to  sleep.  Let  the  lamp  bum.  FU 
see  to  it.    There,  go  to  sleep." 

C«)mplying  with  what  seemed  as  much 
a  command  as  a  request^  Israel,  though 
in  bed,  could  not  fill  into  slumber,  for 
thinking  of  the  little  circumstance  that 
this  strange  swarthy  man,  flaming  with 
wild  enterprises  sat  in  full  suit  in  the 
chair.  lie  felt  an  uneasy  misgiving  sen- 
sation, as  if  he  had  retired,  not  only 
without  covering  up  the  fire,  bat  leavii^ 
it  fiercely  burning  with  spitting  faggots 
of  hemlock. 

.  But  his  natural  complaiHince  induced 
him  at  least  to  feign  himself  asleep; 
whereupon  Paul,  laying  down  '^Poor 
Richard,"  rose  from  his  chair,  and,  with- 
drawing his  boots,  began  walking  rapidly 
but  noiselessly  to  and  fro,  in  hia  stock- 
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ing<S  in  the  vpacious  room^  wrapped  ia 
Indian  meditations.  Israel  furtively  eyed 
biin  from  beneath  the  coverlid,  and  was 
anew  struck  by  bis  aspect,  now  that  Paul 
thought  him^f  unwatohed.  Stem,  re- 
lentless purposes,  to  be  pursued  to  the 
points  of  adverse  bayonets,  and  the 
muzzles  of  hostile  cannon,  were  expressed 
in  the  now  rigid  lines  of  his  brow.  His 
rnffled  right  hand  was  clutched  by  his 
side,  as  if  grasping  a  cutlass.  He  paced 
tlie  room  as  if  advancing  upon  a  fortifi- 
cation. Meantime  a  confused  buzz  of 
discussion  came  from  the  neighboring 
chamber.  All  else  was  profound  mid- 
night tranquillity.  Presently,  passing 
the  large  mirror  over  the  mantel,  Paul 
caught  a  glimpse  of  his  person.  He 
paused,  grimly  regarding  it,  while  a  dash 
of  pleased  coxcombry  seemed  to  mingle 
with  the  otherwise  savage  satisfiEustion 
expressed  in  his  face.  But  the  latter 
predominated.  Soon,  rolling  up  his 
sleeve,  with  a  queer  wild  smile,  Paul 
lifted  his  right  arm,  and  stood  thus  for 
an  interval,  eyeing  its  image  in  the  glass. 
From  where  he  lay,  Israel  could  not  see 
that  side  of  the  arm  presented  to  the 
mirror,  but  he  saw  its  reflection,  and 
started  at  perceiving  there,  framed  in  the 
carved  and  gilded  wood,  certain  large 
intertwiiited  cyphers  covering  the  whole 
inside  of  the  arm,  so  far  as  exposed,  with 
mysterious  tatooings.  The  design  was 
wholly  unlike  the  fanciful  figures  of 
anchors,  hearts,  and  cables,  sometimes 
decorating  small  portions  of  seamen^s 
bodies.  It  was  a  sort  of  tattooing  such 
as  is  seen  only  on  thorough-bred  sav- 
ages—deep  blue,  elaborate,  labyrinthine, 
cabalistic.  Israel  remembered  having 
beheld,  on  one  of  his  early  voyages, 
something  similar  on  the  arm  of  a  New 
2iea]and  warrior,  once  met,  fresh  from 
battle,  in  his  native  village.  He  con- 
cluded that  on  some  similar  early  voyage 
Paul  must  have  undergone  the  manipu- 
lations of  some  pagan  artist. 

Covering  his  arm  again  with  his  laced 
eoat-sleeve,  Paul  glimced  ironically  at 
the  hand  of  the  same  arm,  now  again 
half  muffled  in  ruffles,  and  ornamented 
with  several  Parisian  rings.  He  then 
resumed  his  walking  with  a  prowling 
air,  like  one  haunting  an  ambuscade; 
wliile  a  gleam  of  the  consciousness  of  pos- 
sessing A  character  as  yet  unfathomed, 
and  hidden  power  to  back  unsuspected 
proiects,  irradiated  his  cold  white  brow, 
which,  owing  to  the  shade  of  his  hat  in 
equatorial  climates,  had  been  left  sur- 


mounting his  swarthy  &oe,  like  the  snow 
topping  the  Andes. 

So  at  midnight,  the  heart  of  the  me- 
tropolis of  modern  civilization  was  se- 
cretly trod  by  this  jaunty  barbarian  in 
broad-cloth;  a  sort  of  prophetical  ghost, 
glimmering  in  anticipation  upon  the  ad- 
vent of  those  tragic  scenes  of  the  French 
Revolution  which  levelled  the  exquisite 
refinement  of  Paris  with  the  blood-thirsty 
ferocity  of  Borneo ;  showing  that  broach- 
es and  finger- rings,  not  less  than  nose- 
rings and  tattooing,  are  tokens  of  the 
primeval  savageness  which  ever  slum- 
bers in  human  kind,  civilised  or  uncivil- 
ised. 

Israel  slept  not  a  wink  that  night 
The  troubled  spirit  of  Paul  paced  the 
chamber  till  morning;  when,  copiously 
bathing  himself  at  the  wash-stand,  Paul 
looked  care-free  and  fsesh  as  a  day-break 
hawk.  After  a  closeted  consultation 
with  Doctor  Franklin,  he  left  the  place 
with  a  light  and  dandified  air,  switching 
his  gold-headed  cane,  and  throwing  a 
passing  arm  round  all  the  pretty  cham- 
bermaids he  encountered,  kissing  them 
resoundingly,  as  if  saluting  a  frigate.  All 
barbarians  are  rakes. 


OHAPTEB  ZEL 

MKBOflBIIMI    THB    CHANinL,  mASL    RrrUBITb   TO    Till 
BQUIM'S  ABOO»— H»  AOTBfTmH  THBUL 

On  the  third  day,  as  Israel  was  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  in  his  room,  having  re- 
moved his  courier^s  boots,  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  Doctor,  a  quick  sharp  rap 
at  the  d(x>r  announced  the  American  en- 
voy. The  man  of  wisdom  entered,  with 
two  small  wads  of  paper  in  one  hand, 
and  several  crackers  and  a  bit  of  cheese 
in  the  other.  There  was  such  an  elo- 
quent air  of  instantaneous  dispatch  about 
him,  that  Israel  involuntarily  sprang  to 
his  boots,  and,  with  two  vigorous  jerks, 
hauled  them  on,  and  then  seizing  his  hat, 
like  any  bird,  stood  poised  for  his  fiight 
across  the  channel. 

"  Well  done,  my  honest  friend,"  said 
the  Doctor ;  "  you  have  the  papers  in 
your  heel,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah,"  exclaimed  Israel,  perceiving  the 
mild  irony ;  and  in  an  instant  his  boots 
were  off  again ;  when,  without  another 
word,  the  Doctor  took  one  boot,  and  Is- 
rael the  other,  and  forthwith  both  par- 
ties proceeded  to  secrete  the  documents. 

^*  I  think  I  could  improve  the  design," 
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Baid  the  sage,  as,  notwithstanding  his 
hast«,  he  critically  eyed  the  screwing  ap- 
paratus of  the  boot  "The  vacancy 
shoald  have  been  in  the  standing  part  of 
the  heel,  not  in  the  lid.  It  should  go 
-with  a  spring,  too,  for  better  dispatch, 
ni  draw  up  a  paper  on  false-heels  one  of 
these  days,  and  send  it  to  a  private  read- 
ing, at  the  Institute.  But  no  time  for  it 
now.  My  honest  friend,  it  is  now  half- 
pnst  ten  o^clock.  At  half-past  eleven, 
the  diligence  starts  from  the  Place-du- 
Carronsel  for  Galais.  Make  all  haste  till 
you  arrive  at  Brentford.  I  have  a  little 
provender  here  for  you  to  eat  in  the  dili- 
gence, as  you  will  not  have  time  for  a 
regular  meal.  A  day-and-night  courier 
should  never  bo  without  a  cracker  in  his 
pocket.  You  will  probably  leave  Brent- 
ford in*  a  day  or  two  after  your  arrival 
there.  Be  wary,  now,  my  good  friend ; 
heed  well,  that,  if  you  are  caught  with 
these  papers  on  British  ground,  you  will 
Involve  both  yourself  and  our  Brentford 
friends  in  fatal  calamities.  Kick  no 
inon^s  box,  never  mind  whose,  in  the 
way.  Mind  your  own  box.  You  can't 
be  too  cautious,  but  don't  be  too  suspici- 
ous. Grod  bless  you,  my  honest  friend. 
Go!" 

And,  flinging  the  door  open  for  his 
exit,  the  Doctor  saw  Israel  dart  into  the 
entry,  vigorously  spring  down  the  stairs, 
and  disappear  with  all  celerity,  across 
the  court  into  the  vaulted  way.* 

The  man  of  wisdom  stood  mildly  mo- 
tionless, a  moment,  with  a  look  of  saga- 
cious, humane  meditation  on  his  face,  as 
if  pondering  upon  the  chances  of  the  im- 
portant enterprise :  one  which,  perhaps, 
might  in  tlie  sequel  affect  the  weal  or 
woe  of  nations  yet  to  come.  Then  sud- 
denly clapping  his  hand  to  his  capacious 
coat-pocket,  dragged  out  a  bit  of  cork 
with  some  hens'  feathers,  and  hurrying 
to  his  room,  took  out  his  knife,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  whittle  away  at  a  shuttle-cock 
c>f  an  original  scientifio  construction, 
which,  at  some  prior  time  he  had  pro- 
mised to  send  to  the  young  Dutchess 
D' Abrantes,  tliat  very  afternoon. 

Safely  reaching  Calais,  at  night,  Israel 
steppea  almost  from  the  diligence  into 
the  packet,  and,  in  a  few  moments,  was 
cutting  the  water.  As  on  the  diligence 
lie  ti)ok  an  cmt^ide  and  plebeian  seat,  so, 
with  the  same  secret  motive  of  preserv- 
ing unsuspected  the  character  assumed, 
he  took  a  deck  passage  in  the  packet.  It 
coming  on  to  rain  violently,  he  stole 
down  into  the  forecastle,  dimly  lit  by  a 


solitary  swinging  lamp,  where  were  two 
men  indostriously  smoking;  and  filling 
the  narrow  hole  with  soporific  vapon. 
These  induced  strange  drowsinefti  in  Is- 
rael, and  he  pondered  how  best  he  might 
indulge  it,  for  a  time,  without  imperiUug 
the  precious  documents  in  hid  custody. 

But  this  pondering  in  each  soporific 
vapors  had  the  effect  of  those  mathema- 
tical devices,  whereby  restless  people 
cipher  themselves  to  sleep.  His  languid 
head  fell  to  his  breast,  in  another  mo- 
ment, he  drooped  half-length  wl^e  npon  ft 
chest,  his  legs  outstretched  before  him. 

Presently  he  was  awakened  by  some 
intenneddlement  with  his  feet.  Start- 
ing to  his  elbow,  he  saw  one  of  the  two 
men  in  the  act  of  slyly  slipping  off  his 
right  boot,  while  the  left  one,  already  re- 
moved, lay  on  the  floor,  all  ready  against 
the  rascals'  retreat.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  lesson  learned  on  the  Pont  Neo( 
Israel  would  instantly  have  inferred  that 
his  secret  mission  was  known,  and  the 
operator  some  designed  diplomatic  knave 
or  other,  hii*ed  by  the  British  Cabinet, 
thus  to  lie  in  wait  for  him,  fume  him  into 
slumber  with  tobacco,  and  then  rifle  him 
of  his  momentous  despatches.  But  as  it 
was,  he  recalled  Doctor  Franklin's  pru- 
dent admonitions  against  the  indulgence 
of  premature  suspicions. 

"  Sir,"  said  Israel  very  civilly,  "  I  wiD 
thank  you  for  that  boot  whioli  lies  on  the 
floor,  and,  if  you  please,  yon  can  let  the 
other  stay  where  it  is." 

^'  Excuse  mo,"  said  the  rascal,  an  ac- 
complished, self-possessed  practitioner  in 
his  thievish  art ;  **  I  thought  your  boots 
might  be  pincliing  you,  and  only  wished 
to  ef^»e  you  a  little." 

"  Much  obliged  to  ye  for  your  kinJ- 
ness,  sir,"  said  Israel ;  "  but  they  doD*t 
])inch  me  at  all.  I  suppose,  thongh,  yon 
think  that  they  wouldn't  pinch  yim 
either;  your  foot  looks  rather  msll 
iVero  you  going  to  try  'em  on,  juat  to  see 
how  they  fitted?" 

^'No,"  said  the  fellow,  with  sancd- 
monious  seriousness;  "but  with  your 
permission  I  should  like  to  try  them  on, 
when  wo  get  to  Dover.  I  couldn't  trv 
them  well  walking  on  this  tipsy  crafts 
dock,  you  know." 

"No,"  answered  Israel,  "and  the 
beach  at  Dover  ain't  very  smooth  either. 
I  guess,  uptm  second  thought,  yon  had 
bettor  not  try  'em  on  at  ail.  Besides,  I 
am  a  simple  sort  of  a  soul,-— ecceutric 
they  call  me, — ^and  don't  like  my  buoti  to 
go  out  of  my  sight.    Ha  I  ha  l** 
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*'  What  are  you  laoghing  at  t"  said  the 
feUow  testily. 

^^Odd  ideal  I  was  Just  looking  at 
thoee  sad  old  patched  hoots  there  on 
vour  feet,  and  thinking  to  myself  what 
leaky  fire-hackets  they  woald  he  to  pass 
np  a  ladder  on  a  hurning  hailding.  It 
would  hardly  he  fair  now  to  Swop  my 
new  hoots  for  those  old  fire-haokete, 
•would  it  ?" 

"  By  plunkol"  cried  the  fellow,  willing 
now  hy  a  hold  stroke  to  change  the  suh- 
ject,  which  was  growinff  sliglitly  annoy- 
ing ;  **  hy  plunko,  I  helieve  we  are  get- 
ting nigh  Dover.    Let^s  see." 

And  so  saying,  he  sprang  up  the  ladder 
to  the  dock.  Upon  Israel  following,  he 
found  the  little  craft  half  hecalmed,  roll- 
ing on  short  swells  almost  in  the  exact 
middle  of  the  channel.  It  was  just  hefore 
the  hreak  <^  the  morning ;  the  air  dear 
and  fine;  the  heavens  spangled  with 
moistly  twinkling  stars.  The  French 
and  English  coasts  lay  distinctly  visible 
in  the  strange  starlight;  the  white  cli& 
of  Dover  resembling  a  long  gabled  block 
of  marble  houses.  Both  shores  showed 
a  long  straight  row  of  lamps.  Israel 
seemed  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
crossing  of  some  wide  stately  street  in 
London.  Presently  a  breeze  sprang  up, 
and  ere  long  our  adventurer  disembarked 
at  his  destined  port,  and  directly  posted 
on  for  Brentford. 

The  following  afternoon,  having  gdn- 
ed  unobserved  admittance  into  the  house, 
according  to  preconcerted  signals,  he 
was  sitting  in  oquire  Woodcock^s  closet, 
palling  off  his  boots  and  delivering  his 
despatches. 

Having  looked  over  the  compressed 
tissuey  slieets,  and  read  a  line  particular- 
ly addressed  to  himself,  the  Squire  turn- 
ing round  upon  Israel^  congratulated  him 
npon  his  successful  mission ;  placed  some 
refreshment  before  him,  and  apprised 
him  that,  owing  to  certain  suspicious 
symptoms  in  the  neigliborhood,  he 
(Israel)  must  now  remain  concealed  in 
the  house  for  a  day  or  two,  till  an 
answer  should  be  ready  for  Paris. 

It  was  a  venerable  mansion,  as  was 
somewhere  previously  stated,  of  a  wide 
and  rambling  disorderly  spaciousness, 
huilt,  for  the  most  part,  of  weather- 
stained  old  bricks,  in  the  goodly  style 
called  Elizabethan.  As  without,  it  was 
all  dark  russet  bricks ;  so  within,  it  was 
nothing  but  tawny  oak  panels. 

"Now,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
6auire,  "my  wife  has  a  number  of  guests, 
wno  wander  from  room  to  room,  having 


the  freedom  of  the  house.  So  I  shall 
have  to  put  you  very  snugly  away,  to 
guard  against  any  chance  of  discovery.^' 

So  saying,  first  locking  the  door,  he 
touched  a  spring  nigh  the  open  fire-place, 
whereupon  one  of  the  bhick  sooty  stone 
jambsof  the  chimney  started  ajar,  just  like 
the  marble  gate  of  a  tomb.  Inserting 
one  leg  of  the  heavy  tongs  in  the  crack, 
the  Squire  pried  this  cavernous  gate  wide 
open. 

"Why,  Squire  Woodcock,  what  is 
the  matter  with  your  chimney!^  said 
IsraeL 

"  Quiok,  go  in." 

"Am  I  to  sweep  the  chimney?"  de- 
manded Israel;  "I  didn^t  engage  for 
that." 

*^Pooh,  pooh,  this  is  your  hiding-plaoe. 
Oome,  move  in." 

"But  where  does  it  go  to.  Squire 
Woodcock  ?    I  don't  like  the  looks  oiP  it" 

"  Follow  me.    Ill  show  you." 

Pushing  his  florid  corpulence  into  the 
mysterious  aperture,  the  elderly  Squire 
led  the  way  up  a  steep  stairs  of  stone, 
hardly  two  feet  in  width,  till  they  reach- 
ed a  little  closet,  or  rather  cell,  built  into 
the  massive  main  wall  of  the  mansion, 
and  ventilated  and  dimly  lit  by  two  little 
sloping  slits,  ingeniously  concealed  with- 
out, by  their  forming  tlie  sculptured 
mouths  of  two  griffins  cut  in  a  great 
stone  tablet  decorating  that  external  part 
of  the  dwelling.  A  mattress  lay  rolled 
up  in  one  comer,  with  a  jug  of  water,  a 
flask  o(  wine,  and  a  wooden  trencher 
containing  cold  roast  beef  and  bread. 

"And  I  am  to  be  buried  alive  here?" 
said  Israel,  ruefully  looking  round. 

"But  your  resurrection  will  soon  be  at 
hand,"  smiled  the  Squire ;  "  two  days  at 
the  furthest." 

"  Though  to  be  sure  I  was  a  sort  of 
prisoner  in  Paris,  just  as  I  seem  about  to 
be  made  here,"  said  Israel,  "  yet  Doctor 
Franklin  put  me  in  a  better  jug  than 
this.  Squire  Woodcock.  It  wa4  set  out 
with  bouquets  and  a  mirror,  and  other 
fine  things.  Besides,  I  could  step  out 
into  the  entry  whenever  I  wanted." 

"  Ah,  but  my  hero,  that  was  in  France, 
and  this  is  in  England.  There  you  were 
in  a  friendly  country :  here  you  are  in 
the  enemy's.  If  you  should  be  discover- 
ed in  my  house,  and  your  connection 
with  me  became  known,  do  you  know 
that  it  would  go  very  hard  with  me; 
very  hard  inde^?" 

"  Then  for  your  sake,  I  am  willing  to 
stay  wherever  you  think  best  to  put  me," 
replied  Israel." 
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""Well  then,  you  say  you  want  bouquets 
tnd  a  mirror.  If  those  articles  will  at 
all  help  to  solace  your  seclusion,  I  will 
bring  them  to  you." 

"  They  really  would  be  company ;  the 
sight  of  my  own  face  particularly." 

'^Stay  here,  then.  I  will 'be  back  in 
ten  minutes." 

In  less  than  that  time,  the  good  old 
Squire  returned,  puffing  and  panting, 
with  a  great  buoch  of  flowers,  and  a 
small  shaviog  glass. 

^^  There,"  said  he,  putting  them  down ; 
"now  keep  perfectly  quiet;  avoid  making 
any  undue  noise,  and  on  no  account 
descend  the  stairs,  till  I  come  for  you 
again." 

"But  when  will'  that  be!"  asked 
Israel. 

"  I  will  try  to  come  twice  each  day 
while  you  are  here.  But  there  is  no 
knowing  what  may  happen.  If  I  should 
not  visit  you  till  I  come  to  liberate  you 
—on  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  or 
the  morning  of  the  third — you  must  not 
be  at  all  surprised,  my  good  fellow. 
There  is  pleuty  of  food  and  water  to  last 
you.  But  mind,  on  no  account  descend 
the  stonc-staira,  till  I  come  for  you." 

With  that,  bidding  his  guest  adieu,  he 
left  him. 

Israel  stood  glancing  pensively  around 
for  a  time.  By-and-by,  moving  the 
rolled  mattress  under  the  two  air-slits,  he 
mounted,  to  try  if  aught  were  visible 
beyond.  But  nothing  was  to  be  seen 
but  a  very  thin  slice  of  blue  sky  peeping 
through  the  lofty  foliage  of  a  great  tree 
planted  near  the  side-portal  of  the  man- 
sion; an  ancient  tree,  coeval  with  the 
ancient  dwelling  it  guarded. 

Sitting  down  on  Uiq  mattress,  Israel 
fell  into  a  reverie. 

Poverty  and  liberty,  or  plenty  and  a 
prison,  seem  to  be  the  two  horns  of  the 
constant  dilemma  of  my  life,  thought  he. 
Let^s  look  at  the  prisoner. 

And  taking  up  the  shaving  glass,  he 
surveyed  his  lineaments. 

"  Whnt  a  pity  I  didn't  think  to  ask  for 
razors  and  soap.  I  want  shaving  very 
badly.  I  shaved  last  in  France.  How 
it  would  pass  the  time  here.  Had  I 
a  comb  now  and  a  razor,  I  might  shave 
and  curl  my  hair,  and  keep  making  a 
continual  toilet  all  through  the  two  days, 
and  look  spruce  as  a  robin  when  I  get 
out  ril  ask  the  squire  for  the  things 
this  very  night  when  he  drops  in.  Uarkl 
ain't  that  a  sort  of  rumbling  in  the  wall? 
I  hope  there  ain't  any  oven  next  door,  if 
80, 1  shall  be  scorched  out.    Here  I  am, 


Just  like  a  rat  in  the  waiiHOot.  I  rah 
there  was  a  low  window  to  look  out  of. 
I  wonder  what  Doctor  Franklin  is  doing 
now,  and  Paul  Jones  f  Hark  I  there's  t 
bird  singing  in  the  leaves.  Bell  tur  din- 
ner, that." 

And  for  pastime,  he  applied  himself  to 
the  beef  and  bread,  and  took  a  drugbt 
of  the  wine  and  water. 

At  last  night  fell.  He  was  left  in  nttar 
darkness.    No  squire. 

After  an  anxious,  sleepless  night,  be 
saw  twj  long  flecks  of  pale  grey  ligiit 
slanted  into  tlie  cell  from  the  slits,  m 
two  long  spears.  He  rose,  rolled  up  hii 
mattress,  got  upon  the  roll,  and  put  hii 
mouth  to  one  of  the  griffins  mouthi^ 
He  gave  a  low,  inst  audible  whistle,  di- 
recting it  towards  the  foliage  of  the  tree: 
Presently  there  was  a  slight  rustHog 
among  the  leaves,  then  one  solitary  chir- 
rup, and  in  three  minutes  a  whole -ohoroi 
of  melody  burst  upon  his  ear. 

"  r  ve  waked  the  first  bird"  said  he  to 
himself,  with  a  smile,  "and  he's  waked 
all  the  rest.  Now  then  for  breakfait 
That  over,  I  dare  say  the  squire  will  drop 
in." 

But  the  breakfast  was  over,  and  ths 
two  flecks  of  pale  light  had  changed  to 
golden  beams,  and  the  golden  beams 
grew  less  and  less  slanting,  till  they 
straightened  themselves  up  out  of  n^t 
altogether.    It  was  noon  and  no  squire. 

He's  gone  a  hunting  before  breakftst, 
and  got  belated,  thought  Israel. 

The  afternoon  shadows  lengthened.  It 
was  sunset ;  no  squire. 

He  must  be  very  busy  trying  some 
sheep-stealer  in  the  hall,  mused  Israel. 
I  hope  he  won't  forget  all  about  me  till 
to-morrow. 

He  waited  and  listened ;  and  listened 
and  waited. 

Another  restless  night;  no  sleep; 
morning  came.  The  second  day  passed 
like  the  first,  and  the  night.  On  the 
third  morning  the  flowers  lay  shrunken 
by  his  side.  Drops  of  wet  oozing  through 
tlie  air-slits,  fell  dullv  on  the  stone  floor. 
He  heard  the  dreary  beatings  of  the  tree's 
leaves  against  the  mouths  of  the  griffins, 
bedashing  them  with  the  spray  of  the 
rain-storm  without.  At  intervus  a  burst 
of  thunder  rolled  over  his  head,  and 
lightning  flashing  down  through  the  slittt, 
lit  up  the  cell  with  a  greenish  glare,  fol- 
lowed by  sharp  splash ings  and  rattlings 
of  the  redoubled  rain-storm. 

This  is  the  morning  of  the  third  day, 
murmured  Israel  to  himself;  he  siud  he 
would  at  tlie  furthest  come  to  me  on  the 
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morning  of  the  third  day.  This  is  it 
Puienoe,  he  will  be  here  yet  MorniDg 
lasts  lill  noon. 

Bat  owing  to  the  morkiness  of  the  day, 
it  was  very  hard  to  tell  when  noon  oame. 
Israel  refused  to  credit  that  noon  had 
oome  and  cone,  till  dusk  set  plainly  in. 
Dreading  he  knew  not  what,  he  found 
himself  onried  in  the  darkuess  of  still 
another  night  However  patient  and 
hopefhl  hitherto,  fortitude  now  presently 
left  hlin»  Suddenly,  as  if  some  conta- 
gions fever  had  seizea  him,  he  was  af9ict- 
ed  with  strange  enchantments  of  misery, 
undreamed  of  till  now. 

He  had  eaten  all  the  beef,  but  there 
was  bread  and  water  sufficient  to  last  by 
economy,  for  two  or  three  days  to  come. 
It  was  not  the  pang  of  hunger  then,  but 
a  nightmare  originating  in  his  mysteri« 
ons  incarceration,  which  appalled  him. 
All  through  the  long  hours  of  this  par- 
ticolar  niglit,  the  sense  of  being  masoned 
vp  in  the  wall,  grew,  and  grew,  and 
grew  upon  him,  till  again  and  again  he 
lifted  himself  convuUively  from  the 
floor;  as  if  vast  blocks  of  stone  had  been 
laid  on  him;  as  if  he  had  been  digging 
a  deep  well,  and  the  stone  work  with 
all  the  excavated  earth  had  caved  in 
upon  him,  where  he  burrowed  ninety 
feet  beneath  the  clover.  In  the  blind 
tomb  of  the  midnight  he  stretched  his 
two  arms  sideways,  and  felt  as  if  coffined 
at  not  being  able  to  extend  tliem  straight 
out,  on  opposite  sides,  for  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  cell.  He  seated  himself 
against  one  side  of  the  wall,  crosswiiie 
with  the  cell,  and  pushed  with  his  feet 
at  the  opposite  wall.  But  still  mindful 
of  his  promise  in  this  extremity,  he  ut- 
tered no  cry.  He  mutely  raved  in  the 
darkness.  The  delirious  sense  of  the 
absence  of  light  was  soon  added  to 
his  other  delirium  as  to  the  contraction 
of  space.  The  lids  of  his  eyes  burst 
with  impotent  distension.  Then  he 
thought  the  air  itself  was  getting  un- 
bearable. He  stood  up  at  the  griffin 
slits,  pressing  his  lips  far  into  them  till 
he  moulded  his  lips  there,  to  suck  the 
utmost  of  the  open  air  possible. 

And  continually,  to  heighten  his 
frenzy,  there  recurred  to  hiin  again  and 
again  what  the  Squire  had  told  him  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  cell.  It  seemed  that 
this  part  of  the  old  house,  or  rather  this 
wall  i>f  it,  was  extremely  ancient,  dating 
far  beyond  the  era  of  Elizabeth,  having 
once  formed  portion  of  a  religious  retreat 
belonging  to  the  Templars.  The  domes- 
tic discipline  of  this  order  was  rigid  and 


merciless  in  the  extreme.  In  a  side  wall 
of  their  second*story  chapel,  horizontal 
and  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  they  had 
an  internal  vacancy  left,  exactly  of  the 
shape  and  average  size  of  a  coffin.  In 
this  place,  from  time  to  time,  inmates 
convicted  of  contumacy  were  confined ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  not  till  they  were 
penitent  A  small  hole,  of  the  girth  of 
one^s  wrii»t,  sunk  like  a  telescope  three 
feet  through  tlie  masonry  into  the  cell, 
served  at  once  for  ventilation,  and  to 
pusli  through  food  to  the  prisoner.  This 
hole  opening  into  the  chapel  also  ena- 
bled the  poor  solitaire,  as  intended,  to 
overhear  the  religious  services  at  the 
altar;  and,  without  being  present,  take 
part  in  the  same.  It  was  deemed  a  good 
sign  of  the  state  of  the  suflerer^s  soul, 
if  from  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the  wall, 
was  heard  the  agonized  groan  of  his 
dismal  response.  This  was  regarded  in 
the  light  of  a  penitent  wail  from  the 
dead ;  because  tlie  customs  of  the  order 
ordained,  that  when  any  inmate  should 
be  first  incarcerated  in  the  wall,  he 
should  be  committed  to  it  in  the  pre> 
sence  of  all  the  brethren;  the  chief 
reading  the  bnrial  service  as  Uie  live 
body  was  sepulchred.  Sometimes  several 
weeks  elapsed  ere  the  disentoinbment 
The  penitent  being  then  usually  found 
numb  and  congealed  in  all  his  extremi- 
ties, like  one  newly  stricken  with  para- 
lysis. 

This  coffin-cell  of  the  Templars  had 
been  sufiered  to  remain  in  the  demolition 
of  the  general  edifice,  to  make  way  for 
the  erection  of  the  new,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  was  enlarged  some- 
what, and  altered,  and  additionally  ven- 
tilated, to  adapt  it  for  a  place  of  con- 
cctilment  in  times  of  civil  dissension. 

With  this  history  ringing  in  his  solita- 
ry brain,  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
what  IsraePs  feelings  must  have  been. 
Here,  in  this  very  darkness,  centuries 
ago,  hearts,  human  as  his,  had  mildewed 
in  despair;  limbs,  robust  as  his  own,  had 
stiffened  in  immovable  torpor. 

At  length,  after  what  seemed  all  the 
prophetic  days  and  years  of  Daniel, 
morning  broke.  The  benevolent  light 
entered  the  cell,  soothing  his  frenzy,  as 
if  it  had  been  some  smiling  human  face 
— nay,  the  Squire  himself,  come  at  last 
to  redeem  him  from  thrall.  Soon  his 
dumb  ravings  entirely  left  him,  and  gra- 
dually, with  a  sane,  calm  mind,  he  re- 
v(»lved  all  the  circumstances  of  his  con- 
dition. 

He  could  not  be  mistaken ;  something 
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fatal  ransl  have  befallen  his  fViend.  Is- 
rael remembered  the  Squire's  hinting, 
that  in  case  of  the  discovery  of  his  clan- 
destine proceeding^  it  would  fare  ex- 
tremely hard  wiih  him.  Israel  was 
forced  to  conclude  that  this  same  unhap- 
py discovery  had  been  made ;  that  ow- 
ing to  some  untoward  misadventure,  his 
good  friend  had  been  earned  otf  a  State- 
]>risoner  to  London.  That  prior  to  his 
going,  the  Squire  had  not  apprised  any 
member  of  his  hoiiseli(»ld  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  behind  him  a  prisoner  in 
the  wall ;  tiiis  seemed  e\ident  from  the 
circumstance  that,  thus  lar,  no  soul  had 
visited  that  prisoner.  It  could  not  be 
otherwise.  Doubtless,  the  Squire,  liav- 
ing  no  opportunity  to  converse  in  pri- 
vate with  Jiis  relatives  or  friends  at  the 
moment  of  his  sudden  arrest,  had  been 
forced  to  keep  his  secret,  for  the  present, 
for  fear  of  involving  Israel  in  still  worse 
calamities.  But  would  he  leave  him  to 
perish  piece-meal  in  the  wall  ?  All  sur- 
mise was  baffled  in  the  unconjecturable 
possibilities  of  the  case.  But-  some  sort 
of  action  must  speedily  be  determined 
upon.    Israel  would  not  additionally  en- 


danger the  Squire,  bat  be  could  not  in 
Buch  uncertainty  consent  to  iien»h  where 
he  was.  He  resolved  at  all  hazards  to 
escape :  by  stealth  and  noiseleiBiy,  if  pos- 
sible ;  by  violence  and  outorj,  it*  indis- 
pensuble. 

Gliding  out  of  the  cell,  he  descended 
the  stone  stairs,  and  stood  before  the  in- 
terior of  the  jamb.  He  felt  an  iiumovi- 
ble  iron  knob ;  but  no  more.  Ue  groped 
about  gently  for  some  bolt  or  spring. 
When  before  lie  had  passed  throngh  t& 
passage  with  his  guide,  he  had  oiiiiited 
to  notice  by  what  precise  mechanism  the 
jamb  was  to  bo  opened  from  within,  or 
whether,  indeed,  it  could  at  all  be  open- 
ed except  from  without. 

He  was  about  giving  up  the  Bench  in 
des])air,'  after  sweeping  with  hii  two 
hands  every  spot  of  the  wall-sarfico 
around  him,  when  chancing  to  turn  his 
whole  body  a  little  to  one  side,  he  heard 
a  creak,  and  saw  a  thin  lance  of  light. 
His  foot  had  unconscaouslypresfied  some 
spring  laid  iu  the  floor.  The  jamb  wu 
f^ar.  Pushing  it  open,  he  stood  at  libe^ 
ty  in  the  Squire^s  closet. 


THE  SONGS  THAT  NEVEK  YET  WERE  SUNG. 

I. 

COULD  I  arrest  the  flight  of  Time, 
Revive  the  years  of  yore, 
I  would  not  ask  one  sorrow  less. 

Or  know  one  joy  the  more  ; 
Enough  could  I  but  sing  the  songs 
I  should  have  sung  before. 


My  days  and  years  have  silent  been, 

For  all  til  at  I  have  sunp: 
Some  dreamy  rhymes  have  dropped  from  me. 

Some  sad  hatli  sorrow  wrung ; 
But  notliing  ^reat;  and  now,  aliu! 

I  am  no  longer  young! 

III. 
I  would  recall  my  early  dreams, 

But  they  are  dead  to  me  :* 
As  well  witli  last  year's  withered  leaves 

Re-clothe  a  this  year's  tree  : 
It  is  not  what  I  might  have  been, 

But  what  I  yet  may  be  1 

IV. 

That  thought  alone  avails  me  now. 

And  all  re^rrets  are  vain ; 
They  seem  to  brlnjjf  a  dreamy  bliss. 

But  bring  a  certain  pain  : 
To  him  who  works,  and  only  him, 

The  Past  returns  again  1 
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THl  LOST  CHILI). 


FAmM,  ) 

nUnoU,  Apra,  1854.  f 


Mt  Dear 


.  .  .  Many  a  time  I  woald  give 
gold  for  the  corapanlonship  even  of 
my  dog  Pliileroas  of  whom  the  Oalifor- 
nians  mbbed  me.  He  could  Dot  converse, 
it  is  true,  and  yet  hia  voice  to  my  ear 
vras  mure  expressive  than  that  of  most 
of  these  1  hear  around  me ;  for  they  speak 
no  natural  language,  but  a  kind  of  jargon, 
invented,  I  fully  believe,  in  Babel  at  the 
very  height  of  their  row,  while  he  was 
always  natural,  easy  and  inteUigent. 

If  he  were  with  ine  now  he  would  lie 
upon  the  floor  in  the  warm  sunshine  and 
"watch  my  writing  with  half-shut  dreamy 
eyes — occasionally  he  would  get  up  and 
pnt  his  honest  face  in  my  lap  to  let  me 
Know  that  he  was  present,  and  to  be  as- 
sured by  a  familiar  pat  that  I  understood 
him  to  be  so,  and  then  go  back  to  a  sun- 
nier spot  to  sleep  and  di  earn  again. 

Phil  was  a  setter  dog,  whose  peculiar 
gift  or  talent  is  to  trace  out  birds  and 
stand  and  mark  them,  until  the  htmter 
comes  up  to  shoot  them  as  thev  rise,  and 
tlien  to  retrieve  them  for  him.  But 
Phil  was  no  common  cme  I  assure  yon. 
Of  course  he  could  scent  a  bird  at  any 
reasonable  distance,  and  follow  its  tradk 
til  rough  the  tall  prairie  grass  with  un- 
erring certainty;  conll  distinguish  at  once 
the  track  of  a  prairie  chicken  or  a  plover 
Irom  a  hawk  or  bittern,  and  was  never 
known  to  follow  or  set  the  latter,  or  re- 
trieve them  when  shot,  unless  bidden. 
He  was  a  handsome  dog  too,  with  fine 
hair,  white  and  brown  in  spots ;  with  long 
fringes  upon  his  legs  and  tail ;  a  hazel 
eye,  long  face,  and  liead  that  would  do 
credit  to  a  canine  statesman  or  philoso- 
pher. His  soft  silky  ears,  hanging 
smoothly  down,  giving  full  prominence 
to  the  bump  (much  prized  by  hunters 
though  unknown  to  Oombe)  of  prairie- 
chickenetiveness.  Many  a  time  have  I 
taken  down  my  fowling-piece,  slung  on 
my  game-bag,  while  he  was  upsetting 
stool,  chair  and  stand  in  the  exuberance 
of  his  joy  at  seeing  the  well-known  pre- 
parations for  a  hunt.  Then  he  would 
start  and  run  and  bark  at  anything,  or 
nothing,  roll  over  in  the  grass  and  then 
spring  to  his  feet  again,  to  entice  me  to 
tlie  prairie  or  the  field.  But  all  these 
rude  demonstrations  of  joy  were  stilled 


in  a  moment  when  we  had   reached 

Sound  where  game  might  be  expected, 
e  then  commenced  his  serious  business. 
No  voice  is  now  heard  from  him,  he 
takes  no  notice  of  me  except  to  mark  the 
direction  which  I  take,  but  with  a  steady 
run  he  comrses  zig-zag  across  the  field, 
his  tail  in  continual  motion  with  a  rolling 
swing.  Now  he  stops  suddenly,  pauses 
a  moment  as  if  to  assure  himself  that  he  • 
is  not  mistaken,  and  then  goes  on  less 
rapidly.  He  has  scented  game ;  he  no 
longer  swings  his  tail,  no  longer  pursues 
a  devious  course,  bat  with  a  steady, 
quiet  motion,  step  by  step  he.  follows  up 
the  scent  cautiously,  slower  and  slower ; 
and  now  he  stops.  Look  at  him!  It  were 
worth  a  painter's  while  to  picture  him, 
though  few  could  do  him  justice.  He 
stands  mute  and  motionless  as  a  statue, 
his  right  leg  raised  and  folded  at  the 
knee,  his  tail  rigid  and  straight  as  an 
iron  bar,  his  body  drawn  forward ;  no 
motion — you  scarce  perceive  that  he 
breathes.  But  it  is  dear  that  it  is  not 
the  posture  of  repose.  His  earnest  look, 
his  keen  eye  gazing  intensely  forward  at 
the  spot  where  the  bird  has  cowered,  and 
every  muscle  held  firmly  to  its  trust.  He 
DO  longer  looks  for  his  master  or  heeds 
his  presence,  or  even  hears  his  voice ; 
every  thought,  every  faculty,  every  nerve 
feels  but  one  impulse,  and  obeys  one 
power.    Phil  has  made  a  ^^  point." 

But  it  was  not  for  his  skill  in  hunting 
that  I  most  valued  him.  He  had  that 
talent  in  common  with  his  race ;  but  he 
had  others  not  often  found  in  a  set- 
ter. They  all  know  how  to  track  and 
set  birds — it  is  part  of  then:  natures — 
but  they  rarely  know  aught  more.  They 
can  hunt  birds,  but  that  is  the  extent  of 
their  capacity.  One  is  often  surprised, 
astonished  even,  at  their  sagacity  in  this 
matter,  while  they  betray  such  extreme 
dulness  in  every  other.  They  are  dogs 
of  one  idea ;  every  other  faculty  seems 
to  be  dwarfed  to  make  a  prodigy  of  this. 
Their  whole  power,  their  whole  intelli- 
gence, seems  concentrated  in  this  one 
point,  and  no  wonder  that  it  is  brilliant; 
but  they  have  no  general  knowledge,  or 
even  the  mind  to  acquire  it.  But  this 
was  not  the  case  with  Phil.  He  was  be- 
hind none  of  them  in  this  particular 
branch,  while  he  was  before  them  in 
every  other.     He  had  general  intelli- 
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gence.  He  was  not  a  professor  merely, 
Phil  was  a  philosopher.  He  had  ideas 
not  pertaining  to  hu  own  department  of 
bird  hunting. 

You  could  tell  him  of  other  things, 
and  he  knew  when  he  understood  you ; 
and  he  would  let  yon  know  it,  not  only 
by  doing  what  you  wislied,  but  by  his 
looks,  eyes,  everything.  But  I  will  tell 
you  one  of  liis  doings,  and  you  can  judge 
if  he  does  not  deserve  my  pmise.  But 
I  find  I  must  do  this,  if  ever,  at  another 
time ;  for  it  will  leud  me  so  far  into  tlie 
prairie,  where  so  many  things  must  be 
explained  to  enable  you  to  understand 
me,  that  this  already  long  letter  would 
be  extended  beyond  aU  reasonable  limits. 

But  now,  before  you  can  fully  under- 
stand the  story  of  Phil,  you  must  have 
some  good  idea  of  a  prairie.  But  how 
to  give  you  thi.««,  I  know  not  There  is 
no  desci-ibing  them.  They  are  like  the 
oeean^  in  more  than  one  particular ;  but 
in  none  more  than  in  this:  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  producing  any  just  impres- 
sion of  them  by  description.  Tliey  in- 
spire feelings  so  unique,  so  distinct  from 
an  vthing  else,  so  powerful,  yet  vague  and 
indefinite,  as  to  defy  description,  while 
they  invite  the  attempt.  Nothing  but 
the  ocean  compares  with  the  prairie,  in 
its  impression  on  the  mind ;  and  like  the 
ocean,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  in  what  its 
distinctive  character  consists;  unless  it 
be  their  vastness,  the  want  of  anything 
on  which  the  eye  can  rest,  and  say  that 
there  the  praiiie  or  the  ocean  ends.  I 
think  it  must  be  this ;  for  every  other 
feature  about  them  I  have  seen  change, 
and  leave  them  the  prairie  still.  I  have 
seen  them,  in  the  mid-winter,  covered 
with  snow;  a  white  waste,  cold  and 
bleak,  m  white  that  the  sky  looked 
strangely  blue,  almost  black,  above  them, 
shutting  down  on  them  far,  far  inside 
their  viewless  limits.  Then,  again,  I 
have  seen  them  covered  with  green  ver- 
dure, blooming  rich  with  flowers  (not  in 
stinted  patches  like  those  sweet  spots  we 
know  in  childhood,  where  some  opening 
in  the  forest  shade  lets  the  warm  sunlight 
in),  but  by  acres — some  in  curved  belts, 
circling  the  round  knolls;  others  stretch* 
ing  for  miles  along  the  devious  wander- 
ings of  some  watercourse;  here,  with  red 
flaunting  flowers  crowning  the  hill-top ; 
there,  a  few  yanls  of  blue-bells  marking 
some  latent  spring ;  and  here,  a  small  still 
lake  covered  with  the  white  lotus  float- 
ing on  its  water  so  close  as  to  leave  scant 
room  for  the  Ibis,  witli  plumage  white 
as  their  flowerets,  to  stand  among  them. 


And  again  I  have  seen  the  prairies, 
when  the  first  winter's  frost  fell  apon 
them,  their  green  verdure  changed  to  a 
light  yellow,  almost  white;  the  tall  dry 
grass  lying  flat  and  motionleas,  waiting 
the  careless  hand  of  some  hunter,  or  the 
lightninfl^  flash,  to  give  them  to  the 
flames.  The  wild  deer,  no  longer  shelter- 
ed by  the  grass,  standing  ont  boldly  on  the 
hill-top,  their  light  forms  of  beauty  back- 
ed by  the  blue  sky,  watching,  for  honni, 
the  verdureless  nrairicL  waiting  until  tbs 
evening's  friendly  sliade  invites  them  ht 
away  to  the  burr-oaks  to  feed  upon  the 
acorns.  The  wolf  cowering  beside  the 
small  mound,  raised  by  the  gopher  for  a 
home,  or  by  the  surveyor's  landmark; 
or,  conscious  of  discovery,  skulking  awav 
to  seek  some  reedy  marsh,  gazing  back 
at  times  with  a  sneaking  ItMik  of  min- 
gled cowardice  and  cruelty.  The  cranes 
stalking  on  the  prairie,  or.  In  wide  cir- 
cles, cleaving  tlie  still  air,  higher  and 
higher,  until  their  large  forma  seem 
dwindled  to  a  speck  scarce  larger  thaa 
the  golden  plover  that  hnrries  by  to 
near  on  its  swift  wing. 

And  then  again  1  have  seen  them  on 
fire  when  the  bright  sunlight  dimmed 
the  flames  while  their  smoke  rolled  up 
and  on  over  hill  and  hollow  till  the 
whole  sky  was  darkened.  And  then  I 
have  watched  until  night  came  on  and 
the  whole  scene  was  changed.  The 
pillar  of  cloud  had  become  the  piUar 
of  fire.  There  was  fire  in  every  form, 
from  the  small  torch-light  made  by  the 
tuft  of  slough -grass,  to  acres  fiajiung 
from  the  long  blue-joint  on  the  river 
bottom.  Flames  everywhere,  now 
moving  slowly  on  where  the  sweet  grasi 
had  enticed  the  wild  flock  of  deer  to 
crop  the  herbage  close,  while  the  soft 
night  wind  just  gave  it  hfe  enough  to 
lick  up  one  by  one  the  few  scant  leaves 
still  left — now  stopped  by  an  old  Indian 
trail,  until  some  loose  leaf  or  bending 
stem  of  grass  led  it  across  the  track  to 
pursue  its  slow  and  silent  course,  now 
rushing  before  tlie  wild  west  wind 
with  a  speed  that  outstrips  the  wolf 
and  almost  overtakes  the  deer;  with  loud- 
hummed  roar  climbing  the  hill-side  and 
down  the  valley  unchecked  by  the  di- 
viding stream,  and  passing  all  barriers 
in  its  fiery  course.  Here  and  there 
staying  its  speed  among  the  short  silk 
grass  that  belts  Pome  large  cane-marsh, 
while  on  each  side,  like  the  wings  of 
an  army  marching  with  qnick  step 
wliilc  the  centre  hairs,  it  rushes  on,  sur- 
rounding the  whole  fiat,  and  then  cross- 
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16  narrow  barrier,  on  every  side 
I.  the  dry  reeds  and  cane,  and 
ing  strength  as  they  draw  closer 
»d  circle  of  their  forces:  ffoing 
last  in  one  triumphant  nash  of 
,  dying  themselves  on  the  last 
dred  spot,  and  leaving  the  eye  free 
the  sudden  gloom,  to  gaze  once 
on  the  far  distant  fires,  miles 
skirtinff  the  farthest  verge  of 
orizon  uke  day^s   first  burst  of 

i  then,  once  more,  have  I  seen 
after  the  fire  had  swept  them 
g  them  verdureless  and  black — so 
as  to  weary  and  pain  the  eye  al- 
ls did  their  white  dress  in  winter, 
all  these  changes,  and  more  which 
3  seen,  are  but  so  many  different 
I  of  the  same  scene,  no  one  of  them, 
if  thern  describe  it;  it  would  be  the 
)  without  them.  Their  vastness, 
lolitude.  the  soberness  which  they 
3— and  m  this  again  they  resemble 
«an,  ibr  who  ever  saw  one  new  to 
iene  laugh  on  the  sea-shore?  A 
tnd  minor  features  make  up  the 
D  which  would  tire  in  description, 
»t  without  them  all  descnption  fails 
correct.  I  will  name  but  two  of 
,  the  surface  of  the  ground  and  its 
ng.  The  first  is  best  described  by 
rm  rolling  hillocks  or  ridges,  vary- 
>m  two  to  ten  yards  in  height,  ir- 
r,  with  round  basins  or  long  troughs 
en  them,  presenting  a  sky  line 
r  resembling  the  ocean  when  a 
;  wind  has  suddenly  changed  its 
I,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
.  And  the  surface  so  described  is 
)d  over,  everywhere  without  a 
>f  naked  earth,  with  grass,  and 
of  it  of  great  growth ;  grass  cover- 
ore  after  acre,  mile  after  mile, 
one  unvaried  interminable  green. 
;rass  is  from  two  feet  to  two  yards 
ight,  varying  with  the  soil  and 
s.  This  refers  to  the  wild  prairie 
from  the  cultivated  farms.  You 
►erceive  at  once  the  dilBBculty  of 
ig  a  straight  course  across  the 
».  I  have  been  "lost"  more 
in  one  year  on  the  prairies,  than 
jnty  spent  in  the  woods  of  Western 
fork  when  in  their  wildest  state. 
wo  weeks  since  I  spent  an  hour 
e  prairies  within  half  a  mile  of 
waiting  for  the  stars  to  come 
>  guide  me.  Some  time  ago  a 
in  woman  came  to  my  place  long 
the  sun  was  up  asking  help,  or 
the  help  of  Phil.    Her  little  boy 


had  wandered  and  was  lost  Yon  know 
what  being  lost  in  the  woods  means,  but 
for  a  child,  that  is  nothing,  is  safety  itself, 
when  compared  with  being  lost  on  the 
prairies.  Two  within  my  knowledge, 
within  as  many  years,  have  wander^ ; 
one  fell  a  prey  to  the  wolves,  and  one 
was  never  heard  of  more.  Yon  will  not 
wonder  at  this  when  yon  reflect  on  the 
description  I  have  given  and  shall  give 
yon.  A  child  of  five  years  old  can  see 
over  the  grass  only  occasionally,  and  then 
with  no  extensive  view.  There  are  no 
trees  to  guide,  no  fences  to  restrain  their 
steps,  but  foot-paths  enough  to  mislead 
them,  trails  made  by  Indian  or  buffalo, 
leading  from  one  distant  ford  or  wood- 
land to  another.  And  then  the  sparse 
settlement  makes  every  course  bnt  the 
right  one  fatal.  These  present  so  many 
dangers  as  to  render  the  night  and  wolf 
superfluous  perils.  I  strove  in  vain  to 
explain  to  the  woman  that  my  dog  was 
not  a  blood-hound  but  a  bird-dog — that 
he  would  follow  no  hnman  footsteps  bnt 
my  own,  that  I  feared  he  could  not  be 
made  to  follow  her  boy's  track.  But  she 
could  not  or  would  not  believe  but  that 
Phil  would  follow  and  do  anything  I  told 
him,  and  I  almost  repented  having  said 
anything  to  check  for  a  moment  the  illu- 
sion of  hope  in  the  wretched  mother's 
breast.  Yon  know  that  it  was  not  said 
to  save  myself  the  trouble  of  going  with 
her;  I  should  of  course  have  gone  with 
her  at  any  rate.  But  she  had  heard  a 
great  deaf  of  my  dog,  and  hod  seen  him 
track,  she  told  me,  the  little  snipe  and 

eover,  whose  whole  foot  was  not  so 
rge  as  one  of  Hanka's  toes;  and  with 
true  womanly  tact  she  reminded  me  how 
months  before  she  had  gone  to  show  me 
where  a  wild  turkey  had  crossed  the 
prairie,  and  how  she  had  seen  Phil  take 
up  the  sporr  and  follow  it,  recounting 
with  earnest  interest  all  the  diflicnlties 
he  had  overcome;  how  the  bird  flew 
over  the  narrow  brook,  leaving  him  no 
track  to  follow;  how  he  ran  up  and 
down  the  stream  to  search  for  it,  and 
then  swam  over  and  scoured  the  prairie 
on  the  other  side  until  he  found  the  track 
once  more.  I  listened  with  an  aching 
heart,  for  I  knew  the  difficulties  far 
better  than  she  could  or  would.  I  was 
soon  ready  to  follow  her,  and  on  the  way 
she  told  me  that  her  little  boy  had  been 
playing  before  the  door  while  she  went 
to  carry  their  dinner  to  the  men  folks  on 
the  prairie.  That  when  she  came  back 
he  was  gone ;  that  she  ran  over  the 
prairie  to  seek  him,  and  called  him  imtil 
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the  men  heard  her  and  came  to  her  liclp ; 
that  before  uightfall  their  few  neighbours, 
men  and  women,  joined  them  in  tlie 
search ;  how  tlie  dark  night  came  bnt  no 
child;  how  slie  and  her  husband  had 
wandered  through  its  gloom,  calling  the 
boy,  and  making  noises  to  scare  the  wild 
beasts  from  the  phice,  and  how  she  had 
left  before  the  first  light  of  morning  to 
come  for  me.  She  told  me  all  this  while 
hurrying  along  at  a  speed  which  tested 
even  a  liunter^s  stride,  fresh  as  I  was  from 
the  night^s  rest.  We  reached  her  house 
OS  the  first  light  of  the  morning  began  to 
spread  over  the  premises.  It  was  a  small 
board  building,  of  such  size  as  the  boards' 
length  would  make,  on  the  very  out  edgo 
of  tlie  cultivated  country.  The  sides  of 
the  house  were  banked  up,  except  the 
doorway,  with  coarse  prairie  turf  a  foot 
in  thickness  to  the  bottom  of  the  small 
window,  on  the  south  a  narrow  foot* 
path  led  from  the  door  down  a  sloping 
bank  to  a  shallow  well,  dug  near  tlio 
slough  at  the  bottom.  A  wagon,  plow, 
and  a  few  more  farming  tools  lay  scatter- 
ed round,  and  in  tiie  hoiLse  a  scanty  sup- 
ply of  household  goods.  At  the  door 
fay  a  smnll  pair  of  wooden  shoes  which 
Ilanka  had  thrown  off  while  at  play.  A 
small  but  unfenced  spot  wati  cultivated 
near  the  house,  while  north  and  east 
might  be  set-n  other  cottages  like  it, 
sciittered  here  and  there  at  wide  inter- 
vals, and  on  the  south  and  west  the 
limitless  prairie,  without  a  tree  or  shrub, 
far  OS  the  eye  could  see.  But  why  draw 
a  picture  that  will  not  di>tinguish  this 
cottage  or  ^pot  from  a  hundred  others  on 
the  broad  prairie.  And  now  began  my 
almost  hopeless  task  of  teocliing  a  setter, 
in  one  les»oi),  the  trade  of  the  blood- 
hound. But  of  the  result,  I  will  tell  you 
in  a  future  letter. 

I  am  not  certain  where  I  left  off  in  my 
story,  but  think  it  was  while  on  the  way 
home  with  the  woman  who  wanted 
Phil  to  help  her  to  find  her  child. 

We  reachfd  her  home  just  as  the  sun 
was  lighting  up  the  i)rairie — not  as  he 
breaks  on  >ome  hilly  and  wooded  land- 
sca|»e — wirh  bright  spots  here  and  there, 
as  some  tall  tree  or  hill-side  catches  his 
light  arid  dvos  glad  warnings  of  his  com- 
ing— and  much  less  as  he  lights  up  some 
Alpine  c«»untry,  where  on  some  mountain 
top,  Nature,  like  a  monarch,  sits  en- 
throned to  receive  the  earliest  homage 
of  his  golden  beams,  and  thence  to  re- 
flect tliein  as  her  own  sweet  smile,  to  the 
valleys  beneath  her  feet.    Not  so  does 


tlic  day  break  on  the  prairies ;  but  with 
a  certain  steady  increase  of  lighL  with 
no  sudden  burst  of  bright&ces  as  thesoD 
rises  above  the  low  horizon.  And  so  it 
was  now.  The  sun  had  jost  risen,  and 
was  still  so  low  that  people  passed  b^ 
tween  my  fright  and  him,  and  Ibr  an  in- 
stant hid  his  red  ball.  People  hastening 
by  foot-paths  from  their  various  hooMi 
to  look  one  day  more  ibr  the  lust  boy. 

My  plans  were  soon  laid.  I  threw 
aside  m^  hunting  coat,  set  np  my  gan, 
and  taking  some  of  the  boy's  clf^ing, 
tried  to  make  Phil  understand  what  I 
wished  him  to  do.  He  wonld  smell  of 
them  hecaase  I  told  him,  bat  without 
interest  or  intelligence,  and  would  then 
turn  and  look  at  the  gun  as  if  ezpeetiiig 
me  to  take  it  np  a^n.  I  left  it,  how- 
ever, and  called  him  ont  of  the  hooee.  I 
was  glad  to  see  him  smell  of  the  small 
wooden  shoes  lying  by  the  door,  though 
this  he  did  of  course. 

The  boy  had  now  been  gone  some  eigh- 
teen hours  and  no  scent  of  hi?  footsteps 
could  be  hoped  for  near  the  hoose,  even 
if  Phil  could  be  made  to  know  that  I 
wanted  him  to  follow  them.  They  had 
searched  the  day  before  the  gronodi 
around  the  house,  and  the  fo<it-patha 
leading  to  the  neighbors.  I  determined, 
therefore,  at  once  to  strike  off  into  the 
prairie.  Phil  followed  mc,  looking  wist- 
fully back  at  times,  at  the  house  where 
I  had  left  my  gun.  We  had  left  the  htiuxe 
a  mile  or  more,  when  calling  Phil,  I  tri<^ 
once  more  to  make  him  understand  my 
object.  He  would  smell  of  the  little  sork 
which  I  had  brought  with  me,  look  wist- 
fully in  my  face,  as  if  to  searcli  ont  my 
meaning.  He  would  then  start  off  in 
one  direction,  looking  back  ^)  see  if  I 
approved  of  tiiat.  I  would  call  liim  back 
and  make  him  again  smell  the  chil'^e 
sock,  but  it  seemed  useless ;  he  wonld  be 
otif  again  another  way,  hioking  back  to 
see  if  that  was  righr,  and  In-ing  called 
back  again,  looked  perplexed  and  discou- 
raged, and  walked  slowly  by  my  side. 
The  neighbors  meanwhile  scattereii  ftf 
and  near  in  the  almost  Iiopeless  search — 
hopeless,  for  the  boy  might  have  wander^ 
ed  many  miles,  and  we  knew  that  we 
might  pass  within  a  dozen  yards  of  him 
in  the  tall  prairie  grass,  without  know- 
ing ho  was  there.  But  the  poor  mother 
clung  to  me  and  Phil,  with  a  sinking 
heart,  however,  for  she  could  not  but  ob- 
serve that  he  was  not  searching  for  her 
lost  treasure.  And  thus  we  wandered  on 
hour  after  weary  hour.  Time  after  time 
I  endeavored  to  make  Phil  understand 
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b  in  vain.  Once  he  ran  to  me. 
:  bright  and  glad,  and  when  I 
I  hhn  the  boy ^8  stocking  he  eagerly 
in  his  mouth  and  walked  proudly, 
3ad  erect,  as  if  to  say  **now  1  un- 
id  you  want  me  to  carry  it/'  In 
f  self-control,  my  face  must  have 
id  my  disappointment,  for  ho 
3  his  head  and  tail,  and  slowly 
t  me  baok  the  sock,  which  I  took, 
the  same  time  caressed  him  and 
1  slowly  on.  At  length  he  stops 
innffs  the  ground,  looks  pleased, 
.  thi&  way  and  that  to  catch  a 
r  scent,  looks  up  with  bright  eyes 

then  runs  slowly,  as  nosing  the 
.  We  follow  him,  and  on  my  part 

first  time  with  hope,  it  might  be 

at  last  caught  my  meaning.  But 
again  he  mieht  be  following 
ck  of  game,  and  this  was  the  most 
.  supposition.  But  no,  he  is  scent- 
a  tall  weed,  too  high  for  a  bird  to 

it  cannot  be  deer,  for  their  sharp 
ronld  have  left  a  print  on  the  sod 

would  not  escape  my  eye ;  nor 
ir  Phil  has  not  the  angry  look,  the 

eye,  and  lips  drawn  up  to  show 
ite  tusks  ready  for  his  foe,  features 
the  wolfs  scent  always  gites  him. 
I  he  goes,  scenting  every  tuft  of 
nr  now  unheeded  prairie  flower, 
I  at  some,  and  snuffing  a  long  slow 

with  eyes  half-closed  lest  light 
Interfere  with  the  one  sense  on 
he  relies.  The  mother  is  close  by 
ang  every  moment  *^  Is  ho  track- 
ika  ?  will  he  find  Hanka  ?"  I  dare 
'  yes,  for  I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
ever  seen  him  move  so  after  any 
)f  game,  and  I  know  his  varied 
tents  when  pursuing  each.  But 
6k  is  not  warm,  whatever  made  it, 
stops,  now  turns  round  and  stops 
lien  takes  a  wider  circle  and  comes 
U>  the  same  spot  again ;  ^^he  is  at 
He  makes  another  effort  on  a 
sirde  still,  and  is  yet  at  fault  He 
ves  one  sharp  cry  of  angry  vex- 
ind  then  turns  suddenly  and  re- 
his  own  footsteps,  following  at  a 
1  his  back  track,  several  hundred 

Stops,  scents  the  ground,  catch- 
trail  and  follows  over  the  track 
more,  cautious  and  slowly,  to 
a  few  rods  of  first  fault — and  then 
>fF  with  cheerful  steps.  He  has 
*ed  the  truil  and  runs  briskly  on, 
•n  checks  himself  and  turns  half 
as  if  on  second  thought  he  would 
e  a  weed  ho  had  just  passed.  I 
ed  it  too,  and  tliere,  on  the  dry 


rough  stem  of  the  resin- weed,  hung  a  few 
shreds  of  blue  cotton.  The  mother  saw 
me  looking  at  them  and  ran  forward  and 
seized  the  precious  relic,  *^  it  was  Han- 
ka's,  I  knew  it  was  Hanka^s!*'  I  thought 
so  too,  for  the  color  is  such  as  no  Yankee 
has  yet  imitated  with  sncoess.  But  Phil 
has  breathed  on  it  and  she  has  handled 
it,  and  I  cannot  judge  how  long  it  has 
himg  there.  But  she  is  celling  her  friends 
to  come  in.  In  the  meanwhile  Phil 
has  got  the  start  of  us  and  we  hurrv  on 
to  overtake  him,  but  cautiously  avoid  the 
track  he  follows,  lest  he  might  be  at 
faidt  again  and  have  to  retrace  his  steps. 
♦        *««***« 

My  last  letter  left  me  with  the  mother 
of  the  lost  boy  and  Phil  striving  to  trace 
the  boy's  footsteps  through  the  tall  grass 

of  the  prairie.    Reflect,  dear ,  on  tlie 

situation  of  the  boy's  mother— of  the  boy. 
How  intently  she  watched  PhiPs  move- 
ments, but  happily  without  the  fear 
which  troubled,  me,  who  could  under- 
stand his  difficulties  far  better  than  she 
could.  But  he  is  going  steadily  on  now, 
not  fast,  and  I  have  much  trouble  to  keep 
the  impatient  mother  from  outstrippinff 
him,  and  soiling  the  trail.  The  crowd 
gather,  one  by  one,  after  ns  from  the 
prairie.  Keeping  tliem  at  a  distance  as 
well  as  might  be,  we  follow  dose  by 
Phil,  watching  his  every  movement. 
He's  working  gloriously,  but  on  a  faint 
trail.  He  understands  the  matter  now, 
and  has  all  our  excitement  With  his 
mouth  open,  lest  the  too  strong  draught 
of  air  through  his  nose  should  blunt  the 
delicacy  of  its  nerves,  he  tracks  for  hours 
the  wanderings  of  that  child.  And  now 
the  last  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  liie 
tiack  is  removed,  for  just  before  us,  in 
an  old  Buflalo  trail,  is  a  child's  track. 
I  hastily  put  my  foot  over  it  to  hide  it 
from  the  mother's  sight,  for  fear  her 
eagerness  might  interfere  with  Phil, 
our  only  hope  and  guide.  But  the 
effort  was  vain,  for  she  noticed  the  move- 
ment, and,  darting  turward,  saw  another 
track.  I  stopped  her  before  she  could 
reach  it,  and  while  she  b  crying,  almost 
screaming,  ^^  *Tis  Uanka's  sporr,  'tis  Han- 
ka's  sporr;  mein  kint,  mein  kinti'*  I 
examined  with  a  hunter's  eye  and  care 
the  track.  It  is  a  child's  foot-print, 
beautifully  moulded  in  the  sofb  dust  of 
the  BuffiJo  trail.  It  was  made  long  after 
the  sun  was  up,  and  the  dew  gone,  as  the 
dust  was  dry  when  tlie  foot  pressed  it, 
for,  although  smooth,  it  has  not  the  co- 
herence of  dust,  pressed  and  dried  after- 
wards.   The   slightest   breath   disturbs 
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it,  and  the  slow-worm,  which  has  made 
the  only  trail  across  it,  has  scarcely 
oraw^led  ten  yards  beyond  along  the 
Bnffalo  path,  which  it  is  paintally  pur- 
sntng  with  dull,  tortuous  movement. 
Yet  it  was  clear  that  tor  some  hours  the 
Bun  had  shone  upon  that  fm)tmark,  aod 
it  might  be  miles  must  be  passed  before 
we  could  overtake  the  fdot  that  made  it, 
unless  stayed  by  sleep  or  exhaustion. 
The  task  was  not  easy,  for  the  boy  liad 
taken  the  Buffalo  path.  I  cautioned  the 
crowd  to  keep  back  at  least  a  stone's 
throw,  and  hurried  on  to  overtake  Phil, 
busy  in  that  Tnost  difficult  and  delicate 
operation,  following  a  track  over  dry 
dust.  But  he  was  working  well.  Cheer- 
ful and  confidenti  swinging  his  fringed 
tail  around,  with  its  widest  sweep,  dodg- 
ing his  head  from  side  to  side  of  the  nar- 
row path  to  catch  the  scent  left  on  the 
green  herbage  at  its  edge,  wliore  the 
boy's  clothes  or  hands  hud  chanced  to 
touch.  Phil  and  his  master  were  both 
excited,  and-  the  scene  was  enough  to 
excite  any  one.  There,  on  the  wide 
prairie,  in  the  bright  sunshine,  the  deep 
blue  sky  above  and  the  green  earth  be- 
neath, bending  alike  to  meet  at  the  hori- 
zon. The  ancient  path  we  were  treading, 
made  long  years  ago  by  the  largo  buffalo 
and  tlie  pursuing  Indian,  both  banished 
now  to  the  Far  West,  witiiering  before 
tlie  pale  face  of  their  common  enemy. 
The  trail  now  Ictidiup  over  the  low  hill 
tops;  now  down  their  gentle  slopes  to 
the  low  grounds,  skirting  the  marsh,  then 
rising  up  Hg:iin.  And  then  the  game  we 
were  pursuing — ni>t  to  kill  but  to  save — 
richer  thun  the  tinest  fur  or  pnmdcst 
antler  tliat  dwell  on  the  green  deserts ; 
for  it  was  the  dearest  treasure  of  two 
human  heart's  the  richest  gem  of  a  prai- 
rie home.  But  Phil  has  stopped  by  a 
largo  gopher-mound,  near  tlio  liill-top, 
where  the  grass  is  shortest^  the  mother 
and  myself  beside  him.  The  boy  has 
been  on  the  hillock,  doubtless,  to  look 
out  for  homo.  Vuin  hope !  No  si<;n  of 
human  habitation  or  human  handiwork 
can  be  seen  from  here.  Ho  had  turned 
round  and  round  upon  it,  but  could 
catch  no  sight  of  any  particular  object. 
Cainpbcirs  last  man  wns  scarcely  more 
hopelessly  alone.  Ho  had  sat  down  to 
rest  him,  perhaps  in  weep;  for  I  could 
see  the  pritit  of  his  heels  half  way 
down  the  small  earthen  hillock.     But 


he  had  left;  and  Pfail,  having  annficd 
for  many  rods  along  the  trail,  in  vun, 
now  came  mnning  back,  and  taking  a 
narrow  circle  roand  the  hillock  and  »- 
covering  the  track,  starts  off  in  a  new 
direction.    Fortunately,  now  the  tnck 
lends  through  the  gr«en  graaa,  and  Phil 
^low8  swillly,  so  qnickly  aa  to  render 
needless  my  caution  to  the  crowd ;  for 
we  have  left  them  far  bfibind,  and  nou 
but  the  mother  and  myself  keep  up  with 
Phil.    He  leads  us  down  the  hill  to  a 
small  brook,  where  the  boy  had  gone  to 
drink.   We  could  see  where  his  small  feet 
had  struggled  in  tlie  marsh,  and  wImcw 
he  had  knelt  down,  both   hands  wen 
printed  in  the  soft  soil.     From  here,  the 
trail  turned  back  agun  towards  the  high 
ground  and  the  distanced  crowd.    Bot 
now  Phil  stops  a  moment,  and  his  whole 
manner  changes.    He  no  more  noses  the 
ground,  following  the  various  winding 
of  the  trick ;  but,  with  head  ereet  aad 
neck  stretched  out,  marches  straight  for- 
ward, with  steady  gut  and  gaze.    He 
no  longer  heeds  the  track,  for  he  csa 
scent  the  Ixiy   where  he  lies  hid.    I 
noted  the  change  at  once,  and  knew  iti 
meaning,  but  dared  not  tell  the  mother. 
She  obsi^rvefl  it  soon,  and  cried  ont  that 
Phil  had  left  off  hunting ;  but  in  an  in- 
stant recollecting  to  have  seen  him  re- 
trieve, cried  out  ^^  He  has  found  him  l"* 
^^he  has  found  mein  kintT*  and,  m^iiog 
pa.^t  us,  in  an  instant  more,  I  heard  ilic 
boy^s  scream  of  fright,  and  her  wild  oiy 

Wo  were  soon  with  her,  and  Phil 
seemed  almost  disposed  to  dis^pnte  her 
right  to  the  child,  but  Joined  most  heart- 
ily in  her  exultation,  leaping  >ipon  me, 
running  to  the  boy,  as  he  lay  in  his  mo- 
ther's arms,  rubbing  his  nose  on  his  fees 
and  hands,  then  racing  away  again  to 
greet,  with  boisterous  mirth,  each  new- 
comer to  the  group. 

We  were  now  on  our  way  home, 
laughing  and  shouting,  a  joyous  troop. 
I  led  the  way ;  Phil  followed  me  close, 
ex(*cpt  at  timcis  when  he  went  hack  to 
hK>k  after  the  boy,  carried  in  the  strong 
mcn^s  arms,  by  turns,  with  his  mother 
watching  beside  him. 

1  lett  them  at  the  end  of  three  milei, 
and  struck  across  the  prairie  lor  my 
home,  some  five  miles  dUtant,  and  reach- 
ed it  at  nightfall,  tired  with  my  day^s  ad- 
ventures. 
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F'  was  the  mornlDg  after  Helenas  wed- 
ding, and  as  I  stood  in  the  large  par- 
lors, now  so  still  and  breathless,  where 
only  the  evening  before,  merry  words 
and  light  laughter  had  re-echoed,  I  be- 
gan for  the  first  time  to  realize  that  Helen 
had  gone. 

I  threw  myself  on  a  sofa  near  the  con- 
servatory ;  the  wind,  laden  with  sweet 
perfume,  swept  over  my  cheek  as  I 
pnlied  the  cushions  into  shape,  and,  as- 
suming an  easy  position,  prepared  to  in- 
dolge  m  a  favorite  amusement  of  mine — 
day-dreaming. 

My  thoughts  reverted  to  the  distant 
past|  and  the  scenes  of  my  childhood 
came  vividly  before  me.  % 

I  seemed  to  see  my  own  quiet  home— 
my  gentle  mother  bending  over  her  sew- 
ing, as  she  was  wont  to  do  from  early 
mom  to  the  late  evening,  ever  cheerful, 
ever  busy  until  she  sickened  and  died. 

That  death-bed  I  How  well  I  remem- 
bered it  I 

Her  last  fond  embrace  and  her  fast 
falling  tears,  as  she  lay  on  the  lowly  bed, 
her  thin  hand  resting  on  the  white  oonn- 
terpane,  and  the  white  curtains  blowing 
out  gently  into  the  room,  fanning  her 
palo  cheek. 

Good  Mrs.  Evans  stood  by  the  bedside 
weeping  bitterly  and  reiterating  her 
promise  to  follow  the  directions  of  my 
mother  concerning  me.  I  only  compre- 
hended that  my  mother  was  to  leave  me, 
and  clung  to  her  hand,  looking  at  her 
wonderingly. 

How  could  I  know  that  she  was  to 
die  ?  I  had  seen  her  sick  so  many  times, 
and  knew  so  little  what  death  was  I 

I  watched  her  as  she  breathed  fainter 
and  fainter,  her  eyes  all  the  while  fixed 
on  me  with  a  loving  expression  that  I 
can  never  forget. 

"Heavenly  Father,"  she  breathed,  "  to 
thee  I  commit  my  child."  Her  clasp  of 
my  hand  tightened,  then  relaxed,  and  all 
was  over.  Again  I  thought  of  the  time 
when  I  had  first  entered  these  rooms, 
contrasting  so  strongly  with  the  low 
walls  and  simple  furniture  of  ray  cottage- 
home,  that  I  was  almost  dazzled  and 
knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  the 
lady  dressed  in  silks  and  lacos,  to  whom 
I  was  presented,  or  the  elegances  that 
surrounded  her. 

I  was  half  afraid  of  my  aunt,  till  she 
clasped  me  in  her  warm  embrace,  half 
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smothering  me  in  her  enormous  sleeves 
as  she  pressed  me  in  her  arms. 

I  believe  she  would  have  wept  over 
me,  but  unfortunately,  as  she  held  me 
off  to  look  at  me,  my  long  hair  having 
got  entangled  in  any  number  of  chuns 
which  depended  fVom  her  neck,  my  hor- 
rified expression  was  so  fai^  removed  from 
anything  pathetic,  that  she  burst  into  a 
fit  of  laughter.  I,  for  my  part,  felt  more 
inclined  to  cry,  as  my  nncle  who  stood 
by  came  to  the  rescue ;  at  lengdi,  with 
tne  aid  of  scissors,  I  was  separated  from 
my  aunt  with  the  loss  of  a  little  of  my 
abondant  hair,  and  I  doubt  not  since  I 
have  known  her  better,  of  a  very  pretty 
little  speech  of  welcome  also  which  she 
had  prepared  to  deliver. 

Good  Mrs.  Evans,  who  had  brought  me 
to  Boston,  was  treated  with  every  possi- 
ble attention,  and  on  parting  with  me 
the  next  day,  as  she  was  to  return  to  her 
home,  assured  me  that  I  ^^was  in  sood 
hands,  for  my  aunt's  folks  was  the  nicest 
folks  that  ever  was." 

I  was  soon  &irly  settled,  and  my  sad- 
ness, which  I  had  determined  never  to 
get  over,  feeling  as  if  any  cessation  of 
grief  denoted  a  lack  of  affection  for  my 
mother,  gradually  vanished  before  the 
bright  smiles  and  merry  chat  of  my  four 
cousins.  The  two  older  ones  having 
finished  their  education,  had  come  out, 
and  parties,  rides  and  other  amusements 
followed  each  other  in  quick  succession. 

Maggie,  Helen  and  I  were  still  school- 
girls, but  yet  aunt  McLellan  allowed  us 
to  join  occasionally  in  rides,  and  to  make 
our  appearance  at  small  social  parties, 
which  we  enjoyed  most  heartily. 

Our  house  was  always  thronged  with 
company,  and  my  aunt  herself  was  the 
life  of  our  parties  of  pleasure. 

My  unde,  a  studious  and  reserved  man, 
passed  most  of  his  time  in  his  study,  and 
so  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  that  room, 
cared  little  how  his  family  spent  their 
time,  if  they  were  only  happy. 

So  years  passed  on  and  no  shadow 
dimmed  the  sunshine  of  that  happy 
household  till  death  entered. 

My  uncle,  after  a  short  and  severe 
illness,  died. 

My  aunt  was  inconsolable ;  in  &ct,  we 
were  all  overwhelmed  with  grief.  Death 
we  knew  must  come  to  all,  but  we  had 
never  dreamed  that  it  would  come  so 
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soon,  fto  snddcniy,  and  that  my  uncle,  in 
the  pride  of  manly  vigor,  must  go  down 
to  the  narrow  grave. 

We  felt  at  first  as  people  always  do, 
that  we  coald  never  be  happy  again. 
We  mourned  for  my  uncle  Fiucercly,  but 
yet  two  years  had  hardly  passed  be- 
fore the  old  homestead  was  as  gay  as 
ever. 

Tlie  death  of  my  uncle  had  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  we  were  no  longer 
wealthy.  My  aunt's  largo  fortune  had 
melted,  no  one  knew  how  or  where,  but 
it  had  gone.    Wo  were  poor. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  aunt  would 
have  done,  if  stinging  poverty  hatl  come 
upon  us ;  for  she  realized  nothing  of  its 
evils,  and  tlio  announcement  of  the  fact 
of  her  situation  did  not  trouble  her  in 
the  least;  she  was  spared  the  painful 
task  of  endeavoring  to  satisfy  expensive 
habits  with  inadequate  means;  for  an 
old  uncle  of  hers  settled  upon  her  an 
annuity  for  her  lifetime. 

Ul)on  this,  she  lived  just  as  ever,  gra- 
tifying every  present  wisli,  with  but  on^ 
thought  for  the  future. 

The  loss  of  her  property  seemed  to 
have  produced  but  one  result:  that  of 
making  her  anxious  to  settle  her  (Laugh- 
ters well  in  marriage,  and  very  soon  both 
Charlotte  and  Lizzie  were  disposed  of. 
Both  married  wealthy  men — both  made 
**  good  matches,"  as  they  are  called. 

This  was  somewhat  to  our  surprise; 
for  Charlotte  had  nothing  but  her  never- 
failing  good  humor  to  attract;  for  she 
was  [>ositivoly  plain;  yet  her  husband 
was  considered  one  of  the  "greatest 
catches  "  in  town. 

Lizzie  was  very  talented,  and  had  al- 
ways treated  the  common  herd  as  quite 
beneath  her  notice;  yet  she  married  a 
silly  fellow,  with  nothing  but  his  good 
looks  and  his  wealth  to  recommend  him ; 
what  was  stranger  than  all,  she  almost 
adored  him — ^gave  him  credit  for  all  the 
brilliant  remarks  that  she  made  in  con- 
versation, and  finally  cheated  her.^lf  and 
some  others — her  husband  among  the 
number — into  the  belief  that  ho  was  a 
man  of  fine  mind,  who  had  never  before 
been  appreciated. 

Maggie,  Helem  and  I,  now  being  left, 
soon  found  that  our  only  chance  of  rest- 
ing quietly  depended  on  being,  at  least, 
engaged. 

Maggie  declared  that  she  had  a  decided 
vocation  for  the  life  of  an  old  maid,  and, 
absorbed  in  her  own  pursuits,  scarcely 
thought  of  marriage;  and  w^hcn  Mr.  Car- 
roll, a  bachelor  of  good  fortune,  present- 


ed himself  as  a  suitor,  sho  resolntely  pe^ 
sistcd  in  rejecting  all  his  attentions. 

My  aunt  and  he  were  equally  deter- 
mined that  she  shoald  marry  him ;  and, 
after  a  long  and  vigorous  siege,  the  £»- 
tress  surrendered. 

Maggie  became  Mrs.  Carrol. 

Helen  and  I  had  eiyoyed  tolenlilA 
quiet  during  this  skirmish ;  bat  it  inf 
now  our  turn. 

As  Helen  was  the  leauty  of  the  family, 
my  aunt  had  decided  tliat  she  wis  to 
make  the  grand  match.  Indeed,  she  had 
admirers  by  scores. 

Sho  sang  and  danced  with  the  nj 
young  gentlemen,  played  whist  and  talk- 
ed i>olitics,  or,  what  is  more  strictij 
true,  listened  to  politics,  with  thed&iiy 
ones ;  was  the  wildest  and  merriest  in 
all  parties  of  pleasure,  the  kindest  in 
sickness,  the  most  benevolent  to  the  poor 
of  all  our  circle;  and,  with  aU  tnoe 
charms,  married  a  jpopr  minieter^  to  Aunt 
MclA^lan's  infinite  disgust. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  strategy  to 
win  her  consent,  and  not  until  viaioDS  of 
her  daughter,  as  the  wife  of  the  JN^iU 
Rctcrend  Bishop  Wilmot^  which  /  con- 
jured up,  OS  in  the  fdture,  had,  from  my 
glowinff  representations,  assumed  in  her 
mind  all  tlie  vividness  of  reality,  did  she 
yield. 

It  was  now  the  dav  after  the  wedding, 
and  Aunt  McLellan  Lad  acted  the  ptrt 
of  a  loving  mother,  which  she  reslly 
was,  to  perfection. 

She  was  in  her  element,  daring  the 
whole  progress  of  a  wedding,  from  the 
preparatory  process  of  making  garmeati 
of  all  sorts,  shapes,  and  sizes,  to  the  Itst 
embrace  in  the  presence  of  admiring 
friends,  as  the  bride  left  home  for  the 
wedding  tour  on  wliich  our  mother  sl- 
ways  insisted  as  quite  as  necessary  to  the 
proper  union  of  the  parties  as  the  words 
spoken  by  the  parson. 

"Here  am  1,  then,  left  alone,*^  I  said, 
half  aloud,  concluding  my  long  reverie; 
and,  starting  up,  I  snatched  my  duster, 
which  had  fallen  from  my  hand  and  be- 
gan to  wipe  some  stray  particles  of  dnst 
from  the  polished  rosewood  of  the  piano; 
then  running  my  fingers  over  the  ke^ 
I  began  to  sing  a  simple  melody. 

"Very  well  done,  Sibyl,"  said  my 
aunt,  who  had  entered  the  room  nnper- 
ceived,  and  now  stood  by  my  side,  "cut 
now  come  up  to  my  diamber ;  I  want  to 
talk  to  you." 

I  followed  her  to  her  room,  and  took  . 
my  usual  seat,  a  low  rockiog  chair  by 
the  window. 
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ew  commonplace  observations  fol- 
l,  on  the  wedding,  and  I  watched 
4  subject  on  which  she  wished  to 
.    At  last  it  came, 
►id  you  see  Dr.  Carter  last  night?" 
>r.  Carter,"  I  mused.    "Really,  I 

0  many  strangers,  I  can  hardly  tell ; 
dare  say  I  did.    I  think  I  do  re* 

)er  a  tall  dark  man  who  was  rather 
red,  who  was  introduced  to  me  as 
>mething,  I  didn^t  hear  what ;  you 
people  always  mumble  over  namet 

1  introduction,  as  if  that  was  a 
tmimportant  matter.  WeU,  what 
a!" 

hat  I  am  commi^oned  to  offer  yon 

lart  and  hand." 

onld  only  stare,  in  mute  surprise. 

ne  ?"  at  last  I  gasped. 

es,  my  dear ;  it  was  a  case  of  love 

t  sight."  I  burst  into  a  fit  of  laugh- 

or  suddenly  all  our  conversation 

d  upon  me. 

y  dear  Auntie,"  said  I,  "  you  must 

ing.    The  only  words  that  we  ex- 

ed  were  these :  He  suggested  that 

a  fine  evening,  to  whion  /assent- 
!  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the 
to  which  Tie  assented.  I  am  very 
hat  this  was  all  of  our  con  versa- 
and  again  I  began  to  laugli. 
lugb,  then,  if  you  will,  you  silly 
at  last  interrupted  my  aunt,  evi- 

provoked.  **  It  is  so^  I  assure 
ind  he  is  a  very  fine  man,  of  whose 
ition  you  oufflit  to  be  proud.  He 
ier  eccentric.'' 

>  I  should  think,"  interrupted  I. 
bat  shall  I  say  to  him  ?"  asked  my 

hatever  you  choose,  so  that  he 
mderstand  that  I  mean  n(7,"  was 

>u  are,  certamly,  the  most  pro- 
r  girl  in  the  world  I"  exclaimed 
ttcLellan.  ^^  To  be  sure,  he  is  not 
ich;  but  he  has  a  good  practice, 

is  on  the  increase,  and  what  do 
cpectf — you,  who  have  neither 
'  nor  fortune  to  attract  admirers  ? 
bere  is  a  man,  as  good  a  one  as  I 
jelect  for  my  own  daughter,  a  bet- 
isband  than  Helen's  with  all  her 
ions,  and  yet  you  obstinately  re- 
•  ue  him  even." 

jry  well!     I  iciW  see  him,"  replied 
subsided  into  silence, 
aunt  rose  and  left  the  room  very 
,  and  I  very  foolishly  went  to  a 

to  see  what  there  was  in  my  ap- 
co  to  warrant  one's  falling  in  love 
le  at  first  sight. 


The  greatest  vanity  would  not  allow 
me  to  think  myself  handsome,  but  I  did 
feel  a  little  flattered,  nevertheless. 

"  I  will  see  this  man,"  I  resolved.  "  He 
must  be  rather  weak,  and  since  he  is  so 
much  in  love,  I  can  treat  him  as  I  please." 

So  I  pleased  myself  with  imagining  the 
cool  dignity  and  grace  of  manner  with 
which  I  would  conduct  myself  daring  the 
interview. 

It  came  at  last. 

Dr.  Carter  was  announced. 

As  I  entered  the  parlor,  a  tall  dark 
man  rose  to  meet  me.  He  took  my  hand 
kindly,  but  with  none  of  the  embarrass- 
ment or  ardor  that  I  had  anticipated, 
and  leading  me  to  a  seat,  began  in  a 
calm  and  quiet  manner  to  tell  me  what 
I  already  knew,  that  he  had  been  attract- 
ed to  me  and  to  explain  his  reasons  for 
his  abrupt  declaration  of  it.  His  views 
with  r^ard  to  so-oallod  engagements 
were  quite  different  from  those  of  the 
generality  of  people,  he  said.  It  was  his 
idea  that  the  tie  thus  formed  should  not 
bo  considered  as  so  binding  that  with- 
drawal from  it  should  be  regarded  as  dis- 
honorable to  either  party.  It  was  the 
only  way,  he  thought,  that  two  people 
could  arrive  at  that  intimate  knowledge 
of  each  other's  character,  which  was 
necessary  to  insure  happiness  in  a  union 
for  life;  and  when  an  engagement  was 
formed  it  should  be  considered  merely 
that  the  parties  entering  into  it,  having 
been  attracted  to  each  other,  did  so  for 
the  purpose  of  knowing  more  of  each 
other.  If  the  result  of  that  knowledge 
was  mutually  pleasing,  well  and  good; 
if  not,  let  either  withdraw,  without  any 
hard  feeling,  content  to  remain  friends, 
if  nothing  more. 

Having  thus  explained  his  views,  he 
asked  me  if  I  were  willing  to  engage 
myself  to  him,  adding  that  his  duties  re- 
quired his  presence  at  home  immediately, 
and  he  must  ask  a  speedy  decision. 

While  he  had  been  talking,  I  had  been 
repeating  to  myself  "Can  this  man  be  in 
love  with  me  ?" 

His  cool  manner  of  making  love,  if  so 
it  might  be  called,  was  quite  different 
from  anything  to  which  I  had  been  ac- 
customed.   But  I  liked  him  nevertheless. 

I  felt  pr^oked  to  think  I  should  seen* 
so  easily  won,  if  I  consented,  and  I  knew 
too  that  he  was  not  one  to  be  trifled 
with,  and  that  I  must  at  once  say  yes 
or  no. 

"  Yes,"  I  did  not  want  to  say ;  "No," 
still  less.  I  was  conscious  that  I  appear- 
ed to  far  greater  disadvantage  than  he, 
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as  I  sat  looking  at  the  flowers  in  the  car- 
pet, at  my  foot. 

"Have  you  decided?"  asked  the  Doc- 
tor, as  I  looked  up. 
"Yes,"  I  replied. 

"And  how?"  continued  he,  7ioi  ea- 
gerly, but  as  if  it  wore  the  most  common- 
place question  in  tlie  world. 

"Yes,"  again  I  replied,  "and  I  hope 
that  neither  of  us  will  have  cause  to  re- 
pent my  ha.sty  decision." 

"  I  hope  not,"  he  re])lied  gi'avcly,  and 
said  no  more.  Not  a  word  of  the  pro- 
testations that  I  had  exi)Coted — ^not  a 
word  of  love. 

lie  immediately  changed  the  subject 
and  began  talking  of,  I  hardly  know  what, 
but  in  an  easy  unembarrassed  manner, 
for  nearly  an  hour. 

He  then  took  leave  of  mo,  saying  that 
he  would  see  me  again  before  he  left, 
which  must  be  on  the  next  day,  and  that 
ho  would  write  me  immediately  on  his 
return  home. 

I  was  very  romantic,  and  this  cool  way 
of  wooing  was  not  just  to  my  taste,  but 
after  Dr.  Carter  left  me,  the  oddity  of  the 
thing  struck  me  more  forcibly*,  and  I  was 
rather  better  pleased.  His  letters,  which 
were  tolerably  frecjuent,  were  kind  and 
friendly. 

Ho  said  little  of  his  prospects  in  life, 
and  remembering  that  my  aunt  had  said 
"  he  was  not  rich,"  I  concluded  that  he 
was  poor. 

This  idea  suited  me,  and  I  used  to 
build  all  sorts  of  air-castles  as  to  how  I 
would  work  for  and  with  him,  in  our 
quiet  little  home.  I  became  more  and 
more  attached  to  him,  and  really  felt 
quite  anxious  to  Iwgin  a  life  of  toil  for 
his  sake.  A  year  passed  rnj)idly  away, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  had  become 
Mrs.  Dr.  Carter. 

I  will  pass  over  all  the  details  of  the 
wedding,  as  my  experience  is  precisely 
similar  to  that  of  thousands  before 
me. 

We  were  neither  married  in  a  cjive,  nor 
on  a  mountain — in  a  picture  gallery,  nor 
under  Niagara  Falls. 

All  was  commonplace  in  the  extreme. 
The  same  responses  were  uttered  by  tl»e 
bride  and  groom — the  same  remarks 
made  by  admiring  friends. 

Even  poor  hoincly  I  was  pronounced 
"a  beautiful  bride,"  and,  if  1  may  credit 
t!ie  sjime  authorities,  the  grooin  "ap- 
peared remarkably  well,"  also. 

Even  my  aunt's  favorite  termination 
to  tlio  wedding  fo.-^tivities,  a  wedding 
tour,  wiis  wanting,  unless  the  journey  of 


fifty  miles  by  railroad,  to  my  new  home 
may  pass  for  that,  for  Dr.  Carter  oonld 
not  leave  his  duties  for  pleasure. 

I  could  hardly  realize,  as  I  was  whiried 
along  behind  the  snorting  locomotlTi; 
that  I  had  become  a  wife,  and  wbei  7 
stole  a  glance  at  my  husband,  who  sat  b| 
my  side  reading  the  Scalpel,  I  certsinlj 
thought  that  he  was  far  from  duly  appn- 
ciating  tlie  importance  of  his  newly-ac- 
quired position. 

"  Hinghampton  I"  shouted  the  ood- 
ductor,  popping  his  head  in  at  the  or 
door  and  disappearing  as  suddenly. 

My  husband  rose.  ^'Here  we  are," 
said  he,  as  he  gathered  up  my  carpet  bag^ 
shawl  and  veil,  and  led  the  way  to  t£ 
d6p<St. 

Away  whizzed  the  panting  steam-en- 
gine, and  I  stood  on  the  platform  by  the 
side  of  the  baggage. 

Presently  the  Doctor  led  rne  to  a  cl^ 
riage,  and  a  few  moments*  ride  broi^ 
us  to  my  new  home. 

I  had  pictured  to  myself  a  cottage 
embowered  in  trees,  situated  on  a  eloping 
hill,  as  my  future  home ;  but  no !  a  st^y 
brick  house  stared  me  iu  the  fiioe,  and  eo 
there  was  an  end  to  my  day-dreams  of 
love  in  a  cottage. 

I  dare  say  I  looked  disappointed,  for  I 
felt  BO  on  entering  the  parlors,  where 
nothing  was  wanting  that  money  coold 
procure. 

*^  Does  it  not  please  you  f "  asked  mv 
husband. 

''  Oh  yes !"  I  replied,  though  I  told  a 
bit  of  a  story ;  then,  in  a  lower  tone,  I 
added  ^^that  I  had  always  thought  physi- 
cians were  poor." 

Dr.  Carter  laughed  and  assured  me 
that  he  had  not  taken  me  from  a  good 
home  witliout  having  the  means  of  sap- 
plying  an  equally  good  one  in  its  place. 
So  there  was  an  end  to  a  seconaof  my 
day-dreams — that  of  working   for  bi« 
sake,  of  sacrificing  my  tastes    that  I 
might  minister  to  his,  in  sliort»  of  be- 
coming a  heroine  in  some  way,  I  hardly 
knew  how. 
I  pleaded  fatigue  and  went  to  my  room. 
The  air  of  comfort  that  it  wore  pro- 
voked me,  and  I  shed  tears  as  my  fatora 
prospects  rose  before  me. 

I  was  to  settle  down  as  a  respectable 
married  woman — ^nothing  more. 

I,  who  had  imagined  that  my  wedding 
day  was  to  usher  in  a  series  of  unparal- 
leled trials  and  exertions,  through  whioh 
I  was  to  pass  triumphantly,  "winning 
golden  opinions  from  all  sorts"  of  peopl^ 
There  had  been  no  romance  in  my  en- 
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t — ^there  was  none  in  store  for 

hese  heart-rending  reflections 
nrnpted  by  steps  on  the  siair- 

ly  washed  my  eyes,  and  tried  to 
)rfal  when  my  husband  came  in, 
y  I  was  astonished  to  And  how 
gained  ray  composure,  and  how 
forgot  in'  his  conversation  on 
d  authors  as  he  showed  me  his 
>  and  well-arranged  hbrary,  tlie 
ible  fact  that  he  was  rich. 
d  just  taken  down  a  copy  of 
N"ight  Thoughts,  which  I  hastily 
»de,  declaring  "that  I  hated 
that  there  wasn't  a  word  of 
Q  his  whole  book,  and  that  I 
Ive  more  for  three  of  Byron's 
lines  than  for  four  hundred 
of  such  terribly  gloomy  prosaic 
put  into  the  blankest  of  blank 

0  all  of  which  he  was  listening 
nile,  when  the  rustle  of  a  silk 
rtled  us  both. 

sband  sprang  from  my  side  and 

1  me  to  the  stately  lady,  his 

d  often  spoken  of  his  mother, 
1  imagined  that  she  would  meet 
e  door,  clasp  me  in  her  warm 
calling  me  her  child,  and  pray- 
ly  happiness. 

)ften  pictured  to  myself  a  very 
bleau  of  this  kind,  but  as  I  saw 
)f  her  on  my  arrival,  I  had  con- 
lat  she  was  absent, 
(id,  I  judged  from  her  appear- 
nt  the  time  which  had  elapsed 
g  her  toilette,  and  I  should  as 
re  ventured  to  embrace  Pora- 
ar  as  to  dasp  that  stately  dame 
ms. 

.  she  Beemed  as  far  from  expect- 
iuch  demonstration.  I  took  her 
and  and  replied  to  her  comments 
eather  in  as  polite  and  frigid  a 
she  herself  used.  I  knew  at 
b  whatever  her  son  might  have 
3  was  far  from  falling  in  love 
at  first  sight,  and  I  was  equally 
.  my  feelings  towards  her  would 
)  under  the  head  of  unrequited 

as  soon  announced,  and  as  if  I 
uest,  she  led  the  way  to  the  tea- 
re  me  a  seat  by  the  aide  of  my 
and  took  her  place  at  the  head 
)le. 

eeks  fluslied  a  little  at  this  sum- 
>de  of  disi)Osing  of  me  and  my 
lity. 


I  never  was  ambitious  of  the  duties  of 
presiding  officer  at  any  poet,  particularly 
of  the  onerous  ones  devolving  on  the  oc- 
cupant of  the  post  of  honor  at  table,  and 
would  most  willingly  have  resigned  in 
favor  of  Madam  Garter  had  I  been  al- 
lowed the  privilege,  but  I  had  not  even 
the  empty  distinction  of  an  abdication^ 
even  if  it  were  a  forced  one,  offered  me. 
I  said  nothing,  however. 

But,  underneath  all  my  mother-in-law's 
scrupulous  politeness  towards  me,  I  dis- 
covered the  &ct  that  she  was  jealous  of 
me,  and  determined  to  yield  nothing  to 
me. 

''*'  If  this  is  a  declaration  of  war,  I  am 
ready,"  thought  I,  as  I  took  very  quietly 
my  cup  of  tea. 

As  weelu  passed,  I  found  that  her  tac- 
tics consisted  principally  in  assuming  a 
patronizing  manner  towards  me. 

She  very  kindly  assumed  the  task  of 
entertaining  the  ladies  who  called  on  me, 
and,  on  their  'departure,  informed  me  to 
whom  I  should  pay  the  greatest  atten- 
tion. 

One  lady  in  particular  she  had  warned 
me  against,  and,  though  not  very  favora- 
bly impressed  by  Mrs.  Bryan  on  her 
first  visit,  as  I  saw  it  annoyed  Madam 
Carter,  I  called  on  her  quite  soon. 

She  returned  my  visit  speedily.  I 
soon  found  that  she  sung  well,  and  very 
readily  complied  with  her  request  that 
we  should  learn  duets  together.  So 
that  we  soon  struck  up  quite  an  intimacy. 

My  husband's  time  was  very  much  oc- 
cupied, and  he  gave  himself  no  concern 
whatever  about  my  acquaintances.  This 
did  not  please  me.  In  fact  I  should  have 
infinitely  preferred  the  most  rigid  surveil- 
lance to  the  cool  indifference  which  he 
displayed. 

I  began  to  imagine  that  he  did  not 
love  me,  and  detennined  to  prove  him. 

I  had  imagined  that  where  love  exist- 
ed there  must  be  perfect  sympathy  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  in  all  their 
varying  moods,  but  when  I  was  moody, 
he  took  no  notice  of  it,  when  I  was  gay, 
he  smiled  indeed,  but  that  was  all;  in 
fact,  ho  was  always  the  same,  calm,  cheer- 
ful and  practical,  and  I  therefore  drew 
the  very  logical  conclusion  from  my  pre- 
mises that  he  did  not  love  me. 

**  Will  notliing  rouse  him?"  I  asked 
myself,  and  my  evil  genius  replied,  "if 
you  could  only  make  him  jealous,"  and  I 
resolved  to  try  the  experiment. 

Opportunity  was  not  long  wanting. 

Mr.  Oanning,  a  brother  of  Mrs.  Bryan, 
came  to  pay  his  uster  a  visit.    She  in- 
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trodaced  him  at  oucc  to  me,  and  I  found 
him  both  handsome,  talented  and  agreea- 
ble ;  ho  appeared  to  find  mo  equally  in- 
teresting, and  began  to  show  me  consi- 
derable attention. 

I  enlarged  on  bis  attractions,  both  of 
mind  and  person,  to  my  husband — he  only 
vawucd  in  reply;  but  my  mother-in-law 
looked  on  his  frequent  visits  with  far 
different  eyes. 

Mr.  Canning  was  not  slow  to  perceive 
Madam  Carter^s  dislike  to  him,  or  my  dis- 
like to  her,  and,  though  never  ungentle- 
manly,  it  was  evident  that  he  would  not 
pay  her  that  marked  deference  wliich  she 
demanded  of  her  acquaintances. 

She  had  not  as  yet  expressed  her  disap- 
probation of  lir.  tanning,  as,  in  fact,  she 
oould  brmg  nothing  positive  acainst  liim. 

One  night,  however,  when  we  had  been 
at  a  party  where  Mr.  Canning  had  been 
as  close  an  attendant  as  my  shadow,  my 
husband  informed  me  tliat  ho  wished  me 
to  be  less  intimate  both  with  Mi-s.  Bryan 
and  her  brother. 

I  replied  "  that  I  found  them  both 
agreeable  and  saw  no  reason  for  pursuing 
the  course  that  ho  reconimendcd." 

"  They  are  extremely  disagreeable  to 
my  mother,"  said  my  husband.  They  are 
extremely  agrceabU  to  your  tr //V  retort- 
ed I. 

"  My  mother  declares  that  she  will  not 
go  into  tlie  room  when  they  visit  here," 
&aid  he. 

*^  A  very  sensible  resolution  on  your 
motlier's  part,"  was  my  reply.  "  She  has 
heretofore  been  ])articularly  careful  to  bo 
present  on  sucli  occasions." 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  say,  then,  that  you 
persist  in  retaining  these  people  as  inti- 
mate friends  when  it  is  so  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  your  family  ?" 

"Say,  rather,  to  the  wishes  of  your 
mother,  and  I  reply  yes,  I  recognize  no 
right  that  she  has  to  dictate  from  mere 
CAprice,  who  shall  be  my  associates." 

"  15ut  it  is  no  mere  whim,  Sibyl.  Mrs. 
Bryan  hiis  always  been  accused  of  im- 
proprieties of  conduct,  to  say  tlie  least, 
and  lier  brother  is  said  to  be  really  un- 
principled." 

"  Nonsense!"  retorted  I ;  "some sewing 
circlo  gossip  of  a  few  tattling  old  ladies. 
I  shall  not  give  up  my  friends  for  such 
baseless  rumors." 

''  I  undcrst^tnd  you  to  .<*ay,  then,  decid- 
edly, that  you  intend  to  pursue  your  own 
c^mrsv.* — to  cling  to  these  people." 

*•  Place  your  request  to  give  them  up 
on  its  trtio  ground,  ;fu7(/w«»y»  and  I  might 
answer  dilFfrently.*' 


"Jealousy!"  repeated  my  hnsbftnd  in 
a  most  contemptuons  tone.  ^'So  yon 
have  imagined  me  Jealous.  It  is  no  lugh 
compliment,  when  the  oanse  of  it,  too,  ii 
supposed  to  be  a  brainless  pnppy,  lib 
Canning.  No,  Sibyl,  yon  haye  madi 
mistaken  me.  It  is  my  regard  for  mj 
wife  tliat  leads  me  to  warn  her  against 
two  unprincipled  persons." 

"  Say  in  compliance  with  your  mother's 
tci7^"I  replied,  "and  yon  will  tell  the 
truth." 

"  As  yon  will,"  he  answered  coldly; 
"  but  I  tell  you  I  will  be  obeyed.  If  yoa 
cannot  comply  with  a  request,  obey  i 
command.  Drop  these  people  at  onoe 
and  for  ever." 

"  Is  vour  mother  to  bo  mistress  here,  or 
am  I  ?"  I  exchiimcd  in  a  fit  of  ungoren- 
ablc  passion.  "  She  has  domineered  ova- 
mo  till  I  can  bear  it  no  longer.  "We  hate 
each  other.  We  cannot  breathe  nndor 
the  same  roof;  cither  she  or  I  must  go 
from  it." 

"  And  can  you  ask  me,  Sibyl,  to  tun 
my  motlier  from  my  honse— -she  who 
toiled  early  and  late  to  give  me  the  eda- 
cation  which  has  placed  me  where  I  now 
am — ^that  noble  mother,  who,  by  her 
needle,  gained  subsistence  for  hen^  tad 
children,  and  shall  I  now  be  the  base 
wretch  to  repay  her  with  ingratitade  \ 
Keverl  never!" 

"Whatever  she  may  havo  done  for 
you,"  I  rejoined,  "  she  has  never,  thank 
Ueaven !  done  aught  for  ine  that  I  mmt 
repay  with  servility.  She  mnst  be  of  a 
generous  soul,  indeed,  to  require  the  sab- 
jection  of  a  slave,  not  only  from  her  eon, 
but  from  her  son^a  wife.  Bow  before 
her,  if  you  will ;  I  will  neter  do  it." 

My  husband  made  no  reply.  He  pro- 
bably thought  that,  after  a  short  struggle, 
I  should  yield ;  but  no !  I  was  resolved. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  ride  with  Mr. 
Canning,  as  I  had  before  agreed  to  do; 
I  was  in  no  mood  to  play  the  agreeable, 
and  he,  to  my  surprise,  construed  my 
silence  and  dejection  into  a  regard  for 
him. 

I  speedily  checked  his  ia<iQlting  express 
sions  of  tenderness,  and  bade  him  cany 
me  home. 

I  now  saw  the  wisdom  of  my  h»- 
band's  counsel,  but  I  would  not  allow  my 
mother-in-law  to  suppose  that  lierwill 
had  been  obeyed. 

As  soon  as  I  reached  home  I  com- 
menced packing  my  trunk,  and,  having 
ordered  a  carriage,  I  wrote  a  note  for  my 
husband ;  it  ran  thus : 
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"  It  is  an  old  saying  of  that  old  fashion- 
ed hook,  the  Bible,  that  ^  a  man  shall 
leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife.'  You  have  decided  differ- 
ently. It  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  are 
right.  However  that  may  be,  we  must 
part.  That  you  may  be  happy  is  the 
"wbh  of  Sibyl  Oabtkb." 

This  I/olded  and  laid  upon  the  table, 
"where  it  would  meet  his  eye  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  professional  visit. 

I  had  just  finished  my  last  duties,  and 
was  expecting  the  carriage  every  mo- 
ment, when  the  door  opened  and  my 
husband  entered. 

He  looked  at  me,  habited  as  I  was  for 
my  journey,  with  no  little  surprise,  but 
said  nothing. 

His  eye  fell  on  the  note ;  he  opened  it, 
read  it  deliberately,  and  laid  it  down 
again. 

"  Is  this  Indeed  your  final  resolution  ?*' 
he  asked. 

"  It  Is,"  was  my  reply. 

He  was  silent  for  a  few  moments,  and 
I  would  have  given  worlds  to  have 
known  his  feelings,  but  his  countenance 
was  impenetrable. 

At  last  he  spoke. 

"  Any  settlement  that  you  may  pro- 
pose, through  your  lawyer,  shall  receive 
immediate  attention,"  he  said. 

I  bowed  coldly. 

This,  then,  was  the  thought  that  occu- 
pied him.  He  could  think  of  money 
matters  when  I  was  suffering  agonies  at 
parting  from  him. 

I  would  have  died  rather  than  receive 
one  penny  from  him. 

Just  then  the  carriage  came  to  the 
door. 

The  driver  took  my  trunk,  and  I  fol- 
lowed him;  my  husband  was  behind 
me,  though  I  did  not  know  it. 

He  lifted  me  kindly  into  the  carriage, 
and  said  a  few  fi^iendly  good-by  words. 

The  driver  cracked  his  whip,  and  we 
were  parted  for  ever. 

I  sank  back  in  the  coach,  and  wept 
bitterly. 

I  knew  that  my  husband  supposed  me 
to  be  going  to  my  aunt's,  but  I  had  no 
such  idea. 

I  would  go  somewhere,  I  cared  not 
where,  so  nobody  knew  me,  and  there  I 
would  earn  my  living. 

In  the  cars  I  matured  my  plans.  I 
would  go  to  Boston — from  thence,  to  some 
place  as  music  teacher. 

I  went  to  the  Revere  House,  where  I 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  southern 
lady,  a  teacher  in  a  seminary  at  the 


South,  and,  under  an  assumed  name,  en- 
gaged to  accompany  her  as  a  teacher. 

I  went  with  her,  and  never  was  there 
a  sadder  heart  than  mine  during  the  nine 
months  that  I  spent  there. 

I  had  ample  leisure  to  view  my  con- 
duct in  its  true  light,  and  I  saw  much  to 
condemn.  But  what  should  I  do  ?  Must 
I  live  on  so  for  ever?  I  asked  myself. 
I  cannot ;  my  whole  soul  would  crj-  out ; 
bat  I  made  no  definite  plans. 

Taking  up  a  newspaper,  one  day,  I  saw 
a  paragraph  which  spoke  of  the  sovwe 
illness  of  Dr.  Carter. 

"  He  may  die,"  I  gasped,  "  and  never 
foraive  me." 

fte  thought  was  agony.  All  false 
pride  was  forgotten. 

I  started  immediately  for  home,  travel- 
ling day  and  night,  pursued  by  the  har- 
rowing thought  that  he  might  die  before 
I  reached  him. 

I  inquired,  as  if  I  were  a  common  ac- 
quaintance, at  Binghampton,  if  he  were 
living. 

Thank  God  1  he  was. 

It  waa  night,  but  I  hurried  up  to  that 
well-known  house,  on  foot  and  alone. 

I  ran  through  the  streets.  I  entered 
the  house,  and  walked  softly  up  to  his 
chamber. 

There  he  lay,  sleeping ;  his  mother  by 
his  bedside,  where  his  wife  should  have 
been. 

Her  head  was  bent  forward,  and  she 
did  not  see  me  as  I  glided  to  his  side. 

He  tossed  uneasily.  "  Sibyl  1"  he  mur- 
mured in  his  sleep. 

"  I  am  here,"  I  whispered  in  his  ear, 
fbr  I  oould  bear  it  no  longer. 

He  opened  his  eyes,  fixed  them  on  me 
with  a  look  of  love,  sprang  forward,  and 
fell  back  fainting. 

"Woman  I  yon  have  killed  him  I" 
shrieked  his  mother. 

But  it  was  not  so.  The  shock  had 
indeed  been  a  great  one,  but  he  soon  re- 
gained his  consciousness. 

There  was  no  need  of  words  tlien; 
all  was  forgotten.  He  could  not  bear  to 
have  me  leave  his  side,  and  I  was  happy 
nowhere  else. 

I  had  become  very  humble,  for  I  bowed 
myself  to  my  mother-in-law.  Was  she 
not  his  mother  ? 

My  husband  slowly  recovered,  and 
when  I  would  have  spoken  of  the  past, 
and  begged  his  for^veness,  he  replied — 

"  Forgive  me,  too,  Sibyl,  for  my  sever- 
ity. We  have  both  suffered  much,  but 
we  have  loved  much;  and  we  have 
learned  a  great  lesson-— that  of  mutual 
forbearance." 


S04  [8flp 


THE   WEEDEB. 

**nie  lerTADt  earnestly  deilreth  the  ihadow.**' 


"  rpHE  morn  is  past,  and  yet  tho  weeds  are  thick, 
X  And  the  fierce  Augnst  sun  pours  on  me  bnminglj. 
0  God  1"  she  said^  *^  send,  send  that  shadow  quick, 
Which  I  desire  so  yearningly. 

"  For  me  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day, 

And  a  stern  master  who  doth  show  no  lenity; 
For  him  rich  pleasure-lands  stretch  far  away, 
With  groYes  of  cool  serenity. 

"Above  his  meadows,  into  golden  air. 

The  rounded  knoll  uplift  its  ffreen  protuberance, 
And  ripening  harvests  wave  and  toss  their  hair. 
In  golden-tressed  exuberance. 


"  There  are  cool  woodlands,  in  whose  dusk  arcades 
The  very  noonday  seems  of  twilight  emulous ; 
No  heat  wins  there,  but,  in  the  silent  glades. 
The  silent  dews  hang  tremulous. 

"  There  the  tall  tulip  crests  the  glorious  scene. 
The  stately  monarch  of  those  sylvan  txalaces ; 
And  its  strong  arms,  like  priests  in  ferial  green. 
Lift  up  their  golden  chalices. 

^*  Through  the  thick  leaves  the  tempered  sunbeams  sift, 
And  pleasant  shades  are  o^er  the  sward  distributed ; 
There  worms  may  crawl ;  there  thistle-down  may  drift, 
And  I — I  am  prohibited. 


"  I  faint  with  toil ;  yet  keep  my  faith  to  all, 

Thongli  none  save  God,  regardeth  me  observantly. 
Father!"  she  cried,  "when  will  that  shadow  fall. 
For  which  I  pine  so  fervently  ?" 

Then  came  a  shadow ;  but  'twas  icv  cold. 
As  of  some  swart,  dread  angel  o  er  her  hovering ; 

It  wreathed  around  her  with  voluminous  fold. 
And  wrapped  her  in  its  covering. 

Chill  though  it  was,  she  hailed  it  with  a  smile; 

And,  worn  by  years  and  grief  and  long  infirmity, 
L«\-  down  beneath  it,  slept  a  little  while. 

And  wakened  in  eternity. 
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THE     PROPER     SPHERE     OF     MEN. 

(A.  LETTEB  FROM  ONI  OF  THB  "  STBOXO  lONDBD.'') 


To  Vu  EdUor  qf  Pxdnainfa  MbwOdy. 

IN  looking  over  an  article  on  "  Woman 
and  the  Woman^s  Movement,'*  in  one 
of  the  early  numbers  of  your  excellent 
joarnol,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
the  following  passage : — 

"  Altogetlier  it  appears  to  ns  that  these 
amiable  and  precipitate  ladies  have  exhi- 
bited a  complete  misapprehension  of  the 
genius  of  their  own  sex,  which  by  the 
way  is  a  fact  not  to  be  wondered  at^ 
for  each  sex  finds  in  the  other  its  own 
best  appreciation.  Woman  no  doubt  has 
a  much  wiser  sense  of  what  is  manly 
than  man  himself  has,  because  she  sur- 
veys him  from  without,  and  gathers  up 
the  scattered  rays  of  his  character  in 
one  full  and  symmetric  impression.  She 
has  no  private  biases  to  deflect  her  vi- 
sion. So  it  is  with  man  in  respect  to 
woman.  His  spontaneous  impression  of 
woman  is  much  truer  than  her  own." 

If  your  correspondent  is  right — and 
there  can  be  no  aoubt  of  it — tlie  stron- 
ger sex  ought  to  be  permitted  to  take  an 
occasional  glance  at  themselves  in  the 
rnirror  of  a  woman's  judgment.  It  is  a 
pity  that  this  "  full  and  symmetric  im- 
pression" should  be  for  ever  veiled  from 
sight,  and  this  "wiser  sense  of  what  is 
manly,"  concealed  from  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  most  need  its  suggestions. 

Man  has  shown  no  reluctance  to  be- 
come the  instructor  and  counsellor  of 
woman.  On  the  contrary,  having  made 
the  most  profound  and  comprehensive 
researches  into  the  subject  of  her  nature, 
capacities,  and  consequent  duties  to  him- 
self, he  has  not  been  backward  in  pro- 
claiming the  results  of  his  investigations ; 
nor  has  he  failed  to  bestow  upon  our  do- 
cile sex,  the  inestimable  favor  of  a  con- 
tin  nal  reiteration  of  the  same.  In  his 
ordinary,  common  sense  moods,  he  has 
closely  observed  woman  in  every  possi- 
ble position  and  relation  that  the  parlor, 
nursery  and  kitchen  admit  of ;  in  his  po- 
etic moments,  he  has  contemplated  her  at 
a  dii^tance,  with  a  half- shut  eye,  and 
fancied  her  to  be  a  divinity  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  virtues  and  graces ;  anon, 
with  a  bold  stride  he  has  "  explored  the 
deepest  recesses"  of  her  being,  thrusting 
his  cane  into  every  comer  of  her  men- 
tal and  moral  constitution ;  again,  with 
"scientific  purpose,"  he  has  subjected 


her  to  anatomical  inspection,  till  at 
length  her  "  Whole  life  and  Environ- 
ment have  been  laid  open  and  elucidated. 
Scarcely  a  fragment  or  fibre  of  soul, 
body  and  possessions,  but  has  been  pro- 
bed, dissected,  distilled,  dessicated,  and 
scientifically  decomposed."  The  tery 
ethereal  spirit  of  her  has  recently  been 
detected  and  detained  by  "victorious 
analysis  of  one  of  our  first  clergymen," 
and  found  to  be  identical  with  the  "  es- 
senee  of  the  Beatitude^J*^  The  same  che- 
mioo-clerical  genius  has,  by  a  kind  of 
transcendental  inspiration,  come  to  a 
pretty  near  guess,  as  to  the  reason  "  why 
God  ever  made  a  woman  I" 

So  watchful  are  these  self-appointed 
guardians  of  the  female  portion  of  man- 
kind, that  they  let  slip  no  opportunity 
of  showing  us  to  ourselves,  even  when 
we  least  expect  it.  In  sermon  and  essay, 
and  newspaper,  in  the  grave  theological  re- 
view and  the  lively  magazine,in  the  heavy 
u>me  and  the  humble  tract,  they  treat  us 
to  a  homily,  or  at  least  drop  a  sufficient 
hint,  touching  our  "  sphere  and  duties." 
If  a  literary  or  scientific  gentleman  pre- 
sents himself  before  a  mixed  audience  as 
a  lecturer,  whatever  be  the  subject,  he 
is  aknost  sure,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress, to  tell  the  women  what  he  thinks 
of  them.  If  the  speaker  is  a  grave  and 
dignified  man,  it  requires  often  an  ad- 
mirable degree  of  ingenuity  to  fasten 
properly  such  an  episodical  matter  to 
the  main  subject.  With  the  humorist  it 
is  easier.  He  always  takes  care  to  fill 
the  i>ocket8  of  his  memory  with  a  num- 
ber of  light  squibs  to  fling  among  the 
audience,  and  keep  their  attention  awake, 
aftef  the  same  fashion  as  "  Young  Amer- 
ica," on  Fourth  of  July  days,  scatters 
little  fireworks  on  the  side-walks,  which 
pop  and  fiz  unexpectedly  under  the  feet 
of  passers.  At  charitable  and  philan- 
thropic meetings,  it  is  customary  to  ad- 
dress a  paragraph  of  the  public  exhorta- 
tion to  women,  thus  intimating  that  the 
rest  of  the  discourse  to  which  they  had 
been  listening  had  no  application  to 
them. 

Let  a  woman,  "with rash  hand  in  evil 
hour,"  put  forth  a  book.  Lo!  the  golden 
opportunity  is  seized  upon  for  a  new 
batch  of  articles  called   reviews,    but 
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\rhich  tnrn  ont  to  be  o?9ay9  on  woman- 
hood. TIio  analysis  is  repeated,  the 
depths  are  again  pounded,  the  essence 
distilled,  the  snbtilo  spirit  caiiji^ht,  the 
old  sermon  of  domestic  duties  furbished 
up  with  a  new  text,  and  preached  over 
again  to  the  patient  and  much-enduring 
sisterhfwd.  A  good  s*ized  volnmo  on  the 
natural  characteristics  of  woman  might 
be  compile<l  from  the  press  notices  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  alone.  The  question 
of  her  capacity  to  write  a  i)roper  novel 
at  all,  the  kind  she  may  with  safety 
attempt,  her  deficiency  of  humor,  lier 
lack  of  ability  to  construct  a  plot,  these, 
and  similar  matters,  are  definitively 
settled.  Now,  though  extremely  grate- 
ful for  the  smallest  attentions  from  the 
lords  of  creation,  we  should  like  to  see, 
as  a  curiosity  merely,  some  production 
of  a  "  female  pen"  reviewed  as  a  work 
of  art ;  the  preliminary  process  of  fusing 
the  whole  sisterhood  in  the  crucible 
being  omitted.  But  we  have  long  since 
despaired  of  the  appearance  of  such  a 
remarkable  literary  phenomenon. 

Verily  the  debt  of  obligation  which 
the  weaker  sex  owes  the  stronger  is  very 
great.  All  women  have  now  found  out 
what  they  are,  of  what  they  are  capable, 
in  what  their  duty  and  highest  happi- 
ness consi>t,  and,  best  of  all,  the  way  to 
please  the  men !  That  mysterious  thing, 
of  which  we  have  heard  so  often,  "<Ad 
secret  of  our  pmccr^^"*  has  been  fully  and 
clearly  explained.  We  have  been  told 
by  our  advisers  in  what  ways  we  may 
become  "  charming,"  and  in  what  ways 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  our  "  charms." 
Sapient  editors  have  informed  us,  also, 
what  things  they  would  not  like  to  have 
tlieir  wives  do;  so  that  we  need  no 
longer  limit  our  ambition  to  attempts  at 
pleasing  our  several  husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers,  but  aspire  after  the  com- 
mendations of  all  men.  What  glory  is 
ours !  We  are  the  last  and  most  perfect 
work  of  God ;  sprung  from  the  rib  of  an 
Adam — the  rib  nearest  his  lieart,  we  are 
told— and  at  length,  after  six  thousand 
years  of  tuition,  we  are  flattered,  in  some 
quarters,  as  having  "  risen"  to  an  equality 
with  man ! 

We  are  impelled  to  make  a  small  in- 
stalment in  return  for  the  numerous 
favors  we  have  received.  We  offer  it  in 
the  current  coin,  which  thougli  some- 
what worn,  bears  the  familiar  stamp. 

Ever  since,  in  our  childhood  we 
laughed  at  the  philosopher  who  would 
have  produced  gourds  on  oak  trees  and 
acorns  on  vines,  aud  at  the  cat  who  at- 


tempted to  play  fine  lady,  we  hare  beeo 
convinced  of  the  propriety  and  wisdom 
of  conforming  to  JNature,  and  moving  in 
the  sphere  indicated  by  creative  intelli- 
gence. Mature  years  have  strengtlieniBd 
the  conviction.  All  things,  all  beings 
have  a  sphere  of  action  to  which  they 
are  suited;  only  in  tlieir  own  place  are 
they  beautiful  and  nsefal ;  ont  of  it,  they 
are  uosightly  and  absurd.  *^  Thing?  are 
not  huddled  and  lumped,  but  sundered 
and  individual.  A  bell  and  a  plondi 
have  each  their  nse,  and  neither  can  do 
the  office  of  the  other.  Water  is  good 
to  drink,  coal  to  bnm,  wool  to  wear,  but 
wool  cannot  be  drunk,  nor  water  qnin, 
nor  coal  eaten.  The  wise  man  shows  hid 
wisdom  in  separation,  in  gradation ;  and 
his  scale  of  creatures  and  of  merits  is 
as  wide  as  Nature."  "Nature  pardons 
no  mistakes;  her  yea  is  yea,  her  nay, 
nay."  Now,  what  is  the  aflhrnation  of 
Nature,  concerning  the  sphere  of  action, 
suited  to  the  male  porUon  of  the  human 
race  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
be  found  by  a  recurrence  to  the  facts  of 
man^s  mental  and  physical  constitutioD. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  equality  of  man  to 
woman.  We  waive  the  question,  or 
yield  the  point,  and  allow  that  he  is  not 
inferior  to  us.  But  he  is  diflSerent 
^^Uis  muscular  system  is  firmer  and 
more  powerful;  his  chest  wider,  his 
lungs  more  capacious  and  stronger. 
The  female  form  is  more  slender;  the 
bones  are  smaller ;  the  heart  and  arterial 
B3'8tem  weaker;  the  venous  and  lym- 
phatic systems  predominate,  and  thus  the 
contour  is  more  rounded,  forming  the 
waving  line ;  the  whole  proportion  of  the 
body  is  smaller  and  more  delicate. 
Ilence  the  form  of  man  conreys  the  idea 
of  strength ;  the  form  of  woman  that  of 
beauty." 

Han  is  active ;  woman,  passive ;  man 
aims  at  distant  objects;  he  generalizes, 
fonns  extensive  plans,  and  occupies  him- 
self with  abstract  subjects.  Woman  in- 
terests herself  in  the  concrete,  the  par- 
ticular, the  practical.  Man  is  qniok  and 
violent  in  his  passions,  woman  quiet  and 
patient.  Woman  strives  to  effect  her 
objects  by  kindness  or  by  cunning,  man 
by  force. 

Man  interests  himself  in  public  aflUrs; 
woman  prefers  domestic  life,  and  in  her 
function  of  maternity  occupies  a  centre 
of  influence  superior  in  importance  to 
any  Uiat  man  citn  hope  to  gain.  There, 
in  her  retirement,  she  swavs  the  sceptre 
of  the  world.    Silent  and  unieenf  like 
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that  Tital  force  which  clothes  the  world 
with  verdure,  slie  vivifies  and  organ- 
izes the  human  race.  What  she  heeames^ 
Booietj.  is.  If  man  is  excluded  from  this 
important  position,  it  is  that  he  may  be 
better  fitted  for  his  own  "appropriate 
sphere,"  that  of  supplying  the  wants, 
and  ministering  to  the  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  woman.  His  superior  strength 
of  nerve  and  muscle  has  its  use  in  doing 
the  world's  hard  work — levelling  the 
forest ;  smoothing  the  highway ;  tilling 
the  earth ;  navigating  the  ocean ;  taming 
the  elements,  and  fighting  the  great  bat- 
tle with  nature  and  himself,  for  freedom 
and  civilization.  These,  and  the  like 
labors  Nature  has  fitted  him  for,  and,  by. 
tJiat  fitness,  imperatively  calls  upon  him 
to  porfomL 

Man  has  vigor  and  comprehensiveness 
of  intellect.  He  writes  epics,  discovers 
mathematical  truths,  and  constructs  sys- 
tems of  philosophy  and  of  government ; 
he  invents  machines,  theologies,  and  the 
plots  of  novels.  He  has  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  calls  '^  judgment,'*^  while  there  is 
a  want  of  that  quickness  of  decision  that 
is  often  observed  in  woman.  The  con- 
clusions that  women  reach  by  one  electric 
flash  of  unerring  instinct,  men  tug  after 
with  the  slow  and  respectable  movements 
of  oxen .  Man  is  deficient  in  emotion  and 
afiTection.  His  tears  do  not  flow  readily, 
and  in  the  strength,  purity  and  faithful- 
ness of  his  domestic  attachments,  he  is 
quite  inferior.  He  is  less  susceptible  to 
religious  influences  than  woman.  In  a 
society  in  which  the  church  and  state  are 
disjoined,  and  the  observance  of  religious 
rites  entirely  voluntary,  he  is  much  more 
negligent  of  them  than  is  woman. 

It  requires  but  a  glance  at  the  mascu- 
line man  to  perceive,  that  though  he 
does  not  combine  in  himself  all  human 
excellences,  he  is  strong,  and  brave,  and 
far-seeing.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
all  men  of  all  times,  whatever  be  their 
individual  characteristics  or  tendencies, 
whatever  the  measure  of  their  capacities, 
onght  to  be  engaged  in  such  labors,  either 
bodily  or  mentaJ,  as  are  suited  to  the 
Herculean  powers  of  their  sex.  There 
must  be  no  doffing  the  lion*s  skin  to  spin 
with  Omphalo.  "  fTature  pardons  no  mis- 
takes." She  has  formed  the  male  man 
to  do  the  hard  work  and  the  hard  think- 
ing of  the  world,  and  whenever  he  forsakes 
his  proper  business,  the  interests  of  so- 
ciety must  suffer  in  consequence. 

It  is  undeniable  that  there  are  multi- 
tudes of  men  (weak  minded  men)  who 
condescend  to  light  and  easy  pursuits, 


far  more  suitable  to  the  delicate  percep- 
tions, the  instinctive  tact,  and  aptness  for 
detail  which  characterize  woman.  This 
is  a  growing  evil  and  needs  to  be  checked. 
Instead  of  "  fulfiUing  their  mission,"  by 
performing  those  onerous  tasks  that  are 
too  heavy  and  exhausting  for  the  delicate 
constitution  of  woman,  and  unsuited  to 
her  higher  nature,  men  have  undertaken 
a  great  variety  of  manufactures  requiring 
neither  strength  of  muscle  nor  vigor  of 
intellect.  They  have  condescended  to 
petty  shop-keeping,  to  the  vending  of 
laces,  and  ribbons,  and  dolls'  heads. 
Fancy  the  sinewy  arm  and  strong  hand 
of  a  man  deploying  webs  of  gauzy  tex- 
ture before  the  eyes  of  lady  customers, — 
and  worse  yet,  with  "large  brain,"  cap- 
able of  I  know  not  what  "  generaliza- 
ticms,"  deducting  the  cent  a  yard,  "  be- 
cause it  is  you  1" 

An  hour  ago,  I  dismissed  from  my 
door  a  stalwart  youth,  equipped  for  the 
battle  of  life,  with  a  smalt  tin  trunk  full 
of  various  colored  buttons.  Fy  on  him! 
Is  not  the  Hoosao  yet  to  be  tunnelled — 
the  North  Pole  to  be  reached — ^the  Paci- 
fic railroad  and  Atlantic  telegraph  to  be 
constructed — ^perpetual  motion  and  the 

?uadrature  of  the  circle  to  be  arrived  at? 
f  these  things  are  too  high  for  him,  lot 
him  chop  wood,  become  the  "  chamber- 
maid of  cattle,"  or  vindicate  his  growing 
beard  in  some  way.  "  We  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty"  to  warn  the  public  against  the 
dangerous  example  of  these  pedestrian 
seUers  of  buttons  and  sewing  silk.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  a  very  harmless  thing  when 
only  now  and  then  an  tmsexed  mascu- 
line takes  a  fancy  to  so  small  a  business, 
but  suppose  any  considerable  number  of 
men  should  forsake  their  "  proper  sphere" 
to  engage  in  such  pnrsnits;  in  short 
(for  our  reason  and  rhetoric  may  as  well 
jump  at  once  to  the  customary  climax), 
we  should  not  like  to  have  "  our  hus- 
band" peddle  buttons,  and  therefore  it  is 
nnbeooming  for  any  man  to  do  so. 

Men  have  invaded  the  province  of 
woman,  by  assuming  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  public  schools  for  children, 
wherever  such  schools  exist.  Now,  if 
there  is  a  man,  in  one  of  all  our  fair 
States,  that  does  not  know  that  the 
jpeeuliar^  eapecial  business  of  all  women, 
at  all  ages,  and  under  all  circumstances, 
is  to  take  care  of  children,  "  to  mould  the 
rising  generation,"  to  train  up  the  future 
men  of  the  Republic  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  that  man  must  be  extremely 
ignorant.  Of  course  he  does  not  "  take 
the  papers."     But   women,  even    the 
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mothers  of  the  children,  are  shot  out  from 
all  legitimate  iuliuenoe  over  the  public 
schooid.  We  ought  not  to  submit  to 
this.  Tlie  next  thing,  we  shall  find  the 
nursery  itself  invaded,  and  men  will  take 
the  very  pap-spoon  and  bib  from  our 
hands.  If  "  tlie  men"  are  reallv  sincere 
when  thcv  say  that  our  especial  mission 
is  to  mould  the  characters  and  form  the 
minds  and  manners  of  the  young,  we  may 
ln)pe  to  live  to  see  the  dawn  of  the  day 
when  their  ox-paced  "judgment''  shall 
slowly  bring  them  to  the  conclusion, 
that,  if  woman  is  to  train  and  educate 
the  future  men  of  the  Republic,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  her  to  have  the  legal  and 
pecuniary  means  of  doing  so.  liut  our 
feminine  impulsiveness  is  such  that  wo 
can  liardly  refrain  from  goading  on  the 
deliberative  sex  a  little,  on  this  subject. 

"  We  are  willing  that  a"  man  "should 
dabble  in  ink  and  write  books  so  long  as 
his  doing  so  does  not  involve  the"  tci/e^s 
"comfort,"  but  let  his  books  always  be 
of  the  masculine  order — vigorous— ori- 
ginal— humorous — profound.  Dreams, 
and  fancies,  and  reveries,  though  beauti- 
ful as  the  fringes  of  the  morning  clond, 
and  sparkling  as  the  early  dew,  are  not 
for  him.  Shallowness  of  thought,  and 
inconsequential  arguments  are  unpardon- 
able in  the  strong-minded  sex.  We  can- 
not Ibrgive  the  man  who  is  so  unwise  as 
tr)  offer  to  the  reading  public,  weak  and 
worthless  trash.  He  had  better  follow 
the  ploufrh,  stand  at  the  anvil,  or  even 
sit  and  lean  his  "  large  brain"  against 
the  wall,  like  poor  Mr.  Jellyby. 

Weak-minded  men,  in  long  clothes, 
under  any  circumstances,  are  our  aver- 
situi.  We  cannot  tell  why  it  is  so — ^buf 
the  fooling  arises  spontaneously.  So 
strong  is  this  feeling  that  we  cannot  con- 
template the  si)cctacle  of  a  man  "  out  of 
his  sphere"  even  in  imagination,  with- 
out cxi)eriencing  it  Who  has  not  felt 
how  much  epic  grandeur  is  lost  to  the 
Iliad  by  that  unaccountable  episode  of 
Hector  and  Andromache?  Is  it  not  a 
warrior's  business  to  fight  battles?  Hec- 
tor laying  the  plumed  crest  on  the  ground 
wliile  "he  takes  the  baby  I"  Hector 
pausing  in  his  career  to  toss  the  little  cry- 
ing tliinc  in  the  air,  and  talk  "  babv  talk  " 
to  it !  What  an  absurd  scene !  What  a 
moment  of  weakness  I  No  wonder,  when 
Hector  so  far  forgot  his  "sphere"  and 
becomes  such  a  feminine  man,  that 
"  Troy's  proud  walls"  should  "  t<ktter  to 
their  fall!" 

My  noighbor,  a  husband  and  father,  em- 
broiders in  Berlin  wool.    His  ottonians 


and  chairs  are  extremely  well  done  for 
masculine  fingers,  but  were  be  to  become 
sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  has  lost  all 
his  "charms"  in  our  eyes,  and  that  "we 
should  not  like  to  have  car"  husband 
"  do  so,"  doubtless  he  wonld  give  up 
worsted  work  at  once,  and  fill  up  hid  lei- 
sure moments  witli  the  more  manly 
amusements  of  whittling  sticks,  smoking 
cigars,  gyrating  on  one  leg  of  his  chair, 
or  hanging  from  the  mantel-piece  by  his 
pedal  extremities. 

My  friend  R ^  a  distinguished  bo- 
tanist, has  foimd  a  new  kind  of  violet— a 
red  violet!  He  is  in  raptures.  His 
"broad  chest "  expands  with  dulighv— 
his  "  arterial "  circulation  is  quickened— 
a  soft  glow  of  pleasure  lights  up  and 
beautifies  his  massive,  craggy  features, 
like  sunlight  on  a  rock.  It  will  do  no 
harm  as  long  as  it  is  only  our  eccentric 
friend ;  but  suppose  tlie  masculine  world 
at  large  sliould  quit  their  "sphere,"  and 
rush  to  the  wtunls — not  to  fell  trees  and 
haul  logs,  but  to  [)ick  violets  and  admire 
their  velvet  petals !  We  shrink  from  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  possibility!  If 
the  men  take  to  hunting  violets,  tlio 
women  of  course  will  have  to  out  timber, 
and  shoot  partridges,  and  hunt  squirrels. 
My  friend  must  be  exhorted  to  suppress 
hLs  dangerous  example. 

Things  and  i)ersons  do  become  very 
much  jostled  and  out  of  place  sometimes. 
One  of  the  "emancipated  " — one  of  those 
women  who  have  very  properly  been 
tcnned  strong-minded — ^but  one  whose 
fragile  delicacy  of  body  is  so  extreme 
that  it  might  satisfy  the  most  ardent 
admirer  of  female  weakness  and  lielp- 
lessnoss,  was  rusticating  in  some  country 
place.  During  a  solitary  ramble  she 
happened  to  find  herself  in  a  field  with  a 
herd  of  "  moderately  excited  "  cattle.  A 
fiery  bull  began  to  approach  her,  evi- 
dently with  exceedingly  "  hostile  inten- 
tions." I  do  not  know  whctlier  "a 
small  Jfoy^"*  was  in  sight  or  not.  Bnt 
very  much  at  variance  with  what  Mr. 
Somebody  has  ingeniously  supposed  a 
"  strong-minded  "  lady  would  do  in  such 
circumstances,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on  the 
glaring  orbs  of  the  enraged  animal,  and 
commence<l  a  backward  retreat  to  the 
nearest  fence.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
these  two  persons  could  not  have  chan- 
ged places.  The  "broad-chested  and 
largo-brained"  man  should  have  looked 
the  bull  out  of  countenance,  and  thelad^ 
gjithered  red  violets.  Then  these  inci- 
dents, instead  of  being  picturesque,  would 
have  been  proper.    The  man  and  the 
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woman  wonld  have  been  each  in  their 
place,  and  we  slionld  not  be  driven  to 
adopt  one  of  two  absurd  theories — 
namely,  that  tlie  essential  elements  of 
human  nature  are  the  same  in  both 
sexes — or,  that  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  sex  of  the  soul  does  not  corres- 
pond to  that  of  the  body. 

Women  are  generally  thought  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  religious  influences 
than  men.  Besides  their  natural  supe- 
riority in  this  respect,  they  enjoy  all 
their  lives  the  privilege  of  hearing  the 
exhortations  of  that  sex,  who  profess  to 
be  less  inclined  to  religion  than  them- 
selves. They  are  told  that  religion  is 
consonant  to  their  peculiar  nature  and 
characteristics — ^that  they  owe  an  obliga- 
tion to  Ohristianity  for  elevating  their 
sex  to  companionship  with  men — and 
that  religion  is  a  source  of  consolation 
and  support  under  trials.  We  make  one 
or  two  extracts  from  a  little  book  lately 
published  by  one  of  our  best  and  most 
emi  nent  advisers : 

'\When  the  word  wife  is  first  spoken, 
woman^s  position  in  the  world  is  com- 
pletely changed.  She  has  placed  her 
happiness  in  the  keeping  of  another,  and 
the  whole  complexian  of  her  life  is  fixed^ 
for  good  or  evil,  according  to  the  charac^ 
ter  of  him  to  whom  she  has  surrendered 
her  liberty  J*"*  ♦  *  ♦  "  Even  where  man 
is  the  greater  sinner,  woman  is  the  great- 
er sufferer.  She  is  physically  the  weaker, 
and  the  strength  of  man,  if  unrestrained 
by  principle,  compels  her  to  submit  to 
insult  and  suffering.  She  is  confined  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  home,  and  is  there 
subject  to  petulance,  angery  and  unrea- 
sonable demands,  and  even  to  vile  treat- 
ment, from  men  who  are  stupid  enough 
to  feel  themselves,  and  sometimes  brutish 
enough  to  call  themselves,  her  masters. 
In  a  community  where  licentiousness 
prevaibi,  where  dissipation  is  fashionable, 
and  the  dram-shop  a  place  of  daily  re- 
sort, you  may  see  disorder  and  conten- 
tion in  the  streets,  and  evidences  enough 
of  the  prevailing  corruption  may  meet 
your  eye  and  ear ;  but  if  you  would  know 
the  worst,  follow  the  drunkard  to  his 
liome ;  see  his  children  shrink  away  from 
his  approach;  see  his  wife  weeping  for 
herself  and  for  them ;  but  thoughtful  of 
him,  receiving  him  with  kindness,  yet 
repaid  with  a  curse  or  a  blow, — bound 
t'j  him,  even  in  his  degraded  state,  by 
en  amazing  fondness,  which  makes  her 
at  once  his  victim  and  his  slave.  If  the 
"wife  is  unreasonable  and  wicked,  the 
husband  may  escape  from  her,  and  in 


active  pursuits  of  industry,  or  the  gay 
companionship  of  the  world,  find  partial 
relief.  But  for  her  there  is  no  retreat, 
no  escape :  nay,  the  very  nobleness  of 
her  nature,  and  the  disinterestedness  of 
her  affections,  sometimes  prevent  hei 
from  accepting  deliverance,  if  offered ; 
and  through  the  long  dreary  day,  with 
persevering  care  and  decreasing  means, 
she  is  compelled  to  labor,  in  sorrow  of 
heart,  in  mortification  of  soul,  until  the 
closing  hours  bring  back  the  suffer- 
ing." ♦  ♦  ♦  "If  woman  understands 
her  own  nature,  or  her  own  interests, 
she  will  be  religious  herself,  and  do  all 
she  can  to  promote  reli^on." 

That  is  to  say,  there  is  but  one  source 
of  earthly  happiness  for  woman — one 
single  interest — that  of  domestic  life. 
To  foster  any  tastes  not  in  the  matri- 
monial direction;  to  acquire  pecuniary 
independence;  to  seek  for  gratification 
from  the  study  of  nature,  or  history,  or 
philosophy,  or  art ;  none  of  these  things 
are  expected  of  woman.  Her  business 
is  to  get  well  married.  If  she  fail  in 
this — and  there* is  terrible  danger,  not 
so  much  of  not  getting  married  at  a\\  as 
of  marrying  a  bad  man — all  is  lost. 
Woman  ought  to  be  a  friend  to  religion, 
to  diminish  the  chances  of  so  unhappy  a 
lot,  as  well  as  to  support  her  under  its 
trials. 

It  is  plain  that  these  considerations  do 
not  apply  with  equal  force  to  men.  I 
do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  of  a  man's 
being  exhorted  to  become  religious,  in 
order  to  console  him  for  having  made  a 
bad  match  I  As  religion  is  not  peculi- 
arly binding  on  men ;  as  it  is  not  pecu- 
liarly necessary  to  them;  as  it  is  not 
especially  adapted  to  their  character- 
istics ;  as  they  may,  in  case  of  domestic 
unhappiness,  escape  to  the  club-room 
and  tavern,  we  may  argue  (following  our 
models)  that  they  need  not  concern  them  • 
selves  about  it  at  all.  They  should  leave 
that  to  the  women.  "  Is  there  a  pew  to 
be  hired  in  your  church  ?"  I  overheard 
one  man  asking  another.  "  I  should  like 
to  hire  one ;  I  don't  often  attend  church 
myself,  but  I  should  like  a  pew  for  my 
wife  and  family."  Said  another,  when, 
commencing  business  in  a  new  place,  he 
wished  to  become  popular,  "  I  wish  to 
have  it  understood  that  my  wife  is  ortho- 
dox ;  but,"  added  he,  slyly,  "  she  is  not 
a  whit  more  so  than  you  and  I  are." 
Several  vears  ago  the  newspapers  in- 
formed the  public  that  the  wife  of  a  pre- 
sidential candidate  had  joined  the  Bap- 
tist Church.    The  item  went  the  rounds 
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of  the  papers,  with  otlicr  electioneering 
capita],  and  no  doubt  had  its  effect. 
Such  men  as  these  understand  the  thing. 
In  cAse  of  any  \t&c\\  in  a  future  life,  they 
no  doubt  expect  to  esca|)e  on  tlic  shoul- 
ders of  their  wives,  as  did  the  men  of  a 
certain  besieged  city,  mentioned  by  Ad- 
dison,— the  city  being  about  to  be  re- 
duced to  nshes  by  tlie  be!)iegen«,  and  the 
women  being  mercifully  allowed  to  escape 
with  wliatever  they  could  carry  off.  That 
men  should  monopolize  the  clerical  offico 
as  they  liave  so  long  done,  is  quite  un- 
natural. Creeds  and  systems  they  may 
form,  Hince  tliey  possess  a  high  degree  of 
invention.  Theology  they  may  investi- 
gate, CM  rt  science;  but  the  pastoral  duties, 
in  general,  are  very  nnninsculine.  Bee 
how  gentle  and  feminine  clergymen  he- 
comt',  and  how  public  oinnion  narrows 
their  "sphere,"  and  disfrancliises  them, 
even  where  the  law  does  not  ? 

Before  laying  aside  our  inexperienced 
"  female  pen,"  we  venture  to  add  one  or 
two  hints  on  points  of  minor  conse- 
quence. Gentlemen,  in  their  intercourse 
with  ladies,  should  adapt  their  conversa- 
tion as  fur  as  possible  to  our  narrow 
range  of  interests.  Religion,  for  various 
reasons,  had  better  in  most  cases  be 
omitted.  Tlie  weather,  the  health  of  the 
husband  and  family,  and  the  denticular 
development  of  the  baby,  are  safe  sub- 


jects; whereas,  if  higher  topics  are  touch- 
ed npon,  there  is  always  some  danger  cf 
not  being  understood.  Gentlemen  duwld 
also  remember  that  matrimony  bein^  in 
our  catechism  the  **  chief  end"  of  womm, 
it  is  not  to  be  sapposed  that  we  ever 
quite  lose  sight  of  it.  If,  therefora,  a 
young  lady  shows  any  interest  in  an  na- 
married  gentleman,  or  appears  to  taks 
jileasuro  in  his  society,  be  is  at  once  to 
cimclude  tliat  she  has  dosiffna  upon  him; 
if  a  middle  aged  or  elderly  lady  raanifesti 
a  hofipi table  or  friendly  disposition  to- 
wards any  marriageable  man,  be  snre 
that  she  has  a  daughter,  a  niece,  or  pn>- 
t6g6  of  some  sort  behind  the  ourt^n,  who 
will  be  brouglit  into  tlie  drama  at  tbe 
proper  time.  Let  a  gentleman,  in  sliort) 
whenever  he  receives  friendly  attentions 
from  womankind,  no  matter  of  what  age 
or  under  what  circumstances,  look  out 
for  man-traps.  Also,  in  Judging  of 
women,  let  him  use  always  one  standaid. 
Let  his  ideal  woman  bo  such  a  one  as  ha 
would  like,  or  might  like  to  have  for  a 
wife,  for  what  highdr  destiny  is  it  possi- 
ble for  him  to  conceive  of  for  any 
woman  ? 

**  Oh !  wad  tome  power  Uie  giftle  gie  Vm 
To  sec  tliemscr  aa  olhera  Me  'em  1** 

Oomansfere,  Centre  Village, ) 
June,  lbd2.  f 


T  U  E    C  0  C  K-F  I  GH  T. 


IX  AToxico,  there  is  no  variety  of  sport 
that  produces  a  more  general  excite- 
ment than  the  cock-fight.  It  is  not  con- 
iined,  as  might  be  supposed,  to  any  par- 
ticular class  of  persons.  Between  the 
generalissimo  of  the  army  and  the  rawest 
recruit — the  President  of  the  Kcpublio 
and  the  humblest  hind — the  archbishop 
of  the  Cliurch  and  the  meekest  member, 
there  is  no  difference.  In  the  amphithea- 
tre, side  by  side,  stand  the  priest  and  the 
peasant,  the  hunter  and  the  herdsman, 
the  shopman  and  the  soldier.  In  juxta- 
position may  be  seen  the  old  man,  whoso 
dangling  locks  are  white  as  the  polai 
snows;  the  slender  youth,  whoso  limbs 
are  slowly  rounding  into  manhood,  and 
the  truant  hoy,  scarce  old  enough  to  lisp 
his  Spanish  name.  It  is  common  to 
every  caste  and  condition — to  every  age 


and  vocation ;  and  even  women  ara 
sometimes  the  willing  observants  of  this 
barbarous  sport. 

The  excitement  of  the  cock-fight  dif- 
fers, in  some  respects,  from  all  other 
kinds  of  strite.  To  the  course,  a  man 
carries  Iiis  prejudices  and  his  preferences. 
The  name  or  reputation  of  the  horse ; 
the  favor  or  friendship  of  the  owner; 
or,  if  unacquainted  with  either,  tbe  gpftit 
and  color  of  the  former,  not  unfroquently 
influence  his  wagers.  Ilis  feelings  once 
enlisted,  he  abandons  himself  to  t£e  hope 
of  success.  His  eyes  follow  the  swift 
steed,  in  his  circuitous  course,  as  long  as 
he  loads  the  race,  with  a  manifest  plea- 
sure that  is  wholly  indescribable ;  and 
if  he  falls  behind,  the  gloom  of  disap- 
pointment slowly  settles  upon  his  coun- 
tenance, and  his  lips  instinctively  com- 
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press  to  smother  the  swelliDg  rage 
"withiiL 

But,  in  either  case,  he  is  seldom  un- 
prepared for  the  result.  The  strife  is 
not  the  work  of  a  moment.  There  is 
always  ample  time  to  note  the  move- 
ment of  each  horse,  to  remark  upon  his 
speed  and  bottom,  and  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  a  prosperous  termina- 
tion. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  ball-fight.  An- 
nonnced  beforehand,  and  for  many  days 
the  common  theme  of  conversation,  the 
oommonity  are  filled  with  anticipation. 
Perhaps  thousands  have  visited  the  com- 
batants, and  carefully  examined  their  re- 
spective powers,  noting  the  size,  the  co- 
lor, the  horns,  the  hoofs,  and  the  strength 
of  the  one,  and  the  eyes,  the  nose,  the 
mouth,  the  height,  the  limbsi,  and  the 
mnscles  of  the  others ;  and  they  enter 
the  arena,  alike  familiar  with  the  quali- 
ties of  bull  and  gladiators. 

The  former  stands  in  the  midst  of  the 
area,  his  head  and  tail  elevated,  his  nos- 
trils distended,  and  his  glaring  eyes  like 
balls  of  fire — the  breathing  personification 
of  astonishment.  Presently  the  latter  en- 
ter through  wickets,  amid  the  deirfening 
shouts  of  the  overlooking  mnltitude,  and 
approach  the  excited  beast  in  opposite 
directions*  He  looks  at  one  and  then  at 
the  other,  and  for  a  moment  remains  un- 
decided ;  but  the  waving  of  a  red  scarf 
determines  him,  and  he  darts  toward  his 
provoker,  with  the  swiftness  of  the  wind. 
By  a  dexterous  movement  of  liis  person, 
under  cover  of  the  scar^  the  gladiator 
escapes  the  onset,  and  plunges  bis  knife 
deep  into  the  body  of  the  angry  beast, 
which,  with  a  rage  greatly  increased  by 
the  smart  of  the  wound,  turns  upon  his 
wily  adversary,  "fierce  as  ten  furies." 

But  if,  perchance,  the  second  attempt 
is  more  successful,  and  the  gladiator  is 
forced  to  the  earth,  his  comrade  instant- 
ly files  to  hia  relief;  and  though  the  horn 
of  the  bull  may  touch  the  breast  of  the 
prostrate  rnan,  the  slightest  noise  behind 
usually  diverts  his  attention.  And  thus 
the  strife  continues,  until  the  gladiators, 
braised  and  mangled,  fiy  from  the  field, 
'or  the  bull,  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood, 
sinks  down  in  death  at  the  feet  of  his 
conquerers. 

But  vei-y  different  is  the  excitement 
of  the  cock-pit,  where  all  go,  the  bettor 
as  well  as  the  spectator,  without  predi- 
lection. For,  until  after  their  arrival,  it 
is  unknown  even  to  the  cookers  them- 
selves, what  birds  will  be  pitted.  From 
a  large  number,  always  exposed  for  sale 


on  such  occasions,  tlie  principal  bettors 
select,  each,  one,  and  place  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  gamekeepers,  for  prepara- 
tion. 

These  birds,  having  been  some  time 
previous  bereft  of  the  weapons  nature 
designed  for  their  defence,  are  now  fur- 
nished with  gaffles,  or  artificial  spurs, 
each  of  which  is  a  polished  steel  blade, 
about  three  inches  in  length,  half  an  inch 
wide  at  the  base,  curved  slightly  upward, 
sharp  at  the  point  and  on  the  upper 
edge,  and  firmly  fastened  to  the  leg,  by 
means  of  a  clasp. 

Thus  armed  and  ready  for  the  fight, 
they  are  carried  about  the  pit  by  the 
gamekeepers,  who  hold  them  aloft  for 
the  observation  of  the  spectators.  It  is 
during  this  exhibition  that  the  side-bets 
are  made,  and  the  fight  is  not  com- 
menced until  the  confasion  thereupon 
consequent  has  entirely  subsided. 

In  general,  the  cocks  so  far  differ  from 
each  other  in  size  of  body,  color  of 
plumage,  or  length  of  tail,  as  to  be  easily 
distinguished.  Sometimes,  however, 
there  is  no  perceptible  difference  beyond 
that  afforded  by  the  help  of  the  knife, 
by  which  one  has  been  previously  di- 
vested of  his  comb  and  gills ;  and  some- 
times, when  neither  or  both  have  been 
subjected  to  the  cutting  process,  it  be- 
comes necessary,  as  a  distinction,  to  en- 
cumber the  leg  of  one  with  a  bit  of 
white  cloth,  the  disadvantage  to  be  de- 
termined by  lot. 

As  the  original  bettors,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gamekeepera,  usually  select 
the  finest  cocks  in  the  market,  palpable 
inequalities  are  very  unfrequent,  and 
wagers  almost  universal.  Indeed,  so 
strong  is  the  gambling  propensity  among 
the  people,  that  there  is  scarcely  one 
who  does  not  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  wager  something  on  the  issue 
of  the  combat. 

When  all  the  bets  are  taken,  aud  the 
crowd  has  become  thoroughly  settled, 
then  begins  the  breathless  excitement 
peculiar  to  this  species  of  sport.  The 
gamekeepers  advance  toward  the  centre 
of  the  pit,  until  within  a  pace  or  two  of 
each  other,  when  they  release  the  cocks 
and  retire. 

These  warlike  birds,  oftentimes  before 
their  feet  have  touched  the  earth,  fly 
upon  each  other  with  a  violence  that,  in 
the  rebound,  brings  them  both  upon 
their  backs.  But,  as  soon  as  they  have 
recovered,  they  renew  the  onslaught,  and 
their  sharp  slashing  strokes  follow  each 
other  in    quick   succession,    until    the 
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contest  is  terminated  by  disability  or 
death. 

«  *  V  *  * 

The  incident  I  am  about  to  relate  oo- 
ourred  in  tlie  city  of  Saltillo.  It  was 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  uf  the 
first  Sunday  of  May,  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  fuity-seven,  Lieutenant 
Cordell  and  myself  wore  on  our  way  to 
the  cathedral.  As  we  passed  the  head 
of  one  of  tlio  narrow  cross-streets,  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  largo  crowd 
in  front  of  a  two-storied  building,  the 
lower  part  of  which  was  used  for  a  grog- 
sliop. 

At  that  day,  a  gathering  in  any  pub- 
lic place  always  indicated  something  of 
an  exciting  character ;  usually  a  fight  or 
a  fandango,  both  of  which  were  of  al- 
most daily  occurrence.  The  former  more 
frequently  happened  in  the  streets,  and 
the  latter  in  the  houses ;  but  sometimes 
this  order  was  reversed.  But  whatever 
occasioned  the  throng,  as  long  as  the  ex- 
citement continued,  tlie  number  in- 
creased, every  passer  stopping  to  inquire 
the  cause. 

^\js  our  attendance  at  the  c^ithedral 
was  prompted  by  curiosity  rather  tlian 
devotion,  wo  quickly  turned  aside  and 
joined  the  crowd.  On  a  nearer  approach, 
we  observed  Guy  Winthrop,  the  poet  of 
our  regiment,  vigorously  elbowing  his 
way  toward  a  narrow  wicket  in  the  wall. 
As  a  lyrist,  ho  had  no  superior  in  the 
army,  save  Captain  Pike,  who  wrote  the 
"  B:ittlo  of  Buena  Vista,"  at  which  the 
Arkansas  cavalry  were  present  when  the 
fight  commenced.  But,  with  all  his  ly- 
rical talents,  he  had  a  keen  relish  for  the 
ludicrous,  and  was  a  great  lover  of  ex- 
citement and  fun;  and  he  managed  to 
find  out  nearly  every  amusement,  yet 
was  seldom  seen  at  an  indifferent  exhibi- 
tion. Thus  encouraged,  we  also  directed 
our  efibrts  to  the  point  mentioned,  and, 
by  dint  of  hard  crowding  and  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  brace  of  picayunes,  at 
length  gained  admittance;. 

On  passing  the  wicket,  we  found  our- 
selves in  a  narrow  winding  ])assage,  tliat 
led  to  the  back  inclosure,  in  the  centre 
of  which  stood  an  amjihitheatre :  a  cir- 
cular building  about  tliirty-eight  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  The  wall.**,  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet  high,  were  built  of 
bricks  and  mortar,  and  carefully  plaster- 
ed, on  both  sides,  with  a  hard  cement. 
Fire  rows  of  seats,  one  rising  above  an- 
other, completely  surrounded  the  inside 
of  the  edifice. 

Long  before  our  arrival,  every  seat  was 


occupied,  and  all  the  apace  interTenin; 
between  them  and  the  pit  w&i  densely 
crowded  with  bystanders.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  an  old  friend,  who  remem- 
bered a  trifling  service  rendered  some 
time  previous  by  my  companion,  we 
obtained  permission  to  sit  upon  the  top 
of  the  wall,  whence  we  conid  obaerre 
all  that  transpired  below  with  entire 
satisfaction. 

In  the  pit,  which  was  formed  of  a  will 
about  three  feet  high,  and  sixty  in  cir- 
cumference, were  not  less  than  half  a 
hundred  boys,  each  with  a  cock  nnder 
his  arm.  Great  rivalry  prevailed  among 
tliem,  and  they  hurried  fh>m  plaee  to 
place,  using  every  means  in  their  power 
to  attract  attention  and  secnre  pn^ 
chasers. 

There  was  an  abundant  opportniuty 
for  choice  among  the  cocks,  which  wers 
of  almost  evorv  shade  and  variety  of 
color,  from  the  blackness  of  soot  to  the 
whiteness  of  snow ;  in  addition  to  which, 
some  were  not  bigger  than  a  woman** 
fist,  and  some  were  as  large  as  a  man^s 
head;  while  the  prices  ranged  fhnn  a 
rial  to  a  dollar. 

A  Mexican  dandy  was  endeavoring  to 
draw  a  wager  from  a  sutler's  deik. 
They  appeared  to  have  difficnlty  in  re- 
conciling some  trifling  dififerenoe.  Their 
conversation  was  only  audible  to  them- 
selves and  those  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity; but  it  was  evident,  from  thdr 
excited  manner,  that  there  was  hnt  little 
likelihood  of  an  agreement 

In  the  midst  of  their  cjuarrel,  which 
might  have  led  to  something  more  seri- 
ous than  words,  the  corpulent  figure  of 
Brigadier  General  M suddenly  dark- 
ened the  entrance,  and  his  stentorian 
voice  filled  the  amphitheatre.  In  a  mo- 
ment all  eyes  were  turned  upon  the  new- 
comer, as  he  pushed  forward  towards  the 
pit,  calling  upon  the  venders  to  eihibit 
their  cocks. 

The  crowd,  unaccustomed  to  such  an 
august  presence,  instinctively  drew  back 
on  either  hand,  affording  the  elephant  an 
opportunity  to  pass  through  unchecked, 
where  a  moment  before  the  weasel  must 
have  forced  his  way  at  the  risk  of  hu 
boneg. 

The  general  was  closely  followed  by  a 
Catholic  priest,  clad  in  a  suit  of  grey 
broadcloth,  worn  quite  threadbare. 
Over  his  shoulders  loosely  hung  a  blanket 
which  had  once  been  very  valuable,  and 
moift  probably  as  beautiful.  On  his  head 
was  a  red  flannel  skull-cap,  fantastically 
ornamented  with  black  velvet,  and  in 
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shape  not  unlike  those  frequently  worn 
by  jockeys. 

At  sight  of  the  American  officer,  all 
the  boys  rnshed  forward,  holding  thehr 
oo^  aloft,  and  clamoring  like  as  many 
inmates  of  bedlam.  Each  spoke  in  praise 
of  his  own,  and  in  dispraise  of  every 
other's;  all  at  the  same  moment,  and 
every  one  at  the  too  of  his  voice. 

There  was  something  Indicrons  in  the 
scene,  especially  to  the  general,  who  un- 
derstood not  a  word  of  Spanish.  For  the 
first  dozen  seconds  he  was  amused ;  but 
as  the  hoys  pressed  about  him,  and  shout- 
ed in  his  ears,  and  thrust  their  cocks  in 
his  face,  the  scene  gradually  lost  its  in- 
terest. At  length  ho  became  impatient, 
and  then  indignant. 

'^Begone,  you  noisy  scamps  I'*  he  cried, 
in  a  thundering  voice,  accompanied  bv 
an  angry  wave  of  his  great  f^X,  hand. 
The  words  were  uttered  in  English,  and 
only  understood  by  the  interpreter  at  the 
priest's  elbow ;  hut  the  gesture  had  a 
true  Spanish  significance,  and  operated 
like  a  charm. 

Those  nearest  the  commander  retired 
in  silence,  completely  awed  by  his  indig- 
nant manner.  But,  like  Esop^s  fox,  that 
drove  away  the  glutted  flies,  their  places 
were  immediately  occupied  by  a  fresh 
swarm,  shouting  even  louder  than  their 
half-exhausted  fellows.  This  was  too 
much  for  endurance ;  the  general's  anger 
was  thoroughly  aroused,  and  he  turned 
about  abruptly  and  addressed  the  priest. 

^* Father  Ambrose!"  said  he,  in  a  re- 
solute tone,  at  the  same  time  pulling  a 
revolver  from  his  breast  pocket,  "you 
roust  instantly  command  order  and  si- 
lence, or  m  let  off  the  contents  of  this 
weapon  among  those  noisy  devils,  and 
make  them  howl  for  something.'* 

Immediately  the  priest  raised  his  fin- 
ger and  uttered  a  brief  remark,  and  all 
5ie  boys,  devoutly  crossing  themselves, 
withdrew  to  the  other  side  of  the  pit. 
Here  they  remained  quietly  until  one  of 
the  gamekeepers  amved  and  ordered 
them  to  be  seated. 

When  all  had  taken  their  places,  the 
priest  entered  the  pit,  followed  by  the  in- 
terpreter, the  stakeholder,  and  the  dandy 
before  mentioned.  The  general  was  in 
that  peculiar  maudlin  condition  that  al- 
ways nnfits  a  man  for  climbing,  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  a  seat  on  the  wall  of 
the  pit,  between  two  of  the  venders. 

On  raising  his  eyes  to  the  crowded 
seats  that  rose  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
wall  of  the  edifice,  they  chanced  to  fall 
upon  my  companion,  with  whom  he  was 
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slightly  acquainted,  and  he  immediately 
summoned  him  to  his  assistance.  I  re- 
tained my  seat,  as  it  afforded  an  excd- 
lent  opportunity  for  observation. 

"Lieutenant,"  said  the  general,  ex- 
tending his  hand  in  a  friendly  manner, 
"I  am  exceedingly  glad  to  meet  you,  for 
Pve  been  playing  mont6  with  tiiat  old 
grey  friar,  until  Pm  penniless.  I  want 
to  borrow  fifty  dollars  to  bet  on  a  cock- 
fight, for  Pm  bound  to  win  my  money 
back  or  sink  my  commission." 

"  (General,"  said  mv  friend,  who  clear- 
ly perceived  his  condition  and  wished  to 
preserve  him  from  the  knavery  of  the 
priest.  ^'  it  would  afford  me  much  plea- 
sure, out  it  is  quite  out  of  my  power.  I 
have  not  got  above  a  fourth  of  that  sum 
in  my  possession." 

"  Well,  give  me  what  you  have,"  said 
the  brigiuiier.  "  and  borrow  the  balance 
from  yotur  cnum,"  alluding  to  myself^ 
"or  from  some  of  those  volunteers,** 
pointing  to  a  group  of  Kentucky  cavalrv, 
who  occupied  seats  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  amphitheatre. 

My  friend,  still  anxious  to  thwart  the 
crafty  old  churchman,  interposed  several 
objections,  but  the  determination  of  the 
general  bore  down  all  opposition.  The 
required  sum  was  raisea  without  diffi- 
culty, and  with  a  similar  amount  from 
the  purse  of  the  priest^  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  the  stakeholder.  After  which 
the  general  retired  to  a  seat,  in  a  small 
balcony  above  the  entrance,  usually  re- 
served for  the  principal  bettors,  leaving 
the  matter  entirely  hi  the  hands  of  my 
friend. 

From  this  moment  the  rascality  of  the 
priest  was  manifest  in  every  transaction. 
The  cock  that  he  proposed  to  pit,  chosen 
beforehand  under  the  advice  of  a  noted 
cock- master,  was  immediately  brought 
forward  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
gamekeeper  for  preparation.  Against 
this  advantage  Cbrdell  strongly  protest- 
ed, but  to  no  purpose,  for  the  priest  was 
inflexible. 

This  reduced  the  matter  to  an  alterna- 
tive—to select  from  among  the  birds  in 
the  pit,  or  draw  the  stakes  and  pay  the 
forfeit.  But  the  General  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  latter,  although  his  represen- 
tative, who  saw  at  a  glance  that  among 
^1  the  fowls  present  there  was  not  a 
match  for  the  priest's,  urged  upon  him 
its  propriety,  supported  by  reasons  that 
would  certainly  hEive  influenced  a  sober 
brain. 

Compelled  to  make  a  selection,  Oordell 
passed  around  the  pit,  and  taking  tho 
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birds  in  his  hands,  one  after  another, 
gave  them  a  careful  examination.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  the  round,  he  designat- 
ed his  ciioicc  and  demanded  tiie  price,  at 
the  same  time  drawing  forth  a  long 
silken  purse  well  filled  with  Beuton 
mint -drops. 

The  vender,  whose  eyes  sparkled  at 
the  sight  of  tlie  gold,  was  about  to  reply, 
when  his  words  were  arrested  by  the 
Yoice  of  the  priest,  who  uttered  hut  a 
single  sound,  his  face  piously  averted  to 
heaven,  and  his  attenuated  fingers  hnsy 
with  his  beads.  The  vender  quickly 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  master  of  his  will, 
and  then  said,  with  evident  reluctance, 
that  his  hird  was  not  for  sale. 

Another  selection  was  made,  hut  with 
a  similar  result.  A  third,  fourtli  and 
fifth  followed,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
cess. Not  less  than  twenty  applications 
were  made,  and  ensued  by  as  many  re- 
fusals. The  highest  price  was  offered 
and  declined.  The  value  was  doubled 
and  trebled,  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
Among  all  those  fifty  boys,  so  eager  to 
sell  only  a  few  moments  before,  not  one 
could  bo  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  his 
property. 

By  this  time  Cordell  had  become  con- 
siderably excited,  and  would  rather  have 
lost  the  wager  than  paid  the  forfeit.  He 
insisted  on  a  purchase,  and  offered  as 
much  silver  as  he  could  clutch  in  his 
hand,  for  the  meanest  bird  within  the 
walls.  Many  eyes  turned  covetously 
•upon  the  glittering  offer,  but  nobody 
•dared  make  the  exchange.  Then  .he 
took  from  his  purse  ten  American  eagles, 
4Lnd  laid  them  one  upon  another  in  the 
.palm  of  his  hand,  and  offered  all  for  a 
single  Mexican  game-cock.  In  an  in- 
stant every  vender  was  upon  liis  feet, 
and  their  eagerness  to  sell  was  even 
greater  than  at  the  beginning. 

But  the  last  offer  was  simply  an  al- 
lurement to  test  their  sincerity.  Before 
it  was  made,  Cordell  strongly  suspected 
a  combination  to  defraud  the  General  out 
of  the  foifeiture.  The  ardent  desire  to 
gain  possession  of  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
convinced  him,  and  he  instantly  i  esolved 
not  to  be  overreached.  To  the  surprise 
of  all  present,  and  to  tlie  chagrin  of  the 
avaricious  venders,  he  very  quietly  re- 
placed the  eagles  in  his  purse,  and  the 
purse  in  his  pocket,  and  with  a  smile  at 
their  discomfiture,  turned  about  and  ad- 
dressed tlie  priest : 

"Reverend  father,"  said  he  with 
mock  deference,  "  I  entreat  that  you  will 
influence  some  of  these  venders  to  dis- 


pose of  their  property.  '  They  dare  not 
disobey  vonr  beheata,  and  whatever  you 
direct  they  will  apeedily  execute.  It 
would  be  a  mortiflcatioD  that  so  maoy 
well-disposed  people,  met  together  on 
this  bright  morninff  of  the  Lord's  day,  to 
witness  a  little  mnocent  amnsement, 
should  be  obliged  to  disperse  without  the 
gratification.'^ 

^'Indeed,  sir,"  replied  the  man  of 
God,  '^  you  attribute  a  power  to  me  that 
I  do  not  possess.  I  have  no  control  ow 
these  young  people's  actions,  and  still 
less  over  their  property.  If  they  refoM 
to  sell,  I  have  no  power  to  coerce  them ; 
and  if  I  had,  have  not  the  right.  17or  b 
it  to  me  a  matter  of  much  oonaec^nenoe. 
Of  course  I  should  prefer  to  win  the 
wager,  but  am  not  avaricious,  and  if 
needs  be,  ran  content  myaelf  with  the 
forfeit." 

There  was  a  tang-froid  abomt  the  man- 
ner of  the  priest,  that  chafed  the  prond 
spirit  of  Cordell,  and  the  more,  as  he  wu 
unable  to  divine  the  cause  of  the  strange 
behavior  among  the  venders.  Frew 
his  knowledge  of  their  acquisitive  dispo- 
sition, ho  felt  enturely  confident  that  some 
unseen  influence  was  exerted  over  them, 
or  that  they  were  acting  in  concert  for  a 
fraudulent  purpose. 

I  saw  that  he  was  puzzled,  and  hasten- 
ed to  explain  the  mystery.  From  my 
elevated  position,  I  could  distinctly  sea 
all  that  transpired  within  the  area;  and 
I  had  noticed,  that  when  Cordell  ap- 
proached the  first  vender,  the  old  prie^t 
prevented  the  sale  by  his  pious  ejacnlsr 
tious.  I  afterwards  observed,  that  on 
each  successive  application,  the  render, 
before  he  replied,  looked  at  the  priest, 
who,  in  every  instance,  forbid  the  ex- 
change by  a  significant  gesture  of  ha 
long  bony  finger.  I  remarked  also,  that 
when  the  ten  eagles  were  offered,  a  nod 
of  his  old  grey  head  had  placed  every 
bird  within  the  power  of  the  purchaser. 

When  Cordell  came  to  understand  the 
character  of  the  fraud  practised,  he  turn- 
ed quietly  round,  and  slipping  his  hand 
under  tlie  stakeholder's  blanket^  fksten- 
ed  upon  his  coat-collar  with  the  pip  of 
a  vice.  "  Now,"  said  he,  addressmg  the 
wily  old  priest,  "having  voluntarily 
placed  yourself  in  a  dilemma,  you  may 
cling  to  whichever  horn  you  prefer. 
One  of  two  things  you  must  do,  and 
without  delay ;  either  you  must  fVirnish 
a  cock  to  complete  the  match,  or  relin- 
quish the  stake  wiUiout  the  forfeit." 

Quite  a  sensation  prevailed  among  the 
bystanders  when  these  words  were  ren- 
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dered  into  Spanish.  Significant  looks 
were  exchanged  hy  the  algaazils,  several 
of  whuin  were  present  to  preserve  order 
and  qoiet.  The  old  priest,  without  al- 
luding to  the  charge,  began  at  once  to 
palaver  about  the  principles  of  honor  and 
the  rules  of  the  cook-pit. 

Meanwhile  the  stakeholder  managed 
to  convey  the  purse  with  the  wagers,  into 
the  hands  of  the  dandy,  who  immediate- 
ly tried  to  escape  from  the  edifice.  Per- 
ceiving that  Oordeirs  object  was  likely 
to  be  defeated  by  the  secret  transfer,  I 
quiody  descended  from  my  elevated 
position,  and  opportunely  intercepted  the 
fugitive. 

JBaffled  on  every  hand,  the  villainous 
old  priest,  with  a  most  sanctiiuooious 
seeming,  turned  to  protest  his  innocence 
and  crave  the  generaPs  interference ;  but 
to  Ms,  utter  amazement,  the  brigadier, 
who  was  sober  enough  to  comprehena 
the  fraad,  was  standing  on  his  feet,  with 
his  ominous  revolver  aimed  directly  at 
his  consecrated  crown.  "You  cursed 
old  shaveling,"  said  he,  **if  you  don't 
secure  me  a  cock  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  FU  send  your  soul  in  hot  haste  to 
the  Devil." 

These  words  terminated  the  difficulty. 
The  holy  man,  trembling  in  his  shoes, 
promised  to  ase*  his  best  endeavours. 
Calling  to  a  little  ragged  boy,  whose 
arms  clasped  to  his  breast  an  ungainly 
cockerel,  not  yet  full  grown,  he  directea 
him  to  bring  it  forward  for  vendition. 
Cordell  insisted  on  the  right  to  make  his 
own  selection,  but  the  general,  already 
grown  impatient  in  consequence  of  the 
unnecessary  delay,  authorized  the  pur- 
chase, and  begi^ed  that  the  con  testers 
might  be  speedily  armed  for  the  fight. 

In  a  few  moments  the  pit  was  vacated, 
except  by  the  cockers,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  preparation  of  the  com- 
batants. At  length,  everything  being  in 
readiness,  the  general  desired  to  address 
his  champion  before  the  strife  com- 
menced. The  request  excited  8«»me  mirth 
among  the  Mexicans,  but  was  promptly 
complied  with  by  the  gamekeeper.  The 
general  put  Airth  his  hand,  and  taking 
the  cockerel  by  the  bill,  turned  his  head 
to  one  side  and  addressed  him  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  with  an 
air  of  sincerity,  admirably  as-^umed,  "the 
relation  we  sustain  to  each  other  makes 
it  my  duty,  before  you  outer  the  arena, 
tx)  impress  upon  your  tniud  a  proper 
sense  of  the  responsibility  that  rests  upon 
you   in  this  trying    moment.     By  the 


usages  that  everywhere  prevail  among 
the  politer  states  of  our  republic,  I  have 
this  day  become  your  master  by  solemn 
purchase,  and  have  a  right  to  dispose  of 
your  service  in  whatever  way  may 
best  subserve  my  purposes.  But  1  de- 
sign you  for  an  example  of  my  magna- 
nimity. 

"  Upon  the  issue  of  the  fight  in  which 
you  are  about  to  engage,  entirely  depends 
the  condition  of  your  future  exbtencc. 
If  you  are  defeated,  you  will  be  con- 
denmed  to  perpetual  slavery ;  but  if  you 
are  victorious,  you  will  be  freed  from 
your  bondage,  invested  with  the  rights 
of  citizenship,  aud  adopted  into  the  great 
family  of  American  fighting-cocks. 

"  In  the  coming  contest,  you  are  to  re- 
present the  freest  and  the  happiest  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  your 
keeping  is  intrusted  the  honor  of  their 
most  glorious  nation.  The  result  of  this 
combat  will  be  emblematical  of  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  in  which  they  are  now 
engaged.  If  you  are  conquered,  all  that 
Taylor  has  achieved  in  the  mountains, 
Scott  will  loose  in  the  valleys ;  but  if  you 
are  triumphant,  I  shall  expect  to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence over  a  hasty  plate  of  soup,  at 
the  table  of  the  victorious  general,  in  tho 
palace  of  the  Montezumas. 

"  Go,  sir,  and  do  your  duty ;  and  mny 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac,  an<l 
of  Jacob,  and  of  the  Thirteen  United  Co- 
lonies, preserve  you  from  defeat,  and 
your  nation  from  disgrace." 

When  this  address  was  concluded, 
Guy  Winthrop,  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  amphitheatre,  cried  with  aloud  voice, 
"  Three  cheers  for  General  M ."  Im- 
mediately a  score  of  hats  went  up,  and 
as  many  voices  followed  in  a  concert  of 
shouts  that  excited  the  wonderment  of 
the  whole  neighborhood.  In  the  brief 
quiet  that  ensued,  the  interpreter  gave  a 
condensed  translation  of  the  speech, 
which  was  received  with  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter. 

Presently  one  of  the  inferior  alcaldes 
of  the  city  made  his  appearance,  and  tho 
hilarity  of  his  constituents  quickly  sub- 
sided into  a  mm-nmr  of  gratification,  for 
he  was  judge  of  the  combat.  He  walk- 
ed forward  with  a  stately  tread,  and 
ascended  a  flight  of  winding;  stairs,  con- 
sisting of  seven  steps,  to  a  place  not  un- 
like one  of  the  ash-hopper  pulpits  faslMou- 
able  in  the  time  of  Jonathan  Edwards. 
Havim;  sented  himself  and  wiped  tho 
perspiration  from  his  brow,  he  waved  hi^ 
baton,  and  tlie  gamekeepers  forth  Nvith 
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placed  the  champions  on  the  groond  and 
retired. 

The  representative  of  Mexico  was  a 
fiiU-grown,  well-prnprirtioned,  vain-glo- 
rioiip,  game-cock  of  the  red-feather,  and 
as  fine  a  specitneu  of  his  breed  as  was 
ever  pitted.  His  head  and  neck  were 
tliickly  covered  with  a  rich  plumage  of 
crimson  hue,  which  mingled  with  the 
yellow  on  his  breast,  as  the  light  blends 
with  the  sharle  in  the  mezzotinto.  His 
hack  and  shoulders  were  purple,  and  also 
hi?*  wings,  which  were  lightly  tipped 
with  black.  His  sides  and  thighs,  and 
the  under  part  of  liis  wings,  were  scarlet 
interspersed  with  yellow.  His  legs  and 
beak  were  orange,  and  his  eye^  like  glo- 
bules of  blood.  His  cresent  tail,  which 
swept  the  ground  like  the  skirt  of  a  fji- 
nhionable  lady's  dress,  was  a  happy  mix- 
ture of  glossy  black  and  fiery  vermilion. 
His  broad  single  comb,  Avith  \U  sharp 
tri.'ingular  teeth,  fell  gracefully  upon  one 
side,  like  the  waving  plume  of  a  Kossuth 
bar.  And  his  whole  appearance,  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  even  unto  the 
soles  of  his  feet,  was  that  of  a  Mexican 
commander  at  a  grand  re\'iew. 

Very  different  was  the  appearance  of 
the  ungainly  cockerel  chosen  as  the  re- 
presentative of  live-and-twenty  millions 
of  freemen — and  some  slaves.  He  was 
in  truth  a  gawky  fellow,  not  unlike  a 
youth  that  had  shot  up  a  foot  or  so  be- 
y«>nd  his  years.  His  manner  was  deci- 
dedly awkward,  and  his  dress  shabby 
and  neglected,  especiiillv  the  tail,  which 
wjLs  in  rather  a  tattered  condition.  His 
outer  covering  consisted  of  a  thin  suit  of 
short  feathers,  of  divers  colors,  intermix- 
ed in  a  most  peculiar  manner.'  But  there 
was  neither  jet-black  nor  snow-white, 
deep-green  nor  blood-red;  all  were  dull, 
and  dingy,  and  disagreeable. 

In  other  respects  he  was  equally  re- 
markable. He  was  tall  and  slender,  and 
cArriod  a  high  head  on  slight  supporters ; 
but,  like  many  of  the  people  he  repre- 
sented, what  he  lacked  in  substance  he 
ma<le  up  in  show,  for  his  legs  were  of  the 
exact  lustre  of  gold.  Altogether,  he 
looked  as  much  hke  a  native  of  Pike 
county,  as  any  Missourian  that  ever 
measured  six  feet  and  three  in  his  yellow 
unmentionables  {  and  his  damaged  tail 
strongly  resembled  Doniphan's  men  on 
Uieir  arrival  at  Buena  VLsta,  fresh  from 
tlie  wilderness. 

But  it  mu-it  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
this  monster  bird,  upon  whose  glittering 
gatlles  hung  the  glory  of  a  great  nation, 
was  only  a  last  year's  chicken.    He  had 


not  vet  attained  his  complete  statare,  nor 
his  iimb^  their  just  proportions,  uor  bb 
feathers  their  fml  length,  nor  bos  colon 
the  gloss  and  brilliancy  of  ripe  maturity; 
even  his  spurs  had  not  jet  pro^oded 
through  the  skin  of  his  anklee.  Never- 
theless, his  step  was  firm  and  his  beer- 
ing  fearless,  and  his  Instrons  eyes  flashed 
with  tlie  fire  of  defiance. 

There  was  one  other  thing  in  his  ap- 
pearance particularly  worthy  of  mentioD. 
The  many  colon  of  his  plumage,  like 
those  of  the  prism,  nicely  intermixed, 
yet  preserved  their  distinctneM.  Bat 
while  tlie  casnal  observer  saw  nothins 
remarkable  in  the  spotted  breast  and 
striped  back.  Gay  Wiuthrop,  his  eve  in  a 
fine  frenzy  rolling,  discovered  in  the  oce 
the  great  canopy  of  stars,  and  in  the 
other  the  bright  rainbow  of  promise; 
and  by  a  flourish  of  the  imagination,  a 
poetical  license  that  prosera  know  no- 
thing about,  instantly  metamorphosed  the 
motley  bird  into  the  American  flag.  It 
must  be  confessed  that  the  resemblance 
was  not  very  striking,  but  the  idea  wss 
happily  conceived  under  the  droum- 
stances,  and  three  simultaneous  shoots 
went  up  from  the  volunteers  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  glorious  stripes  and  stars. 

For  several  moments  the  proud  cham- 
pion of  Mexico  looked  upon  his  unoouth 
antagonist  with  surprise,  and  afterwards 
with  curious  scrutiny.  It  was  very  evi- 
dent, if  his  manner  was  a  truthfal  indica- 
tion, that  he  regarded  him  as  a  half- 
fiedged  upstart,  only  worthy  of  his  con- 
tempt. But,  on  reflection,  he  resolred  to 
punish  him  for  his  rash  presnmption,  as 
Walpole  did  the  ftiture  Earl  of  Ohatham. 
Full  of  this  determination,  he  dropped 
his  head  and  tail  to  a  level  with  his  bttok, 
and  rushed  furiously  athwart  the  pit, 
aiming  a  death-blow  at  his  devoted  head. 

Meanwhile,  the  champion  of  America, 
highly  delighted  with  his  shining  spursi 
upon  which  was  centred  his  entire  at^ 
tention,  fell  into  a  foolish  reverie,  and 
quite  forgot  the  business  in  which  he  wss 
engaged.  It  was  well  for  his  honor  and 
safety  that  a  considerable  space  separated 
him  from  his  adversary,  else  he  might 
have  bit  the  ground  without  striking  a 
blow  for  his  life,  and  the  cause  he  repre- 
sented. But  the  pompous  preparation  of 
his  indignant  foe,  aroused  him  to  a  full 
sense  of  his  danger,  and  the  intervening 
s[)ace  saved  him  from  immediate  des* 
truction. 

There  was  something  truly  admiraUe 
in  his  manner,  as  he  raised  his  head  and 
squared  himself  for  the  onset.    To  all 
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appearance,  a  violent ^Uision  was  inevi- 
table, and  the  result  was  awaited  with 
breathless  anxiety.  But  in  this  instance, 
as  in  many  others  of  much  more  impor- 
tance, anticipation  was  not  realized;  the 
spectators  were  disappointed,  and  the 
old  warrior  surprised  and  mortified.  His 
wily  adversary,  hke  the  great  Washing- 
ton, quietly  stood  upon  his  defence,  until 
the  sword  was  raised  to  strike  the  blow, 
then  crouched  and  disappeared,  leaving 
the  victor  to  digest  his  wonderment  as 
beet  he  could,  while  he  was  dealing  a 
counter  blow,  with  bloody  elfect,  in  his 
iin|)rotected  rear.- 

Contrary  to  every  one's  expectation, 
in  the  first  round  America  escaped  un- 
hurt, while  Mexico  received  a  serious  in- 
jury. But  the  old  cock,  though  he  se- 
verely felt  the  blow,  managed  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  the  damage,  by  the  inter- 
position of  a  fearless  front  and  another 
nirious  attack.  This  time  the  cockerel 
niaintdned  his  position,  and  returned 
blow  for  blow ;  but  after  ten  or  a  dozen 
sharp  strokes,  dealt  with  the  grace  and 
skill  of  an  adept,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
treat and  leave  the  field,  now  stained 
with  blood,  in  the  possession  of  his  more 
powerful  enemy. 

At  the  distance  of  half  a  rod  he  came 
to  a  halt  and  faced  about  to  view  the 
battle-ground,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stood  the  conquerer,  exulting  in  his  tri- 
umph. First  he  fiapped  his  beautiful 
wings,  then  arched  his  graceful  neck, 
then  opened  wide  his  beak,  and  in  a  clear 
and  ringing  voice,  cried  "  Oock-a-doodle- 
doo  t'*  After  the  lapse  of  a  moment  he 
essayed  to  repeat  the  exultation,  but  was 
unexpectedly  interrupted  by  the  cockerel, 
who  rushed  upon  him  just  as  lie  cried 
"Oock-a — ,"  and  up^et  him  with  the 
"  doodle-doo  "  in  his  throat. 

Hereupon  the  struggle  was  renewed, 
and  maintained  with  great  vigor  for  seve- 
ral seconds,  but  without  material  advan- 
tage to  either  party.  Then  followed  a 
succession  of  feints  and  skirmishes,  in 
which  Fabius  tried  to  outwit  Hanuibal, 
and  the  energies  of  both  were  well  nigh 
exhausted.  For  a  few  moments  they 
stood  beak  to  beak,  to  regain  their 
breath  and  recover  their  strength ;  and 
then  fell  upon  each  other  with  a  fierce- 
ness and  a  fury  that  made  their  previous 
struggles  seem  as  play. 

In  all  the  vast  multitude  who  looked 
down  upon  the  combatants  when  they 
dropped  from  the  hands  of  the  game- 
keepers, there  was  not  one  who  antici- 
pated such  a  bloody  and  protracted  con- 


test. The  bird  of  Mexico  was  in  his 
prime,  and  inspired  his  friends  with  con- 
fidence, while  the  other  failed  to  excite 
even  a  hope  in  any  bnt  the  breast  of 
Winthrop.  Bnt  he  was  strangely  im- 
pressed v^ith  a  presentiment^  a  some- 
thing that  poets  regard  as  prophesy,  tliat 
the  cockerel  would  achieve  the  victory ; 
and  he  clung  to  the  conviction  through- 
out the  combat,  against  every  appearance, 
the  decision  of  the  judge  and  the  appro- 
val of  the  spectators. 

Among  the  persons  present  on  this  oc- 
casion, were  men  of  sixty  winters,  who 
had  never  witnessed  such  a  struggle 
where  the  combators  were  armed  with 
gaf&es.  In  less  than  half  the  time  al- 
ready consumed,  they  had  seen  birds  of 
much  better  appearance  than  the  cock- 
erel, fall  to  the  earth  dead,  in  some  in- 
stances decapitated,  and  in  others  totally 
disembowelled.  And  to  them  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  wonder,  how  he 
could  withstand  the  superior  force  of  the 
old  cock,  whose  every  blow,  dealt  with 
a  master's  skill,  scattered  the  moUey 
feathers  of  his  breast,  and  spattered  the 
ground  with  his  blood. 

But  moments  passed  into  seconds,  and 
seconds  into  minutes,  and  minutes  mul- 
tiplied, and  still  the  fight  progressed. 
At  length,  overcome  with  fatigue,  tiiey 
abandoned  the  spur  and  resorted  to  the 
bealc,  in  the  use  of  which  the  younger 
warrior,  whose  crest  was  low  and  double, 
had  greatly  the  advantage.  In  this  man- 
ner the  struggle  continued,  long  after  the 
feathers  were  stripped  from  theu'  necks, 
and  until  the  comb  of  the  old  cock  was 
completely  cleft  asunder.  In  the  hand 
to  hand  fight  he  was  no  match  for  Yoimg 
America,  under  whose  drooping  wing  he 
was  at  last  obliged  to  thrust  his  bleeding 
head  for  protection. 

A  brief  respite  ensued.  The  old  bir*, 
weary  from  exertion,  and  weak  from  the 
loss  of  blood,  seemed  anxious  to  suspend 
the  strife  until  he  had  in  some  measure 
regained  his  breath  and  strength.  But 
the  younger  one,  like  youth  in  general, 
was  impatient  for  the  termination,  and 
vainly  tried,  by  every  means  in  his  power, 
to  dislodge  his  enemy.  At  length,  regard- 
ing him  as  a  cowardly  skulker,  and  feel- 
ing for  him  a  tiiorough  contempt,  as  he 
endured  his  blows  with  the  submissive- 
ness  of  a  spaniel  or  negro  slave,  and 
withal,  wearied  with  his  fruitleas  exer- 
tions, he  stretclied  forth  his  long  feather- 
less  neck,  and  uttered  a  shrill  cry  of  de-* 
fiance. 

Old  chanticleer,  who  had  cunningly 
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resc)lve(l  to  unrlergo  teinponiry  injuries 
that  lie  might  in  the  end  realize  pcnua- 
nent  benefits,  perceiving  that  the  anther 
of  hi.s  fi>e,  in  his  exhausted  condition, 
totally  unfitted  liini  for  vigorous  resist- 
ance, suddenly  darted  fortti  from  beneath 
t!ie  shi-ltering  wing,  and  ^ot  uixm  him 
with  the  fury  of  annihilation.  Seizing 
him  by  the  back  of  the  head,  he  dealt 
full  half  a  dozen  blows  upon  his  bleeding 
breast,  in  such  quick  succession  that  not 
one  could  be  returned.  And  when  his 
hold  gave  way,  the  cockerel  staggered 
back  a  few  paces,  reeled  from  side  ti>  side, 
and  tumbled  headlong  to  the  earth. 

Up  to  this  moment  a  breathless  quiet 
prevailed  throughout  the  ami)hitheatre  ; 
it  wjis  now  broken  by  a  shimt  from  the 
Mexicans,  that  burst  upon  the  ear  like  a 
peal  of  unexpected  thunder.  But  before 
tlio  exultation  could  bo  repeated,  the 
judge  raised  his  baton,  and  in  the  silence 
that  immediately  followed,  proclaimed 
the  victory.  To  the  8uri)rise  of  the  spec- 
tators, nearly  all  of  whom  acquiesced  in 
the  decision,  Guy  Winthrop  insisted  that 
the  proclamation  was  premature. 

"Right,  by  heavens  I"  shouted  the 
brigadier,  springing  to  his  feet^  greatly 
excited.  Ho  had  begun  to  entertain 
hopes  of  victory,  so  nobly  did  the  young 
bird  sustain  his  part  in  tlie  fight.  "And, 
>ir,"  he  added,  addressing  the  judge, 
*\vour  decision  is  too  hasty,  for  as  long 
as  lifo  remains,  hope  may  be  entertained, 
:ind  that  bird  is  not  yet  dead.  You  must, 
there|i>re,  reserve  your  opinion  until  life 
is  extinct,  or  I  have  abandoned  tlie  con- 
tcst.^' 

The  judge  listened  to  this  address  from 
the  lii)s  of  the  interpreter,  with  manifest 
indignation,  but  he  gave  it  no  notice  be- 
yond a  contemptuous  curl  of  his  lip.  In 
the  further  exercise  of  his  duty,  he  again 
waved  his  baton,  and  the  gamekeciMjrs 
entered  the  pit  to  remove  the  coniba- 
tants.  But  they  had  scarcely  crossed 
the  walls,  when  Oordell  leaped  before 
them  and  forbade  their  interference.  A 
couple  of  alguazils  flew  to  their  assist- 
ance, and  a  struggle  would  have  ensued, 
had  not  the  murderous  revolver  of  tlie 
brigadier  prevented.  It  was  aimed  di- 
rectly at  the  breast  of  the  alcalde,  whom 
he  threatened  with  instant  death  if  the 
pit  was  not  speedily  vacated. 

At  that  day  there  was  no  weapon  so 
much  feared  by  the  inhabitants  of  Mex- 
ico, as  the  American  six-shooter.  It  was 
.  new  to  most  of  them,  and  its  operation 
a  wonder  and  a  mystery.  With  the 
dtMible-barrel  they  were  familiar,  and  it 


was  frequently  found  in  their  poi«esiaon. 
Its  ])rinciples  were  eaaily  explained 
and  understood,  and  with  these  tl>ey 
were  thoroughly  acquainted.  The  run- 
ning noose,  or  lariat,  was  also  in  ooro- 
mon  use,  and  in  their  hands  a  ino^t 
dangerous  and  deadly  instrament.  Per- 
haps (»n  all  the  waters  «»f  the  Mississippi 
there  was  not  a  blackleg  hetter  skilled 
in  the  use  of  the  long  knife,  upon  which 
they  relied  for  safety  in  close  oomhst. 
under  alm(»st  all  circumstances.  And 
sometimes  they  used  the  yengefbl  stiletto 
in  a  manner  that  would  not  have  shained 
the  ]>roudest  assassin  of  that  do^erate 
people  from  whom  they  derived  its  n^ 
together  with  their  laws,  language,  man- 
ners, customs,  fashions,  religion,  and  the 
best  blood  of  their  nation. 

But  the  deadly  revolver  was  a  weapon 
only  known  to  them  by  its  effects ;  and 
these  were  so  unaccountable  and  mur- 
derous, that  many  regarded  it  as  an  in- 
vention of  the  Devil,  placed  in -the  hands 
of  the  hirsute  barbarians  of  the  north, 
for  the  destruction  of  Catholics  and  the 
dissemination  of  the  corrupting  princi- 
]>les  of  Protestantism.  One  of  diose  lit- 
tle guns,  in  the  hands  of  an  American, 
could  produce  greater  consternation 
among  an  assemblage  of  native^  than  a 
score  of  foot-guards  with  their  havoneta 
fixed  and  their  muskets  set  for  a  charge. 
It  was  valuable  on  all  occasions ;  now  to 
preserve  peace,  and  anon  to  quell  distnr- 
bancc ;  at  ono  time  to  enforce  law,  and  at 
another  to  protect  life;  and  occasionally, 
as  in  the  present  instance,  to  exact  even- 
handed  justice,  which  was  too  seldom 
received  in  that  countr}-,  especially  by 
the  natives  of  the  United  States. 

Terrified  by  the  menacing  attitude  of 
the  general,  the  judge  promised  to  with- 
liold  his  decision  until  life  was  extinct; 
another  flourish  of  his  baton  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  alguazils,  and  caused 
the  gamekeepers  to  retire.  Cordell  also 
withdrew,  and  the  pit  was  again  in  the 
possession  of  the  combatants,  whicli,  for- 
tunately, were  not  in  the  least  disturbed 
by  the  events  that  produced  so  much  ex- 
citement among  the  spectators. 

After  two  or  three  ineffectual  attempts 
to  regain  his  feet,  the  cockerel  tumbled 
over  on  his  side,  evidently  discouraged ; 
but  he  still  kept  his  head  from  the 
ground  and  his  eye  on  his  adversary, 
whr),  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
yanls,  h>oked  down  upon  his  helpless 
victim  with  the  pride  of  a  conqueror. 
In  this  manner  several  minutes  elaptied, 
and  the  Mexicans  had  begun  to  manifest 
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their  impatience  by  certain  low  mntter- 
ings  that  are  better  omitted,  when  it 
was  observed  by  one  of  the  game- 
keepers^ that  the  old  bird  was  gradually 
losing  his  strength,  and  possiltly  his 
life,  through  the  rear-wound  received  at 
the  commencement  of  the  struggle. 
About  the  same  time,  Guy  Winthrop 
noticed  the  blood  trickling  down  from 
the  long  purple  feathers  that  hung  so 
gracefully  from  the  root  of  his  tail,  and 
he  rightly  suspected  the  cause  of  the 
old  priest^s  anxiety  after  he  had  been 
spoken  to  by  the  gamekeeper. 

Presently  the  proclaimed  conqueror 
grew  unsteady,  and  staggered  about  the 
pit  like  a  drunken  man ;  and  soon  after 
his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast,  and  he 
fell  forward  to  the  earth.  But  he  im- 
mediately recovered  his  feet,  and  stood 
still  for  a  moment  to  muster  liis  expir- 
ing energies,  then  dropped  his  head  and 
tail  to  a  level  with  his  back,  as  in  the 
beginning  of  the  engagement,  and  rushed 
upon  his  helpless  foe,  with  the  obvious 
design  of  destroying  his  life  before  him- 
self expired. 

The  cockerel  clearly  perceived  the  in- 
tention, but  was  unable  to  avert  the 
threatened  destruction.  But  where  life 
is  endangered,  the  slightest  chance  for 
its  preservation  is  not  to  be  despised ;  so 
he  laid  his  head  upon  the  ground  and 
threw  up  his  feet  to  shield  his  body. 
The  onslaught  was  terrific,  and  the  game 
that  struck  the  blow,  coming  in  contact 
with  the  clasp  on  the  leg  of  the  prostrate 
bird,  was  snapi)ed  into  pieces  and  scat- 
tered about  the  pit.  But  the  force  of  the 
impetuous  tilter  carried  him  several  feet 
beyond  his  enemy,  where,  falling  head- 
long, like  Judas  Iscariot,  he  burst  asun- 
der in  the  midst,  and  all  his  bowels 
gu^hed  out. 

Exasperated  by  a  cruelty  that  would 
not  even  spare  a  faUen  foe,  the  cockerel 
renewed  his  exertions,  and  after  two 
or  tliree  efforts  regained  his  feet.  For 
a  moment  he  remained  s^^tionary,  then 
cauti«»usly  approached  his  chivalrous 
victim,  walked   slowly  round  his  man- 

gled  corpse,  looked  with  pride  upon 
is  death -wounds,  and  then,  pausing  by 
his  side,  in  a  clear  and  musical  voice 
chanted  the  hymn  of  his  victory. 

On  examination,  it  appeared  tiiat  the 
old  cock  had  died  of  the  blow  inflict- 
ed in  his  rear  at  the  opening  of  the 
war,  when  the  cockerel,  eluding  his  at- 
tack by  a  masterly  stratagem,  crossed 
the  Delaware  on  the  ice,  captured  the 
Ileasians  at  Trenton,  and  dispersed  the 


British  at  Princeton.  It  is  true  that 
he  atlerwards  fought  bravely  at  Brandy- 
wine  and  Monmouth  court-house,  and 
died  game  at  Yorktown,  yet  he  was  ne- 
ver able  to  recover  from  the  fatal  blow 
received  at  a  time  and  in  a  quarter  least 
expected. 

But  the  younger  bird,  though  his  neck 
was  stripped  of  its  feathers.  Lis  crest 
picked  in  pieces,  and  his  breast  covered 
with  wounds,  was  still  alive.  He  had 
contended  against  a  veteran,  had  been 
repulsed,  compelled  to  retreat,  borne  to 
tlie  earth  by  a  superior  force,  and  re- 
duced to  extremity;  but  he  had  8ur- 
vived  every  attack,  recovered  from  every 
defeat,  drove  the  enemy  behind  his  en- 
trenchments, harassed  his  marches,  crip- 
pled his  energies,  scattered  his  resources, 
defeated  his  hopes,  destroyed  his  confi- 
dence, and,  in  the  end,  achieved  a  com- 
plete victory. 

"  Now,"  said  the  general,  with  a  smile, 
addressing  the  disappointed  judge,  "  you 
may  deciae  the  combat,  ana  award  the 
wager.  Father  Ambrose,"  he  added, 
turning  to  the  avaricious  priest,  ^'^I  have 
retrieved  my  morning  losses  and  some- 
thing over,  and  should  be  glad  to  have 
yon,  with  these,  my  friends,"  alluding  to 
Cordell,  Winthrop,  and  myself,  "dine 
with  me  at  the  American.  You  see," 
he  continued,  speaking  to  the  spectators, 
"  that  neither  Molina  del  Rey  nor  Oho- 
pultapec  will  prevent  the  success  of  our 
arms  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  And  to 
you,"  designating  the  poet,  '*  I  will  give 
that  cock,  with  the  hope  that,  if  he  sar- 
viv^  you  will  carry  him  with  you  to 
the  United  States." 

Winthrop  received  the  present  with  a 
pleasure  even  (rreater  than  the  general 
felt  when  he  f«)bbed  the  old  priest's  gold. 
He  took  immediate  steps  to  staunch  the 
blood  and  dress  the  wound ;  and  he  car- 
ried him  to  the  camp,  and  nursed  him 
with  so  much  care,  that  in  a  few  weeks 
he  was  entirely  recovered.  When  the 
Twelve  Months'  Volunteers  were  dis- 
charged from  the  service  by  reason  of 
the  expiration  of  the  period  for  which 
they  had  enlisted,  the  poet  carried  the 
victorious  champion  with  him  to  Ame- 
rica, and  placed  him  on  the  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land  he  had  earned  in  his 
country's  cause,  where  he  still  survives, 
a  splendid  bird,  striped  and  starred  as 
handsomely  as  the  banner  of  liberty,  the 
patriarch  of  the  flock,  and  the  progenitor 
of  some  of  t)ie  gayest  cocks  south  of 
Mason  and  Dixon's  Lino. 
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THE  GREAT  EXCURSION  TO   THE  FALLS  OP  ST.  ANTHONY. 


A  LITTKB  TO  0HARLS3  BUTLEB,   ESQ.,  BY  ONE  OF  TIIS  KXOUBSIOinfllBb 


MY  Dbab  Mb.  Butleb — I  hope  you 
may  have  time  to  read  a  long  letter, 
for  it  will  take  something  more  than  the 
customary  space  allotted  to  a  woman's  dif- 
fusive pen,  to  thank  you  for  the  pleasure 
which  was  first  intimated  to  me  by  a  little 
bit  of  pasteboard  from  your  hand,  on 
which  was  inscribed  an  invitation  to  "  Miss 

—  and  two  friends,''  or  to  do  any 

justice  to  my  impression  of  its  value. 

The  hite  "  Excursion  to  tlie  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony,"  seems  to  me  an  illustration  and 
proof  of  the  advancement  of  true  civili- 
zation.   Princes  have  paraded  the  pride 
and   pageantry    of     royal    hospitality. 
Knights  liavo  held  their  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments.    We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
high  festival  held  at  "  the  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Grold,"  when  nobles  i)ledged 
their  transmitted  estates,  and  beggared 
themselves  to  magnify  the  pride  and  par- 
take the  festivities  of  rival  princes.    The 
lords  of  old  England  left  their  island- 
home  (which  might  stretch  itself  at  ease 
within  the  bounds  of  one  of  our  prairie 
States),  crosned  a  channel  which  would  be 
but  a  **  before-brcakfast  sail "  for  one  of  our 
steamers,  to  be^ealous  partakers  of  the  am- 
bitious hospitality  of  a  foreign  prince,  the 
rival  of  their  master.    "The  Excursion  to 
St.  Antlioiiy"— a  festival  from  beginning 
to  end — is  measured  by  thousands  of  miles 
instead  of   hundreds.     Our    munificent 
entertainers   are    our  fellow-sovereigns^ 
and  certainly  princes  in  their  own  right. 
They  are  productive  laborers  in  the  wide 
fields  of  enlightened  industry,  not  revel- 
lers on  riches  gained  by  war  and  rapine, 
and  held  by  selfish  power  and  fraud. 
They  do  not  divide  God's  earth   into 
patella  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  few  and 
worked  by  tlie  many;  but  tlioy  secure 
the  permanence  of  our  institutions  by 
making  Ubor  honorable.    They  stretch 
out  their  railroads  over  the  vast  prairies, 
and  bind  the  Free  West  to  the  East  in 
inevitable  and  indissoluble  Union.  Their 
heralds  do  not  throw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  defy  to  combat,  but  proclaim  "  Peace 
and  good  will  toman!" 

We  all  remember  the  legend  of  Scged, 
the  lord  of  Ethiopia,  who  decreed  for 
himself  and  his  courtiers  ten  days  of 
pleasure,  and  failed  in  them  all.  Messrs. 
Pumum  and  SheflSeld— the  lords  of  our 
"excursion  "—gave  us  twenty,  and  each 
and  all  were  crowned  with  success.   But 


their  guests  were  not  made  np  of  para- 
sites and  courtiers,  and  petted  AM- 
ants,  but  of  those  whose  nolidaya  oame 
between  working^aya.  They  were 
men  from  arduous  politioal  porta,  from 
counting-houses  and  baiikiii|p-hoiuei. 
They  came  from  making  brieft  and 
writing  sermons — ^from  atudiea  and  ata- 
dios,  and  above  all,. from  the  orerwhelm- 
ing,  incessant  work  of  railroad  offices. 
And  the  women  (how  dififorent  from  the 
petted  and  vicious  beantieB  of  an  orien- 
tal court)  had  oast  ofl(  fi>r  the  twenty 
holidays,  the  cares  and  tasks  of  tbev 
htuin4!ss,  the  harem  of  "  women's  rii^ts" 
in  homes  which,  as  a  foragn  travdhr 
well  says,  deserve  the  northern  appella- 
tion of  "«uta2  roowit." 

You,  my  dear  Mr.  Bntler,  who  wit- 
nessed but  in  part  the  sacoeas  of  the 
"  Excursion,"  and  all  those  who  did  not 
partake  it,  will,  I  fear,  reeeive  a  chasten- 
ed rei>ort  of  it  as  fabulous. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  biddea 
guest  was  present ;  and  even  that  car- 
tain  "  pious  frauds  "  were  committed  to 
foist  in  the  uninvited,  and  that  onr  en- 
tertiiiners  were  too  lenient  to  tam 
away  such  as  came  without  the  '^wed- 
ding-garment." If  there  were  snch 
abuses  of  unparalleled  munifioenca,  they 
must  answer  for  the  only  imperfection 
in  our  festival — a  want  of  ample  sleeping 
accomodation  on  board  the  steamerk 
But,  as  we  read  that,  at  the  meeting  in 
the  "Field  of  the  Goth  of  GkSd," 
"many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  rank 
w*ere  glad  to  obtain  lodging  in  bams,  on 
hay  and  straw,"  our  young  men,  on 
whom  the  "roughing  it^*  fell  (r&vf king 
on  nice  mattrossen  on  a  oabm  floor), 
were  not  so  effeminate  as  to  oomplain. 
It  is  the  glorious  privilege  of  youth  and 
health  to  find 

**  A  cnuUe  in  the  rude  imperiooi  ■iirgt» 
And  in  the  Tisitotlon  of  the  i 


You  were  at  Ohioago  on  Saturday, 
when  the  ^*  Excursionists'*  poured  into 
that  w<mderful  city  the  type  of  the 
abounding  vitality,  the  intense  activity 
and  the  marvellou;*  growth  of  the  WeaL 
Never  can  any  of  us  forget  the  crowds  that 
tlironged  the  receiving-rooms,  tiie  draw- 
ing-r(K>ms,  and  the  passages  of  the  Tre- 
mont  Hotel.  There  they  were,  travellers 
all,  who  had  already  come  a  thouaand 
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miles  by  steam  and  rail ;  bat,  while  yet 
with  their  grey  travelling  livery  on,  and 
their  sacks  and  crumpled  ^^  wide-awakes" 
in  their  hands,  they  had  nothinff  of  the 
aspect  of  weary  and  worn  traveUers,  but 
truly  a  festal  air.  You  heard,  on  every 
side,  glad  nreetings  and  reciprocal  felici- 
tations. Not  tlie  cold,  conveDtional 
"  How  do  you  do,"  followed  by  reports 
of  imminent  dangers  and  hair-breadth 
'scapes,  but  hearty  salutatioos — a  sort  of 
colloquial  cracking  of  feu  de  joies.  i'  Are 
you  here?"  "How  delighted  I  am  to 
see  you !"  "Two  days  only  from  New 
York,  but  not  at  all  fatigued,"  says  one ; 
and  "  I,"  says  another,  "  took  the  allowed 
six  days  for  the  Journey,  passed  some 
hours  at  Albaoy,  and  half  a  day  at  Utica ; 
spent  a  glorious  day  at  Niagara ;  had  a 
pleasant  drive  about  Buffalo;  saw  all 
their  princely  residences;  slept  on  the 
serene  waters  of  Lake  Erie;  passed  a 
delightful  evening  with  my  friends  in  De- 
troit ;  have  glided  to-day  over  the  Michi- 
gan Central,  and  now  am  here  as  fresh 
as  when  I  started  I"  Gladness  was  in 
every  voice,  pleasant  expectation  on 
every  countenance,  and,  I  would  fain 
believe,  gratitude,  for  the  privilege  ac- 
corded us,  in  every  heart.  The  novelty 
of  the  a<«8embly,  and  the  oright  track  be- 
hind and  before  us,  gave  an  unprece- 
dented charm  and  freshness  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

Oertainly  there  was  a  peculiarity  in 
the  hospitality  of  Messrs.  Furnum  and 
Sheffield,  and  their  associates.  A  "  mer- 
chant prince"  pves  a  dinner  in  town  to, 
it  may  be,  twenty  friends.  They  par- 
take his  luxurious  viands  from  golden 
dishes,  and  drink  his  delicious  wines  from 
crystal,  and  are  not  very  much  happier, 
and  perhaps  not  at  all  the  wiser  or  better 
for  it.  And  even  the  "bal  C09tum6," 
the  ffete  of  the  season,  is,  to  most  of  the 
dear  five  hundred,  "  stale,  flat,  and  un- 
profitable." But  this  festival  was  of 
another  nature.  Their  guests  were  in- 
vited not  to  admire  their  state,  or  to 
envy  or  covet  their  wealth,  but  to  see — 
most  of  us  for  the  first  time — the  inap- 
preciable riches  and  untold  beauty  of  our 
own  country— our  own  inalienable  pos- 
sessions ;  to  have  our  piety  and  our  pat- 
riotism kindled,  not  by  mouldering  ruins, 
and  doubtful  traditions  of  past  achieve- 
ments, but  by  the  first  revelation  to  our 
senses  of  the  eapacity  of  our  country, 
the  first  intimation  of  its  possible  glori- 
ous future.  And,  as  we  traversed  the 
road  just  completed  by  our  benefactors, 
the  lost  link  in  the  chain  that  binds,  in 


union  and  brotherhood,  the  states  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  we  had  some 
faint  comprehension  of  God's  good  gifts 
to  us.  As  we  gazed  on  these  vast 
prairies,  on  whose  borders  man  seems 
to  have  but  just  alighted,  the  mind's  eye 
opened  on  tlie  multitudes  who  are  des- 
tined to  enter  in  and  possess  this  land  of 
promise  prepared  for  them  by  the  uni- 
versal Father.  First  must  come  our 
eastern  people,  with  their  dauntless  en- 
terprise, their  infinite  ingenuity,  their 
inventive  genius,  their  I^iritan  armor, 
the  Bible  and  the  school-book,  and.  in 
their  track,  to  be  tatight  and  moulded  by 
them,  those  who  have  been  spoiled  of 
their  natural  rights  for  ages,  crushed  un- 
der the  iron  hoof  of  despotisms,  to  stand 
erect,  men  among  men,  and  learn  the 
glorious  truth  announced  79  years  ago, 
and  not  yet  quite  digested.  It  is  a  short 
and  pithy  creed. 

"  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent:— ^That  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  theur 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness." 

I  believe  that  the  refieoting  men  and 
women  of  our  excursion  party  felt,  as 
they  never  felt  before,  the  great  mission 
of  their  children  and  their  neighbors  who 
are  going  West. 

And  are  they  not  all  going  to  the 
West? 

Was  tliere  not  something  prophetic  in 
the  exulting  shout  that  broke  forth,  the 
hurras  and  the  waving  of  hats,  when  our 
party,  in  their  arrow-like  progress,  first 
caught  sight  of  the  Mississippi  ? 

What  is  to  become  of  this  ereat  valley 
of  the  Mississippi,  which  already  pos- 
sesses the  last  physical  achievements  and 
results  of  civilization,  riulroads,  tele- 
graphs, aqueducts,  and  gaslights  ?  What 
must  be  its  fate,  if  the  intellectual  and 
moral  development  is  not  commensurate 
with  the  physical?  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  necessity  of  dif^ing  in- 
telligence and  improving  morals,  and  of 
raising  men  tiiereby  out  of  and  above 
the  vortex  of  speculation  and  mere  ma- 
terial acquisition,  is  keenly  felt  by  the 
best  men  at  the  West.  Educational  in- 
stitutions are  springing  up  in  many  of 
the  western  towns,  and  a  zeal  is  carried 
into  them  which  is  ordinarily  felt  only 
for  mere  selHsh  interests.  It  chanced, 
on  one  of  the  days  when  Uie  "Excursion 
Party"  was  at  St.  Louis,  that  one  of  its 
wealthy  citizens  endowed  an  industrial 
school  there  with  property  to  the  amocm^ 
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of  $SO,000.  It  was  given,  and  we  trust 
this  is  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  the 
West^  as  well  as  of  the  liberality  of  tlie 
giver — out  of  the  donor^s  religious  oom- 
munion,  and  with  the  control  of  a 
Christian  whose  charities  own  no  sect. 

\Ve  heard,  through  our  whole  route, 
much  talk  of  fortunate  speculations,  and 
almo>t  incredible  material  developments; 
but  wo  also  heard  better  things.  One 
of  your  contractors,  pointing  out  to  me 
a  new-born  town,  said,  unostentatiously, 
"  I  have  made  tliem  a  present  of  a  school- 
house,  as  the  be^t  thing  I  could  give 
them."  1  afterwards  heard  that  he  Iiad 
also  provided  theni  a  teaclier.  Would 
that  e.ich  town  had  a  Hke  benefactor, 
and  that  each  emigrant  from  our  in- 
structed Puritan  country  migiit  realize 
that  he  had  more  precious  seed  to  sow 
than  the  finest  of  the  wheat.  The  safety 
of  our  institutions  depends  on  this  con- 
viction being  deeply  felt  and  w^idely 
spread.  It  is  not  a  little  leaven  that  will 
leaven  the  mass  of  foreign  ignorance  ac- 
cumulating upon  us  day  by  day,  and 
raise  it  to  the  level  essential  to  tlie  safety 
and  progress  of  a  democratic  republic. 

Nor  is  it  a  little  of  that  charity  that 
suffereth  long  and  i-*  not  puffed  up*  that 
will  bear  with  the  vices  springing  out  of 
that  ignorance.  The  nations  of  tlie  old 
world  have  floimdered  on  throuirh  ages 
of  darkness  to  a  very  imperfect,  and  par- 
tial civilization.  The  few  have  been  in- 
structed, the  many  ke|>t  in  brutish  igno- 
rance. We  have  begun  better,  and,  by 
Go<rs  blessing,  we  will  end  better. 
When  our  steamers  were  lying  at  St. 
Paul's,  we  were  visited  by  a  young  lady 
who  was  sent  there  as  a  teacher  (I  be- 
lieve by  Governor  Slade)  live  years  ai'o. 
She  arrived  within  four  miles  of  her  des- 
tination, and  was  told  there  was  no  such 
place  tis  St.  PauKs.  But  the  yoimg  New 
England  school  missionary  was  not  to  l)e 
turned  hack.  She  hired  two  Indian  girls 
to  row  her  to  the  place  that  had  been 
designated  to  her  as  St.  Paul's.  She 
found  there  two  white  families,  and  eight 
white  children.  She  began  lier  work, 
and  now,  in  the  midst  of  that  busy  hive 
of  a  pof)ulation  of  5,000  (it  may  be  G,000 
now — I  speak  ()f  three  weeks  since!),  she 
has  a  large  boarding-school !  Such  a 
fact  ur;:es  promptness,  constancy,  and 
hen»isin  in  the  cause  of  Western  educa- 
tion— education  in  the  broadest  sense  of 
the  term.  Not  in  the  school-house  ordy, 
but  from  the  [Kilpit,  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws,  in  the  field,  by  the  way, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  homes,  where  the 


foundations  of  moral  and  religioas  edo- 
cation  must  be  laid.  Ton  will  pardon 
this  long  episode  on  a  8ubjeot  whicL 
forces  itself,  as  of  paramtiunt  interest, 
upon  the  mind  of  the  observer  of  the 
rapid  physical  development  of  the  West. 

You  lost,  my  dear  Mr.  Butler,  the 
most  picturesque  part  of  our  travel,  by 
turning  back  at  Rock  Island. 

None  of  that  liappy  company,  who 
thence  pursued  their  way  up  the  river, 
will  ever  forget  the  moment  when  our 
fine  steamers,  their  bows  wreathed  with 
prairie  flowers  and  evergreens,  left,  one 
after  the  other,  their  mooringB  at  Bock 
Island,  and  sailed,  with  mimic  on  their 
decks,  like  birds  by  their  own  song. 
lighted  by  the  moon,  and  saluted  bv  ilie 
gay  fireworks  from  the  Old  Fort.  Xfith 
the  first  morning,  came  clouds  and  run 
and  cold  winds;  but  we  found  sheltered 
gazing  positions  outside,  and  tlie  ek- 
nienU  could  not  obscure  our  pleasure, 
though  tliey  somewhat  damped  the  gen- 
erous reception  prepared  for  as  by  tlie 
hospitable  citizens  of  Galena  and  Du- 
buque. 

We  were  amazed  at  the  crowds  that 
we  saw  lining  the  shores,  and  the  glad 
social  shouts  of  civilized  men,  at  the 
warehouses  and  huge  hotels,  and  con- 
tinuous blocks  of  buildings,  where,  but 
a  few  years  bince,  was  heard  only  the 
yell  of  the  savage,  who  had  stealthily 
crept  along  the  shore — tomahawk  in 
hand,  in  quest  of  his  foe. 

We  commented  on  tliese  morrels  to 
one  another ;  but,  as  the  poor  lady  said, 
who  '^rau"  her  head  against  a  tree, 
**  She  saw,  but  did  not  realue  it ;"  so  we 
fail  ti)  realize  the  miraculous  achieve- 
ments of  Eastern  enterprise  in  the  West 
Ai^er  leaving  Dubuque,  we  saw  no  more 
towns  of  magintude  till  we  reached  oar 
terminus  at  St.  PauPs.  The  settler  had 
begun  his  work;  but,  for  the  moat  part, 
it  was  a  solitude — and  what  a  beauUM 
solitude  I  I  cannot  describe  it.  lean 
onl}'  say  to  those  who  have  not  seen  it, 
*•  seeing,  and  seeing  only,  is  believing.^ 
The  celebrated  bluffs,  which  continue  in 
ever  varying  forms,  for  some  hundreds 
of  miles,  do  not  resemble  the  romantic 
Highlands  of  our  Hudson:  they  bear 
small  resemblance  to  the  cliflb  on  the 
Khine,  and  yet  they  remind  one  of  the 
Rhine  more  than  of  the  Hudson.  They 
are  unique — they  have  no  likeness — they 
daj^'uerreotypo  new  pictures  on  the  mind; 
they  call  forth  fresh  sensations.  Their  • 
images  cannot  be  conveyed  by  descrip- 
tion :  they  must  be  seen;  and  now  that 
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jou  have  completed  the  chain  of  rail- 
roads t*>  the  Mississippi,  the  fashionable 
tour  will  be  in  tlie  track  of  oar  happy 
"  excursion  party,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  An- 
thony." Tlie  foreign  traveller  must  go 
there,  and  the  uma  of  the  bridegroom, 
to  many  a  "  Lizzie  Lee"  will  be  "  Ho  I  for 
tho  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  I" 

There  is  a  curioii!*  diversity  in  the  form 
of  the  blii1&.  Some  have  monotonons 
heavy  outlines,  like  the  horizon  line  to 
which  an  Eastern  eye  is  accustomed; 
others  run  up  to  sharp  points,  like  the 
^*' Aiguilles^'  of  the  Alps;  and  some 
stand  apart — regular  cones — but  all  are 
oovtjred  with  rich  prairie  turf,  gentle 
declivities,  or  sharp  precipices,  the  long 
grass,  absolutely  shining  with  the  ver- 
dare  of  June,  and  brilliantly  embroidered 
with  flowers,  waves  over  them.  The 
blaffs,  ac  some  points,  make  the  shore  of 
the  river,  then  they  recede  leaving  a 
broad  fore-ground  of  level  prairie.  They 
are  planted,  quite  to  their  summits,  w'lm 
oaks  mainly,  and  trees  of  other  species, 
as  Downing,  with  his  love  of  nature  and 
his  study  of  art,  might  have  planted 
them:  now  in  long  serpentine  walks, 
and  now  in  copses,  and  then,  so  as  to 
cover,  with  regular  intervening  clear 
spaces,  the. whole  front  of  the  declivity, 
producing  the  effect  of  a  gigantic  or- 
chard. Midway  up  the  bluff,  you  soine- 
time!4  see  a  belt  of  rock,  reminding  one 
of  the  fragments  of  Roman  walls  on  the 
Rhine,  but  still,  above  and  below  it,  the 
same  bright  green  turf.  "  If  we  were 
.  to  put  it  there,  and  statue  it  down,"  said 
a  practical  observer  from  our  rocky  New 
England,  ^Mt  would  not  stayl"  But  the 
sarpassingly  beautiful  marvels  of  all,  are 
the  mimic  castles,  or  rather  foundations 
of  ruined  castles,  that  surmount  the  pin- 
nacles. These  mere  rocks  of  lime  and 
sandstone  so  mock  and  haunt  you  with 
their  re-^emblanoe  to  the  feudal  fortresses 
of  the  Old  World,  that  you  unconsciously 
wonder  what  has  become  of  the  Titan 
race  that  built  them  I  and  go  on  won- 
dering, where  are  the  people  that  planted 
these  magnificent  terraces;  where  the 
lordly  race  that  han  so  kept  in  garden 
beanty,  free  from  brush  and  brake,  these 
**  grounds,"  stretching  in  ever-varying 
loveliness  for  hundreds  of  miles,  and 
tempting  you  to  apply  the  magnificent  in- 
solence of  a  celebrated  phrase,  and  call 
tlie  vaunted  parks  of  England  a  ^^mere 

Eatch,^'  in  the  comparison  But  no!  no 
nman  hand  has  plant  od  them — no  hu- 
man imagination  emhollirthed  tliem  — 
no   human  industry  drwst^d   and  kept 


them.  They  have  the  fresh  impress  of 
the  Creator's  hand — 

"  Hii  lore  a  smile  of  Hearen  Imprest 
In  beaatj  on  their  ample  breast.** 

We  glided  along  past  this  enchanting 
scenery,  for  four  days  and  nights  of  our 
blessed  week,  amidst  sunshine,  moon- 
light, and  clouds ;  each  variation  of  the 
atmosphere  serving  to  add  a  new  charm 
or  reveal  a  new  beauty.  Our  light  boats 
skimmed  the  surface  of  the  water  like 
birds ;  and,  with  the  ease  and  grace  of 
birds,  they  dipped  down  to  the  shore, 
and  took  up  their  food,  their  fiery  throats 
devonring  it  with  marvellons  rapidity. 

The  commodore  of  our  joyous  little 
fleet,  Colonel  Mix^-ever  honored  be  his 
name ! — made  every  arrangement  to  pro- 
duce the  greatest  amount  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  No  racing  was  permitted. 
The  sailing  was  so  ordered,  that  what 
we  saw,  by  the  exciting  moonlight,  going 
up,  was  resplendent,  in  the  full  light  of 
day,  coming  down ;  and,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  the  clouds  co-operated  with  the 
benignant  Commodore,  what  was  draped 
and  softened  by  mist,  in  our  ascension, 
was  im veiled  and  deflned  in  our  descent. 
The  boats,  at  the  approach  of  evening, 
were  lashed  together  to  allow  an  exten- 
sion of  social  intercourse,  and  visits  were 
interchanged,  and  tlie  general  voice  was 
of  satisfactions  and  ei^oyments  with<mt 
number.  The  lights  of  four  parallel 
boats  streamed,  with  charming  effects, 
upon  the  shores  of  Lake  Pepin,  where 
the  river,  unbroken  by  islands,  is  five 
miles  wide. 

Our  creature-comforts,  though  for  once 
subordinate  to  the  higher  wants  of  our 
nature,  were  munificently  provided. 
Morning,  noon  and  night,  a  table  was 
spread,  that  in  most  of  its  appointments 
and  supplies  would  have  done  honor  to 
our  first  class  liotels,  and  its  confections 
would  not  have  disgraced  a  French  ar- 
tiste with  all  the  appliances  and  means 
of  a  French  cuisine.  By  what  magic 
art  such  ices,  jellies,  cakes,  and  pyramids, 
veiled  in  showers  of  candied  sugtir,  were 
compounded  in  that  smallest  of  tophets, 
a  steamer's  kitchen,  is  a  mystery  yet  to 
be  solved.  Captain  Morehouse  of  the 
Lady  Franklin,  the  only  oommander  of 
whom  I  can  speak  from  personal  obser- 
vation, performed  his  duty  to  our  hearts' 
content,  and  even  the  civil  lads  who  wait- 
ed on  us  did  their  work  as  if  it  were  a 
dainty  task,  to  be  done  daintily. 

Ah,  Mr.  Butler,  why  did  you  not  come 
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with  as  ?  Yon  should  have  seen  that 
beaatifal  tower  of  St.  Paul's,  sitting  on 
its  fresli  hillside,  like  a  young  queen  just 
emerging  from  her  minority.  Tou  should 
have  seen  the  gay  scrambling  at  our 
landing  there,  for  carriages  and  wagons, 
and  every  species  of  locomotive,  to  take 
us  to  our  terminus  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls. 
Tou  should  have  seen  how,  disdaining 
luxury  or  superfluity,  we— some  among 
us  accustomed  to  cushioned  coaches  at 
home— could  drive  merrily  over  the  prai- 
rie in  lumber- wagons,  seated  on  rouffh 
boards.  You  should  have  seen  the 
troups  and  groups  scattered  over  St.  An- 
thony's rocks  (what  a  picturesque  do- 
main the  saint  possesses !)  and  you  should 
have  witnessua  the  ceremony  performed 
"with  dignity  by  Colonel  Johnson,  of 
mingling  the  water  taken  from  the  Atlan* 
tic  at  Sandy  HiK)k,  on€  week  he/ore,  with 
the  water  of  the  Mississippi ;  and  there 
and  then  have  remembered  that,  but  three 
hundred  years  ago,  DeSt>t(),  after  months 
of  wandering  in  trackless  forests,  was  the 
first  Eunipean  discoverer  of  this  river. 
What  startling  facts!  What  confound- 
ing contrasts! 

You  liave  so  long  been  a  Western  ex- 
plorer that  you  may  have  forgotten  tlie 
excitement  of  seeing,  for  the  first  tinie, 
]»1oui:hing  on  a  prairie.  In  returning 
fn)ni  St.  Anthony's  to  St.  Paul's,  we  all 
letlt  our  vehicle  to  follow  the  wheel- 
plough  as  drawn  by  six  noble  oxen;  it 
cleared  the  tough  turf,  and  upheaved  it 
for  the  first  time  for  the  sun  and  the  hand 
of  man  to  do  their  joint  fructifying  w«»rk 
up<m  it.  The  oxen  (not  the  man)  look- 
ed like  the  natural  lords  of  tiio  soil.  It 
was  the  sublime  of  ploughing.  When 
will  our  Poets  write  tlieir  buoolics? 

Our  next  sight,  and  hard  by  the 
ploughing,  was  one  of  nature's  perfect 
works — the  &ll8  of  tlie  \[innesot.'i,  iK>eti- 
oally  called  by  the  Indians,  Minnehaha — 
liiughing  vtUer,  Miss  Bremer  says  they 
deserve  their  picture,  song  ami  tales. 
So  perfect  is  this  Fall  in  C4»lor;  in  form 
so  graceful,  so  finished,  that  by  some 
mysterious  accident  of  association,  it 
brouglit  to  ray  mind  at  once  the  Venus 
de  Medici.  'The  last  incident  of  this 
day's  most  pleasant  circuit,  wa<  an  un- 
looked-for visit  to  the  old  border  fortress 
of  Fort  Snelling.  We  were  received 
with  great  kindness.  Courtesy  and  g:il- 
lantry  are  twin-virtues  in  military  life. 
The  fort  has  a  very  beauiiful  {>osition 
on  a  bluff  overliH)kini:  the  meeting  of  the 
Minnesota  and  the  Mississippi.  A  pretty 
town  lies  below  it.     Its  name,  MtnJota^ 


means  the  meeting  of  the  waters.  The 
inhabitants  of  St.  Paurs,  with  the  iu- 
stinted  Western  hospitality  that  had 
everywhere  awuted  ns,  nve  a  ball  in 
the  evening  to  the  thousand  excardaaiBfii. 
Unhappily,  long  pre&tory  speeches  and 
the  punctual  depaitare  of  the  boets  tt 
11  P.M.,  cut  short  its  hilarity. 

Before  we  reached  Rook  Island  on  our 
return,  our  entertidnen^  generosity  bar- 
ing grown  by  what  it  fed  on,  it  was 
announced  to  us  that  the  ezcnrsion  was 
extended  to  St.  Louis.  This  episode  it- 
self deserves  an  epic!  Some  of  oar 
company  could  not  rerist  the  inviting 
aspect  of  the  beautafhl  town  of  Daven- 
port, and  loitered  there  a  day,  otben 
posted  off  by  rail,  via  La  Salle.  My  pa^ 
ty  preferred  the  lazurioos  and  drearoj 
descent  of  the  Mississippi,  and  winding 
amidst  its  islands  and  embroidered  shores, 
we  arrived  at  St.  Louis  at  dawn  on  Mon- 
day morning. 

hi.  Louis  with  its  old  French  heart, 
and  thriving  young  limbs,  has  more  the 
air  of  a  great  and  consolidated  oapitil 
than  any  other  city  of  the  West.  Ita 
future  destiny  may  be  angnred  from  the 
fact  tiiat  in  1830  it  had  but  12,000 
inhabitants — it  has  now  more  than 
100,000— and  that  its  position  is  within 
800  miles  of  the  centre  of  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Time  in  the  West  is  no  longer  the  old 
man  with  a  single  forelock,  and  a  scythe 
in  his  hand.  He  should  be  iiunted  with 
the  emblems  of  speed,  constrootion  and 
accumulation.  We  were  astonished  at 
the  shipping  at  the  wharves  of  St.  Louis, 
at  its  U)wering  warehon^^ea,  broad  ave- 
nues, brilliant  sliops,  and  beautifU  pri- 
vate residences.  And  there,  where  eve- 
rything is  living  and  stirring* — and  there 
would  seem  to  be  no  nlace  for  tlie  dying, 
no  remembrance  of  the  dead — we  wen 
shown  a  cemetery  (it  has  indeed  few 
tenants),  not  surpassed  by  Mount  Au- 
burn, hardly  by  Greenwood.  We  were 
received  at  a  suburban  yilla  where  iti 
proprietor  lives  with  the  simplicity  of  i 
republican  gentleman  in  the  midst  of  hia 
1200  aorN»  of  Park-land ;  and  at  another, 
adorned  with  a  terraced  or  hanging  gar- 
den, made  in  one  of  those  dimpTee  in  the 
land,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  that  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  designated  by  the  unhap- 
py name  of  sink.  No  wonder  that  the 
smiling  appellatiim  of  dimple  shooM 
have  iHsen  suirgested  by  the  nrbaulty  of 
our  host,  who  welcomed  ns  to  a  tea- 
table  that  I  have  never  seen  eqnalled  in 
New  Enjrland,  where  we  fancy  we  have 
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a  preticriptive  right  to  excel  in  that  pre* 
vailing  hospitnlity.  Perhaps  what  most 
pleased  ns  in  St.  Lonis,  and  most  natn- 
rally,  was  the  absence  of  all  obtrnsive 
signs  of  what  we  consider  the  only  mis- 
fbrtane  of  Missouri — the  only  obstacle  to 
its  fhtnre  pre-eminence— slavery.  But 
this  disease  has  made  so  little  progress 
there,  that  there  is  much  reason  to  ex- 
pect the  heathfnl  young  state  will  throw 
it  off.  Some  of  its  best  citizens  are  op- 
posed to  it,  and  we  met  and  heard  one,  a 
•*  young  man  eloquent,"  who  is  just  enter- 
ing, with  sure  promise,  political  life,  and 
who  has  the  generous  boldness  to  throw 
himself  in  &e  scale  against  it — GK>d 
speed  him ! 

St.  Louis  was,  to  my  own  party,  a 
marked  place  in  our  great  route.  We 
experienced  there  what  has  made  happy 
epochs  ever  since  the  day  that  Joseph's 
brethren  fell  upon  his  neck  and  wept — 
the  most  cordial  reception  from  old 
friends,  besides  seeing  new  ones  who  had 
almost  the  flavor  of  old  ones  I  And 
finally,  each  day  adding  some  varying 
circumstanoe,  some  new  pleasure,  we 
passed  our  last  Sunday  at  l^^iagara,  and 
came  out  by  those  glorious  and  shining 
flmtes  by  which  we  had  entered  the 
West. 

Do  you  ask  me  if  I  would  live  in  the 
West  f  I  answer  without  hesitation,  no ! 


I  saw  nothing  there  so  lovely  to  my  eye 
as  the  hillsides,  the  deep,  narrow  valleys, 
the  poor  little  lakes,  and  the  very 
small  river  of  our  own  Berkshire.  But 
at  these  hearth-stones  our  affections 
were  nurtured,  and  here  in  our  ceme- 
teries rest  and  are  reconled  our  holiest 
treasures.  Besides,  the  old  tree  uprooted 
from  a  sterile  hill  will  not  thrive  in  level 
ground — be  it  ever  so  rich.  No.  Let 
the  young  go.  They  should.  They  do 
go  in  troops  and  caravana,  and  in  the 
vast  prairies  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi may  they  perfect  an  empire  of  which 
their  Puritan  jPathers  sowea  the  seeds  on 
the  oold  coast  of  the  Atlantic.  But  let 
them  remember  their  flithers  were  proof 
against  poverty.  May  t^ey  be  against 
riches  I 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  wish  long 
lifs  and  happiness  to  Messrs.  Fumum  and 
Sheffield,  and  their  coadjutors  in  this  un- 
precedented hospitality.  If  it  be  more 
Messed  to  give  than  to  receive,  what 
must  be  the  amount  of  their  satisfac- 
tion? Was  ever  a  company  so  assem- 
bled and  so  blessed  by  heavenly  and 
earthly  Providence  I  Day  unto  day,  and 
night,  proclaimed  their  enjoyment  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  no  death — no 
illness — ^no  disaster. 

0.  M.  8. 


THE    HISTORY    OP    A    COSMOPOLITE. 


jr^  Yean  in  Jtofh  SemUrpKa^  or  BeminU' 
OMOM  qf  tk«lif€  qfa  former  Jferehant,  By  Vnr- 
COT  NoLTi,  lato  of  New  Orleans.    (Redfleld.) 

AOOSMOPOLITE,  ma'am,  is  rf  gentle- 
man whose  title  is  Greek,  without 
that  fact,  however,  making  him  a  Greek 
nobleman.  Koafiov  means  **of  the 
world"  iroXiravos  "a  citizen;"  con- 
sequently kosmopolitanos  means  "citi- 
zen of  the  world,"  an  idea  which  is 
supposed  to  be  clearly  expressed  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  mind  by  the  modified 
word  which  immediately  follows  the 
article  a  in  the  title  of  this  excellent 
contribution. 

I  grant  you,  my  dear  madam,  the 
name  is  a  paradox :  for  the  woria,  not 
being  a  city,  it  is  morally  impossible  for 
a  man  to  be  a  citizen  of  it.  All  that, 
however,  will  be  arranged  to  suit  you  so 
soon  as  we  get  the  Universal  Republic. 


At  present  we  Americans  have  a  little 
stretched  the  Greek  in  saying  citizen  of 
the  United  States:  "citizen  of  the 
world"  is  but  a  step  farther. 

You  would  prefer  me  to  define  more 
briefly :  well  then.  A  Cosmopolite  has 
no  countiy  in  particular,  but  makes  him- 
self at  home  in  all.  As  he  easily  un- 
learns prejudices,  he  as  easily  adapts 
himself  to  the  most  varied  practices. 
While  he  would  possibly  prefer  a  cent 
franc  par  tite  dinner  at  Vevour's 
yet  he  could,  on  a  pinch,  reconcile 
himself  to  raw  bee&teaks  in  Abys- 
sinia. He  is  never  astonished  at  any- 
thing, for  he  has  paid  periodic^  visits 
to  France  since  1798.  He  is  easy  in 
his  manners,  for  he  has  conversed  with 
potentates  and  great  men  fix)m  the 
bestarred  European,  to  the  sunply  but 
improperly  costumed  native  of  the  Fee- 
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jee  Islands.  He  is  accomplished — a  bit 
of  an  artist  in  music,  painting  and  lite- 
rature— knows  many  langaages  pretty 
well— is  full  of  quaint  fresh  anecdote, 
and  odd  atoms  of  fact  overlooked  by  the 
cla!<8  of  romance  writers  fondly  called 
historians. 

But,  in  forgetting  his  prejudices,  he  is 
apt  to  forget  his  principles :  in  becom- 
ing cosmopolitan,  he  generally  loses  love 
of  country.  He  is  passionately  addicted 
to  scandal ;  and  serves  you  np  a  cha- 
racter with  sauce  of  a  pleasant  tartness. 
He  is  dispi>sed  to  caricature — he  has  an 
eye  considerably  keener  for  faults  than 
for  virtues:  he  is  not  troubled  by  mo- 
desty :  and  his  infacility  of  being  hum- 
bu^^od  has  begotten  in  him  a  too 
general  irreverence,  incredulousness  and 
distrust.  He  reverses  our  common  law 
muxim,  and  8U[)poses  every  man  to  be 
guilty  until  lie  has  proved  him  to  be 
innocent.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  will 
ilhistrat«  my  remarks  by  some  passages 
in  the  lite  of  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte. 

Tills  excellent  American  was  a  Ger- 
man, born  in  Italy,  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember, 1779.  On  the  first  page  of  his 
autf)biography,  he  compliments  his 
mother  on  her  punctuality — she  having 
been  married  on  the  22d  of  February. 
He  then  mentions  that  virtue  as  being 
characteristic  of  his  family.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  family  is  of  Italian 
origin,  n  creed  which  he  predicates  upon 
the  fact  tiiat  his  remotest  genealogical 
re«<earches  have  traced  them  di.-<tinctly  to 
Sweden.  He,  of  course,  found  no  sup[)ort 
for  his  conviction  until  he  reached  his 
seventieth  year,  when  a  Hunirarian  in- 
formed him  that,  in  the  days  of  Gusiavus 
Adolpiiu?,  an  Italian  otiicer  in  the  Aus- 
trian service,  bearinij:  the  name  of  Nolte, 
had  deserted  to  the  camp  of  the  Lion  of 
the  SortU. 

Leghorn  is  the  city  which  claims  the 
glory  of  his  birth,  where  his  father,  a 
Ilamburgher,  was  partner  in  the  house 
of  his  uncle.  Otto  Fra:ick.  But  when 
Vinoent  had  attained  the  age  of  nine 
years,  the  family  went  home  to  Ham- 
burgh, where  'Mie  lived  for  a  while  with 
a  senatorial  grandfather.''  Our  philoso- 
pher never  neglects  any  dignity  which 
sheds,  however  subdue<l,  a  lustre  upon 
himself.  At  llambur^'h,  Vincent  was 
sent  to  school  to  a  Jer>eyman  called 
(fcris,  who  was  a  drunken  «»ld  ped.igogue, 
improperly  fond  of  his  housekeeper;  an 
indolent,  ignorant  man,  under  whom  the 
boy  acquired  nothing  save  a  high  pro- 
ficiency in  the  science  of  robbing  orchards 


and  vineyards.  It  only  took  ^ghteeD 
months,  however,  to  render  him  an  adept 
in  this  predatory  life ;  bo  of  course  lus 
time  was  not  lost  Papa  Nolte,  a  calm, 
unimaginative  man,  endowed  with  an 
obese  correctness  of  deportment,  and  the 
slow  Genuan  capacity  of  being  tickled 
by  a  joke,  soon  took  Mai^ter  Vincent  to 
tlie  uncle  at  Leghorn.  Vincent,  on  leav- 
ing home,  had  a  Sunday  coat  of  criuMon 
and  gold;  and  as  this  happened  to  be 
the  Hiimbnrgh  consular  nnifonn — Unch 
Otto  being  consul — the  boy  availed  him- 
self of  carnival  to  go  to  the  theatre  in  t 
travestied  consular  uniform,  wherein  be 
caricatured  Uncle  Otto  to  the  delight  of 
tlie  author  of  his  being  and  the  aDp•^ 
doning  disgust  of  his  annt. 

Then  Vincent  went  back  to  Hambnrgh, 
was  intrusted  to  the  pedagogical  care  of 
Gymnasiums — Profeasor  £ari  F.  Ifip^ 
and  astonished  that  ezoellenc  man  by 
learning  all  he  could  teach  in  a  preposte- 
rously short  time.  But  soon  he  wis 
sent  back  to  Italy  to  Uncle  Otto,  to  ex- 
change Schiller  for  liquorice,  soap,  oil, 
brimstone  and  account-books.  Itwaii 
very  hard  case,  but  he  worried  through  it 
by  the  help  of  making  fun  of  Uncle  Otto, 
and  love  to  the  two  ballet  girls  who 
lived  opi)osite  the  livery  skibles.  A 
slight  tailor's  bill  for  one  year,  cuniain- 
ina;  the  items  of  twelve  coats  of  all 
colors,  and  twenty-two  pairs  of  small 
clothes,  suggests  the  possibility  of  bis 
being  addicted  to  dress.  Here  he  saw 
Bonaparte  for  the  first  time — **a  dimi- 
nutive, youthful-looking  man,  of  pallid 
and  almost  yellow  hue,  whose  sleek,  yet 
black  hair,  like  that  of  tlie  Tal'apoochee 
ludiaiLs,  hung  down  over  both  ean; 
with  a  perpetnal  smile  upon  the  lips, 
and  cold,  unsympathising  eyes.''  Murat 
was  with  him  in  his  gorgeous  nniform, 
and  Hullin,  executioner  of  d*£iighieiL 
Business  was  at  a  stand-still:  in  every 
piiizza  altars  were  erected,  topped  with 
a  Stat  ue  of  Liberty,  and  at  every  daily 
parade  the  representatives,  Garat  and 
i^alioctti,  made  speeches  to  the  soldiery. 
Uncle  Otto^s  cashier  gave  Vincent  what 
money  he  demanded,  which  was  readily 
expended  at  a  time  when  his  most  serious 
occupation  was  sketching  the  French 
soldiers  in  the  street.  I  do  not  esteem 
it  wonderful  that  when  the  books  were 
made  up,  four  years  afterwards,  a  deficit 
of  .sixty  thousand  pezza  was  discovered. 

At  tiie  age  of  eighteen,  Uncle  Otto  sent 
his  family  to  a  country  seat,  near  Flo- 
rence, next  door  to  Villa  Paudolfieri. 
Now,  in  this  villa  lived  a  banker  andhia 
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lovely  daughter,  to  whom  Vincent  at 
once  made  violent  love;  meaning  ir,  he 
says,  *^  mere  pastime ;  but  the  young  lady 
took  it  seriously  to  heart;"  so  tiiat  at 
lost  t)ie  aunt  had  to  write  to  his  parents, 
and  Vincent,  who  had  learned  nothing  of 
his  profes>ion  at  Leghorn,  was  torn 
away  from  his  pastime  and  sent  off  to 
Hamburgh.  This  was  the  residence  of 
many  of  the  French  emigrSs,  Talleyrand 
and  Madame  de  Genlis,  Dumonriez  and 
Louis  Philippe  were  there,  and  the  young 
man^s  time  glided  on  for  a  year  or  two, 
divided  between  society,  invoices,  news- 
papers squib-writing,  caricaturing  his 
friends,  and  playing  in  private  theatricals. 
Old  Nolte  failed,  and  got  up  again  and 
scolded  his  son  for  a  presuinptuous  and 
unfixed  fellow.  This  set  Vincent  to 
work  at  his  mercantile  books,  which  he 
studied  for  a  while  and  then  started  for 
]N  antes,  to  begin  the  practice  of  their 
precepts. 

On  his  way  he  stops  at  Paris  to  have 
a  look  at  the  Emperor,  just  then  pro- 
claimed at  Moreau,  Georges  Gadoudal, 
&c.  Some  statements  of  Nolte's  are  not 
to  be  found  in  standard  histories;  as, 
that  on  his  first  imperial  review,  Napo- 
leon's horse  fell  down  and  rolled  with  his 
rider,  ominously  in  the  dust ;  or,  that  he 
was  brusque,  brutal,  insolent,  above  all 
to  men  of  literature  and  science,  and  to 
merchants ;  that  his  genius  was  equalled 
by  the  commercial  genius  of  Ouvrard ; 
that  Moreau  was  the  idol  of  the  people 
and  the  middle  cla<s,  and  guiltless  of  the 
charges  brouglit  against  him ;  and  many 
other  such  matters.  And  then  he  goes 
on  his  way  to  Nantes,  and  c<^pies  circu- 
lars of  the  prices  of  land  and  molasses  in 
the  counting-room  of  M.  LabouchSre. 
He  has  mighty  commercial  friends,  this 
Vincent  m)lte :  the  Barings,  the  Hopes 
and  the  Parishes,  who  believe  in  his 
genius  and  believe  well.  For  he  draws 
up  such  far-seeing,  well-combined  plans 
for  vast  mercantile  operations  in  America, 
that  he  is  chosen  to  ])ut  them  into  execu- 
tion and  sent  to  New  Orleans  with 
powers  of  attorney,  as  secret  agent  for 
those  great  merchants  and  for  Ouvrard 
himself. 

Napoleon  had  oppressed  and  mal- 
treated Ouvrard,  and  Napoleon  had  con- 
quered Spain — but  Spairi  in  a  treaty  with 
France,  had  made  herself  liable  to  pay  an 
annual  subsidy  of  seventy-two  millions 
of  francs,  which  was  now  (1804)  partly 
due,  and  required  negcrtiation.  Napoleon 
had  need  of  Ouvrard,  for  there  was  war 
between  France  and  Great  Britain;  sil- 


ver was  absolutely  necessary  :  there  was 
no  silver  but  in  Mexico;  the  British 
cruisers  were  all  over  the  sea,  and  Na- 
poleon ordered  Ouvrard  to  find  a  means 
of  getting  those  dear  dollars  safe  into 
France.  There  they  could  come  only  as 
private  property  under  a  neutral  flag — 
say  the  American  flag.  So  Vincent 
Nolte  was  sent  over  to  become  an  Ameri- 
can citizen — to  receive  the  dollars,  and 
to  ship  them  as  his .  own  to  France. 
Little  thought  New  Orleans  of  its  new  citi- 
zen, for  the  city  was  a  "nest  of  pirates." 
Beluche,  Lafitte,  Dominique  and  others 
walked  boldly  through  the  streets,  and 
the  wh(»le  population  was  but  16,000 
(now  about  150,000).  One  day,  however, 
tliey  learned  that  a  ship  had  arrived 
from  Vera  Gruz,'  freighted  with  $200,- 
000,  and  then  another  with  $150,000, 
and  then  another  with  $150,000 — and  all 
for  the  new  citizen.  Vincent  Nolte  was 
instantly  asked  to  dinner  by  the  most 
respectable  people.  He  went,  saw,  and 
caricatured.  Then  he  got  the  yellow- 
fever,  and  a  kind  friend,  one  Zacharias. 
told  him  he  had  better  make  his  will  and 
die.  Nolte  obstinately  refused  to  do 
either,  and  stuck  to  his  purpose.  Indeed, 
he  had  not  time  to  die,  for  Spain  had 
given  an  order  upon  Ouba  for  $700,000, 
which  he  must  live  to  collect.  The  fever 
left  him ;  he  went  to  Cuba — talked  to  the 
Governor-General,  who  said  he  did  not 
understand  money  matters,  and  declined 
to  take  a  bribe;  but  the  cashier-general, 
the  mini-ter  of  finances,  understood  the 
former,  and  was  particularly  inclined  to 
the  latter.  Nolte  displayed  science — 
dealt  about  a  few  thousand  dollars,  and 
received  a  check  upon  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  for  $945,000,  which  included  in- 
terest. The  check  was  paid ;  the  amount 
sent  to  France,  and  our  cosmopolite 
started  for  New  Orleans,  where  he  would 
infallibly  have  arrived  but  for  a  little 
accident,  which  will  be  found  recorded 
in  the  next  paragraph. 

He  was  wrecked  on  the  Florida  reefe. 

It  appears,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  that 
the  captain  had  a  social  custom  of  getting 
excessively  drunk  in  company  with  the 
mate ;  the  consequence  of  which  was  that 
a  storm  threw  the  ship  into  a  nautical 
position,  of  which  your  narrator  does  not 
know  the  name,  bnt  which  appears  to 
have  been  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 
Let  us  say  on  her  beam-end^,  with  the 
fore-top-gallant  clewlines  dismasted,  and 
her  weather-vang  uni»hipped.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  she  went  to  the  bottom, 
while  Nolte  went  to  shore  on  a  rafL 
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It  took  several  days  to  get  to  shore,  and 
there  were  vessels  Id  the  distance  which 
did  not  relieve  them,  and  dond  banks 
taken  fur  lee-shores  and  all  the  regular 
thing,  vou  know,  and  then  they  arrived. 
Then  tliere  was  the  desokte  sand-beach, 
and  tliat  sort  of  arrangement,  and  finally 
he  shipped  with  some  wreckers ;  cauglit 
turtle  for  three  weeks  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Nassau,  and  so  got  to  New  Or- 
leans, where  he  stayed  for  a  few  months, 
and  then  took  a  flying  leap  to  Holland. 

During  this  period  he  had  time  to 
draw  cleverly,  but  with  more  or  less 
caricature,  portraits  of  Ouvrard,  the 
Barings,  the  Hopes,  Labouch^re,  Isonard 
the  musician,  tlie  Parishes,  Moreau,  Gov- 
ernor Olaiborne,  Edward  Livingston, 
Fulton,  General  Wilkinson,  Gouverneur 
Morris,  John  Jacob  Astor,  Stephen  Gir- 
ard,  and  several  eminent  Spaniards, 
whose  fame  has  not  in  other  ways 
reached  my  ears,  nor  probably  yours. 

After  a  slight  run  over  creation  in 

Smeral,  Mr.  Nolte  went  back  to  New 
rleans.  Let  us  say  here  that  he  lent 
his  father  in  Hamburgh  some  80,000 
marks,  and  had  a  catarrhal  fever;  and 
finally  agreed  to  pay,  and  did  pay, 
6,000  annual  marks  to  the  venerable 
authors  of  his  being.  Backed  by  the 
Barings  and  the  Hopes,  and  accompanied 
by  a  partner  called  Edward  Hollander, 
who  came  from  Livonin,  wherever  that 
may  be,  our  friend  reached  New  Or- 
leans. He  had  sailed  in  the  '^  good  ship 
Flora  from  Amsterdam,"  and  made  a 
fortunate  passage  of  forty-eight  days, 
and  "only  lost  two  masts;"  and  then 
without  stopping  at  New  York,  went  on 
to  Pittsbur^jrh,  where  he  met  and  cari- 
catured Audubon,  and  freighted  two 
flat-b(»atj  with  flour  enough  to  pay  for 
his  expenses  to  the  city  of  beautiful 
Creoles.  I  might  mention  that  at  Ix>uis- 
ville,  AS  ho  "  was  sitting  sketching  a  cari- 
cature of  President  Madison,  with  Mrs. 
Madison  arrayed  in  the  red  breeches 
which  her  predecessor  Jelforson  had 
brouglit  from  Paris,"  he  felt  u  great  dis- 
turbance, and  was  told  on  incjuiring  into 
the  cause  thereof,  that  "it  was  the 
earthquake  by  jingo  I" 

It  was  exceedingly  improper  on  the 
part  of  Congress  to  declare  war  with 
Great  Britain,  Just  as  Nolte  had  taken 
and  furnished  his  house ;  but  Lord  bless 
you,  Congress  is  always  doing  some- 
thing. The  fact  is,  that  the  war  was  de- 
clared, and  our  friend  had  only  time  to 
make  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so, 
break  a  leg,  arrange  the  affairs  of  the 


bank  of  New  Orleans,  fight  a  dud  with 
paymaster  Allen,  and  arraiiffe  preliim- 
naries  for  a  second  with  Mr.  Shields, 
when  (General  Jaoknon  oaine  fiuionily 
down  upon  Louisiana  and  put  a  atop  to 
aU  amusements.  One  reasoa  for  tlM 
General^s  action  was  the  arrival  of  tht 
British  fleet  ofif  the  month  of  the  !£•- 
sissippi. 

''In  point  of  fact,""  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans  was  about  to  take  place.  Kelts 
had  a  nice  little  vessel  loaded  with  oofe* 
ton,  A.  No.  1,  which  Old  Hiekory  took 
to  build  his  breastworks.  Nolte  nad  a 
broken  arm  and  a  broken  leg,  bat,  ■■  hi 
was  suspected  of  being  a  Britiidi  parti- 
san, he  Joined  the  canwineen  and  fought 
like  a  trump.  He  got  a  oertifioate  of 
bravery  from  the  General,  and  tweln 
cents  a  pound  for  hia  cotton.  He  mw 
two  civil  a^utants  lying  behind  anrden 
wall  to  keep  out  of  the  irw  of  the  Britidi 
cannon-shot,  and  an  Irisn  regiment  oa 
the  B.  aide  run  away,  nllanUj  headed 
by  its  colonel.  He  heard  Jackson  make 
the  following  remark  to  Gov.  Olaibonai 
whose  duty  it  was  to  fhmish  powdv 
and  ball,  which  duty,  it  appears,  he  ne- 
glected—" )^y  the  ahnighly  God,  air^  if 
you  don't  send  me  powder  and  ball  im- 
mediately, ril  chop  yonr  head  off  and 
have  it  rammed  into  one  of  theae  field- 
pieces;'^  whereupon  the  Gk>Temor  did 
send  in  the  munitions  immediately. 

He  remained  in  New  Orleans  nntil 
1826,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  oonuner- 
oial  crisis,  in  an  attempt  to  nnderstand 
which  I  got  a  headache,  he  oonclnded  to 
go  away.  He  had  amassed  millions;  had 
caricatured  and  ridiculed  man,  woman 
and  child,  notably  Jackson  and  Edward 
Livingston ;  had  spent  his  money  like  a 
king;  had  had  his  face  slapped,  his 
shoulders  caned,  his  back  spit  upon ;  hid 
worked  six  months  to  get  a  shot  at  one 
individual,  and  succeeded  in  getting  shot 
by  another;  and  had  finally  fitiled  anl 
disappeared  from  the  American  conti- 
nent, only  to  reappear  under  nnfavoraUe 
circumstances  for  a  few  weeks,  and  so  to 
relapse  back  into  Europe  for  ever.  He 
had,  however,  visited  that  proviuoe,  with 
the  neighboring  states  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  during  this  period.  For  instance, 
he  was  in  Paris  when  the  Allies  arrived, 
and  during  tlie  Hundred  Days  (1816) ; 
he  took  ''  a  trip  to  Europe  "  m  1818,  to 
overlook  the  congress  of  Aix ;  and  an- 
other trip  in  1822,  and  another  in  1894; 
and  accumulated  in  that  time  biographi- 
cal sketclies  of  General  Jackson,  lu^ 
Keller,  Winlield  Scott,  Mr.  Frands  Bar- 
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ing,  Lafitte  the  great  banker,  Chateau- 
briaod,  Lafayette,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams,  all  vivid,  dissecdve  portraits,  not 
one  &ult  Of  the  originaL  however  small, 
going  unmenticned.  Besides  all  this 
business,  he  settled  the  mercantile  affurs 

of  Europe  and but  pardon  me,  I  am 

not  to  write  the  whole  magazine  thie 
month. 

Last  paragraph,  Hr.  Vincent  Nolte 
culminated.  One  word  about  his  wane. 
His  rain  was  a  total  one ;  scarce  anything 
was  saved,  and  when  he  returned  to 
New  Orleans,  although  it  was  as  the 
fHend  and  companion  of  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette,  he  was  very  coldly  received. 
And  when  a  final  attempt  to  assault 
him  was  made,  he  shook .  the  dust  from 
off  his  feet  and  departed  for  Havre  to 
seek  for  employment  there.  But  the 
merchants  thought  him  far  too  specula- 
tive, and  refused  to  trust  him ;  and 
although  the  Parisian  banker  Daly  pro* 
mised  him  capital  for  a  new  concern  in 
Marseilles,  yet  when  the  stores  were 
hired  and  the  clerks  engaged,  Daly  dis- 
appeared, leaving  an  empty  cash-box, 
and  Nolte  went  back  to  Paris  to  assist  at 
the  July  revolution.    Next  he  became 

Surveyor  of  muskets  and  sabres  for 
[arshal  Soult,  Louis  Philippe's  minis- 
ter of  war ;  discovered  and  defeated  a 
legitimist  plot,  and  was  sued  for  a  debt 
of  the  house  in  Marseilles.  Now,  by 
law,  he  who  is  sued  can  liold  no  govern- 
ment contractorship,  and  so  the  purvey- 
ing of  arms  was  taken  from  Nolte,  and 
he  made  another  stride  down  hill.  No 
matter,  was  not  the  Pope  left  still  ?  The 
Holy  Father  wished  to  enlarge  his  in- 
come, and  Vincent  was  sent  to  Rome  to 
Cardinal  Tosti.  His  plan  for  the  con- 
version of  State  stocks  from  five  to 
three  per  cent.,  was  soon  approved  of, 
and  once  more  the  temple  of  fortune 
stood  open  to  him,  when  mighty  Roths- 
child came,  took  Nolte'splan,  and  closed 
on  him  the  golden  gates. 

Still,  during  all  this  time,  he  had  passed 
many  pleasant  months  in  the  society  he 
loved  best,  the  world  of  artists;  and 
he  has  given  us  delightful  sketches  of 
Dehroche  and  Delacroix,  Oharlet  and 
Horace  Vernet,  Ingres  and  Ary  Scheffer; 
with  sketches  of  Soult,  Carlet,  the  Pr6fet 
of  Police,  and  the  old  duchess  Torlouia. 
Besides  which,  he  enjoyed  the  rapture  of 
pitching  violently  into  Thiers,  and  of 
meeting  his  ancient  flame  of  the  villa 
Pandolfini.  She  was  fat  and  forty-five, 
and  disposed  to  be  sentimental,  and  told 
Mr.  Nolte  that  she  had  twice  married — 
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once  for  wealth,  and  secondly  for  love. 
And  she  produced  her  love,  a  tall,  strongs 
legged  young  Irishman.  Then  Vincent, 
finding  nothing  else  to  do,  became  the 
agent  for  a  new  machine  for  engraving 
medals,  and  went  to  England  to  get  a 
patent  for  it  there.  He  saw  the  Queen, 
and  caricatured  her,  for  ^^  she  was  flat- 
footed,  and  waddled  like  a  duck.''  He 
lived  most  intimately  with  Sir  Francis 
Ohantrey,  and  other  men  of  genius.  He 
did  not  get  his  patent,  but  he  did  get 
arrested,  and  was  kept  in  the  Queen^s 
Bench  for  three  months  and  a  half,  at 
the  suit  of  Duke  Charles  of  Brunswick. 

Then  the  Great  Western  was  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  new  enterprise 
tempted  our  adventurer  once  more  to 
the  IJnited  States.  A  tremendous  specu- 
lation in  cotton  failed,  end  lodged  him 
in  orison  at  New  Orleans.  Then  he  went 
to  New  York,  and  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  and  be- 
came an  agent  for  Nicholas  Biddle;  and 
when  the  United  States  Bank  went  to 
ruin,  Mr.  Vincent  Nolte  went  to  Venice. 
In  that  City  of  the  Sea  was  nought  for 
him  to  do,  so  for  a  year  he  suffered  ut- 
most poverty,  living  on  bread  and  cheese 
and  some  small  acid  wine,  which  he  pro- 
cured by  translating  English  law  papers 
into  Italian  for  the  monks  of  San  Lo- 
renzo. Poor  food,  said  Vincent,  poorer 
occupation;  let  us  cross  the  Adriatio, 
and  seek  fortune  in  Trieste.  Affairs 
looked  happier  there,  and  he  obtained  a 
clerkship,  but  could  not  bear  much  au- 
thority, and  so  left  that.  Then  he  was 
sent  down  the  Danube,  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  Odessa,  to  collect  a  debt  from  a  Greek 
firm  settled  there.  He  travelled  with 
Prince  Galitzin,  and  was  stripped  stark 
naked  by  the  frontier  police,  and  by  the 
same  authorities  kept  in  a  flannel  night- 
gown for  two  days,  and  then  allowed  to 
clothe  himself  and  go  in  peace.  How  he 
did  by  impudence  and  perseverance  col- 
lect the  debt ;  how  he  met  withacomical 
Yankee  from  Marblehead ;  and  with  the 
blind  traveller.  Captain  Williams ;  how 
he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  Malta, 
and  Sicily,  and  Naples,  and  Leghorn,  and 
Genoa,  and  back  to  Trieste ;  how  he  be- 
came the  counsellor  of  imperial  prime 
ministers,  and  lampooned  dignitaries  in 
the  German  journals ;  and  wrote  a  great 
work  on  Trieste  as  a  free  port ;  how  he 
sketched  characters,  and  drew  carica- 
tures, and  wrote  verses  of  the  profound- 
est  mediocrity,  and  was  sent  to  Vienna, 
and  from  Vienna  to  Paris;  it  is  all  written 
in  the  chronicles  that  he  has  left. 
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There  is  not  much  left  for  him  to  do 
now,  but  to  look  on  at  the  Revolutions 
of  1848 ;  to  re- write  an  ancient  syntem 
of  assurance ;  to  edit  for  a  few  months 
a  small,  ill-supported  commercial 
paper  in  Hamburgh ;  to  sketcli  Louis 
Philippe,  expose  Guizot,  ridicule  the 
grave  senators  of  Hamburgh,  and  write 
his  memoirs. 

But  his  wings  are  losing  their  power ; 
the  albatross  sweeps  no  more  wearilessly 
over  continents  and  oceans ;  the  eyes  are 
growing  dull,  the  flights  are  short  and 
painful,  and  from  one  near  point  to 
another  and  so  back  and  forward,  back 
and  forward  until  the  end  sliall  come. 
The  friends  of  his  youth  are  all  gone ; 
he  turns  from  the  dark  angel  who  is 
drawing  near,  and  looks  back  upon  the 
sunny  fields  and  the  empurpled  vine- 
yards; but  no  bright  faces  woo  him 
there ;  no  loving  voices  greet  him ;  and 
perhaps,  God  knows,  let  us  hope  so,  per- 
haps there  are  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the 
old  cosmopolite,  and  long-forgotten  ten- 
dernesses renewing  their  youth  in  his 
heart.  He  is  to-day  alone,  fluttering  be- 
tween Hamburgh  and  Paris,  and  seventy- 
five  years  old. 

But  I  declare  that  this  American  Ger- 
man Italian,  who  has  been  a  merchant  in 
Marseilles  and  a  soldier  in  New  Orleans ; 
an  army  purveyor  in  Paris  and  a  machine 
agent  in  London ;  a  player  in  Hamburgh, 


and  author  in  Trieste;  who  has  negoti- 
ated loans  in  Rome  and  caught  green 
turtle  on  Bahama  Banks ;  who  has  dealt 
with  monks  of  San  Loreaso  and  Greeb 
of  Odessa ;  who  has  sailed  in  a  gondola 
and  a  flat-boat ;  who  has  dwelt  in  Stain- 
bonl  without  smoking  a  nargileh,  and  in 
Naples  without  seeing  the  snn ;  who  ha 
been  on  the  Florida  Reefii  and  m  the 
Queen's  Bench  prison,  and  has  had  a  init 
in  chanoenr ;  who  has  seen  a  volGano  in 
Sicily,  and  felt  an  earthquake  in  Looit- 
ville;  who  is  equally  fiuniliar  with  tin 
Danube,  the  Seine,  and  the  Mississippi; 
who  conspired  with  Biddle;  who  ui 
known  Napoleon,  James  Gordon  Bennett 
Queen  Victoria,  Gen.  Jadkson,  Adminl 
Coffin,  Ameriga  Vespnod.  Ohantrer, 
Louis  Philippe,  Hehemet  AiL  Jeflfanoa, 
Madame  de  Genlis,  Delaroohe,  TaDejniid. 
Lafayette,  Fulton,  Andnbon,  Ferdinand 
of  Austria  and  Mr.  Ck>dnian  of  MarUs- 
head,  Massachusetts;  who  can  psint, 
compose  music,  write  prose  uid  Tsne^ 
combine  a  speculation,  malce  love  to  a 
Lorette ;  who  begins  his  antubiosrspby 
with  a  Joke  on  his  mother  and  «n£  it  by 
ridiculing  tlie  Senate  of  Hambush,  aloag 
whose  pages  pass  Presideiits  and  Empir- 
ors  and  Kings ;  merchants,  dames  hi^ 
and  low,  and  none  of  them  nnaoaidied^ 
I  declare  I  say  that  this  man  is  a  tnw 
Cosmopolite. 


THE    LOST    ONE    FOUND. 

MY  child,  thy  mother's  soul  left  earth 
Upon  thine  earliest  breath — 
A  soul  came  forth  from  Gk>d  by  Birth, 
A  soul  went  back  by  Death. 

O,  she  was  bright  and  beautiful  I 

And,  like  an  angel  fair, 
Did  bless  the  world  with  all  her  wealth 

Of  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

Thon,  too,  art  bright  and  beautiful. 

And  like  that  angel  fair ; 
Within  thine  eyes  I  see  that  world 

Of  love,  and  hope,  and  prayer. 

O,  joy  1  perchance  that  soul  from  Death 

Ketnrned  again  in  Birth — 
Earth's  angel  spared  another  life 

To  bless  tiiis  barren  earth. 

O,  empty  heart  I  she's  near  me  yet; 

To  her  it  hath  been  given 
To  live  two  loving  lives  on  earth. 

And  wear  two  crowns  in  heaven. 
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OUR  title  suggests  something  free  and 
expansive — ^a-  sort  of  general  distri- 
bution of  the  editorial  personage  over 
the  titjld  of  thought — a  wandering  hither 
and  tliither  in  our  own  balloon — a  j^ailing 
and  floating  through  the  spucious  realms 
of  imaginaiion,  with  nothing  to  guide  us 
but  our  own  free  will,  and  nothing  upon 
the  earth  to  limit  us.  We  revel  in  the 
liberty.  We  are,  as  Mr.  Moore,  that 
good  Poet  and  bad  man,  would  say, 
**  great,  glorious  and/r««."  We  bear  no 
ohains.  Space  is  a  trifle  to  us,  and  we 
would  just  as  soon  pay  our  addresses  to 
The  Living  Buddha  in  Llass^  or  the 
respectable  and  pot-bellied  Fo  in  Pekin, 
as  not.  It  is  quite  indiflereut  to  us 
where  we  go,  or  what  we  say.  With  an 
editorial  yawn  and  a  stretch  of  the 
8houldera,  we  are  ready  for  anything. 
Say  I  what  shall  it  be  ?  Shall  we  trim 
our  saib,  and  float  over  the  Southern 
seas  ?  Spicy  winds  blow  there,  and  cool 
groves  strive  to  mirror  their  fresh  green- 
ness in  the  greener  seas.  Nutty-skinned 
Fayaways  leap  from  pointed  rocks  into 
the  partiug  and  modest  waves;  Palm- 
plumes  nod  over  the  liquid  arena,  and 
bestow  upon  the  swimming  jousts  a 
courtly  and  royal  air;  Dolphins,  with 
their  scaly  tabards,  are  the  heralds  of 
tlie  sport ;  Tritons  blow  from  their  conch- 
shells  the  peals  to  charge,  and  the  wise 
and  wondrous  Babbalanja  sits  on  high 
with  a  holiday  suit  of  tappa  embroidered 
in  colored  grasses,  as  a  prize  for  the  vic- 
tor swimmer  I 

Or  shall  we  saddle  our  desert  steed  ? 
The  yellow  seas  of  sand  spread  out  before 
us.  Rift  after  rife  rises  in  amber  billows 
that  the  hoofs  of  our  nedjidi  shall  cleave. 
The  shadows  of  Nimrod  and  Rameses 
fall  largely  and  solemnly  athwart  the 
awful  ocean.  Camels  with  long  and 
arched  necks  like  the  prows  of  the  ancient 
triremes,  steer  swiftly  across  the  plain. 
Long  caravans,  fleet-like,  detile  along  the 
horizon,  and  the  peaked  summits  of  the 
Pyramids  fall  as  the  shadows  of  impreg- 
nable fortresses  towards  us  as  we  gaze  I 
Shall  we  journey  with  the  Howadji,  and 
tear  from  out  the  East  the  secret  of  the 
hun  ? 

Then  there  are  bazaars  of  Damascus 
yet  unexplored.  Cool  interiors  filled  with 
rare  spices  and  rich  brocades.  Grave 
merchant!*  there  are  to  talk  to,  in  sen- 
tences that  float  in  a  t^ea  of  pauses,  and 
the  narghilly  to  inhale ;  througli  whose 


sinuous  tube  the  tobacco  of  Lebanon 
courses  into  the  lungs,  and  so  thrills  with 
a  c^lm  delight  all  the  interior  being. 
Marble  floors,  across  which  flit  in  gay 
garments  ttie  dusky  slaves;  trembling  of 
fountains  on  the  air,  that  lull  the  spirit 
like  the  continuous,  yet  broken  chords 
of  the  flBohan  harp;  scent  of  myrtles 
that  steal  like  the  sweet  enfranchised 
soul  of  some  expired  flower  through  the 
halls,  as  if  unknowing  where  to  re^jt; 
while  without,  the  busy  ones  chaflfer,  and 
bargain,  and  pass  to  and  fro,  and  we  lie 
tranced  too  far  within,  to  be  distracted 
with  their  moneyed  talk.  Speak !  shall 
we  join  him  who  ate  of  the  wondrous 
weed  hasheesh,  and  dream  the  days  away 
in  wild  foreshado wings  of  the  future  ? 

The  present  time,  say  you,  O  Dimes! 
the  present  time  and  present  place  is  that 
on  which  you  love  to  hnger  ?  Broadway 
is  more  to  you  than  the  painted  alleys  of 
Damascus.  The  surf  that  bursts  on  Coney 
Island  you  affect  more  readily  than  those 
cool  coves  in  which  Melville  and  Fay- 
away  performed  their  natatory  exploits. 
The  Pyramids  are  as  dirt  heaps  in  your 
sight,  when  compared  with  the  Oroton 
reservoir,  and  we  doubt  not  but  the 
Howadji  would  swoon  gracefully,  if  he 
heard  of  your  preference  for  the  Long 
Island  plains  above  the  desert.  Nay, 
yoQ  are  even  bold  enough  to  say  that  the 
four  cent  Noriegas  of  which  you  con- 
sume several  ^ach  day,  are  much  to  be 
preferred  before  the  water-purified  fumes 
of  the  Syrian  weed. 

We  have  a  respect  ibr  you,  O  Dimes, 
and  an  admiration  for  your  family.  We 
know  the  ancient  and  distinguished 
ancestry  from  whose  dust  the  roots  of 
your  genealogical  tree  are  nourished. 
We  recognize  and  are  grateful  for  what 
the  Dimese's  have  done  for  our  Country, 
and  therefore  is  it,  that  we  hasten  to 
gratify  your  desire  and  strive  to  confine 
our  rambles  within  your  favorite  limits. 
We  will  send  our  desert  steed  back  to 
his  stable  and  his  oats— candor  compels 
ns  to  admit  that  he  was  hired  from  a 
livery  man  for  the  occasion — we  will  fill 
our  case  with  yonr  four  cent  Noriegas,  and 
consign  our  Persian  water-pipe  back  to 
the  bar-room  from  which  we  borrowed 
it ;  and  if  we  bathe,  we  will  endeavor  to 
forget  Typee,  and  dream  of  Hoboken. 

Where  shall  we  go,  and  what  shall  wc 
talk  about,  0  Dimes  ?  We  are  consumed 
with  the  desire  of  instructing  your  mind 
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and  improving  your  morals.  "Wo  long  to 
be  a  virtuons  Asmodeus  to  your  Don  OJeo- 
fas,  and  float  with  you  over  cities,  and 
study  mankind  for  yonr  especial  edifica- 
tion. What  house  shall  we  nnroof? 
What  heart  shall  we  unveil?  Of  wliat 
scandal  shall  we  gossip  ?  There  is  a  fine 
field  opened  to  our  inspection  in  Wull 
street,  just  now.  Panics,  fatal  as  tlie 
Sansar  wind,  rush  to  and  fro,  and  at  their 
icy  breath  colossal  speculators  crumble 
into  dust.  Friend  eyes  friend  askance. 
Stockholders  are  insulted  on  change  by 
suspicious  inquiries  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  securities  offered  for  sale.  Mer- 
chants hasten  to  their  lawyers,  and  make 
preparations  for  getting  oat  the  first 
judgment  against  hou>cs  rumored  to 
be  shaky.  Directors  of  Companies  sit 
trembling  in  their  ofiSces,  awaiting  the 
awful  reports  of  committees  on  their 
books,  which  shall  disclose  unheard-of 
hypothecations.  And  a  mournful  but 
vivid  picture  rises  up  before  us  of  a 
lonely,  conscience-stricken  man  speeding 
away  through  Canadian  forests,  while  in 
his  ears  ring  tlie  execrations  of  the  mul- 
titude whom  his  recklessness  has  ruined. 
After  all,  the  dishonest  man  must  bo 
pitied  rather  than  persecuted.  What  fu- 
ture is  left  for  that  unhappy  director  of 
the  New  Haven  Railroad  ?  'We  will  sup- 
pose that  he  has  managed  to  take  fifty  or 
a  huiidrt'd  thousand  dollars  away  with 
him ;  where  can  he  enjoy  it?  lie  rushes 
oft*,  say  to  Algiers ;  purcha-ies  a  house, 
changes  his  name,  and  determines  to  for- 
get the  past  and  be  happy.  He  can 
never  escape  from  his  memory  and  his 
fears.  His  door  never  opens  to  a  visitor 
without  cau>iiig  him  a  throb  of  terror, 
lest  it  may  bo  some  avenging  creditor  on 
his  track.  A  ship  never  arrives,  no 
matter  from  what  port,  that  he  is  not  ir- 
resistibly impelled  to  read  the  passenger 
li>t,  racked  jUI  the  while  with  hideous 
suspense,  and  relieved  only  when  he  finds 
no  name  that  he  knows  in  the  record. 
This  continual  brwiding  over  one  subject 
soon  preys  upon  his  health.  Even  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  who  only  know 
him  as  a  Mr.  Smith  in  easy  circumstan- 
ces, gather  by  some  subtle  magnetic 
l)enetration,  tlie  dim  consciousness  that 
lie  is  not  all  right.  They  see  him  walk- 
ing along  the  shady  side  of  the  street, 
his  back  bent,  and  his  steps  undecided 
and  irregular,  llis  head  is  bowed  and  his 
oyts  are  never  still.  Restlessly  they  seek 
the  countenance  of  every  passer-by,  are 
fixed  for  a  moment,  and  then  withdrawn. 
If  a  step  sounds  behind  him,  you  maice 


a  sndden  contraotion  of  the  body,  m  if 
shrinking  from  some  invisible  tench.  The 
head  is  partially  raised  with  an  intme 
expression  of  watchfulneoB ;  then,  as  if  no 
louger  able  to  control  his  terrible  cnrioai- 
ty,  he  gives  a  rapid  glanoe  over  his  shool- 
der,  sees  no  one  bat  a  French  soldier, 
and  with  a  faint  sigh  of  relief  resniMi 
his  walk.  Some  day,  however,  when  be 
has  grown  verv  grey,  and  has  almost  bs- 
gun  to  charm  his  oonsoience  into  a  deep, 
with  the  belief  that  he  is  Ibr  ever  wm 
from  recognition,  Trimmins  of  Wall 
street  suddenly  passes  him,  looks  round 
after  him,  evinces  a  perfect  recollection 
of  him,  but  does  not  bow,  nor  say  ^  Hov 
are  yt>u  f "  The  poor  defaulter  retanu 
home  in  an  agony.  He  knows  that  Trim- 
mins will  tell  every  one  the  partionlsnof 
his  past  life,  and  all  the  littie  local  friend- 
ships he  was  Just  beginning  to  form  wili 
be  utterly  destroyed.  Trimmina  don  tdl 
everybody  the  history  of  the  aoppoaed 
Mr.8mith.  Trimmins  having  left  New 
York  himself  in  rather  a  hasty  manner, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  style  in  which  ha 
kept  his  accounts  when  cashier  of  the 
Oroton  Bank,  is,  of  coarseu  meroiksB  to 
the  guilty  Smith.  Trimmins,  defiudted 
only  for  a  himdred  thousand  dciDsn; 
while  Smith  over-issued  three  millions 
of  stock.  Oonsequently,  by  compari- 
son, Trimmins  looks  upon  himself  as 
innocence  itself,  and  his  little  peculation 
as  positively  virtuous,  when  oontraated 
with  Smithes  monstrous  coup.  Besides, 
Trimmins  don't  intend  to  stay  in  Algiers. 
He  is  merely  passins  throng  and  as  be 
has  got  the  start  of  me  New  York  papery 
he  gratifies  himself  by  being  for  a  while 
a  virtuous  swaggerer,  and  crushes  poor 
Smith's  reputation  with  the  same  ibrooitj, 
that  a  woman  of  slightly  doubtfbl  reputa- 
tion simulates,  and  perhaps  feels,  towards 
some  poor  girl,  who  has  not  had  the 
same  prudence  in  oonoealing  the  evi- 
dences of  her  wickedness.  ThxnA  Smith 
discovers  that  in  the  nineteenth  centorv 
there  is  no  concealment  for  the  criminsl. 
Too  old  to  pitch  his  tent  elsewhere, 
avoided  by  every  one  and  worn  out  with 
remorse,  Smith  at  last  dies,  and 

A  lesson  for  you,  O  Dimes !  when  in 
course  of  time  you  become  a  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Railroad  I 

But  let  us  leave  the  region  of  doUan, 
and  hyiK)thecated  stocks.  Let  us  fly 
from  that  defaulting  street;  let  us  eschew 
bankers  and  direct<»rs,  bulls  and  beara, 
and  hover  over  some  lighter  and  more 
prarefiil  tt)pic.  There's  the  opera! 
Dirne^,  thou  Ai)ollo  of  the  boxes,  does 
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not  thy  heart  beat  a  sort  of  overture  of 
delight  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word? 
Ah  I  yoQ  say,  in  that  elegant  lackadabi- 
cal  maaner  which  you  alone  know 
how  to  manage;  ah  I  dear  delightful 
Astor  Place,  how  charming  it  was. 
What  happy,  happy  hours  did  I  spend 
there,  languishing  with  Donizetti,  flirt- 
ing with  Rossini,  trembling  with  Mozart, 
deafened  with  Verdi,  Truffi,  Benedetti, 
Bosio,  Beletti — names  that,  spell-like,  con- 
jure up  visions  of  past  delights  I  What 
delicious  little  boxes,  what  enchanting 
gossips,  what  nods  and  becks  and 
wreathed  smiles  fiew  across  the  little 
house  in  which  everybody  knew  every- 
body I     It  was  heavenly,  I  tell  you ! 

But  those  times  are  past  now,  and  the 
old  Alitor  is  gone  with  them,  and  in  its 
place  a  splendid  edifice  has  sprung  into 
existence,  &rther  up.  We  cannot  ven- 
ture to  predict  the  success  of  the  Fonr- 
teenth  street  opera  house,  because  to  be 
connected  with  an  operd  enterprise  ap- 
pears to  be  as  unlucky  for  those  con- 
cerned, as  it  was  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
Seiian  Horse,  or  to  have  a  piece  of  Tho- 
losan  gold  in  one's  pocket. 

But  say  you.  Dimes,  that,  notwithstand- 
ing all  these  terrible  failures,  opera 
managers  appear  to  be  a  tliriving  race  ? 

There's  the  miracle  I  The  opera  man- 
ager in  the  dull  season  rushes  off  to 
Europe  to  engage  a  troupe.  He  has  Jnst 
been  utterly  ruined  by  his  last  specula- 
tion, yet  we  find  him  taking  a  first  class 
|>assage  on  board  of  a  Ounarder,  and 
drinking  his  Burgundy  and  Geisenhei- 
mer  every  day  at  dinner.  After  he  has  been 
gone  a  couple  of  months,,indefinite  ru- 
mors reach  us  through  the  medium  of 
the  press,  of  the  great  things  that  he 
has  been  doing;  the  wonderful  artists 
he  has  engaged,  the  extraordinary  stra- 
tagems he  was  obliged  to  resort  to  in 
order  to  circumvent  rival  impresarios, 
who  wanted  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
celebrated  prima  donna  assoluto,  Sig- 
nora  Ohizzzzilini,  from  the  Teatro  San 
Felice.  It  is  also  hinted  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  pay  the  artists  prodigious 
sums  of  money,  as  earnest  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  engagements,  though 
where  he  got  said  moneys  the  public  is 
not  informed.  Well,  in  a  month  or  so, 
the  broken  down  and  bankrupt  manager 
returns  per  steamer  in  the  very  best 
health  and  spirit*,  and  accompanied  by 
the  different  members  of  his  new  troupe. 
Ha !  at  last  the  campaign  is  about  to  be 
conducted  with  spirit.  Every  wall  is 
covered  with  placards  containing  a  glow- 


ing prospectus  of  the  ensuing  season. 
There  are  at  least  two  dozen  new  operas, 
never  performed  in  this  country,  that 
are  to  be  produced  almost  immediately, 
'^  with  new  scenery,  costumes  and  deco- 
rations, at  an  expense  of  several  millions 
of  dollars.''  The  public  is  on  the  tip-toe 
of  expectation,  and  every  one  talks 
about  the  goud  time  oominff,  and  every 
one  feels  a  sort  of  mental  shower  bath, 
when  La  Sonnambula  is  announced  fur 
the  first  night  And  La  Sonnambula 
it  is,  through  the  whole  season,  with 
perhaps  a  slight  sprinkling  of  Lu- 
cia just  to  freshen  the  people  up  a 
little.  But  they  so,  notwithstanding, 
with  a  good  naturea  pertinacity  worthy 
of  all  praise,  and  listen  to  the  choruses 
they  know  by  heart,  and  the  solos  they 
could  sing  in  their  sleep,  with  a  sort  of 
trusting  confidence  that  the  manager 
will  perform  his  promises  yet.  The 
season  draws  to  a  close.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  of  the  house  having  been 
full  nearly  every  night,  it  is  whispered 
dolefully,  that  tlie  manager,  poor  fellow, 
is  again  ruined.  One  or  two  of  the 
chief  artists  get  suddenly  indisposed  on 
the  evening  of  the  performance,  and  the 
tickets  are  returned.  It  leaks  out  how- 
ever, that  the  real  cause  was  a  rebellion 
on  the  part  of  the  tenor,  who  was  owed 
three  weeks'  salary,  and  who  perempto- 
rily refused  to  sing  until  he  was  paid. 
Every  one  pities  the  poor  bankrupt 
manager,  and  when  it  is  announced  on 
the  bills,  that,  as  a  close  to  the  season 
and  a  chance  for  the  impresario  to  re- 
deem himself,  the  Grand  Opera  of  ^^  Tiie 
Titans  "  will  be  produced,  "  -irtth  new 
and  appropriate  scenery,  magnificent 
costumes,  and  gorgeous  effects  at  an  ex- 
pense of — Heaven  knows  how  many — 
thousands  of  dollars,"  the  public,  one 
and  all,  determine  to  support  the  enter- 
prising manager.  "  The  Titans  "  is  pro- 
duced —the  scenery  isn't  much,  certainly, 
for  managers  here  seem  to  labor  under 
an  impression  that,  as  long  as  the 
scenery  is  "  new"  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least  about  its  being  good — and  the 
house  is  filled  night  after  night  to  suffo- 
cation. After  a  splendid  run  of  about 
twelve  nights,  the  public  is  astounded  to 
hear  that  the  manager  is  again  ruined, 
and  the  opera  no  more.  The  singers 
have  not  been  paid  their  salaries,  and 
there  are  newspaper  feuds  between  the 
debtor  and  his  creditors.  The  manager 
is  desoU,  He  has  lost  everything  and 
must  begin  life  over  again,  and  as  a  pre- 
paration for  so  doing,  starts  for  his  ele- 
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gant  coatitry  house  on  the  Hudson, 
where  he  eiiji)y8  every  luxury  tliat  mo- 
ney can  give  hiiu.  After  a  pleasant  rest, 
ho  starts  again  for  Europe,  pays  more 
prodigious  ^ums  of  money,  returns  with 
another  hrillianc  troupe  of  artists,  **  man- 
ages Hgain,  and  is  again  undone." 

Now,  neitlier  of  us.  Dimes,  h:is  any 
ohjection  whatever  to  an  impresario 
makiog  his  f(»rtune,  but  he  really  nmst 
not  make  it  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 
As  h>n^  as  he  gives  us  an  equivalent  for 
our  money  we  do  not  care  if  he  pockets 
what  is  over.  He  has  a  right  to  be  well 
paid  for  his  trouble,  and  we  are  willing 
to  pay  him.  But  we  do  hope  that  when 
our  Academy  of  Music  does  open,  that 
we  shall  see  operas  produced  there  in  a 
different  style  from  tho>6  wretched 
tilings,  meclumically  speaking,  that  were 
pulmed  off  on  the  public  at  Niblo^s  and 
Castle  Garden  last  season.  Who  does 
not  rememher  the  one  oak-tree  at  the 
old  Ast4>r  Place  House?  No  matter 
what  was  the  opera,  that  inevitable  tree 
made  its  appearance.  It  shaded  Norma 
or  concealed  Donna  Elvira  with  equal 
inditfcrenoe.  It  represented  a  forest  or 
a  garden  with  the  same  audacity,  and 
yet  every  opera-goer  was  familiar  with 
every  painted  furrow  on  its  canvas 
trunk.  We  have  had  quite  enough  of 
this  sort  of  thing.  Dimes.  Most  of  us 
have  seen  tiie  great  European  theatres, 
and  know  how  things  are  managed  there. 
There  are  plenty  of  capabilities  in  our 
future  Academy  of  Music  for  the  produc- 
tion of  any  opera  on  a  suitable  scale. 
Tiie  stage,  although  not  as  deep  as  it 
mijrht  be,  is  amply  large  enougli  for 
scenic  effects,  and  in  interior  beauty  of 
tbrm,  we  do  not  think  it  will  be  surpassed 
by  any  theatre  in  the  world.  A  good  com- 
pany, a  trained  orchestra,  a  conscientious 
management,  prices  not  too  low,  and  you, 
Dimes,  in  the  boxes,  with  your  velvet 
waistcoat  and  opal  buttons,  are  all  we 
lack  to  make  the  Fourteenth  street 
Opera  House  a  permanent  success. 

But  why  ttiat  exclamation.  Dimes? 
What  is  it  that  so  interests  you  ?  A!i !  that 
is  it!  Yes!  it  is  very  prettily  got  up. 
"  CozzeU'4's  Wine-press."  We  knt>w  the 
clever  editor,  the  most  spiritual  of  wine 
merchants.  It  was  a  graceful  thought, 
worthy  of  him,  to  throw,  as  it  were,  a 
veil  of  i)oetry  about  his  busineas ;  and 
every  page  bears  evidence  of  ele;rant 
tastejj  and  extensive  research.  Look 
here,  though,  Dimes!  Look  what  the 
eeconil  number  of  Oozzens's  Wine-press 
discourses    of.     W^e  pity   you,  O  Fifth 


avenue  friend  I  Ten  years  henoa,  when 
the  governor  is  dead,  yua  will  n«it  be 
able  to  disctmrse  about  your  ChjitetD 
Margaux  of  1844,  or  yoar  Chateaa  U- 
fitte  of  1815.  The  vines  of  Eurupe  ire 
all  dying  of  consumption,  and  the  banb 
of  the  Hi  line  and  plains  of  Mnnie  will 
trickle  with  the  glorious  blood  no  nmire. 
A  terrible  disease  i-alled  the  ^  Oidiom' 
has  commenced  once  more  to  rariigs  the 
vineB  in  the  south  of  France,  and  miripid 
are  Its  attacks,  that  it  is  not  stretching 
probability  too  far  to  suppose  that,  in  the 
course  of  ten  years,  Earopean  wine  vill 
have  virioally  ceased  to  exist.  Whatt 
frightful  revelation  for  the  restanraiiti. 
No  more  Jersey  cider  s<ild  at  two  ditUaif 
a  bottle  as  Heidsick,  for  it  beioK  kniwB 
that  Ueidsiok  having  ceased  to  be  mftde, 
people  will  naturally  argne  that  it  can- 
not be  sold.  No  more  vincmr  aod  ks- 
ther  parings  under  the  titfo  of  Bndft»* 
heimer;  no  more  logwood  and  watflr 
masquerading  as  ^^  London  Dock.**  Ho> 
tel  keepers  will  be  obliged  to  sell  in 
despair  natural,  honest,  excelleDt  Ame- 
rican wines,  from  Cinoincaii,  froiiiNoith 
Carolina,  and  from  the  broad  jdains  and 
slopes  of  Texas,  which,  in  my  yssn, 
will  be  the  greatest  wine  country  ui  the 
world.  Dimes,  if  yon  have  any  spire 
thousands,  go  and  buy  np  all  the  latoor 
and  Latitte  you  can,  for  you  may  ciutlire 
them,  old  fellow !  and  then  what  would 
become  of  the  House  of  Dimes? 

So  Page  has  been  doinff  wooden f 
Well,  we  expected  as  ranch.  Ue  has  been 
painting  Browning  in  Rome,  and  thesn- 
thor  of  '*  The  Blot  on  the  Scutcheon,^  hsji 
that  it  is  better  than  anything  thatTitisn 
ever  painted.  Browning,  too,  has  an  eye 
for  a  picture.  Ue  has  too  nineh  obitf- 
vant  poetry  in  him  not  to  feel  poetry  od 
canvas  when  he  saw  it^  and  hu  opinion 
is  worth  much.  Besdes,  Page  has  re- 
ceived a  tribute  from  a  brother  artist, 
that  is  still  more  valtuible.  Grawfoid,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  ordered  a  portrait  of 
his  wife  from  Psge,  for  which  he  agreed 
to  give  $500.  Wlien  the  picture  ws< 
complete,  he  was  so  deliehted  wiUi  the 
execution,  that  he  handed  over  $1000  to 
the  successM  artist,  being  double  the 
sum  originallly  agreed  upon.  It  is  plea- 
sant to  see  genius  recognizing  genius,  and 
while  it  elevates  the  character  uf  both, 
gives  a  terrible  slap  in  the  lace  to  tlie 
old  super>tition  about  the  habitual  Jea- 
lousies of  artists. 

You  are  rich,  0  Dimes.  €k>  instantly 
and  give  Pav^e  $5000  for  a  picture  of 
yourself.      If  you  cannot  l>ecome  im 
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mortal  any  other  way,  that   will   do 
it.  

Bat  see !  the  Bard  of  the  Orient  enters. 
A  snowy  torban  is  woond  aboat  his 
head ;  a  bonmooz  floats  from  his  shoul- 
ders; a  wondrous  yataghan,  old  as  the 
days  of  Haroon  Alrazsheed,  and  probably 
forced  with  some  eastern  incantation, 
that  made  its  edge  resistless,  dangles 
from  a  belt  of  Egyptian  weaving.  A 
glowing  vest  of  Persian  silk  loosely  en- 
compasses his  broad  chest ;  while  in  the 
distance  his  dosky  pipe-bearer  is  seen 
following,  with  the  flexile  tabe  of  the 
Dargiiilly  twined  around  his  arm.  As  the 
Bard  nears  the  door  of  the  sanctum,  he 
stops,  shuflles  off  his  outer  t«lippers  on 
the  threshold,  and,  joining  his  hands 
edgewise  across  his  forehead,  bows  and 
murmurs  the  greeting,  *^  Salaam  Ale- 
koom  I" 

Dimes,  amazed  by  this  splendid  appari- 
tion, is  suddenly  seized  with  a  wild  am- 
bititm  to  return  the  graceful  salutation 
in  kind,  and,  starting  to  his  feet,  vainly 
imitates  the  eastern  prostration,  though 
his  silk  waistcoat  cracks  in  the  effort. 
He  jerks  out  eventually  the  words 
^^Mashallah,  Bismillah,^^  which,  being 
the  only  Turkish  ejaculations  he  knows, 
must,  in  his  opinion,  form  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  reply  to  the  greeting?. 

^*  The  day  is  sunny  as  th<«e  that  gild 
the  minarets  of  Staraboul,  0  Scribe!" 
said  the  Bard,  seating  himself  cross- 
legged  on  the  carpet  that  his  pipe-bearer 
unrolled  for  him;  *'the  wind  is  soft  as 
if  it  were  sifted  tlirough  groves  of  a 
thousand  palms;  say,  shall  we  plunse 
into  the  surfs  that  roll  beside  the  Isle 
of  Rabbits?" 

We  understood  at  once  that  the  Bard 
wished  to  go  and  bathe  on  Coney  Island, 
so  replying  after  his  own  fashion,  we 
said: 

*'*'  Books  are  stale  as  the  water  that  has 
travelled  nine  suns  across  the  desert,  O 
Minstrel  of  the  East!  The  pen  of  the 
Scribe  grows  weary  unless  he  sometimes 
dip  it  in  the  great  ink-horn  of  nature. 
Let  us  gol" 

We  saw  that  Dimes  wanted  to  come ; 
we  knew  that  our  Fifth  Avenue  friend 
would  give  his  favorite  whisker  to  spend 
a  day  in  company  with  the  Desert  Banl, 
so,  accomplishing  the  neoi'ssary  intro- 
ductions, he  was  duly  invited,  and  all 
three  set  off  at  a  solemn  and  oriental 
pace  for  pier  No.  4,  North  River. 

Once  installed  upon  the  boat,  taken 
our  tickets,  and  got  a  shady  corner  to 


ourselves,  the  Bard  proceeded  to  make 
himself  comfortable.  His  gorgeous  car- 
pet was  imrolled,  and  folding  his  some- 
what lengthy  legs  under  him,  he  sank 
gracefully  into  an  attitude  of  utter  calm. 
The  pipe-bearer,  kneeling,  presented  the 
amber  mouth -piece  to  his  lips,  and  in  a 
short  time  we  saw  him  with  half-closed 
eyes,  breathing  pale  blue  smt»ke,  and, 
doubtless,  dreaming  of  desert  wells,  aud 
dusky  maidens,  who  came  there  to  fill 
their  jars  with  tfie  cool  water. 

Dimes  looked  on  in  wonder.  He  dared 
not  sit  cross-legged.  Hb  trousers  lacked 
that  luxurious  looseness  necessary  to  the 
achievement  of  the  attitude.  He  dared 
not  inhale  so  far  into  his  lungs  the 
fumes  of  the  four  cent  Noriegas  I  He 
had  no  dreams  of  palm-fringed  fountains, 
or  prls  of  the  wandering  tribes.  So 
Dimes  sat  upon  a  hard  stool,  and  watched 
the  Bard. 

The  evening  was  exquisitely  cool. 
Through  tlie  barbican  of  Sandy-Hook, 
the  breezes,  scented  with  the  salt  Atlan- 
tic, swept  inwards  and  stirred  our  hair. 
A  party  of  the  German  Turnverein  were 
on  board,  and  their  band  of  wind-instru- 
ments played  wild  waltzes  in  unison  with 
the  throbbing  of  the  waves.  Tall  trees 
nodded  on  the  Greenwood  slopes,  as  we 
passed,  like  the  funereal  plumes  of  nature 
waving  above  the  resting-places  of  the 
dead.  White-sailed  skiffs  scudded  along 
the  sea ;  the  measured  beat  of  oars  throb- 
bed across  the  harbor,  from  where  some 
skipper  passed  to  or  from  his  ship.  We 
all  smoked  and  dreamed.  None  talked  of 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery ;  even  Dimes  felt 
it  too  much  to  open  his  lips  about  it.  The 
Bard  we  saw  was  far  away  in  some  won- 
drous land.  But  where?  Toiling  along 
the  desert  on  his  lean  but  blooded  steed, 
with  his  eyes  gloating  on  the  golden 
sands,  and  his  S(ml  framing  some  wild 
lyric,  through  whose  glowing  vei*ses  rich 
caravans  of  thought  wander?  Or  stretch- 
ed on  Lebanonian  heights,  with  cedars 
waving  above  his  head,  olive-grove-*  and 
gardens  of  roses  at  his  feet,  and  some 
strange  Armenian  monk  by  his  side,  re- 
citing thrilling  legends  of  the  Ausarai, 
and  the  wondrous  spells  of  enchantment 
that  tliey  had  saved  from  out  of  the  de- 
luge of  the  past,  and  yet  preserved  in 
their  mountain  liolds?  We  know  not. 
But  on  his  countenance  there  sat  a  sha- 
dowy calm,  and  the  glow  of  tiie  orient 
seemed  to  shine  upon  his  forehead. 

So  passed  the  hour,  until  the  wheeling 
and  manojuverini?  of  the  boat  warned  us 
that  we  had  reached  our  destination. 
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Wo  swung  to  the  pier,  on  which  Dimes 
aud  onrselves  were  the  first  to  land, 
while  the  Bard  swept  slowly  and  miyes- 
tically  after,  and  then,  all  three  marched 
along  tlie  sands.  It  is  a  wild  place,  that 
I(*le  of  Rabhits,  as  the  Bard  calls  it.  Na- 
kedly it  bares  its  breast  to  the  wild  Atlan- 
tic ;  and  the  waves,  with  tireless  strength, 
buffet  it  eternally.  From  long  commu- 
nion with  the  sea,  it  seems  as  if  striving  to 
imitate  its  undulations ;  and  long  billows 
of  sand,  flung  up  in  rifts,  and  crowned 
with  a  green  crest  of  slender  grasses, 
stretch  away  over  its  surface  like  a  mi- 
mic ocean.  Even  the  wild  ducks  seem 
to  shun  it,  as  a  place  unfruitful  for  fowl, 
and,  iu  Macedonian  phalanx,  fly  far  above 
it  in  search  of  succulent  marshes  where 
the  salted  weeds  grow,  and  the  soil  oozes 
with  a  loamy  fatness.  What  wondrous 
tunes  that  lonely  isle  mast  know  1  What 
wild  diapasons  of  sound  must  burst  upon 
it  of  dark  windy  nights.  If  the  sea  or 
the  winds  retain  the  burden  of  the  ter- 
rible sorrows  they  witness,  how  mourn- 
ful must  be  their  songs  on  the  Isle  of 
Rabbits  I  Choral  with  the  shrieks  of 
drowning  women ;  sharp  with  the  split 
of  the  suddenly  shivered  sails ;  deep  with 
the  last  hollow  boom  that  echoes  be- 
tween the  decks  when  the  ship  goes 
down,  the  melodies  of  the  place  must  be 
indeed  funereal. 

But  now  the  sun  was  shining.  The 
sea  had  no  sombre  face,  but  flung  itself 
panting  on  the  shore  with  a  sort  of  wild, 
voluptuous  joy.  Wave  coursed  wave, 
and  crest  over-topped  crest,  like  children, 
each  endeavoring  to  out-leap  the  other. 
Along  the  margent  of  the  long  curving 
beach  undulated  the  sea-line,  and,  afar 
our,  a  rim  of  yellow  mist  floated  around 
the  horizon  and  clasped  the  sea  in  a 
golden  ring. 

From  the  Bard  somehow  the  oriental 
indolence  had  disappeared.  Doubtless,  he 
sighed  for  the  baths  at  Damascus,  as  he 
nung  off  his  flowing  robes  and  plunged 
into  the  surf,  that  rushed  at  hitn  with  a 
hollow  roar  as  he  entered ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  more  we  saw  him  gliding  along 
the  crests  of  the  waves  with  light  and 
easy  strokes.  Dimes,  poor  fellow,  was 
doing  battle  with  the  surf.  Every  mo- 
ment some  ferocious  billow  would  sweep 
madly  towards  him,  smite  his  thin  legs 
from  under  him,  and  with  a  faint  cry  he 
would  disappear  from  the  upper  world, 
to  emerge  in  a  second  or  two  with  his 
mouth  full  of  salt  water,  and  his  ears 
booming  with  the  echoes  of  a  thousand 
oceans.    We,  half  sea-king  by  descent, 


revelled  amid  the  rolliiw  wares,  ai  if 
they  were  still  pur  domaiD,  now  daniDg 
through  half-transparent  billowa,  nov 
floatingonthe  heaving  oomb^  thAtiapped 
and  twined  about  oar  limhi  with  Ton^ 
tuons  caresses. 

Suddenly  a  yoioe,  ohenting  sdenmlr 
above  the  waves,  reeohed  our  eaiBy  and 
taming,  we  beheld  the  Bard.  No  longv 
swimming,  but,  as  it  were,  riding  ArioB- 
like  through  the  IhUows^  ne  aang  a  sort 
of  broken,  bat  rhythmioal  obsnt^  wluk 
his  eyes  seemed  to  pieroe  the  ttndlesBaky 
that  stretched  away  before  him.  Soms- 
thing  like  this  he  hymned. 

''  Across  the  wide  ocean  the  ■oant  of 
palm-groves  oomes  freshly  to  my  nostrik 
X^o  envious  cliff  ban  the  seas  that  fie 
liquidly  between  me  and  Aftio^a  ^ddea 
sands.  Twin  harmonies  are  breaking  on 
mine  ear,  and  the  mnaic  of  ooeaa  ii 
mingled  with  the  music  of  the  Kile.  0 
sunny  Desert  I  O  dewy  Palms  I  from 
another  hemisphere  I  send  thee  greeting 
and  love.  But  the  desert  sands  arise  as 
I  speak,  and  whirling  themselTea  Into  a 
giant  cloudy  shape,  seem  like  e  good 
genius  to  beckon  me  aoroas.  And  the 
palm  trees  bow  and  wave  their  letTcs 
with  odorous  invitation ;  and  aharp  ud 
shrill  sounds  the  whinny  of  mjr  Ard> 
steed.  Gallant  stallion,  then  oost  not 
call  in  vain  1  I  shall  dwell  with  thee  yet 
beneath  the  tents  of  the  desert.'' 

Then  Dimes  and  ourselves  saw,  to  ifa 
intense  amazement,  at  the  oondnsion  of 
this  strange  hymn,  the  dnsky  pipe-bearer 
bound  into  the  waves  after  nia  master, 
and  straightway,  what  at  first  seemed  to 
us  to  be  only  a  gigantic  billow,  now  gra- 
dually dilated  into  a  golden  calqne^  in 
which  twenty  Nubians  sate  at  the  oan. 
Then  the  pipe-bearer,  lifting  the  Bard  on 
his  brawn v  shoulders,  placed  him  in  the 
stern  of  the  caique,  above  which  feQ  a 
canopy  of  purple  silk,  and  seiang  the 
long  steering  oar,  the  rowers  bent,  and 
the  sea  was  deft  with  the  blades  of 
twenty  oars.  We  uttered  a  ory  of  dis- 
may as  we  beheld  the  boat  leap  forward, 
and  the  Bard,  half-taming,  waved  as  s 
languid  adieu;  while  the  pipe-bearer— 
whom  we  now  perceived,  most  hare  been 
some  powerful  Arabian  enchanters-lifted 
his  long  paddle  and  flung  what  seemed 
to  be  some  drops  of  spray  towards  ns. 
They  fell  around  us  on  the  beadii,  and 
then  we  perceived  them  to  be  pearis  of 
the  richest  lustre  and  most  magnificent 
size.  When  we  had  picked  up  the  last— 
for  who  could  resist  such  a  temptation — 
the  caique  was  dim  in  the  distance;  bot 
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-we  heard  at  intervals  the  broken  song 
of  the  rowers,  and  a  light  spiral  of  smoke 
Avound  up  into  the  blue  heavens.  The 
Bard  had  taken  liis  pipe  with  him. 

**  Dimes,'*  we  said,  turning  mournfully 
to  that  undressed  individual,  ^^the 
Bard  is  off  to  the  desert;  we  shall  never 
aee  him  more." 

*•  Never,"  said  Dimes,  with  his  hands 
firmly  clenched  on  his  treasure — *'  but 
he  lia^  left  us  such  beautiful  pearls  1  I 
shall  get  them  made  into  buttons,  and 
they  will  go  charmingly  with  ray  poplin 
waistcoat." 

Ere  the  reader  peruses  this,  the  Bard 
will  doubtless  have  reached  his  favorite 
Damascus.  So.much  for  taking  him  to 
bathe  where  the  shore  faced  the  East. 

So  you  have  met  William  Ohambers, 
my  Dimes.  Met  that  practical  and  clear- 
headed brother  of  that  poetic  and  specu- 
lative other  brother  Robert,  who  wrote 
so  lovingly  about  the  ballad  minstrelsy 
of  his  native  land,  and  who  is — whisper 
it  very  gently,  for  the  rumor  interfered 
sadly  with  his  election  for  the  Rector- 
ship of  the  University  of  Glasgow — the 
author  of  "Vestiges  of  Creation." 
Yes,  Ohambers  was  here.  Saw  us.  Took 
notes  of  us ;  and  is  "  printing  "  them  as 
fast  as  he  can.  On  the  whole,  he  has 
ffiven  us  rather  a  good  character — may 
his  shadow  never  be  less  I — and  his  pere- 
grinations through  our  land  of  strange 
contrasts  are  less  fault-finding  and  cap- 
tious than  usual.  Strange  to  say,  we  are 
not  such  fast  eaters,  or  such  slangular 
individuals  as  foregoing  travellers  would 
make  us  out  to  be;  and  amongst  the 
the  printing  offices  and  publication 
offices  of  New  York,  W.  Chambers  finds 
much  to  admire  and  something  to  con- 
demn.   Hear  him,  my  Dimes: — 

"  Unfbrtunately,  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  admire  the  vigor  displayed  by 
the  Harpers  in  conducting  their  popular 
miscellany,  one  can  entertain  little 
respect  for  a  work  which  systematically 
adopts  articles,  often  without  acknow- 
ledgment, from  English  periodicals. 
Occupying  a  much  higher  literary 
status,  is  the  monthly  magazine,  started 
A  year  ago  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Putnam,  whose 
efforts  in  cultivating  native  American 
talent,  and  in  sustaining  a  work  of  a 
purely  original  character,  will,  we  hope, 
be  crowned  with  the  success  which  they 
deserve." 

Don*t  you  feel  complimented  at  the 
above,  oh  Fifth  Avenue  Friend  1  We 
see  your  waistcoat  swelling  to  its  utmost 


expanse,  and  those  fine  eyes  of  yours 
sparkling  with  an  inner  joy ;  for  you  are 
one  of  the  cherished  few  whose  intellect 
lightens  amid  the  leaves  of  our  monthly 
issue,  and  over  the  sweet  thoughts  that 
you  jot  down  so  daintily,  countless 
maidens  weep,  and  smile,  and  wonder, 
and  long  for  the  number  in  which  the 

portrait  of  Dimes,  author  of ^  shall 

appear. 

Talking  of  English  authors  and  Ameri- 
can pirates,  suggests  the  wholesale  attack, 
in  one  or  two  journals,  on  the  character  of 
our  great  social  novelist,  Charles  Dickens. 
They  say  that  he  has  been  living  dishonor- 
ably *^  fast ;"  that  is,  beyond  his  means. 
That  he  has  sold  one  of  his  children  to  Miss 
Burdett  Coutts — tiiat  Miss  Kilmansegg 
of  modem  history.  That  he  has  failed 
in  his  later  novels,  and  that  his  reputap 
tion  is  fading;  with  a  thousand  other 
brutal  slanders,  disgraceful  to  the  press 
that  printed  them,  and  the  lying  brains 
that  conjured  them  into  existence. 

Professor  Felton,  ^Hhe  heartiest  of 
Greek  professors,"  and  intimate  friend  of 
the  author  of  "  Bleak  House,"  in  a  letter 
to  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  gives 
those  mean  allegations  the  ^*  lie  direct." 
His  journey  to  Boulogne  is  explained  as 
a  yearly  migration  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  and  the  children's  French  accent; 
and  his  affairs  are  shown  to  be  in  any- 
thing but  a  bankrupt  condition. 

We  agree  with  you  perfectly,  O  Dimes. 
It  is  loathsome,  indeed,  to  see  people 
not  content  with  robbing  a  man  of  nis 
brains,  which  make  his  purse,  but  then 
proceed  to  pilfer  him  of  his  good  name. 
Here  we  sell  Dickens,  in  a  hundred  edi- 
tions, at  every  railway  station.  In  brown 
covers,  in  yellow  covers,  in  every  pos- 
sible species  of  cover.  We  gloat  over 
his  ^' Bleak  House;"  we  devour  his 
"  Hard  Times."  We  make  foriunes  out 
of  this  one  man's  brains,  and  then,  not 
content  with  that,  we  must  forge  stories 
in  which  we  endeavor  to  prove  him  to 
be  a  robber,  a  swindler,  a  refugee  from 
his  debts,  a  child-barterer,  and  what  not. 
If  the  man  is  such  a  villain,  why  do  we 
accept  his  money,  for  re-printing  his 
books  U  accepting  his  money  ?  Why  do 
we  batten  on  his  brains  ?  Why  do  we 
countenance  this  disreputable  creature  ? 
O  Dimes !  Dimes  1  it  is  very  sickening 
to  see  this  great  writer  hawked  at  by 
paltry  scribblers,  who,  perhaps  wanted 
somewhere,  and  at  some  time,  to  lick  the 
author's  hand,  and  who  were,  doubtless, 
told  to  go  about  their  business. 
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LITERATURE. 

Amerioan. — It  is  probably  a  cool  Sep- 
tember morning  witli  yt>u,  reader,  but 
with  us,  as  we  write,  the  **  thenometer" 
{as  they  say  in  cei*taiii  parrs  of  I^ng  Is- 
land) stAiids  at  108  in  the  shade.  The 
demand  for  Putnarn  8  Monthly  surpasses 
the  power  of  niiichinery  to  supply  it, 
unless  it  is  begun  betitne:*,  so  tliat  what 
comes  to  you  in  tiie  autumn,  has  parted 
from  us  in  the  summer,  while  our  autumn 
will  be  your  winter,  &c.  We  communi- 
oate,  therefore,  under  the  disadvantages 
of  what  Charles  Lamb  calls  an  '^  inconsist- 
ent chronology ;"  our  seasons  are  not 
your  seasons,  and  what  is  truth  to  us  now, 
may  be  a  lie,  as  the  same  authority  says,  by 
the  time  it  reaches  you.  Yt»u  remember 
his  letter  addressed  to  Baron  Field,  in 
New  South  Wales  (afterwards expanded 
into  one  of  the  most  amusing  essays  of 
Elia),  wherein  he  complains  of  the  dis- 
torting effects  of  distance,  humorou>ly 
exaggerating  them  int«»  a  writing  tor  pos- 
terity, antl  recalling  Mrs.  Rt»we's  super- 
scription '*  Alcander  to  Strephon,  in  the 
Shades." 

Dt»  not  think  us  dilatory,  then,  if  we 
say  that  we  have  ju-*t  finished  the  read- 
ing of  Mrs.  Keeoiier  Stowe's  Sunny 
Memories  of  Foreign  Lands,  We  sup- 
pose that  by  your  time,  it  has  been  read 
all  over  the  United  States,  and  that  near- 
ly everybody  has  formed  a  judgment  of 
its  merits.  Everybody  will  be,  conse- 
quently, better  prepared  to  estimate  the 
force  of  the  brief  criticism  <»f  it,  which 
we  intend  to  make.  Mrs.  Stowe's  pil- 
grimage to  the  old  w(»?ld,  was  the  most 
extraordinary  in  its  circumstances  that 
was  ever  achieved  by  an  American. 
She  was  received  abroad,  in  a  manner  in 
which  no  one  from  tliis  side  the  Atlantic, 
not  even  ofticial  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages, bad  been  before  received.  Djin- 
iel  Webster,  who  went  to  England  pre- 
ceded by  a  reputation  as  the  greatest 
American  Statesman — Martin  Van  Buren, 
who  might  write  Ex-Pre-ident  to  his 
name — Feuimore  Cooper,  who  possessed 
Euro]>ean  fame  as  a  novelist — George 
Bancroft,  the  eminent  hi-torian  and 
member  of  a  dozen  learned  foreign  socie- 
ties— Fremont,  ihe  rival  of  the  youthful 
Humboldt — not  one  of  x\w\\\  created  as 
much  sensation,  either  in  England  or  tm 
the  Continenr,  as  this  simple  New  Eng- 
land woman — daughter,  wife  and  sister 
of  clergymen — who  was  onh  known  by 


the  single  book  she  had  written.  Frank- 
lin, perhaps,  in  his  day,  produced  as  great 
a  stir  in  the  circles  of  Paris ;  but  sinoe 
Franklin,  Mrs.  Harriet  Beeclier  Stowe 
has  carried  off  the  loudest  and  longest 
European  plaudits.    She   was   not  only 
the  guest,  but  the  intimate  household 
friend  of  the  highest  aristocracy  in  Great 
Britain,  such  as  the  Howards,  Riutsels,  and 
Gowers;  she  was  called  upon  or  welcomed 
by  the  most  eminent  statesmen,  such  as 
Palmersron,  Aberdeen,  Gobden,  Denman, 
&c.;  she  was  breakfasted  by  the  Arch- 
bishop   of   Canterbury,   and    feted    by 
LiveriK)ol  Quakers  and  Manchester  bank- 
ers ;  she  was  talked  at  or  written  about 
by  the  most  brilliant  authors,  such   as 
Macaulay,  Milman,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
to  say  nothing  of  Alison  and  Giltillan ; 
and  site  was  feted  by  cities,  towns  and 
villages  without  number.    Even  Royalty 
itself  was  only  restrained  from  a  public 
manifestation  of  its  regard    by   politic 
motives  and  not  by  any  want  of  disposi- 
tion. Nor  were  the  evidencesof  a  friend- 
ly feeling  confined  to  the  capitals ;  for 
in  the  remotest  districts  of  Scotland,  and 
away  up  among  the  almost  uninhabitable 
snows  of  the  Alps,  the   authoress  of 
UncU  Tom's  Cabin  found  a  ready  sym- 
pathy and  eager  tokens  of  re>pect. 

Tiie  book,  which  records  Mrs.  Stowe's 
own  account  of  these  ovations  may  well 
be  called  Sunny  Memories,  for  the  sun- 
shine of  favor  and  admiration  seems  to 
have  been  showered  upon  her  at  every 
step  of  her  tour.  It  is  true  that  the  de- 
mouhi rations  of  the  Continent  were  not 
as  profuse  and  shining  as  those  of  Great 
Britain,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
wanting.  Mrs.  Stowe,  all  the  while,  too, 
deported  herself  as  a  most  gentle  and 
modest  lioness.  We  cannot  discover  in 
her  allusions  to  these  honors  the  least 
touch  of  an  intoxicated  vanity.  She 
bears  her  accumulated  triumphs,  and 
speaks  of  them  with  extreme  discre- 
tion and  continence.  She  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  anxious  to  screen  her  aristocratic 
English  acquaintances  from  certain  blame 
which  has  been  heaped  up<m  them,  but 
not  more  so  than  is  natural.  Both  gra- 
titude and  a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  the 
cause  she  represents,  agree  in  inducing 
her  to  speak  well  of  her  friends.  She 
does  nor  scruple,  however,  to  bring  them 
before  the  public,  but  in  that  is  excus- 
able, as  her  visit  was  a  kind  of  public 
one,  and  what  she  says  of  them  is  not  at 
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all  to  their  disadvantage.  Bat  of  her 
public  relations  we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  in  the  sequel. 

It  is  signifacant  and  remarkable  that 
none  of  the  many  Americans  in  England, 
nor  any  uf  the  great  houses  having  Ame- 
rican wnnections,  gave  any  token  of 
recognition  to  their  illustrious  country- 
woman. The  Croppers,  of  Liverpool, 
whose  fortune  was  made  by  peiling  South- 
ern cotton,  received  her  on  her  arrival, 
and  were  among  her  warmest  friends; 
but  we  do  not  find  any  mention  of  calls 
from  the  Barines,  nor  from  Joshua  Bates; 
and  ^lie  nmnihcent  Peabody,  who  has 
become  famous  for  treating  his  country- 
men to  white  bait  dinners,  is  not  included 
in  her  sunny  memories. 

Meantime,  as  to  the  book  itself,  we 
remark  that  it  is  a  highly  respectable 
book  of  travels,  but  nothing  more.  Had 
Mrs.  Stowe  been  less  of  a  notoriety,  had 
she  been  i)ermitted  to  see  men  and 
tilings  for  herself,  and  her  time  been  less 
ab:4oi'beci  by  formal  ceremonies  and  vi- 
sits, she  would  have  produced  a  much 
better  work.  The  parts  relating  to  Soot- 
land  and  England  have  really  nothing 
new  or  fresh  in  them,  and  we  doubt 
whether  Mrs.  Stowe  saw  anything  of 
either  Scotland  or  England,  except  cer- 
tain clas-ieii  in  a  state  of  paroxysm  or 
temporary  convulsion.  She  went  to  see 
the  usual  "sights" — Melrose,  Abbotts- 
ford,  Warwick,  Stratford  upon  Avon, 
Windsor,  Uawthornden,  &c.,  &c.,  but, 
evidently,  without  time  to  enjoy  them, 
and  in  a  state  of  mind  unfitted  to  gather 
true  or  valuable  impressions.  Her  des- 
criptions are  mostly  meagre,  and  her 
remarks  often  commonplace,  though 
nearly  always  pervaded  by  a  tone  of 
good  sense.  On  the  continent,  where 
she  gets  more  to  herself,  the  interest  of 
her  letters  increases,  and  we  discover 
what  an  excellent  book  she  might  have 
given  us,  if  this  had  been  her  first  book, 
and  she  had  travelled  as  plain  Mrs. 
Stowe — not  yet  the  author  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  The  whole  of  the  journey 
tlj  rough  Switzerland,  and  the  vis^its  to 
the  localities  made  famous  by  the  resi- 
dence and  deeds  of  Luther,  are  admira- 
ble. But  Mrs.  Stowe  ought  to  have 
forborne  her  remarks  up(m  Art.  She 
confesses,  at  the  outset,  that  she  knows 
nothing  about  it,  and  in  the  spirit  of 
that  confession,  she  ought  to  have  writ- 
ten notliing.  Nobody  cares  for  the  im- 
pressions of  a  novice  on  any  subject, 
much  less  upon  one  which  requires  a 
peculiar  aptitude  and  culture  for  its 
appreciation. 


It  is  a  singular  hallucination  which 
induces  every  one  who  travels  to  write 
his  opinions  of  the  fine  arts,  especially 
of  architecture  and  painting.  Persons 
who  know  nothing  of  architecture, 
and  never  troubled  themselves  about 
paintings  at  home,  and,  what  is  worse, 
who  have  no  original  sensibility  to 
art,  begin  to  talk  of  cathedrals  and 
pictures  as  soon  as  they  land  at  Liver- 
pool, and  do  not  stop  until  they  have 
told  us  what  they  think  of  all  the 
churches  and  galleries  of  Europe.  They 
praise  and  blame  with  all  the  freedom 
of  tlie  most  learned  connoiseeurs^  and 
they  question  and  reverse  the  decisions 
of  centuries,  with  a  positiveness  and 
largeness  of  utterance  that,  on  other 
subjects,  would  be'  good  grounds  for 
issuing  a  writ  de  lunatico.  Take  these 
same  persons  into  a  cotton  factory,  or 
show  them  a  curiously-constructed  boot- 
jack, and  they  would  instantly  confess 
their  protbund  ignorance  of  either  mat- 
ter. They  would  no  more  venture  to 
pronounce  a  criticism  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  than  they 
would  upon  the  Mecanique  GeUete^  but 
bring  them  before  a  Raphael,  or  let  them 
read  a  drama  of  Shakespeare — or  any  of 
the  highest,  subtlest,  deepest  works  of 
the  human  mind — and  they  will  rattle 
off  volumes  of  criticism  in  less  than 
twenty  minutes. 

Now,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Stowe  is  one  of  these ;  she  is  far 
from  k ;  she  is  a  woman  of  sensibility 
and  genius;  possesses  clearly  a  native 
love  of  art,  and  with  suitable  cultivation, 
such  as  Mrs.  Jamieson,  for  instance,  has 
had,  would  make  most  likely  a  sound 
critic ;  but  as  yet  her  judgment  is  raw, 
and  we  are  sorry  that  she  did  not  re- 
serve her  sentiments,  until  she  had  bet- 
ter opportunities  for  their  formation. 
Even  in  literature,  where  we  supposed 
she  would  be  more  at  home,  her  con- 
clusions are  not  those  of  an  adept,  of  one 
who  had  profoundly  considered  the  sub- 
ject in  its  depth  and  fulness.  John 
Milton's  immortal  poem  she  calls  a  "well 
arranged  imitation  of  the  ancient  epics,^* 
— that  Paradise  Lost^  which  stands  alone 
among  books,  which,  as  De  Quincey  has 
said,  is  the  only  one  known  to  man 
sublime  in  every  part,  in  its  conception 
and  its  execution  alike,  and  is  a  power 
for  ever  I  Her  timid  suggestions,  too,  as 
to  the  religious  character  of  Shake- 
speare, are  exceedingly  nalee,  and  show 
that  she  is  not  "read  up"  in  that  depart- 
ment. Let  us  commend  to  her  a  perusal 
of  Dr.  Ulrioi*s  Shakespeare  $  Dramatic 
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Art^  whioh  has  been  translated  into 
English,  we  believe,  and  which  perhaps 
may  reconcile  her  artistic  admiration  of 
the  bard  with  her  religious  connections. 
Or,  if  she  reads  German,  a  dip  into 
Hegel.  Esthetics  might  prove  that 
"Art"  is  something  batter  than  mere 
"  moral  excellence,"  being  of  a  kindred 
source  and  glory  with  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 

Mrs.  Stowe  not  only  confesses  her 
ignorance  of  art,  but  she  does  not  appear 
to  be  aware  that  there  are  sufficient  ex- 
amples in  this  country  to  enable  a  stu- 
dent to  form  correct  ideas  of  what  its 
possibilities  and  true  aims  are.  She  visits 
Windsor  Oastle,  and  commences  criticis- 
ing Claude,  whom  she  thinks  is  inferior  to 
Zuccarelli!  while  her  brother,  who  ac- 
companies her,  prefers  Canaletti  to 
either.  They  know  nothing  of  Cole,  and 
Church,  and  Durand.  But  she  com- 
mits an  inexcusable  fault,  which  we  could 
hardly  have  looked  for  in  so  well  in- 
formed a  person,  in  making  her  own 
circumscribed  experiences  the  standard 
of  American  manners  and  accomplish- 
ments. She  forgets  that  the  United 
States  do  not  form  a  homogeneous  nation, 
and  that  her  own  domestic  circle  is  not 
America.  She  is  continually  telling  her 
English  friends  that  we  do  not  do  thus 
and  so  in  America,  meaning  that  she 
does  not,  by  which  she  must  have  given 
some  very  erroneous  and  queer  impres- 
sions. For  instance,  she  meets  Macaulay 
at  a  breakfast  party  at  Lord  Shaft^bury's, 
and  tells  him  that  breakfast  parties  are 
unknown  in  America.  Of  course,  she 
has  never  known  such  gatherings,  yet 
breakfast  parties  are  as  common  in  New 
York  as  they  are  in  London,  and  have 
been  for  many  years.  She  sees  a  holly 
bush  at  Dingle  Bank,  regrets  that  we 
have  no  holly  bushes,  and  makes  a  draw- 
ing of  a  leaf  as  though  it  were  a  botanical 
discovery.  But  the  holly  is  very  common 
in  the  middle  and  southern  states,  and 
there  is  a  very  fine  holly  hedge  surround- 
ing the  Capitol  grounds  at  Washington, 
and  visitors  there  in  winter  must  often 
have  seen  its  "  glossy  leaves  and  berries 
red."  American  travellers  abroad,  when 
alluding  to  the  United  States,  should  not 
speak  of  it  as  "America,"  or  "home," 
except  when  alluding  to  national  laws, 
but  always  name  the  locality  they  mean 
by  "home."  The  home  of  a  Kentuckian 
or  Alabamian  is  a  very  different  sort  of 
a  home  from  that  of  a  New  Yorker  or  a 
Vermonter.  But  Mrs.  Stowe  makes  no 
distinctions;  she  alludes  to  America  as 
home,  and    leaves   it    for    her    English 


friends  to  guess  what  and  where  that 
may  be,  whether  in  Maine  or  Ohio. 

But,  not  to  dwell  upon  these  incidental 
matters,  let  us  return  to  Mrs.  Stowe^s 
pubUc  career  in  England.  Her  book 
IS  put  forth,  not  as  a  justification 
of  it,  for  that  she  does  not  appear  to 
imagine  it  requires,  but  as  "  a  correction  of 
Uie  persevering  and  deliberate  attempts, 
in  certain  quarters,  to  misrepresent  the 
circumstances."  Accordingly,  Professor 
Stowe,  her  husband,  prefixes  an  introduc- 
tory chapter,  containing  a  report  of  the 
principal  public  proceedings  at  their  va- 
rious receptions  in  Liverpool,  Edinburg, 
London,  etc.  What  those  misrepresen- 
tations were,  we  do  not  recall ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  how  one  criticism  of 
these  parades  should  suggest  it<elf  to 
any  reflective  or  just  mind.  Mrs.  Stowe 
was  received  in  England,  not  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  mainly  by  the  aristocracy,  and 
not  as  the  author  of  a  prize  book,  but  as 
the  exponent  of  a  cause.  If  the  homages 
pud  to  her  had  been  rendered  by  the 
masses,  and  directed  to  her  merits  as  a 
writer,  every  man  woman,  and  child  in 
the  United  States  would  have  been 
proud  of  the  distinction  she  had  won. 
But  the  jealous  popular  sense  was  quick 
to  detect  in  those  demonstrations  a  fla- 
grant inconsistency,  so  &r  at  least,  as  the 
English  nobility  were  concerned.  They 
were  protests  against  the  American 
slave-system  by  a  class  who  themselves 
subsist  by  a  systematic  violation  of 
human  rights.  It  was  seen,  at  once, 
that  the  Shaftesburys,  Sutherlands. 
and  Carlisles,  whatever  their  individual 
virtues,  or  how  sincere  soever  their  phi- 
lanthropy, had  no  right  to  assail  the 
slaveholders  of  the  South,  because  they 
at  home  sustain  a  structure  of  society 
which  is  esstntially  similar.  In  other 
words,  the  British  aristocratic  system, 
and  the  Southern  aristocratic  system, 
differ  in  degree,  but  scarcely  in  kind. 
They  are  both  a  species  of  feudalism  in 
principle,  and  both  at  war  with  democra- 
cy and  Christianity.  The  British  aristo- 
crat who  derives  his  wealth,  his  titles, 
his  privileges,  from  the  unequal  opera- 
tion of  the  laws,  and  who  can  transmit 
those  privileges  to  his  posterity  as  a  pos- 
session, is  an  offender  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  the  Southern  slaveholder  is,  who 
derives  his  wealth  and  privileges  from  a 
similar  inequality. 

What  are  the  political  and  religious 
objections  to  slavery?  Obviously,  not 
the  cruelties  perpetuated  under  it,  which 
are  mere  effects,  modifiable  by  the  will  of 
individuals  in  the  provisions  of  law,  but 
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its  violation  of  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  political  science,  that  all  men  shoold 
be  equal  before  the  state,  and  of  Christian 
truth,  that  all  men  are  children  of  the 
same  father.  This  is  its  cause  or  essence, 
while  the  comparative  happiness  or 
misery,  which  it  produces,  is  the  result 
of  that  cause.  But  the  political  system 
of  England  is  bnilt  upon  jnst  such  a 
radical  violation  of  political  justice  and 
Christian  equality.  It  divides  society  into 
classcii,  to  one  of  which  it  gives  all  the  . 
power  and  to  the  other  all  the  burdens. 
It  may  be  ameliorated  in  its  practical 
effects  by  the  changes  wrought  in  a 
course  of  ages,  or  extorted  by  the 
struggles  of  the  wealthy  classes,  but 
radically  it  is  the  same ;  it  is,  in  principle, 
a  mtmstrous  perversion  of  truth  and 
equity,  and  those  who  profit  by  that  per- 
version have  no  right  to  cast  stones  at 
others,  who  profit  a  little  more  by  it  in 
other  spheres.  The  old  adage  has  long 
made  it  a  piece  of  impertinence  for  the 
pot  to  call  the  kettle  black,  though  the 
pot  by  the  rubs  it  may  have  got,  should 
be  a  little  whiter  and  more  polished  than 
the  kettle. 

We  are  not  defending  such  recrimina- 
tions of  England,  as  were  put  forth  in  the 
silly  and  preposterous  letter  of  Mrs.  Tyler, 
and  the  ptill  sillier  comments  of  certain 
newspapers,  nor  do  we  object  that  the 
people  of  England  should  sympathise 
with  the  blacks  of  the  Southern  States, 
but  we  do  say  that  the  blatant  zeal  of  the 
English  aristocracy  against  Southern 
slavery,  comes  with  a  bad  grace  from 
them,  and  begets  properly  the  retort 
that  they  had  better  be  doing  something 
at  home.  It  is  apt,  too,  to  engender  a 
suspicion  that  they  are  quite  as  much 
moved  in  their  energies  by  a  hatred  of  the 
democracy  of  this  country  as  they  are  by  a 
hatred  of  its  slavery.  We  should  esteem 
it  a  strange  sight  if  Nicholas  or  Louis 
Napoleon  should  be  smitten  with  a  sud- 
den anti-Southern -slavery  impulse,  but 
a  moment's  reflection  would  convince  us 
that  their  pretended  philanthropy  was, 
in  all  likelih'  od,  a  ruse  to  hide  some 
enormity  of  their  own.  In  the  same 
way,  when  we  see  the  English  nobles 
active  against  the  slavery  of  the  United 
State«»,  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  im- 
puting to  them  a  sinister  motive.  Mrs. 
Stowe,  it  is  true,  insists  that  her  fine 
friends  are  pure,  good-hearted,  religious 
bodies,  who  have  no  political  motive 
whatever,  and  that  they  are  earnestly 
engaged  in  promoting  charities  at  home. 
Charities,   forsooth  ;  as  if  charity  were 


what  the  English  labouring  people  want! 
No!  it  is  Justice — a  thorough  politi- 
cal justice — which  these  charity-mon- 
gers know  as  well  as  anybody  else,  but 
which  they  are  less  strenuous  to  with- 
hold. The  legislative  and  social  reforms 
which  they  approve  are  well  enough  in 
their  way,  but  they  are  lamentably  su- 
perficial, and  a  most  cruel  trifiing  with 
the  good  of  men. 

Now  an  American  who  goes  to  En- 
gland, should  go  as  a  democrat  and  a 
Christian,  if  he  would  be  true  to  his 
country  and  his  religion.  He  is  not, 
of  course,  to  thrust  his  opinions,  in 
either  capacity,  upon  those  who  enter- 
tain him,  especially  while  he  is  rumina- 
ting over  their  beef  and  mutton  ;  but,  if 
called  upon  in  a  public  way,  to  bear 
testimony  against  the  sins  of  any  part  of 
his  own  land,  he  may  as  well,  while  he 
is  at  it,  give  a  passing  glance  at  the  sins 
of  other  lands,  at  least,  of  that  he  is  in. 
A  slight  allusion  in  England  for  instance, 
to  the  enojinous    political  and    moral 

Sower  of  the  nabobs,  and  the  disgusting 
unkey  ease  of  the  commoner  set,  could 
do  no  harm,  while  a  word  or  two  in  be- 
half of  democracy  might  be  serviceable. 
It  would  raise  a  tremendous  row,  it  is 
true, — ^a  great  deal  more  so  than  Professor 
Stowe's  feeble  inculpation  of  England  in 
the  cotton  trade, — ^but  why  should  the 
English  aristocrats  have  a  monopoly  of  all 
the  fault-finding,  as  they  have  of  pretty 
nearly  everything  else?  Why  shouhl 
they  be  allowed  to  think  that  slavery  is 
the  only  evil  under  the  sun,  and  that  they, 
of  all  the  world,  are  called  upon  to  re- 
deem it  ?  A  thorough-going  honest 
democrat  and  Christian,  once  set  down  in 
the  midst  of  them,  might  "  deal  damna- 
tion round  "  in  a  way  to  open  their  eyes, 
and,  if  nothing  more,  to  turn  them  from 
either  continent  to  their  own  island.  We 
have  sometimes  thought,  indeed,  that  it 
might  be  one  of  the  most  useful  mission- 
ary enterprises  that  could  be  undertaken, 
to  enlighten  England  as  to  the  rights  of 
man,  such  as  they  are  understood  by 
every  genuine  democrat,  and  every  con- 
sistent Ciiristian. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  ovation,  then,  so  far  as 
it  came  from  the  class  who  profit  by  the 
iniquity  of  the  British  system,  was  of- 
fensive to  our  American  perceptions, 
and  but  for  this  it  might  have  been  a 
capital  rebuke  for  our  national  incon- 
sistency. As  it  was,  we  are  afraid  that 
the  lessons  which  were  meant  to  be 
taught  were  lost  in  a  certain  feeling  of 
the  dramatic  import  of  the  whole  a^r. 
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We  doubt,  in  fact,  whether  any  foreign 
manifestations  on  the  subject  uf  slavery 
Lave  an  effect  beyond  wounding  the 
pride  and  confirming  the  stubbornness 
of  those  who  are  immediately  interested 
in  it,  and  we  are  quite  nure  that  emanci- 
pation is  not  promoted  by  them  ;  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  slaveholders  are  rather 
strengthened  by  them,  in  being  able,  in 
consequence,  to  appeal  to  the  patriotic 
prejudices  of  the  people.  It  is  a  miser- 
able delusion,  it  is  true,  to  confound 
slavery,  even  remotely,  with  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  nation ;  but  it  is  one  that  un- 
happily exists,  and  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence is  a  reason  for  an  anti-slavery  move- 
ment at  home,  while  it  operates  against 
all  exotic  interference.  Let  us  once  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  slavery  is  a  national 
institution — that  it  is  anything  more 
than  a  local  or  municipal  usa^^e,  utterly 
impotent  beyond  the  states  in  which  it 
is  sustained — and  we  shall  soon  see  it 
dwindle  away  before  the  advances  of 
modern  industry,  and  a  democratic  and 
Christian  sentiment. 

— A  little  book  in  which  we  have  been 
somewhat  interested  is  Horaob  Mannas 
Inaugural  Address  at  Antioch  College^ 
and  we  have  been  interested,  not  so  much 
by  what  it  contains,  as  by  the  train  of 
thought  which  it  suggests.  Mr.  Mann  is 
a  bold,  vigorous  and  candid  writer,  who 
dares  to  think  with  independence,  and 
to  impress  his  thoughts  without  guile. 
His  style  is  too  turgid,  swelling  and 
flatulent  for  the  camms  of  good  taste, 
but  he  generally  conveys  so  much  mean- 
ing under  it,  that  one  easily  overlooks  its 
rhetorical  defects.  He  is  evidently  an 
earnest  person,  and  utters  his  thoutfhts 
with  all  the  boldness  and  enthusiasm  of 
sincere  conviction ;  a  reformer,  too.  Those 
convictions  are  not  always  on  the  side  of 
things  that  are,  so  that  sometimes,  as  the 
vulgar  say,  he  makes  the  fire  fly. 

President  Mannas  subject  is  the 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  wants 
of  our  race,  and  their  consequent  duties, 
which  he  treats  with  elaborate  fulness 
and  eloquence.  He  states  the  adapted- 
ness  of  the  earth  to  the  residence  of  hap[)y 
and  glorious  companies  of  men,  and  then 
passes  in  review  the  history  and  actual 
condition  of  society,  to  show  the  infinite 
and  monstrotis  perversions  of  every  true 
idea  of  which  man  has  been  guilty.  The 
cholera,  the  pla^e,  the  fever,  the  drunk- 
enness, and  the  licentiousness  which  deso- 
late his  budy ;  the  ignorance,  superstition 
and  bigotrv  which  darken  his  mind ;  the 
crimes  and  the  vice  which  make  a  wreck 


of  his  hearty  are  described  with  a  fervor 
and  intensity  of  expression  that  almost 
induces  one  to  loathe  his  mind.  The 
task  of  reforming  such  a  mass  of  miseries 
seems  utterly  hopeless,  and  the  thought 
of  the  possibility  of  human  progress 
takes  the  hue  of  a  dream.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Mannas  purpose  to  produce  such  impres- 
sions :  on  the  contrary,  his  aim  is  to 
irritate  and  enliven  the  moral  sense  of 
the  community  and  spur  it  on  in  all 
manner  of  attempts  at  amelioration. 
But  such  are  the  effects  of  hb  represen- 
tations. When  he  tells  us,  for  instance, 
as  the  result  of  his  historical  survey,  that 
our  humanity  is  depleted  and  diluted, 
effete,  and  corrupt  of  blood, — abnormal, 
wasted  and  short-lived :  with  its  manli- 
ness so  evaporated,  and  its  native  fires  so 
quenched,  that  our  present  world,  com- 
pared with  what  it  should  be  and  what 
it  might  be,  is  a  lazar-house  of  disease, 
and  an  asylum  for  the  feeble-minded: 
when  he  shows  us  that  eight-tenths  of  the 
human  race,  for  brutality,  ferocity  and 
cruelty,  are  below  tlie  beasts;  when  he 
declares,  as  he  does  in  effect,  that 
there  is  not  one  Christian  nation  on  the 
globe,  and  that  of  the  nations  nominally 
Christians,  there  is  no  place,  nay,  scarce- 
ly one  individual  who  honors  and  obeys 
tlie  laws  of  God,  he  states  what  is  true ; 
and  yet,  he  states  it  in  a  connection 
which  fills  one  with  the  most  distressing 
and  gigantic  despair.  He  states  it  on  the 
ground  of  an  appeal  to  the  morality  of 
men, — in  the  light  of  an  abstract  moral 
law — with  a  view  to  its  reformation  by 
moral  efforts.  He  holds  up  before  the 
dark  and  blushing  picture  the  pure  laws 
of  Grod,  as  an  external  standard  t>f  duty, 
and  commands  men  to  an  obedience  of 
them  universally,  on  pain  of  the  contin- 
uance of  the  enormous  and  frightful  evils 
which  they  now  suffer.  Behold  your 
multiplied  and  hideous  diseases,  he  says, 
and  behold  the  absolute  rule  whose  in- 
fringement is  the  cause  of  them, — now, 
obey,  in  every  particle,  or  continue  to 
suffer  I  But  the  poor,  enfeebled,  besotted 
human  mind,  staJErgers  from  the  contem- 
plation, and  in  the  very  hopelessness  of 
its  impotence  and  ruin,  exclaims,  *Mt 
cannot  be" — ^let  ns  eat,  drink  and  be 
merry,  for  to-morrow  we  die. 

Now,  did  it  never  occur  to  Mr. 
Mann  and  his  school  of  moralists  that 
this  is  an  essentially  Pagan  view  of  hu- 
man life  and  its  destinies ;  or,  if  they  in- 
sist upon  being  included  among  the 
number  of  believers  in  Scripture,  that  it 
is  at  best  a  thorough-going  old  Jewish 
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morality, — tbo  same  precisely  which  led 
to  the  disastrous  shipwreck  of  that  peo- 

Ele,  as  well  as  of  the  most  illostrions 
eathen  nations.  It  was  this  very  idea, 
it  seems  to  u^,  that  man  is  subject,  in 
his  body,  intellect  and  soni,  to  the  laws 
of  nature  and  society,  which  he  is  bound 
t<)  obey,  in  the  alternative  of  all  sorts  of 
disasters  and  woe  which  Ohrist  came  to 
annihilate  and  replace  by  a  quite  diffe- 
rent and  immeasurably  superior  gospel. 
No  one  doubts  that  there  are  physical 
laws,  which  the  body  must  heed  or  per- 
ish; no  one  doubts  that  the  intellect 
must  be  educated  and  trained;  no  one 
doubts  that  the  requirements  of  social 
duty  are  important ;  but  to  make  obe- 
dience to  these  laws  and  requirements 
the  supreme  and  intimate  aim  of  life — to 
make  them  the  subject  of  any  standard 
external  to  his  inmost  self,  i.  e,  to  God,  is 
to  pervert  the  very  essence  of  the  Chris- 
tian view.  It  is  to  wander  about  still 
among  the  old  handwriting  of  ordinances, 
to  get  fnystided  among  the  temple-caves 
of  Indian  devoteeism,  or  linger  and 
dream  in  the  groves  of  Greece.  It  is  to 
forget  revelation,  and  to  blink  the 
most  signal  fact  of  all  history,  that  the 
Ohrist  has  come.  We  have  no  space — 
nor  lA  this  the  place — to  enforce  at  length 
what  we  conceive  to  be  the  tme  Chris- 
tian view  of  human  life  and  destiny  ;  but 
we  may  hint,  we  trust  without  offence,  that 
a  scientific  organization  of  society, — the 
establishment  of  a  true  universal  church 
among  men,  is  the  only  issue  out  of  the 
anarchy,  the  vice,  the  indigence,  and  the 
ignorance,  which  characterize  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  world.  Those 
erratic  thinkers,  the  Socialists,  have 
dimly  discerned  this,  but  they  have  done 
so  mostly  in  the  way  of  sentiment,  and 
not  science.  The  great  desiderata  now, 
are  a  perfect  science  of  politics,  and  a 
perfect  science  of  political  economy,  to 
ordain  just  relations  among  men,'  and 
surroand  them  with  abundance.  And 
when  these  ends  are  achieved,  bat  not 
till  then,  individuals  will  be  enabled  to 
live  a  life  which  shall  be  eminently  noble 
and  divine.  ^^Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  its  righteousness  ^'  says  the 
Scripture,  "and  all  other  things  will  be 
added  thereunto." 

— Our  young  friend,  Batabd  Taylor, 
is  clearly  the  traveller  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Bruce,  Mnngo  Park,  Ledyard, 
Captain  Cook,  and  Burckhardt,  were 
scarcely  his  rivals  in  going  abont  the 
World,  and  only  Humboldt,  Madame 
Pfeiffer,  and  oar  countryman,  Dr.  Kane, 


have  seen  as  much  of  its  surface.  He 
was  scarcely  fledged  when  he  walked 
over  Europe,  and  made  a  pleasing  book 
out  of  the  things  he  saw.  We  next 
heard  of  him  in  California,  about  which 
he  gave  us  another  book ;  then  in  Mex- 
ico ;  shortly  afterwards  in  Central  Africa ; 
and,  finally,  in  India,  China,  and  Japan. 
The  North  and  South  Poles,  we  presume, 
are  the  only  remaining  regions  that  could 
fumisli  his  eye  with  any  novelty.  He  is 
the  modem  Ulysses,  who  has  seen 
"  many  countries,  many  men,"  but  with 
a  double  superiority  over  his  ancient  pro- 
totype— ^firstly,  in*^  that  he  is  a  young 
man ;  and  secondly,  in  that  the  traver- 
sable globe  is  vastly  bigger  now  than  it 
was  then.  A  small  corner,  only,  of 
Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  was  known  to 
the  Greeks,  whereas  now  we  have  the 
whole  of  these  continents  quite  acces- 
sible, with  an  entire  new  continent  on 
this  side  the  water,  and  innumerable 
islands  of  the  sen,  to  say  nothing  ot 
Australia  and  the  hyperborean  realmr^. 

Mr.  Taylor's  latest  book,  the  Journey^ 
to  Central  Africa^  is  an  instalment,  we 
suppose,  upon  those  other  works  which 
are  to  carry  us  through  Persia,  Hindos- 
tan,  China,  and  Japan.  It  narrates  so 
much  of  his  more  recent  travels  as  refer 
to  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Abyssinia.  Be- 
ginning at  Alexandria,  it  takes  us  up  the 
Nile  to  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Niles,  and  then  along  the  White 
Nile,  almost  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Every 
step  of  the  way  we  find  full  of  interest. 
A  clear,  simple,  and  truthful  narrative, 
gives  us  confidence  in  our  guide,  while 
an  undercurrent  of  strong  yet  genial  en- 
thusiasm keeps  alive  and  animated.  Mr. 
Taylor  is  one  of  those  travellers  who 
never  overwhelms  us  with  learning,  ga- 
thered out  of  books ;  wlio  never  nause- 
ates us  by  an  excess  of  sentiment;  who 
never  tries  how  finely  he  can  wriie; 
and,  what  is  rare,  who  never  astounds 
us  by  miraculous  adventures  and  whop- 
ping lies.  He  tells  us  what  he  has  seen 
in  a  sensible,  direct  way,  and  yet  with 
sufficient  clearness  and  ftilness  of  detail 
to  enable  us  to  become  interested  eemi- 
pagnons  du  voyage.  His  nature  is  too 
earnest  to  allow  him  to  indulge  in  wit, 
though  the  descriptions  are  by  no  means 
deficient  in  vivacity.  His  eyes  are  keen 
and  observant,  and  when  he  does  give 
us  a  sketch  of  natural  scenery,  the  pic- 
ture is  sure  to  be  well  drawn  and  ti-uly 
colored.  A  more  decided  love  of  ro- 
mance would  impart  a  greater  piquancy 
and  flavor    to  his  stories,  but,  on  the 
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other  hand,  might  impair  their  truthful- 
ness. He  is  the  least  of  a  grumhler,  too, 
of  all  the  travellers  that  we  know.  The 
untoward  incidents  and  mishaps  of  his 
Jonrneys  he  receives  with  a  sort  of  im- 
pertarhahle  complacency  that  shows  the 
trae  philosopher.  There  are  men  who 
conld  not  go  from  Bond  street  to  the 
Battery  without  being  raffled  in  temper 
a  dozen  times;  yet  he  circumnavigates 
the  earth,  and  we  do  not  discover  a  single 
instance  in  which  he  loses  his  self-com- 
mand. It  must  be  a  delightful  serenity 
that  he  enjoys;  or,  is  he  too  wise  to  put 
the  smaller  miseries  of  his  adventures  in 
books  ?  £ven  the  fleas  and  bugs  which 
swarm  in  the  narratives  of  other  travel- 
lers, do  not  seem  to  have  the  power  to 
bite  and  sting  him  into  asperity.  Has 
he  travelled  so  much  as  to  get  case- 
hardened?  We  should  like  to  extract 
several  passages  from  ^heJourneyy  but 
have  no  space. 

— Quite  a  different  style  of  traveller 
from  B.  T.,  is  our  countryman,  Pliny 
Ifiles,  whose  Nbrdurfari;  or,  Ra/inhUs 
in  Iceland^  we  have  been  reading,  while 
Fahrenheit  has  been  above  90  in  the 
shade,  by  way  of  a  refrigerant.  Our  last 
acquaintance  with  Iceland  was  made 
through  Miss  Oooper^s  translation  of 
Madame  Ida  Pfeiffer,  whom  Mr.  Miles 
attacks  in  a  very  ungallant  manner,  call- 
ing her  ^^  the  old  Austrian  dame — that 
Madame  TroUope,  the  conceited  Ida 
Pfeiffer—  the  woman  that  runs  all  over 
the  world,  and  writes  books  about  what 
she  sees,  and  much  that  she  does  not  see ; 
and,  because  the  Governor  of  Iceland 
would  not  be  bored  by  her  shallow  High- 
ness, then  she  pens  all  manner  of  fuse 
and  libellous  stories  of  the  most  kind, 
hospitable,  unoffending  race  of  people 
that  the  sun  shines  upon.  The  best  com- 
ment that  can  be  made  on  her  book  is, 
that  she  describes  her  journey  to  Mount 
Hekla,  and  her  ascent  to  the  summit, 
when  the  people  here  tell  me  she  never 
put  her  foot  on  the  mountain  at  all." 

The  Icelanders  are  Mr.  Miles^s  pets; 
his  memories  of  that  hyperborean  region, 
which  has  always  presented  itself  to  our 
imagination  as  one  of  eternal  frosts  and 
snow,  are  altogether  sunny  and  pleasant, 
and  he  will  permit  no  other  traveller  to 
pen  a  word  to  its  discredit.  It  is  only 
against  Madame  Pfeiffer  the  Icelandic  tra- 
veller whom  he  directs  his  angry  shafts, 
and  not  Madame  Pfeiffer  the  intrepid 
lady,  to  whom  he  would  resign  his  seat 
in  an  omnibus,  like  any  other  American. 
Two  of  a  trade,  even  when  of  different 


sexea,  cannot  agree  even  in  Iceland. 
Bating  this  little  outburst  of  irritability, 
Mr.  Miles  is  anvthing  but  an  ill-natured 
traveller;  his  fault  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  his  jokes  are  so  incessant 
that  they  become  wearisome.  His  Ice- 
landic experiences  and  reports  give  one  a 
strong  desire  to  visit  that  outer  verge  ot 
civilization,  to  look  into  the  crater  ot 
Mount  Hekla,  and  pic-nic  among  the 
Geysers.  Excepting  that  the  sun  rises 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  forest 
trees  are  only  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
that  the  earth  produces  no  fVuits,  Ice- 
land is  like  any  other  place.  The  people 
smoke  tobacco,  drink  coffee,  read  novels, 
and  talk  politics,  like  other  Christians ; 
and  Mr.  Miles  tells  us  that  on  his  return 
from  Mount  Hekla  he  was  met  by  his 
reverend  friend,  president  of  the  college 
in  Reykjavik,  who  addressed  him  in  the 
following  remarkable  manner : — The  old 
gentleman  was  ^^  a  drinking  of  his  wine" 
at  the  hotel,  it  appears — "My  dear 
Yankee  friend,  how  are  you ;  and  how 
is  old  Mount  Hekla,  and  the  big  Geyser, 
and  all  the  little  Geysers ;  and  how  are 
my  friends,  the  Sulphur  Mountains?"  A 
greeting  like  this  from  the  president  of 
an  Icelandic  university  rather  unsettles 
one's  notions  of  the  gravity  of  the  N(»rse- 
men.  "  Well,  you  are  one  of  the  boys," 
continued  the  president,  "and  I  wish  I 
conld  go  across  the  Atlantic  and  see 
Niagara  with  you." 

liLr,  Miles's  book  is  rather  an  entertain- 
ing one,  as  well  as  instructive ;  but  it  is 
open  to  criticism  as  a  literary  produc- 
tion. It  is  dedicated  to  the  author  of 
Feitus^  and.  plentifully  embellished  with 
quotations  fVom  that  strange  poem.  One 
of  the  chapters  has  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare,  which  is  credited  to  "  The 
Ghost  of  Old  Mr.  Hamlet,"  and  there 
are  many  more  such  niaigeries  which  do 
not  give  us  a  high  idea  of  the  author^s 
gravity  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  Such 
instances  of  flightiness  tend  to  diminish 
our  confidence,  and  leave  us  in  doubt 
whether  certain  parts  of  the  book  be 
truth  or  fiction.  But  we  xi**!**  confess 
our  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Miles  for  giving 
ns  a  clearer  and  more  familiar  account  of 
what  Iceland  actually  is  than  any  we 
have  ever  read  before.  If  he  does  not 
always  write  with  good  taste,  he  is  never 
dull ;  and,  for  our  own  part,  we  freely 
forgive  him  all  his  attempts  at  fun,  for 
the  sake  of  the  information  we  have 
gained  from  his  good-natured  and  rol- 
Ucking  narrative. 
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OOVTINTS. 
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daj. 

PlIfAOl. 

THE  story  of  a  great  soldier  and  states- 
man,  whose  blood  was  shed  in  the 
cause  of  Amerioan  Independenoe,  shoold 
be  better  known  to  those  who  to-day 
reap  the  harvest  of  the  stormy  seed- 
time. A  Swedish  hero,  who  bore  the 
standard  of  the  young  Republic  through 
fire  and  slaughter  in  the  enemy^s  midist, 
merits  at  our  hands  at  least  American 
record.  A  "bubble,"  "Reputation," 
blown  at  the  cannon^s  mouth  in  a  foreign 
war  for  freedom,  and  soaring  in  aftor 
years  high  in  the  Swedish  sun,  reflects 
prismatic  beauty  firom  a  long  career  of 
warlike  chivalry,  patriotism,  and  ever- 
ready  wisdom  in  council. 

No  one  of  the  gallant  foreigners  who 
came  to  our  aid  attained  in  after  life 
dignity  and  honor  more  elevated  at  home 
than  Field-Marshal  Count  von  Stedingk. 
He  was  a  general-iu-chief  of  the  armies 
of  his  country.  He  led  them  in  the  field 
to  victory  and  honor,  and  won  in  his 
long  career  the  affection  of  four  suc- 
cessive kings.  For  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  their  ambassador  at  courts 
whose  policy  and  empire  pressed  hardest 
upon  Sweden.  In  war  and  in  diplomacy, 
wherever  there  was  doubt  and  danger, 
Stedingk  for  forty  years  was  ever  sum- 
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moned  to  the  lead.  When  the  fortunes 
of  Sweden  had  sunk  in  shadow,  tot- 
tering, it  seemed  to  nun,  Stedingk  was 
named  to  a  Regency,  guiding  the  helm 
of  State.  At  another  time,  a  soldier 
again,  we  find  him  upholding  the  fortune 
of  Swedish  arms  throughout  a  campaign, 
disastrous,  it  seems,  everywhere  where  he 
was  not ;  and  when  later  the  Northern 
Nations  banded  themselves  against  Na- 
poleon, Stedinsk,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  Swedes,  first  of  the  allied  army 
to  force  the  gates  of  Leipsic,  marched 
with  his  crown  prince  victorious  to  the 
Rhine.  Selected  next  to  meet  the  great 
negotiators  of  the  day,  he  signed  his 
name  to  a  broad  page  of  history — a 
memorable  peace  of  Paris.  And  when 
at  last,  surrounded  by  children  and 
grandchildren,  a  white-haired  patriarch 
of  ninety  years  lay  down  to  sleep,  his 
heart  and  conscience  reposed  in  the 
memories  of  almost  a  century.  Heart 
and  conscience  reflected  almost  without 
a  pang  upon  the  long  retrospect.  He 
had  loved  his  neighbor;  he  had  lived 
among  events  whose  great  history  bears 
his  name  honorably  throughout  the  pase; 
and  his  weeping  sovereign  came  to  lav 
upon  his  tomb  a  wreath  of  oak  and  laareL 
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Tho  life  of  Stedingk  and  its  moral 
should  attract  us,  even  if  it  had  no  claim 
upon  our  gratitude.  A  career  more 
varied,  and  a  richer  experience  than  his 
in  the  great  life  and  society  of  his  time, 
cannot  easily  be  found.  In  youth,  a 
favorite  of  Marie  Antoinette  and  of  the 
ffreat  Oatherine  of  Russia,  the  familiar 
n-iend  and  correspondent  of  brilliant 
Gustavus  the  Third,  the  graphic  narrator 
of  historic  scenes  in  which  he  bore  a 
part — the  story  of  his  life,  if  it  taught  no 
lessons,  would  at  least  engage  our  inte- 
rest. 

With  this  belief,  an  American  desires 
to  introduce  to  his  countrymen  a  hero 
with  claims  to  their  acquaintance,  and 
hopes  that  intervals  in  oflScial  vocation  may 
have  been  properly  employed  in  compiling 
the  following  memoir.  The  events 
related,  at  least  those  in  which  Stedingk 
is  concerned,  stand  upon  his  own  ster- 
ling testimony.  Much  of  the  narrative  is 
compiled,  and  all  the  letter-extracts  are 


selected  from  official  despatches,  private 
correspondence  and  other  interesting 
memoranda  published  some  years  since  by 
his  son-in-law,  G«n.  Gount  BJdrnsljerDa. 
One  episode,  probably  the  least  inexcosa- 
ble,  is  gathered  from  a  sort  of  private 
history  of  the  election  of  the  Bernadotte 
dynasty  to  the  crown  of  Sweden;  an 
event  abundantly  proved  to  have  been 
the  salvation  of  Swedish  independence. 
The  sketch  of  this  event  is  drawn  from 
tho  personal  narrative  of  the  yonng 
subaltern,  who  first  conceived  the  pro- 
ject, and  who,  intrepid  and  resolute, 
clung  to  his  great  idea  through  every 
obstacle  and  danger.  Other  historical 
memoranda  added  here  and  there,  have 
been  written  upon  current  authorities — 
Hildreth  and  Mahon;  Thiers,  S4gnr, 
and  Geffi'oy;  several  Swedish  annalists, 
and  upon  the  information  of  living 
observers. 

Btockholm,  Jane,  1854. 


PART     I. 


The  earliest  traces  of  the  family  of 
Stedingk,  are  found  in  what  was  long 
known  as  Swedish  Pomerania.  Not  far 
from  the  little  town  of  Anclam,  in  that 
ancient  province,  the  barons  of  Stedingk 
for  five  centuries  held  the  castle  of 
Pinnan.  Its  founder  was  a  Westphalian 
knight, — a  refugee  from  his  native  coun- 
try, after  the  murder  of  a  priest,  who, 
as  tradition  runs,  had  impiously  retorted 
upon  the  Stedingk's  parsimony.  A 
trifling  silver  coin  was  the  unmeet 
church-offering  of  a  wealthy  baron  ;  and 
when  his  wife  knelt  to  receive  the  com- 
munion wafer,  the  irreverent  priest 
thrust  the  paltry  gift  into  the  lady's 
mouth.  She  fwnted  with  the  fright; 
imd  her  husband  sacrilegiously  drawing 
his  sword,  plunged  it  into  the  church- 
man's heart  at  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
Escaping  into  Pomerania,  he  bought 
lands  and  fiefi^,  and  founded  the  barony 
of  Stedingk. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  seven  years' 
war,  the  castle  of  Pinnan  had  descended 
to  Baron  Adam  von  Stedingk,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  the  famous 
Prussian  Marshal  Schwerin.  Their  son, 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  and  the  eldest 
of  four  children,  was  bom  in  the  paternal 
castle,  on  the  26th  of  October,  1746.  He 
was  baptized  Ourt  Bogislaus  Louis 
Ohristoimec   It  was  the  custom  in  those 


days,  in  Prussia,  for  every  male  child  to 
wear  a  red  collar,  as  a  pledge  of  future 
service  in  tiie  army.  Our  littie  Stedingk 
in  Pomerania,  the  grandson  of  the  mUi- 
tary  tutor  of  Frederic  the  Great,  was 
also  thus  labelled ;  and  his  warlike 
sponsor,  holding  him  over  the  baptismal 
font,  exclaimed  ^^  May  Gbd  one  day  make 
this  infant  what  I  am  now  I  May  he 
bravely  serve  his  country,  and  win  the 
baton  of  a  marshal  1''  The  child  grew 
up  in  fame  not  inferior  to  his  renowned 
grandfather,  and  in  due  time  the  mar- 
shaPs  baton  was  his  Well-earned  trophy. 

In  1767,  war  broke  out  between  Swe- 
den and  Prussia,  and  the  elder  Stedingk 
repaired  to  the  headquarters  of  his  king. 
He  had  previously  served  under  Pmasian 
colors,  an  aide-de-camp  to  Sdiwerin ; 
and  Frederic  the  Great^  beset  with  ene- 
mies, Austrian,  Swedish,  French  and 
Russian,  wrote  urgently  to  the  son-in-law 
of  his  aged  marshal  to  enlist  upon  the 
side  of  Prussia.  It  appears  to  have  been 
against  the  real  inclination  of  Stedinri^, 
that  he  determined  to  be  a  loyal  Swede. 
He  confessed  in  his  reply  to  Frederic 
that  *^with  four  children  he  must  first 
of  all  consider  their  future,  and  that  being 
a  subject  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  he  was 
unable  to  follow  the  Wishes  of  his  heart^' 

Pomerania  was  repeatedly  ravaged  by 
the  Prussians.     Toung  Stedingk,  an  en- 
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flSgn  of  thirteen  years,  marched  with  his 
father;  and  at  Stralsund,  when  the 
beleaguered  Swedes  beat  off  their  assail- 
ants, the  brave  boy,  listening  to  the  balls 
whistling  around,  held  up  hds  colors  un- 
daunted and  grew  familiar  with  the 
sight  and  sound  of  war. 

In  the  meantime  the  fortunes  of  the 
family  were  ruined.  Pinnau  was  laid 
waste,  the  castle  sacked  and  burnt,  and 
upon  the  restoration  of  peace  our  hero, 
still  a  boy,  was  sent  to  Sweden  to  a^ 
relief  for  his  homeless  parents.  He 
passed  a  winter  at  Stockholm,  where  his 
tender  years,  his  misfortunes,  and  his 
modest  bearing  excited  general  interest. 
Many  prominent  families  entertained 
Lim,  and  he  became  the  playmate  of 
the  young  Yasa  princess.  The  intimacy 
and  favor  with  which  he  was  afterwards 
distinguished  by  Gustavas  the  Third, 
grew  much  from  this  early  friendship ; 
but  relief  for  his  parents,  in  their  ruined 
castle  across  the  Baltic,  does  not  appear 
to  have  followed. 

Stedingk,  however,  and  his  younger 
brother,  profited  well  by  their  position 
and  a  system  of  education  humorously 
sketched  by  a  late  member  of  his  family. 
Children,  at  that  time,  never  presumed 
to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their  parents, 
not  even  at  dinner.  Much  Latin,  much 
catechism,  no  wine,  no  coffee,  and  the 
■whip  eveiy  Saturday.  "  I  know  not  if 
it  was  a  good  system,"  our  authority 
adds,  ^^but  Ourt  became  field-marshal 
of  Sweden;  and  Victor,  his  younger 
brother,  grand-admiral  of  the  fleet." 

We  have  already  seen  the  elder  of  the 
brothers,  a  boy  ensign  at  the  siege  of 
Stralsund.  In  the  following  year,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant  of  infantry,  but 
enjoyed,  nevertheless,  the  good  fortune 
to  be  sent  to  the  university  of  Upsala, 
where  great  philosophers,  Linn6  and 
Celsius,  were  renowned  professors.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  honorably 
graduated  at  the  Swedish  Alma  Mater, 
and  went  forth  well  prepared  for  the 
stirring  scenes,  and  all  the  great  variety 
of  his  career. 

The  condition  of  Sweden  at  this  time 
was  deplorable.  The  state  was  divided 
in  two  great  political  factions,  alike 
sordid  and  corrupt.  Bribes  from  abroad 
were  received  unblusliingly  by  senators 
through  the  hands  of  the  king's  most 
confidential  officers.  It  was  the  period 
of  the  "  Hats  "  and  "  Caps  " ;  »*  France 
and  Commerce  "  against  "  Agriculture 
and  Russia."  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
exaggerate  the  corruption  amongst  all 


connected  with  government.  The  king- 
dom was  at  the  mercy  of  the  highest 
bidder,  and  nothing  could  have  arrested 
the  sale,  but  the  firmness  and  promptness 
of  Gustavus  the  Third; — ^a  great  "coup 
d'6tat"  as  it  would  now  be  termed, 
which  rendered  his  reign  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  in  history. 

Our  hero  arrived  in  Stockholm  from 
Upsahi  some  short  time  before  this  crisis, 
and  was  domesticated  in  the  family  of 
his  father's  ancient  friend,  Count  Charles 
de  Sparre,  the  governor  of  the  city,  a 
senator,  and  the  leader  of  the  Hats. 
The  youth  was  often  the  reluctant  bear- 
er of  packages  of  money  sent  by  this 
personage  to  various  members  of  the 
Diet;  and  whatever  was  under  discus- 
sion was  usually  decided  by  the  weight 
or  lightness  of  the  packages  with  which 
he  was  charged.  These  things  made  a 
lasting  impression  upon  yonng  Stedingk ; 
inspiring  him  with  disgust  for  the  Diet 
of  his  own  country,  and  probably  pre- 
paring his  mind  for  no  great  friendship 
for  representative  assemblies  in  general. 
Greater  minds  than  his  have  been 
warped  and  cheated  by  single  experien- 
ces less  sad  than  this.  His  earlv  predi- 
lections for  military  life  were  therefore 
rendered  by  no  means  less  ardent  by  the 
contemplation  of  senatorial  proceedings. 
Under  most  other  circumstances,  the  ne- 
cessity of  seeking  employment  under 
foreign  colors  might  have  weighed  against 
his  choice  of  profession,  but  it  hiA  be- 
come one  of  those  melancholy  cases 
when  love  and  respect  for  native  country 
could  be  better  cherished  abroad;  and 
Stedingk  resolved  to  take  service  in 
France.  He  carried  with  him  excellent 
recommendations,  and  almost  immedi- 
ately received  from  the  French  ^nistry 
a  subaltern's  commission  in  the  *^  Koyal 
Regiment  of  Swedes." 

A  singular  incident  occurred  soon  after, 
which  was  not  without  its  infiuence  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Stedi ogk.  Baron  Trenck, 
the  famous  hero  of  captivity  and  mis- 
fortune, was  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
in  the  city  of  Treves,  and  early  in 
August,  1772,  he  astonished  his  readers 
with  an  announcement  that  the  King  of 
Sweden  had  accomplished  a  revolution, 
that  the  Senate  and  Diet  had  been  over- 
powered by  the  royal  troops,  and  that 
the  king  had  assumed  absolute  power. 
The  Swedish  ofiicers  in  the  service  of 
France,  quartered  at  the  time  in  Stras- 
burg,  called  upon  Stedingk  now  one  of 
their  captains,  and  charged  him  with  tho 
composition  of  an  address  congratulating 
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the  king.  It  was  immediately  done; 
the  signatares  of  all  were  affixed,  aDd 
the  letter  was  hurried  off  by  special 
courier.  It  reached  Stockholm  on  the 
19  th,  the  very  day  on  which  the  king 
marched  upon  the  Senate  House,  and  was 
therefore  the  first  offering  of  felicitadon 
from  abroad.  How  Trenck  became  in- 
formed of  the  plot  remains  to  this  day 
among  the  unexplained  mysteries  of  his 
life. 

It  should  be  understood  that  while  in 
foreign  service,  Stedingk  still  remained 
nominally  in  the  Swedish  army.  Gusta- 
vns  the  Third  did  not  forget  his  play- 
mate, nor  did  he  forget  t)ie  felicitation 
and  loyal  haste  of  tlie  Swedes  in  France. 
The  promotion  of  Stedingk  at  home 
kept  equal  pace  with  his  promotion 
abroad.  He  was  made  lieutenant 
ec^onel  in  France,  and  four  years  later 
was  appointed  sunultaneously  colonel  of 
Swedish  cavalry  and  of  French  infantry. 
He  remained  however  on  duty  at  Ver- 
sailles, where  he  lived  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Count  Fersen,  another  Swedish 
Yolnnteer  in  the  cause  of  American 
Kevolution.  It  was  the  same  gallant 
hero  who  drove  the  carriage  of  Louis 
Sixteenth  and  Marie  Antoinette  on  the 
night  of  their  flight  and  seizure;  and 
who,  in  after  life  attaining  high  Swedish 
dignities,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  Stock- 
hohn  mob  in  the  mad  belief  that  he  had 
poisoned  the  crown  prince.  Stedingk, 
no  less  than  his  brilliant  comrade,  became 
remarkably  a  favorite  of  the  unfortunate 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  gaiety  and 
heedless  friendship  for  the  all-admired 
"  beau  Fersen,"  scandal  did  not  hesitate 
to  color  indelicately  and  falsely.  * 

Stedingk  was  less  handsome  than  his 
superb  friend,  but  was  distinguished  for 
that  thorough-bred  look  which  imposes 
more  than  actual  beauty,  and  which, 
with  much  grace  of  demeanor,  and  a 
physiognomy  no  less  remarkable  for  an 
expression  of  kindness  than  of  his  cha- 
racteristic manliness,  never  failed  to 
attract  and  win.  His  letters  at  this 
period  already  exhibit  literary  talent. 
Graphic  sketches  of  military  events,  and 
army  discipline  in  France,  show  him  to 
have  become  well  acquainted  with  the 
theory  of  his  profession,  and  to  have 
been  seriously  alive  to  its  realities ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  his  trifle-writing  to  the 
elegant  gossip  upon  the  throne  of  Swe- 
den, was  skilfully  adapted  to  the  taste 


and  fancy  of  his  correspondent.  A  spe- 
cimen of  this  will  throw  his  military 
heroism  perhaps  into  stronger  relief. 
The  following  are  extracts  of  a  letter  to 
Gustavus  the  Third ;  a  familiar  account 
of  the  birth  of  a  child  who>e  fate  seems 
even  yet  a  mystery,  and  who,  some  of 
us  lately  believed,  hud  been  discovered 
at  last  in  America,  a  remote  and  lonely 
missionary. 


"SlKB,- 


**  YenaiUei,  October  iSd,  1781. 


♦  ♦  The  qaeen 
has  a  dauphin — ^bom  this  afternoon, 
twenty-five  minutes  after  one.  She  was 
perfectly  well  last  evening,  played  and 
talked  as  usual;  and  thb  morning,  at 
nine  o'clock,  after  a  quiet  night,  she 
went  into  the  bath,  where  she  ronained 
somewhat  more  than  an  hour.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
The  king,  with  Monsieur  and  the  Count 
d^Artois,  was  ready  for  the  hunt.  The 
carriages  were  at  the  gate,  and  many 
peo[)le  had  already  gone.  The  king 
went  into  the  queen's  room,  and  although 
she  would  not  admit  it,  he  saw  she  was 
suffering,  and  instantly  countermanded 
the  hunt.  This  was  the  signal  for  every- 
body to  run  to  the  queen's  apartments ; 
the  ladies  all  in  d6shabill6 — ^the  men  in 
hunting  coats.  The  doors  of  the  ante- 
chamber were  closed,  and  strict  order 
preserved.  I  called  at  the  Duchess  de 
Pohgnac's.  She  had  gone  to  the  queen, 
but  I  found  the  Duchess  de  Guiche, 
Madame  de  Polastron,  the  young  Count- 
ess de  Grammont,  and  Monsieur  de 
Chdlons.  It  was  a  cruel  quarter  of  an 
hour  before  one  of  the  queen's  women, 
dishevelled  and  quite  beside  herself^ 
rushed  in  screaming  'a  dauphin  1  a 
dauphin  I  but  not  a  word  must  be  said 
about  it!'  This  was  impossible.  We 
all  sprang  from  the  room  into  the  hall 
of  the  queen's  guards,  and  the  first  per- 
son I  met  was  Madame  flying  to  the 
queen.  ^A  dauphin,  Madame,'  I  cried 
out,  ^what  a  blessing!'  It  was  all  an 
accident,  and  my  excetssive  Joy,  but  it 
has  become  a  great  joke,  and  the  story 
is  told  in  so  many  ways  that  I  fe4r 
Madame  will  bear  me  no  great  love  here- 
after. She  hfld  not  been  in  the  queen's 
room.  There  was  no  one  there  but 
Monsieur,  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  minis- 
ters, and  a  few  of  the  great  officers. 
Everybody  else  had  gone  to  hunt.  The 
The  Duke  of   Orleans    returned    first, 
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then  the  Prince  de  Ck>nd^,  and  the  Dqo 
de  Chartres  in  the  evening.  The  ante- 
ohamber  of  the  queen  was  a  charmiDg 
picture.  The  joy  was  excessive.  Every- 
body's head  was  torned.  People  laughed, 
and  then  cried.  Men  and  women  jump- 
ed upon  each  other's  necks,  and  even 
people  who  don't  love  the  queen  were 
glad  in  spite  of  themselves. 

*' Presently,  the  folding  doors  of  the 
queen's  chambers  were  flung  open, 
and  ^  Monsieur  le  Dauphin'  was  announc- 
ed. Madame  de  Gu6m^n6,  radiant  with 
joy,  held  hi  in  in  her  arms  and  passed 
throuffh  into  her  own  apartment.  Ories 
of  dehght  and  clapping  of  hands  follow- 
ed, and  I  think  must  have  penetrated  her 
nuyesty's  heart.  It  was  now  who  should 
touch  the  child,  or  even  the  little  cushion 
on  which  he  lay.  He  was  worshipped. 
The  archbishop  was  for  decorating  him 
with  a  eordonhlew;  bat  the  king  said  they 
must  first  make  him  a  Ohristian,  and  at 
half-past  three  he  was  baptized.  It  was 
a  most  august  ceremony;  there  were 
orowdn  of  people  of  rank,  and  the  whole 
assembly  was  touched  and  rejoicing. 
The  king  and  the  princes  took  places  in 
the  middle  of  the  church,  and  Madame 
de  Gu6m6n6  entered  by  the  great  door 
with  the  dauphin  in  her  arms.  The 
church  resounded  with  applause,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  guards,  she  could  scarcely 
move  for  the  people  crowding  about  her. 
Oardinal  Rohan  performed  the  ceremony 
in  his  gorgeous  pontifical  robes.  The 
Joy  of  the  king  was  delicious.  During 
the  whole  ceremony  his  eyes  were  glued 
upon  the  baby,  and  now  and  then  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  it  to  make  sure  his  eyes 
did  not  deceive  him.  Count  d'Artois 
proved  that  his  love  for  their  majesties 
was  stronger  than  self-interest  or  disap- 
pointment for  his  own  children.  Every- 
thing about  him  spoke  happiness  and 
joy.  Monsieur  and  Madame  looked  com- 
posed. She  remained  seated  throughout 
the  ceremony,  claiming  to  be  in  an  inte- 
resting sitnation,  while  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Elizabeth  acted  as  sponsors  for 
the  emperor  and  Madame  de  Piedmont. 
All  the  royal  personages  signed  the  act 
of 'baptism ;  and,  after  a  grand  Te  Deum, 
the  (Jourt  retired  to  the  apartments  of 
the  infant.  Everybody  was  free  to  enter 
his  chamber,  and,  as  I  am  very  intimate 
with  Madame  de  Gu^m^n^,  I  remained 
there  the  whole  afternoon.  All  France 
seemed  to  be  at  the  palace.  I  was  sorry 
to  see  the  little  princess,  the  king's 
daughter,  quite  piqued  at  being  now 
Bomewhat  secondary.    She   is  without 


exception  the  prettiest  child  I  ever  saw, 
bnt  to-day  looked  to  disadvantage,  in  her 
efforts  to  draw  attention  upon  herself. 

'^The  dauphin  is  a  fine  large  child. 
He  has  not  cried  yet,  a  good  sign  of  being 
well.  Indeed  nothing  was  ever  more 
lucky,  and  it  is  all  attributed  to  the  good 
regime  of  the  queen,  and  to  her  daily 
biohs  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  months. 
Monsieur  Vernon  has  gone  contrary  to 
custom  in  all  this,  and  seems  to  be  very 
proud  of  it.  Everybody  had  been  anx- 
ious; the  poor  queen  had  not  had  a 
happy  experience,  and  she  was  herself 
alarmed.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  » 
*        «        «        *        «        * 

"They  thought  best  hot  to  tell  her 
immediately  that  it  was  a  dauphin,  fear- 
ing the  effect  of  too  much  emotion. 
Everything  around,  therefore,  was  kept 
quiet;  and  observing  in  this  a  sort  of 
constraint,  she  felt  sure  it  vas  a  girl. 
She  said,  'You  see  I  am  resi;'  led — I  ask 
no  questions.'  The  king's  eyes  over- 
flowed, as  he  rose  and  exclaimed, 
'Monsieur  le  Dauphin  demands  adnut- 
tancel'  Those  who  saw  what  followed 
describe  the  scene  as  beyond  everything 
touching.  The  child  was  brought  to 
his  mother,  who  at  last  said  to  Madame 
Gu6m6n6,  '  take  him,  he  belongs  to  the 
State,  but  I  must  have  my  daughter.' 

But  it  is  high  time  I  finish  this  bulletin. 
I  beg  your  majesty's  pardon  humbly  for 
its  incoherence.  I  heard  a  courier  was 
to  setoff  for  Sweden,  and  I  have  no  time 
to  collect  myself.  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  opportunity  of  placing  myself  at 
your  migeety's  feet,  it  is  so  long  since 
anything  may  have  recalled  me  to  your 
mind. 

"  I  write  this  at  the  Prince  de  Poix's. 
He  would  also  place  himself  at  your 
majesty's  feet,  as  well  as  Madame  de 
Deux-ponts,  and  Edward  Dillon. 
"I  am,  etc.,  etc.,  etc., 

"OuBTV.  Stbdingk.*' 

The  king's  replies  were  usually  punc- 
tual. He  acknowledged  "  infinite  plea* 
sure"  in  all  this  gossip,  t*  I  laughed," 
said  he,  ''at  your  gallant  manner  of 
announcing  to  Madame  that  her  hos- 
band's  hope^  of  being  King  of  France 
were  at  an  end."  He  made  his  reply,  as 
usual  also,  an  ocx}asion  of  advising 
Stedingk  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
and  like  a  sterling  friend  as  indeed  be 
knew  how  to  be,  wrote  some  sound 
sense  upon  this  point.  "I  know  well 
the  attractions  and  seductions  of  Paris ; 
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and  that  the  klDdnese  of  the  queen,  whom 
it  is  80  natural  to  love,  and  the  charms 
«>f  a  most  delightful  society,  are  hard  to 
g^ve  up;  but  on  the  other  hand,  your 
perspective  in  France  is  extremely  limit- 
ed by  your  religion  and  by  your  foreign 
allegiauce.  A  man  of  condition,  more- 
over, is  always  better  at  home  than 
abroad.  Keliect  on  these  things,  and 
write  your  views  fully.    If  I  can  aid 

you,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure." 
*  ♦  4(  *  «  « 

Few  historic  characters  have  more 
contradictory  elements  upon  their  sur- 
face than  those  which  puzzle  the  bio- 
graphers of  Gustavus  the  Third.  Fear- 
less and  intrepid  as  any  fabulous  knight 
in  the  days  of  old  romance,  it  followed 
that  he  possessed  many  kindred  qualities 
to  give  lustre  to  his  career.  Vith  a 
resolute  self-devotion  hardly  sm'passed, 
he  wrested  the  government  at  every  per- 
sonal hazard  from  a  most  corrupt  and 
factious  aristocracy,  and,  possessing  him- 
self of  power  more  absolute  than  any 
autocrat  of  the  day,  he  was  yet  great 
enough  to  encompass  it,  of  his  own 
accord,  with  decorous  limits; — a  fact 
wliich,  considering  the  period  and  the 
training  of  the  man,  should  be  noted  with 
high  honor  to  Gustavus.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  not  sustained.  His  country  saved, 
and  his  fame  without  a  blemish,  he  tra- 
velled through  Europe  ezliibiting  the 
vanity  of  a  boy,  and  seeking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  relate  the  story  of  his  revolu- 
tion. Incessant  applause  is  unwhole- 
some, and  the  mind  of  Gustavus  lost  its 
healthful ness.  ''  What  reign,"  exclaimed 
he  to  his  Council  of  State — ''  what 
reign  was  ever  glorious  without  war  ?" 
He  attacked  his  neighbor  ruthlessly  and 
unawares;  and  his  best  apologists  find 
BO  better  explanation  than  that  the  Rus- 
sian armies  were  on  distant  service,  the 
Swedish  mind  stood  in  need  of  diversion, 
Pultawa  must  be  avenged,  and — the 
empress  called  hiui  contemptuous  names, 
— "  fancy  actor,"  and  the  like.  A  hesi- 
tating and  unskilful  general,  he  returned 
baffled  and  humiliated,  but  happily  with 
wiser  resolutions.  He  busied  himself 
with  plans  for  the  internal  improvement 
of  his  country,  and  encouraged  refine- 
ment and  letters,  which  did  him  honor ; 
but  there  was  an  insatiate  extravagance 
and  love  of  pleasure  which  mingled 
drawbacks  in  every  enterprise.  Utterly 
unable  to  comprehend  events  in  France, 
or  to  profit  by  their  lessons,  he  could 
write  clever  comedies  and  paint,  make 
music    and  rear    palaces,  hhuself   the 


architect.  He  built  an  e1^$ant  opera- 
house,  delighted  in  masked  balls,  and 
disguised  as  a  knight-errant,  spent  fifty 
thousand  dollars  on  a  single  tonrney. 
Ten  years  later^  in  the  midst  of  grave 
administrative  cares,  and  at  a  time  when 
we  are  told  the  loyalty  and  patriotism 
of  his  people  needed  the  stimnlos  of 
war,  he  wrote  to  Stockholm, — "Bring 
me  the  ^ueid,  Moli^re's  volume  of  F^tes 
at  Versailles,  and  Father  M6n6trier'8 
work  upon  Jousts  and  Tilting ;  Ariosto 
also,  Jerusalem  Delivered,  L^Esprit  des 
Femmes  Gel^bres ;  bring  me  these  books 
in  Finland ;  yon  see  we  are  planning  a 
tourney."  His  court  was  the  soene  of 
outrageous  scandal;  and  as  it  was  his 
dreadful  fate  to  be  murdered  at  last, 
there  seemed  to  lurk  even  in  the  attend- 
ant circumstances  a  sort  of  appropriate 
tableau.  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  mor- 
dered  in  jack-boots  in  the  trenches  of  a 
siege,  Gustavus  the  Third  in  a  silken 
doublet  at  a  fancy  ball. 

As  my  countrymen  are  supposed  to 
have  more  respect  than  the  Swedes  for 
Yoltaire^s  historic  researches,  it  may  be 
well  to  say,  that  the  belief  is  general  in 
Sweden,  that  Charles  the  Twelfth  died 
by  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  Thirty 
years  after  the  event,  and  several  years 
after  Voltaire  wrote,  the  wound  was 
carefully  leSxamined,  and  by  testimony, 
thus  obtained,  it  appears  to  have  been 
estabhshed,  that  the  bullet  could  not 
have  come  from  the  enemy's  works,  but 
must  liave  been  dischargea  from  within 
the  trench  in  which  the  king  was  re- 
clining. A  French  aide-de-camp,  who 
was  in  attendance  at  the  moment,  has 
been  chiefly  suspected,  instigated,  it  was 
supposed,  by  the  prince  and  princess  of 
Hesse.  The  latter,  the  sister  of  the 
king,  is  related  to  have  bestowed  upon 
this  aide-de-camp,  who  first  brought 
her  the  news,  a  golden  ewer,  in  wliich 
she  was  washing  her  hands.  She  be- 
came Queen  Ulrica,  and  abdicated  in 
favor  of  her  husband,  Frederic  the  First. 
Voltaire^s  defence  of  the  accused  parties 
is  rejected  by  a  learned  historian  of  the 
present  day.  Professor  Geffroy. 

♦        ♦♦»♦». 

Stedingk,  already  a  man  of  the  world 
and  an  accomplished  courtier,  under- 
stood the  ladders,  by  which  men  climbed 
more  readily  in  those  days,  and  did  not 
lose  his  opportunities.  He  wrote  Gus- 
tavus enchanting  little  flatteries,  scarcely 
tainted,  however,  with  the  fulsomeness 
of  style  that  belonged  to  the  age.  He 
was  too  manly  and  too  frank  for  the 
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dedication  phrases  of  the  day,  but  pos- 
sessed, nevertheless,  mach  of  the 
adroitness  of  a  modern  Raleigh. 

In  the  midst  of  comrtly  charms  and 
fjAsdnations,  with  which  he  was  now  sur- 
rounded, the  war  broke  out,  in  which, 
with  a  hundred  gallant  foreigners,  he 
was  ip  become  dear  to  America,  En- 
thusiasm fast  grew  up  in  France  foi'  the 
transatlantic  patriots,  and  Europe  was 
amazed  to  see  the  ancient  court  of  the 
Bourbons  aUied  with  republican  revolu- 
tion. Great  names  were  inscribed  as  sim- 
ple, volunteers.  Vauban,  Noailles,  Lau- 
zun,  Ooigny,  Perigord,  S6gur,  Dillon, 
Fleury,  and  abundant  others.  Lafayette 
had  already  sailed  in  his  own  ship  for  the 
western  world,  taking  with  him  the 
veteran  de  Kalb.  Kosciusko,  Pulaski, 
and  Steuben  were  already  in  the  field, 
and  our  Swedes,  Stedingk  and  Feraen, 
came  early  to  claim  the  sacred  service. 
Fersen  was  placed  upon  the  staff  of 
Rochambeau,  fought  under  Lafayette, 
and  received  from  the  hands  of  Wash- 
ington in  person,  the  badge  of  Cincin- 
natus.  Stedingk,  commanding  a  brigade 
of  infantry,  sailed  in  1778,  two  years 
earlier  than  his  friend,  in  the  fleet  of 
Oount  d'Estaing. 


At  this  day,  while  we  may  concede 
the  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Newport 
to  have  been  an  act  of  prudence  and 
^ood  judgment  under  the  circumstances, 
it  is  less  easy  to  understand  why  the 
4000  troops,  promised  to  Sullivan,  should 
not  have  been  landed.  It  must  have  been  a 
bitter  moment,  when  the  signal  to  weigh 
was  seen  floating  at  the  admiral's  mast- 
head. D'Estaing  was  not  a  man  to  have 
issued  the  order  without  emotion.  His 
heart  was  controlled  doubtless  by  a  deep 
sense  of  necessity,  and  we  may  fancy 
the  chafing  spirit  of  Stedingk  and  Dillon, 
as  they  gazed  from  the  French  decks, 
their  ears  saluted  with  the  roar  of 
the  American  guns  booming  over  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  bay  without  an  echo 
from  their  allies. 

After  two  months  at  Boston,  which 
.  these  events  rendered  extremely  cx)m- 
fortless, .  D'Estaing  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies.  His  first  essay,  the  relief  of  St. 
Lucia,  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was 
chased  by  Byron,  with  a  superior  fleet, 
to  Martinique.  Here  he  was  compelled 
to  decline  repeated  challenges  of  the 
British  admiral,  who  at  length   sailed 


with  a  convoy.'  St.  Vincent  was  then 
taken  by  the  French,  and  with  a  fleet 
largely  reinforced,  they  made  their 
descent  upon  Grenada.  On  all  these 
occasions  Stedingk  won  high  honor  in 
the  bulletins.  At  Grenada  he  was  a 
hero  in  an  action  of  no  common  cha- 
racter. 

The  troops  disembarked  on  the  2d  of 
July  (1779)  in  a  Httle  cove  just  beyond 
the  range  of  the  British  guns.  They 
scrambled  with  difficulty  over  rocks  and 
difis,  which  hem  the  shore,  and  were 
drawn  up  next  morning  on  better 
ground,  ready  for  the  assault.  The 
English  commander,  Lord  Macartney, 
had  fortified  himself,  he  believed,  im- 
pregnably,  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  hill, 
which  commanded  all  the  surrounding 
plain.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
the  French  advanced  in  three  colunms, 
Stedingk  leading  the  centre  in  front  of 
the  enemy's  main  battery.  The  crest  of 
the  hill  was  at  once  a  sheet  of  fire. 
Bombs  and  grenades  fell  also  from  forts 
and  ships  in  the  harbor,  thick  upon  the 
assailants,  who  advanced  silently  almost 
to  the  foot  of  the  works,  and  then  rushed 
forward,  storming  the  entrench ment8,one 
after  the  otiier.  Stedingk,  with  a  single 
soldier  at  his  side,  was  Uie  first  man  at 
the  main  redoubt.  It  was  too  high  for 
him  to  scale  without  assistance.  He 
desired  the  soldier  to  push  him  up. 
"  No,"  said  the  man,  whose  name  ought 
to  have  been  preserved,  "  I  will  mount 
first  and  help  you  to  follow."  As  he 
spoke,  the  unknown  hero  was  struck 
down  with  a  mortal  wound,  and  ^^his 
dead  body,"  wrote  Stedinck  a  few  days 
after,  "served  me  as  a  ladder."  The 
French  were  ruthless  victors,  and  in  the 
terrible  massacre  that  ensued,  it  was  at 
the  imminent  risk  of  his  own  life,  that 
our  chivalrous  Swede,  interposing  at  a 
timely  moment,  beat  down  the  bayonets 
of  his  infuriated  men,  and  rescued  the 
lives  of  two  young  English  officers. 

The  chief  treasures  of  the  town  had 
been  removed  before  the  action,  into  the 
fort.  Here  and  in  the  town  also  the 
booty  was  immense ;  and  in  the  harbor 
no  less  than  sixty  vessels  became  the 
prizes  of  the  French.  At  daybreak  the 
English  admiral  attacked  D'Estaing  with 
a  .fieet  of  twenty-one  ships  of  the  line ; 
but  after  an  obstinate  engagement  waa 
completely  beaten,  and  having  the  wea- 
ther gage,  escaped  under  cover  of  the 
night.* 


•  Stedingk's  letter  to  the  Swedish  ambassador,  In  Paris,  dated  •'  Grenada,  Jolj  12,  1790.'*    Mr.  HlldreCb. 
ealls  the  naral  engagement  indeclslre,  adding,  that  the  English  fleet,  greatlj  damaged,  pat  into  St.  Christ^^ 
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Early  in  the  following  inonth  the  French 
fleet,  increased  to  twenty-two  ships  qi 
the  line,  appeared  off  the  coast  of  G^r- 
gia.  The  admiral  had  already  despatch- 
ed letters  to  Lincoln,  the  American  gene- 
ral at  Oharleston,  and  a  plan  was  con- 
certed for  the  attack  npon  Savannah. 
Lincoln  marched  with  a  large  hody  of 
militia,  hat  did  not  arrive  so  promptly 
as  D'£staing  expected.  The  French 
commander  had  already  invested  the 
town  and  hegon  a  regular  siege;  hut 
impatient  and  anxioos,  and  against  the 
earnest  counsel  of  Stedingk,  whose  skil- 
ful eye  detected  rashness  and  impracti- 
cahility  in  the  enterprise,  he  suddenly 
resolved  upon  an  assault.  Stedingk 
relates  the  unfortunate  story  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  King  of  Sweden : — 

«'  Pass,  January  18, 1780. 
"SiBE,— 

"I  hegged  permission  to  send  your 
migesty  an  account  of  our  last  expedi- 
tion, hut  finding  nothing  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  tbe  newspapers,  and  not  knowing 
why  the  ministry  had  not  published  a 
bulletin,  I  felt  obliged  to  remain  silent, 
because  unhappily  nothing  of  a  confiden- 
tial nature  can  be  written  here  with  any 
safety.  A  narrative,  however,  has  at 
last  appeared  in  the  Gazette  de  la  Cour. 
It  is  tolerably  true,  but  rather  too  much 
abridged;  and  moreover  our  going'  to 
Georgia  was  not  an  accident,  nor  in  con- 
sequence of  stress  of  weather  and 
'  broken  rudders.'  It  was  a  mature  and 
well-considered  plan.  The  British  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  strengthen  their 
bold  upon  tlje  Southern  provinces, 
which,  although  less  highly  cultivated 
than  the  North,  are  more  beautiful  and 
more  fertile.  Masters  of  Florida  and 
Georgia,  it  was  only  also  necessary  to  take 
Oliarleston  to  be  masters  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  perhaps  of  Virginia,  where 
the  people  are  three-fourths  tories. 
Furthermore,  the  British  foresaw  that 
they  must  lose  something;  and  rather 
than  lose  the  South,  it  would  be  better 
policy  to  give  up  New  England,  which, 
if  held  in  check  by  Canada  and  the 
southern  provinces,  would  necessarily 
become  dependent  both  politically  and 
commercially.  During  the  preceding 
summer  they  had  threatened  Charleston, 
but  finding  the  place  in  a  state  of 
•defence,  and  anxious  to  lose  no  men, 
they  withdrew  without  making  an 
attempt.     Count  D'Estaing  foresaw  that 


if  he  oould  destroy  General  PreyoBt's  lit- 
tle army  before  reinforcements  oonld 
arrive  from  New  York,  there  wonld  be 
an  end  of  British  dominion  in  this  part 
of  America.  There  would  have  remain- 
ed, in  fact,  but  a  handful  of  KngJiiih 
troops  at  St.  Augustine. 

^^Enterprising,  active,  and  brave  in 
the  highest  degree,  our  oonmiander  over- 
came every  difficulty  and  every  danger. 
The  anchorage  was  unsafe,  the  season 
was  advanced,  the  weather  treacherous, 
and  the  landing  of  troops  was  attended 
with  unheard-of  difficulties.  On  -the 
other  hand,  he  counted  upon  power- 
ful assistance  from  the  Americans  in 
their  own  cause,  on  the  valor  of  his 
own  troops  and  officers,  and  much  also 
upon  the  good  fortune  which  had  often 
befriended  him.  The  Americans  sent  os 
scarcely  two  thousand  men — and  these 
so  badly  armed,  so  badly  clothed,  and  I 
must  say  so  badly  commanded,  that  we 
could  never  turn  them  to  much  acoount. 
We  had  but  little  assistance,  also,  from 
pilots,  and  little  from  the  country  people. 
It  seemed  as  if  tbe  Americans  in  general 
were  tired  of  the  war.  Their  troops  were 
reduced  almost  to  a  band  of  deserters  and 
adventurers  from  every  country ;  and  in 
drawing  a  comparison  with  English  sol- 
diers, first  rate  troops,  men  well  accli- 
mated, well  kept  and  trained  to  war,  it 
is  astonishing  that  America  has  not  long 
since  been  subjugated.  One  can  bnt 
have  a  better  opinion  of  English  minis- 
ters than  of  English  generals. 

"  Fifteen  days  elapsed  before  we  conld 
effect  a  landing.  Several  of  the  trans- 
port boats  were  lost,  and  before  getting 
over  the  bar  I  was  three  days  and  three 
nights  in  a  ship's  long-boat,  whose  con- 
dition was  so  leaky  that  we  were  com- 
pelled to  fire  cannon  in  distress,  althou^ 
with  several  thousand  cartridges  on 
board,  every  discharge  threatened  to 
blow  us  up.  All  this  delay,  and  the  lit- 
tle acquaintance  the  Americans  had 
with  the  country,  gave  General  Prevost 
time  to  get  his  troops  well  posted  at 
Savannah,  and  to  mount  in  battery  more 
tiian  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns.  His 
lines  were  formed  alternately  of  a 
redoubt  with  fraises  and  palisades  cover- 
ing two  hundred  men  each,  and  a  horse- 
shoe battery  of  ten  and  twelve  guns  in 
embrasure.  Behind  this  first  Tine,  at 
half  musket  shot^  was  a  trench  in  which 
the  enemy  had  mounted  low  batteries 
of  swivels  and  two  pounders.    In  this 


pher's  for  repairs.    Lord  Mahon,  on  Uie  contrary,  says  Uiat  D*Bstaing  waf  eQabled  to  avoid  an  ei 
bj  a  timely  retreat  at  nJgfat.    Of  such  is  the  concordance  of  history. 
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manner  their  troops  were  quite  covered 
from  oar  gans;  and  behind  the  trench 
were  place$  cParmet.  with  cannon  and 
ch&oaux  de  frise^  where  the  men  could 
ndly  if  driven  from  the  lines,  while  on 
an  eminence  npon  which  stood  the  city, 
there  were  three  batteries  from  which  a 
plunging  fire  might  command  the  first 
redoubts.  The  whole  entrenchment  was 
surrounded  by  an  ahatu  of  cedars. 

^^The  solid  strength  of  this  position 
obliged  us  to  open  trenches  and  begin  a 
reg^ar  siege.  Our  numbers,  small  indeed 
for  such  multiplied  work,  were,  includ- 
ing the  Americans,  but  six  thousand 
men;  in  want  of  all  accessories,  and 
often  short  of  bread.  The  ardor  and 
the  gallantry  of  the  men^  however,  bore 
up  against  everything.  We  encamped  at 
half  cannon  shot  from  the  enemy's  lines, 
in  a. wood  which  covered  us  a  little,  but 
which  was  by  no  means  secure  shelter 
against  his  fire. 

^^  We  opened  the  trench  at  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fathoms,  and  pushed  the 
work  half-way  to  the  enemy's  lines. 
Here  we  mounted  twelve  and  ten-pound- 
ers, which  we  dragged  throngh  the  sand 
with  infinite  trouble.  Our  fire,  how- 
ever, soon  sileuced  the  enemy's  outer 
works,  where  he  had  but  six  twenty- 
four-pounders,  and  the  rest,  nines.  We 
repulsed  every  sortie  that  he  made,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  gathering  the  fruit 
of  our  labors,  when  the  fieet  became  so 
harassed  by  heavy  weather,  and  the 
crews  so  afflicted  by  disease  and  want  of 
refreshment,  that  Count  d'Estaing  yield- 
ed to  the  incessant  complaints  of  the 
naval  officers,  and  determined  to  change 
his  plan.  He  resolved  upon  a  general 
assault,  and,  as  he  said,  ^  %auter  le  hdton? 
Accordingly,  ho  chose  a  point  some  dis- 
tance from  the  trench  in  front  of  less 
formidable  works  of  the  enemy,  but 
where  local  difficulties  quite  counter- 
balanced. 

^^I  had  hitherto  commanded  the  cen- 
tre. Count  d'Estaing  wished  on  the 
day  of  the  assault  to  give  me  the  van- 
guard, and  to  charge  me  with  the  attack 
of  the  main  redoubt,  upon  which  hnng 
the  fortune  of  the  day.  I  ventured  io 
decline  it,  and  I  confidently  predicted  to 
him  the  issue.  I  entreated  him  to  let 
me  march  with  a  musket,  a  volunteer 
by  his  side.  This  did  not  please  him  at 
all,  and  I  thought  he  would  deprive  me 
of  all  command ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
he  sent  me  a  reinforcement  of  four  hun- 
dred Americans,  and  persisted  in  order- 
ing me  to  make  one  of  the  two  princi- 


pal assaults.  Count  Dillon  commanded 
the  other;  Viscount  B6tisi,  the  van- 
guard, and  the  Count  de  Noailles,  the 
reserve.  We  were  resolved  to  conquer 
or  die — the  whole  army — with  one  ac- 
cord. We  cros!>ed  a  marsh,  in  which  we 
sank  to  our  waist»— struggling  along  be- 
tween the  redoubts  and  the  batteries, 
which  fired  grape  close  upon  us,  the  pas- 
sage allowing  but  sis  men  abreast ;  but, 
at  length,  we  forced  our  way  up  to  the 
last  entrenchment,  where  I  had  Uie  plea- 
sure to  plant  the  American  fiag.  Here 
the  enemy  swarmed  upon  us,  and  a  cross 
fire  cut  our  people  to  pieces^  The  ad- 
vance guard  was  driven  from  the  re- 
doubt, and  falling  oj^ck  upon  the  rear 
column,  threw  it  into  disorder.  Retreat 
was  inevitable.  The  recall  was  sounded 
and  we  fell  back,  still  under  a  heavy  fire 
from  die  batteries.  Of  nine  hundred 
choice  troops  which  I  led  into  action, 
four  hundred  men  and  thirty-nine  officers 
were  dead  or  wounded.  Count  Dillon 
lost  almost  as  many.  I  had  myself  been 
wounded  early  in  the  attack  (an  affair  of 
only  three-quarters  of  an  hour),  but  hap- 
pily not  disabled.  The  moment  of  re- 
treat, with  the  cries  of  our  dying  com- 
rades piercing  my  heart,  was  the  bitter- 
est of  my  life.  Up  to  that  very  moment 
everything  had  succeeded.  My  doubts 
were  all  gone.  I  believed  the  day  was 
our  6wn ;  and  in  a  moment  every  hope 
disappeared.  I  wished  for  death,  aud 
should  have  sought  it  had  my  own  life 
been  the  only  one  I  had  to  throw  away. 
But  the  safety  of  four  hundred  men  yet 
depended  upon  me,  the  relics  of  my  bri- 
gade, almost  without  officers,  under  a 
murderous  fire,  and  their  retreat  appa- 
rently cut  off  by  a  broken  bridge.  I  ral- 
lied them  fortunately ;  and  the  retreat 
was  continued  in  good  order,  the  enemy 
charging  and  vainly  trying  to  break 
through  the  column.  I  got  back  to 
camp,  bringing  in  my  wounded,  two 
hours  after  the  return  of  the  rest  of  the 
army. 

^^I  am,  rire,  ^.,  ^.,  &o., 

"OuBT  V.  Stedinok." 

The  assault  was  made  on  the  9th  of 
October,  1779.  Stedingk's  reflections 
upon  the  American  troops  which  were 
present,  sad  evidences  of  our  forlorn  con- 
dition at  the  moment,  are  unfortunatelv 
confirmed  to  some  extent,  by  Lincoln's 
own  report  to  Washington,  that  the 
sonthern  militia  could  not  be  depended 
upon.  Pulaski,  mortally  wounded,  fell 
more  than  ever  a  hero  at  the  head  of  his 
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glorious  legion.  Other  oorps  also  well 
Bustaiped  their  credit;  but  it  was  the 
darkest  hoar  of  the  Revolation,  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  that  Stedingk  and 
his  comrades  despaired  for  us.  A  dreary 
fatality,  moreover,  appeared  to  rest  upon 
the  union  of  French  and  American  co- 
lors. Three  successive  attempts  at  co- 
operation had  miscarried;  New  York, 
Newport,  and  now  Savannah,  where 
more  than  a  thousand  lives  were  sacri- 
ficed in  vain.  The  loss  of  the  British 
did  not  amount  to  sixty.  Our  worsted 
allies  lifted  their  anchors  with  sad  fore- 
bodings for  America;  and  but  for  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  Lafayette,  who  fol- 
lowed them  to  r'aris  and  eloquently 
pleaded  our  cause,  all  hope  from  Fnmce 
would  probably  have  forsaken  us.  New- 
port was  destined  again  to  witness  what 
men  already  thought  fatality.  A  fourth 
time  clouds  darkened  over  the  union 
of  American  troops  with  those  of 
France,  and  it  was  not  until  Washing- 
ton and  Rochambeau  marched  side  by 
side  to  Yorktown,  that  fortune  began  to 
smile  upon  the  allies. 

It  was  no  fault  of  Stedingk  that  he 
did  not  sliare  the  crowning  glories  of  the 
war.  He  exhausted  every  device  to  be 
re-employed  in  America,  but  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  upon  Savannah,  accord- 
ing to  his  subsequent  letters,  evidently 
brought  upon  the  whole  army  of  D'Es- 
taing  the  relentless  displeasure  of  the 
French  ministry.  Rochambeau's  expe- 
dition was  on  foot ;  but  not  even  the  di- 
rect influence  of  Marie  Antoinette,  ac- 
tively employed  in  favor  of  Stedingk, 
could  obtain  employment  for  him. 
*'The  queen  told  me  yesterday  at  a 
little  party,  at  the  Countess  Jules  de  Po- 
lignac's  (wrote  Stedingk  to  Gustavus  the 
Third),  that  she  could  do  nothing  to 
make  ministers  hear  reason.  I  see  then 
but  one  way : — that  your  m^esty  should 
do  me  the  favor  to  write  the  king,  and 
a  word  to  M.  de  Maurepas.  This  would 
be  conclusive.  They  would  not  dare  re- 
fuse ;  but  if  your  majesty  should  prefer 
to  write  the  queen^  she  will  be  charmed, 
and  with  such  a  recommendation  she 
would  be  strong,  indeed.  The  pleasure 
of  ma^ng  others  happy  is  enough  to 
engage  your  majesty's  consent  to  this, 
and,  in  the  meanwhile,  I  will  presume 
again  to  add  that  a  foreign  regiment 
under  my  command  would  offer  an  open- 
ing to  the  Swedes,  whom  your  majesty 
may  permit  to  enter  this  service,  and  it 


would  be  easy  to  manage  matten  to 
that  our  young  officers  might  have  a  bet- 
ter school  here  than  hitherto.  What- 
ever regiment  they  give  me,  I  am  sure  to 
embark  very  soon.  I  have  given  in  a 
memoir  to  the  ministry  to  prove  the  ad- 
vantage of  sending  foreign  rather  than 
native  regiments  to  America,  and  I  be- 
lieve I  have  gained  this  point  at 
least." 

£very  effort  was  in  vain.  Gnatayns 
did  not  evince  the  sympathies  Stedingk 
hoped  for,  and  our  hero  was  relactanUy 
detained  at  Versailles.  His  blood,  how- 
ever, had  flowed  in  the  cause,  and  his 
name  will  live  on  the  list  of  heroes  reve- 
renced in  American  history.  The  minis- 
try, well-nigh,  alone,  in  France  were 
churlish  is  the  brave  Swede.  The  king 
gave  him  the  command  of  an  Alsaoe 
regiment,  and  made  him  knight  of  the 
Protestant  branch  of  the  order  of  St. 
Louis.  He  endowed  him  also  with  a 
life  pension  of  six  thousand  franos,  and 
took  opportunities  to  distinguish  him 
with  graceful  compliments.  ^^  We  have 
a  warm  morning  to-day,  M.  de  Ste- 
dingk," said  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  address- 
ing him  in  the  garden  at  Yersiulles, 
^*-  but  not  so  warm  as  yon  found  it  in 
Grenada!" 

The  King  of  Sweden  gave  him  a  colo- 
nelcy of  dragoons  in  token  of  his  gallant 
behavior  in  America,  and  made  him 
knight  of  the  order  of  the  Sword.  Sted- 
ingk wore  his  honors  modestly,  and 
in  due  time  received  from  Washington 
the  badge  of  Cindnnatus.  He  wore  it 
proudly  in  the  saloons  of  Yersaillee,  un- 
til, to  his  astonishment,  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  lay  it  aside.  It  is  nnne- 
nessary  to  characterize  the  spirit,  which 
inflicted  this  humiliation,  but  we  may 
fancy  the  feelings  of  a  chivalrous  heart, 
laboring  under  a  sense  of  no  choice  bat 
obedience.    He  wrote  to  Gustavus : 

*«  Paris,  March  id,  1784. 

"SlKB,— 

^*  Baron  de  Stael  *  has  communicated 
your  majesty's  order,  forbidding  Ck>unt 
Fersen  and  me  to  wear  the  insignia  of 
the  society  of  Cindnnatus,  instituted  by 
President  Washington,  for  the  superior 
American  and  foreign  officers,  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  distinguish  them- 
sdves  during  that  war. 

^^I  should  first  of  all  explain  to  your 
migesty,  that  I  have  worn  this  decora- 
tion, with  all  my  companions  in  arms, 


^  SwediBh  Ambassador  in  Paris ;  —  the  husband  of  the  authoress  of  "  Corinne.** 
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In  France.  If  I  have  done  wrong,  and 
if  I  am  80  unfortunate  as  to  have  dis- 
pleased your  mines ty,  I  am  most  un- 
^  nappy.  I  very  humbly  beg  your  ma- 
jesty's for^veness;  but  I  appeal,  how- 
ever, to  your  mjgesty's  own  sense  of 
justice.  Was  it  possible  for  me  to  fore- 
see my  error?  The  Cincinnati,  strictly 
speaking,  are  not  an  order.  They  have 
neither  a  grand-master,  nor  receptions, 
nor  oath ;  nor,  in  fact,  are  there  to  be 
nominations  in  future.  It  is  a  society  of 
distinguished  men,  as  is  shown  upon  the 
insignia,  who  desired  to  secure  consider- 
ation in  a  country,  whose  Ck)nstitution 
is  founded  upon  equality.  They  have 
obtained  the  authority  of  Congress,  that 
the  distinction  shall  be  hereditary  in 
their  families,  and  in  all  these  measures 
they  have  associated  their  foreign  bro- 
thers in  arms.  If,  hereafter,  the  society 
become  an  American  nobility,  it  can  be 
nothing  to  a  Swede  or  a  Frenchman,  ex- 
cept a  testimonial  that  they  served  in 
America  with  their  sovereign's  consent. 
This  is  so  true,  that  no  express  permis- 
sion to  wear  the  insignia  has  ever  been 
thought  necessary  by  the  King  of 
'France,  whose  ministers  replied  to  those, 
who  requested  such  permission,  that 
none  was  necessary,  as  the  society  was 
not  an  "  order."  To  these  considerations 
another  may  be  added,  which  your 
majesty  will  value  highly.  One  of  the 
first  measures  of  tlie  Cincinnati  was  to 
assoiss  themselves  for  the  establishment 
of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  widows  and 
or|)hans  of  officers  killed  in  battle. 
How  could  such  things  be  declined  ?  In 
short,  when  I  received  the  decoration  of 
the  Cincinnati,  I  saw  in  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  good,  and  an  additional 
proof  of  the  goodness  of  your  Majesty, 
through  whose  grace  I  and  my  descend- 
ants should  enjoy  an  honorable  mark  of 
my  services.  May  I  presume  to  add 
that  your  majesty  had  permitted  me  to 
accept  every  advantage  that  I  could  ob- 
tain in  this  country ;  and  the  Cincinnati 
I  could  not  refuse.  If  your  majesty  for- 
bid me  to  wear  the  decoration,  my  name 
will  nevertheless  remain  among  the 
members,  unless,  indeed,  you  should  com- 
mand me  to  write  to  Mr.  Washington, 
to  strike  it  from  the  list.  Whatever 
your  majesty  shall  find  fitting,  I  have 
firm  confidence  in  your  ever  kind  judg- 
ment, and  I  pray  your  majesty  to  be- 
lieve -that  I  am  incapable  of  failing  in 
my  first  and  dearest  duty :  namely,  to 
have  no  other  rule  of  conduct,  than  your 
mfyesty's  will.     May  I  bo  permitted  to 


hope,  that  the  course  proper  tor  nie  to 
pursue  may  be  graciously  prescribed, 
and  that  the  anxiety  I  feel  in  having 
acted  against  your  msgesty's  wishes 
may  soon  be  at  rest  ? 

*^I  am,&c.,  &c.,  iSco. 

**  CusT  V.  8TM>maK." 

Without  comment  upon  the  notion,  no 
less  of  Stedingk  than  of  a  large  party 
even  at  home,  upon  the  possibility  of  the 
Cincinnati  becoming  a  body  of  American 
"  nobility,"  let  us  read  the  king's  reply. 
Gustavus  was  travelling  in  Italy,  and 
his  letter  was  dated 

*•  Rome,  March  M,  178*. 
"I  have  just  received  your  letter  of 
the  2d  of  this  month.  Your  frank  con- 
fession of  the  fault  you  have  committed, 
in  decorating  yourself,  without  nay  per- 
mission, with  the  order  of  the  Cincin- 
nati, is  evidence  of  your  confidence  in 
me,  and  merits,  therefore,  the  indul- 
gence, that  my  friendship  would  in  any 
case  liave  prompted.  I  might  say,  that, 
wearing  my  order  of  the  Sword,  and 
being  a  Swede,  you  should  not  be  igno- 
rant, that,  both  by  the  statutes  of  the 
order,  and  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  you 
are  without  authority  to  accept  a  mark 
of   honor    without   permission    of  the 

g*and-master,  and  of  the  sovereign, 
ut  for  every  sinner  be  there  mercy. 
My  ambassador  has  notified  to  you  my 
wishes,  and  I  do  not  doubt  tiiat  you 
have  conformed  to  them  by  laying  aside 
immediately  the  Cincinnati  decorations. 
You  should  never  have  accepted  them.  I 
am  not  misled  by  a  title.  The  name 
matters  nothing;  and  be  it  society  or 
order,  it  would  be  neither  wise  nor 
politic  to  permit  my  subjects,  particu- 
larly those  distinguished  by  their  rank 
and  by  my  private  friendship,  to  wear, 
and  to  think  themselves  honored  by,  a 
public  mark  of  successful  revolt  against 
a  rightful  sovereign :  —  more  especially 
a  revolt  whose  cause  and  motives  were 
so  unjust,  and  so  unfounded.  I  do  not 
forget,  that  America  is  now  regarded  as 
an  independent  State,  and  even  my  ally; 
but  the  success,  which  has  legalized  tlie 
enterprise,  cannot  justify  it.  Our  own 
troubles  are  so  lately  over,  that  there 
exist  undoubtedly  amongst  us  the  seeds 
of  old  divisions,  and  it  is  my  duty  to  rid 
us  of  every  olnect  which  might  tend  to 
revive  them.  These  are  reasons  for  which 
you,  as  well  as  Count  Fersen,  are  for- 
bidden to  accept  and  to  wear  this  badge 
or  order  of  the  American  army ;  and  it 
is  in  these  terms  that  I  have  advised  the 
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King  of  France,  by  Cardinal  Bemis,  of 
my  purpose.  I  did  not  know  that  there 
were  but  two  of  my  Bobjects  who  had 
received  the  Cincinnati.  I  shonld^in  that 
case,  have  given  you  my  reasons  at  first, 
in  the  certainty  that  yon  would  respect 
them.  This  confidence,  however,  could 
not  have  applied  to  all.  You  may  be 
at  ease  now,  concerning  the  effect  of 
your  hastiness.  I  assure  you  that  it  is 
sincerely  pardoned,  and  that  I  regret 
extremely  the  annoyance  you  feel  in 
laying  aside  a  decoration  that  you  have 
once  worn.  The  circumstance,  however, 
will  in  no  manner  change  the  feelings  of 
friendship,  with  which  I  pray  God,  &c., 

Ac,  Ac  "  GuflTAVUS." 

If  Mr.  Bancroft  had  not  written  his 
searching  fourth  volume,  we  might  read 
this  royd  letter  with  incredulity.     Had 
we  not  been  told  that  a  British  minister 
of  state,  presiding  over  Atlantic  colonies, 
had  called  New  England  an  island,  and 
thought  Jamaica:  somewhere  near  the 
coast  of  Italy,  it  might  be  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  of  a  state,  witli  a  mind 
of  the  first  order,  and  trained  from  boy- 
hood to  state  affairs,  could  gravely  tell 
a  man  like  Stedingk  that  the  American 
Revolution  was  unjust,  and  its  motives 
unfounded.    In  point  of  fact,  there  is 
room  for  doubt  if  American  affairs  are 
much  better  comprehended  at  the  pre- 
sent day.    Within  ten  years  the  writer 
of  these  pages,  conversing  with  a  learned 
Theban,  a  councillor  of  a  king  whose 
broad  realm  is  less  distant  from  America 
than  the  nearest  province  of  Gustavus, 
saw  learned  eyes  widen  with  astonish- 
ment that  slaves  in  the  United  States  are 
not  replenished  from  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Surprise  became  utter  incredulity,  when 
it  was  naturally  added  that  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  **  Law  of  Nations"  found 
no  feult  with  slave-trade,  and  all  other 
nations  of  the  earth  encouraged  and  sus- 
tained it,  the  American  Congress  branded 
it  with  odium,  and  first  in  all  the  world 
punished  it  with  death. 


There  was,  however,  more  "method** 
in  the  ignorance  of  Gustavus.  Forbid- 
ding his  subjects  to  read  American  his- 
tory,* he  would  himself  teach  them  its  • 
proper  value  by  letters  like  this  to 
Stedingk.  These  letters  came  not  from 
tf  shallow  head,  but  from  a  sometimes 
hollow  heart.  This  is  none  the  less  tme 
because  the  proof  is  found  in  facts  which 
tended  to  our  national  advantage.  Six 
months  before  the  triumph  of  the  Ame- 
rican patriots,  Gustavus  secretly  made 
overtures  to  Doctor  Franklin,  recognizing 
American  Independence.! 

He  was  the  first  sovereign  in  Europe 
who  volunteered  a  friendship  for  the  rebels 
yet  in  open  war,  whom,  in  his  letter  to 
Stedingk,  he  presently  denounced.  He 
professed  to  glory  in  the  fact,  and  styled 
the  conduct  of  these  rebels  *^  wise  and 
gallant."  This  minister  signed  a  treaty 
with  them  before  their  Congress  made 
peace,  t  and  yet,  twelve  months  could 
not  elapse  before  he  rebukes  a  Swedish 
gentleman  for  thinking  himself  honored 
by  the  Cincinnati,  and  for  presuming  to 
wear  the  badge  of  "  a  revolt  whose  cause 
and  motives  were  so  uigust  and  so  un- 
founded." It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
discover  the  convenient  shelter  this  in-  • 
dignation  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  but  the 
subject  is  not  attractive.  Rather  let  us 
refiect  upon  the  open  honor  of  a  later 
Swedish  king,  under  whose  enlightened 
rule  the  men  of  the  north  are  cheered 
upon  the  forward  march  of  the  times. 
The  proper  spirit  refiects  itself  even  in  a 
recognition  of  the  long  obnoxious  Cin- 
cinnati. The  son  of  Stedingk,  command- 
ing the  Lifeguards  of  King  Oscar,  wears 
the  insignia  daily  under  his  sovereign's 
eye.  The  honored  inheritance!  deco- 
rates the  uniform  of  a  Swedish  soldier, 
side  by  side  with  imperial  diamond  stars 
and  crosses ;  and  the  fame  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  justice  of  his  caqse,  are 
venerated  in  the  ancient  realm  of  Gus- 
tavus the  Third  as  becomes  a  nation 
whose  patriot,  Yasa,  was  ^most  a  Wash- 
ington. 


^  Tlie  ctrcQlatlon  of  the  Abbd  lUynal's  work  npon  the  American  ReToIatlon,  of  which  an  edition  was  pab- 
lished  in  Stockholm,  was  forbidden  by  OusUnu  the  Third  onder  serere  penalties 

t  Sparks's  Dip.  Correspondence  of  the  American  Revolution ;  toI.  8,  p.  871.    n>id^  toI.  7,  p.  8. 

t  The  treaty  with  Sweden  was  signed  in  Paris  before  the  7th  of  March,  1788.  The  news  of  preliminary 
articles  of  peace  arrired  in  America  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  and  Atc  weeks  afterwards  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  was  proclalroed.-^parks's  Dip.  Correspondence ;  rol.  4,  p.  76.    Hildreth ;  rol.  8,  p.  488. 

S  Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  I  have  observed,  in  Mr.  Hlldreth's  History  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  hereditary  principle,  in  the  order  of  the  Cincinnati,  was  so  distastei\xl  to  the  great  cIviUans  of  the  day. 
that  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  order,  in  1784,  Washington  caused  it  to  be  stricken  from  the  statutes. 
Without  doubting  a  statement  of  so  valued  an  author,  I  only  leave  unaltered  what  was  written  under  a  dif- 
ferent impression,  because,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I  have  seen  the  badge  worn  as  an  inheritance  by  the 
piretent  generation. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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DID  you  observe  this  fiio»— how  nobly  grow 
The  arching  eyebrows  o'er  the  eyes — how  alow 
In  wise  determination  rest  the  lips 
In  most  suggestive  silence  f    The  brow  dips 
Securely  forward,  like  a  Poet's  head, 
Brooding  above  his  verse,  that  shall  be  read 
And  felt  and  heard :  those  little  lines  to  be 
Stronff  golden-threads  in  the  world^s  histor}. 
The  chestnut  hair,  also,  not  curling,  nor 
Stnught-hanging,  but  slow  undnlaling  o'er 
The  roanded  head  in  wavy  lines,  the  brow, 
Wreath-like,  adorning; — ^for  so,  sometimes,  grow 
Ohaplets  and  garlands  natural  on  those 
Who  live  a  summer  life  of  sweet  repose, 
But  fhll  of  latent  power — so  did  he, 
Of  whom  this  portrait  shows  the  possibility. 

He  was  a  Priest  in  Rome,  whom  I  first  knew, 
From  loving  so  his  eve's  peculiar  blue, 
That,  with  a  painter's  privilese,  one  day 
I  met  him  in  the  street,  and  dared  to  say, 

^*  If  you  will  pardon  me,  sir,  and  believe 
I  mean  the  best  I  can,  if  'twould  not  grieve 
Yoar  grace  to  humor  a  poor  punter,  I 
With  your  eye*s  hue  would  shame  this  summer  sky.'* 

I  spoke  and  paused :  a  melancholy  flame 
Of  sympathy  into  his  soft  eye  came. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy ;  nor  can 
I  be  offended  that  the  only  man 
Whom  I  have  noted  specially  should  be 
The  one  who  asks  what  you  have  asked  of  me ; 
And,  as  the  oldest,  I  sliould  long  ago 
Have  spoken  to  you ;  but  in  Rome,  you  know, 
You  strangers  are  not  anxious  to  entwine 
Yourselves  in  friendly  bonds,  with  robes  like  mine." 

And  he  glanced  down  upon  the  sables,  while 
Meandered  on  his  lips  a  meaning  smile. 
Until  he  said :  ^*  But  could  you  pleasantly 
Pass  a  few  days  in  Hvoli  with  me? 
The  birds  and  trees  invite  yon,  and  the  flowers 
Suck  wondrons  secrets  from  the  mountain  showers. 
And  breathe  them  round  the  little  window,  where 
Your  brow  shall  bathe  in  the  serenest  air 
That  breathes  on  silent  Italy :  at  hand 
The  shadeless  spaciousness  of  sea-like  land, 
That  sweeps  against  the  dtv-walls,  dim  seen 
From  Tivoli  across  the  lonely  green^ 
Will  give  your  pictures  the  deep  distances 
That  you  might  hope  to  find  in  tranquil  seas. 
You  shall  be  lonely :  you  shall  have  the  day. 
The  night,  the  house,  myself— all  your  own  way. 
And,  while  you  paint  my  portrait,  I  will  be 
A  marble  fragment  of  Antiquity, 
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If  so  you  please,  and  if  you  chance  to  find, 
The  more  yon  ponder  me,  aught  to  your  mind 
For  studies  of  gods,  satyrs,  devils,  and 
Gnomes,  poets,  or  odd  fish  of  sea  or  land, 
Transfix  it  on  the  canvas — ^let  me  see 
How  many  gods  or  monsters  hide  in  me; 
Your  wish  and  mine  invite  you ;  will  you  oome?** 
That  evening  I  was  in  his  countiy  home. 


n. 

And  thus  I  painted  him.    ^was  hetter 
A  simple  portrait — tiio'  sometimes  would  grow 
A  singular  expression  o'er  his  face, 
And  all  fine  features  since,  I  search  to  trace 
Some  hint  or  shadowed  outline  of  that  look, 
Which  coloring  or  copy  would  not  hrook. 

If  you  could  fancy  Ciesar  playing  dolls, 
Or  great  Napoleon  tumbling  on  green  knolls, 
AVith  summer-idle  peasants,  raise  the  head. 
And  lean  upon  the  hand,  while  o'er  them  fled. 
Like  a  tale  told  in  lightning,  what  might  be 
Their  possible  command  and  majesty, 
Which,  indeed,  others  always  saw,  but  they 
Only  for  happy  hours  in  some  choice  day — 
Then  could  you  fancy  the  one  look  that  gave 
A  greater  grace  to  his  hair's  flowing  wave, 
A  calmer  calm  to  that  pure  eye  serene, 
A  kinglier  dignity  to  that  grand  mien. 

It  was  a  flame  in  these  firm  eyes — ^but,  no, 
'Twas  rather  a  suffusion,  a  keen  glow 
Of  soul  more  palpable.    Yet  I  conceive 
You  would  more  surely  diat  strange  look  perceive 
In  this  poor  picture,  if  the  head  declined 
But  a  loafs  thinness  more — perhaps,  refined 
The  mouth  its  meaning  sweetness  more,  or  here 
A  heavier  ringlet  drooped  upon  the  ear. 

.  No  I  Nol  I  cannot  seize  it.    Do  you  see? 
I  cannot  even  guess,  coherently. 
With  what  changed  features  was  the  weird  look  blent, 
Or  if  the  face  the  least  change  underwent. 
How  could  I  dream  to  say  it?    I  did  well 
To  let  the  simple  portrait  simply  tell 
How  the  man  looked.    These  placid  features  show 
That  world  of  power  at  rest.    Is  there  a  glow 
Of  pa<(sionate  force,  of  purest  love  or  hate, 
Of  delicatest  thoughts  that  emulate 
The  fineness  of  an  angel's  sympathv, 
That  in  this  face  you'd  be  surprised  to  see  ? 

Conceive  you  with  what  interest  I  wrought, 
As  if  I  had  been  painting  a  pure  thought. 
Day  dawned  and  died,  but  in  a  trance  I  lay, 
From  conscious  dreams  to  sleep  I  sank  away ; 
Woke  to  this  glance,  which  still  could  only  make 
Me  doubt,  if,  seeing  that,  I  could  be  yet  awake. 
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III. 

At  length  a  month  was  ended,  and  the  head 
Stood  thus  upon  the  canvas ;  and  I  said, 
"  To-morrow  I  must  back  to  Rome ;  I've  been 
A  trespasser  npon  your  grace,  I  ween." 

And  he  replied,  "  You  ween  as  much  as  I 
That  you  have  been,"  and  made  no  more  reply. 
But  went  out  smiling,  and  at  midnight  he 
Said  kindly,  "If  you  go  from  Tivoli 
To-morrow  morning  truly,  I  will  not 
Plead  the  perfection  of  this  summer  spot, 
Kor  the  long  days  without  you,  nor  the  trees, 
"Which  will  sigh  toward  you  in  the  evening  breeze ; 
Yet,  for  your  picture,  I  perhaps  should  say  * 

I,  also,  am  an  artist,  in  my  way." 

Then  he  stopped  suddenly,  and  through  my  mind 
"Went  smiling  the  meek  features,  time-refined, 
Of  Fra  Beato,  of  Fiesole, 
"Who  drew  the  forms  of  angel  purity. 
And  folded  in  sweet  grace,  could  never  draw 
Men  passion- wasted,  whom  he  never  saw 
In  mild  monastic  dreams,  but  painted  only 
The  pallor  of  Madonna^s  melancholy. 
And  crowned  with  real  gold  in  the  blue  sky. 
And  Fra  Bartoloineo  o'er  me  smiled 
"With  his  love-brooding  virgins,  and  pure  child 
"With  radiant  eyes :  in  dim  procession  mild 
These  monkish  artists  and  their  fair  designs 
Passed  by  and  touched  me  with  remembered  lines, 
As  I  at  midnight  heard  the  grave  priest  say, 
"  I  am  an  artist,  also,  in  my  way." 

Then  he  paused  suddenly,  and  the  same  smile 
Or  look,  or  hue,  steeped  his  fine  features,  while 
I  thought  to  see  in  his  portfolio 
Features  Homeric,  tke  unbending  glow 
Of  stern-eyed  prophets,  fronting  evil  times, 
And  cleaving  them  with  sharp  and  scornful  rhymes. 
Like  pointed  wings  of  hopes  majestical 
Soaring  to  purer  airs ;  and  the  strange  thrall 
Of  feminine  perfection,  such  as  be 
In  his  rapt  beatific  world  might  see. 
Grew,  flattering  my  hope,  tiU  suddenly 
He  shook  my  dreaming: — "  You'll  not  hope  to  see 
Paintings  or  drawings,  and  you  will  not  grieve 
To  own  that  you  are  able  to  perceive 
That  I,  a  priest,  am  no  religious  man — 
I  mean  no  pietist — you  would  not  scan 
My  life,  and  find  it  a  saint's  life.    I  am  not 
A  mystic  or  ascetic.    This  fair  spot 
I  love  because  its  unobtrusive  beauty  lies 
Perpetual  balm  upon  my  weary  eyes. 
I  hide  my  hope  in  this  deep-hearted  skv, 
Not  for  the  sequestration,  and  that  God 
"Will  be  more  manifest  to  the  poor  clod 
I  call  myself — I  call  myself  not  so. 
But  live,  a  man,  in  this  encircling  glow. 
Bending  myself  to  all  the  streams  that  flow 
From  Art  and  Nature — happiness  and  woe. 
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"But  why  this  garb ?    How  early  I  perceiyed 
That  I  of  my  career  must  be  bereaved, 
I  need  not  say ;  bnt  this : — ^Fate  gave  to  me 
Mere  birth  and  hopelessness  in  Italy ; 
It  is  your  privilege  to  smile  in  hope 
Whidi  fits  your  years,  and  to  suggest  that  scope, 
And  power,  and  the  sweet  fruit^  success,  belong 
To  regal  will ;  and  so  they  do  in  song, 
And  in  young  hope — ^perhaps  in  fact — 
That  matter  my  few  words  shall  leave  intact 

^^  When  presently  I  found  to  me  denied 
My  natural  avenues  of  life,  I  tried 
My  skill  in  painting,  for  an  artist*s  soul 
Burned  in  me  always,  tho^  supreme  control 
Of  men,  not  brushes,  came  more  naturally ; 
And  that,  impossible,  abandoned — see  I 
Sculpture  the  same,  all  plastic  artfs  which  none 
Ooald  feel  more  inwardly  than  I,  all  gone 
From  mv  attainment,  for  the  lack  of  skill 
To  use  the  toob^— >then  went  a  chilling  thrill 
Quite  through  me  for  a  day — the  utter  sting 
Of  hopelessness  of  realizing 
Aught  equal  to  my  power — and  yet  was  left 
The  calnmess  to  behold  myself  bereft 
Of  opportunity.    'Tis  a  fierce  day 
When  a  proud  man  must  proudly  turn  away 
From  the  grand  outline  of  a  hope-sketched  life, 
Relinquish  the  world's  mistress  for  his  wife. 
And  wed  a  pretty  peasant.    So,  serene, 

?t  is  my  nature,  not  my  pride,  I  ween) 
turned  to  the  sole  art  I  could  pursue. 
Shaven  and  habited  in  this  dark  hue, 
I  serAO  at  the  high  altar  as  you  serve 
Your  lofty  Muse«».    My  thoughts  never  swerve 
From  this  artistic  ritual.    The  Church 
May  be  the  vulture  whose  unyielding  clutch 
Throttles  the  springing  hope  of  Italv, 
And  makes  my  life  a  shadowed  field  to  see, 
Flowerless  but  green.    Yet,  if  to  my  mind 
In  her  magnificence  lies  deep  enshrined. 
Deeper  than  what  her  ministers  express, 
A  heart  of  Art's  serenest  loveliness — 
Is  it  not  beautiful  revenge  to  wring 
My  satisfaction  from  herself;  to  sing 
In  their  wise- worded  phrases,  the  sweet  praise 
Of  what  transcends  her  knowledge  and  her  ways  ? 

"Now  you  could  paint  a  Venus  which  would  be 
Another  than  tliat  of  Antiquity, 
And  yet  no  less  a  Venus;  so  can  I 
Serve  at  the  altar  well  and  faith fulbr. 
And  yet  believe  not  that  the  wine  I  drink 
Is  sacred  blood,  more  than  you  need  fo  think 
The  paint  you  use  makes  the  expression 
Of  Beauty  which  it  shows.    That  I  am  won 
And  held  to  such  a  life,  perhaps  is  strange. 
It  may  be  sad,  to  you,  but  in  the  range 
Of  Art  was  there  no  other  for  me ;  and 
I  yielded  gently  to  the  guiding  hand 
That  led  me  hither.    Mark  well!  this  is  play, 
I  know,  with  you ;  but  my  Life  had  no  day 
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Of  fit  development.    This  is  to  me — 
This  Art — what  Botany,  Oonchology, 
And  other  studies  are  to  other  men, 
Only  a  recreation." 

Pausing  then, 
His  glances  swept  my  features  to  desoiyi 
If  I  well  understood.    His  placid  eye 
Seemed  satisfied.    Silent  he  rose,  and  turned 
To  leave  the  room ;  tlie  wasted  candle  hnrned 
In  liis  right  hand,  and  in  fine  shadow  threw 
His  noblo  profile  on  the  wall.    He  drew 
Once  a  long  breath — looked  wistfully  at  me, 
For  a  brief  space,  as  wishing  I  might  see 
What  words  can  never  utter.    Bowing  then, 
He  closed  the  door :  I  saw  him  not  again. 


AMAVI. 


I  LOVED :  and  in  the  morning  sky 
How  fairy-like  the  castle  grew  1 
Proud  turrets  ever  pointing  high, 
like  minarets,  to  the  dreamy  blue ; 
Bright  fountains  leaping  through  and  through 
The  golden  sunshine ;  on  the  air 

Gay  banners  streaming ; — ^never  drew 
Painter  or  poet  scene  more  £ur  I 

And  in  that  castle  I  would  live, 

And  in  that  castle  I  would  die ;  * 
And  there,  in  curtained  bowers,  would  give 

Heart- warm  responses — sigh  for  sigh ; 

There,  when  but  one  sweet  face  was  nigh, 
The  orient  hours  should  glide  along, 

Charmed  by  the  magic  of  her  eye, 
Like  stanzas  of  an  antique  song. 

0  foolish  lieart !    0  young  Romance. 
That  faded  with  the  noon-day  sun  I 

Alas  for  gentle  dalliance. 
For  burning  pleasures  never  won  I 
Oh,  for  a  season  dead  and  gone — 

A  wizard  time,  that  then  did  seem 
Only  a  prelude,  leading  on 

To  sweeter  portions  of  the  dream  I 

1  loved:  but  withered  are  Love's  flowers; 
No  longer,  in  the  morning  sky. 

That  fairy  castle  lifts  its  towers — 
Like  minarets,  ever  pointing  high ; 
Torn  are  the  bannerets,  and  dry 

The  silver  fountains  in  ita  halls. 
But  the  wild  sea,  with  endless  sigli. 

Moans  round  and  over  the  crumbled  walls  I 
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AFRICAN     PROVERBIAL     PHILOSOPHY. 


UPON  thfl  western  coast  of  Africa 
there  is  a  lagoon  so  lovely,  that  the 
foreign  residents,  borrowing  the  enamor- 
ed phrase  of  the  natives,  know  it  only  as 
**the  beautiful  Ossa."  It  lies  parallel 
with  the  north  side  of  the  Bight  of 
Benin,  extending  from  the  river  Ogum 
at  Lagos  on  the  east,  nearly  to  the  river 
Volta  on  the  west — a  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles.  It  is  separated  from  the 
sea  by  a  barrier  of  land,  sometimes  a 
mere  strip  of  sandy  beach,  but  elsewhere 
stretching  to  the  width  of  two  miles, 
and  bearing  towns  of  five  thousand  in- 
habitants upon  its  surface.  The  lagoon 
itself  varies  in  breadth  from  seventy 
yards  to  six  miles,  but  is  always  shallow, 
smooth,  and  gentle,  with  a  current  from 
west  to  east,  not  exceeding  two  miles  an 
hour ; — and  it  is  adorned  with  a  wealth 
of  beauty  which  can  be  but  a  dim 
though  delicious  dream,  to  those  who 
have  not  themselves  floated  among  the 
perilous  enchantments .  of  an  African 
river. 

As  wo  glide,  propelled  by  poles,  along 
the  gentle  current,  our  way  is  only  im- 
j)eded  by  white  water-lilies,  white  flag 
Siovvers,  and  floating  islands  of  the  deli- 
cate emerald  Pistia.  Mangrove  trees 
rise  along  the  banks  in  occasional  swam- 
py clusters,  tokens  of  a  slight  influx  of 
salt  tide;  the  tree  does  not, exceed  fif- 
teen feet  in  height ;  while  tlie  drooping 
branches  take  root  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  and  form  a  strange  colonnade. 
If  the  water  were  lower,  we  should  be 
startled  by  the  sight  of  enormous  oys- 
ters clinging  to  these  branches,  like  un- 
couth and  ragged  flowers ;  but  it  is  the 
season  of  high  water  now,  which  con- 
ceals roots,  and  suckers,  and  copper- 
colored  nmd,  and  shows  only  the  rank 
leaves  and  the  red  pods.  Elsewhere  the 
HMingroves  are  wanting,  and  the  stately 
trunks  of  a  more  varied  forest  form  an 
endless  avenue  for  our  wondering  pro- 
gress; ak)es,  agaves,  dates,  tamarinds, 
iron-wood,  feathery  cocoas,  and  broad- 
leaved  bananas.  There  are  vistas  of 
luxuriant  palms,  the  most  graceful  aisles 
.in  Nature's  cathedral;  there  are  fig- 
trees,  with  their  red  wood,  white  bark, 
and  conspicuous  fructification;  there  is 
the  immense  and  clumsy  Baobab^  or  mon- 
key-bread-fruit tree,  with  its  pendant 
clusters;  there  is  the  kola-nut  tree, 
whose  pods  are  so  precious  to  the  native ; 
there  is  the  shea-butter  tree,  whose  as- 


pect was  compared  by  Mungo  Park  to 
the  American  oak,  and  by  Demean  to 
the  English  laurel,  and  which  supplies 
the  whole  region  with  the  luxury  pressed 
from  its  oily  kernels;  and  there  is  the 
monarch  of  the  tropical  forest,  the 
superb  Borribax^  or  silk-cotton  tree,  tower- 
ing 150  feet  below  the  fork  of  the 
branches.  These  last  trees  have  their 
English  name  from  a  white  down,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Balm  of  Gilead,  which 
their  branches  disseminate;  and  their 
immense  white  trunks,  seen  in  mist  or 
twilight,  resemble  full-sailed  shifw  be- 
calmed. 

All  this  fringing  forest  is  hung  with  a 
superb  drapery  of  cUuibing  orchidaceoos 
plants  and  vines,  among  which  ooontleas 
blue  and  white  convolvuli  peer  out  their 
fresh  blossoms — the  glory  of  the  African 
morning.  Jasmines  fill  Uie  air  with 
odor.  Strange  fragrant  parasites  trail 
and  twist  in  thick  festoons  over  every 
stem,  and  toss  from  bough  to  bough  their 
showers  of  blossoms,  crimson,  pink^  and 
white.  There  is  one  vine,  the  Mucuna^ 
which  winds  up  the  tall  trees  to  the  very 
top,  and  thence  lets  fall  its  threadlike 
flower-stalks,  many  feet  in  length,  and 
covered  with  yellow  blossoms. 

Among  the  branches  of  these  trees, 
and  through  the  gorgeous  openings  of 
these  festooning  vines,  there  flit  and 
warble  birds  whose  song  and  splendor 
are  unknown  in  zones  more  temperate; 
the  red-necked  horn-bill  with  its  hoarse 
cry;  the  red  and  yellow  weaver-birds, 
wliose  oval  nests  hang  suspended,  some- 
times two  hundred  on  a  single  tree;  sul- 
tanas or  water-heas,  green,  violet,  and 
white,  with  a  distinct  black  arrow  down 
the  breast;  the  African  oriole;  the 
night-jar,  with  its  long  filamentous 
streamer  in  each  wing;  gorgeous  little 
snnbirds,  white,  green,  blue,  or  crimson ; 
rose-winged  parakeets,  crimson  nut- 
crackers, scissor-bills,  cranes,  king- 
fishers, oxpeckers,  guinea-fowls,  and  all 
the  rest.  Little  monkeys  spring  from 
tree  to  tree,  as  if  to  race  with  us  as  we 
float  slowly  by ;  there  peeps  out  a  red- 
cheeked  squirrel,  and  there  whirs  a  fly- 
ing-squirrel with  a  spiny  tail ;  on  the 
sides  of  the  scarlet  ant-heaps  bright 
lizards  bask  in  the  sun ;  and  a  drove  of 
small  slender-legged  antelopes  glides  si- 
lently away,  as  we  ap[)roacli.  Nearer  a 
hippopotamus  splashes  unseen  among  the 
long  Guinea-grass  at  the  edge  of  the  b- 
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goon ;  and  that  scaly  log,  which  sudden- 
ly moves  out  of  the  sunsliine  into  the 
water,  is  an  alligator. 

Amidst  the  forest  there  occur  patches 
of  cultivation,  with  plantains,  yams, 
cassada,  sugar-canes  and  bananas.  Ad- 
joining these  are  huts  consisting  of  rude 
frame-work,  thatched  with  reeds,  and 
hung  with  mats  of  split  bamboo.  Where 
an  eddy  occurs,  we  often  see  a  fishing- 
liut,  built  of  wicker-work,  and  raised  on 
high  poles ;  the  plantain-tibre  net  hangs 
below,  ready  to  be  drawn  up,  whenever 
the  fisherman  from  his  height  observes 
the  fish  within  reach.  The  fish  are  at- 
tracted (as  our  Down-Easters  collect 
mackerel)  by  scattering  bait  upon  the 
water:  sometimes  they  substitute  the 
powdered  leaves  of  a  leguminous  plant, 
which  stupefy  the  prey  so  that  they  catt 
bo  caught  by  hand.  Sometimes,  also, 
they  stake  out  a  sort  of  trap  in  the  water, 
like  an  English  eel-trap,  with  a  sliding 
door;  and  sometimes  they  fish  with 
hook  and  line.  All  these  processes  we 
may  watch  from  the  water,  as  we  pause, 
at  times,  to  pay  toll  at  some  barrier, 
made  of  alternate  piles  and  bars.  Mean- 
while a  canoe,  hollowed  from  a  cocoa- 
trunk,  and  bearing  a  dusky  native,  glides 
out  of  a  creek  and  disappears  in  another ; 
or  a  royal  canoe  comes  in  sight,  bearing 
a  red  flai?  to  denote  the  presence  of  soine 
sable  mjyesty,  clothed  in  an  English 
military  coat,  and  with  another  tattered 
flag  for  drapery.  Or  perhaps  a  darker 
scene  occurs ;  and  yonder  fatal  and  per- 
fidious bark  contains  a  shipment  of  new- 
ly-captured slaves,  naked,  branded, 
ironed,  and  never  to  float  upon  the  lovely 
lagoon  again. 

Evening  drops  suddenly.  For  an  hour 
or  two  the  air  is  intensely  close,  until  the 
night-wind  blows,  and  with  it  the  un- 
healthy fog  (like  what  is  oddly  called  in 
the  Ea<ft  Indies  "the  essence  of  owl") 
comes  creeping  from  the  bushes.  But 
the  hour  of  stifling  quiet  that  precedes 
is  a  time  of  strange  impressiveness  to  a  no- 
vice in  the  tropics.  As  we  look  into  the 
dense  jungle,  the  dark  leaves  are  gorgeous 
with  fire-flies;  the  five  stars  of  the 
southern  cross  glitter  over  the  brown 
ripples  of  the  current ;  or  the  new  moon, 
which  all  through  western  Africa  is  the 
signal  for  rejoicing  and  sacrifices,  calls 
forth  wild  groups  to  join  in  the  dance, 
and  their  drums  and  horns  resound  from 
the  distance.  Close  by,  there  is  a  volume 
of  sound  from  innumerable  insects ;  tree- 
frogs  and  bull-frogs  join  in  the  serenade; 
the  bell-bird  tolls  his  long  clear  note. 


which  can  be  heard  from  three  io  four 
miles  (in  Africa  as  in  South  America) ; 
— and  the  low  solemn  roll  of  the  distant 
ocean  merges  all  minor  sounds  into  a 
grander  music. 

But  lest  our  readers  should  complain 
of  being  thus  transported,  even  to  "  the 
beautiful  Ossa,"  without  being  shown  the 
way,  we  will  warn  them,  that  before 
reaching  these  tranquil  waters,  they  must 
incur  the  peril  of  landing  on  the  beach 
outside.  This  is  no  slight  thing ;  there  are 
points  where  the  surf  has  heaped  the  sand 
into  cliffs  almost  inaccessible  at  any  time ; 
and  there  are  seasons  of  the  year  when 
all  access  is  impracticable,  at  any  point. 
At  the  stillest  times  and  places,  the  surf 
rolls  onward  in  three  distinct  ridges, 
through  whose  foam  the  most  experi- 
enced native  boatman  cannot  always 
guide  the  boat  in  safety.  These  boats 
are  fiat-bottomed,  rising  at  each  end ; — 
the  passengers  being  placed  in  the  bow, 
and  surrounded  by  high  weather-boards 
to  keep  off  the  spray.  The  oarsmen  are 
a  joyous  race,  such  as  is  found  all  along 
the  coast,  singing  songs  in  their  broken 
English,  and  occasionally  hitting  the  sides 
of  the  canoe  with  theur  paddles  in 
cadence.  They  sing  perhaps,  "3Xan-o'- 
war  come  again,  come  again,  come 
again,"  with  an  occasional  "  whist,"  and 
a  long  stroke  of  the  paddle; — ^then  "  white 
man,  good  man,  dash  (give)  a  dollar, 
dollar,  dollar,"  "white  ofllsher,  dash 
dollar,  big  white  dollar," — and  so  on ; — 
until  they  reach  the  more  dangerous 
part  of  the  surf,  when  the  song  is  ex- 
changed for  a  slow  religious  invocation, 
and  at  last  we  are  landed  on  the  beach. 
This  we  cross,  take  boat  again  upon  the 
lagoon,  and  land  at  last  in  Badagry. 

Badagry  is  not  a  spot  suflSciently  at- 
tractive to  detain  us  long.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  place  disgusts  us,  let  us  re- 
member that  it  is  Europe  and  America 
which  have  made  it  what  it  is.  But  for 
what  is  called  "  Christian  civilization," 
Badagry  would  have  been  a  town  like  the 
inland  towns — happy,  industrious,  busy 
in  agriculture,  in  the  simplest  mechani- 
cal processes,  and  the  simplest  commerce, 
— that,  namely,  in  which  it  takes  a  whole 
day  of  shoqting  and  gesture  to  pur- 
chase a  yam;  busy  above  all  with 
discordant  music  in  honor  of  the 
great  god  Oberan,  and  his  incarnations, 
Ifa  and  Orisha.  Christian  civilization 
has,  however,  interfered,  and  made  this 
population  a  base,  besotted,  violent  race, 
whose  imports  are  rum  and  tobacco,  paid 
for  in  human  bodies  and  souls.    Indeed 
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the  Baiiagrians  aro  types  of  the  class  of 
whom  Captain  Allen,  of  the  Niger  expe- 
dition, declares,  that  they  prefer  their 
Ilqaor  nnmixed.  ^^  At  the  sea-side.  King 
Boy  and  his  royal  relatives  would  swal- 
low vast  quantities  of  rum  undiluted, 
but,  as  we  advanced  into  the  interior, 
more  unsophisticated  palates  were  found, 
and  it  would  gradually  bear  more  water, 
until  at  last  moderately  strong  grog  had 
a  very  potent  effect." 

Under  tliese  circumstances,  it  is  not 
strange  that  Badagry  did  not  prove  a 
successful  missionary  station.  The  eleven 
thousand  wild  Popos,  or  Dahomians,  pre- 
ferred their  civilization,  as  they  did  their 
rum,  undilnted  by  any  purer  element. 
In  1845,  the  English  Church  Missionary 
Society  sent  six  missionaries  thither,  ^^  a 
church  and  dwelling-house  were  built,  a 
day  and  boarding-school  for  boys,  and  a 
Sunday-school  for  adults  were  establish- 
ed." But  now  the  Society  have  only  to 
report,  with  desponding  brevity,  that 
**the  Popos  have  neglected  their  oppor- 
tunity, and  the  mission  is  now  with- 
drawn." In  fact,  Badagry  was  to  the 
missionaries  only  a  stepping-stone  to  Ab- 
beokuta  and  the  great  Yoruba  country : 
tliey  used  it  for  this,  and  so  have  we. 

For  we  wish  to  introduce  the  reader, 
not  to  a  drunken  town  of  11,000  inhabi- 
tants, but  to  a  wide  nation  of  3,000,000 
— a  people  active,  keen,  commercial, 
ingenious,  affectionate,  moral,  with  a 
remarkable  language,  and  the  most 
remarkable  collection  of  proverbs  ever 
di-^coverod  among  a  people  possessing  no 
other  literature.  They  aro  a  people 
whom  I-Auder  praised, — wiio  have  in  the 
"West  Indies  shown  themselves  superior 
to  any  other  emancipated  negroes,  who 
have  imparted  a  new  life  to  Sierra  Leone, 
since  their  exiles  recruited  its  popula- 
tion, and  who  have  (in  their  own 
country)  put  the  only  serious  check  to  the 
advancing  powerof  the  Mohammedan 
Tellatahs.  The  check,  however,  was  not 
complete,  for  a  large  part  of  the  Yorab 
country  (which  oncre  extended  from  the 
Niger  to  Dahoney)  has  been  subjected  or 
alienated,  though  the  tide  of  conquest 
Appears  now  to  be  checked. 

As  we  now  go  up  from  Badagry  into 
Yoruba  Proper,  we  shall  see  many  traces 
of  those  sanj^uinary  wars  in  which  Mo- 
hammedans have  been  only  the  agents  of 
Christian  civilization,  in  capturing  vic- 
tims for  the  slave  trade.  We  shall  see 
desolate  farms  and  ruined  villages,  some- 
times twenty  in  a  day.  Only  the  tired 
traveller  now  plucks  these  cocoa-nuts  and 
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bananas,  or  drinks  from  these  sparkling 
fountains  in  the  groves  of  palm.  Yet 
the  country  is  now  at  peace.  The  people 
in  the  cities  and  villages  will  be  glad  to 
see  us.  We  shall  stop  at  the  snburb  of 
Awoyade  (according  to  custom),  and 
send  notice  of  our  approach  to  Abbeo- 
kuta.  The  public  crier  will  be  at  once 
despatched  to  notify  the  citizens; — 
dressed  in  his  professional  garb  of  many- 
colored  native  cloth,  with  his  head-dress 
of  black  monkey-skin,  adorned  with 
coins.  Ho  will  strike  his  stick  upon  the 
singular  bell,  which  he  carries  in  one 
hand,  while  the  other  hand  grasps  his 
ferocious  broadaxe,  with  its  tooth^  and 
knotted  Handle.  He  will  tell  the  chie& 
that  we  are  coming,  and  they  will  as- 
semble in  the  public  square,  with  their 
gaudy  umbrellas,  and  spend  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  in  discussing  as  to  who 
shall  have  the  honor  to  entertain  ns. 

The  successful  competitor  leads  us  to 
his  house— an  assemblage  of  cJay-boilt 
huts,  surrounding  an  inclosure.  In  these 
huts  the  several  branches  of  the  fiBiinily 
reside.  The  roofs  are  thatched  with 
palm-leaves,  and  their  overhanging 
eaves  form  a  sort  of  veranda,  and 
shelter  the  out-door  seats  whidi  the 
family  chiefly  occupy.  The  houses  are 
dark,  being  windowless,  but  the  doors 
are  always  open,  and  the  floors  are  paved 
with  clean-swept  fragments  of  broken 
pottery.  The  walls  are  sometimes  color- 
ed with  various  clays,  and  the  wi>oden 
doors  are  rudely  carved  with  figures  ot 
heads,  of  swords,  and  of  uncouth  alliga- 
tors. Our  couch  is  a  mound  of  eai^^ 
covered  with  a  leopard^s  skin,  and  a 
piece  of  scarlet  cloth ;  or,  perhaps^  only 
with  mats  and  some  dry  grass. 

In  the  morning  we  breakfast  with  the 
family  at  seven.  That  is  to  say,  the 
whole  household  repairs  to  a  cook's 
shop,  to  partake  of  a  bowl  of  gruel  made 
of  Indian  corn.  The  principal  meal  is 
taken  a  few  hours  later,  and  consists  ^ 
balls  of  Indian  com,  called  "dengfi,** 
served  up  in  a  sauce  made  of  meat  and 
vegetables,  with  salt  and  pepper.  The 
family  sits  in  a  -circle,  aronnd  a  large 
earthen  bowl;  each  takes  his  ball  of 
oorn,  and  dips  his  portion  in  the  sauce 
as  he  eats  it. 

If  we  visit  the  markets,  we  shall  see 
an  array  of  commodities  wliich,  on  every 
fifth  day,  assumes  an  increased  variety 
and  importance.  Indian  and  Guinea 
corn,  beans,  sugar  canes,  yams  cooked 
and  uncooked,  meat,  fish,  fowls,  dried 
raU  ;  pepper,  ginger,  pine  apples,  orangeti 
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plantasis,  bananas,  apples,  papaws,  limes, 
ground  nuts,  kola  nuts,  rice,  cassada, 
ready-made  soup,  palm  wine,  palm  oil, 
beer ;  cotton  raw  or  in  reels,  cloths,  san- 
dals, leather  bags  and  embroidered 
cushions,  saddles,  stirrups  and  bits, 
knives,  axes,  swords,  hoes,  earthenware, 
carved  and  colored  calabashes,  ropes  and 
cords,  baskets  grass  mats,  clay  pipes, 
blue  and  red  dye-balls  of  Tephrosia  ana 
camwood,  and  whips  of  rhinoceros  skin. 
All  these  tliinsfs  are  the  product  of  native 
ekill;  and  Christian  civilization  adds 
rum  and  gunpowder.  If  we  wish  to  pur- 
chase any  of  these  commodities,  we  must 
pay  in  white  shells  or  coories,  whose 
value  was  estimated  by  Lander  at  an 
English  .shilling  a  thousand,  though  the 
Author  of  **  Abbeokuta,  or  Sunrise  within 
the  Tropics,"  puts  a  much  higher  price 
npon  them. 

The  habits  we  describe  are  common  to 
all  the  towns  of  the  Yoruba  region.  The 
peculiarity  of  Abbeokuta  is  its  having 
been  the  point  selected  by  a  large  band 
of  returned  SierraLeone  emigrants,  who 
went  thither  in  1846,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  It 
would  appear  from  the  narrative  just 
(quoted,  that  some  good  results  have  fol- 
lowed from  this  introduction  of  mission- 
aries, besides  the  baptizing  of  several 
hundred  nominal  converts  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand. 
It  appears  that  kidnapping  has  decreased 
in  that  precise  part  of  Yorubt^  proper ; 
human  sacrifices  have  ahnost  ceased 
(though  this  has  occurred  also  in  wild 
Dahomey) ;  and  the  singular  observances 
of  native  religion,  called  "country 
fashion"  by  the  people,  are  considerably 
dimini:jhed.  The  converts  do  not  now 
worship  large  trees,  nor  the  hills  of  the 
"  bug-bugs"  or  ants.  They  do  not  throw 
alaves  into  the  river  to  propitiate  the 
water-deity  Yeraaja ;  nor  offer  sacrifices, 
as  formerly,  to  their  own  foreheade^  a 
symbol  which  we  commend  to  our  phre- 
nological friends.  And  they  have  greatly 
slackened  their  devotions*  before  "the 
twenty-one  palm  nuts  and  the  sixteen 
pieces  of  iron,  which,  suspended  on  a 
piece  of  iron,  represent  the  goddess  Ila." 

These  things  were  not,  however, 
effected  without  great  opposition  from 
the  friends  of  "  country  fashion."  Oro 
was  implored  to  defend  himself  (appa- 
rently a  sort  of  policeman  of  the  deities, 
who  keeps  order  in  towns);  and  the 
priests  cried  aloud  against  the  mission- 
aries, ,"  Oh,  Lion  of  the  book-people, 
tieize  them,  seize  th^m."    One  woman^s 


house  was  assaulted  because  she  had 
taught  her  little  boys  to  read;  in  her 
despair  she  bade  the  children  chant  the 
alphabet  aloud,  and  the  rioters,  unfa- 
miliar with  district  school  performances, 
thought  it  a  magical  incantation,  and 
moved  on.  In  most  cases,  they  scourged 
the  female  converts,  and  shaved  the  heads 
of  the  men,  "to  shave  off  baptism." 
But  it  was  all  borne  with  a  patience 
that  amazed  them.  They  asked,  "  what 
is  it  that  Oibo  (the  white  man)  gives 
you  to  drink  that  makes  your  hearts  so 
strong?"  The  surprise  was  increased 
by  the  circumstance  noticed  in  the  mis- 
sionary operations  of  all  religions,  that 
the  stoutest  unbelieving  Sauls  were  fre- 
quently found  among  the  prophets  at 
last. 

The  history  of  these  transactions  will 
be  found  well  recorded  in  the  work 
above  mentioned,  "Abbeokuta,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
and  recently  reprinted.  The  mission- 
aries have  labored  faithfully  for  eight 
years,  and  have  made  many  native  pro- 
selytes, in  addition  to  a  number  of 
i-eturned  Christian  negroes  jfrom  Sierra 
Leone. 

The  chief  opposition  to  their  move- 
ments has  naturally  come  from  the 
native  princes,  whom  the  transatlantic 
slave  trade  had  demoralized.  The  most 
deadly  evidence  of  this  was  in  the 
Dahomian  attack  in  1851. 

The  Dahomians  are  the  most  formi- 
dable race  in  western  Africa,  unless  we 
distinguish  them  from  the  Fellatahs,  of 
whom  they  form  a  branch.  Town  after 
town  has  fallen  before  them;  in  one 
case,  the  enormous  number  of  20,000 
slaves  is  estimated  to  have  been  led  cap- 
tive from  a  single  city.  Abbeokuta  was, 
of  aU  places,  most  hateful  to  King  Gbzo ; 
and,  when  in  May,  1850,  his  capital  was 
visited  by  Commander  Forbes  and  Mr.  ^ 
Beecroft,  and  5,000  female  warriors  * 
were  paraded  before  them,  "  the  fierce 
cry  went  up  from  these  unhappy  women, 
^Give  U9  Abbeokuta!  Attappahm  is 
destroyed ;  give  us  Abbeokuta !' " 

The  remonstrances  of  the  Englishmen 
were  vain;  they  only  obtained  a  delay, 
and  warned  the  Yorubans  of  their  dan- 
ger. On  Monday,  March  3,  1851,  the 
final  attack  took  place.  The  city  was 
walled  on  three  sides,  and  exposed  on  the 
fourth ;  but,  thanks  to  the  friendship  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Isagga  Ta  town  seven- 
teen miles  distant)  tbe  invaders  approach- 
ed it  on  the  strongest  side.  Yet  there 
was  a  formidable  disproportion  between 
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the  forces.  The  Yorubans  conld  mus- 
ter only  8,000  fighting  men,  none  of 
whom  were  well  disciplined  ;  the  Daho- 
mian  army  mustered  10,000  men  and 
6,000  women,  the  latter  being  (as  is  now 
well  known)  the  flower  of  the  troops  of 
that  nation.  As  the  enemy  approached 
on  the  southwest,  the  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  children  of  the  city,  were  seen  pour- 
ing in  weary  procession  from  the 
northeastern  gates.  The  missionaries 
ascended  a  high  rock  within  their  pre- 
cinct, and  watched  the  battle.  ITad  the 
attack  been  made  as  at  first  intended,  no 
I)ower  could  have  saved  the  city;  the 
mission  premises  would  have  been  the 
battle  ground,  and  all  would  have  perish- 
ed. As  it  was,  the  trembling  fugitives 
called  as  they  pa-^scd,  **0h,  white  man, 
and  white  man's  God,  save  us!" 

The  battle  was  fought  for  six  weary 
hours,  under  the  full  heat  of  a  tropical 
noond.'iy  sun.  Its  result  was,  the  com- 
plete discomfiture  of  the  invaders.  Three 
thousand  of  the  Dahomians  were  esti- 
mated as  killed,  and  one  thousand  were 
taken  prisoners.  This  includes  the  re- 
sult of  a  long  and  hot  pursuit  by  the 
Yorubans.  But  not  less  than  eighteen 
hundred  lay  dead  before  the  walls  of 
Abbeokuta,  and  "  they  \cere  chiefly  wo- 
men^ who  are  always  placed  in  the  fore- 
most of  their  battles^  as  more  to  he  de- 
pended on^  In  the  spot  where  the  C(m- 
tiict  had  been  hottest,  one  of  the  mis- 
sionaries counted  eighty  dead  bodies 
lying  within  an  area  of  a  few  yards ;  and 
all  of  thcse^  except fite^  were  women! 

Such  are  the  scenes  of  wild  terror 
which  diversify  life  in  Africa.  But  it  is 
not  our  object  to  describe  the  manners 
of  the  Yorubans,  or  to  write  their  history, 
but  to  preseflt  the  peculiarities  of  their 
language  and  their  mental  character,  as 
developed,  chiefly  in  the  writings  of 
Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  a  Christian  na- 
tive, educated  in  England,  and  ordained 
by  the  bishop  of  Sierra  Leone.  We  are 
also  indebted  to  Bishop  Vidal  for  some 
general  observations,  prefixed  to  Mr. 
Crowther's  Yoruban  vocabulary ;  and 
we  shall,  in  the  ensuing  remarks,  draw 
freely  upon  these  sources,  deferring  all 
apologies  for  our  own  shortcomings  in 
African  philosophy  till  we  find  some  one 
else  who  knows  enough  to  teach  us. 

The  Yoruban  language  is  a  very  re- 
markable one,  diflering  from  all  other 
African  dialects.  It  is  not,  perhaps, 
superior  in  elaborateness  and  regularity 
to  the  Woloft*  and  Kafir  languages ;  but 
it    appears    to    be  strong  where   they 


are  weak,  and   weak  where  they  an 

strong. 

1.  It  resembles  them,  however,  in  its 
first  peculiarity,  namely,  the  regnlarity 
of  the  formative  process  by  which  verbs 
become  nouns,  through  a  system  of  pre- 
fixes. Tliis  is  so  perfect,  that  it  permits 
the  indefinite  enlargement  of  the  vocabu- 
lary, for  popular  or  scientific  purposes, 
without  the  possibility  of  misconstruc- 
tion. The  following  taWe  will  suffi- 
cieiitly  illustrate  this : 

/Se,  "sin;"  the  original  idea  of  the 
verb. 

EsCy  "  sin ;"  the  noun. 

Lese^  "  to  have  sin ;"  verb  of  possessioxL 

EUse^  "  one  who  has  sin ;"  noun  of 
possession. 

Ilese^  "  the  act  of  having  sin.*' 

Ailcse^  "  the  not  having  mu." 

Lailese^  "to  possess  freedom  from 
having  sin." 

AlailesCy  "  one  who  possesses,"  &c. 

Again  we  have 

Fe,  "  love."  Ife,  "  the  act  of  lo\ing." 
Afe,  "  the  state  of  loving."  Atife,  "  the 
beginning  to  love.  AifCy  "  the  state  of 
not  loving;"  and  so  on. 

In  the  South  African  dialects,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  system  of  elassifkation 
in  these  prefixes,  distinguishing  animate 
from  inanimate  objects,  which  is  entire- 
ly wanting  in  the  Yoruba  language. 

2.  In  the  f  oruba  tongue,  moreover, 
there  is  a  singular  euphonic  concord  be- 
tween the  verb  and  the  pronoun,  by 
which  the  form  of  the  pronoun  varies 
with  the  vowel  sound  of  the  verb.  In- 
deed, the  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
singular  has  seven  difl^erent  forms,  each 
being  a  simple  vowel-sound  to  corres- 
pond with  that  of  the  verb.  The  same 
variations  occur,  to  some  extent,  in  the 
negative  particle.  In  other  African 
dialects  there  are  euphonic  changes,  but 
they  are  eflfocted  by  means  of  consonant 
sounds,  not  by  vowels. 

3.  A  great  peculiarity  of  all  other 
African  languages  is  the  perfection  ot 
that  mode  of  conjugation,  termed  by 
Bunsen  the  Semitic :  namely,  by  varying 
the  root.  In  the  Hebrew  there  are  seven 
conjugations,  eight  in  the  Arabic,  eight 
in  the  Kafir,  eleven  in  the  Alpongwe 
and  Woloff — including  the  Preparatory, 
the  Iterative,  the  Diminutive,  and  the 
Intensive  Negative.  But  all  these  are 
wanting  in  the  Yoruba,  where  conjuga- 
tion is  only  effected  through  the  auxiliary 
verbs,  the  root  remaining  unaltered, 

4.  We  may  mention  one  more  pecu- 
liarity of  this  language,  in  the  singular 
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perfection  of  its  adverbial  system. 
Kach  adverb  includes  the  idea,  not  only 
of  a  certain  qualification,  but  also  of  a 
distinct  object  of  qualification.  Thus 
every  adjective' has  its  appropriate  ad- 
verb, and  every  adverb  is  limited  in  its 
application.  In  English,  there  is  scarce- 
ly an  adjective,  to  which  the  adverb 
**c<;ry"  could  not  be  prefixed.  "We 
should  say,  for  instance,  "the  tree  is 
very  high,"  "  the  bird  flies  very  high," 
"this  cloth  is  very  yellow,"  "the  sc^irlet 
is  very  red,"  "  the  glass  is  very  dazzling." 
But  to  use  any  corresj)onding  adverb 
thus  freely  in  Yoruba,  would  ruin  our 
reputation  as  scholars.  We  must  say 
"  iggi  ga^^/?,"  "  eiye  fo  tiantian^''^  "aso 
yi  pon  rokiroki^^^  "  odido  pipa  roro^''^  and 
so  on.  This  is,  of  course,  an  additional 
burden  upon  the  memory  of  the  student, 
but  it  gives  proportionate  compass  and 
accuracy  to  the  language. 


It  is  past  question,  that  the  most  re- 
markable result  of  our  kiy)wledge,  res- 
pecting the  Yoruba  language,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  wonderful  richness  and 
variety  of  their  Proverbial  Philosophy. 
We  are  aware,  that  this  department  of 
literature  does  not  belong  to  the  intel- 
lectual maturity  of  a  nation.  In  fact, 
Lord  Chesterfield  avers,  that  no  man 
of  fashion  over  uses  proverbs.  But  our 
Yoruba  friends  are  by  no  means  men  of 
fashion.  Yet  nothing  tests  the  natural 
quickness  and  keenness  of  a  nation  more 
than  its  proverbs,  and  tried  by  this  test, 
the  Yorubas  are  triumphant.  They  have 
no  poetry,  no  oratory ;  all  the  intellect 
of  the  race  is  condensed  into  proverbs. 
In  fact,  they  constitute  a  sort  of  poetry. 
Every  object  affords  its  metaphor,  every 
thought  becomes  an  aphorism;  and 
not  this  only,  but  the  most  elaborate  of 
these  sentences  assume  invariably  that 
Oriental  parallelism,  which  is  the  pri- 
mary formation  of  poetry.  Every  feature 
of  Hebrew  verse,  as  analyzed  by  Lowth 
and  Herder,  with  all  their  classification 
of  "  gradational,  antithetic,  synthetic,  and 
introverted,"  finds  its  corresponding  trait 
among  the  Yorubas. 

Observe,  for  instance,  the  following 
couplets : 

Bi  iwo  ko  li  owo,  o  II  ena ; 

Bi  iwo  ko  li  ena,  o  li  ohon  rere  li  enna. 

*♦  If  you  have  no  money  (to  give),  you  nuy  pay 

vUits ; 
If  you  cannot  vidit,  you  may  send  kind  messages.** 


Agtun: 

Aki  igba  akaka  lowo  akiti ; 

Aki  Igba  ille  babba  enni  lowo  ennl. 

"  No  one  can  cure  a  monkey  of  squatting ; 

So  no  one  can  deprive  a  man  of  his  birthright.*' 

Again  (we  spare  the  reader  the  ori- 
ginal): 

**  A  pistol  has  not  a  bore  like  a  cannon ; 

A  poor  man  has  not  money  at  his  command  like  the 

rich/* 
"  A  irild  boar,  in  the  place  of  a  pig,  would  ravish  the 

town; 
And  a  slave,  made  king,  would  spare  nobody.*' 

Sometimes  we  find  a  triplet  : 

"  The  world  Is  an  ocean, 

Mankind  is  the  (lagoon)  Ossa, 

One  cannot  swim,  so  as  to  cross  the  world." 

Again: 

•♦  Sorrow  is  before  weeping, 
Mortification  is  after  trouble, 
All  the  community  assemble,  they  find  no  lacriflce 
against  mortification.** 

Sometimes  the  verees  are  even  longer, 
and  sometimes  the  arrangement  of  the 
lines  is  reversed.  The  following  illus- 
trates this,  and  also  shows  the  accuracy 
of  the  national  ear : 

**  Three  elders'  cannot  all  fail  to  pronoonoe  the  word 

dkulu ; 
If  one  says  ekdln, 
The  second  may  say  ekulu ; 
But  the  third  will  say  dkulu.** 

Onco  more,  still  more  elaborately: 

**  When  the  day  dawns, 

The  trader  takes  his  money, 

The  spinner  takes  her  spindle, 

The  warrior  takes  his  shield, 

The  weaver  takes  his  batten. 

The  farmer  wakes,  himself  and  his  hoe, 

The  hunter  wakes,  with  his  quiver  and  his  bow.** 

This  final  rhyme  is  an  irresistible  temp- 
tation of  the  translator.  The  original 
has  rhythm — ^but  not  rhyme.  The  fol- 
lowing example  shows  the  nearest 
approximation  to  rhyme,  in  a  sort  of 
unmeaning  metrical  jingle— 

**  Qjo  pa  batta 

Bata  batta  bata, 

Li  orl  apatta ; 

Ll  ode  ajalubata, 

Bata  ni  iggI,  batta  U  awo. 

The  rain  on  the  bata  (shoes) 

Qoes  patter,  patter,  patter ; 

As  on  the  apatta  (rock) ; 

In  the  street  of  the  ajalubata  (head  drummer) 

The  bata  (drum)  is  of  wood,  the  batta  (shoes)  of  skin.*' 
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As  it  is  the  main  object  of  this  essay 
to  give  a  full  exhibition  of  these  aphor- 
isms, we  proceed  to  make  a  copious 
selection  from  the  mass.  Tho«e  who 
have  read  Mr.  Trench's  recent  "  Lessons 
from  Proverbs"  will  find  an  especial 
interest  in  these  specimens,  though  they 
have  been  almost  wholly  overlooked  by 
that  agreeable  writer.  We  have  ar- 
ranged these  under  approximate  heads, 
and  added  some  explanations  and  refer- 
ences. 

1.  PRACnOAL  PROVERBS. 

He  runs  away  from  the  sword,  and 
hides  himself  in  the  scabbard.  ("  Oat  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.") 

The  stirrup  is  the-  father  of  the  saddle. 
("  C'eSt  le  premier  pas  qui  coflto.") 

He  who  has  no  cross-bow  but  his*  eye- 
brow will  never  kill  anything.  ("  Bark- 
ing dogs  never  bite.") 

If  your  stomach  is  not  strong,  do  not 
eat  cockroaches.    (Moderation.) 

If  one  cannot  build  a  house,  he  builds 
ashed,    r"  Half  a  loaf,"  &c.') 

One  lock  does  not  know  tne  wards  of 
another. 

A  bald-headed  person  does  not  care  for 
a  razor. 

The  thread  is  quite  accustomed  to 
fbllow  the  path  of  the  needle. 

The  sword  shows  no  respect  for  its 
maker.  ("  Bad  actions  return  to  plague 
the  inventor.") 

The  solo  of  the  foot  is  exposed  to  all 
the  filth  of  the  road.  (" Evil  communica- 
tions," &c.) 

The  pot-lid  is  always  badly  off;  the 
pot  gets  the  sweet,  the  lid  gets  the 
steam. 

Without  powder  a  gun  is  only  a  rod. 

When  the  man  on  stilts  falls,  another 
gets  the  bamboo  (stilt) — (i,  «.,  "Pride 
shaU  have  a  fall."^ 

The  pestle  and  the  mortar  have  no 
quarrel  between  them — (t.  e.,  they  are 
only  instruments  of  another.) 

The  covetous  man,  not  content  with 
gathering  the  fruit  of  tree,  took  an  axe 
and  cut  it  down.  (The  goose  with  the 
golden  egg.) 

I  almost  killed  the  bird,  said  the  fowler. 
Almost  never  made  a  stew,  was  the  re- 
ply.   ("  Almost  takes  away  half.") 

It  is  only  the  water  which  is  spilt ; 
the  calabash  is  not  broken :  (that  all  is 
not  lost.) 

He  chokes  me  like  ekuru.  (Said  of  a 
tedious  person.  Ekuru  is  a  very  dry 
cake; — "the  remainder  biscuit.") 


He  who  waits  for  chance  will  hare  to 
wait  a  year. 

God  made  different  creatures  difRsr- 
ently.  (The  original  has  a  jingle  to  it, 
like  "many  men  many  minds.") 

Want  of  consideration  and  forethonght 
made  six  brothers  pawn  themselves  for 
six  dollars. 

A  one-sided  story  is  always  right 
Ear,  hear  the  other  side,  before  yon 
decide. 

He  who  marries  a  beauty,  marries 
trouble. 

Though  a  man  may  miss  other  things, 
he  never  misses  his  mouth. 

We  wake,  and  find  marks  on  the 
palm  of  our  hand,  but  we  know  not 
who  made  them;  we  wake,  and  find 
an  old  debt,  and  cannot  remember  how 
we  incurred  it. 

If  the  poor  man^s  rafter  does  not 
reach  the  roof  in  the  morning,  it  will 
reach  it  in  the  evening.  (This  refers  to 
a  traditional  poor  man  who  advised 
splicing  two  rafters  in  raising  a  house; 
and  whose  advice  was  at  first  despised, 
and  finally  followed. — See  Eccl.  ii.  5.) 

The  bill-hook  cut  the  forest,  but  with 
no  profit  to  itself;  the  bill-hook  cleared 
the  road,  with  no  profit  to  itself;  then  it 
was  broken,  a  ring  was  put  on  its  handle, 
and  it  was  still  kept  at  work.  ("  Sic  vos 
non  vobis.") 

9.  PROVERBS  DRAWN  FROM  NATUBB. 

The   dawn  comes  twice  to  no  man. 

To-day  is  the  elder  brother  of  to-mor- 
row, and  a  copious  deer  is  the  elder 
brother  of  the  rain. 

One  day's  rain  makes  up  for  many 
day's  drought.  ("  It  never  rains  but  it 
pours.") 

When  the  rain  beat  upon  the  parrot, 
the  woodcock  rejoiced,  thinking  that  bis 
red  tail  was  spoiled,  but  the  rain  only 
increased  its  beauty. 

The  sprout  of  the  iroko  tree,  must  be 
plucked  while  it  is  yet  tender.  ("As 
the  twig  is  bent,"  &c.) 

The  parasite  (vine)  claims  relationship 
with  every  tree. 

To  be  trodden  upon  here,  to  be  trod- 
den upon  there,  is  the  fate  of  the  palm- 
nut  in  the  road. 

Unless  the  tree  falls,  one  will  never  get 
at  the  branches. 

No  one  should  ask  the  fish,  of  what 
happens  in  the  plain,  nor  the  rat  of  what 
happens  in  the  water. 

It  was  the  death  of  the  fish,  which  in- 
troduced it  to  the  palace. 
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The  rat  said,  I  am  less  angry  with  the 
man  who  killed  me,  than  with  him  who 
dashed  me  on  the  ground  afterwards. 
("  Adding  insult  to  injury.") 

The  ajaoj  is  neither  rat  nor  bird. 
(Said  of  persons  who  are  *'  neither  one 
thing  nor  the  other," — **  neither  fish, 
flesh,  nor  good  red-herring  I") 

When  the  hawk  hovers,  the  poulterer 
looks  uneasy. 

It  is  easy  to  cut  up  a  dead  elephant. 

If  the  agiliti  (or  guana),  will  die  to- 
morrow for  want  of  water,  rain  will 
surely  come  to-morrow.  ("Man's  ex- 
tremity is  God's  opportunity.") 

If  you  abuse  the  ettu^  you  give,the  awo 
the  head-aclie.  {i,  e.  Persons  feel  slights 
cast  upon  their  relatives; — these  being 
two  birds  of  the  same  genus.) 

Conquer  the  aghalle^  you  must  conquer 
the  arabi.  (Two  insects  always  found 
together.) 

The  veranda  in  the  house  of  a  tor- 
toise, will  not  accomodate  a  guest.  (The 
veranda  being  the  projecting  part  of 
the  shell.    Said  of  inhospitable  persons.) 

When  the  fox  dies,  no  fowl  mourns ; 
for  the  fox  rears  no  chickens. 

When  the  fish  is  killed,  his  tail  is  in- 
serted in  his  own  mouth.  (Applied  to 
one  who  suffers  for  his  (Twn  misdeeds.) 

When  fire  burns  in  the  fields,  the  flakes 
fly  to  the  town. 

The  crow  was  going  to  Ibara;  a  breeze 
sprung  up  behind.  This  will  help  me 
along  famously,  said  the  crow. 

He  is  a  fool  who  cannot  lift  an  ant, 
and  yet  tries  to  lift  an  elephant.  ("  Strain 
at  a  gnat,"  &c.) 

8.  PROVERBS   SHOWING   A  FEELING  FOR 
NATURAL  BEAUTY. 

Behind  and  before,  the  butterfly  praises 
God,  yet,  when  touched,  it  crumbles  like 
a  cinder. 

Heaven  and  earth  are  two  large  cala- 
bashes, which,  being  shut  (together),  can 
never  be  opened. 

There  is  no  market  in  which  the  dove 
with  the  prominent  breast  has  not 
traded  (alluding  t^)  the  shape  of  the  cow- 
ries used  as  money). 

Twinkling,  twinkling,  twinkling  stars; 
like  so  many  chickens  behind  the  moon. 

The  mock-bird  says — I  sing  200  songs 
in  the  morning,  200  at- noon,  and  200  in 
the  afternoon,  and  yet  I  sing  many 
frolicsome  notes  for  my  own  amusement. 

[The  proverbs  abound  in  evidences  of 
observation  of  animal  peculiarities.  We 
also  find  striking   descriptive  phrases. 


such  as  Se-orum^  the  setting  sun,  when  it 
appears  like  a  globe.  Eni-awen^  the 
flickering  appearance  of  a  rarefied  atmo- 
sphere under  sunshine,  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed from  an  underground  fire  made  by 
the  tortoise  to  kill  Uie  trees  by  burning 
the  roots.] 

4.  COMMERCIAL  PROVRRBS. 

The  trader  never  confesses  that  he  has 
sold  all  his  goods,  but,  when  asked,  will 
only  say,  **  Trade  is  a  little  better." — 
(Proverbs,  xx.,  14.) 

The  palm  of  the  hand  never  deceives 
one.    ("  A  birc\  in  the  hand,"  &c.) 

Men  think  the  poor  man  is  not  as  wise 
as  the  rich,  for  (they  say)  if  he  were  wise, 
why  is  he  poor  ?  (Oan  Wall  street  de- 
vise a  more  ingenious  defence  ?) 

He  is  as  persuasive  as  a  seller  of  oakes. 
(Sam  Slick  can  say  nothing  more  to  the 
point.) 

The  borrower,  who  does  not  pay,  gets 
no  more  money  lent  him. 

He  runs  into  debt,  who  cuts  up  a  pigeon 
to  sell  by  retail. 

A  man  walks  freely  before  his  defemer, 
when  he  knows  that  the  latter  has  not 
twenty  cowries  in  his  pocket.  (Quite  a 
new  modification  of  the  ^^  vacuus  can- 
tabit"  philosophy  I) 

A  gift  is  a  gift,  and  a  purchase  is  a 
purchase,  but  no  one  thanks  you  for 
"  I  sold  it  very  cheap." 

Aj6  (god  of  money)  often  passes  by 
the  first  caravan  that  arrives,  and  loads 
the  last  with  blessings.  (^^The  race  is 
not  to  the  swift,"  &c.) 

Inordinate  gain  makes  a  hole  in  .the 
pocket.  C^  He  earneth  wages  to  put  it 
into  a  bag  with  holes." — Hf^ggai,  i.,  6.) 

• 

6.  PROVERBS  OF  COMPASSION. 

The  wicked  man  would  not  treat  his 
own  child  as  he  treats  those  of  others. 

A  slave  is  not  a  block  of  wood  {lit^ 
child  of  a  tree).  When  a  slave  dies,  his 
mother  hears  nothing  of  it ;  yet  the  slave, 
too,  was  once  a  child  in  his  mother's 
house. 

Birth  does  not  differ  from  birth;  as 
the  freeman  was  born,  so  was  the  slave. 

The  aro  (a  sort  of  cripple)  is  the  porter 
at  the  gate  of  the  gods.  ("  They  also 
serve  who  only  stand  and  wait.") 

e.  MORAL  AND  RELIGIOUS  PROYERBS. 

All  mankind  aro  related  to  one  an- 
other. 

He  who  does  not  love  his  neighbor 
acts  maliciously. 
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Anger  does  nobody  good ;  patience  is 
the  best  of  disi)Ositions.  Anger  draws 
arrows  from  tlie  quiver ;  patience  draws 
kola-nuts  from  tlie  bag. 

The  okun  (a  reptile)  has  200  hands  and 
200  feet,  and  3'et  acts  gently. 

A  cutting  word  is  as  tough  as  a  bow- 
string; a  cutting  word  cannot  be  healed, 
though  a  wound  may. 

Covetousness  is  the  mother  of  unsatis- 
fied desire. 

Consideration  is  the  first-born,  cal- 
culation the  next,  wisdom  the  tliird. 

A  bribe  blinds  the  judge*s  eyes,  for 
bribes  never  speak  the  truth. 

Ho  who  has  committed"  a  secret  action, 
supposes  himself  the  subject  of  all  con- 
versation. 

He  who  despises  another  despises  him- 
self. Contempt  should  never  be  shown 
to  a  fellow  man. 

Wherever  a  man  goes  to  dwell,  his 
character  goes  with  him. 

Ho  is  to  be  feared  who  sends  you 
on  a  message,  not  he  to  whom  you  are 
sent. 

Leave  the  battle  to  God,  and  rest  your 
head  upon  your  hand. 

So  plain  is  it  that  all  the  wit,  wisdom 
and  fancy,  all  the  observation  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  nation  are  crystallized 
into  this  aphoristic  form,  that  the  Yoruba 
phrase  for  a  wise  statesman  is  "  a  man 
who  understands  proverbs."  These  say- 
ings form  an  unwritten  code  of  law  and 
ethics,  and  afford  a  perpetual  replenish- 
ment to  the  thoughts  of  common  men. 
"  A  proverb,"  the  natives  say,  "  is  the 
horse  of  ccmversation ;  when  the  con- 
versation flags,  a  proverb  revives  it." 
Nor  are  those  sayings  traditional  only, 
but  are  coined  readily  by  the  people  for 
immediate  use.  In  every  way  they  love 
the  encounter  of  keen  wits.  When 
families  are  seated  in  the  moonlight,  on 
summer  evenings,  in  the  favorite  open 
court  which  forms  the  centre  of  every 
habitation,  after  the  fairy  tales  are 
exhausted,  the  lighter  entertainment  of 
riddles  begins;  "What  is  that  small 
confined  room  which  is  filled  with  pins? 
The  mouth  and  teeth."  "What  is  that 
little  steep  hill  that  nobody  can  climb? 
An  e^gy  "  What  is  that  which  any  one 
can  divide,  but  no  one  can  see  where  it 
has  been  divided  ?  Water."  And  after 
every  success  or  failure,  follow  bursts  of 
African  laughter  more  inextinguishable 
than  the  Homeric,  to  convulse  the  sultry 
air. 

A  word,  finally,  in  regard  to  the  more 
practical   fa«ultics   of  this   interesting 


race.  It  is  a  singular  fact,  yet  proved  bj 
ample  testimony,  that  the  Yorubans,  in 
common  with  all  the  western  Africana, 
possess,  in  a  high  degree,  those  two 
qualities  which  we  claim  as  especiallj 
American — ^mechanical  ingenuity  and 
commercial  enterprise.  Their  markets, 
as  above  described,  prove  the  just  claim, 
and  all  eye-witnesses  confirm  it.  *'  Tra- 
vellers all  agree"  (says  a  writer  in  Hant^s 
Merchant's  Magazine  for  July,  1852^ 
"  that  these  nations  exhibit  a  remarkable 
degree  of  genius  for  mechanics."  "The 
palm-tree  is  applied  among  them,"  he 
adds,  "to  no  less  than  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  different  uses."  "In  most 
towns  in  this  region,"  says  John  Duncan, 
"  the  mechanic  is  very  much  esteemed 
on  account  of  his  craft,  but  especially 
the  blacksmith,  who,  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, is  called  a  cunning  man^  ranking 
next  to  the  fetish-man  or  priest." 

To  the  mercantile  character  of  these 
races,  the  most  emphatic  testimony  is 
borne  by  Captain  William  Allen,  in  his 
narrative  of  the  ill-fated  Niger  expedi- 
tion. 

"The  strongest  characteristic  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Africa  is 
the  love  of  traffic ;  it  is,  indeed,  tlie  rul- 
ing passion,  whicli,  if  rightly  developed, 
may  become  the  instrument  for  raising 
them  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Every 
town  has  a  market,  generally  once  in 
four  days;  but  the  principal  feature  is 
in  the  large  fairs  held  at  different  points 
on  the  river,  about  once  a  fortnight,  for 
what  nray  be  called  their  foreign  trade, 
or  intercourse  with  neighboring  nations. 
They  are  professedly  held  sacred,  what- 
evcF-  wars  may  bo  in  the  land.  (Narra- 
tive I.,  898.) 

"Kings,  priests,  warriors,  down  to  the 
meanest  slaves,  all  are  traders  in  Africa; 
and  dthough  this  ruling  prq)en8ity  has 
been  perverted  to  the  woret  of  purposes, 
it  may  be  turned  to  the  best. 

"The  several  expeditions  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  have  proved  that  the 
people  there  are  far  from  being  devoid 
of  civilization.  That  they  have,  in  fact, 
institutions  and  tendencies  which,  if 
fully  developed,  would  aid  much  in 
healing  the  wounds  which  have  been 
inflicted  by  tlie  perversion  of  them. 
They  have  justice,  which  lends  its  hal- 
lowed name  to  the  worst  of  purposes; 
and  they  have  commerce,  which  is 
absorbed  by  the  most  ruinous  of  all 
speculations — the  sale  of  their  fellows." 
(II.,  430.) 

"Nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than 
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onr  assumption,  that  the  natives  of 
Africa  are  devoid  of  civilization.  It  is 
true  that  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  principally  at  the  mouths 
of  large  rivers,  where  they  have  had 
j>roh  pudor,  most  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  are,  indeed,  deserving  the  name 
of  savages.  ♦  ♦  ♦  It  is^  hawevery 
very  different  the  farther  we  go  into  the 
interior:'    (I.,  391.) 

We  regret  to  find,  in  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  John  Duncan,  of  the  Life  Guard 
(London,  184:7),  the  suspicion  of  the  slave 
trading  cast  even  upon  the  Ohristianized 
natives  of  Abeokuta;  although,  we  must 
use  some  caution  in  accepting  the  con- 
clusions of  a  witness,  who  asserts  of  the 
largest  slave-dealer  in  western  Africa, 
that  "a  more  generous  and  benevolent 
man  never  existed."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
it  is  certain  tliat  it  must  require  cen- 
turies of  purer  missionary  effort  than 
any  which  Christendom  has  yet  put 
forth,  to  overcome  the  ruin  which 
Christendom  causes,  every  year,  by  its 
horrible  commerce  with  western  Africa. 
Commerce,  usually  the  first  oivilizer  of 
nations,  here  only  leads  the  native  races 
deeper  into  barbarism.  As  inland  trees 
droop  and  wither,  where  the  sea-fogs 
reach  them,  so,  where  the  slave-trade 
creeps  up   from    the    sea-board,  there 


a<?ricultiire  withers,  invention  droops, 
and  all  human  feeling  dies.  Let  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  send  its 
devoted  apostles  to  convert  their  four 
hundred  to  a  nominal  Christianity ;  there 
is  a  mightier  opponent  than  all  native 
heathenism,  to  be  met.  Christendom 
hires  all  western  Africa  to  fight  one  end- 
less and  bloody  war,  simply  to  supply 
the  slave-ships  with  new  human  victims. 
For  this  fiendish  service — which  would 
stain  the  purity  of  whitest  silver,  or  un- 
tarnished gold,  if  used  in  the  bargaining 
— Christendom  pays  in  Rum  and  Gun- 
powder :  the  price  being  a  sufiicient  ill, 
without  the  merchandise,  or  the  mer- 
chandise without  the  price.  And  finally, 
to  add  one  crowning  horror,  beyond  the 
range  of  ordinary  woe,  the  chief  agency 
in  the  monstrous  traffic  is  given  to 
women,  and  to  that  very  race  of  women 
whose  spontaneous  beneficence  Mungo 
Park  has  made  immortal.  In  presence 
of  these  facts,  what  hope  from  the  mere 
agency  of  missionaries  for  western 
Africa?  "Physician  heal  thyself." 
Even  while  we  write,  some  new  incur- 
sion of  this  terrible  soldiery  may  have 
prostrated  the  final  strongholds  of  the 
lorubas,  and  of  all  their  poetry  and  phi- 
losophy, these  pages  may  be  the  last 
memorial. 


ISRAEL  POTTER;  OR,  FIFTY  YEARS  OF  EXILE. 
(Oontinued  from  page  290.) 


CHAPTER  Xra. 

HIS  xscAPB  raon  thb  housh,  wrra  ▼▲rious  aotm>» 
TURis  jroLLOiruio. 

F!  started  at  the  funereal  aspect  of  the 
room,  into  which,  since  he  last  stood 
there,  undertakers  seemed  to  have  stolen. 
The  curtains  of  the  window  were  fes- 
tooned with  long  weepers  of  crape.  The 
four  corners  of  the  red  cloth  on  the 
round  table  were  knotted  with  crape. 

Knowing  nothing  of  these  mournful 
customs  of  the  country,  nevertheless,  Is- 
raePs  instinct  whispered  him,  that  Squire 
Woodcock  lived  no  more  on  this  earth. 
At  once,  the  whole  three  days'  mystery 
was  made  clear.  But  what  was  now  to 
be  done?  Uis  friend  must  have  died 
very  suddenly;  most  probably,  struck 
down  in  a  fit,  from  which  he  never  more 
rose.     With  him  had  perished  all  know- 


ledge of  the  fact  that  a  stranger  was  im- 
mured in  the  mansion.  If  discovered 
then,  prowling  here  in  the  inmost  priva- 
cies of  a  gentleman's  abode,  what  would 
befal  the  wanderer,  already  not  unsus- 
pected in  the  neighborhood  of  some  un- 
derhand guilt  as  a  fugitive  ?  If  he  ad- 
hered to  the  strict  truth,  what  could  he 
oflfer  in  his  own  defence  without  convict- 
ing himself  of  acts,  which,  by  Englisli 
tribunals,  would  be  accounted  fiagitious 
crimes  ?  Unless,  indeed,  by  involving 
the  memory  of  the  deceased  Squire 
Woodcock  in  his  own  self-acknowledged 
proceedings,  so  ungenerous  a  charge 
should  result  in  an  abhorrent  refusal  to 
credit  his  extraordinary  tale,  whether  as 
referring  to  himself  or  another ;  and  so 
throw  him  open  to  still  more  grievous 
suspicions? 
While  wrapped  in  these  dispiriting 
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reveries,  he  heard  a  step  not  very  far  off 
in  the  passage.  It  seemed  approaching. 
Instantly  he  flew  to  the  jamb,  which  re- 
mained unclosed;  and  disappearing 
within,  drew  the  stone  after  him  by  the 
iron  knob.  Owing  to  his  hurried  vio- 
lence, the  jamb  closed  with  a  dull,  dismal 
and  singular  noise.  A  shriek  followed 
from  witliin  tlie  room.  In  a  panic,  Is- 
rael fled  up  the  dark  stairs;  and  near  the 
top,  in  his  ea^ernesji,  stumbled,  and  fell 
back  to  the  last  step  with  a  rolling  din, 
which  reverberated  by  the  arch  over- 
head smote  tlirough  and  through  the 
wall,  dying  away  at  last  indistinctly,  like 
low  muftled  thunder  among  the  clefts  of 
deep  hills.  When  raising  himself  in- 
stantly, not  seriously  bruised  by  his  fall, 
Israel  intently  listened; — the  echoing 
sounds  of  his  descent  were  mingled  with 
added  shrieks  from  within  the  room. 
They  seemed  some  nervous  female's,  al- 
armed by  what  must  have  appeared  to 
her  supernatural  or  at  least  unaccounta- 
ble noises  in  the  wall.  Directly  he  heard 
other  voices  of  alarm  undistinguishably 
commingled,  and  tliea,  they  retreated  to- 
gether, and  all  again  was  still. 

Recovering  from  his  first  amazement, 
Israel  revolved  these  occurrences.  No 
creature  now  in  the  house  knows  of  the 
cell,  thought  he.  Some  woman, — the 
housekeeper,  perhaps, — first  entered  the 
room  alone.  Just  as  she  entered,  the 
jamb  closed.  The  sudden  report  made  her 
shriek  ;  then,  afterwards,  the  noise  of 
my  fall  prolonging  itself,  added  to  her 
fright,  while  her  repeated  shrieks  brought 
every  soul  in  the  house  to  her;  who, 
aghast  at  seeing  her  lying  in  a  pale  faint, 
it  may  be,  like  a  corpse,  in  a  room  hung 
with  crape  for  a  man  just  dead,  they  also 
shrieked  out;  and  then  with  blended 
lamentations  they  bore  the  fainting  per- 
son away.  Now  this  will  follow;  no 
doubt  it  has  followed  ere  now  : — they 
believe  that  the  woman  saw  or  heard 
the  spirit  of  Squire  Woodcock,  Since  I 
"seem  then  to  understand  how  all  these 
strange  events  have  occurred;  siuc^  I 
seem  to  know  that  they  have  plain  com- 
mon causes;  I  begin  to  feel  cool  and 
calm  again.  Let  me  see.  Yes.  I  have 
it.  By  means  of  the  idea  of  the  ghost 
prevailing  among  the  frightened  hous- 
hold  ;  by  that  means,  I  will  this  very 
night  make  good  my  escape.  If  I  can 
but  lay  hands  on  some  of  the  late  Squire's 
clothing — if  but  a  coat  and  hat  of  his — 
I  shall  be  certain  to  succeed.  It  is  not 
too  early  to  begin  now.  They  will 
hardly  come  back  to  the  room  in  a  hurry. 


I  will  return  to  it,  and  see  what  I  en 
find  to  serve  my  purpose.  It  is  the 
S<]uire's  private  closet ;  hence  it  Is  not, 
unlikely  that  here  some  at  least  of  Lis' 
clothing  will  be  found. 

With  these  thoughts,  be  cantioiislj 
sprung  the  iron  under  foot,  peeped  in, 
and  seeing  all  clear,  boldly  re-entered  Hmt 
apartment.  He  went  straight  to  a  hi^h, 
narrow  door  in  the  opposite  wall.  Th% 
key  was  in  the  lock.  Opening  the  door, 
there  hung  several  coats,  small  clothes, 
pairs  of  silk  stockings,  and  hats  of  the 
deceased.  With  little  diflSculty  Israel 
selected  from  these  the  complete  sait  in 
which  he  had  last  seen  his  once  joTial 
friend.  Carefully  closing  the  door,  and 
carrying  the  suit  with  him,  he  was  re- 
turning towards  the  chimney,  when  be 
saw  the  Squire's  silver-headed  oane  lean- 
ing against  a  comer  of  the  wainscot. 
Taking  this  also,  he  stole  back  to  his 
cell. 

Slipping  off  his  own  clothing,  he  deli- 
berately arrayed  himself  in  the  borrow- 
ed raiment;  silk  small-clothes  and  all; 
then  |)Ut  on  the  cocked  hat,  grasped  the 
silver-headed  cane  in  his  right  hand,  and 
moving  his  small  shaving  glass  slowly 
up  and  down  before  him,  so  as  by  piece 
meal  to  take  in  his  whole  figure,  felt  con- 
vinced that  he  would  w^ell  pass  for  Sqnire 
Woodcock's  genuine  phantom.  But  after 
the  first  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  with 
his  anticipated  success  had  left  him,  it 
was  not  without  some  superstitious  em- 
barrassment that  Israel  felt  himself  en- 
cased in  a  dead  man's  broadcloth  ;  nay, 
in  the  very  coat  in  which  the  deceased 
had  no  doubt  fallen  down  in  his  fit.  By 
degrees  he  began  to  feel  almost  as  unre^ 
and  shadowy  as  the  shade  w^hose  part  he 
intended  to  enact. 

Waiting  h)ng  and  anxiously  till  dark- 
ness came,  and  then  till  he  thought  it 
was  fairly  midnight,  he  stole  back  into 
the  closet,  and  standing  for  a  moment 
uneasily  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  think- 
ing over  all  the  risks  he  might  run,  he 
lingered  till  he  felt  himself  resolute  and 
cairn.  Then  groping  for  the  door,  lead- 
ing into  the  hall,  put  his  hand  on  the 
knob  and  turned  it.  But  the  door  refus- 
ed to  budge.  Was  it  locked  ?  the  key 
was  not  in.  Turning  the  knob  once 
more,  and  holding  it  8t»,  he  pressed  firm- 
ly against  the  door.  It  did  not  move. 
More  firmly  still,  when  suddenly  it  burst 
oi)en  with  a  loud  crackling  report.  Being 
cramped,  it  had  stuck  in  the  sill.  Less 
than  three  seconds  passed,  when,  as  Is- 
rael was  groping  his  way  down  the  long 
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wide  hall  towards  the  large  staircase  at 
its  opposite  end,  he  heard  confused  har- 
rying noises  from  the  neighboring  rooms, 
and  in  another  instant  several  persons, 
mostly  in  night-dresses,  appeared  at  their 
ohamber-doors,  thrusting  out  alarmed 
faces,  lit  by  a  lamp  held  by  one  of  the 
number,  a  rather  elderly  lady  in  widow's 
weeds,  who,  by  her  appearance,  seemed 
to  have  just  risen  from  a  sleepless  chair, 
instead  of  an  oblivious  couch.  IsraeVs 
heart  beat  like  a  hammer ;  his  face  tam- 
ed like  a  sheet.  But  bracing  himself 
pulling  his  hat  lower  down  over  his  eyes, 
settling  his  head  in  the  collar  of  his  coat, 
he  advanced  along  the  defile  of  wildly 
staring  faces.  He  advanced  with  a  slow 
and  stately  step ;  looked  neither  to  the 
right  nor  the  left;  but  went  solemnly 
forward  on  his  now  faintly  illuminated 
way,  sounding  his  cane  on  the  floor  as  he 
passed.  The  faces  in  the  doorways 
curdled  his  blood,  by  their  rooted  looks. 
Glued  to  the  spot,  they  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  motion.  Each  one  was  silent  as 
he  advanced  towards  him  or  her ;  but  as 
lie  left  each  individual,  one  after  another, 
behind,  each  in  a  frenzy  shrieked  out, 
"  the  Squire,  the  Squire !"  As  he  pass- 
ed the  lady  in  the  widow's  weeds,  she 
fell  senseless  and  crosswise  before  him. 
But  forced  to  be  immutable  in  his  pur- 
pose, Israel  solemnly,  stepping  over  her 
prostrate  form,  marched  deliberately  on. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  he  had  reached 
the  main  door  of  the  mansion,  and  with- 
drawing tlie  chain  and  bolt,  stood  in  the 
open  air.  It  was  a  briglit  moonlight 
night.  He  struck  slowly  across  the  open 
grounds  towards  the  sunken  fields  be- 
yond. AVhen  midway  across  the  grounds, 
he  turned  towards  the  mansion,  and  saw 
three  of  the  front  windows  filled  with 
white  faces,  gazing  in  terror  at  the  won- 
derful spectre.  Soon  descending  a  slope, 
he  disappeared  from  their  view. 

Presently  he  came  to  hilly  land  in 
meadow,  whose  grass  having  been  lately 
cut,  now  lay  dotting  the  slope  in  cocks ; 
a  sinuous  line  of  creamy  vapor  mean- 
dered through  the  lowlands  at  the  base 
of  the  hill ;  while  beyond  was  a  dense 
grove  of  dwarfish  trees,  with  here  and 
there  a  tall  tapenng  dead  trunk,  peeled 
of  the  bark,  and  overpeering  the  rest. 
The  vapor  wore  the  semblance  of  a  deep 
stream  of  water,  imperfectly  descried; 
the  grove  looked  like  some  closely-clus- 
tering town  on  its  banks,  lorded  over  by 
spires  of  churches. 

The  whole  scene  magically  reproduced 
to  our  adventurer  the  aspect  of  Bimker 


Hill,  Charles  River,  and  Boston  town,  on 
the  well-remembered  night  of  the  16th 
of  June.  The  same  season;  the  same 
moon^  the  same  new-mown  hay  on  the 
shaven  sward ;  hay  which  was  scraped 
together  during  the  night  to  help  pack 
into  the  redoubt  so  hurriedly  thrown  up. 

Acted  on  as  if  by  enchantment,  Israel 
sat  down  on  one  of  the  cocks,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  reverie.  But,  worn  out  by 
long  loss  of  sleep,  his  reveries  would 
have  soon  merged  into  slumber's  still 
wilder  dreams,  had  he  not  rallied  him- 
self, and  departed  on  his  way,  fearful  of 
forgetting  himself  in  an  emergency  like 
the  present.  It  now  occurred  to  him 
that,  well  as  his  disguise  had  served  him 
in  escaping  from  the  mansion  of  Squire 
Woodcock,  that  disguise  might  Vitally 
endanger  him  if  he  should  be  discovered 
in  it  abroad.  He  might  pass  for  a  ghost 
at  night,  and  among  the  relations  and 
immediate  friends  of  the  gentleman  de- 
ceased ;  but  by  day,  and.  among  indif- 
ferent persons,  he  ran  no  small  risk  of 
being  apprehended  for  an  entry-thief. 
He  bitterly  lamented  his  omission  in  not 
pulling  on  the  Squire's  clothes  over  his 
own,  so  that  he  might  now  have  reap- 
peared in  his  former  guise. 

As  meditating  over  this  difficulty,  he 
was  passing  alonff,  suddenly  he  saw  a 
man  in  black  standing  right  in  his  path, 
about  fif^y  yards  distant,  in  a  field  ofi 
some  growing  barley  or  wheat.  The 
gloomy  stranger  was  standing  stock-still ; 
one  outstretched  arm,  with  weird  inti- 
mation pointing  towards  the  deceased 
Squire's  abode.  To  the  brooding  soul  of 
the  now  desolate  Israel,  so  strange  a 
sight  roused  a  supernatural  suspicion. 
His  conscience  morbidly  reproaching  him 
for  the  terrors  he  had  bred  in  making 
his  escape  from  the  house ;  he  seemed  to 
see  in  Uie  fixed  gesture  of  the  stranger 
something  more  than  humanly  signifi- 
cant. But  somewhat  of  his  intrepidity 
returned ;  he  resolved  to  test  the  appa- 
rition. Oomposing  itself  to  the  same 
deliberate  stateliness  with  which  it  had 
paced  the  hall,  the  phantom  of  Squire 
Woodcock  firmly  advanced  its  cane,  and 
marched  straight  forward  towards  the 
mysterious  stranger. 

As  he  neared  him,  Israel  shrunk.  The 
dark  coat-sleeve  flapped  on  the  bony 
skeleton  of  the  unknown  arm.  The  face 
was  lost  in  a  sort  of  ghastly  blank.  It 
was  no  living  man. 

But  mechanicallycontinuing  his  course, ' 
Israel  drew  still  nearer  and  saw — ^a  scare- 
crow. 
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AN  KNOOTTXTEB  OF  GHOSTS. 

ITot  a  little  relieved  by  the  discovery, 
our  adventurer  paused,  more  particu- 
larly to  survey  so  deceptive  an  object, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  constructed 
on  the  most  eflacient  principles ;  probably 
by  some  broken  down  wax-figure  cos- 
tumer.  It  comprised  the  complete  ward- 
robe of  a  scare-crow,  namely ;  a  cocked 
hat,  bunged;  tattered  coat;  old  velveteen 
breeches;  and  long  worsted  stockings, 
fiill  of  holes ;  all  stuffed  very  n^ely  with 
straw,  and  skeletoned  by  a  frame- work 
of  poles.  There  was  a  great  flapped 
pocket  to  the  coat — which  seemed  to 
fiavo  been  some  laborer's — standing  in- 
vitingly open.  Putting  his  hands  in, 
Israel  drew  out  the  lid  of  an  old  tobacco- 
box,  the  broken  bowl  of  a  pipe,  two  rusty 
nails,  and  a  few  kernels  of  wheat.  This 
reminded  him  of  the  Squire's  pockets. 
Trying  them,  he  produced  a  handsome 
handkerchief,  a  spectacle-case,  with  a 
purse  containing  some  silver  and  gold, 
anujunting  to  a  little  more  than  five 
pounds.  Such  is  the  difference  between 
the  contents  of  the  pockets  of  scare-crows 
and  the  pockets  of  well-to-do  squires. 
Ere  donning  his  present  habiliments, 
Israi^l  had  not  omitted  to  withdraw  his 
own  money  from  his  own  coat,  and  put 
it  in  tlio  pocket  of  his  own  waistcoat, 
which  ho  had  not  exchanged. 

liOoking  upon  the  scare-crow  more 
attentively,  it  struck  him  that,  miserable 
as  its  wardrobe  was,  nevertheless  here 
was  a  chance  for  getting  rid  of  the  un- 
snitableand  perilous  clothes  of  the  Squire. 
No  other  available  opportunity  might 
present  itself  for  a  time.  Before  he  en- 
countered any  living  creature  by  day- 
light, another  suit  must  somehow  be  had. 
His  exchange  with  the  old  ditcher,  after 
his  escjipe  from  the  inn  near  Portsmouth, 
had  famiharized  liim  with  the  most  de- 
plorable of  wardrobes.  AVell,  too,  he 
knew,  and  had  experienced  it,  that  for  a 
man  desirous  of  avoiding  notice,  the 
more  wretched  the  clothes  the  better. 
I'or  who  does  not  shun  the  scurvy  wretch. 
Poverty,  advancing  in  battered  hat  and 
lamentable  coat? 

Without  more  ado,  slipping  off  the 
Squire's  raiment,  he  donned  the  scare- 
crow's, after  carefully  shaking  out  the 
hay,  wliich,  from  many  alternate  soak- 
inirs  and  bakings  in  rain  and  sun,  had 
become  (iiiito  broken  up,  and  would  have 
been  almost  dust,  were  it  not  for  the 
mildew  which  damped  it.  But  sullicient 
of  this  wretched  old  hay  remained  ad- 


hesive to  the  inside  of  the  breeches  and 
coat  sleeves,  to  produce  the  most  irritat- 
ing torment. 

The  grand  moral  question  now  came 
up,  what  to  do  with  the  purse  ?  Would 
it  be  dishonest  under  the  circumstances 
to  appropriate  that  purse  ?  Considering 
the  whole  matter,  and  not  forgetting 
that  he  had  not  received  from  the  gen- 
tleman deceased  the  promised  reward 
for  his  services  as  courier,  Israel  con- 
cluded that  he  might  justly  use  the  mo- 
ney for  his  own.  To  which  opinion 
surely  no  charitable  judge  will  demur. 
Besides,  what  should  he  do  with  the 
purse,  if  not  use  it  for  his  own?  It 
would  have  been  insane  to  have  returned 
it  to  the  relations.  Such  inysterioos 
honesty  would  have  but  resulted  in  his 
arrest  as  a  rehel,  or  rascal.  As  for  the 
Squire's  clothes,  handkerchief,  and  spec- 
tacle-case, they  must  be  put  c»ut  of  sight 
with  all  despatch.  So,  going  to  a  mo- 
rass not  remote,  Israel  sunk  them  deep 
down,  and  heaped  tufts  of  the  rank  sod 
upon  them.  Tlien  returning  to  the 
field  of  corn,  sat  down  under  the  lee  of 
a  rock,  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
where  the  scarecrow  had  stood,  think- 
ing which  way  he  now  had  best  direct  his 
steps.  But  his  late  ramble  coming  after 
so  long  a  deprivation  of  rest,  soon  pro- 
duced effects  not  so  easy  to  be  shaken 
off,  as  when  reposing  upon  the  haycock. 
He  felt  less  anxious  too,  since  changing 
his  apparel.  So  before  he  was  aware, 
he  fell  into  deep  sleep. 

When  he  awoke,  the  sun  was  well  up 
in  the  sky.  Looking  around  he  saw  a 
farm-laborer  with  a  pitch-fork  coming  at 
a  distance  into  view,  whose  steps  seemed 
bent  in  a  direction  not  far  from  the  spot 
where  he  lay.  Immediately  it  struck 
our  adventurer  that  this  man  must  be 
familiar  with  the  scarecrow;  perhaps 
had  himself  fashioned  it.  Should  he 
miss  it  then,  he  might  make  immediate 
search,  and  so  discover  the  thief  so  im- 
prudently loitering  upon  the  very  field  of 
his  operations. 

Waiting  until  the  man  momentarily 
disappeared  in  a  little  hollow,  Israel  ran 
briskly  to  the  identical  spot  where  the 
scarecrow  had  stood;  where,  standing 
stiflly  erect,  pulling  the  hat  well  over  his 
face,  and  thrnstin^  out  his  arm,  pointed 
steadfastly  towards  the  Squire's  abode, 
he  awaited  the  event.  S(M)n  the  man 
reappeared  in  siirht,  and  marching  right 
on,  paused  not  far  from  Israel,  and  gave 
him  an  one  earnest  look,  a.s  if  it  were  his 
daily  wont  to  satisfy  that  all  was  right 
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with  the  scarecrow.  No  sooner  was  the 
man  departed  to  a  reasonable  distance, 
than,  quitting  his  post,  Israel  struck 
across  the  fields  towards  London.  But 
he  had  not  yet  quite  quitted  the  field, 
when  it  occurred  to  him  to  turn  round, 
and  see  if  the  man  was  completely  out 
of  sight ;  when,  to  his  consternation,  ho 
saw  the  man  returning  towards  him, 
evidently  by  his  pace  and  gesture  in  un- 
mixed amazement.  The  man  must  have 
turned  round  to  look,  before  Israel  had 
done  so.  Frozen  to  the  ground,  Israel 
knew  not  what  to  do.  But,  next  mo- 
ment it  struck  him,  that  this  very  mo- 
tionlessness  was  the  least  hazardous 
plan  in  such  a  strait.  Thrusting  out  his 
arm  again  towards  the  house,  once  more 
he  stood  stodk-still,  and  again  awaited 
the  event. 

It  so  happened  that  this  time  in  point- 
ing towards  the  house,  Israel  unavoida- 
bly pointed  towards  the  advancing  man. 
Hoping  that  the  strangeness  of  this 
coincidence  might,  by  operating  on  the 
man's  superstition,  incline  him  to  beat 
an  immediate  retreat,  Israel  kept  cool 
as  ho  might.  But  the  man  proved  to 
bo  of  a  braver  metal  than  anticipated. 
In  passing  the  spot  where  the  scarecrow 
had  stood,  and  perceiving,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  mistake,  that  by  some  un- 
accountable agency  it  had  suddenly  re- 
moved itself  to  a  distance ;  instead  of 
being  terrified  at  this  verification  of  his 
worst  apprehensions,  the  man  pushed  on 
for  Israel,  apparently  resolved  to  sift  this 
mystery  to  tlie  bottom. 

Seeing  him  now  determinately  com- 
ing, with  pitchfork  valiantly  presented, 
Israel,  as  a  last  means  of  practising  on 
the  fellow's  fears  of  the  supernatural, 
suddenly  doubled  up  both  fists,  presenting 
them  savagely  towards  him  at  a  distance 
of  about  twenty  paces;  at  the  same 
time  showing  his  teeth  like  a  skulFs,  and 
demoniac.'illy  rolling  his  eyes.  The  man 
paused  bewildered ;  looked  all  round 
him ;  looked  at  the  springing  grain ;  then 
across  at  some  trees  ;  then  up  at  the 
sky ;  and  satisfied  at  last  by  those  obser- 
vatiou.<»,  that  the  world  at  large  had  not 
undergone  a  miracle  in  the  last  fifteen 
minutes,  resolutely  resumed  his  advance; 
the  pitchfork  like  a  boarding-pike  now 
aimed  full  at  the  breast  of  the  object. 
Seeing  all  his^  stratagems  vain,  Israel 
now  threw  hiiuself  into  the  original  atti- 
tude of  the  scarecrow,  and  once  again 
stood  immovable.  Abating  his  pace  by 
degrees  almost  to  a  mere  creep,  the  man 
at  last  came  within  three  feet  of  him, 


and  pausing,  gazed  amazed  into  Israel's 
eyes.  With  a  stern  and  terrible  expres- 
sion Israel  resolutely  returned  the  glance, 
but  otherwise  remained  like  a  statue; 
hoping  thus  to  stare  his  pursuer  out  of 
countenance.  At  last  the  man  slowly 
presented  one  prong  of  his  fork  towards 
Israel's  left  eye.  Nearer  and  nearer  the 
sharp  point  came ;  till  no  longer  capable 
of  enduring  such  a  test,  Israel  took  to 
his  heels  with  all  speed,  his  tattered 
coat-tails  streaming  behind  him.  With 
inveterate  purpose  the  man  pursued. 
Darting  bllhdly  on,  Israel  leaping  a  gate, 
suddeidy  found  himself  in  a  field  where 
some  dozen  laborers  were  at  work ;  who 
recognizing  the  scarecrow — an  old  ao- 
quaintance  of  theirs;  as  it  would  seem — 
lifted  all  their  hands  as  the  astounding 
apparition  swept  by,  followed  by  the 
man  with  the  pitchfork.  Soon  all  join- 
ed in  the  chase;  but  Israel  proved  to 
have  better  wind  and  bottom  than  any. 
Outstripping  the  whole  pack,  he  finally 
shot  out  of  their  sight  in  an  extensive 
park,  heavily  timbered  in  one  quarter. 
He  never  saw  more  of  these  people. 

Loitering  in  the  wood  till  nightfall,  he 
then  stole  out  and  made  the  best  of  his 
way  towards  the  house  of  that  good- 
natured  farmer  in  whose  corn-loft  he  had 
received  his  first  message  from  Squire 
Woodcock.  Rousing  this  man  up  a  httle 
before  midnight,  he  informed  him  some- 
what of  his  recent  adventures,  but  care- 
fully concealed  his  having  been  employed 
as  a  secret  courier,  together  with  his 
escape  from  Squire  Woodcock's.  All  he 
craved  at  present  was  a  meal.  The  meal 
being  over,  Israel  oflfered  to  buy  from 
the  farmer  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  and 
displayed  the  money  on  the  spot. 

**  Where  did  you  get  so  much  money?" 
said  his  entertmner  in  a  tone  of  surprise; 
"  your  clothes  here  don't  look  as  if  you 
had  seen  prosperous  times  since  you  left 
me.    Why,  you  look  like  a  scarecrow." 

"That  may  well  be,"  rephed  Israel 
very  soberly.  "  But  what  do  you  say  ? 
will  you  sell  me  your  suit  ? — here's  the 
cash." 

"  I  don't  know  about  it,"  said  the  far- 
mer, in  doubt ;  "  let  me  look  at  the  mo- 
ney. Ha  1 — a  silk  purse  come  out  of  a 
beggar's  pocket  I — Quit  the  house,  ras- 
cal, you've  turned  thief." 

Thinking  that  he  could  not  swear  to 
his  having  come  by  his  money  with 
absolute  honesty — since  indeed  the  case 
was  one  for  the  most  subtle  casuist — - 
Israel  knew  not  what  to  reply.  This 
honest  oonfusion  confirmed  the  farmer; 
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who  with  many  abusive  epithets  drove 
him  into  the  road ;  telling  him  that  he 
miglit  thank  himself  that  he  did  not 
arrest  him  on  the  spot. 

In  great  dolor  at  this  unhappy  repulse, 
Israel  trudged  on  in  the  moonlight  some 
threfe  miles  to  the  house  of  another 
friend,  who  also  had  once  succored  him 
in  extremity.  This  man  proved  a  very 
sound  sleeper.  Instead  of  succeeding  in 
rousing  him  by  his  knocking,  Israel  but 
succeeded  in  rousing  his  wife,  a  person 
not  of  the  greatest  amiability.  Raising 
the  sash,  and  seeing  so  shocking  a  pau< 
per  before  her,  the  woman  upbraided 
him  with  shameless  impropriety  in  ask- 
ing charity  at  dead  of  night,  in  a  dress 
so  improper  too.  Looking  down  at  his  de- 
plorable velveteens,  Israel  discovered  that 
his  extensive  travels  had  produced  a  great 
rent  in  one  loin  of  the  rotten  old  breeches, 
through  which  a  whitish  fragment  pro- 
ti'uded. 

Remedying  this  oversight  as  well  as  he 
might,  he  again  implored  the  woman  to 
wake  her  husband. 

**That  I  slian't!"  said  the  woman 
morosely.  "Quit  the  premises,  or  Til 
tlirow  something  on  ye." 

With  that,  she  brought  some  earthen- 
ware to  the  window,  and  would  have 
fulfilled  her  threat,  had  not  Israel  pru- 
dently retreated  some  paces.  Here  he 
entreated  the  woman  to  take  mercy  on 
his  plight^  and  since  she  would  not  waken 
her  husband,  at  least  throw  to  him 
(Israel)  her  husband's  breeches,  and  he 
would  leave  the  price  of  them,  with  his 
own  breeches  to  boot,  on  the  sill  of  the 
door. 

"  You  behold  how  sadly  I  need  them," 
said  he ;  "  for  heaven's  sake  befriend 
me." 

"Quit  the  premises!"  reiterated  the 
woman. 

"  The  breeches,  the  breeches !  here  is 
the  money,"  cried  Israel,  half  fmious 
with  anxiety. 

"  Saucy  cur,"  cried  the  woman,  some- 
how misunderstanding  him;  "do  you 
cunningly  taunt  me  with  wearing  the 
breeches  ?  begone!" 

Once  more,  poor  Israel  decamped,  and 
made  for  another  friend.  But  here  a 
monstrous  bull-dog,  indignant  that  the 
peace  of  a  quiet  family  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  so  outrageous  a  tatterdema- 
lion, flew  at  Israel's  unfortunate  coat, 
whose  rotten  skirts  the  brute  tore  com- 
pletely otf ;  leaving  the  coat  razeed  to  a 
spencer,  which  barely  came  down  to  the 
wearer's  waist.      In  attempting  to  drive 


the  monster  away,  Israel's  hat  fell  gS, 
upon  which  the  dog  pounced  with  the 
utmost  fierceness,  and  thrusting  both 
paws  into  it,  rammed  out  the  crown,  and 
went  snuffling  the  wreck  before  him. 
Recovering  the  wretched  hat,  Israel 
again  beat  a  retreat,  his  wardrobe  sorely 
the  worse  for  his  visits.  Not  only  was 
his  coat  a  mere  rag,  but  his  breeches, 
clawed  by  the  dog,  were  slashed  into 
yawning  gaps,  while  his  yellow  hair 
waved  over  the  top  of  the  crownlesB 
beaver,  like  a  lonely  tuft  of  heather  on 
the  Highlands. 

In  this  plight  the  morning  disooyered 
him  dubiously  skirmishing  on  the  on^ 
skirts  of  a  village. 

"  Ah  1  what  a  true  patriot  gets  for 
serving  his  country  1"  murmured  IsraeL 
But  soon  thinking  a  little  better  of  his 
case,  and  seeing  yet  another  house  whidi 
had  once  furnished  him  with  an  asylam, 
he  made  bold  to  advance  to  the  door. 
Luckily  he  this  time  met  the  man  him- 
self, just  emerging  from  bed.  At  first 
the  farmer  did  not  recognize  the  fugitiye; 
but  upon  another  look,  seconded  by 
Israel's  plaintive  appeal,  beckoned  him 
into  the  barn,  where  directly  our  adven- 
turer told  him  all  he  thought  prudent  to 
disclose  of  his  story;  ending  by  onoe 
more  ofiering  to  negotiate  for  breeches 
and  coat.  Having  ere  this,  emptied  and 
thrown  away  the  purse  which  had  played 
him  so  scurvy  a  trick  with  the  first 
farmer ;  he  now  produced  three  crown- 
pieces. 

"  Three  crown-pieces  in  your  pocket, 
and  no  crown  to  your  hat  1"  said  the 
farmer. 

"  But  I  assure  you,  my  friend,  rejoined 
Israel,"  that  a  finer  hat  was  never  worn, 
until  that  confounded  bull-dog  mined 
it." 

"  True,"  said  the  farmer.  "  I  for|ot 
that  part  of  your  story.  Well,  I  have  a 
tolerable  coat  and  breeches  which  I  will 
sell  you  for  your  money." 

In  ten  minutes  more,  Israel  was  equip- 
ped in  a  grey  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  not 
much  improved  by  wear,  and  breeches 
to  match.  For  half-a-crown  more,  he 
procured  a  highly  respectable-looking 
hat. 

"Now,  my  kind  friend,"  said  Israel, 
"  can  you  tell  me  where  Home  Tooke, 
and  John  Bridges  live  ?" 

Our  adventurer  thought  it  his  best 
plan  to  seek  out  one  or  other  of  those 
gentlemen,  both  to  report  proceedings, 
and  learn  confirmatory  tidings  concern- 
ing Squire  Woodcock,  touching  whose 
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ftite    he    did    not   liko    to    inquire    of 
others. 

*•  Home  Tooke  ?  What  do  yoxx  want 
with  Home  Tooke f*  said  the  farmer: 
"  He  was  Squire  "Woodcock's  friend, 
wasn't  he  ?  The  poor  Squire  1  Who 
would  have  thougiit  he'd  have  gone  off 
so  suddenly.  But  apoplexy  comes  like  a 
bullet." 

I  was  right,  thought  Israel  to  himself. 
"But  where  does  Home  Tooko  live?" 
he  demanded  again. 

"  He  once  lived  in  Brentford,  and  wore 
a  cassock  there.  But  I  hear  he's  sold 
out  his  living,  and  gone  in  his  surplice 
to  study  law  in  Luniion." 

This  wa^s  all  news  to  Israel,  who,  from 
various  amiable  remarks  he  had  heard 
from  Home  Tooke  at  the  Squire's,  little 
dreamed  he  was  an  ordained  clergyman. 
Yet  a  good-natured  English  clergyman 
translated  Lucian ;  another,  equally  good- 
natured,  wrote  Tristam  Shandy;  and  a 
third,  an  ill-natured  appreciatgr  of  good- 
natured  Rabelais,  died  a  dean;  not  to 
speak  of  others.  Thus  ingenious  and  in- 
genuous are  some  of  the  English  clergy. 

"  You  can't  tell  me,  then,  where  to 
find  Home  Tooke  ?"  said  Israel,  in  per- 
plexity. 

"  You'll  find  him,  I  suppose,  in  Lun- 
non." 

"  What  street  and  number?" 

"Don't  know.  Needle  in  a  hay- 
stack." 

"  Where  does  Mr.  Bridges  live?" 

"  Never  heard  of  any  Bridges,  except 
Lunnon  bridges,  and  one  Molly  Bridges 
in  Bridewell." 

So  Israel  departed ;  better  clothed,  but 
no  wiser  than  before. 

What  to  do  next  ?  He  reckoned  up 
his  money,  and  concluded  he  had  plenty 
to  carry  him  back  to  Doctor  Franklin  in 
Paris.  Accordingly,  taking  a  turn  to 
avoid  the  two  nearest  villages,  he  directed 
his  steps  towards  London,  where,  again 
taking  the  post  coach  for  Dover,  he  ar- 
rived on  the  channel  shore  just  in  time 
to  learn  tliat  the  very  coach  in  which  he 
rode  brought  the  news  to  the  authorities 
there  that  all  intercourse  between  the 
two  nations  was  indefinitely  suspended. 
The  characteristic  taciturnity  and  formal 
stolidity  of  his  fellow-travellers — all 
Englishmen,  mutually  nnacquainted  with 
each  other,  and  occupying  different  po- 
sitions in  life — having  prevented  nis 
sooner  hearing  the  tidings. 

Here  was  another  accumulation  of  mis- 
fortunes. All  visions  but  those  of  even- 
tual imprisonment  or  starvation  vanished 
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from  before  the  present  realities  of  poor 
Israel  Potter.  The  Brentford  gentleman 
had  flattered  him  with  the  prospect  of 
receiving  something  very  handsome  for 
his  services  as  courier.  That  hope  was 
no  more.  Doctor  Franklin  had  promised 
liim  his  good  offices  in  procuring  him  a 
passage  home  to  America.  Quite  out  of 
the  question  now.  The  sage  had  like- 
wise intimated  that  he  might  possibly 
see  him  some  way  remunerated  for  his 
sufferings  in  his  country's  cause.  An 
idea  no  longer  to  be  harbored.  Then 
Israel  recalled  the  mild  man  of  wisdom's 
words— "At  the  prospect  of  pleasure 
never  be  elated;  but  without  depression 
respect  the  omens  of  ill."  But  he  found 
it  as  difficult  now  to  comply,  in  all  re- 
spects, with  the  last  section  of  the  maxim, 
as  before  he  had  with  the  first. 

While  standing  wrapped  in  afflictive 
reflections  on  the  shore,  gazing  towards 
the  unattainable  coast  of  France,  a  plea- 
sant-looking cousinly  stranger,  in  sea- 
man's dress,  accosted  him,  and,  after 
some  pleasant  conversation,  very  civilly 
invited  him  up  a  lane  into  a  house  of 
rather  secret  entertainment.  Pleased  to 
be  befriended  in  this  his  strait,  Israel  yet 
looked  inquisitively  upon  the  man,  not 
completely  satisfied  with  his  good  inten- 
tions. But  the  other,  with  good-hu- 
mored violence,  hurried  him  up  the  lane 
into  the  inn,  when,  calling  for  some 
spirits,  he  and  Israel  very  affectionately 
drank  to  each  other's  better  health  and 
prosperity. 

"  Take  another  glass,"  said  the  stranger, 
affably. 

Israel,  to  drown  his  heavy-heartedness, 
complied.  The  liquor  began  to  take 
effect. 

"Ever  at  seat"  said  the  stranger, 
lightly. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  been  a  whaling." 

"  Ah  1"  said  the  other,  "  happy  to  hear 
that,  I  assure  you.  Jim  I  Bill  I"  And 
beckoning  very  quietly  to  two  brawny 
fellows,  in  a  trice  Israel  found  himself 
kidnapped  into  the  naval  service  of  the 
magnanimous  old  gentleman  of  Kew 
Gurdens — his  Royal  Majesty,  George  III. 

"Hands  off  1"  said  Israel,  fiercely,  as 
the  two  men  pinioned  him. 

"  Reglar  game-cock,"  said  the  cousinly- 
looking  man.  "  I  must  get  three  guineas 
for  cribbing  him.  Pleasant  voyage  to 
ye,  my  friend,"  and,  leaving  Israel  a  pri- 
soner, the  crimp,  buttoning  his  coat, 
sauntered  leisurely  out  of  the  inn. 

"  I'm  no  Englishman,"  roared  Israel, 
iu  a  foam. 
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"  Oh  I  that's  the  old  story,"  grinned 
his  gaolers.  "  Oome  along.  Theresa  no 
Englishmen  in  the  English  fleet.  All 
foreigners.  You  may  take  their  own 
word  tor  it." 

To  be  short,  in  less  than  a  week  Israel 
found  himself  at  Portsmouth,  and,  ere 
long,  a  fore-topman  in  liis  m^jesty^s  &hip 
of  Uie  line,  **  Unprincipled,"  scudding  be- 
fore the  wind  down  channel,  in  company 
with  the  "  Undaunted,"  and  the  "  Un- 
conquerable;"  all  three  haughty  Dons 
bound  to  the  East  Indian  waters  as  rein- 
forcements to  the  fleet  of  Sir  Edward 
Hughs. 


And  now,  we  might  shortly  Iiare  to 
record  oar  adventurer's  part  in  tho 
famous  engagement  oflf  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandel,  between  Admiral  Suffiien*» 
fleet  and  the  Englisli  squadron,  wore  it 
not  that  fate  snatched  him  on  the  thresh- 
old of  events,  and,  turning  him  abort 
round  whither  he  had  come,  sent  him 
back  congenially  to  war  against  England, 
instead  of  on  her  behalf.  Thus  repeatedly 
and  rapidly  were  the  fortunes  of  oar 
wanderer  planted,  torn  up,  traasplaDted, 
and  dropped  again,  hither  and  thither, 
according  as  the  Supreme  Disposer  of 
sailors  and  soldiers  saw  fit  to  appoint. 


POPULAR    SUPERSTITIONS    AND   BALLAD    LITERATURE 
OF    ENGLAND   IN    THE   MIDDLE   AGES. 


¥nAT  are  the  true  objects  of  history? 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the 
works  of  Guizot  and  Thierry,  Niebuhr 
and  Bunsen,  Arnold  and  Carlyle,  have 
awakened  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
and  all  the  thinking  world  now  joins  in 
the  inquiry,  How  may  the  lessons  tliat 
history  professes  to  teach  stand  us  in  the 
stead  of  experience  of  our  own  ? 

We  begin  to  perceive  that  all  history 
docs  not  consist  in  the  domestic  affairs 
of  monarchs,  in  the  battles  they  have 
fouglit,  in  the  alliances  that  they  con- 
tracted, in  tlie  meed  of  praise  or  censure 
that  they  won.  The  present  object  of 
historical  inquiry  is  the  peoples  history. 
We  desire  to  know  how  the  political 
changes  carried  on  by  intriguing  court 
favorites,  or  kings  at  the  head  of  armies, 
affected  their  condition  ;  we  would  fain 
trace  the  formation  of  national  character, 
the  gradual  rise  of  social  institutions,  and 
the  growth  of  opinions  popular  in  our 
own  day.  But  all  these  subjects  were 
of  little  interest  in  the  eyes  of  contem- 
porary chroniclers,  or  of  subsequent  com- 
pilers of  history  in  the  last  century,  and 
when  we  attempt  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency, we  discover,  to  our  astonish- 
ment, that  almost  the  only  sources 
whence  we  can  recover  what  is  lacking 
of  the  spirit  of  history,  are  the  legen<£ 
of  the  people,  and  their  laws. 

The  real  condition  of  a  population  is 
exhibited  without  disguise  in  the  civil 
remedies  that  have  been  framed  to  meet 
it;  a  fugitive  slave  law  proves  that  the 
popular  sentiment  in  favor  of  personal 
liberty  is  all-pervading  at  the  North; 


and  popular  ballads,  superstitions  and 
romances,  give  back  to  us  the  habits  of 
thought,  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of 
tlie  class  from  whence  they  sprang. 
■  The  glory  and  the  beauty  of  Aqglo- 
Saxon  literature  passed  away  with  Alfi«dy 
in  whom  ^^  the  scholar  and  the  man  out- 
shone the  king."  Before  bis  time,  Uie 
Anglo-Saxon  seems  to  have  been  more 
rich  in  literature  than  any  language  in 
Europe.  Into  it  flowed,  as  into  an  ocean^ 
the  tributary  legends  of  the  old  Norse 
sea-kings,  and  the  more  fanciful  legends 
of  poetic  Britanny  which  hfld  Oeltio 
superstitions  in^  common  with  the  rem- 
nants of  that  ancient  British  raoe,  the 
traces  of  whose  pagan  creed  still  linger 
among  the  peasantry  of  England  as  if 
indigenous  to  the  very  soil. 

The  hoar  old  poem  of  Beowulf  dates 
so  far  back  that  its  real  age  is  lost 
amongst  the  clouds  nnd  mists  of  tra- 
ditionary antiquity.  "It  ia,"  says  Mr. 
Longfellow,  "like  a  piece  of  ancient 
armor,  rusty  and  battered,  and  yet 
strong.  From  within  comes  a  voice,  ae- 
pulchral  as  if  tlie  ancient  annor  spoke, 
telling  a  straight-forward  narrative,  with 
here  and  there  the  boastful  speech  of  a 
rough  old  Dane,  reminding  one  of  those 
made  by  the  heroes  of  Homer." 

Ca3dmon,  the  monk  of  Whitby,  died 
before  the  reign  of  Alfred.  His  ]>oem  (a 
paraphrase  of  Scripture)  opens  with  the 
theme  of  Paradise  I^or^t.  The  fallen 
angels  hold  council  in  "swart  hell," 
where  Satan  liarangues  them,  proposing 
to  his  com[)anions  in  misfortune  the  con- 
quest of  the  world.  And  the  deacription 
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and  conception  of  Lucifer  bear  so  close  a 
resemblaace  to  the  grandest  of  all  poetical 
creations  in  the  Paradise  Lost,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first 
translation  of  Monk  OaBdmon's  poem  was 
made  into  English  by  one  of  our  earliest 
Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  wlio  wrote  under 
tlie  nnme  of  ^^Jnnius,"  and  lived  in 
Milton's  time. 

A  taste  for  literature  seems  to  have 
expired  under  the  rude  rule  of  the  Danish 
robber-kings/  Canute,  indeed,  seems  to 
have  been  willing  to  extend  a  scanty 
royal  patronage  to  the  verse  of  his  con- 
quered people,  but  the  drunken  Harolds 
and  llardicanutes  >vho  succeeded  him 
set  a  fashion  of  excess  and  debauchery 
which  found  its  way  from  the  camp  to 
the  court,  and  from  both4nto  the  cloister, 
corrupting  the  fountain-heads  of  learning, 
from  whence,  in  times  of  turbulence,  idl 
literature  sprung.  "  The  Anglo  Saxons,*' 
aays  William  of  Malmesbury,  a  man  not 
likely  to  be  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
conquering  race,  **had  long  before  the 
coming  of  the  Normans  give^up  all 
study  of  letters  or  religion^  And 
another  writer  of  that  period  tells  us 
**•  that  a  churchman  who  had  learned  his 
Latin  grammar  was  a  marvel." 

It  is,  therefore,  to  her  Norman  rulers 
tliat  England  iV  indebted  for  a  fresh  in- 
fusion of  vitality  into  her  literature. 
Normandy  had  borrowed  a  taste  for  po- 
lite learning  from  her  neighbor,  the 
romantic  Britanny ;  academies  and  eccle- 
siastical establishments  flourished  on  the 
Seine,  and  the  scholars  who  had  been 
bred  up  in  them  took  their  share  in  the 
enthusiasm  for  erudition  which  succeed- 
ed the  revival  of  letters  on  the  conti- 
nent—a revival  which  was  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  the  treasures  of  Ara- 
bian literature — an  introduction  thi'ough 
the  commentators  to  Aristotle  and  Plato 
— and  the  commencement  of  the  great 
controversy  between  realists  and  nomi- 
nalists in  scholastic  philosophy.  Learned 
men  were  found  in  sufficient  numbers  in 
the  cloisters  of  Normandy  to  fill  all  the 
chief  ufiices  in  the  church  of  the  Saxons. 
We  must  own,  in  justice  to  the  character 
of  William,  that  his  distribution  of  church 
patronage  reflects  lustre  on  his  reign; 
and,  under  the  guidance  of  such  prelates 
as  Lanfranc  and  Anselm,  England  began 
to  share  in  the  spirit  which  ^l  classes  of 
society  on  the  continent  at  tlwit  period 
displayed. 

Mo:*t  wonderful  monuments  have  been 


left  to  us  of  the  activity  and  energy 
of  those  times,  in  the  Gothic  structures 
— ^the  pride  of  the  Church  of  England — 
which  date  their  erection  almost  uni- 
versally from  the  days  of  the  Norman 
King. 

So  great  was  the  enthusiasm  for  such 
pious  works,  during  that  period,  that 
almost  the  entire  population  of  firitanny 
became  masons.^  Binding  themselves  by 
oath  to  bestow  their  time  and  skill  upon 
no  edifice  that  was  not  destined  to  the 
service  of  heaven,  they  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country  in  itinerant 
bands.  It  was  a  crusade  of  the  lower 
classes  against  religions  indifference  and 
barbarism!  It  is  not  probable,  how- 
ever, that  any  of  this  enthusiasm  had  at 
that  time  fonnd  its  way  into  the  hearts 
and  homes  of  the  Saxon  population.  The 
five  hundred  and  fifty-seven  cathedrals 
and  religious  houses,  which  owe  theii^ 
origin  to  the  reigns*  of  the  early  Nor- 
mans, added  architectural  embellishment 
to  the  rural  beauties  of  England,  but 
were  erected  by  Norman  workmen,  and 
endowed  by  Norman  funds.  It  is  even 
to  the  pioiis  liberality  of  the  invaders,  in 
providing  such  asylums  for  learning 
throughout  the  conntry,  that  England  £ 
indebted  for  that  large  body  of  con- 
temporary history,  compiled  by  Saxon 
chroniclers  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries,  whose  stores  of  interesting  in- 
formation are  destined,  during  the  pre- 
sent period  of  historical  interest,  to 
become  more  generally  known. 

The  fairy  mythologies  of  the  North  of 
Europe  claim  a  common  origin.  As  far 
as  we  can  look  into  the  mists  of  anti- 
quity, and  trace  the  literary  or  religious 
history  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  we  find 
an  universal  belief  in  the  Existence  of 
fiGuniliar  spirits,  known  amongst  the  pea- 
santry of  diflPerent  countries  by  the 
names  of  nickers,  brownies,  poulpicans^ 
hobgoblins,  and  elves.  '  What  the  exact 
origin  of  these  superstitions  may  have 
been,  it  is  now  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  certainty.  We  may  assign  it  to 
some  originid  tradition  (brought,  it  may 
be,  from  the  gates  of  Babel)  of  days 
when  the  '*  millions  of  spiritual  beings" 
who  *^  walk  the  earth"  were  manifest  to 
human  senses — ^when  Satan  tempted  our 
first  mother  in  Paradise — and  Adam  was 
permitted  to  hold  personal  intercourse 
with  God ;  or  think  with  a  modern 
writer*  on  these  subjects,  that  the  cha- 
racter and  form  of  the  unpremeditated 
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creations  of  man's  imagination  depend 
largely  upon  external  impressions,  so 
that  whereas  the  ferocity  of  Scandina- 
vian and  (Gothic  heroes  could  admit  into 
their  mystic  creed  no  beings  but  snch  as 
revelled  in  wounds,  drunkenness,  and 
blood — while  the  mountain  hunter,  fami- 
liar with  danger,  and  with  nature  in  her 
grandest  and  most  awful  forms,  peopled 
the  supernatural  world  with  fierce  ma- 
lignant demons;  ^^just  so,  the  solitary 
hermit  who,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  west- 
em  Christianity,  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
deserts  and  the  fens,  rude  inhospitable 
tracts,  could  conceive  them  to  bie  peo- 
pled by  nothing  but  demons.  But  to 
the  peaceftil  peasant,  on  whom  nature 
ever  smiled  in  joyous  mood,  she  was 
peopled  by  gay  harmless  spirits  who, 
like  himself,  loved  to  play  and  laugh. 
The  beings  he  feared  were  restricted  to 
mountains,  whose  heads  rose  in  the  dim 
distance,  or  their  visits  were  confined  to 
the  darkness  of  night.  Popular  super- 
gtitions  are  not  easily  removed ;  and  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  the  An- 
glo-Saxons did  not  cease  to  believe  in  the 
existence  and  operations  of  tlie  elves  and 
the  nickers,  the  ores  and  the  giants ;  nor 
did  they  cease  to  trust  in  the  effect  of 
charms  and  incantations,  or  to  revere 
wells  and  fountains.  The  preachers  of 
the  faith  of  tlie  Redeemer  saw  nothing 
in  that  faith  contrary  to  the  beliefs  that 
tliey  had  sucked  in  with  their  motlier's 
milk ;  for,  though  it  asserted  the  unity 
of  God,  it  did  not  deny  the  existence  of 
spirits.  The  belief  of  the  monks  them- 
selves in  those  spirits  will  account  for  the 
silence  with  which  they  are  passed  over 
hi  the  homilies  and  religious  discourses 
of  the  times.  When  they  preached 
against  heathenism,  they  broke  out  into 
declamations  against  the  heathen  prac- 
tices of  the  Greeks  and  Romans." 

This  is  scarcely  wonderful,  considering 
how  large  a  leaven  of  paganism  is  yet 
working  unsuspected  beneath  the  surface 
of  fashionable  Christianity  and  of  modem 
civilization.  If  we  unhesitatingly  con- 
demn the  superstitions  of  the  vulgar,  who 
connect  all  that  their  ignorance  finds  in- 
comprehensible with  supernatural  agen- 
cies, we  grant  a  ready  toleration  to  the 
paganism  of  the  educated,  who  have  im- 
*  bibed  from  classical  sources  a  code  of 
morality  far  better  suited  to  the  votaries 
of  Mare  and  Venus  than  to  the  "  pure  in 
heart"  and  "poor  in  spirit"  commended 
in  the  Grodpel ;  and  our  notions  of  a  su- 
perintending Providence  are  not  a  little 
founded  on  the  character  and  attributes 


of  that  divinity  whose  favor  was  the  aim 
of  cabals  and  intrigues  on  Olympus,  bot 
who,  having  once  sworn  in  his  wrath, 
never  swerved  from  its  decrees. 

During  the  later  period  of  Anglr- 
Saxon  dominion,  monkery  seems  not  t 
have  been  considered  a  vocation  of  re- 
speetahility — that  is,  it  was  littJe  counte- 
nanced by  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
who  sided  with  the  Crown  in  the  strug- 
gle between  the  secular  and  the  regular 
clergy;  and  it  derived  its  main  strength, 
as  well  as  its  support,  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people.  It  was  not  then  as  it  was 
under  the  feudal  system,  when  the  ^*  great 
republic,"  the  Church,  opened  her  arms 
to  men  of  talent,  whose  condition  allow- 
ed no  hope  of  distinction  in  any  other 
career;  when  the  peasant  mother,  who 
saw  in  her  best  beloved  son  indications 
of  energy  or  genius  which  fitted  him  tcir 
something  better  than  the  condition  of 
his  kindred,  hastened  to  devote  bim  to 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  and  might 
live  to  see  him  take  liis  seat  in  St.  Pet^s 
chair.  Still,  a  certain  distinction  was 
conferred  on  the  young  peasant,  by  the 
woollen  frock  and  cowl.  If  ambitions, 
he  became  a  member  of  a  powerful  body 
already  in  close  league  with  all-nsnrping 
Rome.  If  devout,  he  enjoyed  a  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity.  Retiring  into  lonely 
glens,  in  solitude  and  darkness,  he  had 
straggles  with  the  Evil  One;  and  dream- 
ing dreams,  and  seeing  visions,  he  soon 
became  an  object  of  veneration  to  those 
who  had  been  formerly  his  equals  and 
friends;  or,  if  only  inclined  by  na- 
ture to  self-indulgence  in  creature  com- 
forts, the  wealth  and  general  character 
of  the  large  fraternities  to  which  he 
bound  himself,  seemed  to  promise  him 
every  opportunity  of  leading  a  mere  ani- 
mal existence  at  his  ease.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  monastic  orders  could 
well  afford  to  make  light  of  the  little 
estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by 
court  circles,  or  amongst  the  military 
leaders  and  thanes.  The  St.  Guthlacs, 
St.  Botolfs,  and  Godrics  of  the  tenth, 
eleventh,  and  twelfth  centuries,  were 
mere  ignorant  peasants,  who,  having 
been  imbued  in  infancy  with  the  super- 
stitions of  their  condition,  carried  the 
same  belief  into  their  cells.  They  adopt- 
ed the  popular  stories,  and  turned  them 
into  s^nts'  legends ;  and  a  more  exten- 
sive knowledge  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
fairies  may,  perhaps,  be  gathered  from 
the  legends  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  saints 
than  all  other  books  can  afford.  In  this 
transformation,    the   elves,   wlien   mis- 
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chievously  inclined,  became  devils;  whea 
beneficent,  angels. 

The  imagination  of  a  devout  monk 
becoming  exalted  by  his  calling  and  by 
liis  residence  as  a  hermit  in  deserts  and 
sedgy  fens,  no  wonder  that  he  fancied 
himself  persoi^ally  engaged  in  contests 
with  the  devil ;  not  the  devil  of  the 
Bible,  nor  any  grand  poetical  conception, 
but  one  of  those  grotesque  hobgoblins 
with  which  his  pagan  n)refdthers  had 
peopled  the  hills  and  groves,  and  which 
his  own  creed  had  subsequently  trans- 
mogrified into  demons.  The  familiar 
name  Old  Nick,  popularly  applied  to 
the  great  spirit  of  evil,  is  borrowed  from 
the  vocabulary-  of  paganism,  the  nickers 
being  water-fairies,  who  not  only  dwelt 
like  kelpies  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  but 
had  their  habitations  in  the  sea.  Nothing 
C4in  be  less  attractive  than  the  popular 
legends  of  monkish  encounters  with  this 
description  of  devil.  There  is  nothing 
that  commends  itself  either  to  our  fancy 
or  onr  feelings  in  the  idea  of  St.  Dun< 
Stan  s^eizing  the  nose  of  an  inquisitive 
demon  with  a  pair  of  red-hot  pincers; 
nor  indeed  in  any  of  the  popular  stories 
of  little  black  elves  hatched  out  of  an 
incubus,  who  spent  their  time  in  alter- 
nately persecuting  and  assisting  the 
human  race.  The  Pucks  and  follets  of 
domestic  life,  they  generally  haunted  the 
houses  of  the  {peasantry,  whence  neither 
holy  water  nor  exorcism  could  drive 
them.  They  were  invisible,  but  usually 
made  known  their  arrival  by  throwing 
about  stones  and  wood,  and  even  pots 
and  kettles.  They  also  appear  to  have 
conversed  with  considerable  freedom. 
These  were  th'e  devils  with  whom 
witches  were  afterwards  held  to  have 
had  intercourse.  In  an  old  MS.  in 
Vienna,  written  before  such  familiarity 
with  the  world  of  spirits  was  considered 
to  deserve  the  pains  or  heresy,  we  find 
penances  imposed  upon  those  *^  who  had 
thrown  little  bows  and  small  shoes  into 
their  cellars  and  barns,  in  order  that  the 
hobgoblins  might  come  and  play  with 
them,  and  might,  in  return,  bring  them 
other  people's  goods."  The  same  class 
of  stories  is  still  popular  in  Britanny ; 
but  as  we  look  over  any  record  of  the 
senseless  pranks  of  these  "  lubber 
fiends,"  we  are  tempted  to  regard  them 
ns  neither  devils  nor  fairies,  but  to  con- 
sider them  mere  coarse  creations  of 
fanatic  minds.  Yet  these  thoughts 
become  instantly  rebuked  as  we  remem- 
ber how  a  master-hand  has  evoked 
poetry  from  materials  so  vile,  and  seizing 


on  the  fading  traditions  of  an  ignorant 
and  semi-pagan  people,  has  embalmed 
them  to  be  the  glory  and  delight  of  cul- 
tivated ages. 

Toa  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite 
Called  Robin  Goodfellow.    Are  you  not  he 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery; 
Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern, 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  hoosewife  churn ; 
And  sometimes  make  the  beer  to  bear  no  barm ; 
Mislead  night-wanderers,  laughing  at  their  harm? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
Tou  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck : 
Are  yoa  not  he  f       4. 

In  this  passage  the  familiar  spirit  of 
our  forefathers  stands  revealed.  In  this 
description,  and  the  reply  of  Puck  "^hich 
follows  it,  we  recognize  act  for  act,  and 
feature  for  feature,  the  very  being  whom 
but  just  now  was  so  disgusting  and 
devoid  of  interest  in  the  monkish 
legends.  But  the  magic  wand  of  the 
great  Prospero  has  touched  his  elfin 
race — the  hobgoblins  are  idealized  into 
poetry  and  beauty — we  take  them  to 
our  hearts,  and  are  half  disposed  to 
believe  in  them  ourselves. 

How  strange  is  the  history  of  the 
English  family  of  fairies.  At  first  they 
were  the  denizens  of  the  forests  and  the 
fountains;  the  fauns,  the  nymphs,  and 
dryads  of  a  grotesque  yet  cruel  creed. 
Thence  engrafted  upon  Christianity,  they 
became  the  ministering  spirits  of  the 
author  of  evil.  The  only  poetical  notion 
which  we  find  in  ancient  chronicles  con- 
cerning them,  is  contained  in  the  works 
of  Giraldus.  He  says  (on  the  authority 
of  one  of  their  own  number)  that  "  elves 
and  fairies  were  a  portion  of  the  angels 
who  fell  with  Lucifer  from  Heaven ;  but 
inasmuch  as  having  been  seduced  and 
deluded,  they  were  not  so  criminal  as 
their  fellows — their  sentence  had  been 
less  severe:  they  were  allowed  to  live 
on  the  earth,  some  of  them  having  their 
peculiar  dwelling-places  in  the  air, 
others  in  the  waters;  some  again  in 
trees  and  fountains,  and  many  in  the 
caverns  of  the  earth."  The  elfin  informer 
also  confessed,  that  "as  Christianity 
spread,  they  had  much  less  liberty  than 
formerly."  From  being  the  spirits  of 
the  earth  and  air,  they  degenerated  into 
the  bugbears  of  an  ignorant  peasantry, 
and  in  more  modern  times  have  played 
a  melancholy  part  in  the  history  of  the 
delusions  of  the  hiiman  mind.  At  one 
time  the  superstitions  connected  with 
this  belief  turned  the  philosopher  into  a 
magician,  and  led  the  scholar  in  wilder 
vagaries  after  the  elixir  of  life  and  the 
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philosopher's  stone,  tlian  ever  Robin 
Goodfellow  led  the  benighted  traveller. 
At  a  still  later  period  of  European  history, 
when  education  had  been  much  more 
widely  spread,  these  superstitions,  in  the 
great  cry  against  witcncraft,  drenched 
England  as  well  as  France  and  Germany  in 
blood.  When  we  see  that  at  that  period 
the  learning  that  had  been  so  widely 
spread  served  only  to  defend  the  popular 
belief,  we  shall  easily  perceive  how 
impossible  it  was  for  the  primitive 
missionaries  to  eradicate  it  from  the 
minds  of  their  converts. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the 
legends  and  superstitions  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  peasantry  because  they  indicate 
the  state  of  feeling  prevalent  throughout 
the  country  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
invasion.  But  the  Conquest  brought  in 
new  animosities,  new  feelings,  new 
themes  of  popular  and  romantic  in- 
terest to  engage  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  and  to  supply  new  subjects  to 
their  bards. 

We  are  indebted  to  French  historians 
for  the  earliest  philosophical  attempts  to 
investigate  the  effects  produced  by  that 
extraordinary  revolution  which  made 
the  island  of  Great  Britain  for  the 
first  time  an  object  of  interest  to  the 
European  powers ;  introduced  into  it  the 
foreign  feudal  system ;  and  after  a  couple 
of  turbulent  centuries  ended  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  the  conquering  race  in  the 
ranks  of  the  conquered.  Whilst  the  sub- 
ject offers  to  the  historian  many  oppor- 
tunities for  investigation  and  philosophi- 
cal deduction,  it  also  embraces  a  wide 
field  of  romance  in  which  the  laborers 
have  as  yet  been  few. 

Stories  of  the  victims  of  political  op- 
pression— Saxons  who  were  outlawed  in 
the  fens  or  in  the  forests — enemies  of  the 
barons  and  the  king — so(m  became 
popular  amongst  the  suffering  peasantry ; 
and — when  after  the  reign  of  Stephen, 
new  political  interests  had  begun  to 
wear  off  the  edge  of  the  hatred  between 
rival  races,  and  had  given  the  conquerors 
an  interest  in  the  soil, — the  people 
adapted  the  groundwork  of  these  tales 
to  the  grievances  which  their  social 
condition  rendered  the  most  galling, 
from  an  amalgamation  of  such  patriotic 
romances  and  national  fancy  legends  was 
formed  the  grand  cycle  of  the  Robin 
Hood  ballads,  in  which  animosity  to  the 
game-laws,  the  greatest  grievance  of  the 
peasant,  took  the  place  of  hatred  against 
an  invading  people. 

As  the  ancient  Greeks  had  poems  in 


heroic  cycles,  and  the  early  literatore  ot 
Germany  boasts  its  glorious  '^Song  of 
the  Cloudy  Land''  (the  Nibelongen 
Lied)  so  there  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  amongst  our  Anglo-Saxon  fore- 
fathers a  grand  parallel  cycle  with  vi- 
kings for  its  heroes,  of  which  the  poem 
of  Beowulf  formed  a  portion,  together 
with  many  others,  of  whioh  fragments 
only  are  now  preserved.  'The  Korman 
cycles  of  Armorican  origin  (».  e.  the 
Round  Table  Romances,  and  those  of  the 
Palladins  of  Charlemagne)  are  instances 
of  thb  species  of  compilation  in  a 
later  century,  and  whilst  these  were 
popular  in  bower  and  hall  amongst  the 
higher  classes,  the  peasant  ba^  sang 
stories  of  the  green  wood,  and  told  of 
knights  of  noble  blood,  who,  notwith- 
standing their  Norman  origin,  had  been 
reduced  by  outlawry  to  the  same  condi- 
tion as  the  peasant,  and  like  him  had  be- 
come the  natural  enemy  of  the  sheriff  and 
his  co-administrators  of  the  game-laws. 

It  is  curious  that  the  mX  elaborate 
investigation  of  any  value  into  the  his- 
tory and  origin  of  the  Robin  Hood  bal- 
lads should  have  been  by  a  Mr.  Barry,  a 
gentleman  of  Scottish  extraction,  who 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject  in  Frenth, 
and  presented  it  as  a  thesis  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris  preparatory  to  taking 
his  degree. 

The  earliest  Robin  Hood  ballads  that 
have  been  committed  to  writing,  and 
have  reached  our  times,  seem  re&rable 
to  the  reigns  of  Edward  L  and  Ed- 
ward II.  llie  name  of  Robin  Hood  does 
not  occur  in  these,  but  the  incidents 
are  the  sam^  as  those  which  are  popu- 
larly related  of  him,  and  which  a  century 
later  began  to  be  arranged  as  we  read 
them  now. 

When  printing  was  introduced,  the  de- 
mand became  very  great  for  this  descrip- 
tion of  peasant  literature.  But  the 
ballad  wnters  of  that  time  were  not 
endowed  with  very  inventive  minds,  and 
it  was  therefore  much  easier  to  change  a 
little  the  circumstances  and  persons  of 
the  older  stories,  and  to  publish  them  as 
new,  than  to  write  originals.  Any  one 
familiar  with  old  English  or  Scottish 
ballads  must  have  remarked  how  fre- 
quently a  favorite  incident  does  dnty  in 
this  description  of  literature ;  and  indeed 
how  often  (as  in  the  "birk  and  briar" 
ending  of  all  border  love  tales)  he  meets' 
over  and  over  again  witli  even  a  stereo- 
typed form  of  words. 

AVhilst  the  lower  classes  had  thus  their 
cycles  of  poetry  sung  at  their  May-day 
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festivals,  their  wakes,  and  fairs  (all  po- 
pular remnants  of  the  feasts  of  Pagan- 
ism) the  higher  orders  imported  not  only 
their  learning  bnt  their  minstrelsy  from 
beyond  the  channel.  The  Norman 
churchmen  of  the  twelfth  century  have 
left  us  some  beautiful  and  voluminous 
Latin  poems,  less  remarkable,  perhaps, 
for  the  purityof  their  idiom  than  for  the 
vigor  of  their  conceptions,  their  genuine 
poetic  feeling,  and  their  familiar  allusions 
to  the  customs  of  the  times. 

The  eleventh,  twelftli,  and  thirteenth 
centuries  have  bequeatlied  to  us  a  large 
body  of  Anglo-Latin  literature  upon 
every  variety  of  subject ;  and  whilst  the 
cloistered  scholar  borrowed  largely  from 
the  traditions  of  the  Bretons,  and  their  po- 
pular quasi  historical  lays,  nor  disdained 
to  sing  of  Merlin  or  King  Arthur  in  the 
vernacular  of  Vu*gil,  the  minstrels,  who 
relieved  the  monotony  of  feudal  state  in 
the  barons^  castles,  robbed  the  records 
of  antiquity  for  the  history  of  the  heroes 
whose  mighty  deeds  they  sang.  These 
poems  soon  became  so  popular  that  they 
pressed  into  their  service  the  whole 
circle  of  history,  romance,  or  classic 
literature.  They  had  too  little  know- 
ledge of  the  spirit  of  the  past  to  mistrust 
their  own  powers  of  description ;  anachro- 
nisms or  plagiarisms  were  not  sins  upon 
their  consciences,  and  no  dread  of  the 
critic^s  knife  ever  laid  its  restraint  upon 
their  hands.  They  sang  of  human  na- 
ture according  to  their  own  experience, 
and  had  no  scruple  in  adapting  medieval 
manners  to  their  Greek  and  Koman 
themes.  The  crusading  adventurer  of 
tlie  middle  ages  goes  a-masking  in  their 
Btories  as  Hercules  or  Alexander.  Ar- 
thur, the  Breton  hero,  is  adopted  as  an 
Englishman,  and  is  accommodated  with 
the  traditionary  fame  of  some  petty 
and  local  chief  of  British  origin.  Suit- 
able locahties  are  provided  for  his  deeds 
in  Cornwall,  Wales,  or  Scotland,  a  pedi- 
gree is  fonned  for  him,  and  a  date  is 
given  him  contemporary  with  the  land- 
ing of  St.  Augustine  in  England.  Over 
all  of  which  Uie  minstrel  threw  a  color- 
ing of  courtly  morality  such  as  was 
fashionable  in  his  own  day.  The  knights 
and  ladies  of  the  heroic  romances  were 
the  knights  and  ladies  of  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries.  A  clown  may  play 
the  part  of  Pyramus,  or  wear  an  ass's 
head,  but  all  the  time  the  tutored  imagi- 
nation needs  ^^  no  more  better  assurance 
that  Pyramus  is  not  Pyramus,  but  Bot- 
tom the  weaver." 

These  romances  represent  very  fairly 


the  state  of  opinions,  and  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  times  in  which  they  were 
composed,  and  commended  themselves 
to  the  sympathies  of  the  audiences  be- 
fore which  they  were  intended  to  be 
sung.  "  To  hate  one's  neighbor,  and  to 
love  one's  neighbor's  wife,"  was  a  creed 
that  focmd  favor  in  court  circles,  in  the 
days  of  Isabella  and  ^^  the  gentle  Morti- 
mer." 

An  interesting  class  of  literature,  more 
national  and  more  manly,  became  popu- 
lar in  England  early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. The  romances,  which  had  for  their 
heroes  the  old  Danish  sea-kings,  such  as 
Haveloc,  Horn,  Guy  of  Warwick,  Bevis  of 
Hampton,  &o.,  were  imported  apparently 
from  Normandy,  where  the  descendants 
of  the  followers  of  RoUo  long  preserved 
the  language  of  their  forefathei-s,  and 
where  Danish  proverbs  and  customs  still 
linger  round  Bayeux.  They  were  cal- 
culated, however,  to  be  popular  amongst 
all  classes  in  England,  being,  as  Mr. 
Wright  considers,  "only  a  reproduction 
of  the  older  mythical  romances  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons ;''  and  some  of  them  still 
lend  their  interest  to  certain  spots  of  at- 
tractive scenery,  or  are  the  delight  of 
English  children,  in  the  form  of  nursery 
tales. 

The  crusaders,  likewise,  turned  the 
streams  of  oriental  literature  into  a 
western  channel,  and  we  discover  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Queen  Schehe- 
razade's narratives  amongst  our  remains 
of  early  literature,  by  no  means  improved 
by  their  adaptation  to  medieval  man- 
ners, or  their  Anglo-Norman  costume. 

Thus  we  find  the  ballad  literature  of 
England,  from  whatever  source  import- 
ed, essentially  Teutonic,  with  a  flavor  of 
classic  learning  and  of  oriental  supersti- 
tion. 

The  Jougeleur  of  northern  France, 
who  fonnd  his  way  into  the  halls  of  the 
Norman  nobility  of  England,  had  not 
nnseldom  travelled  in  the  train  of  the 
crusaders  into  eastern  lands,  where  he 
not  only  acquired  new  tales  of  romantic 
interest,  and  new  stores  of/dbliauxy  but 
added  to  his  various  accomplishments 
feats  of  oriental  legerdemain.  The  songs 
he  sung  in  the  halls  of  the  nobles  were 
seldom  of  his  own  composing,  nor  were 
they  by  any  means  in  the  lyrical  strain. 
They  were  almost  always,  as  we  have 
seen,  long  chronicles  in  rhyme,  put  toge- 
ther (like  modern  serial  romances)  with 
less  regard  to  general  effect  and  consis- 
tency than  to  striking  incidents  and  a 
certain  completeness  in  the  different  por- 
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tions  of  tho  story;  for  it  was  seldom 
that  the  Joageleur  staid  long  enough  in 
the  castle  of  the  baron  to  give  more 
than  a  few  chapters  of  his  poem.  "  The 
Tronbadonrs  of  the  South,  meanwhile," 
says  Mr.  Longfellow,  "  poured  fortli  their 
songs  of  love  upon  a  balmier  air  and  in 
the  more  melodious  numbers  of  the  Lan- 
gue  d'Oc."  Their  poems  are  almost  en- 
tirely lyrical. 

At  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
troublous  times  began  to  dawn  on  Eng- 
land, and  tlie  attention  of  the  nobility 
was  absorbe<l  by  those  long  and  bloody 
wars  of  the  succession  known  to  us  as  the 
Wars  of  the  Hoses :  a  period  deeply  in- 
teresting to  the  statesman  and  philoso- 
pher, and  which  no  great  historian  of 
any  nation  has  yet  been  found  to  analyse 
with  cautious  discernment.  The  barons, 
engaged  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  had 
little  leisure  or  inclination  to  listen  to 
the  rhyming  minstrels  once  welcomed  to 
their  halls,  whilst  interest  in  the  reli- 
gious controversy,  awakened  by  the  Lol- 
lards, began  to  engage  the  attention  of 
persons  of  both  sexes,  not  actively  era- 
ployed  in  forwarding  the  war.  The 
Jougeleur  now  found  his  calling  dispa- 
raged and  himself  oppressed. 

No  more  on  prancing  palfrey  borne, 
He  carrolled  light  as  lark  at  morn ; 
No  longer  courted  and  careued, 
High  placed  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest. 
He  poured  to  lord  and  lady  gay 
The  unpremeditated  lay. 
****)»•• 
A  wandering  harper,  scorned  and  poor, 
He  begged  his  bread  from  door  to  door, 
And  tuned,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
The  harp  a  king  had  loved  to  hear. 

And  thus  it  occurred,  that  even  the 
courtly  tales  of  Arthur  and  of  Charle- 
magne contributed  their  quota  to  the 
joint-stock  incidents  of  the  popular 
framers  of  ballads.  Guy  of  AVarwick 
and  Bevis,  the  Palladins  of  Turpin,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  took 
their  place  beside  more  humble  heroes, 
though,  as  is  still  tho  case  amongst  the 
savage  inhabitants  of  Trastovere — the 
classical  quarter  of  tho  Eternal  City — 
the  lowest  in  rank  can  boast  tlie  oldest 
blood. 

A  taste  for  ballad  poetry  became  uni- 
versally diffused  in  England.  The  min- 
strels accommodated  their  songs  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  peoi)lo,  and  it  is  chief- 
ly to  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centu- 
ries that  the  ballad  literatnro  of  England 
may  be  considered  to  belong.  Grave 
interests  now  occupied  the  race  of  feudal 


nobles;  the  people,  who  at  first  had 
blindly  followed  where  their  leaders  led, 
were  learning  by  experienoe  their  own 
political  value,  and  claimed  from  which- 
ever party  they  agreed  to  serve  certain 
privileges  as  their  reward.  The  oppres- 
sions of  the  feudal  system  were,  indeed, 
less  heavy  than  in  preceding  centuries; 
but  ^*  Jeshurun  had  waxed  fat^^*  and  they 
became  more  galling.  The  church,  too, 
was  no  longer  the  sanctuary  of  liberty 
and  the  refuge  of  the  wronged;  other 
callings  were  now  open  to  an  ambitious 
peasant,  by  the  institution  of  mannfiK- 
tures  and  the  formation  of  the  ^midddng 
classes^' — and  the  abuses  of  the  doisto* 
were  spoken  of  aloud.  Daring  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  sense  of  intolerable 
oppres8i<m  had  roused  the  lower  classes 
in  many  parts  of  Europe.  The  saTsge 
rising  of  the  Jacquerie,  and  the  more 
civilized  insurrection  of  great  towns 
amongst  the  Flemings,  found  much  vyai' 
pathy  in  England.  John  Bull  and  Wat 
Tyler  were  (like  the  white-caps  on  the 
troubled  ocean)  themselves  a  part  of  the 
great  ^^  waste  of  waters,*'  bat  raised  into 
a  mouientaiy  consequence  by  tlie  agita- 
tion of  the  whole. 

When  Adam  delred,  and  Ere  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentlemaa  f 

was  not  alone  the  crazy  doggerel  of  the 
Kentish  priest,  but  some  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  peasantry  at  his  back  were 
fiercely  echoing  the  question. 

The  English  have  had  always  a  tarn 
for  satirical  versifying,  and  we  find  poems 
of  this  nature  extending,  at  considerable 
intervals,  from  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  to  that  of  the  fourth  Henry,  when, 
public  attention  having  been  called  to 
religious  abuses,  the  monks  and  clergy 
came  in  for  an  abundant  share. 

A  large  number  of  political  songs  that 
celebrate  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  have 
descended  to  our  time,  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  corruptions  of 
monkery  furnished  the  theme  for  many 
hundreds  of  verses,  of  which  the  sum- 
ming up  is  in  the  works  of  Skelton,  the 
scurrilous  and  licentious  incarnation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  times.  But,  in  general, 
no  branch  of  pohte  literature  has  snlfered 
more  than  such  compositions  from  the 
Lethean  waters  with  which  old  Time  b 
ever  besprinkling  the  dust  of  ages. 
Poems  of  this  description  are  ephemeral 
in  their  nature ;  they  are  like  all  kinds 
of  cffervasciug  li(juids,  good  only  when 
first  opened.    Hudibras    itself   is  little 
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read,  and  no  person  cares  to  purchase 
political  poetry  when  the  excitement 
which  prompted  it  has  passed  over.  A 
singular  theory,  however,  has  of  late 
years  heen  hroached  by  Mr.  John  Bel- 
lenden  Eer,  which  looks,  at  tirst  sight, 
very  like  a  hoax  to  the  common-sense 
reader,  but,  as  Mr.  Ker's  book  (published 
in  1882)  has  long  since  reached  a  second 
edition  in  the  hands  of  highly  respect- 
able publishers,  and  has  been  reviewed 
in  England  as  a  serious  essay  on  a  serious 
subject,  we  suppose  we  muf^t  consider  it 
put  forth  in  good  faith.  His  theory,  if 
credible,  would  put  us  in  possession  of  a 
large  number  of  lampoons,  not,  indeed, 
belonging  to  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking,  but  coming  under  the  head 
of  political  songs. 

According  to  this  theory,  in  days  of 
yore,  when  Charlemagne  was  persecuting 
the  Saxons,  and  oppressing  the  peasantry 
by  a  foreign  and  onerous  church  sway, 
bringing  with  it  a  ministry  of  priests  to 
whom  the  goaded  people  attributed  fraud 
and  vexation,  the  sufferers  sought  re- 
venge by  lampooning  their  tormentors. 
For  a  time  tlie  other  party  paid  no  at- 
tention to  these  squibs  of  a  mob,  till  at 
length  these  became  so  violent  and  so  nu- 
merous as  to  call  for  retributive  mea- 
sures. We  must  allow  Mr.  Ker  to  give 
the  remainder  of  his  own  theory  as  fol- 
lows : — "  The  remedy  was  ingenious,  and 
worthy  of  the  astuteness  of  the  friars. 
An  unparalleled  and  constant  corruption 
of  the  dialect  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the 
mvective  of  the  lampoon  was  gradually 
undermined  by  the  introduction  of  a 
harmless,  unmeaning  medley,  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  sound  and  metre,  in  the 
latest  forms  of  the  altered  dialect,  till  in 
time  its  original  import  was  forgotten,  • 
and  its  venom  and  familiar  use  replaced 
by  the  present  Nursery  Rhymes P^ 

It  is  frightful  to  imagine  the  amount  of 
disguised  republicanism  which  the  ears 
of  the  best  English  conservatives  have 
drunk  in  in  their  childhood;  how  em- 
bryo archbishops  have  crowed  over  pro- 
phesies of  the  destruction  of  church  rates 
and  church  establishments;  and  infant 
voices,  afterwards  to  be  raised  in  defence 
of  the  rotten  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  have 
shouted  in  nursery  numbers  the  first  re- 
formers^ cry.  Let  us  take  as  an  amusing 
specimen  the  time  hallowed  old  ditty  of 
*^  Goosey,  goosey,  gander  :"— 


OLD  81X0*. 

Ouiae,  gaiae,  %tAn  dear  I 

WAr  tchell-hey  waene  daer ; 
Op  itaTrt,  aendoen  stuyrs, 

End  in  mhljd  is  schem  b«ar. 
Dere  el  met  een  oawel-man, 

D'aet  woedn'  aet  lie  eeis  Par-heers  t 
Hye  tuck  helm  by  die  left  legghe, 

End  seer  reave  hem  doe  aen  stujrs. 

BNQUSH  KBAHINO. 

Hear  their  iDs<rient  clamor  ! 

The  committee,  what  axes  I 
From  OS  church-ridden  elves 

Nought  but  new  rates  and  taxes. 
There  they  sit,  in  the  tap-room, 

Nor  once  think  of  compassion  ; 
We  must  pommel  their  noddles 

If  they  grind  in  this  fkshion. 
Let  us  stop  their  long  speeches, 

Their  high  vaunting  words ; 
And,  when  they  are  gone  to  pot, 

We  thaU  aUlive  Uke  lords. 

We  have  selected  by  far  the  most 
striking  specimen  of  this  poetry  in  illus- 
tration of  Mr.  Ker's  extraordinary  theory, 
and,  although  we  cannot  believe  in  his 
strange  notion  of  systematic  corruption 
in  this  branch  of  Saxon  literature,  we  are 
persuaded  to  think  it  not  impossible  that 
our  nursery  lyrics  may  bo  of  very  ancient 
origin — may  have  originally  been  Saxon — 
and,  passing  down  to  us  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  may  have  gradually  transformed 
themselves  (without  assistance  from  the 
monks)  into  the  unintelligible  English 
which  has  lulled  to  sleep  generation  after 
generation  of  our  forefathers,  and  which 
is  now  to  be  heard,  not  in  Britain  only, 
or  on  our  eastern  coast,  but  in  Oregon, 
Australia,  and  in  *'ferthest  Ind,"  wherever 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  has  spread. 

May  our  children  continue  to  be  nur- 
tured with  mere  nonsense  in  the  cradle  I 
There  has  been  of  late  years  a  conspiracy 
to  supersede  the  fairy  tales  and  Mother 
GToose,  but  we  implore  both  the  poe£ 
and  the  utilitarian  to  lay  no  sacrilegious 
hand  upon  the  literature  of  long  petti- 
coats. Mothers  and  nurses  take  the  side 
of  law  and  order,  church  and  king,  by 
nature;  alarm  them  not,  0  antiquary  I  by 
translating  into  revolutionary  verses 
their  favorite  baby-songs.  The  age  has 
grown  too  sceptical,  because,  according 
to  our  own  new  theory,  we  must  under- 
stand and  explain  everything.  Let  mys- 
tery at  least  rally  round  the  cradle,  by 
the  side  of  each  Uttle  epitome  of  human 
life,  who,  to  the  philosopher — who  has 
the  himiility  to  confess  with  David,  ^t 
any  of  the  works  of  God  are  "  too  won- 
derful" for  him — is  the  greatest  mystery 
of  all. 
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From  the  period  of  the  Reformation^ 
when  the  English  language  became 
settled,  with  tlie  Anglo-Saxon  of  the 
vulgar  for  its  groundwork,  and  with 
valuable  additions  from  the  Norman 
tongue,  it  becomes  no  longer  difficult  to 
trace  the  current  of  popular  opinion ;  nor 
are  we  forced  to  search  out  in  black 
letter  volumes  the  scanty  relics  of  popu- 
lar songs. 

There  are  few  things  which  more  dis- 
tinctly mark  the  commencement  of  tlie 
period  of  modern  history,  than  the  set- 
tlement of  language,  although  we  may, 
perhaps,  refer  this  mainly  to  that  great 
invention  which  communicated  a  simul- 
taneous impulse  to  all  classes — which 
gave  to  the  higher  ranks  their  Sliake- 
speare  and  the  classics — to  the  peasantry 
their  broadside  ballads, — and  to  both  the 
revelation  of  the  Almighty  in  the  com- 
mon tongue.  We  know,  however,  very 
little  of  the  state  of  feeling  among  the 
lower  cksses  during  the  golden  age  of 
English  literature.  Tlie  attention  of  the 
student  of  history  is  absorbed  by  certain 
*' bright  particular  stars,"  which,  by 
their  very  brilliancy,  obscure  the  "lesser 
lights"  around  them.  Wo  know  that 
Uie  rule  of  Queen  Elizabeth  bore  harshly 
on  her  nobles  and  the  squirearchy,  whom 
it  was  ever  the  policy  of  the  Tudor  race 
to  bring  into  abject  submission,  but  her 
memory  is  still  cherished  among  the 
people  of  England;  even  Cromwell,  in 
Lis  speeches,  refers  affectionately  to  her 
"glorious  days;"  and  it  was  not  until 
the  reign  of  her  successor,  when  the  dig- 
nity of  the  crown  was  lowered,  while 
the  kingly  prerogative  was  strained — 
when  the  Protestant  cause  was  abandon- 
ed on  the  continent,  and  the  Scots,  exas- 
perated by  changes  in  diurch-discipUno, 
made  league  with  the  Puritans  of  the 
North,  that  we  find  the  nobles,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Conquest^  again  in 
league  with  royalty,  and  the  people  of 
England  in  opposition  to  their  king. 

AY  hat  causes  were  at  work  beneath 
the  surface  of  society  to  produce  these 
political  changes,  which  break  suddenly 
upon  the  reader  of  history,  and  which  a 
knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society  during  the  reigns  of  the 
Tudors  would  best  explain? 

The  i)olitical  poetry  of  England  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary  is  ex- 
tremely scanty.  The  great  bards,  whose 
w^ritings  we  so  proudly  inherit,  wrote 
only  for  the  educated  classes,  and  on 
subjects  not  likely  to  interest  "  the  mil- 
lion."   In  the  time  of  James  I.,  we  find 


a  considerable  change,  not  only  in  the 
dialect  of  political  poetry,  but  in  its 
character,  its  adaptation,  and  its  tbeinea. 
About  this  time  the  manners  of  society 
in  England  appear  to  have  experienced 
a  very  perceptible  change,  and  the  reign 
of  James  I.  is  perh^)8  the  time  at 
which  we  may  date  the  decline  of  the 
"old  English  hospitality."  A  change 
frequently  alluded  to,  especially  in  the 
well  known  song  "The  fine  Old  English 
Gentleman,"  and  its  counterpart,  which, 
in  nearly  the  same  language  that  we 
have  them  now,  were  written  in  Kin* 
James'  reign,  to  describe  the  change  of 
manners  so  distasteful  to  the  public,  and 
to  compare  "  the  queen's  old  courtiers'* 
with  those  of  the  Scottish  king. 

AYlioever  has  v^fiA  Mr.  Macanlay's 
spirited  ballad  upon-  ^'  the  entry  of  the 
Oavaliers  into  London,"  has  caught  the 
very  echo  of  the  verses  of  the  Long 
Parliament  times.  The  language,  style 
and  sentiments  are  precisely  those  of  the 
balUids  embalmed  in  the  thin,  square  and 
long-forgotten  volumes  with  which  the 
press  of  England  (as  much  of  it  as  was  in 
tlie  hands  of  the  king's  party),  during 
tliis  period  of  English  history  teemed. 
The  Cavalier  poets  even  vouchsafed  an 
ironical  assistance  to  the  Roundheads. 
The  following  stanzas  (though  very 
unlike  his  usual  manner)  are  by  the 
mystical,  quaint,  emblem-loving  Francia 
Quarles : — 

Know  then,  my  breUiren,  Hearen  U  dear. 

And  all  Uie  clouds  are  gone. 
The  righteous  now  shall  flourish,  and 

Good  days  are  coming  on : 
Gome  ttien,  my  brethren,  and  be  glad. 

And  eke  rejoice  with  me ; 
Lawn  sleeres  and  rochets  shall  go  down. 

And  hey  I  then  up  go  wel 

We'll  break  the  windows  which  the  whore 

or  Babylon  has  painted ; 
And  when  the  Popish  saints  are  down. 

Then  Barrow  shall  be  sainted ; 
There*s  neither  crou  nor  crudflz 

Shan  stand  for  men  to  see  1 
Rome's  trash  and  trumperies  shall  go  down. 

And  hey  I  then  up  go  we  I 

We  cannot  conclude  this  brief  review 
of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the  middlci 
ages,  without  remarking  the  effect  they 
have  produced  upon  the  current  opinions 
of  more  recent  times,  e:?pecially  that 
belief  in  fairies  and  familiar  spirits, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  dates  from  the 
days  of  the  Druids,  and  as  far  back  as  we 
can  trace  the  history  of  anv  portion  of 
the  Celtic  race.  These  popular  delusions 
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even  directed  the  earliest  enqairiee  of 
science ;  and  while  we  moarn  over  the 
talent  abused,  the  time  and  money 
wasted  in  search ings  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone,  or  the  elixir  of  immortality, 
we  must  not  forget  that  these  pursuits 
were  paviug  the  paths  of  modern  soienoe 
from  the  Aristotelian  system  of  mere 
verbal  definitions  to  that  of  experimental 
investigation  and  discovery. 

The  astrologer  of  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth, and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
supposed  to  hold  communications  with 
the  spiritual  world,  and  indeed  all  sci- 
ence was  regarded  by  the  vulgar  as  un- 
der the  especial  patronage  of  the  Evil 
One.  The  fairies  were  always  believed 
to  be  dwellers  in  dens,  and  lakes,  and 
trees,  and  the  astrologer  coloured  them 
into  his  glass  or  crystal,  to  direct  him 
to  the  hidden  treasures  which  they  only 
knew.  The  witch  diflfered  from  the 
astrologer,  inasmuch  as  her  power  over 
the  spirits  was  believed  to  be  the  result 
of  a  compact  with  the  Spirit  of  Darkness, 
whereby  he  bound  himself  to  serve  her 
for  a  time,  on  condition  that  he  should 
afterwards  be  her  master  for  ever.  The 
witches  were  among  the  peasantry  what 
astrologers  were  in  rather  more  refined 
society,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
spirits.  Royalty,  religious  feeling,  and 
popular  superstition,  agreed  during  the 
first  half  of  the  seventeenth  ceutory 
upon  a  single  subject  only.  King 
Jamie  gave  his  loving  lieges  a  trea- 
tise upon  witchcraft;  the  Puritans 
appliod  verses  from  the  Old  Testament 
(directed  against  the  magicians  and 
astrologers  of  the  East)  to  the  miserable 
old  women  whom  circumstances  or  local 
prejudices  invested  with  the  character 
of  witches ;  up  to  that  period  all  scien- 
tific discoveries  had  been  connected  with 


astrology ;  professors  of  philosophy 
were  learned  in  the  Cabala,  and  societies 
for  the  advancement  of  magic  and  of 
alchemy  were  not  uncommonly  formed. 
If  we  examine  the  reports  of  the  trials 
for  witchcraft  which  the  Oamden  Society 
has  reprinted  within  the  last  few  years, 
we  shall  find  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
stories  alleged  in  evidence  were  mere 
mischievous  freaks,  in  which  we  imme- 
diately recognize  the  mad  pranks  of 
Robin  Goodfellow.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, one  of  the  last  executions  for 
witchcraft,  which  took  place  in  Norfolk, 
so  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  was 
preceded  by  a  trial  based  almost  entirely 
upon  a  charge  of  suddenly  startling 
teams  of  horses,  and  overturning  har- 
vest oarts  without  apparent  cause,  an 
amusement  in  which  Puck  and  his  fellow 
elves  of  happier  memory  were  wont  very 
largely  to  indulge.  Unless  indeed  we 
are  willing  to  iiSmit  that  the  familiar 
spirits  of  a  pagan  age  became  the  gro- 
tesque and  popular  demons  of  our  own, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  account  for  the 
extraordinary  and  inconsistent  attributes 
which  the  great  author  of  evil  has  as- 
sumed. Whence  has  he  borrowed  tlie 
cloven  foot  he  wears?  Certainly  not  on 
the  authority  of  Scripture ;  but  the  fa- 
miliar spirits  which  haunted  the  houses 
of  our  forefathers,  and  presided  over 
their  household  arrangements  when  they 
lived  in  oaves  and  dens,  are  always  thus 
described.  One  of  the  earliest  wood- 
outs  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  ap- 
pended to  a  ballad  of  Robin  Groodfellow, 
and  represents  him  with  horns,  hoofs, 
and  tful,  deformed  and  hairy,  dancing  in 
the  midst  of  a  ring  of  subject  elves,  such 
as  the  astrologers  afterwards  divided 
into  l^ons,  trihes,  and  bands  of  devils. 


NELLIE,   WATCHING. 

YOU  might  see  the  river  shore 
From  the  shady  ootta^  door 
Where  she  sat,  a  maiden  Inild — 
Not  a  woman,  not  a  child ; 
But  the  grace  which  heaven  confers 
On  the  two,  I  trow  was  hers : 
Dimpled  cheek,  and  laughing  eyes, 
Blue  as  bluest  summer  skies, 
And  the  snowy  fall  and  rise 
Of  a  bosom,  stirred,  I  weet, 
liy  some  thought  as  dewy  sweet 
As  the  red  ripe  strawberries, 
AVhich  the  mornins  mower  sees; 
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Locks  po  long  and  brown  (half  down 
From  the  modest  wild-flower  crown 
That  she  made  an  hour  ago, 
Saying,  "  I  will  wear  it,  though 
None  will  praise  it,  that  I  know!") 
Twined  she  round  her  fingers  white — 
Sitting  careless  in  the  light. 
Sweetly  mixed  of  day  and  night — 
Twined  she,  peeping  sly  the  while 
Down  the  valley,  like  an  aisle, 
Sloping  to  the  river-side. 
Blue  eyesl  wherefore  ope  so  wide? 
They  are  fishers  on  the  shore 
That  you  look  on — nothing  more. 

Pettishly  she  jwuts.   Ah  me  I 

Saucy  Nellie,  you  will  see 

Ere  an  hour  has  fled  away. 

Little  reeks  it  what  you  say — 

That  those  eyes  with  anger  frowning 

Darkly,  will  be  near  to  drowning, 

And  the  lips  repeating  so 

Oft  and  proudly  "Let  him  go  I" 

Will  be  sighing. 

Ah,  I  know ! 
I  have  watched  as  you  have  done 
This  fair  twilight,  pretty  one. 
Watched  in  trembling  hope,  and  know, 
Spite  of  all  your  frowning  so. 
That  the  wave  of  sorrow,  flowing 
In  your  heart,  will  soon  be  showing 
In  the  cheek,  now  brightly  blushing, — 
Hark  I  His  but  the  wild  birds  hushing 
To  their  nests — and  not  a  lover 
Brushing  through  the  valley  clover! 

Purple  fls  the  morning-glories 

Round  her  head  the  shadows  fall ; 
Is  she  thinking  of  sad  stories. 

That,  when  wild  winds  shriek  and  call. 
And  the  snow  comes,  good  old  folks, 
Sitting  by  the  fire  togotlier. 

Tell,  until  the  midnight  cocks 
Shrilly  crow  from  hill  to  hill. 

Stories  not  befitting  ill 
Wintry  nights  and  windy  weather  ? 

The  small  foot  that  late  was  tapping 
On  the  floor,  has  ceased  its  rapping, 
And  the  blue  eyes  oi)ened  wide, 
Halt' in  anger,  h^in  pride. 
Now  are  closed  as  in  despair. 
And  the  flowers  that  she  would  wear 
Whether  they  were  praised  or  no, 
On  the  ground  are  lying  low. 

Foolish  Nellie,  see  the  moon. 
Round  and  red,  and  think  that  JuncJ 

Will  be  here  another  day. 
And  the  npple-boughs  will  gi'ow 
Brighter  than  a  month  ago : 

Beauty  dies  not  with  tlie  May  I 
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And  beneath  the  hedgerow  leaves, 
All  the  softlj-falling  eves, 
When  the  yellow  bees  are  humming 
And  the  blae  and  black  birds  ooming 
In  at  will,  we  two  shall  walk, 
Making  out  of  songs  and  talk 
Quiet  pastime. 

Nellie  said, 
**  Those  fine  eves  I  shall  be  dead, 
For  I  cannot  live  and  see 
Him  I  love  so,  false  to  me. 
And  till  now  I  never  ^staid 
Watching  vainly  in  the  shade.** 

^}n  good  sooth,  yon  are  betrayed! 

For  I  heard  von  careless  saving, 
*  Tis  not  /  for  love  that  pine.' 

And  Tve  been  a  lon^  time  staying 
In  the  shadow  of  the  vme  I" 

So  a  laughing  voice,  but  tender. 
Said  to  Nellie :  qniok  the  splendor 

Of  the  full  moon  seemed  to  fade, 
For  the  smiling  and  the  blushing 

Filling  all  the  evening  shade. 
It  was  not  the  wild  birds  hushing 

To  their  nests  an  hour  ago. 
But  in  verity  a  lover 
Brushing  through  tiie  valley-clover. 

Would  all  watches  maidens  keep. 
When  the^  sit  alone  and  weep 
For  their  heart-aches  ended  so ! 
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THE  announcement  of  philosopher  elevating  everything  she  touches  to  the 
Fourier,  that  ^^Attractions  are  propor-  dignity  of  apotheosis,  has  touched  with 
tioned  to  destinies,"  albeit  false  in  many,  her  mystic  wand  this  side  of  the  many- 
is,  nevertheless,  true  in  some  respects,  sided  soul ;  and  lo  I  it  lives  and  breathes 
Thus,  in  literatnre,  every  longing  and  perennially. 

every  susceptibility  of  the  soul,  and,  in  History,  again,  develops  the  infinite  in 
fact,  every  mental  want,  creates  for  itself  man ;  and,  as  Frederick  Schlegel  re- 
a  satisfaction  and  a  supply.  So,  too,  we  marks,  ^^  replies  to  the  first  problem  of 
may  regard  every  phasis  of  literature  as  a  philosophy — ^the  restoration  in  man  of 
typal  manifestation  of  some  profonnder  the  lost  image  of  GK)d;  as  &r  as  this  re- 
necessity  that  underiies  and  procreates  it.  lates  to  Science.'* 
For  example:  The  Epos  gives  utterance  So,  both  the  physical  and  the  meta- 
to  all  the  untold  heroisms  of  our  nature ;  physical  sciences  respond  to  opposite  and 
and  the  Iliad  is  at  once  the  embodiment  distinctive  poles  in  our  mental  organisrn; 
of  a  nation's  warlike  daring,  and  the  while  the  fine  arts,  which  hold  a  maeso- 
realization,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  thetic  position  between  the  two,  are,  in 
heroic  ideal  that  finds  its  home  and  all  their  provinces,  an  effort  after  the 
birth-place  in  every  soul  of  man.  Each  realization  of  that  which  finds  full  ex- 
man  15,  in  a  measure,  an  Achilles,  and  pression  only  in  that  absolute,  which  is 
burns  with  the  fiame  of  his  awful  ire  the  birth-place  of  the  soul.  Thus,  the 
pHiivu  Oi\otUvri\ ;  but  genius  alone,  in  mind,  unsatisfied  with  itself  and  subjec- 
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tive  existences,  ever  straggles  after  ob- 
jective forms  and  embodiment;  for  "na- 
ture," as  Emerson  tells  us,  **irttt  be 
reported." 

But,  besides  those  faculties  and  ten- 
dencies already  named,  and  which  find 
expression  in  some  form  or  *  other,  we 
have  to  take  cognizance  of  that  class 
which  have  relation  to  the  imaginiUi&n 
and  the  fancy;  and  which  also  find  for 
themselves  *'a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,"  as  well  as  a  place  in  the  world 
of  letters.  I  refer  to  romance  litera- 
ture. 

That  this  species  of  composition  is  a 
nonnol  and  legitimate  development  of 
the  mind,  mankind  have  endorsed  by 
the  fact  of  every  nation's  having  given 
birth  to  productions  of  this  kind,  and  by 
the  extreme  aWdity  with  which  fabulous 
and  romantic  narratives  have  in  all  times 
been  received.  Finding  its  primeval 
home  in  the  gorgeous  East — amid  scenes 
of  vastness  and  of  splendor,  where  the 
ma^nificenco  of  nature's  visible  forms, 
and  the  voluptuous  quiescence  of  life, 
invito  to  lolling  repose,  giving  birth  to 
dreamy  fancies ;  while  every  balsamic 
breeze  and  Sabean  odor  wafts  on  its 
wings  reveries  of  grandeur — it  reached 
its  full  Eastern  perfection  in  those  won- 
derful phantasies:  The  Thousand  and 
One  Tales. 

Of  Eastern  romance,  we  may  remark, 
en  paesant^  that  it  will  be  found  the  al- 
most unmixed  product  of  fancy  (or  phan- 
tasy). The  tendency  of  the  oriental 
mind  was  not  sufficiently  introspective 
to  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of  works 
of  imagination;  and,  besides,  every- 
thinff  in  nature  was  symbolical  and  sug- 
gestive, and  speech  itself  was  nearly 
pure  metaphor.  The  East  is  the  home 
of  the  language  of  flowers,  and  the 
poetry  of  mathematics. 

Transported  to  the  West,  romance  as- 
sumed a  more  intellective  and  also  a 
more  emotional  cast ;  losing  many  of  its 
outer  splendors,  it  clothed  itself  in  a 
stronger  crarb,  and  partook  of  the  active 
form  of  Western  life.  This  is  the  hey- 
dny  of  the  European  chivalry  and  ro- 
mance epoch,  displayed  in  the  genial 
satire  aud  the  glorious  humor  of  its 
brightest  exponent,  Miguel  de  Cervantes 
Saavcilra;  and  the  gidlant  or  amatory 
harj)  of  the  Troubadours  and  theMinne- 
siuirt-ps. 

The  subiseqnent  course  of  romance 
literature,  down  to  the  present  time,  is 
known  to  every  one,  and  need  not  here 
be  pursued;  as  it  modified  its  original 


form,  and  extended  the  bonndarics  of  its 
province  of  action — now  taking  in  one 
field,  and  again  another— jutting  out  in 
strange  extravagances  and  outre  develop- 
ments, and  then  rising  to  the  natural  and 
the  true ;  till  now,  when  its  domain  em- 
braces infinity  and  absorbs  every  subject 
of  human  feeling  and  action,  thought  and 
emprise.  Oarlyle  says  that  romance 
has  not  ceased  to  exist;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  now  in  its  fvXL  meri- 
dian splendor.  And  verily,  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  it — if  not  in  life,  yet  in 
literature. 

Nothing  is  more  easy  or  gratnitons  than 
the  vituperative  condemnation  and  con- 
tempt that  have  so  often  been  lavished 
on  novels  and  novel  writing.  They  are 
"trash,"  "yellow-covered  literature," 
"  wishy-washyism,  namby-pambyism," 
&c.,  &c.  The  guardian  makes  it  a  p<nnt 
to  kt^p  his  ward  as  carefully  from  a  novel 
as  from  the  measles,  and  would  as  lief 
that  she  would  dose  herself  with  rats- 
bane as  devour  a  romance.  Our  vene- 
rated ancestor  (peace  to  his  manes),  wlio, 
in  early  manhood,  was  so  annoyed  by  the 
flirtations  of  his  gay  younger  sister, 
which  seemed  always  to  succeed  profound 
and  long-continued  brooding  over  the 
pages  of  the  novels  sent  her  from  Lon- 
don, had,  one  should  say,  9ome  reason 
for  cautioning  us,  among  his  last  words 
of  advice,  to  "  Beware  of  novels." 

Uncle  Greybeard,  too,  imagines  that 
he  has  completely  annihilated  the  whole 
tribe  when  he  utters  a  "  Pshaw  I"  and 
something  about "  vapid  sentimentality," 
and  "  man-millinerism."  True,  O  grave 
Greybeard;  those  which  chiefly  filled 
the  shelves  of  your  village  library  were 
most  deserving  of  the  epithets,  and  even 
at  tlie  present  day  many  a  heated  press 
labors  day  and  night  to  satiate  the  pablic 
appetite  for  just  such  "  trtwA." 

Tlie  truth,  however,  is,  that  the  do- 
main of  romance-composition  has  been 
so  materially  extended  within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  fields  of  thooght 
aud  feeling  commented  upon  so  altered, 
and  the  type  of  popular  novels  so  com- 
pletely changed,  that  what  could,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  very  well  predicated  of 
novels  fifty  years  ago,  is  totally  false  in 
its  sweeping  application  to  our  present 
species.  We  have  now  no  desire  for  the 
extravagances  of  sentiment  and  action 
that,  with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions, 
characterized  English  novels  of  former 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  dis- 
gusted with  such  productions,  and  covets 
above  all,  the  natural  in  thought  and 
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feeling.  What  is  wanted  to  constitute 
a  good  modern  novel,  is  not  a  monstrous 
assemblage  of  grotesquely  illusive  pic- 
tures of  life  and  nature,  interlarded  with 
inconceivable  sentiments,  unheard-of  ad- 
ventures, and  impossible  exploits.  Not 
at  all.  We  demand  that  they  be  verit- 
able and  veracious  segments  of  the  great 
lite-drama,  displaying  Nature  and  Man 
as  they  are,  sentiments  as  they  are  felt, 
and  deeds  as  they  are  done.  Novels  are 
judj^d  as  Art  products,  and  as  little  sym- 
pathy is  felt  with  the  bizarreries  that  are 
heaped  together,  for  the  gratification  of 
very  weak  brains,  as  for  the  fantas- 
tic adornings  of  a  Dutch  house,  or  the 
arcliiteotural  proportions  of  a  Ohinese 


Ve  are  now-a-days  really  very  little 
interested  in  the  history  of  that  amiable 
creature,  Miss  Angelica  Oelestina  Sugar- 
heart,  with  whom  that  equally  generous 
gent,  Peter  Giraldine  Gingerbread,  fell 
in  love.  The  life-views  and  vicissitudes 
of  this  sentimental  pair — ^how  Ma  was 
opposed  to  it,  how  Peter  (poor  Peter  1) 
took  to  melancholy  and  the  sea,  and, 
atler  innumerable  prodigious  adventures 
with  pirates  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  re- 
turned just  in  time  to  shoot  a  rival,  and 
espouse  Angelica  Oelestina,  who  after- 
wards lived,  in  great  connubial  felicity, 
in  a  charming  cottage  by  the  side  of  a 
lovely  lake.  Even  Miss  Blandish  would 
not  declare  that  this  is  quite  ^*  divine^' 
now-a-days.  On  the  whole,  we  have 
come  to  receive  these  overwhelming 
communications  with  very  considerable 
9ang/roid,  Novels  are  now,  many  of 
them,  the  productions  of  men  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  moral  worth,  and 
are  at  present  more  generallv  read,  and 
probably  exercise  a  greater  influence  than 
any  or  all  other  forms  of  literature  to- 
gether. Then,  in  the  name  of  truth  and 
common  sense,  let  us  throw  down  the 
hdton^  and  cry  "Haiti"  to  sneers  and 
Bueerers  at  novels.  Rather  would  we 
endeavor  to  investigate  the  nature  and 
legitimate  field  of  novel  writing,  and 
point  out  the  meaning  and  the  mission 
of  such  works. 

A  few  words  prefatory,  however,  on 
tlie  subject  of  a  name. 

Tliere  is  no  more  unfortunate  circum- 
stance than  the  lack  of  an  appropriate 
and  experienced  name  for  that  kind  of 
composition  to  which  we  are  necessitated, 


in  lieu  of  a  better,  to  affix  the  appellation. 
Novels,  Romances,  &c.  They  are  totsl 
misnomers,  every  one  of  them.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  thing  itself  has  repeatedly 
changed,  while  &e  name  has  not,  and 
thus  thing  and  name  are  mutual  contra- 
dictions. And,  indeed,  it  is  very  much 
to  be  desiderated  that  Samuel*  Taylor 
Coleridge,  instead  of  racking  his  and  our 
brains  with  BxempkutieSy  and  other 
such,  had  given  us  a  good  title  for  this 
very  important  dass  of  works  which  are, 
even  to  the  present  day,  denied  Ohristian 
baptism.  Novel  is  just  quelque  eKose 
de  noutelle — something  new,  novel;  and 
thus  is  as  applicable  to  one  thing  as  to 
another.  Bomance,  as  the  word  itself 
imports,*  is  confined  to  the  middle  ages ; 
and  I^Hon,  though  originally  a  harmless 
enough  word,  and,  In  fact  rather  expre»- 
sive,  denoting  the  result  of  mental  puh 
turing—^ngo)  imagining — has  now 
come  to  be  symbolical  simply  of  a^. 
**  Only  thto,  and  nothing  more.** 

On  the  other  hand,  you  can  scarcely, 
with  strict  propriety,  call  them  works  of 
imagination  or  fancy :  for,  in  so  doing, 
we  include,  under  that  term,  poetry,  ora- 
tory, and  everything  else  to  some  extent. 
We  shall,  then,  have  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  old  names— earnestly  desiring  that  a 
new  and  more  interpretative  term  may 
be  speedily  devised. 

The  domun  of  the  novel  ranges  over 
the  entire  field  of  the  real  and  the  ideal, 
and  thus  touches  at  every  point  of  man's 
consciousness — in  the  evolution  of  indi- 
vidual character,  and  the  development  of 
human  life  and  nature,  in  their  actual 
phases.  And  in  these  points,  it  is  co-or- 
dinate and  co-extensive,  at  once,  with 
poetry  and  the  drama.  With  poetry,  in 
being  A  veritable  ifolriaii — an  art-crea- 
tion ;  and  with  the  drama,  in  its  phm  or 
plot — in  the  involution  of  circumstimce, 
character,  and  passion,  and  the  evolution 
from  the  complexity  of  these  life-aiid- 
death  commingling  scenes  of  grand  vital 
results  and  important  practical  lessons. 
Thus,  novels,  especially  those  that  are 
the  transcendent  productions  of  the  im- 
agination, take  hold  of  everything  that 
is  in  rapport  with  the  infinite  in  man. 
The  artist  who  created  them 

*«  BuUded  better  than  he  knew  ;"t 
for,  in  displaying  the  plienomenal,   an 
enticing  hint  has,  at  times,  been  thrown 


•  The  word  Ig  French.  The  language  was  then  called  Lingita  Romana,  and  any  book  written  In  thai 
tongne  received  tlie  name  of  /tore  Romant  (liber  Romanosj,  or  aimply  Komant ;  that  is,  llomant  bookr- 
romans,  whence  romance. 
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out,  tbal  led  ns  on  with  winning  smiles 
to  the  l.onio  of  tho  real :  one  touch  of 
tlio  human  harp-chord,  the  Infinite,  has 
set  a-thrilling  the  old  ^^  Eternal  Melo- 
dies." For  so  it  is,  that  everything  in 
life  has  a  relation  at  once  to  the  me  and 
tlie  not-nio ;  and  while  the  obverse  car- 
ries the  relative,  the  reverse  beare  the 
stamp  of  the  absolute. 

Regarding  these  idealisUc  creations,  a 
remark  or  two  may,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, not  be  inappropriate. 

There  be  persons  to  whom  nothing  is 
oomprehensible  but  what  comes  through 
the  gross  palpabilities  of  the  senses. 
They  can  a])precinte  nothing  that  comes 
not  in  positive  culFs  and  downright  hard 
blows.  Xow  with  these  it  is  no  inten- 
tion of  ours  to  discuss  the  question  as 
to  the  comparative  value  of  the  real  and 
tho  ideal — tho  practic  and  the  theoretic. 
We  have  but  to  say  that  there  are  two 
worlds :  there  be  two  sides  to  everything 
in  this  world  and  out  of  it.  Tliero  is 
tlie  world  of  which  your  senses  are  cog- 
nizant— that  wliich  your  eyes  see,  and 
your  ears  hoar,  and  your  hands  handle — 
tlio  physical.  We  will  even  become  sen- 
8ati()nalist.s  enough  to  admit,  that  you 
have  a  solid  frame  of  integument,  mus- 
cle, and  adipoi«e  tissue  surrounding  you, 
and  an  epigastric  region  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  said  framework; 
we  will  accede  to  your  proposition,  that 
tlie  earth  you  tread  on  has  a  solidity  and 
a  reality  (contingent);  and  admit  that  if 
you  apply  a  loaded  pistol  to  your  head, 
and  ])iill  tlie  trigger,  it  will  stand  a  chimce 
of  blowing  out  wliat  nature  meant  for 
your  brains.  There  is  no  denying  your 
d'ced  so  far.  But,  if  you  insist  that  that 
ii  all^  tiien  we  cry  "halt,"  in  lioaven's 
name!  To  your  doctrine,  friend,  we 
can't  subscribe  Credo!  Nay,  on  that 
score  wo  are  utter  oKeKTiKoi — unbelievers. 
And  if  ye  were  not 


-**QuanU  cherd 
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■o  squint-et/cd  in  mind,  you  could  not 
hel])  knowing  that  there  is  anotlier 
world — the  world  of  your  longings  and 
your  dreadings  and  your  imaginingii — 
tho  spiritual.    Where  roam 

**  Those  thoughts  that  wander  trough  eternity,** 

with  fields  and  blei^sed  isles  of  its  own, 
and  an  intinito  blue  concave  stretching 
all  around.     As  for  tho  predilection  for 


the  real  and  the  practical,  it  might  be 
well  to  remember  tliat  theory  ever 
stands  at  tho  base  of  practice ;  and  the 
ideal,  being  the  greater,  indades  the 
real.  And,  indeed,  Leigh  Hunt,  in  one 
of  his  papers,  argues  that  it  would  be 
extremely  difBcult  to  prove  that  imagin- 
ings have  not  as  real  an  existence  as 
those  to  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of 
applying  that  rather  ambitious  title.  Be- 
sides, if  tlie  dictum  of  our  great  mastov- 
philosopher  be  true,  that 

**  We  are  rach  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  of,  and  onr  Uttto  lUb 
Is  rounded  with  a  Bleep,'*-^^ 

why  may  not  those  remembered  oharao- 
ters  that  jut  out  with  a  glorious  psydul 
existence,  be  as  veracious  to  me  aa  any  of 
tho  shadows  in  buckram  by  which  I  am 
surrounded.  Apply  sensuous  testa  to 
them.  Were  yon  n^vcr  influenced  most 
materially  by  a  book-oharacter  ?  Were  you 
never  stopped — physically  arrested — by 
a  thought?  Were  jon  never  ^^ struck^ 
by  some  purely  brain-delineation  ?  Did 
Sir  John  Falstaff  never  sit  and  swear 
with  you  at  your  drinking  bouts;  or 
what  do  you  think  of  a  poor  Burns  car- 
rying in  his  pocket  a  copy  of  Paradim 
Loet  to  fortify  his  mind  and  stay  himself 
up  with  the  defiant  courage  of  Milton^s 
Satan  ?  Aha  I  my  friend,  you  will  have 
to  come  to  the  confession  that : — 


**  There  are  more  things  in  Ueaven  and 
Then  are  dreamt  of  in  ymir  philosophj  P 

What  a  glorious  cloud  of  spiritnal  and 
intellectual  witnesses  have  wo  all  around 
us  and  taking  up  their  home  with  us  I 
To  whom  we  refer  as  precedents  in 
every  action — with  whom,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  we  advise  every  course  of 
conduct,  and  from  whom  we  draw  His- 
toid consolations  and  benefits. 

We  think  of  a  heroic  Patience-man — 
a  Prometheus  Vinctus— chained  to  tlie 
craggy  rock— enduring  tho  gna wings  of 
the  vulture,  and  still  exclaiming: 

**  Kpliaov  yUp  ol/iai  ryAe  ?.aTpveiv  irtr6m 
*  H  TzaTfil  ^vvai  Zi/vl  ttiotov  (lyye^v.T 

or  of  his  parallel  Sampson  Agoniates; 
we  think  of : 

**  The  great  Achilles  whom  we  knew,"  X 

of  Dant-ean  paradises  and  infernos ;  of 
blundering  yet  sage  old  Don   Quixote-; 


*  Diintc'a  Infiirry\  Canto  VII.,  ver.  4*»— 1. 

X  Tenuynon's 
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of  tlie  hurrying  words  of  Shakespeare's 
metropolitaQ  brain ;  we  go  on  adventures 
with  Tom  Jones,  or  dwell  in  desert 
isles  with  Robinson  Crusoe ;  we  philoso- 
phise with  Moses  (Vicar  of  Wakefield) 
and  exclaim  "Prodigious I"  with  Domi- 
nie Sampson;  we  muse  with  Manfred  or 
we  curse  withMephistopheles.  And  so  it 
is  throughout  every  province  of  human 
action — we  are  never  without  our  com- 
pagnons  de  voyage.  They  hover  around 
us  or  dwell  with  us,  and  perhaps  there 
could  be  no  more  noble  tribute  paid  to 
the  glory  and  veritability  of  such  genius- 
creations. 

Such  and  so  vast  is  the  scope  of  novel- 
composition  taking  in  the  Unseen  and 
the  Eternal  as  well  as  the  Temporal ; 
embracing  at  once  the  life  that  now  is, 
and  that  which  is  to  come.  Their  name 
is  Legion — numbered  by  the  million — 
wh'de  thousands  of  Ann  street  presses  teem 
with  untold  quantities  more— diurnally. 
Of  every  possible  species — and  of  every 
grade  of  merit — from  a  "Pirate's  Re- 
venge" or  an  "  Alamance"  (which  may 
be  taken  as  minimum)  up  to  a  "  Vanity. 
Fair,"  or  a  "  Wilhehn  Meister"  (which  ap- 
proach to  the  maximum) — a  distance  that 
you  and  I,  friend,  would  ratlier  not  tra- 
vel over.  So,  to  assist  us,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  make  a  few  great  general 
divisions,  under  which  all  Romance- 
productions  may  be  included. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  terras 
"  Novel"  and  **  Romance,"  though  often 
confounded — are,  in  a  general  signifi- 
cation, analogous  to  the  philosophico- 
metaphysical  divisions,  "  Imagination" 
and  "Fancy."  "The  fancy,"  says 
Coleridge  in  his  Biographia  Literariu, 
"the  fancy  combines,  the  imagination 
creates."  Now  this,  though  perhaps 
not  a  rigidly  philosophical  distinction, 
is  yet  capital  as  a  general  definition. 
Putting  them  side  by  side,  then,  we 
have  Fancy — Romance;  Imaginati(m — 
Novel;  that  is,  the  term  Romance  is 
indicative  of  a  combination  of  wonderful 
deeds  and  darings ;  outreisms  and  bizar- 
reries ;  while  novel  (not  the  name — 
for  that  is  senseless  in  such  an  appli- 
cation— but  the  thing)  carries  the  idea 
of  an  Art-creation ;  not  an  accretion  of 
circumstances  and  particulars  from  with- 
out, but  an  inly  production  of  the  mind 
in  its  highest  imagining  or  poetic  moods. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  to  be  insi- 
nuated that  they  are  not  found  in  con- 
stant affiliation — as  are  all  the  mental 
tendencies — ^yet  the  preponderance  of 
the  faculty  will   run   in  the  direction 
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above  indicated.  And  more  particularly 
is  this  true  in  regard  to  Novels  since  the 
rise  of  our  present  new  and  better  school 
of  imaginative  writers,  who  have  eleva- 
ted this  species  of  composition  to  its 
true  dignity — and  regarding  which 
school,  we  have  a  few  words  to  remark 
by  and  by.  But,  in  the  mean  time  to 
our  divisions. 

I.  The  purely  iSoroan^ic;  1.  The  Apo- 
logue— ^the  didactic ;  2.  Bxtravagaman  ; 
8.  Romance  Sentimental : 

II.  TliQ  Novel  proper:  4.  JUstorico-De- 
scriptive;  5.  Novels  Analytic — of  Men 
and  Manners;  6.  Novels  Idealistic, 
Besides  which  classes,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  include  ^oye\s— Philosophical — 
Political^  Religious — Eclectic, 

The  first  three  divisions,  namely,  the 
Apologue,  Extravaganza,  and  Sentimen- 
tal productions,  have  relation  to  the  class 
we  call  JSomances;  the  la:it  three,  and 
tlie,  minor  subdivisions,  are  whal  we  may 
with  propriety  name  Novels,  taking  that 
term  as  indicating  imaginative  in  oppo- 
sition to  fanciful  works.  And,  whether 
intentionally  or  othervrtse,  we  find  that 
we  have,  with  considerable  correctness, 
given  them  place  in  the  order  of  their 
development  in  actual  literature.  For  it 
is  a  fact  that  tales,  having  their  founda- 
tion in  the  fancy,  ever  precede  the  noble 
flights  of  imagination.  Even  as  in  the 
individual,  the  fancy  precedes,  in  relation 
of  time,  the  imagination ;  so  in  the  ado- 
kscence  of  a  national  literature,  we  have 
the  grotesque  and  the  arabesque  before 
the  lofty  idealistic. 

The  first  division,  the  Apologue,  is  one 
of  the  earliest  developments  in  all  litera- 
ture. For  the  order  of  progression  seems 
to  be  thus: — The  madrigal — the  primal 
form — ^merges  into  fable  or  allegory,  and 
this  continues  until  a  higher  type  takes 
its  place.  And  here  again  the  circum- 
stance in  literature  finds  its  analogue  in 
life,  for  at  no  time  are  persons  so  didac- 
tic as  in  youth,  except  when  a  garrulous 
senility  has  brought  back  a  second  child- 
hood. This  fact  is  abundantly  illustrated  in 
European  literature.  There  was  first  the 
troubadour  and.chivalrio  period,  when 
all  was  song.  When  "believers,"  says 
Tieck,  "  sang  of  faith ;  lovers  of  love ;. 
knights  described  knightly  actions  and 
battles;  and  loving,  believing  knights 
were  their  chief  audience."  But  the  age 
of  chivalry  passed  away,  the  world  awoke 
to  the  sternness  and  the  reality,  the  mys- 
tery and  the  ra(\je3ty  of  life,  and  they 
asked  to  be  taught.  And  so  arose  the 
Fable,  the  Allegory,  the  Apologue* 
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Of  this  class  of  writing,  no  finer  type 
could  be  desired  than  that  marvellous 
Oata  Romanorum^  or  that  exquisite 
German,  lieinecke  der  Fuchs,  Reynard 
the  Fox.  This  form  of  writing  is,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  a  desirable  one,  and 
is  always  indicntivo  of  a  transition  state 
in  literature. 

The  second  division  is  that  to  wliich 
we  have  piven  the  name  of  Extratc^ 
gamas.  Under  which  we  may  include 
not  only  those  jettx  cPe^prit — the  innu- 
merable "  voyages  imaginaires^^  of  former 
times— exemplified  lately  in  another  field, 
that  of  astronomv,  by  Locke's  **Moon 
Hoax,"  and  the  **  Hans  Phaall"  of  Edgar 
A.  Poe,  but  also  the  hizarreriis  of  Mrs. 
Radclifie,  Kotzebuo,  and  numerous  other 
German  and  French  writers—  those  ter- 
rifico-ghostly,  blood-and-thunder  books, 
as  well  as  the  stories  of  exploit  and  ad- 
venture, e.  g.^  Captain  Marryatt's  tales ; 
and  also  productions  which  owe  their 
effect  to  the  Wlustrationof  practical  joke, 
such  as  "  Charles  O'Malley"  and  "  Harry 
Lorrequer,"  '*  Valentine  Vox"  and  "  Stan- 
ley Tuorn."  As  a  political  extrava- 
ganza, the  "  Utopia"  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
is  undoubtedly  the  most  capital  tiling 
extant. 

Of  the  third  division,  we  need  fortn- 
uately  say  but  little,  as  they  are  so  per- 
fectly familiar  to  every  one,  as  to  require 
no  illustration.  They  are  usually  well 
seasoned  with  ^^  molasses,"  and  generally 
<5onclude  with  the  moral — '•^And  th^y 
lived  hajypily  all  the  rest  of  tJieir  days,^^ 
They  are  still  the  bane  of  our  literature, 
and  are  the  chaff  among  which  are  found 
a  few  golden-grained  products  of  true 
genius. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of 
sentimental  works,  or  rather  (for  that 
term  is  abused  in  its  present  appHcation) 
works  of  sentiment,  or  (if  the  term  be 
endurable)  sesthetical  productions,  which 
.have  their  foundation  in  heart-feelings, 
and  make  their  thesis  the  emotional. 
These  are  some  of  the  quiet  home  books 
■of  Grace  A^uilar,  Mrs.  Kirkland,  Eliza- 
beth Oakes  Smith,  and  (to  be  brief)  Ike 
Marvel,  as  seen  in  his  "Dream-Life" 
and  "  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor ;"  while  of 
the  sentimental,  in  its  boldest  and  most 
analytical  point  of  view,  Rousseau  and 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  are  undoubtedly 
to  be  taken  as  the  most  excellent  repre- 
sentatives. 

Division  four  brings  us  to  the  most 
prolific  and  popular  type  of  notels — the 
Historico-Descriptive.  Under  this  head 
tbece  is  such  a  multiplicity  of  writers, 


that  the  enumeration  of  any  other  thia 
t^'pal  representatives  is  oat  of  the  qiitt- 
tion. 

At  the  head  of  this  dass,  in  both  iti 
departments,  stands,  without  doubt,  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  has  harried  not  only 
every  nook  and  cranny,  of  Scottish  life 
and  manners,  but  has  rummaged  almoet 
every  salient  point  of  liistoi^  for  nuts- 
rial.  If  Scott,  and  Professor  Wilson,  tod 
Mrs.  Ferrier  be  the  illustrators  of  Soot- 
land  and  the  Scotch,  in  their  great  na- 
tional peculiarities,  assuredly  so  may 
Mrs.  Hall  be  considered  of  Ireland  and 
the  Irish,  in  the  home-life  of  that  peopte, 
while  Charles  Lever  displays  its  more 
farcical  phases.  The  English  ^' Upper 
Ten"  find  at  once  a  satirist  and  an  ex- 
ponent in  Hook  and  Thackeray,  while 
"  John  Bull "  never  had  a  more  jolly  ap- 
preciator,  or  more  faithfol  chroDider, 
tlian  Dickens;  the  salient  and  spirited 
soul  of  Parisian  life  is  not  so  salient  $a 
to  elude  the  grasp  of  a  Balzac,  nor  so 
spirited  as  not  to  be  seized  by  a  Panl  de 
Kock  ;  German  life  has  its  thousand  ex- 
positors ;  Italy  its  faithfhl  Manzoni,  and 
its  eloquent  Madame  de  Sta6l;  while 
Northern  Europe  is  familiar  to  ns  as 
household  scenes  through  the  ftlicitons 
sketches  of  Miss  Bremer ;  and  the  East, 
in  all  its  grandeur  and  gorgeonsneas,  is 
ours  through  the  pages  of  Anastasiosand 
Euthen. 

America  has  no  national  novel,  for  the 
very  good  reason  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  American  society.  Particular 
portions,  indeed,  and  particular  sides 
thereof  have  found  interpreters.  West- 
ern and  Indian  life  has  a  Cooper;  South- 
ern, a  Kennedy;  and  New  England,  a 
Hawthorne  and  a  Sedgwick;  but  her 
''idea"  has  never  yet  been  embodied-^ 
her  pulse,  the  state  of  it,  has  never  yet 
been  recorded ;  for  the  reason  that  arte- 
rial circulation  has  hardly  yet  com- 
menced; her  '^ mission"  has  not  quite 
got  itself  evolved;  and  the  American 
Novel,  like  her  ^*  Coming  Man,'^  is  only 
a-"  coming." 

In  a  far  higher  than  a  historico-des- 
criptive  sense  are  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
Rousseau  and  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre, 
Hawthorne  and  Mrs.  Stowe,  Richter  and 
Goethe ;  novelists,  as  recorders,  not  of 
phases  of  society  and  national  character- 
istics, merely,  but  of  (5)  men  and  manr 
ners;  as  students  of  elemental  human 
nature ;  and  observers  and  reporters  of 
this  great  life-drama.  This  it  is  that 
brings  them  into  rapport  with  Shakes- 
peare and  the  heart  of  universal  lift; 
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this  is  their  crown  of  glory— every  one 
of  them ;  and  that  which  will  not  al- 
low them  to  perish,  like  the  ephemeral 
productions  of  romance,  but  ^ve  them  a 
lasting  interest :  an  interest  co-extensive 
with  that  human  nature  which  they  de- 
pict, and  elevate  them  to  the  dignity  of 
classics. 

Closely  allied'with  the.  former  division 
are  those  works  that  have  for  their  ob- 
ject a  purely  idealistic  aim — which  are 
not  so  much  analyses  of  human  nature 
as  art-products — with  a  tendency  purely 
noiriTiKot — creative;  having  the  subjec- 
tive as  their  basis,  and,  as  thesis,  the 
development  of  a  subjective  state  in  its 
connection  with  objective  realities.  These 
have  their  value  in  the  involution  of  the 
mystic — ftvariKos — in  the  sense  of  the 
bchlegels.  In  regard  to  which  produc- 
tions, says  Poe :  "  With  each  note  of  the 
lyre  is  heard  a  ghostly,  and  not  always  a 
distinct,  but  an  august  and  soul-exalting 
eeJio.  In  every  glimpse  of  beauty  pre- 
sented, we  catch,  through  long  and  wild 
▼istas,  dim  and  bewildering  visions  of  a 
far  more  etherial  beauty  beyond,  A 
Kaiad  voice  addresses  us  from  below. 
The  notes  of  the  air  of  the  song  tremble 
•with  the  according  tones  of  the  accom- 
paniment." 

This  form  is  to  be  found  in  full  perfec- 
tion in  the  exquisite  imaging  of  Jean 
Paul  Richter,  in  the  etherial  "Undine" 
of  De  la  Motte  Fouqu^— analogous,  in  a 
different  form,  to  that  magnificent  tragic 
embodiment  of  iBschylus,  "Prometheus 
Vinctus,"  or  the  "  Oomus  "  of  Milton,  or 
Coleridge's  "  Ohristabel,"  or  Shelley's 
*^  Alaotor."  Poe,  too,  has  given  us  some 
curious  specimens  of  ideid  fantasying; 
and,  like  that  of  Paganini,  it  is  fantasy- 
ing on  one  string.  No  one  could  better 
push  to  its  utmost  a  hoping  or  a  dread- 
ing, or  a  vague  longing,  or  a  tendency  of 
the  mind  or  of  the  emotions,  or  an  idio- 
syncrasy of  character.  Witness  his 
"Gold  Bug,"  or  "Legeia,"  or  the  "Fall 
of  the  House  of  Usher." 

,         The  characteristic  and  the  glory  of  the 
new  school  of  novelists  is,  without  doubt, 

(    its  vigor  and  earnest  veracity.    As  we 

^    before  observed,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
has  had  the  effect  of  completely  re  vol  u- 

.     tionizing  this  department  of  literature. 
By  some  this  happy  movement  is  refer- 

,     red  to  the  influence  of  one  writer,  and 
by  others  to  another.    Some  say  God- 
win's "Caleb  Williams"  led  the  way; 
others  make  Fielding  its  great  proto# 
type ;  and  so  on.    But  the  true  secret  of 


the  new  impulse  is  with  greater  proba- 
bility to  be  sought  for  in  the  more  pro- 
foundly earnest  spirit  of  the  age.  We  note, 
amid  the  crudities  and  al^urdities  of  this 
era,   the  primal   movement  towards  a 
radically  stronger  and  nobler  theorem  of 
life  and  literature  in  all  their  departments 
^-of  a  deeper   theosophy  and  a  more 
transcendent  philosophy.    The  world's 
"  Idea"  now  is  the  true.    This  idea  it  is 
that  is  leading  us  back  to  the  search 
after  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  all 
the  problems  that  affect  human  existence 
and  its  concerns;  that  makes  physical 
science  the  o£&pring  of  the  nineteenth 
century ;  that  has  turned  criticism  upside 
down;  that  has  given  us  an  Emerson 
and  a  Carlyle— a  Schiller  and  a  Gk)dthe ; 
and   that   has  swept   away  the  "old 
drowsy  shop"  of  Aristotelian  logic  and 
ontology,  and  erected — or,  at  least,  laid 
the  foundation — of  that  splendid  fabric, 
of  which  some  of  the  master-builders  are 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Kant,  and 
Fichte,  and  Scbelling,  and  the  Sohlegels, 
and  Novalis,  and  Jean  Paul   Richter. 
And  this  idea  has  at  last  taken  possession 
of  the  field  of  imaginative  writing — of 
novels;  and  is  leading  us  back  to  the 
ultimate  principles  of  the  art,  which  are  ' 
truth  itself,  to  the  investigation  of  the  i 
true,  with  reference  to  society  and  the 
legitimate  field  of  the  ideals.    It  is  giv-  ' 
ing   us,  instead    of  the    puling   senti-  y 
mentality  of  those  eternal  love-develop- 
ments, true  home-sentiments  and  honest 
heart-feelings;  instead  of  solemn  pedan- 
try, true  knowledge — ^all  understood  and 
dearly  elaborated ;  instead  of  a  conglo- 
meration of  fEuitastio  bizarreries,  fit  only 
to  bamboozle  one,  and  cause  him  to 
wonder  where  he  is  straying,  presenting 
us  with  high  ideals  of  life,  and  pointing 
out  to  us  the   heroism  of   doing  and 
daring.    We  will  not  take  hyperism — 
we  demand  honesty.    And  hence  our 
love  for  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  and 
Mme.  de  Stael,  and  Manzoni,  and  De  Foe, 
and  Groldsmith,  and  Dickens,  and  Thack- 
eray, and  Kingsley,  and  Hawthorne,  and 
Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Stowe.    Dickens,  and 
Thackeray,  and  Kingsley,  and  Goldsmith, 
are  universally  satisfactory,  just  because 
they  are  faithful  to  life  throughout  its 
various  phases ;  De  Foe  and  Cooper  and 
Manzoni  we  glory  in  on  account  of  their 
minutisd  and  likeness  of  detail — ^in  the 
forest  or  on  the  sea  they  never  fail  us ; 
Tieck  and  Hawthorne  and  Simms  are 
artistic    to  a  fault;   while   with    Miss 
Bremer  and    Hans  Andersen,   we  are 
delighted  on  account  of  the  quietude  and 
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unwnrped  simplicity  of  their  depiction 
of  J: till  life. 

So  much  for  the  meaning  of  novels. 
Their  miesion,  wo  think,  13  palpable 
enough.  We  spoke,  in  the  introduction, 
of  every  desire  and  proclivity  of  the 
mind  being  the  prediction  of  its  satisfac- 
tion in  literature.  Novels  (we  think  it 
will,  by  this  time,  bo  understood  wTiat 
clis^  wo  mean)  are  the  filling  up  and  the 
satisfying  of  that  in  the  soul  which 
otherwise  would  bo  blank  and  vacant. 

And  peculiarly  are  they  the  product 
of  this  nineteenth  era  when  there  is 
such  a  fecundity  and  such  an  overflowing 
of  mental  and  psychal  life.  They  are 
one  of  the  "  features"  of  our  age.  We 
know  not  what  wo  should  do  without 
them.  And,  indeed,  there  is  a  class  of 
writers  who,  if  they  did  not  develop  in 
this  way,  would  find  no  other  mode  of 
utterance  whatever.  How  could  Kings- 
ley  have  written  except  through  "  iVlton 
I^cke"  and  "Yeast?"  What  vehicle 
cotiM  Dickens  have  found  for  the  com- 
munication of  just  his  class  of  ideas  but 
that  of  "  Nicholas  Nicklebv,"  of  "David 
Oopperfield,"  or  of  "Hard  Times?" 
How  could  Thackeray  have  given  us  liis 
pictures  of  society,  but  through  the 
camera  ohscura  of  "Vanity  Fair"  and 
"  Pcndcnnis,"  and  "  The  Newcomes  ?" 

But  still  tliey  (novels)  are  not  the 
whole  of  Hterature.  Assuredly  not!  no 
u\orQ  than  sauce piqttante  makes  a  din- 
ner, or  the  hours  we  spend  in  jocularity 
and  abandon  a  life.  They  are  didactic ; 
but  it  is  philosophy  wearing  a  smiling 
face,  and  holding  out  a  winning  invita- 
tion. Tlioy  are  the  Utile  clothed  in  the 
garb  of  the  Dulce,  And  in  this  dulcet 
manner,  they  touch  human  consciousness 


at  every  possible  point.  Tbey  have  al 
ready  absorbed  every  field  of  interest 
As  pictures  of  life,  and  as  tlevelopments 
of  the  passions,  they  have  almost  entirely 
superseded  the  drama;  wliile  every  suU- 
ject  of  interest^  every  principle  of  sci- 
ence, of  art,  of  politics,  of  religion,  findd 
a  graceful  appreciater  and  iuterprcter 
through  the  popular  novel. 

So  that,  do  yon  wish  to  instract,  to 
convince,  to  i)lea8ef  Write  a  novel  I 
Have  you  a  system  of  reli^on  or  politics 
or  manners  or  social  life  to  inculcate? 
Write  a  novel  I  Would  you  have  ihc 
"  world  "  split  its  sides  with  laughter,  or 
set  all  the  damsels  in  the  land  a-bn^akiog 
their  hearts?  Write  a  novell  Would 
you  lay  bare  the  secret  workings  of  your 
own  heart,  or  have  you  a  friend  to  whom 
you  would  render  that  office  ?  Write  a 
novell  Have  you  "fallen  out" — ^got 
into  a  consqnabulation  with  your  wife 
(as  an  English  baronet,  a  famous  no- 
velist, did),  and  are  you  fain  to  give  her 
a  public  castigation  (as  the  English  ba- 
ronet desired)?  Write  a  novell  (The 
English  baronet  did  so.)  Or,  on  the 
other  hand,  should  any  wife  feel  like 
Oaudleising  and  retaliating  on  her  lins- 
band?  Again  we  say,  write  a  ndvel! 
(By  the  way,  the  baronet-m>velist's  lady 
did  so,  also.)  Have  you  any  tit-bits 
of  wit  or  humor — any  morceauz  of  fun 
or  frolic^ — any  "insight'*  into  art  or  aw- 
thetics?  Why,  write  a  novel  I  Do  you 
wish  to  create  a  sensation?  Write  a 
novel  I  And,  lastly,  not  least,  but  lofti- 
est, would  you  make  (magnum  et  vene- 
rabile  nomen!) — would  you  make  mo- 
ney ?  Then,  in  Pluto^s  and  Mammon*i 
name  I  write  a  novel  I 
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A    DAY    ON    THE    DANUBE. 


rwaa  a  cold,  drizzly  and  desolate  morn- 
ing, when  I  was  rapped  out  of  the 
comfortable  bed  of  the  Stadt  London^  in 
Vienna,  to  take  the  omnibus  for  Nuss- 
dorf,  four  miles  from  the  city,  where  the 
Danubian  steamers  lie.  In  any  other 
place,  I  should  have  been  disposed  to 
keep  to  the  sheets;  but  I  had  got  so  out 
of  patience  with  the  little  annoyances  of 
the  Austrian  despotism,  that  I  was  will- 
ing to  leave  it  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
day 'before,  they  had  kept  me  waiting  a 
couple  of  hours,  at  tlie  police-office,  to 
get  my  passport  returned,  along  with  a 
pasairsehein  or  permission  to  depart, 
which  everybody  must  have  before  he 
can  quit.  Tiius,  your  out-going,  as  well 
as  your  in -coming,  is  noted  by  the  police, 
and  one  feels  as  if  his  every  step  became 
ttte  subject  of  a  written  description.  It 
would  have  been  wiser,  perhaps,  to  re- 
main ;  for  I  had  not  half  seen  the  city, 
and  two  dozen  museums,  with  fifty  or 
more  picture-galleries,  were  lost,  to  my 
admiration.  But  one  does  get  so  weary 
of  parading  these  long  halls  to  look  at 
paintings  and  curiosities  which  he  can- 
not recall  five  minutes  after  they  are  out 
of  sight! 

The  steamboat  we  found  fast  filling  up 
with  pa«8engers,  and  when  it  was  com- 
pletely full,  a  company  of  soldiers  march- 
ed on  board,  to  be  transferred  to  some 
place  up  the  river.  Poor  fellows  I  they 
were  a  sorry-looking  set,  and  I  could  not 
help  pitying  them  as  they  took  leave  of 
their,  friends  and  companions,  chiefly 
women,  with  tears  in  their  eyes.  A  few 
of  them,  however,  who  had  saved  a 
kreutzer  or  two,  to  pay  the  expense,  car- 
ried their  damsels  with  them,  and  in 
that  way  managed  to  spread  the  leave- 
taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
and  the  next  night.  Some  sat  in  the 
shelter  of  the  smoke-pipe,  and  ate  black 
bread  and  drank  wine,  with  a  kind  of 
forced  and  tragical  mirth;  others  laid 
down  in  the  barrels  and  boxes  with  their 
cloaks  drawn  snugly  over  thern  and  their 
inamoratas ;  and  several  couples  paraded 
the  front  deck,  arm  in  arm,  or  closely 
embraced,  while  tlioir  lips,  ever  and  anon, 
came  togetljer  witli  a  smack  that  had 
the  whole  heart  in  it.  Later  in  the  day, 
and  as  the  evening  drew  on,  I  saw  one 
pair,  leaning  against  the  wheelhouse,  in 
the  tenderest  hug,  with  lip  to  lip,  and 
they  maintained  their  position  for  seve- 
ral hours,  till  I  went  to  bed  at  least,  or, 


for  aught  I  know,  till  the  next  morning. 
It  should  be  added,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
that  these  women  were  not  of  a  beauty 
or  charm  of  personal  appearance  to  ren- 
der these  proceedings  at  all  aggravating 
to  the  spectator,  even  though  far  from 
home. 

For  some  miles,  after  leaving  Nuss- 
dorf,  the  Danube  is  without  interest;  for 
the  shores  are  flat,  and  that  morning 
such  objects  as  there  might  else  have 
been  to  see,  were  quite  enveloped  in 
mist.  Yet  an  enthusiastic  old  Austrian, 
with  grey  beard  and  grey  moustache, 
who  had  taken  a  liking  to  me,  at  the 
breakfast  table,  because  I  shared  a  glass 
of  his  detestable  Austrian  wine  without 
making  a  wit  face,  went  into  raptures 
over  a  fine  old  castle,  which  he  called 
Greifenstein,  and  which  he  said  was  so 
named  because  a  griffen  had  left  the  im- 
print of  its  claws  upon  the  hard  rock. , 
He  farther  assured  me  that  it  was  higlily 
interesting,  because  my  countryman, 
Kichard  Uoeur  de  Lion,  had  once  been 
imprisoned  within  its  walls.  But  his 
good  opinion  of,  me  was  evidently  chill- 
ed, when  I  replied,  firstly,  that  I  had  not 
the  honor  of  being  a  countryman  of  tie 
aforesaid  Richard ;  secondly,  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  he  Jiad  ever  been  in 
prison  there ;  and,  thirdly,  that  I  could 
not  see  the  first  stone  of  the  castle,  on 
account  of  the  rain.  It  would  have  been 
more  gratifying  to  share  in  his  rapture 
than  in  his  wine;  but  how  could  I,  under 
tlie  circumstances?  As  a  compensation, 
however,  when  he  had  gone  a  little  fur- 
ther, I  did  contrive  to  get  a  glimpse  of  a 
half-finished,  and,  therefore,  half-ruined 
old  Augustine  monastery,  named  Klos- 
terneuberg,  and  I  admired  it  accordingly, 
dim  and  shadowy  as  it  seemed  in  the  dis- 
tance ;  but  this  was  not  enough  for  my 
friend,  who  also  insisted  that  I  should 
believe  in  a  wonderful  miracle  perpe- 
trated there,  some  six  hundred  years 
ago.  The  Margravine  Agnes,  it  appears, 
desired  to  build  a  holy  house  in  these 
regions  somewhere,  but  could  not  tell 
precisely  where,  when  a  sudden  wind 
carried  oflf  her  veil,  and  t<iok  it  to  parts 
unknown.  Nine  years  afterwards,  her 
husband,  hunting  in  the  forest,  discover- 
ed the  identical  veil,  hanging  to  an  elder 
bush,  sound  and  whole  as  the  day  it  was 
lost,  in  spite  of  the  delicacy  of  the  tex- 
ture, and  that  fact  was  regarded  as  a  sure 
indication  of  the  will  of  heaven,  as  to 
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tlio  spot  on  which  the  monastery  should 
be  built.  It  wius,  therefore,  erected,  or 
rather  partly  erected,  there,  and  we  ad- 
mired what  was  left  of  it  through  the 
mist. 

It  was  not  until  wo  reached  Klcms, 
"famous  for  its  mustard  and  gun- 
powder," said  my  Austrian  cicerone, 
tliat  the  clouds  broke  away,  giving  him 
a  chance  to  add,  "and  yonder  is  Stein, 
with  its  fine  old  churches,  thougli  they 
are  now  turned  into  salt  magazines."  I 
was  glad  to  see  it  clear,  for  the  river 
here  draws  the  great  rocky  hills  to  its 
banks,  producing  a  succession  of  the 
boldest  and  most  picture^ue  views  in 
the  world.  I  had  nothing  to  do  for 
hours  but  utter  exclamations  of  wonder 
and  delight  at  the  various  scenes  wliich 
opened  upon  us.  For  miles  upon  miles, 
the  lolly  crags,  each  crowned  with  some 
broken  castle  or  convent,  rise  almost 
directly  out  of  the  water,  which  frets 
and  dashes  around  their  bases,  as  if  it 
desired  to  shake  them  down  into  its 
angry  tide.  Quaint  little  villages  nestle 
in  the  valleys  between  them,  or  seem  as 
if  striving  to  climb  the  rough  slopes, 
wlille  here  and  there  patches  of  vineyard 
straggle  along  the  natural  terraces,  or 
clai'p  the  very  tops  of  the  hills.  At  one 
place,  great  fissures  had  been  cut,  appa- 
rently by  descending  streams,  in  the 
granite,  which  bristled  above  in  a  hun- 
dred sharp  pinna(»les,  or  stretched  away, 
like  a  baitlemented  wall,  from  the 
water's  edge,  to  the  dark  fir  woods  in 
which  they  were  lost.  "How  wild, 
how  grand,"  said  I,  to  the  infinite  de- 
light of  a  group  of  natives,  who  had 
gathered  about  me  as  if  on  purpose  to 
see  what  eft'ect  the  scenery  would  have 
upon  a  foreigner.  "  Ah  Gott,  yes,"  they 
replied  in  chorus ;  "  and  see,  oh  heavens, 
there  is  old  Diirrenstein  1" 

This  DQrrenstein,  or  Ilardstone,  as  we 
should  say.  Is  an  immense  donjon  keep, 
the  remains  of  a  castle,  ]>erclied  on  the 
summit  of  a  high  ridge  of  rock,  and  well 
defended  by  solid  masses  of  masonry,  but 
without  a  tree  or  shrub  near  it,  which 
gives  it  a  look  of  stern  desolation.  "  A 
majestic  ruin,"  remarked  a  German  stu- 
dent at  my  elbow,  "and  the  more  interest- 
ing, because  it  was  beneath  that  window 
there  to  the  right,  that  Blondel,  tlie 
favorite  minstrel,  played  to  Kichard 
Oceur  de  Lion,  during  his  imprison- 
ment." 

"Ahl"said  I;  "my  impression  was, 
that  the  DQrrenstein  where  Kichard  is 
gaid  to  have  been  imprisoned,  was  a 


castle  of  that  name  on  the  frontier  of 
Styria,  near  the  old  town  of  Freisich, 
where  he  was  arrested." 

"Not  at  all,"  he  resumed;  ''itisslla 
mistake;  the  old  chroniclers  make  it 
clear  that  he  was  imprisoned  at  Tyrn- 
stein,  which  is  the  ancient  8|>elling  of 
DOrrenstein,  and  this  is  the  place.** 

But  as  we  approached  another  rmn, 
the  castle  of  Spitz,  our  conversation  wai 
broken  off  by  this  new  object  of  remark. 
It  was  not  so  massive  as  the  last,  thoagk 
e(jually  impressive,  because  it  leads  the 
way  to  a  kind  of  palisade,  which  extendi 
along  both  sides  of  the  river,  over- 
looking the  other  rooks,  and  is  fitly 
named  the  DeviPs  Wall.  At  the  other 
end  of  it  is  the  castle  of  Aggstein,  sitting 
on  the  top  of  a  conical  crag,  while  the 
village  of  Klein- Aggbach  lies  croachiiig 
at  the  foot,  like  a  flock  of  sheep  watched 
by  a  grim  and  bearded  giant.  A  oircnife^ 
ous  path,  numerously  guarded  by  bridges 
and  gates,  winds  up  the  several  decli- 
vities from  the  town  to  the  min.  How 
the  poor  people  of  the  valley  ever  dis- 
lodged the  reckless  old  robbers  who  once 
inhabited  tlie  heights,  is  a  wonder;  and 
they  never  did  so  honestly;  bnt,  as  the 
tradition  goes,  tliey  onlv  captured  them 
at  last  by  stealth.  A  fellow  named 
Schreckenwald,  a  veritable  terror  of  the 
woods  and  consummate  marauder,  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  possessors  of  the 
castle,  in  the  good  old  knightly  times; 
and  when  he  died,  he  left  it  to  a  wor- 
thy follower,  named  Uadmar,  whose  fel- 
lows were  called  the  "Hounds."  He 
robbed  at  will,  and  whenever  his 
enemies  banded  together  and  came  to 
take  him,  he  rolled  huge  stones  down 
upon  their  heads,  until  they  were  all 
killed,  or  if  any  of  them  chanced  to 
remain  alive,  he  plunsed  them  after- 
wards headlong  througn  a  certain  trap- 
door, seven  hundred  feet  down,  to  his 
"bed  of  roses,"  as  the  old  Joker  face- 
tiously termed  the  stony  debris  below. 
But  once  upon  a  time  a  merchant  Rndi- 
ger  set  a  bait  for  him  which  took.  He 
despatched  a  vessel,  apparently  laden 
with  rich  goods,  past  the  stronghold  of 
the  peremptory  knight,  and  no  sooner 
was  it  seen,  than  the  alarm-trumpets 
were  blown,  and  Hadmar  and  his 
Hounds  rushed  down  upon  the  prey. 
But  the  bark,  alas  for  them  I  carried^like 
the  Trojan  horse,  thirty  or  forty  lusty 
fighters  in  its  belly,  who  seized  the 
invaders  before  they  wore  awarCi  and 
sent  them  to  "  kingdom  come." 

This  story  I  translated   out  of  the 
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f:nide-book  to  a  pleasant-looking  yoang 
German  lady,  who  was  sketching  from 
the  main-deck,  when  she  added,  ''Excel- 
lent! but  the  place  has  a  Btill  deeper  in- 
terest. It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
most  romantic  incidents  in  history,  and 
especially  interesting  to  you  as  an  En- 
glishman. It  was  here  that  Richard 
Oosar  de  Lion  was  imprisoned,  on  his  re- 
tarn  from  the  Holy  Land,  and  that  his 
favorite  page,  Blondel,  pertbrmed  the 
Bweet  air  by  which  he  was  recognized.^* 

No  donbt  that  young  lady  thought  me 
▼ery  rude,  for  I  could  not  help  laughing 
in  her  face ;  and  my  imported  German, 
unfortunately,  was  not  courteous  enough 
to  explain  clearly  the  grounds  of  my 
merrim'ent.  But  I  told  her,  as  well  as  I 
could,  that  I  had  already  tliat  morning 
seen  three  of  Richard^s  prisons,  while 
my  red-covered  hand-book  insisted  that 
it  was  at  a  fourth  place,  called  Trifell, 
that  the  famous  serenade  of  Blondel 
came  off.  ^^Or,*'  I  continued,  not  to 
crash  her  illusion  entirely,  ^'he  might 
have  been  imprisoned  in  a  dozen  places, 
at  different  times,  like  my  excellent 
fiiend,  Harro-Harring,  whose  virtuous 
politicial  sentiments  have  made  him  ao- 
qnainted  with  every  jail  in  Europe,  while 
he  is  also  obliged  to  keep  a  pocket-map 
of  the  various  districts  and  towns  from 
which  his  ardent  patriotism  has  caused 
him  to  be  Imnished.** 

"Ah  1"  she  exclaimed,  smilirig,  "have 
you  seen  Harro?  he  is  a  noble  man ;  how 
could  he  write  such  an  abusive  ode  about 
our  good  Gk)€the?" 

But  the  convent  and  ruined  castle  of 
SchOnbUhel,  the  magnificent  palace-like 
convent  of  Molk,  the  battlemented  tow- 
ers of  Weideneck,  planted  on  the  bare 
granite,  the  old  town  of  Great  Pechlarn, 
which  we  rapidly  passed,  diverted  our 
attention  from  the  discussion  of  Earring, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  my  amia- 
ble young  companion  was  in  the  midst 
of  a  series  of  recitations,  from  the  Niebe- 
lungen  Lied,  descriptive  of  the  ride  of 
der  gute  Rudiger^  when  he  and  his  gal- 
lant train  brought  the  fair  bride  of  Etzel 
(Attila)  along  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  from  Pas-sau  to  Vienna.  The 
rude,  homely  old  German  strains  rolled 
from  her  tongue  with  a  sweetness  that  I 
had  never  before  noticed  in  them,  and  I 
was  almost  persuaded  to  adopt  the  Ger- 
man enthusiasm  which  raises  the  poem 
to  a  level  with  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
What  she  repeated  to  me  was  the  part 
which  tells  of  the  arrival  of  the  caval- 
cade at  Beoklaren  (the  modem  Pechlarn), 


and  their  reception  by  the  wife  of  Rtldi- 
ger. 

**  Die  Fenater  an  den  Mauem  sah  man  offen  stahn 
Die  Burg  lu  Bechlaren  die  war  aufgethan, 
Da  ritten  ein  die  CMUte,  die  man  viel  geme  sah. 
Is  hien  dar  Wirth,  der  edle^  gates  Gemach  ihnen 
schaffenda. 

Die  RAdigeret  Tochter  mlt  ihrem  Oesinde  gfng 
Das  Sie  die  edle  Kdnigen  Tlel  minnlglich  empflng, 
Da  war  auch  ihre  Mutter,  des  Markgraven  Welb, 
Mlt  Liebe  war  gegrOsset  mancher  Jungfraaen 
Leld. 

81e  fkssten  sich  bel  den  Hinden,  und  gingen  so- 

dann 
In  einem  Palast,  einen  grossen,  der  war  Tiel  wohl 

gethan, 
Da  die  Donane  danmter  hin  floss 
8ie  sassen  an  den  LOf ten  und  haiien  Kortweile 

gross.'* 

It  was  quite  inspiring  to  hear  the 
Niebelungen  repeated,  by  pretty  lips, 
amids  the  very  scenes  to  which  its  old 
epic  incidents  are  referred,  and  I  could 
have  listened  the  whole  afternoon,  but 
the  objects  of  emotion  follow  each  other 
so  rapidly  on  the  Danube,  that  one  has 
not  more  than  a  moment  to  spare  to  any 
one  of  them.  We  had  scarcely  left  Peok- 
larn  before  the  German  student,  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  directed  our  attention  to 
the  little  viUage  of  Marbaok,  and  above 
it,  on  a  hill,  to  the  two  towers  of  the 
church  of  Maria  Taferl^  a  noted  pilgrim 
shrine.  This  church  was  built,  some  two 
oentnries  since,  on  the  site  of  a  saiured 
old  oak,  ornamented  by  an  image  of  the 
Virgin,  to  which  the  peasantry  were  ac- 
customed to  gather  to  offer  up  prayers 
for  an  abundant  harvest,  and  to  eat  a 
kind  of  religious  love-feast.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  oak  decayed,  and  a 
countryman  was  about  to  cut  it  down, 
but  he  cut  off  his  leg  instead,  when  the 
image  began  to  speak  with  him,  chiding 
him  for  his  sacrilegious  act,  but  healing 
his  wound,  at  the  same  time,  by  way  of 
recompense.  Ever  since,  the  church  has 
been  the  goal  of  a  large  yearly  pilgrim- 
age— fifty,  and  sometimes  one  hundred, 
thousand  devotees  visiting  it  in  tiie 
course  of  the  month  of  September.  "  I 
have  seen,^^  smd  the  student,  "  thousands 
upon  thousands  assembled  on  the  hiU,  at 
one  time,  most  of  them  from  Austria 
and  Bavaria,  but  some  from  Italy  and 
even  distant  France  and  Spain.  A  more 
imposing  sight  cannot  be  imagined.  The 
varied  and  lively  costumes  of  the  differ- 
ent groups,  as  they  advance  In  proces- 
sion; their  rude  encampments  in  the 
edges  of  the  wood,  where  women  are 
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busy  in  preparing  meals ;  the  rich  voices 
of  the  peasants,  mingling  in  some  fine  me- 
lody (not  always  sacred),  which  is  echo- 
ed back  from  the  clifis  and  precipices ; 
the  broad  river  in  the  foreground ;  the 
"waving  corn-valleys  and  vineyards  be- 
tween, and  the  remote  snowy  ranges  of 
the  Styrian  Alps — Dachstein,  Otsclier, 
Schneeberg — conspire  to  lend  a  singular 
enchantment  to  the  spectacle.  One 
loathes  the  superstition  which  is  the  oc- 
casion of  it — he  pities  the  poor  creatures 
who  have  wandered  so  far  from  their 
homes  to  engage  in  a  fruitless  and  de- 
basing rite — ^but  still  one  admires,  too, 
the  beautiful  accompaniments!" 

Turning  to  me,  he  added,  "But  you 
have  something  similar  in  your  country, 
— in  the  Oamp  Meetings  of  your  Metho- 
dists, as  I  have  read  ? "  to  which  I  re- 
sponded, "  No,  these  gatherings  are  simple 
encampments  for  worship  in  the  woods, 
•without  the  picturesque  dresses  and 
music,  without  the  poetry,  and  I  trust 
without  tlio  superstition, — thus  leaving 
out  both  the  best  and  the  worst  parts  of 
your  display." 

These  Wall/ahrten^  or  pilgrimages 
are  common  all  over  the  continent, — 
and  are  made  in  France,  to  the  shrines 
at  St. Eloi,  Marseilles  and  Puy, — in  Spain, 
to  St.  James  of  Compostella  (see  Southey's 
poems), — in  Switzerland,  to  our  Lady  of 
jEinsedeln, — in  Styria,  to  Maria  Zell, — in 
Bohemia,  to  St.  John  of  Nepomuc,  and 
in  Ireland,  it  is  said,  to  Crow  Patric. 
Each  shrine  has  some  romantic  legend 
connected  with  it,  and  is  the  means  of 
drawing  considerable  revenue  into  the 
church,  while  it  is  more  than  hinted  that 
the  most  astonishing  miracles  continue 
to  be  performed,  especially  when  some 
votive  offering  of  rare  value  is  laid  upon 
the  altar. 

"It  would  be  dreadful  to  me,"  inter- 
posed the  hoary  Austrian  in  the  midst 
of  my  reflections,  '^  be  compelled  to  live 
in  America,  where  life  must  be  so  dry, 
hard,  practical,  without  the  endearing 
remembrances  of  our  past,  or  the  deep, 
rich,  many-colored  experiences  of  our 
present,  where,  indeed,  you  have  the 
barrenness  of  a  laborious  youth  without 
its  fresh  and  living  verdure  of  imagina- 
tion! Ah,  how  different,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  the  student^  "  in  our  Germany, 
-whose  every  city,  building,  rock, wood  and 
hill  is  venerable  with  the  lore  and  deposits 
of  antiquity  I  These  piles  of  stone,  beauti- 
ful even  in  their  rude  and  moss-grown 
dilapidation,  which  the  lightnings  of 
centuries     have     toppled    down    and 


shivered,  point  ns  back  to  the  glories  of 
the  imperial  rule,  to  the  splendors  of 
chivalry,  to  epochs  of  mighty  devebp- 
ments  and  renowned  events,  to  chant- 
ters  as  strong  and  rugged  as  the  rucks 
they  trod,  and  as  true  as  the  steel  thej 
unsheathed  only  in  the  cause  of  woiuan 
and  Grod!  Nor  was  religion  then  a  super- 
stition, as  some  call  it,  but  on  ever-Uviog 
sense  of  the  Invisible,  which  spread  the 
outward  memorials  of  his  existence 
everywhere,  in  the  loneliness  of  the 
forest,  in  caves  and  grottoes,  in  the 
crowds  of  the  market  place,  along  high- 
ways and  bridges,  as  well  aa  amid  the 
pomps  and  grandeurs  of  the  cathedral 
It  is  easy  enough,  in  these  days,  to  make 
a  jost  and  a  mockery  of  the  pious  Asagesof 
our  &thers ;  but  to  them  they  were  a 
profound  and  earnest  life,  f^  of  the 
sweetest  consolations  and  the  most  in- 
spiring hopes.  Those  legends  of  monks 
and  devils,  those  simple  hymns,  those 
crucifixes  at  the  roadside,  those  images 
of  the  Holy  Yir^n  on  trees  and  house- 
hold altars,  were  not  only  the  poetry  of 
their  exi.^itence,  but  its  solid  tbod  and 
nutriment.  Nor  in  the  substitution  oi 
trade,  politics,  travel  and  revolution,  for 
these  simple,  but  hearty  religions  fidtfas, 
have  your  modem  people  gained  much 
either  for  the  soul  or  the  mind." 

This  speech,  which  seemed  to  be 
thrown  down  as  a  challenge  to  the  stu- 
dent, was  immediately  taken  np,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes,  he  and  the  old 
man  were  in  hot  dispute  as  to  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  andents  and 
moderns,  the  catholics  and  protestants, 
faith  and  science.  I  can  not  say  that  I 
wholly  comprehended  it,  but  the  stu- 
dent, I  believe,  contended  that  there  was 
more  poetry  in  truth  than  in  ernir,  and 
that  the  most  unlimited  popular  freedom, 
both  religious  and  political,  was  not  in- 
consistent with  the  deepest  reverence 
or  the  holiest  emotions  of  love,  gratitude, 
faith  and  devotion. 

"The  time  will  come,  if  it  is  not 
already,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  fine  en- 
thusiasm, "  when  science  itself  will  make 
known  to  us  a  structure  of  society  of 
which  all  previous  conditions  of  society 
have  been  but  the  faintest  expectation  and 
prophecy ;  when  tlio  virtues  and  accom- 
plishmenrs  of  the  different  ages  and  na- 
tions of  the  past  shall  be  revived  and 
combined  in  all  mankind;  when  the 
glorious  arts  of  Greece,  purified  and  ele- 
vated by  the  deep-toned  piety  of  the 
middle  ages,  and  directed  by  the  ener- 
getic action  of  America,  shall  be  a  com* 
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xnon  possession ;  when  the  lowliest  man 
shall  lodge  more  sumptuously,  and  be 
surrounded  by  more  appliances  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  enjoyment  than  the 
haughtiest  nobility  now ;  and  when  the 
genius  of  our  race,  emancipated  from  the 
distractions  of  toil  and  necessity,  shall 
devote  its  entire  activities  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  its  ideal  of  excellence  in  every 
gpliere" — 

'*  Ah !"  interrupted  the  Austrian,  "  but 
that  will  be  in  heaven  I" 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  student,  "  in  the 
heaven  which  man  will  make  for  him- 
self, under  God,  on  this  round  green 
earth,  whose  every  agony,  and  groan, 
and  bloody  sweat,  has  been  a  step  in  the 
process  of  her  divine  redemption  I" 

This  student,  by  the  way,  was  a  cha- 
racter,  as  I  found  on  fur  flier  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  was  tall  and  thin, 
with  long,  curling  black  hair,  which  fell 
from  his  cap  to  his  shoulder:*,  had  a 
bright  glassy  eye,  and  a  face  expressive 
of  mingled  simplicity  and  earnestness. 
His  dress  consisted  mainly  of  a  long 
linen  travelling  frock,  fastened  round  the 
waist  by  a  leather  belt,  high  top  boots, 
a  broad  shirt^collar,  turned  over  without 
a  cravat,  a  canvas-bag,  which  hung  at 
one  side,  and  an  old  much  worn  guitar, 
suspended  at  the  other.  ^^leh  bin  ein 
Diehter  (I  am  a  poet)"  said  he  to  me,  in 
reply  to  a  question,  "  and  am  wandering 
over  the  Fatherland  to  see  its  people 
and  scenery.  Ach  Gk>tt,  what  a  beauti- 
ful land  it  is,  glorious  in  mountains  and 
rivers, — and  such  noble  men  and 
women !  Can  America  be  half  so  beau- 
tiful or  good?" 

Without,  however,  giving  me  time  to 
reply,  he  pulled  a  small  package  of  manu- 
scripts out  of  his  bag,  and  said,  ^^  These 
are  my  poems,  read  them ;  they  are  fine, 
full  of  the  true  sentiment,  and  I  hope 
soon  to  go  to  Leipsic  to  get  them  pub- 
lished." The  cramped  German  hand  in 
which  they  were  written  looked  for- 
bidding to  me — a  novice  in  that  chiro- 
graphy — and  I  asked  him  to  repeat  some 
of  them,  which  would  be  better.  Straight- 
way ho  unstrung  his  guitar,  and  sung,  in 
a  fine,  manly  voice,  to  a  skilful  accom- 
paniment, several  strains,  which  were, 
indeed,  as  he  said,  full  of  sentiment,  and, 
as  I  fancied,  not  without  thought.  One 
of  them — whether  original  or  not,  I  can- 
not say — was  a  stirring,  martial  air,  and 
the  words  ran,  as  nearly  as  I  can  recall 
them,  in  this  wise  :- 


Hear  what  a  German  mother  said, 
Wildly  waring  a  banner  red, 
Ab  her  country's  host  went  trailing  past, 
With  rolling  drums  and  trumpet  blast — 

**  Come  forth,  my  sons,  come,  Join  the  band, 
Who  battle  for  our  fatherland ; 
Gome,  leare  the  plough !  come,cIutch  the  sword  !*' 
Three  noble  youths  came  at  her  word. 

The  first  is  sunk  to  his  last  sleep ; 
The  second  rots  in  a  dungeon  deep ; 
The  youngest,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain ; 
Ah  I  he  wiU  never  walk  again  1 

*«  What  recks  it?"  said  that  mother  grey— 
"  Their  name  and  mine  shall  live  for  aye ; 
They  fought  for  fatherland  and  right. 
And  God  accepts  my  widow's  mite." 

It  was  a  bold  strain  for  the  Austrian 
dominions,  but  one  had  a  right  to  doubt 
whether  the  old  stronghold  of  Frienstein, 
which  we  were  then  passing,  and  which 
had  listened  to  many  a  bolder  one  in  the 
days  of  its  robber-knights,  would  echo  it 
back  to  the  ears  of  the  Kaiser,  or  his 
spies,  at  Vienna.  I  was  disposed  to 
grapple  the  student  to  my  heart,  for  I 
found  that  we  had  republican  sympathies 
to  exchange,  and  mutual  republican  aspi- 
rations for  Germany  to  indulge.  We 
quite  forgot  the  fair  scenery  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  our  talk,  relating,  on  his 
part,  to  the  hopes  of  the  liberals  in  Eu- 
rope, and,  on  mine,  to  occasional  remi- 
niscences of  Kossuth,  whom  I  had  seen 
in  New  York. 

When  we  had  finished  our  talk,  which 
seemed  to  ns  more  grateful  and  snirit- 
ed  than  the  small  bottle  of  Auslager 
by  which  it  had  been  moistened,  the 
moon  was  glimmering  through  the  trees 
of  a  wild  gorge  into  which  the  steamer 
seemed  aboat  to  penetrate  by  force. 
There  was  a  sensation  perceptible  on  deck, 
too,  which  indicated  that  we  were  near 
some  exciting  locality.  I  found  that  we 
were  approaching  the  Strudel  and  Wirbel^ 
as  a  rapid  and  whirlpool,  formed  by  the 
passage  of  the  river  over  sunken  rocks 
between  an  island  and  the  main  land,  are 
respectively  called.  It  was  formerly  a 
dangerous  passage,  but  the  rocks  have 
^ince  been  partly  removed,  and  the  cur- 
rent is  comparatively  smiK)tli.  The 
rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  a  thousand 
times  more  formidable,  but  the  scenery, 
on  all  sides,  what  can  surpass  that? 
The  high  rocky  island,  surmounted  by 
the  watchtower  of  a  dilapidated  castle, 
and  a  huge  stone  crucifix — the  hoary, 
moss-covered  tower  of  Langenstein — the 
swift  eddying  stream — the  illuminated 
forests — and   the  dark  ravines  of  the 
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shores — ^filled  the  imagination  with 
awe  and  rapture.  It  was  such  a  scene 
as  I  had  never  before  looked  upon — ^wild, 
grand,  mysterious,  full  of  the  gigantic 
strength  and  ruggodness  of  the  middle 
ages,  but  softened  into  a  varying  grace 
by  the  mild  splendor  of  the  moon,  now 
shimnioring  over  the  water,  and  now 
dancing  in  a  thousand  sparkles  among 
the  trees.  Yet,  as  we  advanced,  the 
stream  narrowed,  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  grew  more  precipitous,  the  ruins 
more  frequent,  and  the  whole  prospect 
more  wihf.  The  current  appears  to  have 
broken  its  way  through  a  mountain  of 
granite,  for  the  rocks  rise  slieer  out  of 
the  water,  here  and  there  featliered  with 
forests,  and  everywhere  seemingly  car- 
ried up  still  closer  to  the  sky  by  the 
structures  which  man  has  raised  for  wor- 
sliip  or  defence.  Around  the  points  of 
the  bleak  rocks  the  river  roars  and  foams, 
towns  are  crushed  into  the  silence  of 
death  between  the  gorges,  and  the 
steamer,  as  she  forces  her  way  among 
the  cliffs,  seems  some  newborn  monster, 
come  to  drive  away  the  elves  and  cobolds 
with  which  the  earlier  fancy  of  our  race 
peopled  regions  like  these.  We  were 
kept  upon  deck,  by  the  fascination  of  the 
scene,  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
nor  were  the  weird  stories  of  the 
Black  Monk,  who  has  haunted  these  hills 
since  the  eleventh  century,  as  narrated 
by  the  German  lady,  a  small  part  of  the 
charm.  Even  after  I  had  retired,  too,  I 
could  still  hear  the  strings  of  the  stu- 
dent^s  guitar  faintly  rutliing  the  air  with 
its  low  melodies,  while  his  voice  gave 
forth,  in  a  strange,  half-startled,  half- 
plaintive  tone,  the  following  legend  of 
one  of  the  crumbling  ruins : — 

On  Weissnlcht's  rocky  borders. 

An  ancient  castle  stands, 
Which  glances  in  the  moonlight, 

Far  oTer  the  neighboring  lands. 

A  deep  and  rapid  river 

Around  its  basement  raves ; 
Tou  hear  for  many  a  farlong 

The  roar  of  its  angry  waves. 

There,  from  earliest  ages, 

Oft  in  the  quiet  night. 
Mysterious  music  awakens 

A  ravUhing,  wild  delight. 

Who  seeks  that  hoary  castle? 

Who  treads  iU  silent  halls  ? 
A  captain  and  his  trainbands 

Have  come  to  watch  on  the  walls. 

The  captain,  in  his  chaml>er. 

Has  laid  him  down  to  rest — 
The  pallid  moonbeams  bathing 

His  lace  and  his  heaving  breast. 


••  What  means,**  be  eriet,  ••  that  inul»~ 
Those  strains  so  heaTenly  clear  f 
Who  comes  in  the  midnight  watcheii 
To  greet  my  slumber  heref** 

Alas  I  the  tone  that  lares  the« 
Plays  one  thoa  do»t  not  know  I 

Behold  it  dancing  and  dipping 
Down  in  the  flood  bdow  I 

**It  bears  me— the  sweet  cadence— 
On  wings  to  my  native  land ; 
Where  sits  my  beloved— the  dear  oiM 
Why  wrings  she  so  her  hand  f  ** 

Well  might  she  sit  there  weeping, 

BLnew  she  thy  fttte  forlorn ; 
Por  thou  on  those  airy  piniona. 

To  quite  other  land  art  borne  1 

**  Oh,  Joy  1"  exclaims  the  sleeper, 
«' What  soothing  balm  Is  thlsf 
I  dream  that  from  gloomy  oeremenlf 
I  rise  to  a  reahn  of  bliss  I** 

Ah,  no  1  it  Is  not  dreaming. 
Thou  brave  young  Swedish  knlghl; 

Thy  soul,  in  the  moon*s  pale  glimmw. 
Is  taking  its  final  flight ! 

The  music  sinks  into  sOenoe, 

Its  fatal  work  is  done ; 
The  river,  through  the  darknen. 

Goes  rushing  and  roaring  on  I 

In  the  morning  we  found  onrselTef 
fastened  to  the  wharf  at  lanz,  tlie  cqdtal 
city  of  Upper  Austria,  lying  in  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  region  near  the  cele- 
brated Salzkammergnt,  and  as  I  proposed 
to  stop  there,  the  old  Austriao,  in  taking 
leave,  kissed  me  on  the  right  cheek  and 
the  left,  the  student  warmly  pressed  me 
to  his  breast,  and  the  young  ladji 
shaking  my  hand,  asked  me  to  visit  her 
and  her  parents,  who  lived  at  Andemaohi 
on  the  Rhine.  I  was  grateful  to  them 
for  all  these  tokens  of  interest,  ezcepi 
the  kisses,  which,  coming  from  the 
bearded  mouth  of  an  old  fellow  that 
might  easily  have  been  my  grandfather, 
and  whose  pipe,  just  removed  from  hie 
lips,  was  evidently  as  venerable  as  him- 
self, would  have  been  pleasanter  from 
another  source  tliat  I  thought  o^  hut 
will  not  name  I 

Whom  should  I  meet  as  the  first  person 
on  landing,  but  Bison,  that  veritable 
Great  Western,  puffing  away  at  a  tawny 
meerschaum,  while  he  gave  directions  to 
a  courier  about  the  destination  of  his 
luggage.  "To  the  Bother  JSTr^fti,"  he 
shouted,  with  the  air  of  an  EngHsh 
milord,  and  catching  me  by  the  arm, 
hurried  me  off  to  tlie  Oast^titbe  of  thai 
excellent  inn.  He  had  just  returned  from 
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RegeDsbnrg  or  RatisboD,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  whither  he  had  gone  after 
his  remarkable  escape  from  the  oomitess 
and  her  husband  at  Vienna.  "An  in- 
stractive  place  to  visit,"  he  remarked,  as 
we  got  quietly  seated  at  a  trout  break- 
fast in  the  restaurant  of  the  Bed  Craby 
*'  with  plenty  of  old  churches,  a  cathe- 
dral, a  palace,  a  town-house,  and  the 
most  delectable  dungeons.  I  spent  a 
day  in  inspecting  the  instruments  with 
which  our  ancestors,  in  the  good  old 
time.<«,  tortured  their  fellow-citizens. 
They  were  in  a  chamber  on  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  Rathhaus,  which  I  take  it 
means  a  human  rat-trap.  We  crawled, 
by  the  light  of  a  lantern,  through  a 
damp  narrow  vault,  opening  on  each  side 
into  a  series  of  gloomy  cells,  till  we 
reached  a  broad  apartment,  named  the 
Torture  Chamber.  At  the  door  was  a 
bench,  on  which  the  prisoner  was 
allowed  to  sit  while  his  amiable  friends 
were  preparing  the  peculiar  machinery 
of  their  vocation.  No  doubt  he  was  kind- 
ly permitted  to  choose  which  one  of  the- 
infernal  spits  he  would  prefer  being  put 
to  worse  than  death  upon.  There  was 
the  "  larded  hare"  (der  gegpiekte  Haa9e\ 
for  instance,  a  huge  roller  armed  with 
spikes,  on  which  he  could  be  drawn  back 
and  forth  by  means  of  a  windlass  at  one 
end;  or,  there  was  the  "bad  Bessy" 
{die  sehlimme  LieaeJ)^  an  immense 
triangle  of  wood,  on  which  his  arms  or 
legs  could  be  stretched  from  his  body; 
or,  again,  there  was  the  "Maiden^s  lap" 
{die  Jungfrauea  looa)^  a  high  arm-chair, 
with  a  cushion  of  spikes,  on  which  he 
might  sit  with  heavy  weights  hanging 
from  his  feet;  or  a  dozen  other  similar 
contrivances,  all  just  as  fiicetionsly 
named.  What  a  pious  set  they  were, 
too,  with  all  their  fun,  as  the  great 
crucifix  shows!  And  that  the  judges 
might  not  be  cheated  out  of  the  penalties 
they  ordered,  a  simple  trellis- work  only 
separated  them  from  the  sufferers; 
there  they  could  see  every  writhing 
and  hear  every  crack  of  the  bones,  as 
well  as  the  extorted  confession;  and 
when  they  were  done  with  their  victim, 
a  trap-door  hard  by  dismissed  him  to  the 
eternities!" 

"Bison,"  said  I,  "your  narrative  is 
enough  to  breed  an  indigestion,  so  let  ns 
take  a  stroll  about  Linz  I"  We  did  so, 
but  were  not  much  interested  by  the  city, 
which  is  li^e  a  poor  picture  in  a  beauti- 
ful frame.  For  the  environs,  especially 
the  view  from  a  hill  behind,  on  which 


there  is  a  public  garden,  are  exceedingly 
picturesque.  They  overlook  the  massive 
fortifications  of  the  town,  and  beyond  an 
extensive  ])Iain,  through  which  the 
Danube  wanders,  with  pleasant  villages 
at  intervals,  and  in  the  remoter  distance, 
ranges  of  snow-covered  peaks.  It  was  in 
this  plain,  and  among  those  mountains, 
that  the  bloody  battles  between,  the 
peasants  and  their  oppressors  were 
fought  in  the  year  1625,  just  a  century 
later  than  the  more  famous  peasant- war, 
which  desolated  so  large  a  part  of  Ger- 
many. Ferdinand  II.,  who  was  one  of 
those  monarchs  who  persuaded  them- 
selves that  subjects  ought  to  think  with 
the  king,  had  resolved  to  extirpate  Pro- 
testantism from  his  estates,  and  he  sent 
out  his  army  to  perform  the  work  of  con- 
version. His  ally,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
joined  him  in  the  scheme,  and  they  had 
a  fine  butchery  of  it  together.  But  after 
a  time  the  most  loyal  people  get  tired 
of  being  killed,  which  was  the  case  with 
the  peasants  then,  and  they  made  a 
stand  against  the  slaughter,  under  a 
stalwart  and  wealthy  hatter,  named 
Fadinger.  They  soon  cleared  the  country 
of  the  troops,  giving  back,  as  was  the 
custom  of  those  days,  as  good  as  they' 
had  received,  and  leaving  only  a  few  of 
the  fortified  towns,  Linz  among  the  rest, 
in  the  possess^ion  of  the  regulars.  Fadin- 
ger was  killed  in  trying  to  take  linz,  and 
his  successor  in  command  also  badly 
wounded ;  and  the  poor  peasants  would 
have  been  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field,  if  a  new  commander  had  not 
appeared  in  the  shape  of  an  unknown 
student.  His  name  they  could  not  learn, 
and  history  is  ignorant  of  it  to  this  day; 
but  he  fought  Uke  a  hero ;  he  drove  the 
Austrians  and  Bavarians  from  the  citv ; 
he  afterwards  defeated  Adolph,  the 
Duke  Holstein,  at  Wesenufer ;  he  routed 
General  Lindlo  in  the  forest  of  Pram; 
overcame  General  LOdel  on  the  Welzer- 
Weide,  and  severally  repulsed  the  be- 
siegers at  Gmunden,  Weibem  and  Effer- 
ding,  where  he  had  taken  up  his 
positions.  In  all  these  engagements  no 
quarters  were  either  asked  or  given  on 
either  side,  and  the  carnage  was  terrible. 
But  the  army  having  recruited  its  forces 
under  Pappenheim,  the  student  was  at 
last  driven  back.  He  retreated,  making 
a  desperate  resistance  all  the  way,  to  the 
Oalvarienberg,  near  Gmunden,  where  he 
and  his  poor  followers  prepared  for  a 
final  rally.  In  a  discourse  which  he 
pronounced  to  them,  he  inflamed  their 
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religions  sentiments  to  a  pitch  of  ferocions 
enthusiasm;  then,  singing  their  Lutheran 
hymns,  they  fell  upon  the  Bavarians 
with  impetuous  but  vain  prowess;  they 
were  repulsed  and  pursued  into  the  very 
streets  of  Ginunden,  being  cut  to  pieces 
at  every  step;  and  from  Gmunden 
chased  to  Wojfsegg,  where  the  brave 
noble  soul  of  the  student  breathed  its 
last.  Many  of  his  followers  were  quar- 
tered alive,  and  their  bodies  burned  by 
the  hangman;  but  a  green  hillock  among 
the  beautiful  Salzburg  Alps  is  still  pointed 
out  as  the  spot  in  which  they  were 
buried.  Popular  gratitude,  as  embodied 
in  the  popular  traditicm,  has  converted 
the  Unknown  into  a  scion  of  nobility,  led 
by  his  symj>athies  to  take  part  in  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed ;  but  to  me  the 
story  is  more  impressive,  if  we  consider 
him,  as  by  birth  and  descent,  a  genuine 
son  of  the  people,  willingly  casting  away 


his  life  for  them,  withoat  hopo  of  reward 
or  fame. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  our  rdnctiDt 
leave  of  the  Danube.  It  is  much  the 
noblest  river  in  Europe;  in  size  Qam- 
parable  to  the  great  rivers  of  America, 
the  Ohio,  the  St.  Lawrence,  tlie  Had- 
son;  and  rich  everywhere  in  historical 
associations.  It  has  floated  the  armies 
of  Trajan ;  it  bore  the  crusaders  in  their 
chivalric  quests ;  Sobieski  and  Monteco- 
culi  fought  on  its  banks;  it  witnessed 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  deeds  of  the 
all-conquering  Napoleon ;  and  it  is  now 
the  centre  of  battle  between  Russia  and 
the  Turks.  As  we  juniped  into  the 
Eilwagen,  on  our  way  to  Salzburg,  I  felt 
like  quoting  the  lines  of  Oampbell,  writ- 
ten on  quitting  the  grand  old  stream,  but 
I  found  them  too  long,  and  not  remarka- 
ble for  theur  local  fidelity. 


THE  FAMOUS  QUARRIES  OP  THE  WORLD. 


SITUATED  in  a  beautiful  valley,  shut 
in  on  tiiree  sides  by  high  mountains, 
and  open,  on  the  fourth,  to  the  sea,  four 
miles  distarit,  is  the  busy  town  of  Car- 
rara. Its  population  of  seven  tiiousand 
inhabitants  exist  entirely  by  the  employ- 
ment afforded  them  in  the  quarrying  and 
working  of  marble. 

The  town  is  a  cluster  of  studios  and 
workshops.  In  ever  street,  and  in  al- 
most every  house,  can  be  heard  the  clang 
of  hammers  and  tlie  click  of  chisels,  and 
in  the  studios  can  be  seen  the  finest  ar- 
chitectural and  ornamented  work  ever 
executed  in  marble ;  but  those  of  ideal 
sculpture,  whether  origind  or  copies  from 
the  antique,  are  of  an  inferior  quality. 
They  always  lack  a  proper  finish,  and  are 
often  deficient  in  proportions.  The  price 
at  which  they  are  sold  is  an  apology  for 
the  former,  and  ignorance  is  an  excuse  for 
the  latter — if  for  ignorance  there  be  any 
excuse.  The  town  is  full  of  fine  casts 
of  the  celebrated  Greek  statues  of  Rome 
and  Florence;  but  it  is  seldom  that  a 
satisfactory  copy  is  produced ;  and  they 
are  often  made  in  marble  of  secx)nd  qua- 
lity, while  modern  originals,  that  are  a 
disgrace  to  the  men  who  produce  them, 
are  made  of  the  purest  marble  to  be 
found  in  the  quarries,  on  the  same  prin- 


ciple, perhaps,  that  a  bad  picture  needs  a 
splendid  frame  to  sell  it.  They  are  well 
aware  that  the  poorer  the  work,  the  bet- 
ter must  be  Uie  marble;  for,  the  first 
thing  that  many  modem  connoisseurs 
speak  of,  in  viewing  a  work  of  sculpture, 
is  the  quality  of  the  marble :  if  pure, 
they  congratulate  the  artist  on  his  uon- 
der/ul  SUCC48S, 

The  government  of  Carrara  has,  for 
many  years,  endeavored  to  improve  her 
citizens  in  taste  and  knowledge  of  the 
fine  arts.  They  have  a  free  academy  of 
design,  containing  casts  of  all  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  statues,  where  artists 
can  study  under  competent  teachers ;  but 
in  the  midst  of  the  most  splendid  models, 
and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  tui- 
tion, there  is  no  approach  to  the  original 
talent  of  former  ages.  Every  year  there 
is  a  subject  given  out  by  tlie  council  for 
a  las-reliefs  which  must  be  produced  in 
a  given  time,  witiiout  the  assistance  of 
drawing-)  or  models.  The  students  who 
contend  for  the  prize  are  searched  to  see 
that  they  have  nothing  that  will  assist 
them,  and  locked  into  separate  apart- 
ments, where  they  work  until  the  time  ex- 
pires, when  their  works  are  compared, and 
the  student  that  evinces  the  most  talent  is 
sent,  for  three  years,  to  Rome  to  study 
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in  the  academy  of  St.  Lake,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  government.  It  is  surpris- 
ing to  see  the  conventionality  that  exists 
among  them;  their  has-relie/a  are  so  near 
alike,  in  composition  and  in  sentiment, 
that  one  would  suppose  they  were  all 
done  by  the  same  ai'ti.^t^  who  made  slight 
changes  in  his  design.  It  is  not  always 
the  most  promising  one  who  becomes  the 
pensioner ;  many  a  poor  fellow  has  been 
rejected,  who  afterwards,  by  his  own 
exertions  and  perseverance,  has  become 
eminent,  while  his  successful  rival  re- 
mained for  ever  in  obscurity.  A  striking 
instance  of  this  fact  is  the  celebrated 
French  artist,  Delaroche,  who,  when  a 
student  at  Paris,  was  not  thought  by  the 
learned  council  of  the  academy  to  have 
talent  enough  to  warrant  his  being  sent 
to  Rome,  as  a  pupil  in  the  government 
academy.  His  attempts  to  accomplish 
that  object  ail  proved  unsuccessful ;  he 
was  rejected  with  contempt  by  men  who 
have  since  paid  liim  homage.  He  has 
been,  for  many  years,  president  of  the 
institution  that  would  not  receive  him 
when  he  needed  their  assistance.  His 
transcendent  genius  has  eclipsed  all  his 
former  rivals  who,  with  every  advantage 
and  encouragement,  have  gone  down  to 
oblivion. 

Of  the  multitude  of  artists  that  study 
in  this,  and  in  other  schools  of  design  in 
Italy,  very  few  are  ever  heard  of  out  of 
their  own  city.  In  one  room  of  the  Car- 
rara institution,  are  casts  of  the  best 
works  of  sculptors,  who  acquired  thfeir 
first  ideas  of  art  in  this  school  of  design. 
They  are  few  in  number,  and  one  reads 
the  names  of  most  of  their  authors  for 
the  first  time ;  among  them,  however,  I 
saw  the  name  of  Tenerani,  who  is  still 
living  at  Rome,  and  whose  name  be- 
longs with  those  of  the  great  men  of 
Italy. 

In  some  of  the  studios  I  visited,  they 
appeared  to  be  working  for  the  American 
market.  They  were  manufacturing  all 
kinds  of  busts  of  Washington,  except 
such  as  would  be  considered  faithful  like- 
nesses; and  in  another,  they  had  busts 
and  statuettes  of  Franklin  in  every  state 
but  the  finished,  and  that  state  they 
seemed  to  have  no  acquaintance  with.  I 
met  a  gentleman  there  who  had  bought 
a  bust  of  Washington  that  he  wished  my 
opinion  of.  I  gave  it ;  I  did  not  think 
it  well  done,  nor  a  good  likeness  ac- 
cording to  the  authentic  portraits.  He 
replied  :  "  What  could  you  expect  for 
such  a  price?"  I  admired  his  love  for 
Washington,  but  I  despised  it  for  art. 


He  could  not  a£fbrd  to  get  a  good  like- 
ness, so  he  got  a  bad  one. 

The  ornamental  branch  of  sculpture  is 
much  more  extensive  and  successful.  In 
that  dep^tment  they  have  few  equals. 
Nearly  all  the  ornamental  work  for  ar- 
chitecture that  is  called  for  in  Europe, 
and  also  many  of  the  fountains,  and  all 
the  garden  statuary,  is  executed  in  thb 
vast  manufactory.  While  at  Grand 
Cairo,  Egypt,  I  saw  a  large  apd  costly 
fountain  in  the  villa  of  the  Pasha,  at 
Shoobra,  that  I  recognized  at  once  as  the 
Carrara  work.  Upon  inquiry  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  fountain  and  the  fioor 
of  the  great  mosque,  now  building  in 
the  Citaidel,  were  jmade  at  Carrara. 

The  quarrying  of  this  world-renown- 
ed marble  is  quite  another  thing  from 
working  it  in  a  quiet  studio.  To 
have  a  just  impression  of  the  immense 
labor  and  danger  that  attend  it,  one 
should  visit  the  caves  in  a  week  day, 
when  everything  is  in  operation.  The 
path  from  Carrara  to  the  quarries  lies 
beside  the  torrent  Torano,  which  flows 
through  a  village  of  the  same  name; 
after  passing  the  village  you  enter  the 
fine  gorge,  partly  artificial,  between  the 
Monte  Grestola  and  the  Poggio  Silves- 
tro,  when  you  reach  the  auarries  of 
Grestola  and  Cavetta.  The  lormer  sup- 
plies the  best  statuary  marble  in  the 
world.  There  are  upward  of  two  hun- 
dred quarries  that  are  now  w.orked,  but 
out  of  this  number  there  are  but  five  or 
six  that  yield  the  first  quality  or  statua- 
ry marble. 

Even  these  sometimes  produce  no- 
thing but  second  quality  marble  for 
months.  The  statuary  marble  from 
the  Grestola  quarry  is  superior  to  all 
others  in  hardness,  transparency,  and 
delicacy  of  tint,  which  brings  it  much  in 
demand  for  nude  statues.  It  is  often 
too  transparent  for  a  portrait  bust,  or 
for  small  works ;  but,  for  ideal  busts  and 
statues  it  is  unsurpassed. 

Some  of  the  other  quarries  turn  out 
marble  of  good  quality ;  being  generally 
less  transparent,  it  is  better  suited  to 
bas-relief  sculpture,  and  statuettes,  as  too 
great  transparency  destroys  the  force  of 
light  and  shade  where  the  cutting  is 
delicate.  It  will  all  take  a  good  finish 
except  the  kind  known  as  ^^  Bittuglia," 
which  appears  good,  but  is  too  soft. 

The  Serevezza  marble,  which  is  quar- 
ried ten  miles  further  south,  in  the  same 
range,  is,  by  some  sculptors,  preferred  to 
all  other.  It  will  take  a  higher  finish 
than  any  other  marble  of  Italy.    It  is  a 
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close-grained  stone,  not  very  transpa- 
rent, and  admirably  adapted  for  small 
works.  Tlie  vein  is,  unfortunately, 
worked  out,  but  they  hope  to  strike  an- 
other in  tlie  ci^urt>e  of  time.  Some 
ycard  ago,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  got 
the  lease  of  the  quarry  for  a  given  time, 
for  tlie  purpose  of  getting  out  marble 
for  a  rhnrch ;  before  his  lease  expired, 
he  liud  succeeded  in  exhausting  the  vein 
of  all  t]iat  was  suitable  for  sculpture. 
What  little  there  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
tlif  marble  dealers,  readily  sells  at  four 
dollars  a  cubic  palm,  which  is  a  large 
prico  when  the  blocks  are  small. 

Tlic  Jiraiidon  quarry  of  Vermont  pro- 
duces marble  tliat  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Serevezza,  but  the  former 
is  a  stratified  stone,  that  renders  it  unfit 
fur  statuary.  By  going  deeper  into  the 
quarry  they  will  find  the  marble  free 
from  iliis  objecticm. 

The  best  quality  of  veined  marble 
found  in  the  quarries  of  Carrara,  is  the 
**  Ravazzone."  The  cave  is  three  miles 
further  up  the  ravine,  under  "Monte 
Sagro."  This  portion  of  the  quarry 
district  is  most  picturesque;  the  view 
from  the  summit  is  extensive  and  grand. 
On  the  one  side  is  seen  the  town  of 
"  Massa  "  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea — 
on  the  other,  a  range  of  lofty  moun- 
tains, with  warm  grey  peaks,  that  give 
evidence  of  iuexhaustible  mines  of  nmr- 
ble. 

The  quarries  are  always  dug  into  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  ot\en  at  a  height 
of  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  the  valley, 
and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
They  commence  the  quarry  by  blasting 
otf  the  discol(»rcd  and  broken  surface  of 
the  rock,  until  the  sound  marble  is 
reached,  which  is  cut  into  blocks — 
drawn  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 
launched  into  the  valley  beneath. 

While  there  the  last  time  I  saw  a 
quarry  that  was  opened  a  few  days 
previous  to  my  visit.  They  drilled  to 
the  depth  of  thirty-two  feet,  at  an  angle 
of  forty  degree?,  into  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  after  which  they  inserted  a 
copper  tube,  and  |>oured  through  it  a 
large  quantity  of  diluted  muriatic  acid, 
which  decomposed  the  marble,  until  the 
bottom  of  the  cavity  was  of  immense 
size,  they  then  charged  it,  with  seven 
hundred  pounds  of  powder,  which  threw 
off  the  whole  face  of  the  cliff.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  refuse  marble,  slid  in- 
to the  gorge  beneath.  Such  operations 
are  not  of  un frequent  occurrence,  and  it 
is  the  most  reasonable  thing  they  do,  for 


they  are  far  behind  the  age  in  all  tha 
facilities  afforded  by  meohanics. 

I  am  sure  that  those  quarries,  in  the 
hands  of  American  or  English  direotors, 
would  produce  double  the  quantity  of 
marble,  with  one  fourth  the  labor  and 
expense.  I  have  been  over  the  grounds 
many  times,  and  I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
"Marina"  to  the  farthest  quarry.  The 
ascent  is  gradual,  and  the  distance  only 
eight  miles.  Such  an  improvement 
would  reduce  the  price  of  marble  at  least 
one-third.  The  blocks  that  now  reooire 
two  weeks'  time  and  from  fifty  to  an  nun- 
dred  head  of  cattle  to  move  them,  oonld 
be  taken  to  the  shipping  place  in  a  few 
hours. 

There  might  also  be  some  means  de- 
vised of  getting  the  marble  from  the 
cove  into  the  valley,  without  such  loss 
of  material  as  they  are  now  liable  to. 
The  last  time  that  I  visited  the  qoarriea 
I  was  accompanied  by  an  English  sculp- 
tor, who  had  never  seen  them  before. 
His  astonishment  at  their  Oyclopean 
operations  was  amusing.  We  stood  on  a 
high  jutting  rock  that  overlooked  the  ra- 
vine for  miles.  Some  distance  below  ns 
they  were  throwing  the  marble  from  a 
cave,  high  up  the  face  of  the  monntain, 
into  the  gorge,  a  thousand  feet  beneath. 
I  pointed  it  out  to  my  companion,  who 
replied  that  he  could  see  nothing  bnt 
some  small  fragments  rolling  down. 
The  transparent  atmosphere,  peculiar  to 
that  country,  had  deceived  him  with  re- 
gard to  the  distance.  He  had  been  ac- 
customed to  looking  through  a  London 
fog ;  but  when  he  heard  the  thunder  Uiat 
their  (aW  causes,  rumbling  through  the 
valley,  he  exclaimed,  "  Truly  this  is  a 
fearful  place."  Upon  returning,  we 
passed  some  of  the  blocks  we  had  seen 
coming  down  the  mountain.  One  of 
them  I  measured,  and  found  it  would 
weigh  over  fifty  tons.  The  first  fall  that 
it  made  was  from  a  ledge  upwards  of  an 
hundred  feet  high ;  it  then  struck  an  in- 
cline, and  bounded  until  it  reached  the 
lowest  point  of  the  ravine— a  depth  of 
nine  hundred  feet — nor  did  it  stop  then, 
but  rebounded  and  landed  sixty  feet 
higher  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gorge. 
It  was  of  course  much  bruised  and  bro- 
ken, and  its  value  greatly  diminished. 
K  such  blocks  were  squared  in  the  quarry 
and  slid  down  an  inclined  plane  into  the 
valley,  by  machinery,  they  would  more 
thsn  pay  for  the  extra  expense  of  doing 
it,  and  in  any  but  an  Italian  country  it 
would  be  done. 
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Tiles  for  floors  are  wronglit  in  the 
caves  and  brought  down  the  rugged 
paths  by  the  women  who  are  employed 
m  the  qaarries.  They  make  about  six 
journeys  a  day,  carrying  each  time  from 
fifty  to  seventy  pounds  of  marble  upon 
tiieir  heads.  For  this  laborious  work 
they  receive  one  Tuscan  paul,  or  ten  and 
a  half  cents  per  day. 

There  are  no  labor-saving  machines 
among  them.  It  was  only  year  before 
last  that  they  had  any  means  of  shipping 
the  marble,  but  to  take  it  from  a  sandv 
beach,  with  a  flat  boat,  to  the  vessel, 
which  was  compelled  to  lie  at  a  distance 
on  account  of  shoal  water.  In  August, 
1852,  an  English  marble  dealer  built  a 
pier,  on  his  own  account,  which  the 
Italians  look  upon  as  a  new  era  in  the 
business,  and  probably  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tuscany  thought  the  marble  would 
get  out  of  the  countiy  too  easily,  for  soon 
after  that  he  levied  a  tax  upon  every 
pound  of  marble  that  is  exported.  It  is 
now  all  weighed  with  steelyards,  for 
they  have  no  idea  of  scales,  where  cart 
and  all  can  be  weighed  without  unload- 
ing. This  process  is  as  slow  as  it  is  la- 
borious, and  greatly  adds  to  the  first 
cost  of  the  marble. 

I  asked  a  gentleman  who  has  an  inter- 
est in  the  quarries  there,  why  he  did  not 
try  to  introduce  some  improvements 
among  them;  for  instance,  the  method 
we  employ  for  splitting  rocks  of  granite, 
termed  the  "  feather  and  wedge" — a  pro- 
cess too  simple  to  require  more  than  a 
single  demonstration. 

He  replied  that  he  had  tried  to  en- 
lighten them  in  various  ways,  but  found 
it  was  of  no  use ;  that  they  could  or 
would  not  comprehend  anything  that 
was  not  manual  labor.  Such,  I  am  con- 
fident, is  the  case,  from  what  I  know  of 
Italian  character,  and  their  laws  are 
such  as  forbid  the  employment  of  any 
labor-saving  machines.  There  is  not  a 
8team-eni?ine  in  Central  Italy.  All  the 
boards  and  timber  used  for  building  and 
other  purposes  are  sawed  by  hand. 

I  have  seen  nearly  all  the  quarries  of 
marble  in  the  world,  and  I  am  sure  that 
none  of  them  are,  or  have  been,  worked 
to  such  a  disadvantage  as  the  quarries  of 
Carrara. 

The  Pentclic  quarry,  in  Greece,  and 
also  that  of  the  famous  Paros,  were 
worked  with  the  greatest  economy  and 
knowledge  of  the  material.  The  caves 
to  this  day  plainly  show  it.  The  former 
furnished  the  marble  for  the  Parthenon, 
and  for  many  other  temples  of  Athens, 


some  of  which  are  still  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  having  resisted  the  ele- 
ments for  more  than  two  thousand  years. 
Such  would  hardly  be  the  case,  had  the 
marble  been  blasted  from  the  quarry 
with  gunpowder.  Previous  to  1687,  the 
Turks  had  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  was,  even  then,  used  as  a  fortress. 
They  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  hew- 
ing their  cannon  balls  from  the  marble 
of  the  temples ;  the  Parthenon,  with  the 
exception  of  what  it  had  suffered  from 
their  depredations,  was  perfect.  Time 
was  willing  to  spare  it,  for  the  wonder 
and  admiration  of  ages  to  come,  but  the 
destroy er^s  hand  was  against  it.  It  was 
besieged  in  the  above  year  by  the  Vene- 
tian army,  under  command  of  Morrosini, 
when  a  bomb-shell  fell  through  its  roof, 
causing  the  explosion  of  a  magazine,  that 
hurled  its  proud  columns  to  the  earth, 
and  scattered  its  glorious  sculptures  to 
the  winds. 

The  quarry  of  Paros,  that  produced  the 
Parian  marble,  is,  in  one  respect,  unlike 
all  others.  It  was  commenced  at  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  which  formed  a  vast 
pit,  from  which  tiie  marble  was  raised  to 
tlie  surface ;'  it  had  not  been  worked  for 
twelve  centuries,  when  the  French  Go- 
vernment, in  1840,  got  permission  to 
quarry  marble  enough  fjr  the  tomb  of 
Napoleon  at  Paris.  The  marble  is  known 
by  its  coarse  granulation,  exhibiting, 
when  broken,  shining  sparry  crystals. 
It  is  usually  of  a  warm,  and  sometimes  of 
a  pinky  hue,  that  probably  made  it  a 
favorite  marble  with  the  ancients  for 
nude  statues — the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the 
Venus  di  Medicis,  and  many  other  of 
the  celebrated  statues,  are  made  of  it. 

The  blocks  from  these  quarries  were 
never  of  large  size ;  probably  the  largest 
block  of  statuary  marble  ever  got  out, 
was  the  one  used  for  the  group  known 
as  the  Farnese  Bull  now  in  the  museum 
at  Naples. 

While  last  at  Carrara,  I  saw  the  largest 
block  ever  got  out  of  those  quarries.  It 
was  free  from  veins  or  defects  of  any 
kind,  and  measured'  twelve  hundred  and 
thirty  Grenoese  palms,  or  more  than  one 
thousand  cubic  feet,  and  was  valued  at 
eight  thousand  dollars.  It  had  not  then 
undergone  the  perils  of  an  avalanche, 
which  will  more  positively  decide  its 
value.  When  considered  as  a  precious 
stone,  it  is  of  large  size,  but,  when  viewed 
alone,  as  a  stone,  it  would  not  be  noticed 
by  the  side  of  many  of  the  products  of 
the  ancient  quarries  of  Egypt.  The  obe- 
lisks, some  of  which  have  been  carried 
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to  Rome,  are  larger  blocks  of  stone  than 
any  that  are  (lunrried  in  these  days.  Tlie 
one  erected  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  is 
often  mentioned  as  being  seventy-six  feet 
long,  nine  feets(}uare,  and  the  companion 
of  the  one  now  standing  on  its  original 
foundation  at  Heliopolis,  in  Egypt.  I 
think  there  is  a  mistake  in  the  account 
of  its  dimensions,  or  in  that  of  its  having 
occupied  timt  ])osition,  for  I  made  an 
accurate  measurement  of  the  latter,  and 
found  it  to  be  seventy-two  feet  high  from 
its  true  base  (which  was  reached  by  an 
excavation  of  live  and  a  half  feet),  and  nine 
feet  by  seven  feet  and  a  half  at  the  base. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  obelisks  occu- 
pied either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
Egyptian  temples,  which  would  lead  one 
to  infer  that  they  were  of  equal  length. 

The  one  in  the  Piazza  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Peter  is  eighty-three  feet  in  length. 
It  formerly  stood  in  an  ancient  circus 
that  occupied  the  site  of  the  sacristy  of 
the  church.  It  was  moved  out,  and 
placed  in  its  present  position,  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  at  an  expense  of  ten 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

The  column  known  as  Pompey's  Pillar, 
that  formerly  stood  in  ancient  Alexandria, 
but  which  stjmds  one  hundred  and  ten 
rods  from  the  walls  of  the  modern  city, 
is  composed  of  a  base,  surmounted  by  a 
solid  shaft  of  red  granite,  twelve  feet  in 
diameter,  and  ninety  feet  long,  upon 
which  is  a  cap,  Sixteen  feet  square  at  the 
top,  aud  ten  feet  high.  Some  of  the 
blocks,  now  lying  in  the  walls  of  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun,  at  Baalbec,  in  Asia 
Minor,  contain  six  thousand  cubic  feet, 
and  (me  that  is  still  in  the  quarry,  and 
handsomely  squared,  measures  nine  thou- 


sand. I  saw  many  others,  in  the  deserta 
of  Egypt,  of  sizes  that  would  hardly  be 
credited,  but,  as  my  object  is  merely  to 
give  some  illustrations  of  what  has  been 
done,  in  the  wav  of  quarrying,  that  will 
show  what  might  be  done  at  Carrara  io 
these  enlightened  times,  I  have  said 
enough. 

The  marble  quarries  of  America  are 
yet  to  produce  the  marble  that  will  be 
called  for  in  tlie  United  States;  the  time 
will  come  when  little  or  no  marble  will 
be  imported  from  Italy.  Experience  has 
shown  that  the  mountains  of  our  own 
country  ootitain  the  marble  best  adapted 
to  our  climate,  but  as  yet  we  have  not  pone 
deep  enough  to  find  the  first  quality.  Tlie 
Brandon  quarry,  of  Vermont,  before  allu- 
ded to,  produces  marble  of  a  fine  graia  and 
delicate  tint,  but  it  is  a  stratified  stone, 
which  renders  it  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
sculpture.  By  going  deej)er  into  the  ledge 
they  will,  undoubtedly,  find  it  of  a  coarser 
granulation,  aud,  conseqently,  free  from 
this  objection.  Tlie  Rutland  quarry,  In 
the  satne  state,  produces  marble  similar 
to  the  "  Bittuglin,"  of  Carrara,  but  infe- 
rior, as  it  contains  veins  of  flint,  that 
make  it  very  difficult  to  work. 

The  exports  of  Carrara  to  this  country 
are  almost  as  great  as  those  to  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  This  marble  is  in- 
disputiibly  far  superior,  in  beauty,  to  any 
wo  have  yet  discovered,  but  if  the  atten- 
tion and  enterprise  of  our  people  were 
earnestly  directed  to  the  subject,  I  be- 
lieve that  our  own  country  would  be 
found  as  rich,  in  this  product^  as  she 
has  proved  to  be  in  many  others  that 
were  thought  to  belong  alone  to  the  old 
world. 


A  TRIP    FROM   CHIIIUAHUA  TO   THE  SIERRA   MADRK. 


DURING  the  last  winter,  while  living 
in  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  I  was 
looking  out  for  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
the  western  part  of  the  State,  a  country 
nearly  unknown  to  geographers  and 
naturalists,  though  promisir^g  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  interest  to  both,  as  I 
was  led  to  suppose  even  from  the  scanty 
int\>!niH*ion  1  had  been  able  to  gather 
ahiMii  it  at  the  capital.  In  that  country, 
where  the  treacherous  Apache  lurks  in 
every  chaparral  and  every  glen  of  rocks ; 
where  a  deadly  arrow  may  be  expected 


from  behind  every  object  large  enough  to 
cover  the  form  of  an  Indian,  nobody,  if 
he  can  help  it,  thinks  of  travelling  alone; 
and  the  kind  reader,  Avho  will  follow  me 
only  one  day's  journey  on  a  road  studded 
with  the  monuments  of  murder,  and 
through  a  country  desolated  by  it,  will 
not  call  mo  a  coward,  if  I,  like  others, 
wished  to  find  some  reliable  travelling 
companion.  This  I  found  at  last  in  the 
person  of  my  friend  Don  Guillermo,  who 
is  a  merchant  in  the  city  of  Chihuahua, 
and  was  about  to  vi>it  some  of  the  most 
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western  settleraents  of  the  State,  near 
the  frontier  of  Sonora,  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  money. 

At  the  beginning  of  February  we  were 
ready  to  start.  The  Journey,  as  far  as 
the  condition  of  the  road  would  allow  it, 
was  to  be  made  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
two  excellent  horses,  and  driven  by  Don 
Guiilerrao  liimself,  while  his  servant, 
Jesus  Dominguez,  on  horseback,  was  to 
ride  ahead  of  us,  to  see  whether  the  road 
was  safe,  and  to  warn  us  in  case  of 
danger.  I  need  not  say  that  we  were 
well  armed.  Two  pairs  of  Colt's  revol- 
vers, two  double-barrelled  shot  guns,  and 
one  rifle,  all  ready  for  use,  were  in  our 
carriage,  and  a  rifle  and  pair  of  pistols 
formed  the  armament  of  Jesus. 

This  man  had  the  well  merited  reputa- 
tion of  great  courage  and  much  expe- 
rience and  skill  in  the  daily  little  wars 
with  the  Indians,  of  which  this  country 
is  tne  theatre.    When  a  boy,  he  was  a 

grisoner  among  the  Apaches,  who  killed 
is  father  and  brother,  while  he  was 
happy  enough  to  become  a  favorite  of 
the  famous  Gomez,  at  that  time  the  most 
terrible  chief  of  these  savages.  Gomez 
himself  gave  him  liberty,  and  brought 
him  back  in  safety  to  the  settlements  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  when 
he  left  him,  gave  him  friendly  advice  how 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  again  falling  in 
with  his  tribe.  "  When  you  travel,"  the 
old  chief  said  to  him,  "  never  go  on  the 
road,  but  always  some  hundred  steps 
aside  of  it ;  for  near  the  road  the  Apa- 
ches are  hidden  and  will  kill  you."  To 
us,  Dominguez  was  as  much  as  an  escort 
of  ten  men.  He  would  have  suffered 
himself  to  be  scalped  alive  before  he 
would  have  deserted  us  in  a  moment  of 
danger.  He  was  as  good-natured  as  a 
child,  which,  as  he  is  a  man  of  a  colossal 
stature  and  mighty  frame,  makes  a  very 
favorable  impreHsion.  At  the  same  time 
he  is  generally  of  good  temper  and  an  en- 
tertaining di:^position,  and  his  dramatic 
talent  in  the  imitation  of  an  Indian,  by 
which  he  has  sometimes  amused  himself 
to  frighten  a  party  of  cowards,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  He  has  been  in  many 
a  scrape  with  the  savage?,  has  been 
wounded  more  or  less  severely  several 
times,   and    has    had    many   a  narrow 


escape.  As  he  knows  that  liqnor  makes 
him  mad,  he  never  touches  mezcal  nor 
agnadiente,  nor  brandy  nor  whisky, 
and,  as  the  reader  sees,  is  altogether  to 
be  recommended  as  a  guide  to  any 
traveller  in  the  north  of  Mexico. 

We  left  Chihuahua  the  afternoon  of 
the  8d  of  February,  taking  the  road  to 
the  little  town  of  Santa  Isabel,  distant 
about  80  miles  south  by  west  from  the 
capital  Immediately  outside  of  the  city, 
the  wilderness  begins.  Leaving  the 
bold  and  bare  summit  of  the  Cerro 
Grande  to  the  left,  and  the  rocky  glen 
of  a  wild  mountain  torrent  of  crystalline 
water  to  the  right,  the  road  leads  over 
rocks  of  porphyry  and  scattered  frag- 
ments of  basalt,  and  through  deep  or- 
royoa  or  ravines,  occasionally  the  hiding- 
places  of  Indians,  who,  from  time  to 
time,  amuse  themselves  even  here,  a  few 
miles  from  the  seat  of  government,  in 
killing  some  poor  old  woman  or  some 
boy  going  behind  bis  Jackass  laden  with 
a  few  shillings*  worth  of  roots  and 
branches  of  bushes,  which  are  used  fbr 
fuel  in  the  city.  We  had  to  travel  only 
12  miles  this  afternoon,  and  arrived  soon 
at  the  Rancho*  del  Fresno,  where  we 
camped  at  the  side  of  one  of  the  houses, 
and  had  soon  a  good  fire  burning,  at 
which  Dominguez  was  preparing  our 
supper.  Before  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
had  passed,  different  persons  travelling 
the  same  road  and  attracted  by  the 
cheerful  aspect  of  our  camp,  had  gathered 
around  us,  and  the  evening  was  passed 
in  good  humor  and  lively  conversation. 
The  latter  chiefly  turned  upon  the  perils 
of  the  road.  A  man  coming  with  his 
servants  from  the  Rio  Concbos  and  driv- 
ing a  herd  of  cattle  for  sale  to  the  city, 
brought  "novedades  "t  from  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  state.  A  party  of  men 
from  Chihuahua  on  their  way  to  Duran- 
go,  where  it  was  their  intention  to  buy 
horses,  had  been  attacked  by  a  band  of 
Comanches  and  completely  routed,  leav- 
ing several  dead,  some  mules  and  three 
thousand  dollars  in  cash  on  the  spot. 
An  old  man  from  the  Villa  de  la  Concep- 
cion,  a  place  we  were  then  bound  to, 
gave  an  accoontof  the  depredations  late- 
ly committed  by  the  Apaehes  in  that 
neighborhood,    and    exhibited     several 


*  *^Ratuiko"  is  the  designation  of  a  sm&Iler  oattle-farm,  and  sometimes  means  the  boildinn  of  such  a  oxm^ 
while  lauds  put  in  cultivatioD  for  the  purpose  of  raising  corn  or  any  other  crop  are  called  ^labor.  A  larg* 
estate  is  called  a  hacienda ;  but  to  merit  that  designation  in  Mexico,  an  estate  most  hare  a  yerj  considerable 
extent  indeed.  Between  Chihuahua  and  El  Paso  the  road  leads  for  eight  days  through  one  single  hacienda, 
that  of  EndniUa*. 

t  Novedades,  i.  e.  n«vM,  is  always  meaning  unhappy  accidents,  chiefly  such  as  are  caused  by  the  Indians. 
**  Vd.  No  tUns  notedadeti n  or  **has  no  misfortune  befallen  you?"  is  the  common  question  of  politeness 
mutually  addressed  to  each  other  by  travellers  on  the  road,  and  always  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  Indiaoi. 
«*  No  hay  navedacUa  "—there  is  no  news— means  as  much  as  the  road  is  safe,  no  Indians  have  been  seen. 
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wounds  on  bis  body,  caused  by  balls  and 
arrows  received  in  his  former  encounters 
with  tlie  savages.  In  short,  nobody,  ex- 
cept myself,  was  present  at  oar  camp- 
fire,  who  had  not  experienced  more  or 
less  severe  injuries  or  losses  by  them. 

The  plains,  valleys,  hills,  and  moun- 
tains of  the  eastern  portion  of  northern 
Mexico,  bear  a  vegetation  of  quite  a  pe- 
culiar character,  forming  what  is  called 
chaparral.  The  word  is  derived  from 
chaparra,  which,  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, means  a  dwarf-oak.  The  cha- 
parrales  of  Mexico,  however,  are  formed 
by  a  diversity  of  shrubs  belonging  to 

Suite  other  families  of  plants,  and  the 
biickets  of  dwarf-oaks,  which,  indeed, 
occur  in  the  more  western  part  of  the 
country,  are  not  comprised  under  that 
denomination.  In  Mexico,  a  chaparral 
b  a  tract  of  country  covered  with  shrubs 
and  bushes,  mostly  armed  with  spines, 
belonging,  however,  to  very  different 
families  of  plants.  Among  these,  the 
Mezquite  (Algarobia),  and  some  other 
shrubs  of  the  family  of  the  Mimosa^  are 
the  most  common.  Others,  like  the 
"  creosote-plant"  and  **  grease- wood"  of 
the  Americans,  the  first  being  the  Larrea 
M^xicana,  the  second  a  chenopodiaeeotts 
shrub,  predominate  in  other  sections  of 
country. 

Some  remarkable  forms,  like  the  "Fou- 
quiera  gplendens,"  the  "  Junco,"  or  Koe- 
berlinia,  the  "Tepopote"  and  others,  will, 
by  their  strange  appearance,  strike  even 
the  most  superficial  observer.  Inter- 
mixed with  these  singular  shrubs  appear 
the  stiff  and  spiny  forms  of  cactuses 
yuccas,  agaves,  and  dasylirions.  Be- 
tween these  bushes  and  prominent  plants 
the  soil  is  often  bare,  being  composed,  in 
some  places,  of  loose  sand,  in  others  of 
hard  clay ;  other  tracts  are  covered  with 
a  carpet  of  grass  and  flowers.  Now  and 
then  even  patches  of  pure  grass  are  in- 
terspersed, or  the  chaparral  itself  is  alter- 
nating with  fine  savannas.  But  these  do 
not  predominate  in  the  section  of  coun- 
try referred  to.  Trees,  with  some  ex- 
oepti(ms,  are  of  the  most  rare  occurrence. 
Some  fine  groves  of  cotton- wood  trees 
and  willows  are  found  in  the  bottom- 
lands of  the  Rio  Grande ;  the  same  kind 
of  trees  are  seen  along  the  course  of  some 
little  streams,  and  the  "alamedas,"  or 
"'  public  walks  of  the  towas,  derive  their 
denomination  from  the  Spanish  word, 
dlamo,  which  means  cotton-wood.  Oc- 
casionally the  traveller  may  discover  a 
lonely  ash  or  walnut-tree.  But,  with 
these  exceptions,  no  trees  are  to  be  seen 


in  this  section  of  country  for  hundreds 
of  miles.  Tlie  scenerv  is  not  without  $a 
aspect  of  grandeur,  but  very  desolale. 
Nevertheless,  when  a  hDndred  higb- 
grown  yuccas  around  yon,  lifting  their 
plastic  crowns  over  the  lower  ohaptfnl, 
waft  their  bunches  of  a  thousand  whitt 
lily-shaped  fiowers  in  the  air,  or  lheac$r- 
let  panicles  of  the  fouqaiera  shine  like 
burning  fi^omes  on  the  tops  of  the  hi^ 
thin,  leafless,  spisy  stems,  the  desert  is 
clad  in  a  kind  of  strange  beanty,  saggest- 
ing  to  me  the  idea  of  an  antedilnvian 
flower-garden,  calculated  for  a  race  of 
men  of  three  or  four  times  the  messon 
of  our  own  race. 

This  type  of  vegetation,  which  m^be 
characterized  as  that  of  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  its  neighborhood,  con- 
tinues, in  an  easterly  direction,  into 
western  Texas,  where  it  begins  to  pan, 
by  the  gradual  transition  of  a  beantiftil 
park-like  country,  with  increasing  num- 
ber, size,  and  diverdty  of  trees,  into  the 
timbered  lands  of  the  Mississippi  bann. 

On  the  other  side,  in  a  westerly  diree- 
tion,  the  transition  into  another  chano- 
ter  of  vegetation  is  less  gradual,  and  on 
our  road  the  change  could  be  observed 
even  in  the  first  few  miles  from  the  city. 
The  chaparral  disappears,  the  grass  grows 
denser.  Farther  on,  different  kinds  of 
evergreen  oaks,  stinted  and  shmbby  at 
firsts  but  attaining  more  and  m6re  the 
size  and  form  of  trees  as  you  proceed 
more  and  more  to  the  west,  appear  thinly 
scattered,  or  in  patches  on  the  mountain 
sides.  The  high  table-lands  which  yoo 
have  to  traverse,  form  savannas  of  a 
nearly  exclusive  gramineous  vegetation. 
The  Sierra  Madre,  at  last,  is  oovmd  with 
high  timber  of  the  finest  nine  trees,  and 
beyond  it  is  the  "  tierra  caliente,"  or  hot 
country  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  with 
the  luxuriance  of  a  tropical  or  subtropi- 
cal vegetation. 

The  next  morning  we  had  to  pass  the 
ill-renowned  Canada  del  Fresno,  one  of 
the  most  dangerous  places  in  the  state  of 
Chihuahua.  This  is  a  little  valley  about 
four  miles  long,  affording,  by  the  form 
of  the  hills  on  either  side,  and  the  nature 
of  the  vegetation,  consisting  of  thickets 
of  stinted  oak,  a  series  of  hiding-places, 
admirably  well  fitted  for  ambusoades,  of 
which  the  Apaches  have  so  well  availed 
themselves,  that,  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  pasrrago,  there  is  scarcely  a  distance 
of  a  hundred  steps  yhich  has  not  soaked 
the  blood  of  some  unhappy  traveller. 
Some  governor  of  Chihuahua,  who  ones 
passed  here,  and  found  the  road  so  stud- 
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bh  orofises  as  to  appear  like  an  im- 
grave-yard,  gave  order  to  remove 
m  them,  observing  that  these  sad 
lents  could  have  no  other  effect 
frighten  the  traveller.  Since  that 
iiese  memento  moria  have  again 
ited  to  a  number  sufficient  to  keep 
lind  well  prepared  for  death  all 
le  till  you  have  reached  the  open 
I  on  the  table-land  beyond  the 
,  During  our  passage,  Jesus  Do- 
z  gave  proof  of  his  redoubtable 
).  With  rifle  in  hand,  he  rode 
some  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us, 
^ting  every  thicket,  every  comer 
lUIs,  and  every  hole  in  the  ground, 
■uillermo  drove  his  horses  at  as 
I  pace  as  the  road  would  allow, 
,  sitting  at  his  side,  with  a  pair  of 
rs  in  my  belt,  and  a  aouble- 
id  gun,  loaded  with  buck-shot, 
a  my  knees,  kept  a  lookout  on 
lee  of  the  road.  We  found,  how- 
>  use  for  onr  arms.  The  road  was 
>h'  travelled  this  morning,  that  it 
together  safe.  We  met  several 
iotas,"  or  caravans,  going  either 
or  in  the  opposite  direction,  and, 
t  "novedades,"  we  reached  tlie 
,  where  we  saw  the  fine  buildings 
Hacienda  de  los  Oharcos  in  the 
3,  and  herds  of  cattle  spread  over 
uina. 

beautiful  and  valuable  estate  is 
►perty  of  Don  Estanislao  Porras, 
;ne  richest  men  in  Ohihuahua,  and 
the  few  rich  men  in  the  country 
re  their  wealth  to  their  own  exer- 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
Don  Estanislao  is  erecting  a  large 
I  building  destined  to  form  a 
to  travellers,  the  greater  part  of 
ley  being  likewise  his  property, 
reeks  later,  after  we  had  safely 
d  to  the  capital,  a  baud  of 
s  took  possession  of  this  house 
the  night,  and  from  behind  the 
hich  were  intended  to  afford  pro- 
against  them,  killed  a  party  of 
or  fifteen  persons  carelessly  pass- 
awn  of  morning.  On  tlie  high  sa- 
^rhich  we  had  reached  beyond  the 
we  saw  another  proof  of  the  indus- 
kctivity  of  Don  Estanislao.  From 
t  of  the  mountains  to  the  north- 
stant  at  least  eight  or  ten  miles, 
itructed  a  canal  running  straight 
X)  the  road  and  intended  to  irri- 
e  intervening  tract  of  land.  This 
nprovoment,  too,  has  proved  fatal 
e  unfortunate  travellers.  The 
I  have  used  the  canal  as  a  trench, 


in  which  they  have  been  able  to  arrive 
near  the  road  witiiout  being  observed, 
and  from  which  they  could  make  an  un- 
expected and  successful  attack. 

The  table-land  on  which  we  were  now 
travelling,  presented  one  of  tliose  views 
characteristic  of  northern  Mexico,  which 
the  sensible  traveller  may  have  seen  a 
hundred  times  repeated,  without  ceasinir 
to  be  affected  by  the  peculiar  style  of 
beauty  which  thoy  es^hibit.  If  nature 
has  'any  charms  here,  she  does  not  hide 
any  of  them,  and  leaves  nothing  for 
imagination  or  sentiment  to  add  to  what 
stands  in  clear,  distinct,  naked  reality 
before  you.  No  cluster  of  trees  casting 
their  shade  over  a  patch  of  green  tun, 
make  you  dream  of  the  happiness  of  a 
homely  spot.  No  stream  of  running 
water  leans  your  thoughts  down  the  val- 
ley, nor  makes  you  inquire  for  the  dis- 
tant country  where  its  waves  are  bound 
to.  No  clouds  are  moving  on  the  sky 
above  your  head.  The  atrnosphere  forms 
no  part  of  natural  scenery  here — it  is 
only  the  empty  space  around  it — and  the 
mountains  at  the  horizon  dose  the  pic- 
ture so  harmoniously  and  satis&ctorily, 
that  you  forget  to  ask  what  is  behind 
them.  It  is  the  mere  plastic  beauty  of 
fonn  which  strikes  your  mind.  Before 
your  eye  spreads  a  wide,  smooth,  level 
plain,  covered  uniformly  with  tender 
grass,  without  any  other  visible  object.  It 
is  surrounded  by  steep,  bare,  rocky  moun- 
tains. The  striking  contrast  of  their 
sharp  and  alpine  forms,  with  the  hori- 
zontal surface  of  the  plain,  is  softened  by 
a  beautifully  curved  concave  line  of  tran- 
sition at  their  foot.  No  awkward  de- 
tail nor  petty  ornament  is  to  be  seen. 
Tlie  whole  is  executed  by  nature,  as 
the  artist  would  say,  in  the  rigorous  pa- 
rity of  the  historical  style;  and  of  a 
historical  character  is,  indeed,  all  yon 
see.  It  is  the  simple  record  of  great  and 
simple  natural  accidents  you  have  before 
your  eyes. 

The  road  over  the  savanna  was  smooth 
as  a  table.  Don  Gnillermo,  who,  in  a 
joking  manner,  wanted  to  try  the  speed 
of  our  vehicle  in  case  of  danger  and  in- 
sufficient courage  on  our  side,  drove  our 
horses  at  a  gallop.  Our  carriage  rolled 
over  the  plain  at  the  speed  of  a  railroad 
car.  Soon  the  savanna  was  passed,  and 
we  found  ourselves  at  the  entrance  of  a 
mountain  defile,  through  winch,  over 
rocks  and  heaped-up  fragments  of  por- 
phyry and  basalt,  with  scattered  pieces 
of  bluish  and  greenish  chalcedony; 
the    road    descended    into    the    deep 
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valley  of  Santa  Ysat>el,  where,  along 
the  conrse  of  a  little  river,  lioed  with 
ootton-wood  trees  and  willows,  with- 
out leaves,  of  course  in  this  time  of 
the  year,  we  saw  green  fields  of  wheat, 
oultiyated  by  irrigation.  During  the 
summer,  when  the  meadows  around  the 
town  are  greeu,  and  the  trees  along  the 
little  river  cast  a  dense  shadow  over  the 
crystalline  waters  which  run  over  peb- 
bles of  every  color,  Santa  Ysabel  must 
be  a  lovely  spot.  The  valley  is  sur- 
rounded by  high  mountains  of  grotesque 
forms.  Those  to  the  north  were  for- 
merly inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  Apaches. 
When  at  night  their  savage  revels  were 
accompanied  by  an  equally  savage  music, 
their  dram  was  heard  in  the  town,  and 
still  these  rocks  are  called  the  '^  Sierra  del 
Tambor" — the  mountains  of  the  drum- 
mer. The  town  has  been  originally 
established  as  a  mission  among  the 
Tarumare  Indians,  and  its  situation,  like 
that  of  all  similar  places,  has  been  admi- 
rably well  chosen. 

In  the  afternoon,  while  Don  Guiliermo 
was  attending  to  some  business,  I  took 
my  gun  and  went  along  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  shooting  ducks.  During  this 
walk  I  suddenly  hit  upon  a  man  who 
had  not  seen  me  till  I  stood  quite  near 
him,  and  pow  looked  at  me  with  that 
wondering  interest  with  which  I  would 
have  looked  at  an  aerolite  just  fallen 
down  from  beyond  the  clouds.  "  Where 
did  your  grace  come  from?'*  he  asked 
me  in  rather  frightened  tone.  "From 
Europe,"  I  jokingly  answered.  "Just 
now  ?"  "  Some  time  ago."  "  But  where 
from  just  now  ?"  "  From  your  town." 
"But  how  did  your  grace  get  there?" 
"In  a  carriage."  "With  Don  Felix?" 
"No,  with  Don  Guiliermo."  "O,  with 
Don  Guiliermo  of  Ohihaahua,"  he  now 
said  in  a  reoomposed  tone ;  "  I  know  his 
grace  very  well,  and  as  your  grace  has 
seen  the  world,  you  certainly  can  give 
me  information  of  a  youth,  who  is  a  re- 
lation of  mine.  He  was  placed  with  a 
man  at  Donana  as  apprentice  for  four 
years  to  learn  four  different  trades.  Now 
six  years  have  passed  and  no  notice  from 
him  has  ever  reached  here." 

This  evening  I  saw  a  man  who,  some 
years  ago,  had  the  arrow  of  an  Apache 
shot  into  his  body,  of  which  the  point 
has  remained  ever  since.  Yet  the  man 
is  healthy  and  of  a  powerful  constitution. 

Our  next  day's  journey  was  a  short 
one.  We  left  Santa  Ysabel  at  noon, 
and  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  were 
at  the  little  town  of  Oarretas.     This 


place  is  situated  in  a  pretty  well  culti- 
vated valley.  Its  little  river  joins  that 
of  Santa  Ysabel,  and  their  united  waters 
run  into  the  Rio  Oonchos,  one  of  the 
chief  tributaries  of  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
valley,  like  others  in  this  section  of 
country,  is  formed  by  a  sharp  cut  into 
the  table-land  over  which  the  road  from 
Santa  Ysabel  had  led  us  this  morning, 
and  over  which  we  had  to  continue  our 
voyage  to-morrow.  At  Carretas  this 
cut  is  about  600  feet  deep,  forming  a 
steep  escarpment  of  corresponding  eleva- 
tion to  the  southwest. 

Not  only  this  evening,  but  also  the 
following  day,  which  was  a  Sunday,  was 
spent  at  Oarretas,  where  we  ei^joyed  the 
most  amiable  and  kind-hearted  hoepital- 
ity  in  the  house  of  Don  Felipe.  .  .  . 
Wherever  I  have  entered  Uie  houses  of 
Mexican  country-people,  I  have  found 
hospitable,  most  pohte  and  perfectly 
decent  manners.  The  style,  it  is  true,  is 
neither  &shionable  nor  corresponding  to 
the  notions  of  English  or  Anglo-Ameri- 
can life.  There  is  however  no  want  of 
natural  good  taste,  and  the  unprejudiced 
observer  must  defend  this  people  against 
the  unjust  representations  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed. 

Sunday  evening  some  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  place  were  assembled  in  the 
house  of  our  host.  The  Apaches  formed 
the  chief  topic  of  conversation,  and  I 
took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  hearing 
some  anecdotes  of  a  famous  chief  of  these 
savages,  who  some  time  ago  had  been 
the  terror  of  the  country  around.  This 
Indian  had  been  well  educated  by  a 
priest  in  Sonora.  At  a  certain  age,  how- 
ever, he  had  run  away,  had  returned  to 
his  tribe  and  become  its  chief.  As 
such  he  soon  made  himself  terrible.  He. 
used  to  rob  the  mail,  open  the  letters,' 
and,  as  he  had  learned  to  read,  inform 
himself  of  the  time  when  some  rich 
transport  of  goods  was  to  pass.  He  had 
carried  off  a  Mexican  girl,  with  whom 
he  lived,  and  who  appears  to  have  loved 
him  most  passionately;  for,  when  his 
band  was  ultimately  exterminated  by  a 
party  of  Mexican  troops,  and  he  himself 
was  killed,  she  refused  to  surrender  to 
her  own  countrymen,  and  fell,  fighting 
like  a  true  Indian  squaw,  after  her  ar- 
rows had  pierced  the  bodies  of  several 
soldiers. 

Monday  morning  we  left  Oarretas. 
The  road  which  ascends  the  escarpment 
of  the  table-land  is  very  steep.  When 
we  had  reached  the  high  plain,  we  saw 
the  village,  surrounded  by  fields  of  green 
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deep  down  at  our  feet.  Beyond 
ey  the  eye  foUowH  the  horizontal 

the  opposite  section  of  the  table- 
ver  which  several  detached  groups 
mtains  rear  their  rocky  summits 
dark-blue  sky. 

road  on  the  table-land  took  a 
westerly  direction,  ascending,  at  a 
ow  and  uniform  rate,  it  is  true, 
tbont  interruption  for  more  than 
11*8.  Before  us  two  twin  moun- 
f  conical  form  appeared  above  the 
If  the  depression  between  them 
;  nearly  down  to  the  general  level 

latter,  which  was  formed  by  the 
md  itself.  Tlirough  this  depres- 
irhioh  is  called  the  ^*  Puerto  de 
iiO|^'  we  had  to  pass,  I  was  told, 
deep  cuts  or  glens  which  intersect 
teau  in  the  neighborhood  of  these 
dns  could  not  bo  seen  nor  even 
I  from  the  distance,  it  appeared 
lingular  that  a  road,  made  by 
ible  men,  should  have  been  direct- 
through  a  narrow  mountain  pass, 
the  country  all  around  appeared 
I  smooth  hke  the  floor  of  a  par- 
Core  to  the  left,  another  isolated 
in  was  seen  rising  from  behind 
irgin  of  the  plain.  This  was  the 
de  Oosihuirldcliic,"  described  by 
slioenns,  who  gives  its  elevation, 
ng  to  barometrical  measurement, 
8  feet  above  the  sea,  and  1,648 
ove  the  town  of  Oosihuiridchic. 
latter  is  situated  in  a  glen  cut  at 
)Ten  hundred  feet  deep  into  the 
kding  table- land,  the  bnfa  cannot 
>re  than  nine  hundred  feet  above 

the  elevation  of  the  table-land 
odhuiridchic  and  Ooydchic  must 
It  7000  feet  above  the  sea.  Near 
IS  it  is  a  good  deal  lower;  near 
I'sabel  still  more  so;  and  the  valley 
sin  of  Chihuahua,  according  to 
islicenus,  is  only  elevated  4640 
ove  the  sea.  Thus,  the  general 
f  the  country  is  seen  to  be  rising 
tstern  or  southwestern  direction, 
8  rising  was  found  to  continue  till 
ihed  the  eastern  foot  of  that  chain 
nntains,    to    which    the    natives 

apply  the  name  of  Sierra  Madre, 
3  which  they  never  extend,  as 
ravellers  have  done,  to  the  more 

chains.  Nor  can  these  be  called 
inches  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  as 
e  in  no  connection  with  it,  their 
er  being  that  of  short  and  de- 
ridges,  which  run  parallel  to  each 
and  are  surrounded  and  divided 
smooth  savannas  of  the  general 


table-land  as  the  islands  of  an  archipelago 
are  surrounded  and  divided  by  the  sea. 
Several  kinds  of  evergreen  oaks,  grow- 
ing to  the  size  and  form  of  a  vigorous 
old  apple-tree,  are  scattered  all  over  the 
savanna,  forming  little  groves  or  patches, 
or  standing  singly  in  almost  regular  dis- 
tances. They  grow  more  densely  where 
the  table-land,  either  to  the  right  or  left, 
shows  one  of  those  slight  depressions 
which  form  the  uppermost  beginning  of 
some  side-branches  of  the  valleys  of 
Oarretaa  and  San  Boija.  This  latter 
valley  could  not  be  seen  when  we  first 
arrived  on  the  table-land  this  morning, 
and  the  distant,  dark  mountain-chain 
beyond  it,  which  is  called  the  Sierra  de 
San  Boijo,  seemed  to  stand  inmiediately 
on  the  edge  of  the  table-land.  As,  how- 
ever, the  road  led  us  on,  we  occasionallv 
caught  a  slimpse  of  the  intervening  val- 
ley, and  tne  steep  slopes  down  into  it, 
spotted  with  numberless  oak  trees,  which 
stand  scattered  over  the  wide  mountain 
savannas  with  the  regularity  of  the  trees 
of  an  immense  orchard,  presented  one 
of  the  most  singular  views  I  have  ever 
seen. 

On  the  southeastern  side  of  the  Puerto 
de  Ooydchic  the  traveller  finds  no  diffi- 
culty. The  elevation  is  inconsiderable, 
and  the  slope  pretty  gradual.  But  when, 
from  the  wild  mountain  scenery  which 
fills  the  space  between  the  two  twin- 
summits  at  the  highest  part  of  the  pas- 
sage, he  looks  down  what  is  called  the 
Ouesta  de  Ooydchic  into  the  deep  valley 
below  his  feet,  of  which  he  does  not 
even  perceive  the  bottom,  while  on  the 
opposite  side  his  eyes  meet  an  almost 
perpendicular  wall  of  escarpments,  worn 
out  by  time  into  the  most  fantastical 
shapes,  the  possibility  of  getting  safely 
down  into  the  valley  and  out  of  it  again 
on  the  other  side  will  appear  somewhat 
doubtful.  The  road,  however,  is  much 
better  than  it  appears.  The  priest  of 
Ooydchic,  Padre  Gallejo,  has  shown  a 
degree  of  enterprise  as  rare  with  his 
countrymen  as  with  the  particular  class 
to  which  ho  belongs.  On  his  own 
private  expense,  and  according  to  Ids 
own  directions,  he  has  caused  me  most 
important  improvements  to  be  made  on 
this  tract  of  road.  The  padre,  however, 
has  not  acted  as  a  mere  patriot ;  he  is 
even  more,  he  is  at  the  same  time  a 
speculator.  After  we  had  passed  Ooyd- 
chic, he  sent  a  boy  after  us  to  collect  a 
toll  of  half  a  dollar  for  his  road  improve- 
ments. 

Ooydchic  is  a  small  village  of  a  few 
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houses.  It  has  been  important,  how- 
ever, as  a  mission  among  the  Tarumares, 
and  the  buildings  of  that  establishment, 
which  still  remain  in  good  condition, 
form  a  remarkable  object  and  make  a 
striking  effect  in  the  wud  scenery  of  this 
valley. 

Some  miles  beyond  the  village  we 
stopped  for  the  night  near  the  camp  of  a 
caravan  of  travellers  and  pack-mules, 
carrying  goods  U*  the  Villa  de  la  Oon- 
cepcion.  This  was  our  route,  too,  and  as 
we  had  to  pass  a  very  dangerous  section 
of  the  country  the  next  day,  we  resolved 
to  keep  in  company  of  this  "  conduota." 
Before  daybreak  the  next  moruing, 
Dominguez  had  prepared  our  coffee,  and 
soon  we  were  again  in  motion.  The 
ascent  from  the  valley  to  the  table-land 
over  the  steep  escarpments  north  of 
Coyachic  is  toilsome,  but  safe.  When 
the  traveller  has  reached  the  top,  the 
change  of  scenery  is  so  sudden  and  ex- 
traordinary, that  the  effect  can  only  be 
compared  to  one  of  the  most  striking 
changes  of  decoration  in  the  representa- 
tion of  an  opera.  The  edge  of  the 
escarpment  which  forms  the  slope  of  the 
valley  is  so  sharp,  and  the  smoothness 
of  the  savanna  on  the  horizontal  table- 
land,  into  which  the  valley  with  its  little 
branches  is  cut  as  with  a  knife,  is  so  per- 
fect, that  there  is  only  the  transition  of 
a  few  steps  in  space  and  of  a  few  seconds 
in  time,  to  bring  you  from  the  woody 
sides  of  a  deep  chasm  where  a  wild  chaos 
of  confused  mountain  masses  surrounds 
you  into  a  plain  without  a  single  tree,  ex- 
tending in  some  directions  to  the  very 
horizon,  while  new  groups  of  mountains, 
now  first  seen,  emerge  in  other  directions 
in  the  distance — some  little  lake  spread- 
ing its  quiet  waters  in  the  foreground, — 
the  whole  a  scene  of  repose  and  peace. 

We  travelled  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection over  this  table-land,  till  we  reached 
the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  las 
Casas  Coloradas,  which  we  passed,  and 
descended  on  the  other  side,  in  the  val- 
ley or  plain  of  Oerro  Prieto.  From  both 
sides  of  the  Sierra  we  had  a  fine  view 
over  that  portion  of  the  table-land  which 
extends  to  the  southeast,  and  contains 
the  beautiful  Laguna  de  los  Llanos,  a  lake 
of  considerable  extent.  The  Puerto  de 
las  Casas  Ooloradas,  as  the  passage  over 
the  SieiTa  is  called,  is  much  feared  by 
the  travellers  to  and  from  the  Villa  de 
la  Concepcion.  A  tribe  of  Apaches  is 
living  here,  not  distant  from  the  road, 
and  many  a  wliole  conducta  has  been 
robbed,  or  even  destroyed  here.    There 


is  another  road,  passing  round  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Sierra,  and  keeping 
without  internmtion  on  the  flat  table- 
land ;  but  the  mjio  del  Giiato,  as  it  is 
called,  has  even  a  worse  reputation.  On 
our  return  from  Ooncepcion,  we  took 
this  latter  roate,  but,  though  we  were 
alone  then,  we  passed  the  dangerous 
place,  as  we  now  did  the  Puerto  de 
las  Oasas  Ooloradas,  without  any  moles- 
tation. 

From  the  Puerto  I  first  saw  the  Sierra 
Madre.  It  appeared  to  be  little  or  not 
at  all  higher  than  tlie  mountains  we  had 
seen  on  our  way  from  Chihuahua.  The 
character,  however,  is  entirely  different. 
It  is  a  long,  uninterrupted  chain  of  moun- 
tains, thickly  covered  with  high  pine 
timber.  At  its  foot,  just  opposite  the 
Puerto,  near  a  little  lake  surrounded  by 
the  most  beautiful  savannas,  the  village 
of  Cerro  Prieto  is  situated.  The  pine 
forest  comes  down  from  the  Sierra  into 
the  plain,  and  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  which  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to 
this  interesting  spot,  where  the  waters 
of-  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  divide  from  those 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  The  little  lake 
of  Cerro  Prieto  does  not  appear  to  have 
any  outlet,  but  it  could  have  one  to  either 
side,  being  situtited  just  on  the  line  of 
division.  Certain  it  is,  at  leost^  that 
south  of  it  the  water  descends  into  the 
gorges  of  Coydchio,  Oosihuiri^hic,  and 
San  Borja,  and  is  carried  into  the  Rio 
Conchos,  Rio  Grande,  andGulf  of  Mexico, 
while  north  of  it  the  plateau  which  fol- 
lows the  eastern  foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre, 
contains  the  head  waters  of  the  Rio 
Yaqui,  which,  after  a  northerly  course  ot 
some  seventy  or  eighty  miles,  suddenly 
turns  to  the  west,  passes  through  a  deep 
and  narrow  gap  in  the  Sierra,  and 
rapidly  descends  to  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Sierra  Madre 
is  decidedly  situated  on  the  western  verge 
of  the  North  American  continent.  And 
the  Rio  Yaqui  is  not  the  angle  affluent 
of  the  Californian  Gulf  which  comes  from 
the  eastern  side  of  this  mountain  chain. 
Along  its  eastern  foot  the  highest  portion 
of  the  Mexican  table-land  is  situated, 
while  its  wezttern  base  stands  some  six 
or  more  thousand  feet  deeper  in  the  low 
country  of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa. 

We  passed  the  night  at  some  houses 
called  Los  Ranchitos,  where  all  the  com- 
fort we  could  obtain  consi<Jted  of  some 
green  oak  wood,  to  make  a  bad  fire  in  a 
court-yard.  We  succeeded,  at  least,  to 
make  a  thick  smoke,  from  which  oar  eyes 
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became  sore  without  oar  hands  becoming 
warm  from  the  lire.  We  had  had  no- 
thing to  eat  since  oar  scanty  breakfast  at 
daybreak,  the  provisions  we  had  taken 
along  from  Ohihaahna  being  finished,  and 
all  oar  exertions  to  get  anything  which 
could  possibly  serve  as  a  sapper,  resulted 
in  the  monotonous  "no  nay  nada" — 
^^  there  is  nothing."  After  dark,  at  last, 
an  old  woman,  who  had  heard  of  our 
wants,  and  was  either  more  kind-hearted 
or  more  speculative  than  the  rest,  sent 
us  some  "tortillas,"  or  corn-cakes,  and  a 
small  plate  of  "  frijoles,"  or  beans.  We 
were  wise  enough  to  master  our  appe- 
tite, and  keep  ha&  the  quantity  of  these 
delicacies  for  ogr  next  breakfast,  passed 
the  niglit,  which  was  exceedingly  cold, 
in  our  carriage,  and  left  the  inhospitable 
place  very  early  in  the  morning. 

The  whole  region,  from  Oerro  Prieto 
down  to  the  village  of  Tem6sachic,  where 
the  Rio  Yaqui  bursts  through  the  Sierra 
lifadre,  a  distance  of  seventy  or  eighty 
miles,  is  essentially  of  the  same  natural 

'  character,  and  can  be  described  at  once. 
It  is  a  strip  of  the  general  table-land, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  wide,  run- 
ning between  the  Sierra  Madre  and  a 
more  eastern  parallel  chain,  of  which  the 
Sierra  de  las  Oasas  Ouloradaa  forms  the 

>  southern  extremity.  The  genft'al  direc- 
tion of  the  two  Sierras,  and  the  valley 
or  plain  between  them,  is  about  north- 
northwest.  The  elevation  of  Oerro  Prieto 
must  be  between  7000  and  8000  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  that  point  to  Te- 
m6sacbic,  I  should  suppose  the  level  of 
the  country  to  sink  about  one  thousand 
feet  The  whole  valley  is  naturally 
covered  with  the  finest  savannas  I  have 
ever  seen.  No  finer  pastures,  and  in  a 
finer  and  healthier  country,  can  exist  in 
the  world.  Beautiful  little  streams  of 
transparent  water  come  down  from  the 
Sierras  on  both  sides,  and  soon  make  the 
Rio  Yaqui  to  be  quite  a  respectable  little 
river.  As  it  continues  its  course,  its  bed 
is  cut  deeper  into  the  general  level  of  the 
valley,  leaving  a  terrace  or  piece  of  table- 
land at  tlie  foot  of  each  of  the  two  moun- 
tain chains,  of  which  the  eastern  contains 
plenty  of  oak,  the  western  plenty  of  pine 
timber.  The  whole  country  is  altogether 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
state  of  Chihuahua,  and  would  be,  under 
diflferent  political  circumstances,  a  de- 
lightful place  to  settle.  Though  it  con- 
tains, besides  the  town  of  Concepcion, 
some  five  or  six  considerable  villages, 
there  would  be  room  enough  for  a  hun- 
dred thousand  new  settlers.    Even  now, 


with  its  scanty  population,  it  is  considered 
as  the  granary  of  the  state  of  Chihuahua, 
and  when,  some  years  ago,  that  state 
suffered  severely  from  excessive  drought, 
the  supplies  from  Concepcion,  and  its 
neighborhood  alone,  saved  the  population 
from  famine.  The  wooded  mountain 
belt  of  the  Sierra  Madre  favors  atmos- 
pheric precipitation,  so  as  to  make  the 
cultivation  of  com  and  wheat  possible 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  irrigation, 
wliich,  nevertheless,  is  not  neglected. 
The  winter  is  a  good  deal  colder  than  at 
Chihuahua,  and  may  be  compared  to 
that  of  Switzerland  and  southern  Ger- 
many. Peaches  grow  perfectly  well  here, 
and  apples  are  of  superior  quality.  To 
all  these  natural  advantages  must  be 
added  that  the  mountains  in  the  neigh- 
borhood contain  immense  treasures  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  that  the  hot  country 
'  of  Sonora,  with  its  entirely  different  pro- 
ductions, is  quite  near.  Wheat  and  com 
are  regularly  sent  fbom  here  to  Jesus 
Maria,  a  famous  mining  place  in  the 
Sierra  Madre,  and  apples,  which  have 
been  worth  here  three  dollars  a  mulcts 
load  last  fall,  have  been  sold  at  forty 
dollars  at  the  port  of  Guaymas. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  there  is  a  certain 
degree  of  wealth  in  this  section  of  the 
country,  which  is  chiefly  concentrated  at 
the  Villa  de  la  Concepcion.  The  people 
from  that  little  town  are  considered  the 
best  customers  of  the  merchants  of 
Chihuahua,  who  always  have  a  good 
day  when  a  conducta  from  there  is  in 
the  city.  The  morals  of  Concepcion, 
however,  have  a  bad  reputation.  ItB 
inhabitants  are  the  greatest  gamblers  in 
the  state ;  and  as  in  other  countries  the 
credit  of  a  man  depends  from  what  he  is 
known  to  have  won  or  lost  in  mercan- 
tile speculation^  so  here  it  appeared  to 
depend  from  what  he  won  or  lost  at 

the  gaming  table.    "  Will  Don 

pay  me?"  you  may  ask  a  confidential 
friend  here.  "  Yes,  I  think  he  will — he 
won  five  thousand  dollu^  the  other  day," 
is  the  answer. 

Like  all  other  sections  of  the  state, 
however,  this  too  has  suffered  severely 
from  the  depredations  of  the  Apaches. 
From  the  Ranchitos  down  to  the  village 
of  San  Antonio,  which  is  half-way  to 
Concepcion,  we  saw  only  deserted  and 
rained  habitations.  Some  of  them,  as 
those  of  El  Rosario,  have  been  very 
extensive  buildings  belonging  to  large 
estates  now  entirely  deserted.  And  even 
these  ruins,  which  are  on  the  very  road| 
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must  be  avoided  by  the  traveller,  yrho 
torxis  his  horae  round  them  in  a  respect- 
able distanoe.  Several  times  a  party  of 
savages  have  taken  possession  of  the  old 
vails,  and  from  behind  them  have  made 
their  attacks  on  the  unsuspecting  people 
who  happened  to  travel  the  road. 
When  we  passed  here,  tlie  sharp  and 
experienced  eye  of  Juan  Dominguez  dis- 
covered a  number  of  horses  and  men 
halting  in  a  distant  part  of  the  savanna. 
He  declared  them  to  be  a  party  of 
Apaches.  If  they  were,  however,  they 
left  us  unmolested.  Near  San  Antonio 
and  Ooncepcion  we  saw  fine  herds  of 
cattle.  These,  however,  are  but  poor 
remnants  of  a  former  wealth.  Herds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  been  destroy- 
ed by  the  savages. 

"Wo  arrived  at  Ooncepcion  early  in 
the  evening,  and  remained  here  the 
whole  of  the  next  day.  This  town, 
with  its  full  name,  is  called  the  Villa  de 
la  Ooncepcicm  de  Papig6chic,  the  last 
word  being  the  old  Indian  name,  which, 
in  the  Tarnmare  language,  means  a 
place  of  snipes  or  plovers.  A  consider- 
able number  of  Tarumare  Indians  still 
live  here,  as  they  do  in  all  the  villages 
f&rther  down  the  valley,  which  have  Uie 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  Indian 
"Pueblos,"  even  if  their  present  popula- 
tion consist  cliiefly  of  "  genie  de  razon^^'* 
^^  reasonable  men,"  as  the  Hispano-Mexi- 
oans  call  themselves  in  opposition  to  the 
Indians.  These  Tarumures,  however, 
though  among  tliemselves  they  still  con- 
tinue to  speak  their  old  language,  appear 
to  have  lost  their  oripnal  manners. 
There  are  others  of  their  villages  situated 
in  some  less  frequented  parts  of  tlie 
country,  where,  though  they  liave  adopt- 
ed the  name  of  Christians,  and  are  in  a 
loose  political  connection  with  the 
government  of  the  state,  a  part  of  their 
old  social  system  has  been  preserved. 
Their  lands,  there,  are  common  property 
of  the  community,  and,  from  time  to 
time,  are  divided  according  Xo  the  wants 
and  working  capacities  of  tlie  families. 
A  certain  portion  is  reserved  in  favor  of 
the  old,  the  sick,  and  the  helpless.  This 
is  worked  by  all  those  who  are  able  to 
work,  and  the  produce  is  sU)red  in  public 
magazines.  These  stores,  as  well  as  the 
individuals  whom  they  are  intended  to 
serve,  are  superintended  by  certain  male 
and  female  officers  which  are  called 
Tenanches.     In    some    valleys    of    the 


Sierra  Madre,  particularly  in  the  nei^ 
borhood  of  tlie  town  of  Batoee^gachic, 
which  is  a  famous  mining  place,  a 
population  of  Tarumares  ia  to  be  found 
in  an  undisturbed  and  original  state, 
with  their  old  Indian  religion  and  sodsl 
condition.  But,  without  being  actively 
hostile  to  the  Hispano-Mexioan  rsce, 
they  abstain  from  every  kind  of  inter- 
course with  foreigners.  When  nnexped- 
edly  a  traveller  enters  their  habitations, 
they  leave  them;  when  tliey  see  him 
coming,  they  go  out  of  his  way ;  when 
he  puts  a  question  to  them,  they  give  no 
answer,  though  the^r  understand  him 
well;  nor  will  the  highest  offer  induce 
them  to  trade  with  him. 

We  left  our  carriage  at  GonoefieioD, 
and  continued  our  voyage  on  horseback. 
The  first  village  below  is  Santo  Tomas. 
The  situation  of  this  place  has  a  good 
deal  of  interest.  The  eastern  Sierra  has 
a  very  high  summit  here,  which  is  called 
l^e  Oerro  Grande  de  Santo  Tomaa,  and 
horiztmtal  strata  of  cretaoeooa  limestone 
are  placed  across  the  valley,  foniiing  a 
barrier  of  hills  which  only  leave  a  deep 
and  narrow  ravine  through  whidb  the 
Rio  Yaqui  winds  its  course,  tjU  it  reaches 
at  the  village  of  Tejol6gachio,  tlie  open 
valley  again.  The  study  of  this  looaiity 
would  prove  highly  instructive  in  a  geo- 
logical point  of  view,  as  the  relations 
between  the  horizontal  cretaceous  strata 
and  the  upheaved  masses  of  older  fos>ili- 
ferous,  metamorpliic,  and  volcanic  for- 
mations of  which  the  high  Sierras  oa 
both  sides  of  the  valley  appear  to  con- 
sist, must  be  easily  observable  here.  I 
am  very  sorry  that  circumstances  did 
not  allow  me  to  spend  some  time  in  thu 
investigation.  We  hastened  on  wiihout 
losing  one  mementos  time.  Passing  T«- 
jologachic  we  came  to  Matachio,  where 
we  slept  that  night.  The  Apaches  had 
driven  away  here,  only  a  few  days  ago, 
one  hun(lre(l  and  fifty  head  of  cattle,  and 
nearly  all  the  male  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  united  with  those  of  Tejologachic, 
Santo  Tomas,  Tem6sachic  and  Yepo- 
mera,  were  out  on  a  *^canipafia"  to  fight 
the  savages  in  their  very  mountain  re- 
cesses. The  people  of  these  vilUges  are 
very  brave,  and  well  exercised  in  the  use 
of  the  rifle.  They  are  generally  soocess- 
ful  in  their  expeditions  against  their 
mortal  enemy.*  But  this  war  is  a  war 
of  extermination,  and  will  not  soon  be 
closed.    Between  Matachic  and  Temo- 


*  The  government  of  Chihuahua,  not  long  ago,  had  ordered  its  citlsens  to  abstain  from  such  prirate  cam- 
paigns against  the  Indians,  not,  as  might  be  expected,  with  the  object  of  restoring  peace  wiUi  Ibem,  b<it 
**  became  such  war  was  the  business  of  the  military.'* 
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sachio,  we  passed  the  ranoho  of  an  old 
gentlemaa,  Don  Bias  Bencomo,  with 
whom  Don  Gaillermo  had  some  bosi- 
ness.  We  foand  him  in  a  deplorable 
Btate.  Some  weeks  ago  he  was  pursuing 
two  Apaches.  Just  in  the  moment  when 
he  had  overtaken  them^  he  fell  with  his 
horse,  and  immediately  was  lanced  by 
one  of  the  savages.  The  arrival  of  his 
son  only,  who  killed  the  Indian,  saved 
the  old  man^R  life. 

The  village  of  Tem68achio,  which  was 
the  farthest  point  of  our  voyage,  has  a 
very  remarkable  situation.  The  valley 
of  the  Bio  Yaqui  seems  to  be  entirely 
shut  here.  The  gap  in  which  the  river 
burst  through  the  Sierra  Madre  is  so 
narrow  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  it, 
and  the  communication  which  exists,  in 
a  northwesterly  direction,  between  this 
valley  and  the  plains  of  Oarmen  and  Oor- 
ralitos,  which  extend  towards  the  cele- 
brated Casas  Grandes  and  the  Gila  Biver, 
is  equally  hidden  from  the  view.  The 
villfl^  of  Yep6mera,  two  miles  to  the 
north  of  Tem6sachio,  is  the  outermost 
settlement  in  this  part  of  the  state  of 
Chihuahua.  To  the  west,  the  boundary 
line  of  the  state  of  Sonora  is  only  a  few 
miles  distant,  while  the  country  to  the 
north  and  northea.«<t  is  entirely  deserted^ 
since  the  beautiful  haciendas  situated 
there  have  been  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians. Hundreds  of  miles  of  the  finest 
country  in  that  durection,  are  now  with- 
out inhabitantd. 

Oontrarv  to  the  general  dryness  of 
northern  Mexico,  the  valley  of  Tem6sa- 
ohic  and  Yep6mera  is  full  of  springs  and 
little  streams.  The  water  of  some  of 
them  has  an  elevated  temperature,  which 
keeps  the  meadows  green  and  the  catde 
fat  all  over  the  winter. 

It  is  well  known,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  social  evils  of  Mexico  is  the  in- 
8titutii>u  of  peonage^  or  the  law  which 
puts  the  perHon  of  a  debtor,  unable  to 
pay,  at  the  disposal  of  his  creditor.  We 
delayed  only  one  single  hour  at  Tem6sa- 
chic,  yet  this  short  time  afforded  me  an 
occ;isiou  to  observe  how  this  institution 
or  law  is  workinff,  and  taught  me  more 
than  a  whole  volume  on  Mexico  could 
have  tiiught  me. 

A  respectable  citizen  of  that  village 
used  to  be  a  customer  of  Don  Guillerme, 
who  had  no  objection  to  give  him  a  tbw 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  goods  on  cre- 
dit, and  the  customer  regularly  paid  his 
account  at  the  eud  of  the  agreed  term, 
the  man  died,  and  his  son  came  to  Ohi- 
huahua  with  a  letter  pretended  to  be 


written  by  his  dying  father,  in  which  he, 
the  son,  was  recommended  to  Don  Guil- 
lermo,  who  was  entreated  to  extend  to 
the  latter  the  friendship  he  had  shown  to 
the  former.  Don  Guillermo  complied 
with  the  request,  and  the  young  man 
took  a  bill  of  goods  on  credit.  Three 
years  passed  since  that  time,  and  he  did 
not  pay.  Now  Don  Guillermo  suddenly 
appeared  at  Tem6sachic.  *^  Where  is 
Katividad  Andrada  living  ?''  he  asked 
the  first  person  he  met.  ^^  There  is  the 
house  of  his  mother,"  was  the  answer, 
while  the  place  was  pointed  out  with  the 
hand.  We  rode  up  before  its  door,  in 
which  a  decent  looking  old  woman  ap- 
peared. ^'Is  Natividad  Andrada  in?" 
"No,  sir."  "Is  he  near?"  "Yes,  sir, 
he  is  in  the  village."  "  Then,  let  him 
oome;  I  must  speak  him."  In  a  few 
minutee  he  appeared.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  fine  proportions  and  a  regular 
face,  whose  originally  noble  expression, 
however,  wi^  disturbed  by  the  conse- 

^lces  of  a  disorderly  life.  "Nativi- 
"  Don  Guillermo  addressed  him,  "as 
you  do  not  come  to  me,  I  must  come  to 
von.  Why  did  I  never  see  you  at  Chi- 
huahua?" "Sir,  I  was  unable  to  pay 
you ;  I  had  no  money."  "  Can  yon  pay 
me  now  ?"    "  No,  sir,  I  cannot ;  I  am 

Cr ;  I  have  nothing."  "  Do  you  know 
r  much  you  owe  me?"  "  Not  exact- 
ly, sir."  "  It  is  three  hundred  dollars." 
"It  is  so,  as  your  grace  says  so."  "And 
you  really  cannot  pay  me?"  "  No,  sir  I" 
"  Not  even  part  of  your  debt  ?"  "  I  have 
nothing."  "  Then  you  must  come  along 
with .  me,  and  I  shfJl  make  you  work." 
"  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  is  but  just."  "  Then 
make  ready ;  for  I  am  returning  without 
delay."  "  I  am  ready.  What  I  have  on 
my  body  is  all  I  have  to  take  along." 
This  property  consbted  of  an  old  straw 
hat,  a  ragged  old  blanket,  a  coarse  cot- 
ton shirt,  a  pair  of  wide  pantaloons  of 
unbleached  cotton,  and  a  pdr  of  san- 
dals. 

During  this  whole  conversation,  we 
had  not  alighted  from  our  horses,  and 
the  old  woman  had  said  nothing.  Now 
she  burst  forth  in  tears,  while  she  ad- 
dressed Don  Guillermo  :  "  Your  Grace  is 
in  your  right."  she  said,  "but  how  miser- 
able am  I— Hild  and  helpless  as  I  am  1  He 
is  my  only  child ;  yet  I  have  long  known 
that  he  would  not  be  the  consolation  of 
my  age.  He  did  not  follow  the  example 
of  his  father.  But,  alight  from  your 
horses,  gentlemen,  and  enter  my  humble 
dwelling,"  she  added,  with  tliat  polite- 
ness which  is  natural  even  to  the  lowest 
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of  Spanish  extraction,  and  she  repeated 
her  invitation  till  we  accepted.  *'  Yes," 
said  Don  Gaillermo,  on  entering  the  little 
house,  ^^his  father  has  heen  an  honest 
man.  But  how  came  it  that  his  son  is 
in  so  bad  circumstances  ?"  "  0,  sir,  the 
boy  gambled  away  all  he  had."  "  With- 
out the  letter  of  his  dying  father,  I  would 
not  have  given  him  credit :  how  could 
his  grace  write  that  letter,  knowing  the 
bad  cliaracter  of  his  son  ?"  *'  0,  sir,  my 
husband  never  wrote  that  letter;  the 
boy,  following  the  bad  advice  of  a  com- 
panion, forged  it."  "Then  it  is  right 
that  you  are  punished,"  said  Don  Guil- 
lenno  addressing  Natividad ;  "  and  you, 
sefiora,"  he  added,  speaking  to  the  old 
woman,  "  may  consolate  yourjself.  The 
boy,  as  he  is  now,  is  of  no  advantage  to 
you.  I  shall  take  care  of  him.  I  shall 
teach  him  how  to  work  and  live  in 
a  decent  manner,  and,  if  possible,  shall 
make  him  return  to  you  an  honest  man. 
You  shall  go  with  me  to  Texas,"  he  said 
to  the  young  man.  "Whenever  your 
Grace  pleases,"  he  replied ;  and,  after  a 
short  delay  more,  during  which  we  took 
some  "  tortillas"  and  "frijoles,"  while  Na- 
tividad  went  to  see  a  young  woman  and 
a  child  of  which  he  was  the  father,  we 
left. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  this  whole 
transaction,  which  entirely  changed  the 
situatitm  of  a  family  in  less  than  halt- 
an-hour,  was  without  the  interference 
of  any  public  authority.  When  we  came 
back  to  the  Villa  de  la  Ooncepcion, 
nearly  the  same  transaction  was  repeated 
in  resj>ect  to  another  debtor  of  Don 
Guillenno.  Guadalupe  Vargas  api>eared 
to  be  a  very  smart  and  satirical,  but 
equally  careless  and  good-natured  fellow. 
He  haxl  been  a  pedlar,  had  bought  goods 
on  credit,  had  gambled  the  value  away, 
and,  like  Natividad,  had  left  Don  Gail- 
lermo un])aid.  And  he  ma<le  as  little 
resistance  to  follow  us  as  his  fellow 
debtor  had  made — though  he  accepted 
his  fate  in  a  very  diflferent  mood.  When 
he  heard  that  he  would  have  to  follow 
his  new  master  on  a  voyage  to  Texas,  he 
merely  begged  leave  to  see  his  old 
mother,  who  was  living  at  a  village  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Carretas,  some  dis- 
tance aside  of  our  ro.id.  "  lie  wanted  the 
bles<<ings  of  his  mother  for  his  long  and 
dangenins  voyage  in  a  foreign  country," 
he  said,  in  a  most  frivolous  mixture  of 
piety  and  sarcasm.  Natividad,  who, 
with  all  his  vice»s  showed  a  mtire  serious 
and  sentimental  character,  sighed  deeply. 
"My  mother,"   he    said   with   an    ex- 


pression of  sadness  and  regret  **  will  not 
bless  me !"  "  Man  I"  Guadalupe  addrem- 
ed  him,  "what,  dost  thou  sigh  now? — 
Regret  is  good  for  nothing! — Begin  a  new 
life! — Does  not  Don  Guillermo,  a  most 
excellent  and  accomplished  gentleman, 
open  the  gates  of  the  world  to  thee? — 
What  dost  thou  know  of  the  world  ?— 
Nothing! — Now  thou  wilt  kn«iw  it!— 
Thou  wilt  see  the  United  States  I— Thou 
wilt  become  a  mac  I — ^Thou  wilt  pay  thy 
debts ! — and  when,  after  an  absence  of 
years,  thou  wilt  come  back  to  thy  native 
place,  thy  mother  may  be  dead,  but  thy 
children  will  be  grown  up,  and  their 
father  may  even  aspire  to  beoome  alcalde 
ofTem6sachicr 

All  this  is  so  entirely  characteristic  of 
Mexican  life  that  I  oonld  not  omit 
its  particulars.  The  two  fellows  who 
now  were,  and  still  are  the  peones  of 
Don  Guillermo,  exhibit  some  of  the  bad 
and  some  of  the  good  aualities  of  Mexi- 
cans, or  if  the  reiMier  aoes  not  agree  to 
find  any  of  the  latter  in  the  two  chtfae- 
ters  as  I  have  represented  them,  I  may 
say  that  good  qualities,  at  least,  were 
readily  developed  in  them  as  soon  as 
they  were  placed  under  better  moral  in- 
fluences than  those  under  whioh  they 
had  formerly  lived.  I  have  sinoe  travel- 
led with  both  these  men  through  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  state  of  Chihua- 
hua and  down  to  San  Antonio  de 
Bexar,  and  have  been  pleased  to  see 
their  honesty,  activity  and  good  will. 
And  their  situation  is  that  of  the  Mexi- 
can nation  in  general — a  nation  which  is 
placed  by  the  history  of  the  whole 
Spanish  race  under  circumstances  m«i6t 
unfavorable  to  moral  development,  but 
is  endowed  with  cood  natural  qualities 
which  will  not  be  lost  in  the  destiny  (^ 
the  new  world. 

But  I  have  to  return  once  more  to 
Tem6sachic,  and  to  relate  the  few  inci- 
dents of  our  voyage  back  to  Ohihnahna, 
which  may  be  worth  mentioning. 

While  in  the  house  of  Natividad,  a 
fine  young  woman  came  in,  inquiring  for 
information  of  her  husband,  who  was 
gone  to  Ohihuahua,  and  was  absent  be- 
yond the  usual  time.  I  mention  her 
because  she  had  an  appearance  very 
different  from  what  is  believed  to  be 
the  exclusive  type  of  Mexican  blood. 
She  had  flaxen  hair,  blue  eyes,  and 
the  fairest  and  most  delicate  complex- 
ion. Persons  of  this  description  aie 
not  at  all  rare  in  the  "tierra  fria,**  or 
high  cool  rejrion  of  northern  Mexioo. 
Whether  it  is  the  influence  of  climate  and 
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the  flexibility  of  the  baraan  constitation, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  the  ineffectuality  of 
climate  and  stability  of  that  constitution, 
what  they  prove,  I  do  not  presume  to 
comecture. 

When  we  mounted  our  horses  to  leave 
Tem6sachic,  I  felt  shocked  by  the  idea 
of  Andrada  being  obliged  to  follow  us  on 
foot  and  to  keep  pace  with  the  lively 
tri)t  in  which  we  started.  I  could,  how- 
ever not  help  it,  but  only  looked  in 
silent  astonishment  at  him  as  he  trotted 
along  like  a  faithful  dog,  now  behind, 
now  before,  now  aside  of  us.  At  Oon- 
cepcion  he  was  joined  by  Guadalupe, 
whose  swiftness,  at  first  start,  proved  in- 
sufficient to  keep  with  that  of  our  car- 
riage, but  who  soon  learned  how  to  move 
his  legs,  when  he  saw  no  alternative  bat 
either  to  follow  or  to  be  left  behind  in 
the  wilderness  without  arms,  and  to  run 
the  danger  of  being  scalped  by  some 
straggling  Apaches.  This  must  appear 
cruel  to  anybody  who  considers  it  under 
another,  but  a  Mexican  point  of  view. 
After  the  first  day,  however,  the  two 
fellows  often  amused  themselves,  just  as 
dogs  use  to  do,  to  run  ahead  of  the 
carriage,  while  it  was  in  its  quickest 
motion.  What  Mexicans  of  the  lower 
classes  can  accomplish  in  travelling  on 
foot  is  nearly  incredible.  When,  in  the 
month  of  April,  General  Trias  marched 
on  Mesilla,  1  travelled  with  the  brigade, 
and  had  occasion  to  witness  the  whole 
infantry  trotting  without  interruption 
for  hours,  to  keep  pace  with  the  cavalry, 
artillery  and  wagons,  whatever  the  rate 
might  be  at  which  the  horses  could  get 
along  on  a  good  piece  of  road ;  and  one 
day  the  brigade  made  twenty-eight 
leagues,  or  about  eighty  miles  in  twenty- 
four  hours  to  reach  the  next  watering 
place*  and  not  only  soldiers  but  even 
women,  bearing  a  little  child  on  one 
arm  and  a  calabash  with  water  in  the 
hand  of  the  other  one,  made  that  forced 
march,  on  which  to  hold  back  was  to 
die. 

We  passed  the  first  night  on  our 
way  back  at  the  rancho  of  Don  Bias 
Bencomo.  If  the  Apaches  kill  a  great 
number  of  people  in  this  country,  the 
survivors  know  how  to  restore  the 
losses.  **  Que  muchacheria !" — "  what  a 
bevy  of  girls  I" — cried  Jesus  Domin- 
guez,  when  we  entered  the  court-yard 
of  the  rancho,  and  saw  us  surrounded 
by  more  than  half  a  dozen  of  young 
women.      Our  wonder,    however,    in- 


creased, when,  attracted  by  curiosity, 
some  dozens  of  children  assembled 
around  us,  all  of  tliem  the  offspring  of 
the  inmates  of  that  single  house.  Fami- 
lies with  a  numerous  offspring  are,  in- 
deed, very  common  in  this  part  of  Mexi- 
co. At  Santo  Tomas,  where  we  passed 
the  following  night,  the  wife  of  our  host, 
who  was  quite  a  young  and  very  fine- 
looking  lady,  told  us  that  she  was  the 
mother  of  eight  children. 

At  this  latter  place  we  went,  in  com- 
pany of  the  alcalde  or  chief  magistrate, 
to  see  the  church,  a  down-crumbling  edi- 
fice, built  by  the  Jesuits,  who  first  estab- 
lished here  a  mission  among  the  Taru- 
mares.  The  high  altar,  with  its  sur 
rounding  ornaments  and  the  ceiling,  are 
thickly  covered  with  gold.  Though 
nothing  of  good  taste  can  be  expected  at 
such  a  place,  still  there  is  a  considerable 
degree  of  finish  on  that  part  of  the  in- 
terior. The  rest  consists  either  of  naked 
walls,  or  is  ornamented  in  the  most  bar- 
barous style.  Among  different  paint- 
ings of  very  different  merit  is  that  of 
one  of  the  first  pa^lres  and*  most  active 
missionaries,  who  died  here  in  1640. 

In  a  room  below  the  church  are  the 
sepulchres  of  all  the  padres  who  have 
ended  their  lives  here.  Among  them  is 
that  of  the  founder  of  the  mission.  The 
alcalde  led  us  down.  When  we  arrived 
we  found  Jesus  Dominguez,  who  had 
preceded  ns,  standing  before  the  em- 
balmed corpse  of  that  same  saint — for 
the  padre  really  has  been  canonized — 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  his  grave 
and  placed  upright  against  the  wall. 
Just  as  we  entered  he  was  addressing 
the  corpse  in  a  most  frivolous  manner, 
making  some  very  disrespectful  cranio- 
logical  remarks  on  the  exceedingly  small 
size  of  its  skull.  The  alcalde  laughed. 
We  ordered  the  corpse  to  be  carefully 
replaced,  and  the  p-ave  to  be  well  shut 
again.  This  little  mcident  is  quite  cha- 
racteristic in  respect  to  the  present  state 
of  reliffious  feeling,  if  not  in  Mexico  in 
general,  of  which  I  do  not  venture  to 
judge,  at  least,  in  the  State  of  Chihua- 
hua. 

I  have  nothing  to  relate  of  our  second 
stay  at  Concepoion,  except  that  the  wea- 
ther had  become  exceedingly  cold,  and 
accordingly  the  large  "sala"  in  the 
house  of  Don  Raphael,  having  neither 
window  or  fire-place,  very  uncomforta- 
ble. This  was  not  the  fault  of  our  kind 
host,  who  treated  us  in  the  most  hospi- 


*  From  the  QJo  de  Locero  to  CNkudalnpe,  on  the  Rio  Grande.    The  Gharcos  Grado  hlkd  no  water. 
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table  manner,  and  did  everything  to 
honor  and  please  ns.  Ohimneys  are 
rarely,  and  f^iasa  windows  nearly  never 
fonnd  in  that  country.  Everybody,  in 
cold  weather,  is  wrapt  in  his  ^*  ser^pe  ** 
(blanket)  or  ^^  capa  "  (cloak),  even  in  his 
room.  The  poor  people  who  have  not 
sufficient  covering,  suffer  ezc^^ingly 
during  the  cold  season.  As  soon  as  5ie 
sun  rises  in  the  morning,  they  are  seen 
to  stand  about  in  the  streets  and  \e%a 
against  the  walls  of  the  houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  thawing  their  stiffened  limbs 
m  its  rays.  Happily  these  rays  are  very 
warm,  even  in  winter,  while  a  piercing 
cold  may  prevail  in  the  shade. 

From  tne  Ranchitos  to  Ooydchic  we 
took  a  route  different  firom  that  by 
which  we  had  come.  We  passed  west  of 
the  Laguna  de  Oerro  Prieto,  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  wliich,  however, 
near  as  we  were,  we  could  not  see,  tlie 
atmoivpbere  being  entirely  obscured  by 
falling  snow.  We  passed  a  night  at 
Oerro  Prieto,  where  the  direct  road  from 
Ohihuahua  to  the  mines  of  Jesus  Maria 
enters  the  Sierra.  We  then  came  to  the 
village  of  Los  Llanos  (the  plains),  situa- 
ted at  the  lake  of  that  same  name,  and, 
traveUing  along  its  northeastern  shore, 
arrived  at  the  B^io  del  Ohato.  As  al- 
ready observed,  we  had  the  good  for- 
tune of  seeing  no  Apaches  at  that  ill-re- 
puted place.  We  did  not  pass  it,  how- 
ever, without  having,  at  least,  some 
little  excitement.  Just  at  the  most  dan- 
gerous spot,  where  a  little  ravine  runs 
down  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  Sierra  de  las  Casas  Ck>Ioradas  against 
the  lake,  a  cloud  of  cranes,  geese,  and 
ducks,  suddenly  rose  more  than  a  tliou- 
sand  steps  before  us.  As  we  saw  no 
traveller  on  the  road — who  could  have 
scared  these  birds  but  some  Apaches  ? — 
signs  like  this  are  always  regarded  as 
warnings  in  an  Indian  country.  Jesus 
Dominguez  rode  up  to  our  carriage  and 
calmly  observed  that,  "Los  Indios" 
might  be  in  the  "arroyo."  And  here 
again  he  showed  his  courage.  Handing 
his  hat  over  to  us,  he  bound  a  handi^er- 


chief  round  his  head  to  keep  his  long 
hair  from  falling  over  his  eyes,  he  put 
fresh  cape  upon  his  rifle  and  pistols,  and 
fearlessly  galloped  ahead  straight  to  the 
very  place  of  supposed  ""danger.  We 
armed  each  of  the  two  men  who  formed 
our  infantry,  placed  our  revolvers  and 
rifles  at  huld,  and  followed  him.  No 
enemy,  however,  could  be  discovered. 
A  little  farther  on  a  new  alarm  was 
given.  Dominguez  had  advanced  so 
mqch  that  he  was  covered  to  our  view 
by  a  little  elevation  of  the  savanna. 
Suddenly  we  saw  a  traveller  at  a  dis- 
tance to  our  right,  who  made  signs  to  us 
to  hasten  on,  pointing  in  the  direction  of 
Dominguez.  We  comd  only  suppose  that 
he  was  attacked  by  the  savages.  I 
grasped  the  rifle,  Don  GuiUermo  drove 
the  horses  into  gallop;  Natividad  and 
Gaudalupe  kept  pace  with  them,  and 
thus  we  raced  up  the  little  hill,  where 
we  saw  our  servant  standing  quietlv  in 
the  road  with  a  peaceable  traveller, 
whom  the  other  one  to  our  right 
hand  had  seen  approaching,  and  believed 
to  be  an  Apache.  Trifling  as  these  little 
incidents  are,  they  show  the  degree  of 
fear  and  excitement  in  which  the  inha- 
bitants of  tins  country  are  constantly 
kept  while  travelling. 

The  rest  of  our  voyage  passed  with- 
out any  accident,  and  we  safely  arrived 
at  Ohihuahua  after  an  absence  of  seven- 
teen days. 

If  the  kind  reader  should  ask  how  it 
happened  that,  travelling  through  a 
country  reported  to  be  the  most  danger- 
ous part  of  the  State  of  Chihuahua,  I 
have  not  even  seen  those  terrible 
Apaches,  of  whom  I  have  spoken  so 
much,  I  have  to  answer  that  these 
savages  are  rarely  to  be  seen  except 
when  they  attack,  and  that  they  never 
attack  except  when  they  believe  them- 
selves sure  of  success  without  risking 
too  much.  If,  therefore,  I  had  seen 
them  on  this  journey,  it  is  very  likely  I 
should  be  unable  to  give  a  description  of 
the  interview. 
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A   THANKSGIVING. 

MT  heart  is  ftill  of  Bongs  mLBiing, 
That  shame  the  slowness  of  my  tongue ; 
Aud  God.  beholds  how  thronged  with  praise 
My  thoughts  walk  down  the  silent  ways 
That  lead  fh>m  life. 
I  pray,  thas  with  your  hand  in  mine, 
We  may  encounter  Proserpine 
At  evening,  wife. 

You  know,  my  love  bjr  any  grace 

Was  caught,  till  h^ld  in  your  embrace. 

But  if  true-love  was  that  estate. 

Some  truer  word  must  vindicate 

Mv  present  life. 

I  lay  and  sang  by  Hippocrene 

To  your  sweet  eyes,  who  should  have  been 

In  battle,  wife. 

But  now  if  any  ill  or  care 

Assail  me,  'tis  not  hard  to  bear 

With  you.    And  sweet  becomes  more  sweety 

And  in  the  footprints  of  your  feet 

Blooms  my  full  life. 

What  matter,  from  its  starry  aim 

My  shaft  diverged,  your  eyes  proclaim 

The  victor,  wife. 

/  victor !    Go,  give  God  the  glory : 

'Tis  too  improbable  a  story. 

Do  I  not  wonder  every  day. 

As  one  might,  finding  Aruit  in  May, 

That  this  my  life 

With  no  one  purpose  well  begun, 

Is  crowned  before  the  race  is  run. 

By  thee,  sweet  wife? 

You  stay  me  here.    Well,  be  it  so. 

Yet  when  I  kiss  vou  softly,  know 

It  is  in  pledge  of  fealty 

That  my  worse  spirit  owes  to  tLee. 

Ah  bitter  life! 

Without  thee :  and  ah  I  gentle  death 

That  joins  us  by  a  fieeting  lureath, 

For  ever,  wife  1 


THE    SHADOW. 

THERE  is  but  one  great  sorrow. 
All  over  the  wide,  wide  world  ; 
But  that  in  turn  must  visit  us  all, — 
The  Shadow  that  moves  behind  the  pall, 
A  flag  that  is  never  furled. 

Till  be  in  his  marching  crosses 

The  threshold  of  the  door, 
Usurps  a  place  in  the  inner  room 
Where  he  broods  in  the  awful  hush  and  gloom, 

Till  he  goes,  and  comes  no  more  I 

Save  this,  there  is  no  sorrow, 

^V^lateve^  we  think  we  feel ; 
But  when  Death  comes,  all's  over : 
'TiB  a  blow  that  we  never  recover, 

A  wound  that  will  never  heal  t 
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CAUSES   AND   CONSEQUENCES   OF   THE   RUSSIAN   WAR. 


PABT  AKD  FBE8ENT. 


SUOH  is  the  tide  which  we  give  to  the 
followiDg  article.  In  oqf  next  namher, 
it  is  onr  purpose  to  follow  it  up  with  a 
second,  to  be  called :  *^  Husbia,  Present 
AND  Future."  Within  the  compass  of 
these  two  articles,  of  moderate  length,  it 
is  our  desire  and  intention  to  treat  of 
those  things  in  the  History,  Present  Con- 
dition and  Prospects  of  that  great  em- 
pire, which  may  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  at  this  momentous  period ;  and 
especially  of  such  events  as  may  throw 
E^ome  light  on  the  causes  and  probable 
results  of  the  present  war  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  in  which  England  and 
France  are  taking  so  remarkable  a  part, 
and  to  which  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden  hold  relations  so  interesting  and 
important. 

It  is  with  good  reason  that  well-in- 
formed men, — men  of  a  philosophical 
spirit,  who  have  read  history  not  simply 
to  know  the  Past,  but  also  to  foreknow  the 
Future, — are  beginning  to  contemplate 
the  position,  great  extent,  immense  re- 
sources, and  vast  military  strength  of 
the  Russian  empire  with  very  serious 
apprehensi«)n.  The  portion  of  that  em- 
pire which  lies  in  Europe  is  greater  by 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  square 
miles  than  all  the  rest  of  that  continent. 
The  Asiatic  is  far  more  than  double  the 
European  part  in  geographical  extent^ — 
the  former  having  nearly  4,600,000 
square  nnles,  and  the  latter  2,025,000 — 
and  if  we  add  Ru^isia  in  America,  and 
the  Island  of  Nova  Zembla,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Russian  empire  contains  more 
than  8ecen  millions  of  square  mil^Sy  and 
is  little  le-^  than  one-seventh  part  of  the 
land-surface  of  the  earth!  It  is  the 
largest  empire  of  which  history  has  ever 
spoken.  That  of  Rome  was  not  so  ex- 
tensive; nor  will  those  of  Alexander, 
Tamerlane  and  Charlemagne  compare 
with  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  formidable  as  Rus- 
sia really  is,  her  power  is  far  from  cor- 
responding to  her  geographical  dimen- 
sions. In  this  respect,  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  its  palmiest  days, — those  of 
Trjyan,  when  it  had  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants, — far 
exceeded  anything  which  Russia  has  yet 
reached;  for  it  included  all  Middle  and 
Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa  and 
Western  Asia,  to  the  confines  of  India ; 


and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  was  nothing 
but  a  Roman  lake.  Never  did  an  em-i 
pire  possess  advantages  of  climate,  soil, 
productions  and  facilities  for  intercom- 
mnnication,  comparable  to  that  of  which 
the  "Seven  Hilled  City  on  the  Tiber" 
was  the  capital.  In  these  respects,  the 
empire  of  the  Czars  is  far  from  being 
equal  to  that  of  the  CsBsars.  On  the 
contrary,  from  its  very  northern  position, 
and  the  sterility  of  the  soil  ih  immense 
portions  of  it,  the  Russian  empire  labors 
under  very  great  disadvantages.  With 
the  exception  of  the  trans-Cancasian 
province  of  Georgia,  no  portion  of  the 
Russian  empire  lies  souUi  of  42^  50'; 
whilst  its  extreme  northern  line  is  in 
latitude  79.  We  may  safely  say  that 
nearly  all  of  it  that  is  of  much  account 
for  agriculture,  lies  between  latitudes  of 
440  and  60°.  This  zone,  16  degrees  (or 
1112  miles)  in  width,  includes  l£e  south- 
ern part  of  the  entire  empire,  with  the 
exception  of  Georgia.  This  zone,  we 
may  may  add,  includes,  it  is  probable, 
four-fifths,  if  not  more,  of  the  entire 
population.  Even  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  empire,  there  is  scarcely  a 
river  which  is  not  frozen  up  during  four 
months  every  winter;  whilst  those  in 
the  northern  are  rendered  unnavigable, 
for  the  same  cause,  from  six  to  eight. 
All  the  seaports  are  closed  for  months 
by  the  ice ;  and  commerce  entirely  ceases 
during  that  season  of  the  year. 

As  to  the  population  of  the  Russian 
empire,  very  difierent  estimates  are  made 
by  different  authors — from  57  up  to  70,- 
000,000 !  It  is  evident  that  many  writers 
are  deceived  by  not  looking  at  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  with  sufficient  care ;  for 
these  seldom  include  either  modern  Po- 
land or  Finland  in  what  they  call  Russia. 
The  consequence  is,  that  when  they  speak 
of  population  of  the  country,  number  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Jews,  &c.,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  know  whether  they 
mean  to  include  the  whole  empire,  as  it 
now  stands,  or  not;  for  want  of  precision 
in  this  respect,  the  authors  of  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britanniea 
have  committed  several  errors  of  a  se- 
rious nature  in  their  notices  of  Russia. 
The  same  thing  was  done  by  the  Hon. 
Wm.  H.  Seward,  in  a  speech  which  he 
delivered  in  tlie  Senate  of  the  United 
Stales,  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  he  said 
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that  the  population  of  Russia  was  64,- 
000,000.  It*  he  had  added  the  populatioa 
of  Poland  and  Finland  he  would  not 
have  been  much  aside  from  the  truth,  so 
far  as  Europe  U  concerned. 

When  we  were  in  St.  Petersburg  in 
1846,  Count  Kisseleff,  the  minister  of  the 
Public  Domains,  was  kind  enough  to 
give  us  from  the  books  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  as  well  as  from  his 
own,  many  statistics  relating  to  the 
empire.  At  that  time,  he  assured  us 
the  population  of  the  entire  empire  might 
be  safely  put  down  at  66,500,000.  It 
is  now  probably  not  far  from  69  or 
70,000,000;  of  which  about  63,000,000 
are  in  European  Russia,  including  modern 
Poland  (a  country  about  as  large  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  having  a  popuUtion 
of  4,500,000  or  5,000,000),  the  Baltic 
provinces  (Oourland,  Livonia,  and  Es- 
tiionia,  wliich  once  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Prussia  and  to  Sweden),  and 
Finland,  most  of  which  has  been  annex- 
ed to  Russia  within  the  present  century. 

It  will  be  seen,  trom  this  statement, 
that  the  Asiatic  and  American  portions 
of  the  Russian  empire  must  be  very 
thinly  populated.  In  fact  they  are  but 
little  worth,  excepting  for  their  vast 
mineral  resources,  their  fisheries,  and 
their  fiirs  and  skins.  Siberia,  as  the 
entire  of  Asiatic-Russia  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  Greorgia),  is  commonly  called, 
is  a  vast  extent  of  mountains  and  sterile 
plains  or  steppes^  with  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  ground  fit  for  cultivation. 
We  have  known  personally  several  gen- 
tlemen, Russians  and  others,  who  resided 
or  travelled  there  for  years,  and  they  have 
given  us  but  one  testimony  in  regard  to 
that  vast  and  dreary  rejjion.  It  is  only 
in  tiie  western  and  southern  portions  of 
it,  where  its  gold,  plntina,  and  other 
mines — in  the  Oural  Altai  mountains-^ 
are  found,  that  there  is  any  permanent 
population  worth  speaking  of.  It  is  to 
those  portions  of  Siberia  that  the  "con- 
victs" are  sent — from  seven  to  eight 
thousand  QWQvy  year — not  to  work  in  the 
mines,  save  in  the  case  of  great  crimi- 
nals, but  to  become  serfs  of  the  crown, 
unii  cultivate  the  public  lands. 

But  although  the  Asiatic  and  Ameri- 
can portions  of  the  Russian  empire  will 
never  have  a  great  population,  and  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  their  mineral  re- 
sources, their  fisheries,  and  the  abundance 
of  skins  and  furs  which  they  yield,  it  is 
far  otherwise  with  the  European  part  of 
it.  That  vast  country,  whose  population 
is  now  nearly  equal  to  that  of  France, 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland  combined,  is 
capable  of  sustaining,  with  ease,  two 
hundred  millions.  Even  although  a  large 
portion  of  the  zone  north  of  latitude  60^ 
may  be  poor,  marshy,  abounding  in 
lakes,  and  in  many  places  abounding, 
too,  in  roeks,  and  much  of  the  southern 
part  sandy  and  sterile,  and  containing,  in 
the  southeast,  large  steppes,  on  which 
nothing  grows  save  bumilo  grar^s,  the 
stinted  cactus,  and  small  shrubs  and 
bushes ;  yet  there  is  a  vast  extent  of  ex- 
cellent land  in  the  central,  western,  and 
southwestern  parts,  which  is  even  now 
populous,  and  is  destined  to  become  far 
more  so.  It  is  precisely  this  part  of 
Russia  which  is  so  steadily  and  even 
rapidly  advancing  in  population,  manu- 
factures, education,  and  everything  else 
that  belongs  to  true  civilization.  The 
climate,  though  cold  in  the  winter,  is 
not  excessively  rigorous,  as  it  is  in  the 
north.  It  is  the  land  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  flax,  hemp,  of 
the  apple,  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  plum ; 
and  in  it  rise  the  Wolga,  the  Don,  the 
Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  which  flow  down 
into  the  Caspian,  the  Asoph,  and  the 
Black  seas.  In  it,  too,  rise  tlie  Lima  and 
the  Dwina  (or  Duna,  as  the  Russians 
call  it),  which  fall  into  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  and  the  Neva  (which  is  the  out- 
let of  lakes  Onega  and  Ladoga),  another 
Duna,  the  Niemen,  and  the  Vistula, 
which  fall  into  the  Gulf  of  Finland  and 
the  Baltic.  These  ten  rivers  are  naviga- 
ble in  the  six  or  seven  warm  months  for 
boats  of  various  sizes.  On  their  lower 
courses  steamboats  are  now  to  be  seen 
ploughing  their  way;  and  on  some  of 
them,  a  considerable  number. 

Large  portions  of  this  vast  country — 
larger,  as  we  have  already  said,  than  all 
the  rest  of  Europe — are  covered  with 
primeval  forests.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  northern,  eastern  (towards  and 
along  the  Oural  Mountains),  the  western, 
and  southwestern  ** governments"  or 
provinces.  We  have  often  travelled  ten 
and  even  twenty  miles  at  a  stretch,  in 
Western  Russia,  without  seeing  a  house 
or  a  field — nothing  but  the  forest  far  and 
wide.  This  is  quite  remarkable  in  the 
western  confines  of  Russia  proper,  and 
the  eastern  side  of  old  Poland,  in  its 
most  powerful  day,  about  the  longitude 
of  Smolensk,  and  even  further  west. 

But  enough  of  geographical  descrip- 
tion. Let  us  advance  to  more  intere>t- 
ing,  though  scarcely  less  important  sub- 
jects. We  say  scarcely  less  im[)ortiint, 
for  God  has  with  His  own  finger,  as  it 
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were,  written  the  destinies  of  the  nations 
on  the  very  mr/aee  itself  of  the  earth. 
Its  great  features  have  determined,  and 
will  long  determine,  the  history  of  man- 
kind. MoQiitains,  and  seas,  and  straits, 
and  to  some  extent  even  rivers,  have  con- 
trihnted  to  separate  the  human  family, 
and  create  nnmeroos  states  and  king- 
doms, fur  the  most  part  small — in  the 
former  case  bold,  brave,  hardy,  and  war- 
like; in  the  latter,  adventaroas,  and 
addicted  to  commerce  and  colonization. 
Widely  different  have  been  the  conditions 
and  parsuits  of  men  when  congregated 
on  large  plains.  There  it  has  not  been 
found  difScuIt  to  bring  large  masses 
nnder  the  (government  of  an  ambitious 
and  powerful  military  chie^  which  his 
descendants,  if  possessed  of  similar 
character  and  talent,  may  continue  to 
hold.  Where  there  is  but  little  civiliza- 
tion, military  power  is  the  only  force 
which  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  adhe- 
sion, or  agglomeration  rather,  of  man- 
kind in  masses.  The  plains  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  Tigris,  the  Ganges,  the  Yang- 
tse-Kiang,  and  many  others  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  illustrate  this  position. 
When  civilization  has  become  sufficiently 
advanced,  it  makes  it  possible  to  bind 
men  together  in  large  nationalities  by 
suitable  political  institutions,  and  still 
more  by  strong  and  reciprocal  interests. 
Civilization,  too,  can  bring  under  one 
government  neighboring  and  even  dis- 
tant portions  of  the  human  race,  which 
have  been  sundered  by  mountains,  by 
rivers,  by  straits,  and  even  by  seas  and 
oceans ;  for  it  can  furnish  the  means  of 
overcoming,  and,  as  it  were,  of  removing 
such  barriers.  The  good  common-road, 
the  railroad,  the  ship,  the  steamboat, 
the  diffusion  of  a  common  language  and 
a  common  religion,  the  planting  of 
colonics — all  these  are  means  which 
civilization  can  employ  (as  we  see  illus- 
trated in  our  own  great  country  and 
some  others  at  the  present  day,  and  as 
will  be  illustrated  all  over  the  world  in 
some  future  era),  to  give  political  gov- 
ernments vast  extent  and  influence  over 
large  portions  of  mankind,  even  where 
there  is  considerable  diversity  of  lan- 
guage and  religion. 

But  the  history  of  Russia  does  not  seem 
to  confirm  some  of  these  positions ;  for, 
although  it  is  a  plain,  ages  upon  ages 
passed  away  beft)re  it  was  brought  under 
one  government.  In  fact,  that  consum- 
mation has  been  reached  only  within 
comparatively  modern  times.  Let  us 
look  at  this  subject  for  a  moment.    It  is 


fundamental  to  all  correct  knowledge  of 
the  history  of  the  Russian  empire.  It  is 
tme  that  Russia  in  Europe  may  be  said 
to  be  one  vast  plain ;  the  greatest^  pro- 
bably, on  the  earth.  The  northern  and 
flOQtnem  portions  of  it,  for  hundreds  of 
miles  inward  fi'om  the  Arctic  Ocean  and 
Black  Sea,  are  almost  perfectly  level, 
and  the  central  parts  are  scarcely  more 
than  nndnlating,  or  at  most  hilly.  We 
have  several  times  passed  over  tjie  road 
fi*om  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  have 
seen  nothing  approaching  to  a  mountain 
in  point  of  height,  even  on  the  table-land 
on  which  rise  the  great  rivers  of  the 
ooimtry — some  flowing  off  to  the  south- 
east, and  others  to  the  northwest.  Moa- 
oow  stands  in  what  |nay  be  called  a  vast 
plain.  With  the  exception  of  a  ridge  of 
some  elevation  on  the  west,  which  the 
Russians  dignify  by  calling  it  the  ^^  Spar- 
row Motmtains,"  but  which  we  should 
hardly  consider  respectable  hills,  there 
is  nothing  but  a  boimdless  plain  in  aU 
directions. 

Russia  is  not  only  very  level,  but  it  is 
low ;  so  much  so,  if  it  were  made  a  per-^ 
fectplain^  it  has  been  calculated  that  it 
would  have  an  altitude  of  only  850  feet 
above  the  ocean.  Whereas,  if  Europe 
were  reduced  to  a  dead  level,  it  woidd 
be  680  feet  above  the  sea.  Russia  is  the 
lowest  country  of  large  extent  in  Europe ; 
Spain,  Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy,  Tur- 
key, and  Greece  are  the  highest. 

How,  tiien,  if  Russia  be  a  plain,  as  it 
were,  of  such  great  extent,  has  it  hap- 
pened ^at  it  was  not  sooner  brought 
under  one  government?  We  will  ex- 
plain this,  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  the  important  fact,  that  from 
very  early  times,  until  within  a  few  cen- 
turies, emigration  from  Asia  greatly 
affected  the  interests  and  destinies  of  the 
countries  on  the  eastern  and  contiguous 
side  of  Europe.  This  emigration  was  en 
masee^  for  the  reason  that  it  was  made 
by  whole  tribes  of  people,  headed  by 
bold  chieftains,  who  fought  their  way, 
sword  in  hand,  into  regions  better,  as 
they  supposed,  than  those  which  they 
had  quit.  Our  old  historians  used 
to  say  that  these  great  emigrations  came 
from  "about"  or  "beyond  the  Black 
Sea," — sometimes  from  about  or  beyond 
the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  there  the  matter 
ended.  But  it  is  now  settled  that  these 
emigrations  came  from  the  high  table- 
lands of  what  is  now  called  Independent 
Tartary  and  Bokara,  where  the  soil  is  far 
from  being  fertile,  or  the  climate  genial, 
and  whence  the  inhabitants,  nomadic  in 
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their  manner  of  living,  were  indnced  to 
emigraie,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  better  conntries  in  the  distant 
"West,  or  in  the  distant  East  (for  they  did 
^  emigrate  sometimes,  and  even  recently, 
*"  into  China),  and  tlie  more  distant  South. 
On  their  way  to  Europe,  they  must  go 
either  south  or  north  of  the  Caspian  and 
the  Black  Seas.  Those  who  went  south, 
must  traverse  Asia  Minor,  and  cross  the 
Hellespont  or  the  Bosphorus.  As  soon 
as  civilization  was  sufficiently  advanced 
in  Greece,  the  inhabitants  or  that  won- 
derful country  resisted  this  invasion  of 
Europe,  so  far  as  their  country  was  con- 
cerned. Twice  they  repelled  the  Per- 
sians, and  saved  Europe.  To  this  day 
the  young  Greeks,  who  strut  about  the 
streets  of  Athens,  dressed  in  the  gay 
Albanian  costume,  are  for  ever  talking  of 
Marathon,  and  Salamis,  and  Platea,  and 
saying — "  If  it  had  not  been  for  our  brave 
ancestors,  what  would  have  become  of 
Europe  ?"  They  have  some  reason  for 
talking  in  that  way.  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  his  successors  in  the  Macedo- 
nian kingdom,  for  two  centuries,  and  the 
Bomans  for  many  centuries  more,  effectu- 
ally prevented  the  southeastern  part  of 
Europe  from  being  desolated  by  Asiatic 
barbarism. 

But  it  was  not  so  with  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Europe — what  is  now 
called  Russia.  The  Greeks  planted  colo- 
nies in  the  Crimea,  and  along  all  the 
north  coast  of  the  ^lack  Sea,  and  those 
colonies  flourished  at  times,  and  enjoyed 
extensive  commerce  with  Greece,  and 
all  the  countries  on  the  Euxine,  the 
iBgean,  and  the  Mediterranean  Seas. 
But  these  colonies  had  no  protectors. 
Neither  the  Macedonian  kings,  nor  the 
Republic  of  Rome,  nor,  indeed,  the  em- 
perors of  Rome,  nor  even  those  of  Con- 
stantinople, ever  took  possession  of  Rus- 
sia, or  Scythia,  as  it  was  then  called. 
They  did  not  conquer  or  hold  even  the 
southern  part  of  it,  though  it  was  much 
less  distant  from  Rome,  and  incompa- 
rably less  distant  than  some  countries  in 
tiie  east,  which  they  both  conquered,  and 
long  retained. 

The  result  was,  that  there  being  no 
barrier  in  that  direction,  tribe  after  tribe 
of  armed  and  uncivilized  people  marched 
round  the  Caspian  Sea,  or  through  the 
Caucasus,  into  Europe.  There  was  a 
great  gateway  between  the  Caspian  and 
and  the  Oural  mountains,  and  no  one  to 
defend  it  against  such  desolating  irrup- 
tions, before  which  the  incipient  civiU- 
zation  which  spread  out  from  time  to 
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time  from  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  in 
process  of  time  the  Greek  Colonies 
themselves,  suffered  a  complete  prostra- 
tion. 

As  for  the  tribes  of  Asiatic  barbarians 
who  did  the  mischief,  some  of  them — as 
the  Magyars,  for  instance,  the  progeni- 
tors of  Kossuth,  and  a  part  of  the  modern 
Hungarians — penetrated  into  the  valley 
of  the  Danube,  one  of  the  finest  countries 
in  Europe.  Others  penetrated  into  Ger- 
many, and  traces  of  them  are  to  be  seen 
to  t&is  day.  Odin  and  his  followers 
reached  even  Denmark,  and  the  southern 
portions  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  took 
possession  of  those  countries,  and  laid 
th^  foundations  of  the  Scandinavian  states. 
Their  descendants  made  their  mark  effec- 
tually in  England,  France,  and  other  por- 
tions of  Western  Europe. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  Asiatic 
barbarians,  who  came  like  swarms  of 
bees  from  an  old  hive,  and  reached 
Europe  by  the  route  which  we  have  just 
named,  took  up  their  abode,  if  abode  it 
may  be  called,  either  of  choice  or  neces- 
sity, on  the  plains  of  Scythia  and  Sarma- 
tia,  as  the  western  portion  (afterwards 
called  Poland)  was  sometimes  desig- 
nated. Then  they  roamed  about,  living 
in  tents,  having  no  possessions  but  their 
oatUe,  their  sheep,  their  goats,  and  their 
horses.  The  chase  and  the  fishery  fur- 
nished much  of  their  food,  for  a  long 
period,  if  we  may  judge  of  them  from 
the  scanty  notices  which  the  Greek  and 
Roman  historians  of  those  earlier  times, 
and  the  Byzantine  historians  of  the 
"  Lower  Empire,"  have  deigned  to  give 
us  at  a  later  day.  Often  at  war  with 
each  other,  and  nomadic  almost  without 
exception  in  their  manner  of  life,  it  is  not 
astonishing  that  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  ultimately  of  Christianity,  was 
so  slow  in  that  vast  trans-Euxine  and 
almost  Hyperborean  country. 

And  yet  there  was  progress.  During 
the  intervals — ^which  gradually  became 
greater  and  greater  between  the  descent 
of  these  avalanches  of  Asiatic  barbarism 
and  heathenism,  and  afterwards  of 
Mohammedanism — civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity did  make  some  advances.  For  a 
long  time,  however,  their  influence  was 
only  felt  in  the  portion  of  the  country 
which  borders  on  the  Black  Sea.  Gradu- 
ally they  penetrated  further  and  farther 
into  the  interior,  until,  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  centuries,  they  reached  the  very  heart 
of  the  empire,  and  afterwards  spread  up 
to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
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Arotio  Ocean.  Certainly,  it  was  a  very 
imperfect  civilization  and  Ohrisdanity 
which  made  these  achievements.  Be  it 
80 ;  they  were  hetter  than  harbarism  and 
heathenism;  certainly  better  as  a  pre- 
paration for  still  greater  and  better  things. 
Whatever  they  were,  they  were  dear  to 
the  people  who  received  tliem,  and  are 
dear  still  to  their  descendants.  They 
are  no  way  disposed  to  ignore  either  the 
civilization  or  the  Christianity  of  their 
ancestors,  or  of  themselves.  And  they 
know  full  well  that  they  are  indebted  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Church  of  Greece, 
and  of  the  Greek  empire,  for  both.  By 
the  simple-hearted  and  imperfectly  civi- 
lized and  Christianized  Russians,  Con- 
«tantinople  was  regarded  for  ages  as  the 
greatest  city  in  the  world.  And  it  was 
for  a  long  period — from  A.D.  400  and 
thereabouts,  to  1450,  a  period  of  a  thou- 
sand years— a  wonderful  city.  With  all 
the  miserable  government  which  some- 
times existed  Uiere,  it  was  still  a  great 
and  proud  city.  During  the  latter  half 
of  that  period,  and  far  more,  it  was  vast- 

S  superior  to  Rome,  or  any  other  city  in 
e  world.  When  the  "  Great  Schism  " 
took  place,  in  the  ninth  century,  which 
separated  the  Latin  or  Western,  or 
Romish  Church,  from  the  Greek,  or 
Eastern  Church,  the  Russian  Christians, 
as  was  natural,  took  sides  with  the  lat- 
ter, and  looked  up  to  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  as  the  head  of  their 
church. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  why  the 
Russians — ^the  people  of  Russia  proper  es- 

{)ecially — who,  to  the  number  of  fifty  mil- 
ions,  profess  the  faith  and  practice  the 
rites  of  the  Greek  Church,  should  so 
strongly  sympathize  with  the  Greek 
Church  in  Turkey,  and  why  they  should 
f^lso  much  interest  in  everything  that  is 
connected  with  Constantinople — the  city 
to  visit  which  was  the  highest  wish  in  the 
hearts  of  their  ancestors.  And,  although 
the  "Tartar  Invasion"  did,  for  a  long 
time,  cut  off  all  direct  intercourse 
between  their  country  and  Constanti- 
nople, yet  they  could  not  think  of  having 
a  ratriarch  of  their  own  until  the  GreeK 
empire  and  Constantinople  fell  a  prey  to 
the  Turks,  the  last  great  horde  of  Asia- 
tics which  invaded  Europe.  But,  let  us 
look  a  little  at  the  Political  History  of 
of  Russia  and  also  of  Poland. 

Reader,  have  you  ever  been  present  at 
the  performance  of  Haydn's  Oratorio 
of  the  Creation?  If  you  have,  you 
must  remember  that  there  is  at  the  out- 
vet  a  tremendous  mingling  of  all  the 


sounds  of  the  instruments  employed; 
and  an  awful  dissonance  is  heard  for 
some  time.  This  is  intended  to  repre- 
sent Chaos  !  At  length,  and  very  gra- 
dually, something  like  harmony  oegins 
to  be  noticeable,  and  the  tones  of  the 
clarionet  are  heard  above  all  the  rest ; 
and,  finally,  every  vestige  of  confusion 
and  discord  disappears,  and  the  most 
delightful  stream  of  symphony  fiows 
forth — every  note  falling  into  its  proper 
place.  The  effect  is  wonderful.  Just 
so,  in  her  early  history,  Russia  is  all  con- 
fusion. Every  petty  tribe,  and  the 
number  was  immense,  seems  to  be  on 
bad  terms,  if  not  at  open  war,  with  its 
neighbors.  The  manners  of  the  people 
were  repulsive.  They  were  an  uncivil- 
ized, ignorant,  rude  collection  of  tribes, 
speaking  different  dialects,  and,  in  some 
cases,  different  languages,  among  whom 
nothing  was  more  striking  than  an 
entire  want  of  everything  like  nation- 
ality. 

By  degrees,  and  very  slowly,  accord- 
ing to  l£e  Russian  historians,  the  Scla- 
vonic tribe  gained  the  ascendancy,  and. 
In  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
founded  the  cities  of  Kief,  on  the  Dnie- 
per (or  Borysthenes),  in  the  south; 
I^ovgorod,  on  the  Volkopp,  in  the 
north ;  and  Cracow,  on  the  Vistula,  in 
the  west.  Each  of  these  cities  became 
the  capital  of  a  kingdom ;  the  last  named 
becoming  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland.  For  several  centuries,  these 
three  kingdoms  were  wholly  insignifi- 
cant. In  the  ninth  century,  Ruric,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  "  if orthman,"  or 
Norwegian,  came  with  a  large  number  of 
armed  followers,  by  sea,  and,  ascending  the 
Neva,  founded  on  its  banks  the  citv  of 
Ladoga,  a  short  distance  from  the  lake 
which  bears  the  same  name.  Conquer- 
ing the  surrounding  tribes  of  uncivilized 
people,  he  ventured  to  march  to  Novgo- 
rod, 120  miles  to  the  south,  took  it,  and 
established  himself  there ;  and  there  he 
died.  His  son  Igor  succeeded  him,  but 
being  a  minor,  or  imbecile,  his  nnde 
Gleg,  or  Clap,  carried  on  the  govern- 
ment for  him.  The  wife  of  Igor,  whose 
name  was  Olga,  was  the  first  of  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  Russian  Court 
who  professed  Christianity.  Gleg  trans- 
ferred the  government  from  Novgorod 
to  Kief,  which  he  had  conquered — thus 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  of 
the  Sclavonic  race  were  brought  under 
one  sceptre.  A  grandson  of  Igor,  Wal- 
dimir  the  Great,  was  a  man  of  vast 
energy  of  character,  and  saocesB  in  war; 
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and,  if  the  Russian  historians  are  to 
be  believed,  he  gave  to  Russia  almost 
her  present  limits,  so  far  as  Europe  is 
ooDcerned.  His  wife,  Anna,  was  a 
Greek  princess.  Through  her  influence, 
probably,  at  least  in  part,  Waldimir 
embraced  Ohristianity.  He  did  much 
in  the  way  of  giving  good  laws  to  his 
people;  but  committed  the  great  mis- 
take of  dividing  his  vast  empire  between 
his  numerous  sons,  constituting  the 
eldest  the  paramount  prince  at  Kief,  and 
the  others  subordinate  to  him.  This 
arrangement  nearly  ruined  the  empire, 
and  was  the  source  of  many  civil  wars 
for  a  long  period. 

In  the  twelfth  century,  a  descendant 
of  Waldimir  founded  the  city  of  Moscow, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the* empire. 
By  this  time,  Ohristianity  had  penetrated 
up  into  the  northern  portions  of  the 
country,  and  the  prevailing  and  estab- 
lished form  of  it  was  that  of  the  Greek 
Ohuroh.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mis- 
sionaries who  carried  Ohristianity  into 
the  Western  Sclavonic  kingdom,  or  Po- 
land, as  it  has  long  since  been  called, 
•were  from  Rome.  It  is  said,  however, 
that  the  Poles  received,  as  did  the  Hun- 
garians, the  Moravians,  and  the  Bohe- 
mians, their  first  ideas  of  Ohristianity 
from  Greek  missionaries,  but  that  they 
were  speedily  supplanted  by  missionaries 
from  Rome.  It  is  quite  likely  that  the 
Patriarch  of  Oonstantinople  and  the  Bis- 
hop of  Rome  would  make  strenuous 
efforts  to  make  their  respective  churches 
dominant  in  those  countries.  Rome  tri- 
umphed :  the  Poles  became  Roman  Oa- 
tholios,  and  this  fact  constituted  the 
earliest  and  one  of  the  most  effective  of 
the  causes  of  hatred  and  of  war  between 
two  nations  whose  origin  was  essentially 
the  same.  The  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  were,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  in  the  tenth,  at 
**  swords'  points"  with  each  other,  h»  they 
have  been  ever  since.  But  the  Poles 
advanced  more  rapidly  in  civilization, 
nnder  tiie  dynasties  of  Piast  and  Yagel- 
lon,  than  did  the  Russians,  because  of 
their  proximity  to  Germany,  and  great 
intercourse,  alternately  peaceable  and 
warlike,  with  the  German  nation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  Tartars,  emerging  from  Asia 
by  a  northern  route,  overran  and  conquer- 
ed almost  all  Russia — driving  tlie  "Grand 
Prince,"  or  monarch,  up  to  Novgorod ; 
and  for  two  hundred  years,  the  Russiaas 
were  tributaries  to  the  Tartar  princes  of 
Astracan,  and  were  much  longer  mo- 


lested by  those  of  the  Crimea.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Swedes,  the  livonians, 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  Poles,  at- 
tacked them  from  the  west  and  north- 
west. The  Poles  contjuered  all  the 
western  side  of  the  empire,  and  held  it 
for  nearly  three  centuries.  They  took 
Moscow,  and  held  it  some  time,  and  even 
advanced  their  armies  to  Kasan.  Be- 
tween the  Tartars,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  Poles  on  the  otlier,  the  empire  of 
Russia  was,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  well>nigh  annihilated. 
This  fact  constitutes  a  second  cause  of 
the  doadly  hatred  which  the  Russians 
have  ever  since  had  for  the  Poles.  It 
also  shows  us  why  they  so  hate  the  Tar- 
tars, and,  in  fact,  all  Mohammedans,  and  » 
especially  the  Turks,  who,  after  their 
conquest  of  the  Greek  empire,  overran 
the  northwestern  part  of  Russia,  and 
founded  intimate  alliances  with  the  Tar- 
tars of  the  Orimea,  commonly  called  the 
Crim-Tartars.  It  was  the  deep  and  set- 
tled purpose  of  the  Russians,  cherished 
through  the  period,  five  centuries  and 
more,  to  "  settle  up  "  with  both  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  Poles  and  the  Mohamme- 
dan Tartars  and  Turks,  for  the  injuries 
and  even  persecutions  which  their  Church 
endured  at  their  hands.  They  have  paid, 
and  overpaid,  the  Poles  and  the  Tartars : 
with  the  Turks,  they  have  not  yet  gotten 
through.  It  was  Ivan  I.  (commonly  call- 
ed Vasilievitsch  the  Great),  who  reigned 
from  1462  to  1505,  that  freed  Russia 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Tartars.  His  grand- 
son, Ivan  Vasilievitsch  II.,  did  much  for 
the  civilization  of  Russia,  but  was  not 
so  successful  in  his  wars  with  the  Poles. 
He  conquered  Kasan  in  1552,  and  Astra- 
can  two  years  later,  and  put  an  end  to 
the  reign  of  the  Tartars  in  the  eastern 
and  southeastern  parts  of  the  empire. 
His  son  Feodor,  or  Theodore,  who  died 
in  1598,  was  the  monarch  who  oonqnered 
Siberia,  or  rather  the  western  part  of  it. 
With  him  terminated  the  dynasty  of 
Ruric.  After  fifteen  years  of  an  inter- 
regnum, in  the  first  part  of  which  Boris 
governed  the  country,  Michael  Romanbff 
was  chosen  Czar,  and  ascended  the 
throne  in  1613.  Upon  his  death,  in 
1645,  his  son  Alexis  succeeded,  and 
reigned  until  1676.  It  was  in  his  reign 
that  the  Russians  had  their  first  war  (in 
1671)  with  the  Turks,  who  had  been 
their  neigh bois  since  1472.  Feodor  HI., 
his  son,  was  a  good  ruler,  but  he  died  in 
1682,  leaving  the  throne  to  Ivan  III.,  an 
imbecile  brother,  and  to  Peter  (known  as 
the  Great),  his  half-brother.    In  1680, 
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Ivan  was  persuaded  to  abdicate,  and 
Peter  alone  took  the  helm  of  state,  and 
set  abont  making  Russia  an  European 
oOnntry,  whereas  it  had  hitherto  been 
Asiatio.  The  Strelitz,  a  body  of  troops 
like  the  Janizaries  of  Constantinople, 
which  Ivan  II.  had  created,  Peter  anni- 
hiUted — ^killing  some  of  the  chiefe  with 
his  own  hands.  He  changed  entirely  the 
organization  and  discipline  of  the  troops; 
entered  the  army  himself  as  a  common 
soldier,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  gene- 
ral, nnder  the  instruction  of  foreign  offi- 
cers. His  efforts  to  create  a  navy  and 
establish  manufactures  were  incessant. 
Ed  his  wars  with  the  Swedes,  he  was  emi- 
nently successful,  and  founded  the  city 
of  St.  Petersburg  (in  1708),  as  soon  as  he 
o^uld  get  possession  of  the  adjacent  coast 
for  a  few  miles.  He  did  much  for  the 
civil  administration  of  his  empire,  and  to 
EuTopeanize  its  army  and  its  institutions. 
He  was,  in  all  respects,  a  wonderful  man. 
He  died  in  1726.  The  reign  of  his  wife, 
Catherine  I.  (1725-27),  and  of  hb  grand- 
80n,  Peter  II.  (1727-30),  were  unmarked 
by  events  of  importance.  The  Empress 
Anne,  a  niece  of  Peter,  reigned  from 
1780  to  1740.  During  her  reign,  Russia 
conquered  Azoph,  and  extended  her  in- 
flaence  in  the  direction  of  Poland.  In 
her  reign,  the  military  scliool  system  of 
Russia  was  commenced. 

Under  the  government  of  the  Empress 
Erizabeth,  1741-62,  and  that  of  Cathe- 
rine the  Second  (or  Great),  1762-96,  the 
boundaries  of  Russia  were  greatly  ex- 
tended. The  three  "Partitions"  of  Po- 
land (1772,  '93,  and  '95),  occurred  in  her 
reign ;  by  each  of  which  Russia  received 
a  part  of  the  possessions  of  her  ancient 
rival  and  enemy,  or  "  recovered,''  as  the 
Russians  say,  what  Poland  took  from 
her. 

The  Crimea  was  conquered  in  1783, 
and  the  reign  of  the  Klians  of  Crim  (or 
Little)  Tartary  came  to  an  end.  In  1851, 
there  was  still  living  in  the  Crimea  the 
last  lineal  descendant  of  these  Khans ;  a 
man  rich  in  lands,  abounding  in  flocks 
and  herds,  and  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  him.  The  Emperor  Alexan- 
der took  him  to  England  in  1815,  where 
he  was  educated,  at  Oxford,  renounced 
Mohammedanii^m  for  Christianity,  and 
married  a  young  lady  of  Edinburg — a 
Miss  Neilson — whose  mother,  brothers, 
and  sisters  we  know  well.  Their  only 
child — a  daughter,  then  an  elegant  young 
lady  of  eighteen  years — we  had  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pole- 
tioa,  once  the  Russian  minister  at  Wash- 


ington, in  the  autumn  of  1840.  Since 
that  time  she  married,  and  died.  Her 
father  still  lives,  we  believe.  And  tins 
is  the  end  of  the  House  of  the  Great 
Khans  of  the  Crim-Tartars ! 

The  unfortunate,  but  weU-meaning, 
Paul,  succeeded  his  mother  in  the  throne, 
and  was  put  to  death  by  Count  Panini 
and  others,  in  March,  1801.  Alexander, 
his  st)n,  reigned  from  1801  to  December 
1,  1825.  During  his  reign  Russia  extend- 
her  boundaries  in  the  direction  of  Tur- 
key, to  the  Pruth,  and  the  month  of  the 
Danube,  gained  possession  of  Georgia,  a 
province  beyond  the  Caucasus,  com- 
pleted the  annexation  of  Finland,  and 
received,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw^  which  Bona- 
parte had  created  in  1809,  but  which 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  the  "King- 
dom," or  rather  "  Vice-Royalty  of  Po- 
land.'' This  gave  to  the  Russian  em- 
pire its  present  limits.  The  reign  of 
Nicholas,  who  succeeded  his  brother 
Alexander,  has,  up  to  this  time,  added 
nothing  of  importance  in  the  shape  of 
territory,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  to 
the  empire.  The  war  with  Persia,  in  1826, 
and  that  with  Turkey,  in  1827-28,  did 
little  more  than  illustrate  the  Russian 
arms.  The  suppression  of  the  attempted 
revolution  in  Poland,  1880-81,  and  the 
aiding  of  the  Austrians  against  the  Hun- 
garians in  1849,  have  been  the  only 
other  military  events,  previous  to  tlie 
present  war  with  Turkey,  England,  and 
France,  which  have  marked  the  reign  of 
the  present  Emperor. 

We  have  given  this  little  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Russia,  for  the  double 
purpose  of  setting  forth  the  grovoth  of 
Russia,  and  the  canises  of  her  feelings 
and  her  conduct  in  relation  to  the  Tar- 
tars, the  Poles,  and  the  Turks.  Without 
some  preliminary  survey  of  this  sort,  we 
should  hardly  be  able  to  form  correct 
opinions  either  of  the  origin  and  objects 
of  the  present  war,  or  of  the  probable 
Future  of  this  gigantic  empire,  whose 
great  power  and  menacing  attitude  are 
beginning  to  create  so  much  alarm  in 
the  min&  of  not  a  few  men,  who  have, 
till  recently,  not  been  able  to  descry  any 
sinister  omens  in  the  Orient. 

As  to  Poland,  we  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  she  seems  to  have  owed  her  disap- 
pearance from  the  list  of  nations  (not 
nationalities)^  which  we  trust  is  but  for 
a  season,  to  several  important  causes. 
One  was  the  vicious  nature  of  her 
government,  which,  however  the  Poles 
mav  call  it  a  Commonwealth^  was  one  in 
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I  the  people  were  almost  nothing, 
he  king,  the  nobles,  some  Roman 
ilio  bishops,  and  a  few  delegates 
the  larger  cities,  everything.  The 
nts  were,  for  the  most  part,  serfs 
798,  and  the  Jews,  half  a  million 
nber,  not  mnoh  better.  How  was 
Bible  that  there  should  not  be  great 
rbations,  ariang  from  faction,  in 
a  government,  especially  after  the 
1672,  when,  the  Lithuanian  dynas- 
ning  to  an  end,  the  Poles  changed 
government  into  an  elective  mon- 
,  with  a  Diet  still  composed  of 
materials  as  we  have  described? 
ie  ten  monarchs  whom  the  Diet 
d  in  the  period  of  two  hundred 
— fh)m  1672  to  1772 — some  were 
ad  distinguished  men.  Certainly, 
e  can  ever  pronounce  the  name  of 
aki  without  the  greatest  respect 
iie  greater  portion  of  them  were 
creatures,  and  the  immorality  of 

court  exceeded  even  that  of 
le,  which  is  saying  a  great  deal, 
first  of  these    elected    monarchs 

his  escape  from  Poland,  and  re- 
i  to  France,  where  he  was  afber- 
t  the  worthless  Henry  III.  The 
on  the  list  was  Sigismund,  a  rene- 
Protestant,  a  descendant  of  the 
and  good  Gustavus  Vasa,  of  Swe- 
we  are  grieved  to  write  it.    The 

consider  him  to  have  been  one  of 
ablest  monarchs.  In  our  opinion, 
d  more  to  ruin  Poland  than  any 
man  who  ever  occupied  her  throne. 
18  a  Jesuit,  and  labored  hard  to  put 
,  and  even  extirpate.  Protestantism 
>  kingdom,  which,  in  his  day,  still 
led  the  great  western  provinces  of 
a — Oourland,  Lithuania,  Podolia, 
^nia,  and  the  Ukraine,  and  could 
lave  had  much  less  than  eighteea, 
t  twenty,  millions  of  inhabitants, 
)f  whom,  all  in  the  eastern  portion, 
ged  to  the  Greek  Church,  having 
donverted  to  that  faith  when  ander 
iominion  of  Russia.     During  his 

of  thirty-six  years  and  more,  a 
b  of  oppression  and  persecution 
ommcDced  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
its,  who  once  numbered  several 
•ns,  and  formed  nearly  half  the 
which  ended  iu  their  being  almost 
1  out  of  the  kingdom.  There  are 
olf  a  million  of  people  at  this  day, 
n  the  limits  of  what  was  ancient 
id,  who  are  protestants,  and  many 
9m  are  Germans.  In  the  modern 
om  of  Poland,  there  are  about  one 
red  and  ninety  thousand  protest- 


ants, of  whom  ninety  thousand  may  be 
Poles.  And  yet  we  heard  at  Warsaw, 
in  1846,  on  what  we  deem  good  authori- 
ty, that  there  were  some  fanatical  Ro- 
man Oatholic  proprietors,  who,  stirred 
up  by  its  fanatical  priests,  just  before  an 
expected  revolutionary  outbreak  (which 
actually  occured  in  Gallicia,  the  Austrian 
part  of  Poland),  could,  and  did,  put 
knives  into  the  hands  of  their  depen- 
dents, in  order  that  they  might  massa- 
cre tl^eir  few  protestant  neighbors. 

Not  only  did  the  government  of  Po- 
land oppress  and  persecute  the  protest- 
ants in  the  western  side  of  the  kingdom, 
they  oppressed  and  persecuted  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Ohurch  in  the  eastern 
part  of  it.  And  all  this  to  please  Rome. 
And  what  was  ^ned  by  it  f  The  pro- 
testants, in  their  distress,  could  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  r^oice  when  protest- 
ant Russia  was  ready  to  intervene  in  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom.  The  same  feel- 
ing existed,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
in  the  breasts  of  the  members  of  the' 
Greek  Ohurch  in  the  provinces  which 
Poland  had  conquered  from  Russia.  It 
is  difScult  to  beheve  that  they  were  not, 
at  least  very  many  of  them,  by  any 
means,  very  reluctant  to  see  Russia  in- 
terfere and  re-annex  them  to  her  domi- 
nions. And  this  actually  occurred; 
Austria,  a  Roman  Oatholic  country,  re- 
ceiving the  smallest,  but  by  far  the  best 
part,  of  Roman  Oatholic  Poland.  And 
when  attempts  at  revolution  were 
made  in  the  modem  kingdom  of  Poland, 
which  is  Russian,  in  1880,  and  in 
Austrian  Pohmd  (Gbllicia),  in  1846 
— attempts  which  enlisted  the  sym- 
pathies of  every  protestant  in  these 
United  States  and  Great  Britain— the 
man  who  should  have  been  their  friend, 
because  he  calls  them  his  ^*  children,'* 
gave  the  revolutionists  the  most 
fatal  stab  of  all.  Reader!  do  you 
ask  who  he  was?  It  was  Pope  rius 
Vni.,  in  the  former  case;  and  Gregory 
XVI.,  in  the  latter.  Certainly,  by  thi« 
time,  the  Poles  ought  to  know  who  are 
their  friends.  Oan  any  man  believe  that 
if  Poland  had  become  a  protestani 
country  (as  England,  Holland,  Scotland, 
Sweden,  and  some  others),  in  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centaries,  as  she 
would  have  done,  if  the  government 
had  given  that  protection  which  it 
ought,  that  the  bravest  peoole  in  Europe 
would  have  been  conquered,  and  parcel- 
led out  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  bv  such  ni^ 
tions  as  Russia,  Austria,  and  Pruada. 
were  then — even  if  those  nations  had 
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dared  to  make  the  attempt?  We  have 
heard  intelligent  Roman  Catholics  of 
Oallioia  conf^  that  Prossia  has  govern- 
ed her  portion  of  Poland  best,  Russia 
next  best,  and  Anstria  worst  of  all. 
And  she  is  a  Roman  Catholic  nation, 
and  the  Poles  who  fell  to  her  share  by 
the  infamous  spoliation  were  also  Ro- 
man Catliolics. 

Nor  ought  the  Poles  to  forget  tliat  in 
the  day  of  their  power  ihey  treated  Rus- 
sia very  much  as  Russia  has  treated  them 
in  turn.  God  is  just.  It  is  a  dangerous 
thing  for  one  nation  to  do  wrong  to  an- 
other. Let  Russia  beware,  lest,  in  her 
lust  for  territorial  conquest,  she  wake  up 
a  spirit  of  retaliation  which  will  one  day 
work  her  destruction.  But  let  us  return 
from  this  long  digression. 

No  one  can  read  the  history  of  Russia 
with  care,  without  being  struck  with  thCy. 
fact  that  its  civilization  may  be  said  to^^ 
have  made  exceedingly  slow  progress 
before  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great.  Nor 
has  it  been  half  so  rapid  since,  as  it  would 
have  been,  if  all  his  successors  on  the 
throne  had  had  as  enlightened  views  as 
he  had  of  what  is  needed  to  secure  the 
civilization  aud  elevation  of  the  people. 
There  were  many  and  great  defects  in 
views  and  plans,  but  he  was  a  great  man 
in  many  respects.  He  undertook  a  task 
which  required  the  strength  of  a  giant. 
Unfortunately,  Peter  commenced  his 
work  at  the  top,  instead  of  the  bottom, 
of  society,  or  rather,  he  ought  to  have 
commenced  at  both  the  top  and  the  bot- 
tom— ^not  neglecting  the  middle.  The 
entire  population,  throughout  all  its 
strata,  was  in  his  day  rude,  ignorant  and 
barbarous  after  the  Asiatic  type.  The 
nobles,  or  boyards,  wore  thm,  long 
beards  and  their  sheep-skin  coats,  and 
many  of  them  were  beastly  drunkards. 
The  cities  were  small  in  size,  and  not 
numerous,  and  in  none  of  them  was  there 
the  least  spark  of  true  European  civiliza- 
tion. There  is  no  great  amount  of  "mid- 
dle society  "  or  of  "  middle  classes "  in 
Russia  in  the  present  day,  with  all  the 
help  that  the  anuexation  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  Finland  and  the  modern  king- 
dom of  Poland  has  given  her ;  there  was 
none  at  all,  or  none  worthy  of  mention,  in 
Peter's  day. 

Peter  did  not  go  to  work  with  vigor 
to  educate  the  laboring  people  of  the 
cities  and  villages,  as  he  should  have 
done.  He  knew  nothing  of  Narmal 
Schools^  institutions  absolutely  necessary 
to  form  teachers  in  such  a  country  as 
RnBsia,  or  any  othe*  where  much  is  to 


be  done.  Peter  felt  an  interest  in  lite- 
rary societies  and  institutions.  He  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  importance  of 
science ;  and  he  certainly  did  something 
in  that  direction.  But  nis  schemes  did 
not  go  down  deep  enough.  And  as  to  the 
manners  of  the  higher  classes,  but  little 
improvement  was  made  in  his  reign. 
What  if  he  did  require  the  nobles  to 
shave  their  beards  (and  occasionally  he 
carried  the  rule  into  effect  per /orce)^  upon 
the  pain  of  not  being  allowed  to  come 
into  the  pdace?  his  own  life  was  immo- 
ral, his  manners  so  rude,  and  his  exam- 
ple in  living  in  his  little  cottage,  which 
greatly  resembled  an  Irish  shanty,  in  the 
centre  of  the  fortress  which  he  built  on 
an  Island  in  St.  Petersburg,  was  not  cal- 
culated to  give  his  nobles  very  elevated 
ideas  of  princely  morals  and  princely 
manners. 

Certainly  there  was  no  great  advance 
in  the  briei  reign  of  his  wife,  Catherine  I., 
who,  unless  belied  by  history,  was  inr 
temperate  in  her  habits,  and  even  worse, 
if  that  be  possible.  Peter  II.  was  a  mere 
boy  of  thirteen  years,  and  reigned  only 
three  years.  The  Empress  Anne  was.  in 
some  respects,  a  woman  of  better  cha- 
racter than  some  of  the  other  female 
sovereigns  of  Russia;  and  yet  she  was 
no  better  than  she  should  be.  The  mili- 
tary and  pulitical  affairs  of  the  empire 
were  ably  managed  by  MUnioh  and 
Ostermann ;  but  better  was  done  for  the 
education  and  elevation  of  the  people. 
Ivan  IV.,  her  nephew,  who  succeeded 
her,  if  we  may  so  speak,  was  but  two 
months  old!  And  he  reigned  but 
eighteen  months,  when  he  was,  poor 
child,  dethroned  by  the  voluptuous, 
proud,  ambitious,  sensual  daughter  of 
Peter  the  Great,  who  bore  the  name  of 
Elizabeth.  What  could  be  expected  under 
Tier  reign,  in  the  way  of  advancing  civili- 
zation, or  any  other  good  thing  among 
the  masses? 

Reader,  if  you  desire  to  know  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  of  Russia,  and  of  the  manners 
of  her  court,  we  advise  you  to  procure  the 
*' Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Dashkoff,"  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Murray,  some  twelve 
or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  two  goodly  octavo 
volumes.  They  are  worth  a  cart-load 
of  the  volumes  which  the  present  war  is 
calling  forth  in  such  quantities  in  England 
and  France,  of  some  of  which  we  shall 
perhaps  have  a  few  words  to  say  either 
in  this  present  article,  or  in  ocr  next. 
Among  other  things  you  will  find,  that 
this  paragon  of  an  empress  hnouted  a 
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noble  lady  and  sent  her  to  Siberia,  be- 
oaose  she  had  provoked  her  jealonsjl 
Ton  will  find,  also,  that  qnarrolling  with 
one  of  the  noble  coartiers,  she  had  a 
great  nest  made  for  him  in  a  oorner  of 
one  of  the  rooms  of  her  palace  (we  think 
it  was  the  Winter  Palace),  and  sentenced 
him  to  sit  in  it  for  days,  like  a  goose,  and 
to  cackle  like  a  goose !  Haying  no  chil- 
dren of  her  own  to  succeed  her,  she  left 
her  crown,  to  the  son  of  her  sister  Anne 
— another  daughter  ot  Peter  the  Great — 
who  took  the  name  of  Peter  III.  After 
a  reign  of  six  months,  he  was  dethroned 
and  pat  to  death  by,  or  through  the  con- 
nivance of  his  wife,  who  ascended  the 
throne,  under  the  name  of  *'  Catherine 
the  Second,"  as  the  Russians  call  her,  or 
^*  Oatherine  the  Great,"  as  she  is  com- 
monly called  by  the  historians  of  other 
countries.  The  Princess  Dashkoff^  who 
rode  by  her  side  when  she  galloped  into 
the  city  from  a  suburban  palace  (both 
dressed  as  military  officers  and  seated  in 
men's  saddles),  to  summon  and  harangue 
the  regiments  and  then  ascend  the  throne, 
denies  that  the  empress  was  privy  to  the 
murder  of  her  husband,  though  she  ad- 
mits that  she  consented  to  his  dethrone- 
ment, and  this  after  they  had  been  mar- 
ried seventeen  years  I  The  pretext  was 
that  his  government  was  unpopular,  be- 
cause it  favored  Prussia,  as  well  as  for 
other  reascrtts. 

Oatherine  reigned  thirty-four  years, 
and  died  in  1796.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  sensual  passions ;  and  yet  she 
possessed  much  good  sense  and  a  sound 
judgment.  Her  energy  of  character  was 
most  extraordinary.  She  did  a  great  deal 
to  increase  the  territorial  dominions  of 
Russia,  develop  its  resources,  and  promote 
its  commerce  and  manufactures.  The 
present  emperor,  who  is  her  grandson, 
is  of  the  opinion  that  she  did  more  for 
the  true  interests  of  the  empire  than 
even  Peter  the  Great.  She  was  not  in- 
different to  the  subject  of  education, 
especially  that  of  the  nobles  and  middle 
olassea.  The  ^^  Smolna  Monastery,"  as  it 
is  still  called,  (because  it  was  once  a  mo- 
nastery) situated  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
city  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  near  to  the 
Neva,  is  the  largest  ifemale  school  we 
have  ever  seen,  and  one  of  the  best. 
There  are  there  750  young  ladies,  from 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  up  to  twenty- 
two,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  empire. 
Thb  institution  is  very  complete.  It  has 
a  fund  of  seven  millions  of  "paper  ruife*," 
which  in  our  money  may  oe  put  down 
at  $1,540,000.    It  took  us  a  di^  to  ex- 


plore it  from  top  to  bottom,  to  hear  many 
classes  examined,  to  learn  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  studies,  occupations,  amuse- 
ments, etc.,  etc.,  of  these  750  pupils; 
many  of  them  belonging  to  the  very 
highest  families  in  Russia. 

Oatherine  the  Great  established  two 
Institutions  for  Foundlings ;  one  at  Mos- 
cow, the  other  at  St.  Petersburg,  whicli 
are  the  largest  probably  in  the  world. 
As  they  were  for  a  long  time  conducted, 
they  offered  a  premium,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  for  licentiousness.  All  children 
that  were  brought  were  received,  and 
those  that  survived  were  trained  up  to  be 
teachers,  governesses,  mechanics,  etc. 
In  the  month  of  September,  1840,  we 
examined  the  books  of  both  of  those  in- 
stitutions, and  the  one  in  Moscow  had 
16,000  entries  already  for  that  year, 
and  they  would,  as  we  were  informed 
by  the  physicians  and  one  of  the  direc- 
tors, probably  reach  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  thousand  by  the  end  of  the  year! 
Those  of  the  Institution  of  St  Peters- 
burg had  not  reached  so  high  a  figure. 
But  the  emperor  has  made  a  great 
change  within  a  few  years.  Hlegitimato 
children  may  be  received,  but  to  remain 
only  a  certain  time ;  then  they  will  be 
given  to  any  one  in  the  country  who  will 
take  them  and  bring  them  up;  whilst 
the  persons  to  be  brought  up  in  the  es- 
tablishment must  be  the  children  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  other 
employes  of  the  government,  whose 
salaries  are  small. 

Oertainly  the  manners  of  the  people, 
especially  of  the  higher  oh&sses,  had  im- 
proved considerably  in  the  days  of 
Oatherine  the  Great,  whatever  their 
morals  might  still  be.  Tet  there  was 
rudeness  enough,  as  we  might  expect, 
if  what  the  youngest  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia,  wrote  to  her  bro- 
ther (then  an  exile  fh>m  the  court  of  his 
father)  about  the  character,  conduct  and 
halMts  of  the  Russians  who  accompanied 

8f  we  remember  rightly)  the  husbi&nd  of 
atherine  the  Great  and  his  wife  when 
they  visited  the  Oourt  of  Berlin,  about  a 
hundred  years  ago.  If  they  had  been 
beasts,  instead  of  human  beings,  they 
could  scarcely  have  left  the  rooms  in  the 
palace  which  they  occupied  in  a  worse 
condition.  It  is  well  known  that  it  was 
an  amusement  with  Oatherine  and  her 
courtiers  to  play  "hide-and-go-seek" 
and  "  blind-man's  buff."  We  can  assure 
the  reader  that  no  such  ^* doings"  take 
place  in  the  Winter  Palace  at  St.  Petem- 
Dor^g^  in  these  timesL    The  striotest  d^ 
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coram  is  maintained,  and  the  most  refin- 
ed and  easy  manners  are  everywhere 
visible,  in  all  assemblages  of  the  nobles 
and  others  at  the  palace  of  the  emperor. 
There  is  no  court  in  Europe  where  great- 
er propriety  of  conduct  is  seen  than  in 
that  of  the  Russias  in  these  days. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  did  much  for 
Russia,  in  some  respects.  The  empire 
was  greatly  enlarged  in  his  reign  of 
twenty-four  years.  Universities,  gram- 
mar schools,  schools  in  the  military  colo- 
nies, female  schools  and  schools  for  the 
common  people,  certainly  advanced  much 
during  his  reign. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  was  an  amia- 
ble but  not  strong-minded  man.  During 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  be  a  man  greatly 
under  the  influence  of  religious  principles. 
For  two  or  three  years  before  his  deatii, 
his  health  greatly  failed,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind,  whilst  on  a  visit  which  he  made 
to  the  Crimea  in  the  autumn  of  1825 — 
leaving  the  empress  at  Taganrok,  a  water- 
ing place  on  the  Sea  of  Azoph — that  he 
would  resign  the  sceptre  to  his  brother 
Nicholas  (and  so  wrote  to  his  good  friend, 
Prince  Alexander  Gallitzin)  the  next  year, 
and  would  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  on 
a  beautiful  home  which  he  had  found 
in  that  most  beautiful  of  all  the  parts  of 
Russia,  with  a  few  friends,  "  trying,"  as 
he  said,  "  to  prepare  for  heaven." 

The  present  emperor  is  certainly  one 
of  the  most  able  of  all  the  monarchs  who 
have  reigned  in  Russia.  He  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  promote  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  empire ;  nor  has  he  been  in- 
different to  the  education  of  the  masses. 
Of  his  thirteen  ministers  not  one  is  more 
estimable  than  Ouvazoflf;  the  Minister  of 
Education*  He  is  himself  a  scholar  and  a 
good  man,  and  takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  education  of  the  people.  From  his 
statements  to  us,  and  published  docu- 
ments which  he  put  in  our  hands,  a  few 
years  ago,  we  certainly  infer  that  educa- 
tion is  advancing  in  Russia,  and  with  it 
the  desire  for  knowledge  is  increasing. 
Of  the  Ministers  of  Agriculture,  Oom- 
mercCj  the  Interior,  Justice,  the  Public 
Domains,  who  were  then  in  office — and 
most  of  Uiem  are  still — ^we  formed  a  very 
favorable  opinion.  They  are  doing  much 
in  their  respective  spheres  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  empire.  It  is 
certain  that  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
manu{jEu:tures,  commerce,  internal  im- 
provements, education,  etc.,  are  much 
cared  for  under  the  present  reign,  al- 
though the  emperor,  it  must  be  allowed, 


still  commits  the  grand  mistake,  and  has 
always  done  so,  of  giving  up  so  much  of 
his  time,  and  expending  so  much  money, 
in  behalf  of  the  army  and  navy.  By  far 
too  much  money  is  expended  upon  the 
navy,  for  a  country  which  has  compara- 
tively so  little  commerce.  Thtf  navy  of 
Russia  is  the  third  in  the  world  in  point 
of  extent ;  and  yet  her  commerce  ia  far 
from  having  attained  to  a  corresponding 
importance.  Her  army  at  this  moment 
must  embrace  a  million  of  officers  and 
men — perhaps  1,200,000.  And  although 
the  Russian  soldier  does  not  receive  a  third 
part  of  the  wages — perhaps  not  a  fourth 
part  of  the  American  or  English  soldier, 
still  the  i^gregate  of  the  expenditures  on 
a  million  of  soldiers  and  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  sailors,  must  be  a  large  sum. 

One  thing  is  certain;  it  is  that  the 
Russians  are  not  behind  the  other  nations 
in  military  science.  The  twenty-seven 
military  schools,  embracing  9200  young 
men,  and  from  which  1100  annudly  go 
forth  into  the  army,  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. It  employed  us  diligently  one 
whole  day  to  visit  the  three  military 
schools  in  St.  Petersburg.  The  first  one 
we  examined  had  1000  cadets,  all  young 
nobles,  the  second  had  650,  and  the  third 
had  156.  The  instraction  is  almost  iden- 
tical with  that  of  our  West  Point  aca- 
demy. The  text-books  are  French,  for 
the  most  part,  so  fiir  as  our  memory 
serves  us.  The  colonel  who  accompanied 
us  at  the  close  of  the  visit  lent  us  the 
then  last  Report  of  the  Grand  Dake  Mi- 
chael, the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  to  his  brother,  the  emperor,  on 
the  state  of  the  military  schools,  as  well 
as  of  the  army  in  general.  We  were 
permitted  to  keep  that  document  one 
night.  It  comprised  110  manuscript 
pages,  and  was  written  in  French.  We 
also  visited  the  admirable  naval  school  at 
Tsarskoeselo,  24  miles  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  nearly  on  the  road  to  Moscow. 

The  literature  of  Russia  is  far  more  ex- 
tensive than  most  Americans  suppose. 
The  universities  are  seven  in  number, 
and  are  at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Kasan, 
Oharkofl^  Kief,  Dorpat,  and  Helsingfors. 
The  last  named  is  for  Finland,  and  ia 
established  at  the  capital  of  that  country, 
and  no  longer  at  Abo  (Obo,  as  they  pro- 
nounce it),  where  it  long  was.  The  in- 
struction is  given  in  the  Swedish  language 
in  this  university.  The  university  of 
Dorpat  is  in  Livonia,  one  of  the  Baltic 
provinces,  and  is  probably  the  best  of  the 
whole.  The  instruction  is  given  in  Ger- 
man.   The  other  five  universities  are  for 
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the  instraction  of  the  Rnman  youth. 
The  institutioa  at  Wilna  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, a  university,  though  it  is  often 
called  sQcli.  There  is  no  university  at 
Warsaw,  nor  has  there  been  since  1881. 
The  young  men  of  Poland  are  required 
to  go  to  Dorpat  for  their  university  edu- 
cation. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding 
statements  that  there  had  been  a  great 
deal  of  progress  in  Russia,  in  certain  di- 
rections, within  the  last  150  years,  and 
especially  within  the  last  fifty.  The  rail- 
road is  going  to  do  wonders  for  that 
great  country.  Abounding  in  iron  and 
manual  labor,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
construct  great  lines  of  railroads  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire,  especially  as  the 
country  is  so  level.  The  road  from  St. 
PetersDurg  to  Moscow  is  comoleted. 
There  is  one  in  progress  from  the  former 
city  to  Warsaw.  It  will  be  700  miles 
long.  There  are  several  railroads  in  Po- 
land, uniting  Warsaw  with  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  as  well  as  with  places  within  that 
kingdom. 

Nothing  astonished  us  more  in  Russia 
than  the  perfection  to  which  the  manu- 
factures of  that  country  have  attained — 
especially  those  of  iron,  woollen,  and 
cotton.  Their  manufactures  of  leather, 
hemp,  copper,  as  well  as  some  other 
articles,  are  quite  remarkable. 

These  things  give  us  the  conviction 
that  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  Asiatic 
looks,  dress,  and  manners  of  the  masses, 
is  very  steadily,  if  not  very  fast,  becom- 
ing an  European  country,  and  that  her 
civilization  is  so  far  advanced  that  it  will 
soon  have  a  vast  effect  to  increase  the 


population  of  the  European  portion  of  the 
empire.  The  emperor,  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  yeans  ago,  was  greatly  bent  on 
carrying  into  effect  the  gigantic  scheme 
of  liberating  the  Ber/s^  forty-eight  millions 
in  number,  of  whom  20,000,000  belong 
to  him — or,  as  we  should  say,  to  the 
crown  or  government — 1,600,000  live  on 
appanages  of  the  crown — that  is,  on  the 
estates  that  support  the  various  portions 
of  the  imperial  family— and  26,500,000 
to  the  nobles.  Most  of  the  serfs  are  cul- 
tivators of  the  ground,  though  many  are 
mechanics.  They  cannot  be  separated 
from  the  estates  on  which  they  were 
born.  Those  who  are  farmers  pay  either 
in  hind^  or  in  money^  the  rent  which  is 
due  to  the  proprietors.  The  mechanics 
and  crown  serfs  pay  in  money,  so  much 
per  head  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies, except  the  children  under  four  years. 
The  amount  is  far  from  being  excessive. 
All  that  they  can  make  beyond  is  their 
own  property.  Some  of  them  grow 
wealthy.  They  often  buy  their  freedom, 
and  set  up  as  proprietors  themselves. 
The  emperor's  plan  was  to  require  the 
proprietors  to  sell  the  ser&  as  much  land 
as  they  can  cultivate,  at  a  fixed  price^ 
and  allow  them  a  certain  number  of 
years  in  which  to  pay  for  it.  Some  pro- 
prietors are  acting  rm  this  plan,  which 
was  recommended  by  cji  ukase  some  years 
ago. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  making  this 
article  too  long.  We  will  therefore  stop 
here,  and  in  our  next  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  state  and  pro»- 
pects  of  Russia,  and  give  a  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  present  "  ar. 


THBREPBOOr. 


THB  RIPLT. 


Ob  merry  wooer,  leave  thj  hoarded  Jett, 
Thy  armory  of"  qolpe  and  wreathed  smiles,*' 
Lay  by  thy  graceful  trifling  for  a  while, 

Put  serious  earnest  feeling  to  the  test ; 

Giving  thy  weary  wits  a  welcome  rest, 
Let  thought  and  sentiment  the  time  begaUe. 
Sport  is  the  wreath  upon  the  capital 

Tlie  pillar's  solid  msjesty  to  crown. 

But  pillars  built  of  wreaths  would  crumble  down 
With  thehr  own  weight.  So,  fading,  on  ns  fUl 
The  flowery  columns  of  thy  Palace  HaU. 

Wit  is  thine  enemy,— upon  It  fk-own ; 
Or  thou,  blind  Sampson,  at  thy  foe's  proud  oaD, 
Shroudest  thyself  in  an  inglorious  paU. 

0  man  of  strength,  who  might  lift  Qasa's  gate, 

And  quell  PhiUsta's  power,  shun  Sampson**  ftiltt 


Lm  needs  its  play  and  lore  Its  varied  phase ; 

The  bended  bow  wears  oat  with  constant  strain ; 

And  feeling,  sharpened  into  arrowy  pain, 
Fhijs  the  tense  heart  and  spends  its  strength  in  vain. 
Bngrossing  passion  dulling,  droops,  deeajn 

Or  cumbers  with  its  load  the  aching  brain. 
Its  sluggish  stream  moves  turbidly  along. 

While  mountain  torrent  glitters  on  Its  way ; 

The  merry  sunshine  leaps  within  its  spray. 
Which  bounding,  bubbling,  trickles  liquid  song ; 

The  foam  that  floats  upon  the  reddening  glass 
Prodabns  its  force  and  vigorous  overflow  ;— 
So  frolic's  effervesoence  does  but  show 

The  life  and  brilliance  of  love's  wine.  Alas ! 
fftar  stagnant  souls,  love*8  fantasies  who  blame. 
And  can  its  vital  vehemence  but  shanMl 
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DIMES  Is  onoe  more  the  rage.  Since 
the  puhlication  of  our  last  nnmber, 
he  has  snddenlj  come  into  fa^ion.  Two 
years  ago,  Dimes  was  the  adored  of  Fifth 
Avenue  and  Grammercy  Park.  He  was 
very  young,  very  rich,  with  most  exqui- 
sitely thin  legs.  His  redowa  was  a 
miracle^  and  his  small-talk  never  flagged. 
He  led  "  the  German"  with  an  easy  grace 
that  his  peers  strove  in  vain  to  imitate, 
and,  for  a  brief  space,  reigned  the  mo- 
narch of  the  winter  season.  But,  alas  I 
in  an  evil  hour,  he  cultivated  moustache 
and  whiskers.  Scarce  had  his  youthful 
beard  attained  a  sufficient  length  to  give 
employment  to  his  hand  in  the  pauses 
of  conversation,  when  a  rival,  with  a 
smoother  face,  a  larger  fortune,  and 
thinner  legs,  burst  from  his  state  of  school 
chrysalis  into  the  gay  garden  of  fashion, 
and  the  star  of  Dimes  paled  before  the 
ascending  planet  of  Waffles.  IVom  that 
time  forward,  Dimes  was  comparatively 
a  misanthrope.  He  joined  the  Hudson 
dub.  frequented  the  New  York  Hotel, 
and  lounged  in  the  lobbies  of  the  opera, 
with  a  huge  lorgnette,  through  which  he 
stared  at  Waffles  in  the  private  box  that 
he  used  to  occupy,  and  leaning  over  the 
ladies  in  whose  cars  he  used  to  whisper. 
Dimes  had  gone  out  of  fashion.  JBut 
things  are  changed  now. 

Yes,  we  are  speaking  well  of  you, 
gentle  Dimes,  even  though  we  did  not 
know  that  you  were  looking  over  our 
shoulder  while  we  were  writing  your 
praises.  If  we  had  detected  your  pre- 
sence, we  would  perhaps  have  said  some- 
thing ill-natured,  for  it  is  pleasant  some- 
times to  have  a  quarrel  with  one's 
friends.  Such  acts  like  a  thunder-storm, 
and  clears  the  social  atmosphere,  and  the 
sun  shines  out  all  the  brighter  afterwards. 
Do  yon  know.  Dimes,  that  M.  Alfred  de 
Meilheorat,  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  Manuel  de  Scnovr  Vinre^  lately  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  would  have  pronounced 
it  ill-bred  in  you  to  look  o^er  our  shoul- 
der in  the  manner  you  have  been  doing? 
That  wonderf\il  master  of  etiquette 
would  have  condemned  you  to  some 
French  Siberia  for  such  a  crime.  M.  de 
Meilheuratmustbe  a  marvellous  man,  and 
the  next  time  you  go  to  Paris,  seek  him 
out  and  court  his  society.  You  will  re- 
turn to  us  with  additional  lustre,  my 
Dimes,  after  having  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
of  such  a  rare  being.    M.  de  Meiiheurat, 


burning  with  anxiety  to  train  up  a  con- 
ventional race  of  human  creatureA,  has 
put  forth  the  tables  of  his  law  in  the 
shape  of  a  manual  of  etiquette,  whioh 
has  already  run  through  three  edidona. 
We  would  give  the  ticket  for  Perham's 
gift  enterprise  that  we  bought  the  other 
day,  to  meet  a  man  whose  life  was  ' 
modelled  on  M.  de  Meilheurat's  book.  I 
He  must  be  the  most  unhappy  wretch  in 
existence.  Neither  his  feet,  his  hands, 
head,  face  or  body,  are  his  own ;  they 
all  belong  to  M.  de  Meiiheurat.  This 
awful  man  marches  among  his  species, 
armed  like  a  French  gardener,  with 
huge  shears,  clipping  humanity  into 
what  he  believes  to  be  symmetry.  Our 
natures  must  have  no  of&hoots;  no  re- 
markable boughs  sticking  out  so  as  to 
give  us  an  individual  character.  A  mo- 
notonous uniformity  must  reign  amongst 
men,  or  M.  de  Meilhenrat  will  expire  of 
disgust.  We  must  not  look  at  the  furni- 
ture of  our  friendb'  rooms  when  we  enter 
them.  It  is  a  crime  against  M.  de  Meii- 
heurat. When  we  talk  to  a  lady  we  must 
turn  the  conversation  upon  the  topic  of 
dress,  in  order  tliat  we  may  praise  hers. 
We  must  not  write  to  people  of  distinc- 
tion unless  the  four  angles  of  our  en- 
velope are  exact  right  angles.  We  must 
seal  with  red  wax.  If  we  sit  next  a 
lady  at  dinner — and  we  always  do  when 
we  can  get  one  under  fifty — we  must 
keep  our  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  that  happy 
female's  plate,  so  that  the  instant  she  has 
eaten  the  last  morsel  of  her  spring 
chicken,  we  may,  with  telegraphic  speed, 
furnish  her  with  her  roti.  We  must  not. 
brush  our  hat  with  our  hands  while  pay- 
ing a  visit,  because  such  is  the  habit  of  a 
iourgeois.  We  must  not  wear  our  hair 
beyond  a  certain  length;  and,  in  his 
anxiety  to  make  us  entirely  perfect,  M. 
de  Meilheiu'at  absolutely  infoims  us  that 
we  must  not  make  our  appearance  in  so- 
ciety with  dirty  nails  I  This  Parisian 
Confucius  further  acquaints  us  with  his 
definition  of  a  distinguished  man.  He 
says  that "  a  distinguished  man  may  be  re- 
cognized by  the  fineness  of  his  linen,  by 
the  elegance  of  his  boots,  the  careful  dis- 
posal of  his  hair,  and  the  perfect  fit  of 
nis  gloves."  This  definition  is  encour- 
aging, my  Dimes.  How  easy  to  be  dis- 
tinguished! With  what  ease  can  we 
pick  up  from  tailor,  bootmaker,  and  ehs- 
misUrj  the  necessary  qualities  to  elevate 
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us  above  the  common  herd  I  On  the 
other  hand,  what  paltry  fellows  Sir 
Walter  Soott  with  his  thick  shoes,  and 
Dr.  Johnson  with  his  snuffj  coat,  must 
have  been!  Oould  M.  de  Meilheorat 
ever  get  over  that  grease  spot  on  the 
velvet  coat  that  poor  Goldsmith  used  to 
hide  with  his  hat?  Would  Daniel  Web- 
ster, in  blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  erer 
pass  muster  before  an  autocrat  who  pro- 
noonces  a  black  suit  to  be  indispensable 
at  a  banquet?  We  do  not  wonder,  0 
Dimes,  that  three  editions  of  such  a  book 
were  demanded  in  a  few  months.  It  is 
so  pleasant  to  know  that  at  the  annual 
expense  of  a  few  thousand  francs  we  can 
be  immediately  distiuguished. 

A  distinguished  man,  according  to  M. 
de  Meilheurat,  was  the  late  Oount  d^Or- 
say.  Yet,  even  d'Orsay's  marvelloos 
ooats  and  faultless  boots  were  not  able 
to  preserve  his  memory  from  the  soiling 
touch  of  slander.  Mr.  Patmore,  father 
of  that  most  impudent  of  all  bad  poets, 
Coventry  Patmore,  has  been,  of  late  days, 
writing  a  book  made  up  of  reminiscences 
of  his  ^*  friends  and  acquaintances."  It 
seems,  by  the  general  scandal  in  which 
he  involves  everybody  he  mentions,  that 
he  has  treated  all  his  acquaintances  like 
friends.  Among  other  victims,  the  Count 
d^Orsay  comes  in  for  his  share;  and  Mr. 
Patmore  reduscitates  the  old  story  of  the 
celebrated  dandy  having  been  a  tailor's 
model,  and  not  joying  his  tradesmen's 
bills.  This  is  inoiffoanlly  denied,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Athensenm,  from  the  Count's 
accountant,  a  Mr.  Huttou,  who  says  that 
d'Orsay,  during  the  space  of  twelve 
years,  paid  upward  of  £18,000  to  trades- 
men. This  does  not  seem  to  us  to  make 
the  matter  any  better.  Every  one  knows 
that  Count  d'Orsay  lived  at  the  rate  of 
six  or  seven  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
which,  multiplied  by  the  twelve  years, 
makes  a  total  of  seventy-two  thousand 
pounds.  This,  less  the  eighteen  thou- 
sand, becomes  fifty-four  thousand  pounds, 
which,  of  itself,  constitutes  rather  a  pret- 
ty little  debt.  But,  after  all,  as  Belisa- 
rius  Mynus  says,  what  is  debt?  Debt, 
sir,  is  the  umbilical  cord  of  G^nins^  that 
binds  it  to  its  mother  earth.  Were  it 
not  for  debt  and  its  consequences,  where 
would  not  the  poet  soar  to?  He  would 
rise  beyond  the  sphere  of  common  im- 
aginations ;  he  would  wander  in  empy- 
real halls,  where  the  footfall  of  the  vul- 
gar can  never  s^iund.  But  debt,  as  it 
were,  humanizes  'nm,  and  oasis  over  the 
ethereal  nature  enough  of  mortality  to 
endear  it  to  the  iniversal  heart.     All 


great  men  have  bcAu  in  debt.  Byron 
was  embarrassed,  Coleridge  dreamed  on 
throDgh  an  army  of  duns ;  and  we  doubt 
not,  but  that  Will  Shakespeare  had  his 
litUe  acoount  scored  up  behind  the  door 
of  the  Bidford  tavern.  Leigh  Hunt 
generally  resides  in  an  atmosphere  of 
pecuniary  difficulty.  The  number  of  exe- 
cutions mat  take  place  in  his  house  are 
appalling,  and  render  it  a  sort  of  domestic 
Tower  Hill.  Thackeray  dedicates  one  of 
his  books  to  his  tailor,  as  the  only  tribute 
he  can  render  that  worthy  individual  for 
having  trusted  him  for  innumerable  ooats 
and  waistcoats,  and  the  eon  amor^  man- 
ner in  which  the  difficulties  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Sniveller  are  described  by  Dickens, 
seem  to  indicate  an  experience  on  the 
author's  part  of  the  pains  and  pleasures 
of  debt  You  have  never  known  the 
word,  magnificent  Dimes!  It  is  an  ex- 
perience lost.  You,  who  have  had  a 
check-book  since  you  were  fifteen,  and 
have  never  been  able  to  "overdraw," 
have  no  acquaintance  with  the  debtor's 
side  of  human  nature. 

In  England,  somehow,  native  literature 
does  not  ftPP^&r  to  be  flourishing  Just  at 
present  The  way  in  which  genius  is  ne- 
glected in  the  British  islands  is  really 
shameful.  Men  of  acknowledged  ability 
are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  public  ap- 
peals, while  the  publishers  spend  their 
money  lavishly  on  transatlantic  authors. 
The  touching  and  modest  adverdsement 
which  wo  subjoin.  ''Hppedfrom  a  London 
literary  journal,  will  at  once  exemplify 
what  we  allude  to : 

ATOUNG  GENTLBMAN,  an  Antbor,  wboM  writ- 
ings hare  obtained  anirertal  pralM^wUl  Im 
happy  to  give  a  LBOTURE  on  THE  BEA0TT7UL,  la 
public  or  private.  Poetry,  Prose,  and  Aerostlet 
written.  One  of  his  poems  for  14  stampe— Addms 
AUOUST08,  6,  Friar*8  Wharf;  Oxfbrd. 

Here  is  a  man  of  evidently  brilliant 
talents  and  a  classical  name.  That  his 
authorial  instincts  are  of  the  snblimest 
character,  we  have  no  excuse  for  doubt- 
ing. The  offer  which  be  bo  ftanl^ 
makes  to  lecture  on  The  Bbautiful,  sum- 
oietitly  indicates  that  his  soul  revolves  in 
an  elevated  sphere  of  thought.  Then 
what  a  contrast  between  the  powers  of 
the  man,  and  the  means  of  subsistence  he 
is  compelled  to  have  recourse  to.  ^^  Au- 
gustus^'— would  that  we  knew  his  patro- 
nymic also  I — is  doubtless  a  bard  of  ex- 
traordinary merit  and  wondrous  force. 
He  may  be  Sydney  Yendys  for  all  we 
know,  and  **  Balder,"  that  avalanche 
of  incommrehensible  beauty,  may  have 
tumbled  from  his  Alpine  intelleot  upon  the 
astonished  world  I    Whoever  he  be|  iMr 
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his  genias  is  all  tbat  we  can  assert  of  him, 
he  has  our  sympathy.  His  grand  mind 
has  to  lower  itself  to  writing  "  poetry, 
prose  or  acrostics.''  For  the  small  charge 
of  fourteen  penny  stamps,  he  will  inclose 
one  of  those  divine  productions  of  his 
intellect.  Even  Parnassus  is  invaded  by 
the  spirit  of  progress.  We  doubt  not 
but  that  OastflJia  is  fitted  with  a  modern 
pump.  That  Pegasus  has  been  trained  to 
do  his  mile  in  ^^  two  forty,''  and  that  Mel- 
pomene has  exchanged  the  eothumui  for 
pranella  shoes. 

London  is  the  only  city  we  know  of 
— always  excepting  Paris,  which  is  the 
natal  place  of  Bohemians — ^that  furnishes 
the  class  of  literary  vagabonds,  to  which 
we  presume  *'  Augustus"  belongs,  in  its 
true  perfection.  The  literary  Bohemian 
Is  one  of  the  strangest  animals  under  the 
sun ;  ungrateful,  too,  when  he  becomes  a 
little  successful.  We  have  been  the  more 
forcibly  reminded  of  this  on  meeting 
with  a  volume  by  James  Hannay,  entitled 
*^  Satire  and  Satirists,"  being  six  lectures 
delivered  by  that  young  gentleman  in 
London  last  spring.  Originally  a  mid- 
shipman in  the  navy,  he  one  day  cut  the 
service,  or  the  service  cut  him,  a  question 
that  has  never  been  satisfactorily  settled. 
He  took  hirt  revenge,  however,  for  what- 
ever injustice  he  may  have  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  his  commanderii,  by  pub- 
lishing a  little  volume  called  ^*  Biscuits 
and  Grog,"  which  was  full  of  person- 
alities and  sneers  ai  the  naval  service 
and  its  dignitaries.  This  was  followed 
by  "The  Claret  Cup,"  and  a  book 
entitled  "King  Dobbs,  or  Sicetches  in 
Ultramarine,"  which  last  is  by  far  the 
best  liglit  work  that  Mr.  Hannay  ever 
published.  All  were  distinguished,  how- 
ever, by  the  same  savage  satirical  spirit, 
spariuff  no  one,  and  especially  bitter 
towards  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty. 
These  brochures  were  followed  by  a  novel 
in  three  volumes,  called  "  Singleton  Fon- 
tenoy,"  which  nas  been  reprinted  in 
this  country,  and  is  a  work  of  very 
unequal  merit.  The  chief  portion  of  Mr. 
Hannay's  early  literary  life  has  been, 
however,  devoted  to  starting  comic 
periodicals,  every  one  of  which  died 
almost  as  soon  as  bom.  Having  watched 
over  the  cradle  and  the  grave  of  such  a 
number  of  jocular  infants,  he  was  one  day 
summoned  from  his  duties  as  midwife 
and  undertaker,  to  the  important  task 
of  feeding  a  grown  up  funny  paper,  and 
became  enrolled  on  the  list  of  con- 
tributors to  Punch.  Yet  Mr.  Hannay  was 
hfanself,  about  four  years  ago,  one  of  the 


most  flourishing  specimens  of  a  literary 
Bohemian  that  one  could  meet  lounging 
in  the  Quadrant  in  the  afternoon,  with 
close-buttoned  coat  and  empty  pockets. 
Now  to  read  his  book,  one  would  never 
imagine  that  once  he  wrote  jokes  for 
smaS  comic  periodicals  at  threepence  a 
line.  He  has  risen  a  little  in  the  world 
of  late  years.  Thackeray  employed  him 
to  scrape  together,  in  the  British  museum, 
the  learning  with  which  his  lectures  on 
the  English  humorists  was  adorned.  Mr. 
Hannay  is  a  fine  classical  scholar,  and  a 
man  of  extensive  reading.  One  can  see 
in  his  own  lectures  what  sort  of  labor  ho 
is  fresh  from.  There  is  a  subdued 
Thackerayian  coloring  about  them.  The 
same  colloquial  style  that  gives  Thacke- 
ray's orations  their  original  air,  peeps 
faintly  out  beneath  Hannay's  more  ela- 
borate essays.  The  same  way  of  depict- 
ing tiie  genius  of  an  author,  more  by  pic- 
tures than  by  analyses ;  the  same  rapid 
grouping  of  accessories,  and  the  use  of 
the  same  emphatic  and  sometimes  start- 
ling phrases,  all  indicate  that  the  author 
of  "  Singleton  Fontenoy,"  and  the  juvenile 
writer  m  "  Punch,"  has  made  a  close 
study  of  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair." 
But  there  is  no  class  on  which  Mr.  Han- 
nay is  so  hard  as  that  from  which  he  has 
scarcely  yet  emerged — ^the  smaU  comic 
writer.  He  is  merciless  upon  his  old 
companions.  The  pet  bird,  when  loosed, 
after  a  year  of  luxury  and  high  feeding, 
assaults,  without  distinction,  his  wild 
comrades  of  the  trees,  and  Mr.  Hannay, 
petted  by  "Punch,"  for  an  admission  to 
whose  columns  he  once  sighed  in  vain, 
and  taken  by  the  hand  by  Michael  An- 
gelo  Titmarsh,  turns  with  sudden  ferocity 
upon  those  whose  ranks  he  has  forsaken, 
and  lays  about  him  with  venomous  good- 
will. 

And  strange  fellows  are  those  same 
Bohemians,  to  whom  their  late  leader  has 
turned  traitor.  They  number,  probably, 
not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty,  and  live 
entirely  among  themselves.  They  seem 
to  have  no  respectable  acquaintances, 
but  are  free  of  the  theatres,  and  spend 
much  time  behind  the  scenes.  Nearly 
all  of  them  have  at  some  time  or  other 
done  something  in  the  theatrical  way, 
either  adapting  a  piece  from  the  French, 
or  doing  some  portion  of  a  burlesque,  in 
partnership  with  some  other  Bohemian, 
one  supplying  the  plot  and  songs,  the 
other  putting  in  the  jokes  and  smart  bits 
of  dialogue.  They  meet  at  one  another's 
rooms— that  is,  all  who  have  got  rooms, 
for  some  lead  a  nomadic  life,  and  are 
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never  known  to  have  an  address — where 
tbey  drink  gin,  provided  by  whichever 
of  the  party  has  got  any  money,  make 
epigrams  that  are  worthy  of  immortality, 
and  forget  all  trouble  or  care  for  the 
morrow  in  the  jovial  atmosphere  that 
they  themselves  create.  They  are  all 
needv,  and  all  seedy.  If  yon  had  ever 
the  lack  to  have  been  present  at  the 
toilette  of  a  member  of  that  body,  O 
Dimes,  thon  snperb  apparition !  you 
wonld  have  been  initiated  into  mysteries 
of  dress  which  even  your  fertile  brain 
could  scarce  have  imagined.  Ton  would 
have  seen  the  edges  of  the  hat  careftilly 
inked,  and  the  catEs  of  the  whitening 
coat  submitted  to  the  same  process. 
You  would  have  seen  a  wonderful  pro- 
cess of  legerdemain,  by  which  a  white 
pocket  handkerchief  is  converted  into  a 
shirt-bosom.  You  would  have  heheld 
expedients  to  conceal  the  frailties  of 
boots,  and  astounding  mechanical  skill 
brought  into  play  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
suscitating gloves.  You  would  have 
seen  window-blind  cords  turned  into 
braces,  and  braces  into  trowser-straps. 
You  would  have  witnessed  the  construc- 
tion of  paper  phantasms  that  looked  like 
shirt-collars,  yet  were  not.  In  short, 
you  would  have  been  the  observer  of 
mysteries  compared  to  which  those  of 
IbIs  must  have  been  puerile.  There  was 
one  man,  a  member  of  the  London  So- 
ciety of  Bohemians — which,  by  the  way, 
was  known  as  ^'  the  gang" — who  was  a 
miracle  of  attire.  Meet  him  at  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  going  to  dine  at 
one  of  the  cheap  French  caf6s  in  Leices- 
ter Square,  and  you  met  him  in  his  glory. 
It  would  certainly  strike  you  that  there 
was  something  odd  about  his  costume. 
A  painful  tightness  and  strapping-down- 
edness  everywhere,  but  no  more.  His 
black  moustache  was  well  waxed;  his 
hat  was  jaunty,  and  had  a  mock  shine 
upon  it ;  his  tread,  though  cautions,  was 
easy  and  assured.  You  saw  that  he  had 
gloves,  too,  for  he  held  them  in  his  hand. 
But  to  those  in  the  secret  he  was  a  sham. 
They  knew  that  he  was  exteriorly  com- 
posed of  ink,  and  pins,  and  fragments  of 
garments.  They  knew  that  he  held  his 
gloves  in  his  hand  because  tbey  were  not 
fellows,  and  that  he  had  spent  an  hour 
at  least  pasting  oil-skin  over  his  broken 
boots,  so  as  to  make  them  look  like  pa- 
tent leather.  This  man  was  a  comic 
writer,  and  composer  of  burlesques.  He 
was  very  clever,  but  very  poor ;  honor- 
ably, so  we  heard,  for  it  was  whispered 
that   he  supported  a  mother  and  two 


sisters.  But  sometimes  after  he  had  made 
"  a  haul "  out  of  some  paper  or  theatre, 
he  would  suddenly  disappear  from  society, 
and  the  next  his  friends  would  hear  of 
him  was  that  he  was  in  Paris. 

To  do  them  justice,  '*  the  gang"  were 
generous  enough  towards  each  other. 
They  seemed  to  have  a  common  purse.  If 
one  of  them  happened  to  have  any  money, 
they  all  dined  with  him  until  it  was  gone. 
If  none  of  them  were  in  funds,  they  still 
dined  together — on  credit.  They  were 
being  continually  "sold  up"  by  landla- 
dies, and  continually  spending  their 
money,  when  they  got  it,  with  a  rush. 
The  way  they  herded  together  was  cu- 
rious. Once  upon  a  time,  one  of  them 
went  to  Paris,  and  by  some  extraordinary 
piece  of  good  luck,  or  good  management, 
established  what  he  called  "  a  tick,"  at 
a  hotel.  This  wonderful  event  was,  of 
course,  communicated  without  delay  to 
his  compeers  in  London.  The  next 
packet  brought  over  four  of  the  gang  to 
share  their  companion's  good  fortune. 
They  established  themselves  at  the  hotel, 
and  lived  like  princes,  but  whether  the 
adventure  terminated  in  Olichy,  or 
whether  the  landlord  loved  literature 
too  well  to  imprison  its  votaries,  we  never 
heard.  But,  with  all  their  fiftults,  they 
were  a  fine  set  of  fellows— clever,  good- 
hearted  and  reckless;  and  doubtless,  with 
more  money,  they  would  have  been  hon- 
ester  men.  However  that  may  be,  Mr. 
Hannay,  who  was  their  leader  and  their 
idol,  and  who  used  at  Mr.  Blanchard's 
chambers  to  lay  down  the  law  over  gin 
and  water,  they  listening  and  applaudine 
all  the  while,  should  scarcely  have  turned 
his  hand  against  his  friends. 

This  gossip  about  literature  and  litera- 
ry men  seems  to  affect  you,  Dimes. 
What  are  yon  fumbling  for  in  that  tight 
pocket  ?  Oh !  nonsense.  You  are  quiz- 
zing. You  don't  mean  seriously  to  say 
that  yon  have  been  writing  a  poem? 
Oh !  only  an  imitation  I  Struck  by  the 
rhymes  of  the  poem  called  "  The  Weeder," 
in  our  September  number,  you  were  con- 
sumed with  an  ambition  to  rival  it.  Well, 
we  don't  agree  with  you.  Dimes,  that 
the  rhymes  constitute  the  only  excellence 
of  "  The  Weeder,"  for  we  think  that  the 
subject  is  very  picturesquely  treated ;  but 
we  will  read  your  poem  to  please  you. 
What  is  it  called  ?  "  The  Vegetarians.'* 
Ah!  so  you  have  been  dining  with  those 
absurd  people,  who  maintain  that  "  Fruit 
is  the  only  proper  food  of  man."  Well, 
we  pity  you.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
treatises  written  to  prove  that  farina- 
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I  food  19  the  natnral  one,  we  never 
met  a  disciple  of  the  school  who  was  not 
a  fool  in  grain.  But  for  yonr  poem, 
Dimes.    Attention  I 

THB    YEGETARIANS. 

Ibe  feast  was  spread ;  and  such  a  8hal>b7  feast  I 
Vrom  all  snoh  feasts  I  cry,  Qood  Lord  delirer  xu  I 

No  soup  smoked  there ;  no  sign  of  anj  beast, 
And  I— I  was  camlroroos  I 

There  at  the  head,  where  once  the  sirloin  reigned, 
Emblem  of  Saxon  plenty  and  of  hapf^ess, 

A  sago-pudding  now  the  place  maintained 
In  most  insipid  pappiness. 

The  tnrkcy  too,  that  lordly  bird  was  fled, 
No  more  to  satisfy  our  keen  roraclty, 

And  watery  beans  lay  smoking  in  his  stead 
With  wonderhil  audacity. 

Gone  was  the  sucking-pig,  whose  tender  flesh 
Was  with  BO  many  healthy  Juices  saceulent ; 

The  black-cock,  too;  the  partridge,  white  and  fresh. 
With  head  of  wild  boar,  truculent 

There  was  no  sign  of  rabbit  or  of  hare. 
No  tiny  red-bird  yielded  odors  savory; 

Unheard-of  dishes  thronged  the  bill  of  fare, 
In  fsrinaceous  bravery. 

Nor  eould  I  see  that  grand  and  famous  Joint, 
On  which  e*en  kings  bestowed  their  royal  bcnison ; 

What  carried  flavor  to  its  highest  point, 
The  noble  haunch  of  venison  I 

To  seek  upon  that  ample  board,  was  rash. 
For  any  substance  by  a  Christian  edible ; 

Nothing  was  seen  but  cabbages  and  squash. 
Or  something  as  incredible. 

Pumpkins  in  pies,  and  pumpkins  boiled,  and  fried. 
And  stewed,  and  all  without  a  grain  of  nutriment ; 

What  trouble,  too,  the  real  thing  to  hide 
Beneath  some  false  accoutrement  I 

Potatoes  dressed  in  fifty  dllTerent  ways. 

As  if  the  soul  of  dinner  was  variety. 
With  several  courses  of  the  Indian  maise 

Amaised  us  to  satiety. 

Dtohes  like  these,  the  lengthy  table  swelled. 
So  that  if  one  came  by,  with  glances  cursory. 

Prom  an  the  paplike  mixtures  he  beheld, 
He*d  fancy  'twas  a  nursery. 

I  eould  not  stand  a  banquet  in  such  style ; 

So,  after  chronicling  these  strange  occurrences, 
I  took  my  hat,  and,  with  a  bitter  smile, 

I  went  to  dine  at  Florence's. 

Well,  certainly,  Dimes,  you  appear  to 
have  used  up  m  the  triplet  rhymes  in 
the  dictionary.  Some  of  the  rhymes  are 
good,  but  entre  noue^  old  fellow,  I  don't 
think  much  of  the  poem.  There!  don't 
fly  into  a  rage  about  it;  every  one  must 
make  a  beginning,  you  know ;  and,  as  a 
salvo,   I  will   tell   you   one  point  on 


which  you  have  eclipsed  the  author  of 
"  The  Weeder."  You,  in  a  greater  num- 
ber of  verses,  do  not  once  resort  to  the 
participial  adverbs  ending  in  **ly"  for  a 
rhyme,  whereas,  he  makes  use  of  four. 
There:  let  that  calm  your  perturbed 
spirit.  But,  let  us  give  you  a  piece  of 
advice,  O  Dimes.  Don't  build  your  hopes 
upon  poetry ;  stick  to  prose,  old  fellow, 
as  long  as  you  can.  There's  Bardax,  the 
great  publisher,  will  tell  you  that  poetry 
is  a  drug,  and  it's  no  use  for  yon  to  re- 
ply, like  Halleck,  that  "you  wish  it  were 
a  drug,  for  then  it  would  sell."  Poetry 
is  an  awful  swamp  to  get  entangled  in ; 
and  unless  yon  have  a  powerflil  lantliorn 
of  your  own,  the  ignes/atui  will  lead  you 
to  destruction.  See  how  poetry  is  appreci- 
ated. There's  Tom  Hood,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  modern  poets.  He  died  in 
poverty,  and  now  they  have  built  a 
monument  to  him,  and  Monckton  Milnes, 
the  parliamentary  rhymer,  speaks  an 
oration  over  the  sculptured  stones.  But 
Hood  wanted  the  loaf  while  he  was  alive 
more  than  the  marble  now  that  he  is 
dead.  There,  for  many  a  sad  year,  was 
that  great  genius  obliged  to  paint  his 
face,  and  plav  the  clown,  while  the 
crowd  flung  him  coppers  for  his  jokes. 
He  whose  heart  was  swelling  with  the 
snblimest  and  most  natural  poetic  io^ 
stinct;  he  whose  love  of  fields  and 
flowers,  and  lofty  trees,  amounted  to  a 
passion;  whose  subtlety  of  poetic  ex- 
pression is  not  surpassed  by  any  writer, 
living  or  dead ;  he,  who  conjured  out  of 
the  blackness  of  a  night,  on  Westminster 
bridge,  a  tragedy  of  womanly  despair, 
that  will  live  for  ever;  and  who,  with  a 
single  song,  shook  every  heart  in  London 
with  an  earthquake  of  pity.  This  man, 
so  full  of  tenderness,  so  full  of  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  poetic  powers,  had  to 
spend  his  life  wringing  puns  and  quips 
from  his  brain,  in  order  that  he  might 
live.  Now  and  then  the  mask  is  lifted. 
Now  and  then  we  see  that  Hood,  the 
jovial  punster,  is  a  melancholy,  heart- 
broken, disappointed  man.  A  nightin- 
gale that  flies  about  the  world,  yet  finds 
no  echo  for  its  natural  melody,  and  is 
fain  to  sing  grotesquely,  if  it  would  find 
protection.  We  can  never  think  over 
Hood's  fate,  the  jester  by  profession,  and 
poet  at  heart,  without  disgust  at  the 
want  of  discernment  in  those  among 
whom  he  lived. 

But  let  us  leave  such  melancholy  top- 
ics, my  Dimes.  Lot  us  put  the  cypress 
wreath  into  its  sheath,  as  The  Letter  H 
would  say,  and  unfold  the  falchion  of 
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merriment.  What  shall  we  talk  about  ? 
Whom  shall  we  abuse?  Sliall  we  de- 
scend with  an  avalanche  of  ridicule  on 
the  head  of  the  American  Oorrespondent 
of  the  London  Critic,  the  fimniest  and 
most  foolish  individual  we  have  encoun- 
tered in  print  for  a  long  time.  Or  shall 
we  talk  to  you  about  Gray's  autographs, 
which  have  just  been  sold  in  London. 
The  MS.  of  the  Elegy,  by  the  way,  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  word-polishing.  In 
nearly  every  line  there  are  three,  and 
sometimes  five  corrections,  and  what  is 
still  more  curious  they  are  nearly  aU  for 
the  better.  We  do  not  believe  in  sys- 
tematic poetry,  but  we  do  believe  in 
elaborate  revision.  A  good  poem  is,  we 
think,  generally  dashed  off  hurriedly  at 
first,  though  the  germ  may  have  been  a 
long  time  slumbering  in  the  author^s 
bram.  But  to  the  after-polishing  and 
phrase-altering  that  it  gets  it  must  Un- 
questionably owe  much  of  its  success, 
way  must  have  taken  immense  pains 
with  his  poems,  if  the  MS.  of  the  Elegy 
be  a  fair  specimen.  Let  it  be  a  lesson  to 
those  poets  that  print  in  haste  and  repent 
at  leisure.  But  we  see  you  are  weary  of 
all  this  literary  talk,  my  Dimes.  Let  us 
glide  gracefully  off  to  some  more  varied 
region.  What  say  you  to  a  chat  upon 
the  drama  ?  See  what  theatrical  pros- 
pects loom  upon  us  I  The  New  York 
Theatre,  rising  Phcenix-like  from  the 
ashes  of  the  Metropolitan.  Devoted  joint- 
ly to  the  production  of  English  opera  and 
native  dramas,  may  we  not  expect  some- 
thing pleasant  in  the  ensuing  winter? 
Now  is  the  time  for  you,  0  Dimes,  who 
are  ambitious  of  earning  literary  laurels, 
to  write  a  grand  original  American 
Drama!  Don't  let  it  be  historical. 
Don't  call  it  "Bunker  Hill,"  or  the 
"  Siege  of  New  Orleans,"  or  anything  of 
that  sort.  Let  us  have  a  good  comedy 
of  American  life ;  not  vulgarly  flippant,  or 
nationally  slangular,  but  delicately  anato- 
mizing the  various  shades  of  our  very 
peculiar  and  somewhat  anomalous  society. 
We  know  no  man  better  calculated  than 
you  to  accomplish  such  a  work;  but  above 
all,  do  not  forget  to  appeal  to  the  feminine 
sentiment.  Have  a  tender,  loving  woman 
in  it,  and  somewhat  of  impassioned 
speeches  from  the  Adonis  to  the  Diana 
of  the  piece.  The  success  of  that  trashy 
drama  of  Bui  wer's, "  The  Lady  of  Lyons," 
is  owing  almost  entirely  to  its  broad 
appeals  to  the  feminine  heart. 

Study  your  actors  before  you  write. 
Fix  upon  a  certain  company,  and  do  not 
trouble  yourself  so  much  about  suiting 
the  capabilities  of  the  individual  per- 


formers, as  giving  them  parts  that  they 
will  like.  Actors  are  the  most  whimsi- 
c£d  and  thick-headed  race  in  exist- 
ence. They  have  no  idea  of  the  proprie- 
ties of  nature,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  act  by  tradition.  If  Garrick  had 
thought  fit  to  stand  on  his  head  in  the 
mad  scene  in  Hamlet,  all  actors  since 
that  time  would  have  religiouslv  stood 
upon  their  heads  in  tiie  same  place,  at 
the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  number 
of  seconds  as  the  great  Mr.  Garrick.  Who 
that  has  studied  our  English  style  of 
declamation  on  the  stage,  has  not  been 
disgusted  with  its  artificial  character? 
Let  any  man,  with  a  good  musical 
ear,  listen  for  half  an  hour  to  the  elo- 
cution of  even  our  best  tragedians,  and 
then  declare  impartially,  if  he  ever 
heard  any  man,  upder  the  influence  of 
even  the  most  powerful  excitement,  in- 
fiect  his  voice  in  like  manner.  Their 
voices  seem  continually  climbing  some 
vocal  Alps ;  now  shrilling  on  the  topmost 
peak  of  the  gamut,  the  next  instant  dart- 
ing like  an  avalanche  to  the  very  bottom 
of  some  ravine  of  sound.  Even  Rachel, 
who  is  the  very  queen  of  artifice,  and  who 
produces  with  a  single  intonation  more 
powerful  effects  than  any  living  tragedian, 
is  eminently  unnatural.  With  her,  how- 
ever, the  distortion  is  of  such  colossal 
proportions  that  it  becomes  majestic, 
even  as  the  human-headed  Bulls  of  Nim- 
roud,  impossible  monsters  that  they  are, 
quell  with  unexplainable  dignity,  our 
smiles  at  their  strange  outlines.  To  us  it 
seems  as  if  the  French  vaudeville  actors 
were  the  only  faithful  delineators  of  na- 
ture that  the  stage  has  ever  seen.  Their 
exits,  entrances,  and  movements  on  the 
boaros  are  easy  and  unaffected.  They 
do  not  turn  directly  to  the  boxes  when 
they  make  a  point,  and  they  are  not 
afraid  to  play  certain  scenes  with  their 
back  towards  their  audience,  when  the 
proprieties  of  the  piece  require  it.  What 
can  be  more  absurd  on  our  stage,  than 
to  see  a  couple  of  lovers  in  a  drawing- 
room  which  is  only  furnished  half-way 
down  the  stage,  on  account  of  the  neces- 
sity of  scene-shifting,  deliberately  leave 
the  furnished  portion,  and,  chair  in  hand, 
march  down  gravely  to  the  footlights  be- 
fore they  begin  their  conversation  ?  We 
have  absolutely  seen  a  devoted  lover, 
while  talking  with  his  mistress  through 
a  window  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  turn 
his  back  to  her  and  his  face  to  the  au- 
dience with  every  sentence  that  he  ut- 
tered. A  French  actor,  however,  does 
on  the  stage  precisely  what  he  would  i/f 
in  his  own  apartments.    He  does  ndt 
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keep  sticking  himself  into  pictnresqae 
attitudes,  that  the  yonng  ladies  in  the 
private  Dozes  may  admire  him;  he  is 
just  as  much  at  home  as  our  actors  are 
ahroad. 

Actors,  poor  fellows  I  sometimes  can- 
not help  carrying  their  home  with  them 
on  the  stage.  We  will  tell  you  a  little 
story,  Dimes,  for  the  truth  of  which  we 
can  personally  vouch.  It  will  make  you 
sad  perhaps,  hut  we  should  rather  like  to 
see  those  fine  eyes  of  yours  filled  with 
tears. 

We  went  one  night  to  see  a  comedy. 
The  chief  actor  was  a  favorite  one,  and 
the  theatre  crowded.  The  curtain  drew 
up,  and  amid  a  hurst  of  applause  the 
hero  of  the  piece  made  his  appearance. 
He  had,  however,  scarcely  uttered  twenty 
words,  when  it  struck  us  that  something 
strange  was  the  matter  with  him.  The 
play  was  a  hoisterous  comedy  of  the  old 
school,  and  required  considerahle  vivacity 
on  the  part  of  the  actors  to  sustain  it 
properly;  but  this  poor  man  seemed 
utterly  hfeless.  He  walked  and  talked 
like  a  person  in  a  dream ;  the  best  points 
he  passed  over  without  appearing  to  have 
perceived  them ;  his  limbs  trailed  as  he 
walked ;  his  smile  was  ghastly,  his  laugh 
hollow  and  unnatural ;  and  frequently  he 
would  stop  absently  in  the  middle  of  a 
speech  and  let  his  eye  wander  vacantly 
over  the  audience.  Even  when  io  his 
character  of  the  silly  husband,  he  had  to 
sutfer  himself  to  be  kicked  about  the 
stage  by  the  young  rake  of  the  comedy, 
and  afterwards  to  behold  that  careless 
individual  making  love  to  his  wife  and 
eating  his  supper,  while  he  was  shut  up 
in  a  closet  from  which  he  could  not 
emerge,  his  contortions  of  ludicrous 
wrath  that  had  never  before  failed  to 
bring  down  thunders  of  applause,  were 
now  such  dismal  attempts  to  portray  the 
passion,  that  hisses  were  plainly  audible 
in  various  parts  of  the  theatre.  A  storm 
of  sibilation  and  abuse,  long  gathering, 
now  burst  on  the  head  of  the  devoted 
actor.  Insults  rang  through  the  house ; 
noisy  people  pounded  with  sticks  and  um- 
brellas on  the  floor;  and  to  verbal  attack, 
orange-peel,  apples,  and  pea-nuts  soon  suc- 
ceeded. The  poor  fellow  stopped  at  last, 
and  turned  to  the  shouting  crowd.  Never 
did  we  behold  such  misery  in  a  human 
countenance.  His  face,  worn  and  hag- 
gard, showed  doubly  meagre  in  the  gas- 
light, and  large  tears  rolled  down  his 
painted  cheeks.  We  could  see  his  lips 
quivering  with  inward  agony;  his  bosom 
swelling  with  suppressed  emotion,  while 
hia  whole  mien  was  so  eloquent  of  un- 


utterable sorrow,  that,  after  the  first 
glance,  there  was  no  man  in  the  house 
that  dared  not  to  pity  him.  The  audience 
was  moved,  and  by  degrees  the  clamor 
subsided  into  a  solemn  silence.  He 
stood  near  the  foot-lights,  quiet  and  de- 
jected. When  all  was  calm,  he  spoke, 
and,  in  a  voice  broken  with  sob?,  pro- 
ceeded to  offer  his  little  explanation. 

^^  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
"  though,  in  my  performance  to-night,  1 
am  conscious  of  having  merited  your  dis- 
pleasure, believe  me  that  in  one  point 
you  do  me  an  injustice.  \Kmnot  intoxi- 
cated. Emotion  alone,  and  that  of  the 
most  painful  kind,  has  caused  me  to  ful- 
fil my  allotted  part  so  badly.  My  wife 
died  an  hour  ago,  and  I  left  her  bedside 
to  fulfil  my  unavoidable  engagement 
here.  If  I  have  not  pleased  you,  I  im- 
plore of  you  to  forgive  me.  I  loved  her, 
grieve  for  her ;  and  if  misery  and  anguish 
can  excuse  a  fault,  I  bear  my  apology — 
here!" 

He  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and 
stopped.  A  burst  of  tears  relieved  for  a 
moment  his  paroxysm  of  grief,  and  there 
was  not  a  corner  of  that  house.  Dimes, 
that  did  not  re-echo  that  poor  actor's 
sobs.  The  audience  was  completely  over- 
come, and  an  honest  burst  of  sympathy 
made  the  painted  trees  on  the  stage 
tremble  as  if  struck  with  a  i)udden  storm. 
Women  wept  loudly,  and  strong  men 
silently,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  the  performance  was  scarcely 
audible  through  the  hurricane  of  applause 
with  which  the  crowd  sought,  after  their 
own  fashion,  to  soothe  the  poor  actor's 
wounded  heart. 

There  was  something  very  melancholy, 
my  friend,  in  the  thought  of  that  wretched 
man's  coming  from  the  bed  of  death  to 
don  gay  attire,  and  utter  studied  witti- 
cisms for  the  amusement  of  a  crowd,  not 
one  of  whom  dreamed  of  the  anguish 
that  lay  festering  under  the  painted  cheek 
and  stage-smile.  Think  you  not,  then, 
that  in  the  great  theatre  of  Life  there 
are  many  around  us  like  that  poor  actor, 
smiling  gaily  at  the  multitude,  while  at 
home  lies  some  mystery  of  sorrow,  whose 
shadow  is  ever  present  with  them  in 
busy  places,  and  in  solitude  revels  up- 
on their  hearts  as  a  ghoul  among  the 
tombs? 

Depend  on  it,  there  is  many  such  a 
life-drama  enacting  near  us,  as  fevered, 
though  not  so  spasmodic,  as  Alexander 
Smith's. 

Talking  of  Smith,  suggests  a  theory 
which  we  formed  tlie  other  night  in  bed 
regarding  poetry.    It  is  this,  that 
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mer  is  prolific  of  poetry,  at  least,  of  such 
poetry  as  we  get  now-a-days  from  such 

ronng  gentlemen  as  condescend  to  write. 

n  the  first  place,  people  go  to  the  watering 
places  in  summer,  and  at  that  time  may 
be  supposed  to  gather  those  delightful 
similes  about  the  sea,  which  every  one 
reads  now  witfi  so  much  pleasure. 
Thence  come  the  manes  and  tails,  the 
tawny  hides,  the  creamy  bosoms,  the 
emerald  hair,  the  starry  tabards,  the 
luilkv  arms,  the  moony  eyes,  the  sandy 
whiskers,  and  oyster-shell  teeth,  with 
which  old  ocean  has  of  late  been  deco- 
rated. Neptune,  as  described  by  the 
Smiths,  Biggs,  and  Bradburys,  would 
present  a  remarkable  appearance.  What 
a  subject  for  an  imag^tive  artist  I  But 
our  theory !  Summer  is  liberal  of  light- 
ning; summer  is  liberal  of  rain  and 
moonlight,  of  dust,  of  leafy  vines,  golden 
8on9,  and  silver  moons.  Now,  of  these 
above-mentioned  properties,  and  of  these 
alone,  is  our  modem  poetrjr  made  up. 
They  are  to  be  picked  up  only  in  sum- 
mer, therefore  summer  is  the  cause  of 
the  poetry.  Therefore  this  present  sum- 
mer— vide  the  columns  of  the  Critic  and 
the  Athenffium — ^has  produced  an  un- 
equalled crop  of  poets.  The  amount  of 
stars,  moons,  and  suns,  that  these  gentle- 
men have  consumed  must  render  the 
supply  alarmingly  short  for  their  success- 
ors. No  man  can  be  expected  to  use 
second-hand  planets,  and  we  regret  to 
say  that  the  remaining  stock  is  exceed- 
ingly short.  There  are  still,  perhaps, 
enough  of  stars  left  to  satisfy  a  moderate 
demand,  but  suns  and  moons  are  at  a 
premium.  ^*  Amorous  waves,  wajgging 
their  creamy  tails  like  tawny  lions," 
quote  at  a  moderate  figure ;  but  if  any- 
body requires  a  Mars,  perfectly  new,  and 
warranted  with  "  fiery  hair,"  we  would 
advise  an  early  application. 

You  have  not  read  **  Elrmilian,"  you 
0ay  ?  0 1  Dimes,  thou  art  a  man  to  be 
pitied.  Aytoun,  the  Blackwood  man, 
and  reputed  author,  has  never  done  any- 
thing so  good  before.  It  is  a  withering 
satire  upon  Smith,  and  Bigg,  and  Brad- 
bury, but  more  particularly  Smith. 
Unaer  the  nom  de  plume  of  Mr.  Percy 
Jones,  Aytoun  has  let  loose  a  torrent  of 
unmerciM  ridicule  on  the  distinguished 
author  of  the  Life  Drama,  all  the  more 
effectual,  because  the  imitative  stuff  with 
which  the  volume  is  filled  is  mingled  with 
many  passages  of  true  poetry,  that  show 
what  the  man  could  do  if  he  liked. 
Gkorge  Gilfillan,  too,  *^  the  splendid 
writer,"  as  the  Punch  men  call  him  in 
VOL.  IV. — ^29 


London,  comes  in  for  his  share  under  the 
name  of  Apollodorui*,  the  critic.  Gil- 
fillan*3  mission  is.  it  would  seem,  to  dis- 
cover poets.  Sycney  Yendys  is  a  bant- 
ling of  his ;  he  had,  we  fancy,  something 
to  do  with  Smith,  and  has  lately  dag  up 
a  new  bard,  Bradbury  by  name.  In  the 
drama,  "the  splendid  writer"  perishes 
as  ApoUodoms  in  the  very  exercise  of 
his  raissioD.  He  is  standing  at  the  base 
of  the  pillar  of  St.  Simon  Stylites,  sigh- 
ing for  a  new  poet,  while  Finnihan,  the 
hero,  is  on  the  summit,  conversing  with 
a  poetaster.  FirmiliaD,  wishing  to  ex- 
perience the  sensations  of  a  murderer, 
chucks  the  poetaster  over  the  parapet, 
and,  just  at  the  moment  that  ApoUo- 
doms is  entreatiug  Heaven  to  send 
him  a  poet,  down  comes  the  required 
article  on  his  cranium,  and  critic  and 
poetaster  perish  together.  Read  Fir- 
milian  by  all  means,  my  Dimes,  it 
may  cure  you  of  ever  attempting  Life 
Dramas. 

But  not  even  the  pungent  ^ridicule  oi 
Blaehu>ood^»  editor  can  entirely  extin- 
guish the  spirit  of  trae  poetry.  Almost 
while  Firmilian  was  being  concocted,  all 
London  was  ringing  with  the  fame  of  a 
ballad  of  which  even  the  authorship  was 
unknown.  A  new  poet  had  started  up 
under  the  very  noses  of  hostile  review- 
ers, and,  at  a  single  bound,  marched  into 
the  temple  ana  usurped  ^e  shrine. 
This  wondrous  production,  as  yet  unac- 
knowledged, became  known  through 
one  of  those  devious  paths  by  whioh 
great  creations  sometimes  wander  into 
the  daylight  of  celebrity.  Strange  to 
relate,  it  was  first  sung  at  one  of  those 
convivial  places  of  resort  so  admirably 
described  by  Thackeray  in  the  opening 
number  of  the  "  Newcomes,"  unaer  the 
title  of  "  the  Cave  of  Harmony."  This 
&ct  induces  us  to  believe  that  the  author 
must  be  of  obscure  position,  and  probably, 
goaded  by  want,  disposed  of  this  glorious 
ballad  to  some  one  who  put  it  to  a  use 
unworthy  of  the  immortal  fire  that 
illuminates  the  verses.  This  glorious 
poem  is  entitled,  "The  lemoncholy  tra- 
ledy  of  ViUikins  and  his  Dinah." 
**  lere  is  no  clue  on  the  title-page  to  its 
ori^^n ;  it  has  gone  forth  to  the  world 
in  what  Oharles  Selwyn  would  call 
"ffrand  simplicity." 

It  opens  nnely,  with  an  epic  sublimity 
which  rejects  all  unnecessary  prologue. 
To  plnn^  thus  into  the  middle  of  the 
subject  indicates  a  fine  self-reliance  in 
the  author,  a  daring  conaoionaness  of  his 
own  power  to  suggiMt  all  the  prelimina- 
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ries  usually  told  by  other  poets.    He 
begiDS  thns: 

**  It  is  of  a  rich  merchant  I  am  going  fbr  to  teD, 
Who  had  for  a  daug^ther  an  onkimmon  fln« 

young  gal, 
Her  name  it  was  Dinah— just  sixteen  year  (dd, 
With  a  werry  large  fortin  in  Bilvier  and  gold. 
Singing,  toorali,  toorali,  toorali  day  1 

Ghoriouse— (rich  I  alirays  kings  hy  myselP-) 
Singing,  toorali,  toorali,  toorali  day  {*> 

In  the  second  verse  we  enter  boldly  on 
the  drama,  and  all  through  will  be  ob- 
served in  the  quaint  interpellations  of 
prose  with  which  the  lines  are  sprinkled, 
the  strange  humor  which,  as  it  were,  do- 
minates the  fancy  of  the  poet: 

**  Now  as  Dinah  was  a  raliking  in  the  gardlng  ron 
day- 

(thls  was  the  firont  gardlng  snrrioonded 
with  the  green  railings) — 
The  flither  corned  np  to  her  and  thns  to  her  did  say, 
*  60  dress  yomrself  Dinah  in  Joijeoose  array, 
And  Fll  bring  yon  home  a  hosiband  both  galUant  and 

Siogin— Toorali,  toorali,  toorali  day ! 
Ohorloose— (on  aocoont  of  the  preposition  of  the 
parient,  and  the  wedding  breaklsst  he  was  about  to 
order  of  tne  pastry-cook  around  the  comer). 

Slngln— tooraU,  toorali,  toorali  day  1** 

We  will  proceed  to  the  third  verse : 

**  Oh  I  fikther,  dear  fiither,  the  daughter  she  said, 
I  don*t  feel  inclined  to  be  married. 
And  all  my  large  fortin  m  gladly  give  o*er 
If  you*Il  let  me  lire  single  a  year  or  two  more, 
Singin— toorali,  toorali,  tooraU  day  I 
Ghoriouse— <on  account  of  the  hantlconnubial  re- 
monstrance of  the  hofllqprlng  to  the  hauthor  of  her 
being). 

Shigin-teoraU,  tooraU,  tooraU  day  I** 

The  plot  thickens.  We  see  that  un- 
natural ^  parient  ^*  is  about  to  consign  his 
daughter  to  that  worst  of  living  deaths — 
an  unhappy  matrimonial  union.  Nay, 
we  even  see  that,  consonant  with  tbe 
mercantile  spirit  that  dwells  in  him,  he 
tries  to  ^t^  his  only  child  into  com- 
pliance with  bis  wishes,  by  telling  her 
to  attire  herself  in  splendid  garments,  or, 
as  he  curiously  terms  it, "  jorieouse  array,'' 
meaning  to  insinuate  thereby  that  he  is 
willing  to  pay  her  dress-maker's  bilL 
Poor  Dinah  I  God  help  her!  In  the 
next  verse  we  meet  with  her  indignant 
protest ;  a  true  woman,  she  entreats  and 
defies  by  turns,  and  knowing  the  merce- 
nary disposition  of  her  inhuman  parient, 
thinks  that  his  feelings  are,  after  all,  to  be 
reached  through  money.  Her  entire  for- 
tune she  gladly  offers  to  sacrifice  on  the 
altar  of  her  freedom.    Her  remonstrance 


b  touchingly  simple.  The  true  arrtist 
speaks  in  the  fewness  of  the  touches. 
Here  we  have  no  insane  ravings ;  no  pre- 
limioarv  declaration  of  desperate  deeds. 
Painfully  and  earnestly  she  pleads  her 
cause,  and  opens  to  us  the  nobleness  of 
her  heart  in  the  surrender  of  her  wealth. 
Again,  at  this  point,  do  we  observe  the 
art  of  the  auUior.  He  gives  us  no  inti- 
mation of  the  previous  engagement  of 
her  virgin  affections,  but,  without  his  aid, 
a  ray  of  light  breaks  mysteriously  in 
upon  us.  Else  why  this  earnestness  of 
protest  against  a  man  she  has  never 
seen  ?  Why  this  unqualified  surrender 
of  her  vast  possessions  ?  It  is  at  once 
manifest  that  she  loves  another. 

The  next  verse  is  occupied  with  the 
"  exasperiation  of  the  parient  agen  his 
progeny,"  in  which  he  declares  that,  un- 
less she  marries  the  individual  he  des- 
tines for  her.  he  will  entirely  disinherit 
her.  Here  the  first 'part  may  be  really 
sud  to  close. 

The  opening  of  the  second  portion  in- 
troduces a  new  character,  of  whom  the 
reader  has  had  what  may  be  called  an 
impersonal  glance  already. 

^*  Now  as  yiimdns  was  a  valUdng  in  the  gardlng  all 


(this  was  the  back  gardlng  where  tbe 
wegetaUes  griew) 
He  spied  his  dear  Dinah  lying  dead  upon  the  ground, 
With  a  cup  of  cold  pison  lying  close  by  her  side — 

(It  was  labeUed  the  best  British  brandy) 
Abd  a  biny  dux,  saying  as  how  'twas  by  pIson  she 
dled.»» 

O,  dark  catastrophe,  equalled  only  by 
that  last  terrible  scene  in  Lucrezia  iBor- 
gia,  with  what  sudden  and  dramatic  force 
art  thou  brought  before  us  I  From  a  ru- 
ral picture  of  a  back  garden,  stocked  with 
all  the  luxuries  of  the  horticultural  season, 
where  the  cucumber  swells  its  verdant 
cylinder,  and  the  gourd  dimbs  through 
the  mossy  boughs  of  aged  apple-trees,  that 
rise  from  beds  of  curling  greens,  we  sud- 
denly stumble  over  the  dead  body  of  a 
woman  I  How  that  sunny  garden 
changes;  what  dark  shadows  creep  over 
the  white  apple  boughs,  and  the  shin- 
ing cabbages  1  what  awful  sorrow  encom- 
passes tlmt  funereal  group  of  living 
lover  standing  starkly  above  the  corpse 
of  his  mistress.  We  know  of  no  scene 
in  modem  poetry  more  dramatic  and  ap- 
palling ;  the  more  so,  because  it  is  divest- 
ed of  any  melodramatic  accessories,  and 
is  nakedly  grand  like  the  stone  tragedy 
of  the  Laoco5n. 
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Waldfn;  or^  Life  in  the  Woods.    By  HwmT  D. 
Thoreac.    Boston :  Ticknor  k  Fields.  1854. 

THE  New  England  character  is  essen- 
tially anti-Diogenio ;  the  Yankee  is 
too  «hrewd  not  to  comprehend  the  ad- 
vantages of  living  in  what  we  call  the 
world;    there  are  no    bargains    to  be 
made  in  the  desert,  nobody  to  -be  taken 
advantage  of  in  the  woods,  while  the 
dwellers  in  tnbs  and  shanties  have  slender 
opportanities  of  bettering  their  condition 
by  barter.    When  the  New  Englander 
leaves  his  home,  it  is  not  for  the  pleasnre 
of  living  by  hunself ;  if  he  is  migratory 
in  his  habits,  it  is  not  from  his  fondness 
for  solitnde,  nor  from  any  impatience  he 
feels  at  living  in  a  errwd.    Where  there 
are  most  men,  there  is,  generally,  most 
money,  and  there  is  where  the  strongest 
attractions  exist  for  the  genuine  New 
Englander.     A  Yankee  Diogenes    is  a 
ZtMtM,  and  we  feel  a  peculiar  interest  in 
reading  the  account  which  an  oddity  of 
that  kind  gives  of  himself.    The  name  of 
.     Thoreau  has  not  a  New  England  sound ; 
but  we  believe  that  the  author  of  Wdlden 
is  a  genuine  New  Englander,  and  of 
^    New  England  antecedents  and  education. 
Although  he  plainly  gives  the  reasons 
for  publishing  his  book,  at  the  outset,  he 
does  not  clearly  state  the  causes  that  led 
him  to  live  the  life  of  a  hermit  on  the 
J  shore  of  Walden  Pond.    But  we  infer 
;  frt>m  his  volimie  that  his  aim  was  the 
f  very  remarkable  one  of  trying  to  be 
>   something,  while  he  lived  upon  nothing; 
/•in  opposition  to  the   general    rule  of 
■    striving  to  live  upon  something,  while 
\  doing  nothing.    Mr.  Thoreau  probably 
•  tried  the  experiment  long  enough  to  test 
its  success,  and  then  fell  back  again  into 
his  normfld  condition.    But  he  does  not 
teU  us  that  such  was  the  case.    He  was 
happy  enough  to  get  back  among  the 
good  people  of  Ooncord,  we  have  no 
doubt;  for  althotigh  he  paints  his  shanty- 

I'  life  in  rose-colored  tints,  we  do  not 
believe  he  liked  it^  else  why  not  stick  to 
it?  We  have  a  mistrust  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  St.  Simon  Sylites^,  and  suspect  that 
they  come  down  from  their  pillars  in  the 
night-time,  when  nobody  is  looking  at 
them.  Diogenes  placed  his  tub  where 
Alexander  would  be  sure  of  seeing  it, 
and  Mr.  Thoreau  ingenuously  confesses 
that  he  occasionally  went  out  to  dine, 
and  when  the  society  of  woodchucka 
and  chipping-squirrels  were  insufficient 


for  his  amusement,  he  liked  to  go  into 
Ooncord  and  listen  to  the  village  gossips 
in  the  stores  and  taverns.  Mr.  Thoreau 
informs  us  that  he  lived  alone  in  the 
woods,  by  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  in 
a  shanty  built  by  his  own  hands,  a  mile 
from  any  neighbor,  two  years  and  a  half. 
What  he  did  there  besides  writing  the 
book  before  us,  cultivating  beans,  sound- 
ing Walden  Pond,  reading  Homer,  baking  . 
johnny-cakes,  studying  Brahminical  theo- 
logy, listening  to  chippinff-squirrek, 
receiving  visits,  and  having  high  imagina- 
tions, we  do  not  know.  He  pves  us  the 
results  of  his  bean  cultivation  with  great  , 
particulanity,  and  the  cost  of  his  shanty ;  i 
but  the  actual  results  of  his  two  years  I 
and  a  half  of  hermit  life  he  does  not 
give.  But  there  have  been  a  good  many 
Uves  spent  and  a  good  deal  of  noise  made 
about  Uiem,  too,  from  the  sum  total  of 
whose  results  not  half  so  mudi  good  , 
could  be  extracted  as  may  be  found  in  * 
this  little  volume.  Many  a  man  will; 
find  pleasure  in  reading  it,  and  many  a 
one,  we  hope,  will  be  profited  by  its 
counsels.  A  tour  in  Europe  would  have 
cost  a  good  deal  more,  and  not  have  pro-^ 
duced  half  as  much.  As  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  to  show  how  cheaply  a  gentle- 
man of  refined  tastes,  lofty  aspirations 
and  cultivated  intellect  may  live,  even  in 
these  days  of  high  prices,  we  copy  Mr. 
Thoreau's  account  of  his  first  years  ope- 
rations; he  did  better,  he  informs  us, 
the  second  year.  The  entire  cost  of  his 
house,  which  answered  all  his  purposes, 
and  was  as  comfortable  and  dhowy  as  he 
desired,  was  $28 12^.  But  one  cannot 
live  on  a  house  unless  he  rents  it  to 
somebody  else,   even  though  he  be  a 

Shilosopher  and  a  believer  in  Vishnu, 
ir.  Thoreau  felt  the  need  of  a  little 
ready  money,  one  of  the  most  convenient 
things  in  the  world  to  have  by  one,  even 
before  his  house  was  finished. 

"Wishing  to  efirn  ten  or  twelve  dollars 
by  some  agreeable  and  honest  method,'* 
he  observes,  "  I  planted  about  two  acres 
and  a  half  of  light  and  sandy  soil,  chiefly 
with  beans,  but  also  a  small  part  with 
potatoes  and  corn,  peas  and  turnip^." 
As  he  was  a  squatter,  he  paid  nothing 
for  rent,  and  as  he  was  making  no  cal- 
culation for  future  crops,  he  expended 
nothing  for  manure,  so  that  the  results 
of  his  farming  will  not  be  highly  instruc- 
tive to  young  agriculturists,  nor  bo  likely 
to  be  held  up  as  excitements  to  farming 
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pursuits  by  ogricnltural  periodicals.     He 
says: 

"My  farm  outgoes  for  the  first  season 
were,  for  implements,  seed,  work,  &c., 
'  $14  72i.  The  seed  corn  was  given  me. 
This  never  costs  auything  to  speak  of, 
nnless  you  plant  more  than  enough.  I 
got  twelve  bushels  of  beans,  and  ei^teen 
bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  some  peas 
and  sweet  corn.  The  yellow  corn  and 
turnips  were  too  late  to  come  to  any- 
thing. My  whole  income  from  the  farm 
was 

198  44 

14  78K 


Deducting  the  outgoes,  . 


there  are  left, $8T15« 

.  besides  produce  consumed  and  on  hand 
at  the  time  this  estimate  was  made  of  the 
value  of  $4  50, — the  amount  on  hand 
much  more  than  balancing  a  little  grass 
which  I  did  not  raise.  All  things  consi- 
dered, that  is,  considering  the  impor- 
tance of  a  man's  soul  and  of  to-day,  not- 
withstanding the  short  time  occupied 
by  my  experiment,  nay,  partly  even  be- 
cause of  its  transient  character,  I  believe 
that  that  was  doing  better  than  any 
farmer  in  Oonoord  dia  that  year.'' 

We  will  not  extract  the  other  items 
which  Mr.  Thoreau  favors  us  with  in 
the  accounts  of  his  minoffe ;  according 
to  his  figures  it  cost  him  twenty-seven 
cents  a  week  to  live,  clothes  included ; 
and  for  this  sum  he  lived  healthily  and 
happily,  received  a  good  many  distin- 
guished visitors,  who,  to  humor  his  style, 
used  to  leave  their  names  on  a  leaf  or  a 
chip,  when  they  did  not  happen  to  find 
him  at  home.  But,  it  strikes  us  that  all 
I  the  knowledge  which  the  "Hermit  of 
Walden"  gained  by  his  singular  expe- 
\  riment  in  living  might  have  been  done 
just  as  well,  and  as  satisfactorily,  with- 
.1  out  any  experiment  at  all.  We  know 
f  what  it  costs  to  feed  prisoners,  paupers 
and  soldiers ;  we  know  what  th6  cheapest 
and  most  nutritious  food  costs,  and  how 
,  little  it  requires  to  keep  up  the  bodily 
health  of  a  full-grown  man.  A  very 
simple  calculation  will  enable  any  one 
to  satisfy  himself  in  regard  to  such  points, 
and  those  who  wish  to  live  upon  twenty- 
seven  cents  a  week,  may  indulge  in  that 
pleasure.  The  great  Aberueuu-'s  pre- 
scription for  the  attainment  of  peHect 
bodily  health  was,  "live  on  sixpence  a 
day  and  earn  it."  But  that  would  be 
Sybaritic  indulgence  compared  with  Wr, 
Thoreau's  experience,  whose  daily  ex- 
penditure hardly  amounted  to  a  quarter 
of  that  sum.    And  he  lived  happily,  too, 


though  it  don't  exactly  speak  volumes  in 
favor  of  his  system  to  announce  that  he 
only  continued  his  economical  mode  of 
(life  two  years.  If  it  was  "the  thing,"  . 
why  did  he  not  continue  it?  But,  if  ho  : 
did  not  always  live  like  a  hermit,  squat- 
ting on  other  people's  property,  and  de- 
pending upon  chance  perch  and  pickerel 
for  his  dinner,  he  lived  long  enough  by 
his  own  labor,  and  carried  his  system  of 
economy  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection, 
that  he  tells  us : 

"  More  than  five  years  I  maintained  my- 
self thus  solely  by  the  labor  of  my  hands, 
and  I  found  tliat  by  working  about  six 
weeks  in  a  year,  I  could  meet  all  the  ex- 
penses of  living.  The  whole  of  my  win- 
ters, as  well  as  most  of  my  summers, 
I  had  free  and  dear  for  stndy.  I  have 
thoroughly  tried  school-keeping,  and 
found  that  my  expenses  were  in  propor- 
tion, or  rather  out  of  proportion,  to  my 
income,  for  I  was  obUgeci  to  dress  and 
train,  not  to  say  think  and  believe,  ac- 
cordingly, and  I  lost  my  time  into  the  \\ 
Ein.  As  I  did  not  teach  for  the  «\ 
of  my  fellow-men,  but  simply  for  a  / 
lood,  iMs  was  a  fiiilure.  I  have 
tried  trade ;  but  I  found  that  it  would 
take  ten  years  to  get  under  way  in  that, 
and  that  then  I  should  probably  be  on 
my  way  to  the  devil.  I  was  actually 
afraid  that  I  might  by  that  time  be  doing 
what  is  called  a  good  business.  When 
formerly  I  was  looking  about  to  see  what 
I  could  do  for  a  living,  some  sad  experi- 
ence in  conforming  to  the  wishes  of 
friends  being  fresh  in  my  mind  to  tax 
my  ingenuity,  I  thought  oflen  and  se- 
riously of  picking  huckleberries;  that 
surely  I  could  do,  and  its  small  profits 
might  sufQce, — for  my  greatest  s^ll  has 
been  to  want  but  little,— so  little  capital 
it  required,  so  little  distraction  from  my 
wonted  moods,  I  fooli^ly  thought. 
While  my  acquaintances  went  unhesita- 
tingly into  trade  or  the  professions,  I 
contemplated  this  occupation  as  moat  like 
theirs;  ranging  the  hills  all  summer  to 
pick  tlie  berries  which  came  in  my  way, 
and  thereafter  careleesly  dispose  of  them ; 
so,  to  keep  the  flocks  of  Admetus.  I 
also  dreamed  that  I  might  gather  the 
wild  herbs,  or  carry  evergreens  to  such 
villagers  as  loved  to  be  reminded  of  the 
woods,  even  to  the  city,  by  hay-cart 
loads.  But  I  have  since  learned  that 
trade  curses  everything  it  handles;  and 
though  you  trade  in  mesBases  fh)m  hea- 
ven, the  whole  curse  of  trade  attaches  to 
the  business. 
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*^As  I  preferred  some  things  to  others, 
and  especially  valued  my  freedom,  as  I 
could  ure  hard  and  yet  succeed  well,  I 
did  not  wish  to  spend  my  time  in  earn- 
ing rich  carpets  or  other  fine  furnitnre, 
or  delicate  cookery,  or  a  house  in  the 
Grecian  or  GK)thic  style  just  yet  If 
there  he  any  to  whom  it  is  no  interruption 
to  acquire  these  things,  and  who  know 
how  to  use  them  when  acquired,  I  relin- 
onish  to  them  the  porsnit.  Some  are  '*  in- 
dustrious,*^ and  appear  to  love  lahor  fbr 
its  own  sake,  or  perhaps  heoause  it  keeps 
them  out  of  worse  mischief;  to  such  I  have 
at  present  nothing  to  say.  Those  who 
would  not  know  what  to  do  with  more 
leisure  than  they  now  ei\joy,  I  might  ad- 
vise to  work  twice  as  hard  as  they  do, — 
work  till  they  pay  for  themselves,  and 
ffet  their  free  papers.  For  myself,  I 
found  that  the  occupation  of  a  day-labor- 
er was  the  most  independent  of  any,  es- 
pecially as  it  required  only  thirty  or 
forty  days  in  a  year  to  support  one.  The 
laborer's  day  ends  with  Uie  going  down 
of  the  sun,  and  he  is  then  free  to  devote 
himself  to  his  chosen  pursuit,  independ- 
ent of  his  labor ;  but  his  employer,  who 
speculates  from  month  to  month,  has  no 
respite  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other. 

^*  In  short,  I  am  convinced,  both  by 
faith  and  eiperienoe,  that  to  maintain 
one's  self  on  this  earth  is  not  a  hard- 
ship but  a  pastime,  if  we  will  live  sim- 
ply and  wisely ;  as  the  pursuits  of  the 
simpler  nations  are  still  Uie  sports  of  the 
more  artifidaL  It  is  not  necessary  that 
a  man  should  earn  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brow,  uulesB  he  sweats  easier  than 
^  I  do." 

There  is  nothing  of  the  mean  or  sor- 
did in  the  economy  of  Mr.  Thorean, 
though  to  some  his  simplicity  and  ab- 
stemiousness may  appear  trivial  and 
affected;  he  does  not  live  cheaply  for 
the  sake  of  saving,  nor  idly  to  avoid  la- 
bor ;  but,  that  he  may  live  independently 
and  ei\joy  his  great  thoughts;  that  he 
may  read  the  Hindoo  scriptures  and 
commune  with  the  visible  forms  of  na- 
ture. We  must  do  him  the  credit  to 
admit  that  there  is  no  mock  sentiment, 
nor  simulation  of  piety  or  philanthropy  in 
hin  volume.  He  is  not  much  of  a  cynic, 
and  though  we  have  called  him  a  Yankee 
Dioffenes,  the  only  personage  to  whom 
'  he  bears  a  decided  resemblance  is  that 

S>od    humored    creation    of    Dickens, 
ark  Tapley,  whose  delight  was  in  being 
\  jolly  under  difficulties.    The  following 


jMssage  might  have  been  written  by  Mr. 
Tapley  if  wiat  person  had  ever  turned 
author,  fbr  the  sake  of  testing  the  pro- 
vocatives to  jollity,  which  may  be  found 
in  the  literary  profession: 

"  Sometimes,  when  I  compare  myself 
with  other  men,  it  seems  as  if  I  were 
more  &vored  by  tl»e  gods  than  they,  be- 
yond any  deserts  that  I  am  conscious 
of;  as  if  I  had  a  warrant  and  a  snrety 
at  their  hands  which  my  fellows  have 
not,  and  especially  guided  and  guarded. 
I  do  not  flatter  myself,  but  if  it  be  pos- 
sible they  flatter  me.  I  have  never  ^It 
lonesome,  or  in  the  least  oppressed  by  a 
sense  of  solitude,  but  once,  and  that  was 
a  few  weeks  after  I  came  to  the  woods, 
when,  for  an  hour,  I  doubted  if  the  near 
neighborhood  of  man  was  not  essential 
to  a  serene  and  healthy  life.  To  be  alone 
was  something  unpleasant.  But  I  was 
at  the  same  time  oonscious  of  a  slight 
insanity  in  my  mood,  and  seemed  to  fore- 
see my  recovery.  In  the  midst  of  a 
gentle  rain,  while  these  thoughts  pre- 
vailed, I  was  suddenly  sensible  of  such 
sweet  and  beneflcent  society  in  Nature,  in 
the  very  pattering  of  the  drops,  and  in 
every  sound  and  sight  around  my  house, 
an  inflnite  and  unaccountable  friendly- 
ness  all  at  once  like  an  atmosphere  sus- 
taining me,  as  made  the  fancied  advan- 
tages of  hnman  neighborhood  insignifi- 
cant, and  I  have  never  thought  of  them 
since.  Every  little  pine  needle  expanded 
and  swelled  with  sympathy  and  be- 
friended me.  I  was  so  distinctly  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  something 
kindred  to  me,  even  in  scenes  which  we 
are  accustomed  to  call  wild  and  dreary, 
and  also  that  the  nearest  in  blood  to  me 
and  humanest  was  not  a  person  nor  a 
villager,  that  I  thought  no  place  could 
ever  be  strange  to  me  again. 

*  aCoarning  nntlinely  confumei  the  Md ; 
few  Are  their  daji  In  the  Und  of  the  living, 
Beaotlfol  daughter  of  Toeoar.* 

"  Some  of  my  pleasantest  hours  were 
durinff  the  long  rain  storms  in  the  spring 
or  fiftll,  which  confined  me  to  the  bouse 
for  the  afternoon  as  well  as  the  fore- 
noon, soothed  by  their  ceaseless  roar  and 
pelting ;  when  an  early  twilight  ushered 
m  a  long  evening  in  which  many 
thoughts  had  time  to  take  root  and  un- 
fold Qiemselvee.  In  those  driving  north- 
east rains  which  tried  the  village  houses 
so,  when  the  maids  stood  ready  with 
mop  and  pail  in  front  entries  to  keep  the 
deluge  out,  I  sat  behind  the  door  in  niy 
little  house,  which  was  aU  entry,  and 
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thoronghly  enjoyed  its  proteotion.  In 
one  heavy  thunder  shower,  the  light- 
ning struck  a  large  pitch-pine  across  the 
pond,  making  a  very  conspicuous  and 
perfectly  regular  spiral  groove  from  top 
to  bottom,  an  inch  or  more  deep,  and 
four  or  five  inches  wide,  as  you  would 
groove  a  walking-stick.  I  passed  it 
again  the  other  day,  and  was  struck  with 
awe  on  looking  up  and  beholding  that 
mark,  now  more  distinct  than  ever, 
where  a  terrific  and  resistless  bolt  came 
down  out  of  the  harmless  sky  eight  years 
ago.  Men  frequently  say  to  me,  'I 
should  think  you  would  feel  lonesome 
down  there,  and  want  to  be  nearer  folk:), 
rainy  and  snowy  days,  and  nights  espe- 
cially.' I  am  tempted  to  reply  to  such, 
— This  whole  earth  which  we  inhabit  is 
but  a  point  in  space.  How  far  apart, 
think  you,  dwell  the  two  most  distant  in- 
habitants of  yonder  star,  the  breadth  of 
whose  disc  cannot  be  appreciated  by 
our  instruments?  Why  should  I  feel 
lonely  ?  Is  not  our  planet  in  the  Milky 
Way  ?  This  which  you  put  seems  to  me 
not  to  be  the  most  important  question. 
What  sort  of  space  is  that  which  sepa- 
rates a  man  from  his  fellows  and  makes 
him  solitary?  I  have  found  that  no  ex- 
ertion of  Uie  legs  can  bring  two  minds 
much  nearer  to  one  another.  What  do 
we  want  most  to  dwell  near  to  ?  Not  to 
many  men  surely,  the  depot,  the  post- 
office,  the  bar-room,  the  meeting-house, 
the  school-house,  the  grocery.  Beacon 
Hill,  or  the  Five  Points,  where  men  most 
congregate,  but  to  the  perennial  source 
of  our  life,  whence  in  all  our  experience 
we  have  found  that  to  issue,  as  the  wil- 
low stands  near  the  water  and  sends  out 
its  roots  in  that  direction.  This  will 
vary  with  different  natures,  but  this  is 
the  place  where  a  wise  man  will  dig  his 
cellar.  *  ♦I  one  evening  overtook 
one  of  my  townsmen,  who  has  accumu- 
lated what  is  called  '^  a  handsome  pro- 
perty,"— though  I  never  got  a/air  view 
of  it, — on  the  Walden  road,  driving  a 
pair  of  cattle  to  market,  who  inquired 
of  me  how  I  could  bring  my  mind  to 

f've  up  so  many  of  the  comforts  of  life, 
answered  that  I  was  very  sure  I  liked 
it  passably  well;  I  was  not  joking.  And 
so  I  went  home  to  my  bed,  and  left  him 
to  pick  his  way  through  the  darkness 
and  the  mud  to  Brighton,— or  Bright- 
town, — which  place  he  would  reach 
some  time  in  the  morning." 

There  is  a  true  vagabondish  disposition 
manifested  now  and  then  by  Mr.  Thoreau, 


which,  we  imagine,  was  more  powerful 
in  leading  him  to  his  eremite  way  of  life, 
than  his  love  of  eastern  poetry,  and  his; 
fondness  for  observing  Ae  ways  of  snakes  < ' 
and  shiners.  If  there  had  been  a  camp  of  ; 
gipsies  in  the  neigborbood  of  Concord,  he  ; 
would  have  become  a  king  among  them^  I 
like  Lavengro.*  It  breaks  out  here  with  / 
unmistakable  distinctness : 

"  As  I  came  home  through  the  woods 
with  my  string  of  fish,  trailing  my  pole, 
it  being  now  quite  dark,  I  caught  a 
glimpse  of  a  woodohuok  stealing  across 
my  path,  and  felt  a  strange  thrill  of  sa- 
vage delight,  and  was  strongly  tempted 
to  seize  and  devour  him  raw ;  not  that 
I  was  hungry  then,  except  for  that  wild- 
ness  which  he  represented.  Once  or 
twice,  however,  while  I  lived  at  the 
pond,  I  found  myself  ranging  the  woods, 
like  a  half-starved  hound,  with  a  strange 
abandonment,  seeking  some  kind  of 
venison  which  I  mig^t  devour,  and  no 
morsel  coold  have  been  too  savage  for 
me.  The  wildest  scenes  had  become  un- 
accountably finmiliar.  I  found  in  myself, 
and  still  find,  an  instinct  toward  a 
higher,  or,  as  it  is  named,  spiritual  life, 
as  do  most  men,  and  another  toward  a 
primitive,  rank,  and  savage  one,  and  I 
I  reverence  them  both.  I  love  the  wild 
I  not  less  than  the  good.  The  wildness 
and  adventure  that  are  in  fishing  still  re- 
commend it  to  me.  I  like  sometimes  to 
take  rank  hold  on  life  and  spend  my  day 
more  as  the  animals  do.  Perhaps  I  have 
owed  to  this  employment  and  to  hunting, 
when  quite  young,  my  closest  acquain- 
tance with  Nature.  They  early  intro- 
duce us  to  and  detain  us  in  scenery  with 
which  otherwise,  at  that  age,  we  should 
have  little  aoqnaintanoe.  Fishermen,  hun- 
ters, woodchoppers,  and  others,  spending 
their  lives  in  the  fields  and  woods,  in  a  pe-  i 
ouliar  sense  a  part  of  Nature  themselves,  | 
are  often  in  a  more  favorable  mood  for 
observing  her  in  the  intervals  of  their 
pursuits,  than  philosophers  or  poets  even, 
who  approach  her  with  expectation. 
She  is  not  afraid  to  exhibit  herself  to 
them.  The  traveller  on  the  prairie  is 
naturally  a  hunter,  on  the  head  waters 
of  the  Missouri  and  Columbia  a  trapper, 
and  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Mary  a  fii^herrnan. 
He  who  is  only  a  traveller  learns  thing* 
at  second-hand  and  by  the  halves,  and  is 
poor  authority.  We  are  most  interested 
when  science  reports  what  those  men  al- 
readv  know  practically  or  instinctively, 
for  that  alone  is  a  true  humanityy  or  ac- 
count of  human  experience. 
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"They  mistake  who  assert  that  the 
Yankee  has  few  amnsements,  because 
he  has  Dot  so  many  pnblio  holidays,  and 
men  and  boys  do  not  play  so  many  games 
as  they  do  in  England,  for  here  the  more 
primitive  bnt  solitary  amusements  of 
nanting,  fishing  and  the  like,  have  not 
yet  given  place  to  the  former.  Almost 
every  New  England  boy  among  my  con- 
temporaries shouldered  a  fowling-piece 
between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen ; 
and  his  hunting  and  fishing  grounds 
were  not  limited  like  the  preserves  of  an 
English  nobleman,  but  were  more  bound- 
less even  than  those  of  a  savage.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  he  did  not  oftener 
stay  to  play  on  the  common.  But  al- 
ready a  change  is  taking  place,  owing, 
not  to  an  increased  humanity,  bnt  to  an 
increased  scarcity  of  game,  for  perhaps 
the  hunter  is  the  greatest  friend  to  the 
animals  hunted,  not  excepting  the  Hu- 
mane Society." 

There  is  much  excellent  good  sense 
delivered  in  a  very  comprehensive  and 
by  no  means  unpleasant  style  in  Mr. 
Thoreau's  book,  and  let  people  think  as 
ihey  may  of  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of 
■living  after  his  fashion,  denying  oneself 
'all  the  luxuries  which  the  earth  can  af- 
'  ford,  for  the  sake  of  leading  a  life  of  law- 
I  less    vagabondage,    and   freedom    from 
i  starched  collars,  there  are  but  few  readers 
1  who  will  fail  to  find  profit  and  refresh- 
[Iwnent  in  his  pages.    Perhaps  some  prac- 
tical people  will  think  that  a  philosopher 
I  like  Mr.  Thoreau  might  have  done  the 
world  a  better  servico  by  purchasing  a 
'  piece  of  land,  and  showing  liow  much  it 
might  be  made  to  produce,  instead  of 
squatting  on    another    man^s   premises, 
and  proving  how  little  will  suffice  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together.    But  we 
must  allow  phUosophers,  and  all  other 
I  men,  to  fulfil  their  missions  in  their  own 
;  way.    If  Mr.  Thoreau  had  been  a  prac- 
tical farmer,  we  should  not  have  been 
favored  with  his  volume ;  his  corn  and 
cabbage  would  have  done  l)ut  little  to- 
wards profiting  us,  and  we  might  never 
have  been  the  better  for  his  labors.    As 
it  is,  we  see  how  much  more  valuable  to 
mankind  is  our  philosophical  vagabond 
than  a  hundred  sturdy  agriculturists;  any 
plodder  may  raise  beans,  bat  it  is  only  one 
'  in  a  million  who  can  write  a  readable  vol- 
ume.    With  the  following  extract  from 
Ihis  volume,  and  heartily  recommending 
him  to  the  class  "oT  readers  who  exact 
thoughts   as    well    as    words   from  an 
author, -we  must  take  leave^for  the  pre- 
sent, of  the  philosopher  of  W  alden  Pond. 


'*Mo8t  men  appear  never  to  have 
^K>nsidered  what  a  house  is,  and  are 
actually,  though  needlessly  poor  all  their 
Uves,  because  they  think  that  they 
must  have  such  an  one  as  their  neigh- 
bors have.  As  if  one  were  to  wear 
any  sort  of  coat  which  the  tailor  might 
cut  out  for  him ;  or,  gradually  leaving  ofif 
palmleaf  hat  or  cap  of  woodchuck  skin, 
£omplain  of  hard  times  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  buy  him  a  crown  I  It  is 
possible  to  invent  a  house  still  more  con- 
venient and  luxurious  than  we  have, 
which  yet  all  would  admit  that  man 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for.  Shall  we 
always  study  to  obtain  more  of  these 
things,  and  not  sometimes  to  be  content 
with  less  ?  Shall  the  respectable  citizen 
thus  gravely  teach  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, the  necessity  of  the  young  man^s 
providing  a  certain  number  of  superfluous 
glowshoes,  and  umbrellas,  and  empty 
guest  chambers  for  empty  guests,  before 
he  dies  ?  Why  shonld  not  our  furniture  be 
as  simple  as  the  Arab^s  or  the  Indian^sf 
When  I  think  of  the  benefactors  of  the 
race,  whom  we  have  apotheosized  as 
messengers  from  heaven,  bearers  of  di- 
vine gifts  to  man,  I  do  not  see  in  my 
mind  any  retinue  at  their  heels,  any  car- 
load of  fashionable  furniture.  Or  what 
if  I  were  to  allow — would  it  not  be  sin- 
gular allowance? — that  our  furniture 
should  be  more  complex  than  the  Arabia, 
in  proportion  as  we  are  morally  and  in- 
tellectually his  superiors  I  At  present 
our  houses  are  cluttered  and  defiled  with 
it,  and  a  good  housewife  would  sweep 
out  the  greater  part  into  the  dust-hole, 
and  not  leave  her  morning's  Work  un- 
done. Morning  work !  By  the  blushes 
of  Aurora,  and  the  music  of  Memnon, 
what  should  be  a  man^s  momiriff  work 
in  this  world?  I  had  three  pieces  of 
limestone  on  my  desk,  but  I  was  terrified 
to  find  that  they  required  to  be  dusted 
daily,  when  the  furniture  of  my  mind 
was  all  undusted  still,  and  I  threw  them 
out  of  the  window  in  disgust.  How, 
then,  could  I  have  a  furnished  house? 
I  would  rather  sit  in  the  open  air,  for  no 
dust  gathers  on  the  grass,  unless  where 
man  has  broken  ground. 

^*  It  is  the  luxurious  and  dissipated  who 
set  the  fashions  which  the  herd  so  dili- 
gently follow.  The  traveller  who  stops 
at  the  best  houses,  so  called,  soon  disco- 
vers this,  for  the  publicans  presume  him 
to  be  a  Sardanapalus,  and  if  he  resigned 
himself  to  their  tender  mercies  he  would 
soon  be  completely  emasculated.  I  think 
that  in  the  railroad  car  we  are  inclined 
to  spend  more  on  luxury  than  on  safety 
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and  oonvemence,  and  it  threatens,  with- 
out attaining  these,  to  become  no  better 
than  a  modern  drawing-room,  with  its 
divans,  aAd  ottomans,  and  sunshades, 
and  a  hundred  other  oriental  things, 
which  we  are  taking  west  with  ns,  in- 
Tented  for  the  the  ladies  of  harem  and  the 
effeminate  natives  of  the  Celestial  Em- 
pire, which  Jonathan  should  be  ashamed 


to  know  the  names  of.  I  would  rather 
sit  on  a  pumpkin  and  have  it  all  to  my- 
self^ than  be  crowded  on  a  velvet  cush- 
ion. I  would  rather  ride  on  earth  in  an 
oz-cart  with  a  free  circulation,  than  go 
to  heaven  in  the  fancy  car  of  an  excur- 
sion train,  and  breathe  a  malaria  aU  the 
way." 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


LITEBATUBE. 

Amebioan. — NorMotu^  or  Reef-Rot- 
inge  in  the  South  Seas^  is  the  title  of  a 
narrative  of  adventures  among  the  Ha- 
waiian, Georgian,  and  Society  Islands, 
with  maps  and  original  illustrations,  and 
an  appendix  relating  to  the  resources,  so- 
cial and  political  condition  of  Polynesia, 
and  other  subjects  of  interest  in  the  Paci- 
fic, byEnwABD  T.  Pbskins.  The  author 
was  six  years  ago  one  of  the  crew  of  an 
American  whaler,  and  subsequently  a  pas- 
senger in  an  English  brig,  sailing  in  the 
South  Pacific,  and  his  book  is  the  result  of 
those  voyages.  The  word  Na-Motu, 
which  he  has  chosen  for  his  general 
title,  means  in  the  Tahidan  dialect,  ^^  The 
Islands  ;^^  and  he  accordingly  confines  his 
descriptions  to  the  two  groups  of  the 
Sandwich  and  Society  Islands.  In  the 
first  part  we  have  some  entertaining  and 
lively  sketches  of  life  on  board  of  a 
whaler,  whicli  is  an  agreeable  introduc- 
tion to  the  more  seriiius  account  of  life 
and  manners  on  the  islands.  An  incident 
of  the  death  of  a  boy  from  Raratonga 
Island  is  feelingly  described,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  ambitious  phrases  in 
the  course  of  it,  and  gives  us  a  good  im- 
pression of  the  heart  of  the  writer.  The 
adventures  are^  rather  miscellaneous, 
covering  a  long  residence  in  the  different 
islands,  and  not  being  connected  with 
each  other;  but  most  of  them  are  inte- 
resting as  well  as  novel.  The  valuable 
information  of  the  book  is  to  be  found  in 
the  appendix,  in  which  the  author  has 
condensed  a  large  number  of  important 
facts  as  to  the  present  condition  and 
prospects  of  Polynesia.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  some  hours  of  pleasant  read- 
ing, and  not  a  little  instruction. 

—  The  History  of  Cuba^  by  Maturin 
M.  Ballou,  is  rather  an  account  of  Cuba 
as  it  is  than  a  history  of  the  island.  It 
does  not  give  us  much  new  knowledge, 
but  what  it  does  impart  is  conveyed  with 


animation  and  apparent  fidelity.  Oaba 
is  now  a  subject  or  such  universal  atten- 
tion in  this  country,  that  every  word 
relating  to  it  has  some  value.  Mr.  Ballon 
adopts  the  theory  tliat  Spain  is  linked 
with  France  and  England  in  a  plan  to 
*^  Africanize  the  island,^'  and  is  consider- 
ably disturbed  by  the  prospect  of  tiie 
speedy  execution  of  the  plot.  -But  as  he 
furnishes  no  convincing  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  belief^  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  doubt  whether  his  agitation 
is  not  a  little  premature.  That  Spaui 
has  adopted  measures  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  slaves  is 
clear  enough ;  and  that  these  measures 
will  lead  to  tlie  ultimate  emancipation  of 
a  great  manv  of  them  is  also  clear ;  but 
why  we  in  the  United  States  should  be 
particularly  troubled  by  such  movements, 
we  do  not  see.  Cuba  is  a  dependency  of 
Spain,  and,  so  long  as  she  remains  so, 
must  be  subject  to  the  regulations  of  the 
mother  country.  It  is  no  duty  of  ours 
to  interfere  with  her  domestic  affairs, 
especially  when  the  management  of  them 
tends,  as  it  is  alleged,  to  the  restoration 
of  so  many  human  beings  to  the  liberty 
of  which  they  have  been  wrongfully  de- 
prived. We  have  recently  asserted,  in 
regard  to  our  own  territories,  the  prin- 
ciple that  each  community  must  be  per- 
mitted to  take  care  of  its  own  business, 
and  we  cannot,  with  any  consistency, 
while  maintaining  this  policy  for  our- 
selves, depart  from  it  in  regard  to  others. 
If  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  are  perfectly 
competent  to  regulate  their  own  institu- 
tions, we  suppose  tlie  inhabitants  of  Ouba 
must  be,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
United  States  is  not  at  all  required. 
Wliether  the  effects  of  emancipaUon 
would  be  beneficial  or  otherwise,  it  is  for 
those  immediately  interested  to  say,  and 
not  for  us,  who  belong  to  another  nation. 
No  one  can  doubt  that  it  would  be  greatly 
to  the  advantage  of  the  island,  commer- 
cially, politically,  and  socially,  to  bean* 
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nezed  to  the  United  States ;  bat,  nDtil  the 
people  of  the  island  are  in  a  state  to 
appreciate  that  advantage,  and  to  avail 
themselves  of  it,  by  a  determined  move- 
ment of  their  own,  there  is  nothing  for 
US  to  do  in  the  premises. 

Mr.  Ballou  bears  witness  to  the  gene- 
ral good  treatment  of  the  Oaban  slaves, 
and  their  apparent  contentment.  His 
account  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the 
pectple  is  also  fall  of  interest,  and  adds 
considerably  to  oar  knowledge.  The 
statistics  given  in  some  of  the  latter  chap- 
ters are  particularly  valuable. 

—  Our  readers  may  remember  an 
article  which  appeared  in  this  magazine, 
entitled  "General  Ogle — a  Character." 
It  was  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William 
Elder,  of  Philadelpliia,  and  excited  a 
good  deal  of  admiration  and  mirth  at  the 
time.  As  a  sketch  of  a  peculiar  genius, 
it  was  cleverly  done,  and  showed  a  re- 
markable discrimination,  as  well  as  con- 
siderable wit.  Dr.  Elder  has  since  pub- 
lished it  in  a  volume,  which  he  names, 
Periscopics;  or^  Current  Subjects  Extent 
poraneoualy  Treated^  and  which,  besides 
the  General  Ogle,  contains  a  variety  of 
his  other  contributions  to  the  newspapers 
and  periodicals  of  the  day.  They  are 
distributed  under  the  heads  of  "Cha- 
racters and  Tales,"  "Slashy,"  "Fancy," 
and  "  Politico-Economical,"  the  charac- 
ters and  tales  being  decidedly  the  largest 
and  best.  In  a  lively  preface,  the  doctor 
defines  his  title,  after  Webster,  in  this 
wise — "Pcriscopic,  a  viewing  on  all 
sides ;  a  term  applied  to  spectacles  having 
concavo-convex  glasses,  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  distinctness  of  objects 
viewed  obliquely,"  and  insists  that  he 
has  many  precedents  for  converting  tKe 
a^ective  into  a  plural  noun..  One  might 
question  whether  he  has  succeeded  in 
viewing  his  topics  "  on  all  sides,"  though 
we  believe  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to 
bis  having  given  many  "  oblique  glances." 
Our  author  is  both  an  earnest  man  and 
an  humorist.  He  has  sincere  and  pro- 
found convictions,  and  yet  most  fre- 
quently he  likes  to  play  with  his  subjects, 
as  a  kitten  does  with  a  ball  of  yam. 
There  is  a  tone  of  vivacity  in  all  he 
says,  but  not  so  much  as  to  obscure  the 
deep  and  serious  purpose  at  which  he 
aims.  His  power  of  illustration  is  an- 
nsually  fertile,  and  thongh  he  now  and 
then  descends  into  vnlgarisms  and  bad 
taste,  he  is  always  pertinent,  keen,  sar- 
castic, and  wide-awake.  The  Yankee 
term  "  smartness"  scarcely  describes  the 
character  of  much  of  his  wit,  which  has 


a  genuine  comic  vie  in  it,  reminding  us 
at  times  of  the  political  writings  of  Swift. 
Indeed,  one  may  pick  out  of  the  book 
not  a  few  sentences  that  would  be  taken, 
standing  alone,  for  Swift's.  But  it  is  only 
separate  sentences  that  recall  that  emi- 
nent master,  for  he  has  not  a  continuous 
power  in  this  line.  He  is  apt  to  fall  from 
It  into  mere  eccentricity  or  oddness. 

The  topics  treated  by  Dr.  Elder  are 
exceedingly  miscellaneous— enough  so  to 
give  his  book  the  appearance  of  a  hodge- 
podge; but  there  is  scarcely  one  on  which 
his  remarks  are  not  suggestive  of  thonght. 
Some  of  them  might  have  been  omitted 
without  ii\jury  to  the  permanent  value 
of  the  volume ;  and  we  are  not  sore  that 
the  "  Characters  and  Tales  "  alone  would 
not  have  made  a  better  book ;  but,  as  it 
is,  we  are  sure  that  the  reading  public 
will  welcome  a  second  book,  to  be  com- 
posed of  ethical  and  philosophical  Essays, 
which  the  doctor  promises  for  the  future. 

—  An  ambitious  volume  is  the  Com^ 
plete  Bncyclopedia  o/Music^  by  JonK  W. 
Moore,  of  Bellows  Falh«,  Vermont,  but 
one  that  was  greatly  needed,  and  does 
honor  to  the  industry  and  learning  of  the 
author.  It  is  a  dictionary  of  all  the 
leading  subjects,  terms,  and  men,  known 
to  music,  compiled  with  great  care  and 
patience,  and  covering  a  vast  reach  of 
topics.  The  technical  words  of  music, 
the  elementary  rales,  the  historical  inci- 
dents, and  the  biographies  of  persons 
illustrious  in  every  department  of  the 
art,  are  alphabetically  arranged,  and  lu- 
cidly treated,  and  with  a  fulness  and 
precision  of  detail  that  we  shall  look  for 
in  vain  elsewhere.  Mr.  Moore  has  spent 
seventeen  years,  as  he  informs  us,  in  the 
preparation  of  his  work ;  he  has  defined 
over  five  thousand  technical  terms ;  writ- 
ten the  biographies  of  more  than  four  • 
thousand  celebrated  performers  or  com- 
posers ;  he  has  given  directions  for  the 
use  of  all  known  musical  instraments; 
and  he  has  added  to  these  vast  labors 
some  two  hundred  short  but  important 
essays  on  the  scientific  principles  of  the 
art — on  counterpart,  thorough-bass,  mo- 
dulation, harmony,  composition,  ^.,  &c. 
Of  course,  he  has  fallen  into  some  errors 
in  the  execution  of  ao  comprehensive  a 
design;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  have 
found  such  parts  of  his  work  as  we  have 
had  occasion  to  oonsnlt,  remarkably  cor- 
rect. In  the  life  of  Mozart,  for  instance, 
he  says  that  he  was  taken  from  Paris  to 
Vienna,  by  order  of  his  sovereign,  the 
Prince -Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  which  is 
an*  evident  misprint  of  Vienna  for  Sslz* 
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bnrg.  He  also  says,  that,  while  compos- 
iDg  his  IdomeDo  at  Mimicb,  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  young  lady,  who  afterwards 
became  his  wife.  It  was  the  sister  of 
his  future  wife  with  whom  he  fell  in 
love,  and  by  whom  he  was  jilted.  These 
and  others,  however,  that  we  mifht  point 
out,  are  small  inaccuracies,  whicn  do  not 
materially  impair  the  solid  value  of  the 
work.  The  author  has  been  partly  as- 
sisted in  his  labor  by  John  8.  Dwight, 
and  Richard  Storrs  Willis,  who  are  among 
our  most  accompli»hed  and  sagacious 
critics,  and  whose  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  music  are  always  well  matured, 
and  worthy  of  attention. 

In  the  sketch  of  Grassini,  the  famous 
contralto — ^indeed,  the  first  female  con- 
tralto who  appeared  on  the  Italian  stage, 
and  well  known  as  a  favorite  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  who  carried  her  ftorn 
Milan  to  Paris — an  anecdote  is  told  not 
inappropriate  at  this  time.  She  had  a 
niece,  a  little  girl  of  Bologna,  whose  pa- 
rents tried  to  moke  her  a  singer,  but 
were  disappointed,  and  solicited  the  aid 
of  her  aunt.  Her  aunt  asked  her  to  sing, 
and,  when  the  timid  child  had  sung, 
said,  "  Dear  girl,  you  will  want  none  of 
my  assistance.  Those  who  called  your 
voice  a  contralto  were  ignorant  of  music. 
You  have  one  of  the  finest  sopranos  in 
the  world,  and  will  far  excel  me  as  a 
singer.  Take  courage,  my  love;  your 
throat  will  bring  you  a  shower  of  gold." 
The  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  for  the  name 
of  the  young  girl  was  Giulia  Grisi. 

—  It  is  an  affected  title  which  Mr.  Geo. 
W.  Bungay  has  given  to  his  book,  ^^  Off- 
hand Takings  and  Crayon  SketcTies^^^  but 
not  more  af^cted  than  the  contents.  It 
is  a  series  of  remarks  on  the  noticeable 
men  of  the  age,  be^nning  with  Daniel 
Webster,  and  ending  with  John  Mitchel, 
the  interval  being  filled  in  with  some 
fifty  or  sixty  other  individuals,  more  or 
less  prominent.  Included  in  the  list  are 
Abbott  Lawrence,  Dr.  Board  man,  P.  T. 
Bamum,  E.  P.  Whipple,  Moses  Grant, 
William  R.  Stacey,  Edward  Beecher, 
Peter  Oartwright,  Alfred  Bunn,  B.  P. 
Shillaber,  James  Gordon  Bennett,  Rev. 
Mr.  Wadsworth,  E.  L.  Snow,  Philip  S. 
White,  and  others  of  eaual  celebrity.  On 
what  principle  the  selection  was  made, 
does  not  appear ;  but  it  must  have  been 
a  most  comprehensive  one,  to  enable  the 
ingenious  author  to  make  such  a  long 
list  of  ^^  noticeables."  We  see  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  extend  it  to  a  dozen 
volumes.  There  are  Sam  Patch,  Solon 
Borland,  Ool.  George,  George  Ohristy, 


and  a  thousand  others,  waitiiu^  to  have 
iheir  biographies  written.  Mr.  Bangay 
has  a  quick  hand  at  the  work,  and  may 
devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  task 
he  has  begun.  As  everybody  with  him 
is  "justly-celebrated,''  "extraordinary," 
"splendid,"  "  eloquent,"  **  mighty,"  "  hap- 
pily constituted,"  &o.,  he  can  have  no 
difficulty  in  extendinff  his  labors  to  the 
crack  of  doom.  In  the  midst  of  his  al- 
most universal  admirations,  however,  he 
does  not  confess  to  any  love  of  men  who 
are  in  favor  of  slavery ;  and  he  adminis-  • 
ters  many  a  caustic  rebuke  to  those  who 
fail  to  "  give  in  their  testimony  "  against 
the  South.  We  are  afraid  that  in  some 
of  his  future  volumes,  Mr.  Bungay's  fa- 
vorite mode  of  comparison  may  M\ 
short ;  for,  as  we  have  already  the  ^  Can- 
ning of  America,"  the  "O'Oonnell  of 
America,"  the  "  Brougham  of  America," 
&c.,  and  as  the  great  men  on  this  side  are 
so  numerous,  he  may  get  into  perplexity 
in  finding  further  parallels.  Let  ns  hope 
for  the  best,  however,  and  put  confidence 
in  genius. 

—  A  little  work,  entitled  TKe  Youth 
of  Jefferson,  is  full  of  lively  character- 
izations and  dialogues.  It  purports  to 
be  a  record  of  certain  college  scrapes  at 
Williamsburg,  in  Virginia,  in  the  year 
1764,  found^  upon  the  earlier  letters  of 
Jefferson,  and  is  executed  with  skill  and 
humor.  The  author  has  a  keen  sense  for 
the  grotesque  and  amusing;  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  two  hundred  short 
pages,  gives  us  many  a  laugh.  The  main 
incident,  in  which  a  young  lady  person- 
ates the  young  man  to  her  own  lover, 
without  being  detected,  is  wholly  im- 
probable, and  the  character  are  more 
merry  over  their  talk  than  the  real  wit 
of  it  sometimes  warrants ;  butj  on  the 
whole,  the  story  is  well  told — is  jovial, 
sustained,  and  captivating — which  is  all 
that  the  reader  cares  for.  Our  great 
philosopher  and  statesman  figures  in  a 
somewhat  new  light,  but  one  which  does 
no  great  violence  to  the  traditions  of  his 
earlier  days. 

— ^Mrs.  Oakes  Smtth,  who  has  achieved 
distinction  as  a  poet,  prose  writer,  and 
lecturer,  and  no  less  as  a  woman  of  in- 
dependent and  free  t<hought  on  various 
subjects  of  public  interest,  has  condensed 
her  sentiments  into  a  little  romance, 
called  Bertha  and  Lily^  which  the  reader 
will  find  a  candid  and  plain-speaking 
book.  It  touches  the  question  of  Wo- 
man's Rights  with  a  firm  hand — more 
firm,  some  will  say,  than  delicate — and 
on  other  matters  is  not  over  reticent. 
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But  it  18  as  a  romance  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  it,  io  which  character  we  have 
not  been  impressed  by  its  merits.  Mrs. 
Smith  has  poetic  sensibility,  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  die  safFerings  of  her  sex,  and 
she  writes  with  great  earnestness;  but 
as  an  artist  she  is  deficient.  She  wants 
unity  in  the  structure  of  her  plots,  and 
simplicity  in  everything.  Her  characters 
are  generally  too  hiffh  strung,  and  would 
be  better  with  a  little  more  common 
sense.  In  the  use  of  language,  too,  she 
is  inflated.  Instead  of  saying  that  *4t 
snowed,"  or  that  "snow  covered  the 
ground,"  she  says,  "  The  earth  assumed 
its  ermine  mande;"  and  this  is  charac- 
teristic of  many  of  her  descriptions.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  proper  to  add,  that 
she  writes  with  such  evident  sincerity 
of  conviction,  that  it  is  impossible  not 
to  get  interested  in  her  stories.  With 
more  care,  however,  and  writing  for  the 
sake  of  art,  not  for  the  sake  of  some 
moral  or  social  i»m,  she  would  be  vastly 
more  agreeable. 

— ^The  title,  j^otes  of  a  Theological 
Student^  which  Mr.  James  Mason  Hop- 
put  has  given  to  his  little  book,  does  not 
fairly  represent  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tents. They  might  as  well  have  been 
called  notes  of  any  other  kind  of  student 
or  traveUer,  for  they  are  not  theolo^oal, 
thou^  a  deep  vein  of  piety  runs  through 
them.  The  work  consists  of  a  series  of 
descriptions  and  remarks,  suggested  by  a 
brief  sojourn  in  different  parts  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  embraces  such  various 
topics  as  the  Home  of  Luther,  Schiller's 
Oottage,  the  Hartz  Mountains,  German 
Music,  Parnassus,  the  Greek  Ideal,  Beth- 
lehem, the  Study  of  the  Bible,  &c. 
These  essays  are  pleasingly  and  grace- 
fully written^  and  exhibit  no  little  origi- 
nality of  thought. 

— Pbofbssor  Kokppen,  of  Franklin  and 
Marshall  College,  in  Pennsylvania,  has  at 
last  completed  his  work  on  The  World 
of  the  Middle  Agee — a  work  of  vast  re- 
search and  high  utility.  It  is  a  histori- 
cal geography  of  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ages,  with  accounts,  also,  of  the 
origin  and  development,  the  institutions 
and  literature,  the  manners  and  customs, 
of  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  Western 
Asia,  and  North  Africa,  from  the  close 
of  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth centuries.  No  other  work  that 
we  remember  covers  precisely  the  same 
ground.  There  have  been  several  geo- 
graphies of  the  ancient  world,  such  as 
those  of  Oellarius,  Danville,  Heeren,  &c., 
and  there  have  been  media) val  atlases 
in  Germany  and  France,  but  no  general 


and  comprehensive  geography  of  the 
mediffival  times  like  this  of  Professor 
Koeppen,  which  gives  us  not  only  accu- 
rate maps  of  the  nations  at  six  different 
periods  of  their  existence,  but  carefully 
prepared  and  luminous  letterpress  illus- 
trations of  their  history.  The  care,  re- 
search, and  fidelity  with  which  the  whole 
has  been  executed  is  remarkable. 

The  utility  of  such  a  work  every  stu- 
dent of  history,  literature,  jurisprudence, 
and  even  science,  must  appreciate.  It 
was  in  Europe,  during  the  middle  ages, 
that  the  foundations  of  our  modern  civil- 
ization were  laid,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
comprehend  thoroughly  the  institutions 
and  manners  of  the  present,  without  an 
intimate  acouaintance  with  that  part  of 
the  past.  How  impossible  is  it  to  read 
Gibbon,  Hallam,  Guizot,  or  the  early 
chroniclers,  intelligently,  without  a  good 
map,  and  a  carefhl' digest  of  contempora- 
neous events.  Now  this  work  of  Pro- 
fessor Koeppen  supplies  botii  wants ;  it 
presents  the  map  and  also  the  digest; 
and  any  student,  with  this  work  in  his 
hand,  will  be  able  to  comprehend  the 
movements  of  the  period  with  half  the 
labor  that  was  formerlv  required. 

The  parts  of  tlie  book  relating  to  East- 
em  Europe  and  Asia,  are  drawn  from  the 
Professor's  personal  observation  and  tra- 
vels, and  are  particularly  valuable.  But 
another  advantage  of  his  volume  is,  that 
it  gives  due  prominence  to  the  Scandina- 
vian and  Sclavonic  races,  which  have  been 
hitherto  overlooked,  while  he  has  en- 
livened the  dry  details  of  geography  and 
history  by  sketches  of  persons,  institu- 
tions, religion,  language,  literature,  <Scc. 
Every  statement  is  verified  by  ample 
authority,  and  a  most  copious  index  puts 
every  part  of  the  volume  at  once  into  the 
reader's  possession. 

Bepbints. — The  fine  uniform  edition 
of  the  British  poets,  edited  with  so  much 
care  and  ability  by  'Professor  Ohilds 
of  Cambridge,  and  for  copies  of  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Evans  and  Dickerson, 
of  this  city,  comprises  among  its  latest 
issues  the  |)oems  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt, 
the  poems  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the 
poems  of  Thomas  Campbell.  The  two 
former  are  among  the  rarest  of  the  old 
English  writers,  and  though  once  the 
most  fashionable  poems  of  ^e  day,  have 
since  fallen  into  obscurity.  But  they 
possess  a  kind  of  perennial  interest  in 
their  relations  to  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced,  if  not  in  their  intrinsic 
merits.  It  would  seem  that  the  poetic 
genius  of  Uie  earlier  part  of  the  sixteenth 
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oentnry  was  almost  exdusively  in  the 
amatory  vein,  for  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  songs,  sonnets,  odes, 
rondeanx,  lines,  <Sco.,  of  both  Wyatt  and 
Surrey  are  expressive  of  some  phase  of 
the  tender  passion — either  despair,  com- 
plaint, hope,  or  triumph.  The  titles  of 
them  run  in  this  wise : — "The  lover  for 
shamefastness  hideth  his  desire  in  his 
faithful  heart ;"  "  The  lover  describeth 
his  being  stricken  at  the  sight  of  his 
love ;"  "  The  wavering  lover  willetli  and 
dreadeth  to  move  his  desire;"  "The 
lover  compareth  his  state  to  a  ship  in 
perilous  storm,  tossed  on  the  sea;"  "The 
deserted  lover  consoleth  himself  with 
remembrance  that  all  women  are  by 
nature  fickle ;"  "  The  lover  praiseth  the 
beauty  of  his  lady's  hand ;"  "  The  lover 
prayeth  Venus  to  conduct  him  to  the 
desired  haven."  Nor  are  the  poems  less 
quaint  or  chivalric  than  Uieir  titles, 
while  man;;  of  them  possess  a  strikinff 
natural  grace  and  beauty.  A  historicid 
interest  is  moreover  attached  to  those  of 
Surrey,  in  that  he  is  accredited  to  have 
greatly  improved  English  versification, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  to  introduce 
blank  verse  into  the  English  language. 
IBQs  changes  in  the  old  versification  was 
the  regulation  of  the  value  of  syllables 
by  accent  and  not  by  quantity,  and  the 
limitation  of  heroic  verse  to  ten  syllables, 
divided  into  five  equal  Iambic  feet,  with 
the  further  refinement  of  breaking  the 
line  into  pauses.  This  example  has  since 
been  followed  by  all  standard  writers, 
which  is  the  best  proof  of  its  correctness. 
Of  Campbell's  poems  we  need  not  speak, 
as  they  are  well  known  to  all  readers  of 
poetry.  We  may  observe,  however,  that 
the  edition  before  us  is  enriched  by  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  written  by  the 
Rev.  W.  A.  Hill,  who  married  the 
favorite  niece  of  the  poet,  and  was  con- 
sequently familiar  witn  his  domestic  life 
and  character.  It  opens  with  a  bio- 
graphical sketch*  from  Oampbell's  own 
pen,  which  adds,  however,  very  little  to 
the  ktLowledge  of  him  we  have  gained 
from  other  sources. 

— ^Mr.  Redfield  has  rendered  the  read- 
ing public  an  essential  service  by  the 
publication  of  the  j^oetee  Ambrosianm 
articles  complete  from  Blackwood's  Ma- 
gazine; for  the  present  generation  of 
writers  are  gradually  falling  into  such  a 
•delicate  style  of  refined  voluptuousness, 
that  the  good,  strong  and  healthy  coarse- 
ness of  these  famous  papers  will  have  an 
invigorating  influence  upon  the  impaired 
digestion  of  our  reading  people.  Such 
writing  as  abounds  in  the  Noetes  would 


not  be  tolerated  now.  An  author  who 
should  make  use  of  such  a  language  to- 
wards his  contemporaries  now-a-days, 
would  be  hooted  from  society.  It  is  no 
longer  the  custom,  except  in  Congress,  for 
gentlemen  to  call  each  other  liars,  knaves, 
lools,  idiots,  imbeciles,  donkeys,  asses,  hy- 
pocrites, and  80  on;  yet  such  are  the 
epithets  which  the  Nactes  men,  Wilson, 
Lockhart,  Maginn,  &c.,  were  in  the  habit 
of  hurling  at  the  heads  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  their  contemporaries  with  whom 
they  had  any  political  differences.  But  the 
epithets  lose  one-half  their  force  when  we 
see  what  kind  of  language  they  nsed  to- 
wards each  other  in  their  playAil  moods, 
and  how  rouehly  they  dandled  their  favo- 
rites. The  omy  person  who  is  treated  with 
deference  and  respect  in  the  i\r<7c^  was  the 
most  worthless  rascal  of  the  day,  and  the 
meanest  monarch  that  has  sat  upon  the 
English  throne.  Him  they  delighted  to 
call  ''the  first  gentleman  of  Europe," 
and,  in  their  drunken  riots  never  assailed 
him  with  a  loose  joke.  But  the  Noct€9 
men  were  tones,  and  tories  are  by  nature 
toadies.  The  yotmg  readers,  to  whom 
the  Noetes  are  a  tradition,  we  imagine, 
will  open  their  eyes  with  astonishment 
at  the  reeking  blackguardism,  the  gross 
personalities,  the  cursing,  irreverence, 
nastiness  and  coarseness  which  pervades 
these  famous  pages.  But,  amon^  these 
coarsenesses  will  be  found  great  wit,  bril- 
liant thoughts,  sagacious  criticisms,  pro- 
found learning,  and  an  immense  literary 
power  which  riots  in  extravagance 
from  mere  excess  of  animal  spirits. 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  NbcteSj  every  one  must,  or  at 
least  should,  admire  the  boldness,  the 
conrage.  the  power  and  the  humor  with 
which  the  sentiments  are  uttered.  The 
criddsm  on  men  and  literature  of 
the  present  time  is  a  mere  imbecile 
whine  compared  with  the  style  of  ex- 

Eression  indulged  in  by  Kit  North  and 
is  compeers.  He  was  himself  the  jolliest 
and  most  genial  of  the  set,  Maginn  was 
the  wittiest,  most  learned  and  most  reck- 
less, and  Lockhart  the  most  savage  and 
revengeful.  Professor  Wilson  told  N.  l\ 
Willis  Uiat  Lockhart  wrote  the  first 
number,  and  that  he,  Wilson,  wrote  the 
remainder.  The  rollicking  Irish  songs, 
which  reek  of  whisky  and  tobacco,  were 
mostly  the  production  of  Maginn.  One  can 
hardly  believe  that  the  sedate  and  severe 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  could  have  written 
the  trenchant  coarseness  of  the  first 
Nodes,  but  its  savage  severity  is  like 
him. 
The  volumes  are  encumbered  by  a 
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good  many  nncalled  for  platitudes  by  the 
editor,  in  the  shape  of  notes,  which  will 
be  rather  anDoyiiig  to  the  reader.  One 
does  not  like  to  have  his  attention  arrest- 
ed, and  his  eye  directed  to  a  foot-note,  to 
be  informed  that  "  Ebony  is  a  pnn  npon 
the  name  of  Blackwood,"  because  all 
readers  may  be  supposed  to  have  suf- 
ficient intelligence  to  surmise  that  such 
is  the  fact,  though  there  does  not  happen 
to  be  any  pun  in  the  case.  Neither  is  it 
at  all  necessary  to  a  proper  comprehen- 
sion of  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  the 
text,  to  be  informed  what  Dr.  Mackenzie 
thinks  of  this  man  or.  that ;  an  allusion 
to  Lord  Byron's  tragedy  of  Sa^danor 
paluSy  elicits  a  foot-note  from  Dr.  M.io- 
kenzie,  informing  us  that  he  regards  the 
first  act  of  that  tragedy  as  worth  all  the 
dramatic  literature^of  modern  times — an 
opinion  which  may  be  sound  or  not,  as 
the  reader  chooses,  but  which  has  no 
bearing  whatever  on  the  text.  When- 
ever a  name  occurs,  Byron's  for  instance, 
the  obliging  editor  informs  us  who  that 
person  was,  what  he  thinks  of  his  works, 
where  he  was  bom,  and  where  he  died, 
dec.  If  the  Nocte»  had  been  edited  by 
Dr.  Mackenzie  for  popular  reading  in 
Timbuctoo,  his  notes,  or  at  least  some  of 
them,  might  have  been  necessary  to 
elucidate  the  text,  but  there  are  few 
English  readers  who  wiH  be  the  wiser 
for  any  light  he  has  thrown  upon  his 
author.  However,  there  may  be  some 
readers  who  require  such  enlightenment 
as  the  editor  smords  them  ;  but  the  ma- 
jority, we  imagine,  after  reading  the  first 
nve  or  six  notes,  wiU  not  be  at  the  trouble 
of  reading  any  more. 

—  The  Appletons  have  reprinted 
Katherins  Ashton^  a  beautiful  domestic 
novel,  by  the  accomplished  authoress  of 
Amy  Herbert^  &c. 

English. — Next  to  Alexander  Smith, 
the  most  successful  young  poet  of  En- 
gland is  un Questionably  Gebald  Mabset. 
His  Ballad  of  Babe  ChristaM^  with 
other  lyrical  poems^  have  not  burst 
upon  the  world  with  the  splendor  of 
Smith's  Life  Drama^  but  it  has  created 
some  sensation,  which,  in  these  days  of 
rhymesters,  is  a  success.  Massey,  it 
seems,  is  the  son  of  a  poor  canal  boat- 
man, and  first  worked  in  a  factory,  and 
then  became  an  errand-boy.  While 
acting  in  the  latter  capacity  he  formed 
an  indirect  connection  with  a  poor  man^s 
newspaper,  and  wrote  articles  of  merit. 
But  ne  lost  his  place  as  errand-boy  in 
consequenoQ  of  setting  up  and  burning 


candles,  to  write  editorial  sby.  He  tells 
the  story  of  his  life  in  a  modest  and 
touching  preface  to  the  poems.  That  he 
is  a  real  poet,  no  one  can  doubt  who 
reads  his  verses,  though  they  are  often 
marred  by  the  faults  of  immaturity,  and 
the  imitation  of  bad  models.  He  is  apt 
to  fall  into  that  inflation  and  extra- 
vagance which  too  many  of  the 
young  English  writers  have  mistaken 
for  force.  His  subjects,  however,  are  of 
a  quiet  domestic  nature,  and  almost  in- 
variably please.  An  American  edition 
of  MasseVs  poems  will  shortly  be  issued 
by  J.  0.  Derby,  containing  several  origi- 
nal poems  which  have  not  been  pub- 
lished in  London.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
best  manner,  we  extract  the  following 
stanzas,  which  are  the  introduction  to  the 
principal  poem  of  the  volume : 

When  DanftA  Earth  barea  aU  her  charmi, 
And  gives  the  God  h$r  perfect  flower, 
Who,  in  the  fonihine'B  golden  ihover, 

Leaps  warm  into  her  amorous  arms.: 

When  bods  are  borsting  on  the  briar, 
And  all  the  kindled  greenery  c^ows, 
And  life  hath  richest  orerflows, 

And  morning  fields  are  fringed  with  fire : 

When  young  Bfaids  feel  Lore  stir  i*  the  blood. 
And  wanton  with  the  kissing  leares 
And  branches,  and  the  quick  sap  heaves, 

And  dances  to  a  ripen'd  flood ; 

Till,  blown  to  its  hidden  heart  with  sighs. 
Love's  red  rose  bums  i*  the  cheek  so  dear, 
And,  as  sea-Jewels  upward  peer. 

Love-thoughts  melt  through  their  swimming  «yM : 

When  Beauty  walks  in  bravest  dress. 

And,  fed  with  April's  mellow  showers, 

The  earth  laughs  out  with  sweet  May-flowers, 

That  flush  for  very  happiness : 

And  Spider-Puck  such  wonder  weaves 
0'  nights,  and  nooks  of  greening  i^oom 
Are  rich  wkh  violets  that  bloom 

In  the  cool  dark  of  dewy  leaves : 

When  Ho&e-buds  drink  the  flery  wine 

Of  Dawn,  with  crimson  stains  i'  the  mouth, 
All  thirstily  as  yearning  Touth 

From  Love*s  hand  drinks  the  draught  divine ; 

And  honey'd  plots  are  drowsed  with  Bees : 
And  Larks  rain  music  by  the  shower, 
While  ringing,  singing  hoar  by  hour, 

Bong  like  a  Spirit  sits  i'  the  Trees! 

When  fsinting  hearts  forget  their  fean, 
And  in  the  poorest  Ufe's  salt  cup 
Some  rare  wine  runs,  and  Ilope  buQds  op 

Her  rainbow  over  Memory's  tears ! 
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It  fdl  upon  a  merry  May  mom, 

r  the  perfect  prime  of  that  iweet  time 
When  daisiei  whiten,  woodbines  climb— 

The  dear  babe  Ghristabel  waa  bom. 

—  LoBD  Kahon  has  oompleted  Uie 
Eistorf/  of  England^  on  which  he  has 
heen  engi^^  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  comprises  the  period  from  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  in  1718,  to  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  in  1788,  just  seventy  years. 
The  final  or  seventh  volume,  embraces 
1780— -1788.  This  period  is  not  the  most 
remarkable  in  the  annals  of  England,  bnt 
as  it  includes  the  American  war,  it  is 
especially  interesting  to  us  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  We  need  not  say  that 
it  hns  been  treated  with  candor,  industry 
and  research.  Lord  Mahon  is  not  a  bril- 
liant rhetorician,  like  Macaulay,  nor  a 
profound  generalizer,  like  Onizot,  nor  an 
eloquent  and  declamatory  narrator,  like 
Bancroft.  He  gives  us  no  such  original 
views  as  we  find  in  Thierry,  nor  does  he 
paint  such  striking  and  impressive  pic- 
tures as  Michelet;  but  he  is  faithful, 
honest,  amiable,  and  eager  to  acquire 
and  state  the  truth.  He  is  singularly 
free  from  historical  biases,  and  though, 
like  every  other  writer,  he  has  some  pre- 
conceived theories,  he  can  scarcely  be 
accused  of  any  willful  partiality.  In  his 
judgments,  indeed,  he  is  often  too  lenient, 
failing  to  deal  that  rigorous  justice 
always  which  the  offences  of  great  per- 
sonages demand,  and  allowing  the  guilty 
to  escape  the  sentences  of  the  Nemesis 
which  ought  to  preside  over  history. 
He  is  a  professed  conservative,  but  ar. 
the  same  time,  his  tone  is  liberal  and 
independent. 

The  last  volume  includes  in  its  subjects 
the  Qordon  riots  in  England,  the  Pro- 
testant agitation,  the  conque«»t  of  India, 
and  the  latter  part  of  the  war  for  inde- 
pendence in  the  United  States;  and 
among  the  characters  described  or  allu- 
ded to,  are  those  of  Washington,  Grat- 
tan,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  William 
Wilberforce,  Thomas  Grenville,  Lord 
Rockingham,  and  others  of  equal  note. 
He  is  severe  upon  Rockingham,  com- 
pared with  the  fine  eulogy  of  Macaulay, 
in  one  of  his  essays,  and  he  even  ques- 
tions the  perfect  justice  of  Washington, 
in  the  execution  of  Andr6.  As  this  last 
criticism  is  like  to  excite  some  attention, 
we  extract  it,  as  a  moderate  English- 
man's view  of  the  only  assailable  point 
in  the  career  of  our  great  man. 
After  detailing  all  the  incidents  of 
Andre's  offence  and  capture,  and  de- 
scribing the  efforts  made  to  influence 


Washington's  mind  in  his  favor,  he 
enters  upon  the  following  critical  dis- 
cussiop  of  the  case  : — 

**  Fint,  then,  had  Waahington  any  ^od  ground 
for  relying  on  the  Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Inquiry  f 
Of  whom  did  that  Court  consist?  As  we  hare  al- 
ready seen,  of  twelre  American,  and  of  two  Kuro- 
pean  fleld-olScers.  Now,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  American  Generals,  at  that  time,  were,  for 
the  most  part,  wholly  destitute  of  the  adrantage  of 
a  liberal  education.  They  were  men  drawn  ft*om 
the  plough-handle,  or  f^om  the  shop-board,  at  their 
country's  call.  Greene  himself,  the  President  of  the 
tribunal,  had  been  a  blacksmith  by  trade.  These 
humble  arocatlons  afford  no  reason  why  iuch  men 
might  not  always  do  their  duty  as  became  them  in 
the  field;  why  they  should  not  sometimes  acquire 
and  display  military  skill ;  why,  at  the  present  day, 
their  names  should  not  be  held  in  high  honor  by 
their  countrymen.  But  they  do  afford  a  reason,  and 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  strong  one,  why  such  men, 
haying  no  light  of  study  to  guide  them,  baring 
nerer  probably  so  much  as  heard  the  names  of 
Vattel  or  Puffendorf,  could  be  no  fit  Judges  on  any 
nice  or  doubtf\il  point  of  national  law.  And  by 
whom  had  they  been  assisted?  By  Lafayette, 
who,  though  for  some  years  a  trans- Atlantic  Gene- 
ral, n-aa  still  only  a  youth  of  twenty-three,  and  who, 
as  he  tells  us,  had  learnt  little  or  nothing  at  his 
college.  By  Steuben,  who  had  undoubtedly  great 
knowledge'  and  experience,  bnt  who,  speaking  no 
English,  while  his  colleagues  spoke  no  French,  waa 
unable  to  discuss  any  controyerted  question  with 
them. 

**  It  follows,  then,  that  the  yerdict  of  such  a  tribu- 
nal ought  to  have  no  weight  In  such  a  case ;  and 
that  Washington,  far  from  relying  npon  it,  was 
bound  either  to  refer  the  question  to  such  men  as 
Knypausen  and  Rochambeau,  adjoining  with  them 
perhaps  Steuben;  or  to  ponder  and  decide  it  for 
himself.  Had  he  considered  it  with  his  usual  calmness 
and  clear  good  sense,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  that, 
with  all  the  circumstances  so  utterly  unlike,  he 
should  have  pronounced  the  case  of  Andr6  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  a  common  spy.  And  waiving  for 
the  present  the  disputed  pomt  as  to  the  flag  of  truce, 
it  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that  when  Andr^  was  ar- 
i*ested,  he  was  travelling  unier  the  protection  of  a 
pass  which  Arnold,  as  the  commonder  of  the  West 
Point  district,  had  a  right  to  give.  The  Americans 
contend  that  this  right  was  forfeited,  or  rendered  of 
no  effect,  by  Arnold's  treacherous  designs.  Yet 
how  hard  to  reconcile  such  a  distinction  with 
plighted  faith  and  public  law  !  How  can  we  draw 
the  line,  and  say  at  what  precise  point  the  passes 
are  to  grow  invalid — whether,  when  the  treachery 
is  in  progress  of  execution,  or  when  only  matured 
In  the  mind,  or  when  the  roind  is  still  wavering  upon 
it?  In  short,  how  loose  and  slippery  becomes  the 
ground,  if  once  we  forsake  the  settled  principle  of 
recognizing  the  safe-conducts  granted  by  adequate 
authority,  if  once  we  stray  forth  in  quest  of  secret 
motives  and  designs  I 

"It  has,  indeed, been  asserted  that  *  Washington 
signed  the  order  for  Andre's  death  with  great  reluc- 
tance; but  the  army  were  dissatisfied,  and  de- 
manded the  sacrifice.'  This  assertion,  however, 
rests  on  no  sufficient  evidence;  and  were  it  mort 
fully  established,  would  not  relieve  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  from  hislegitimate  responsibility.  Nor  can 
the  inflexibility  of  Waahington,  to  both  awarding 
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4««tti  to  Andr4,  and  denying  him  the  Imat  consola- 
tion and  relief  he  sought— to  die  the  death  of  a 
•oldier— be  vindicated,  as  I  cooceivef  hy  any  sup- 
posed necessity,  at  that  time,  of  a  serere  example. 
Had  Arnold,  indeed,  or  any  American  taking  part 
with  Arnold,  been  in  question,  that  motire  might, 
no  doubt,  hare  Justly  carried  considerable  weight. 
But  what  end  could  Washington  hope  to  eifect  by 
eren  the  utmost  extremity  of  rigor  against  Andr^f 
Let  another  most  gallant  and  accomplished  soldier 
answer  for  me.  *Ut.  Washington,*  says  Sir  Heniy 
Clinton,  in  his  Memoirs,  *  could  not  be  Insensible 
that  the  example,  though  erer  so  terrible  and  igno- 
minious, would  nerer  deter  a  British  officer  from 
treading  in  the  same  8t^)S,  whenerer  the  serrlce  of 
his  country  should  require  his  exposing  himself  to 
the  like  danger  in  such  a  war.* 

"  It  behores  us,  no  doubt,  to  p<mder  rererently, 
ere  we  attempt  to  cast  any  censure  on  a  man  so 
▼Irtuous  as  Waahington.  T^  none  of  his  warmest 
panegyrists  can  assert,  though  they  sometimes  im- 
ply, that  his  character  was  wholly  faultless ;  and 
here,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are  upon  its  faulty  point. 
He  had,  as  his  Mends  assure  us,  by  nature  strong 
and  most  angry  passions ;  these  he  had  curbed  and 
quelled  hj  m  resolute  exertion  of  his  will,  but  he 
did  not  always  prerent  them  firom  hardening 
into  sternness.  Of  this  we  may  observe  some  indi- 
cations here  and  there  in  his  private  corres- 
pondence, as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the 
suicides  at  Boston.  But  such  indications  are  con- 
fined to  words,  and  addressed  only  to  his  familiar 
fHends.  Here,  on  the  contrary,  the  fault  appears 
in  action.  Here  it  gave  rise  to  what,  unless  I  greatly 
deceive  myseU;  the  intelligent  classes  of  his  country- 
men will,  ere  long,  Join  ours  in  condemning — the 
death-warrant  of  Andr6;  certainly  by  far  the 
greatest,  and  perhaps  the  only  blot  In  his  most  noble 


We  have  no  space,  nor,  if  we  had 
space,  have  we  the  disposition,  to  discuss 
the  question  which  is  here  raised,  pre- 
ferring to  leave  it  to  the  biographers  of 
Washington,  and  to  the  historians  of  the 
country,  especiallv  to  Bancroft,  who  must 
soon,  in  tho  regular  course  of  his  labors, 
approach  this  point,  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  general.  But  we 
will  remark,  that  the  grounds  on  which 
Mahon  criticises  the  Court  of  Inquiry 
which  condemned  Andr6,  seem  to  us  en- 
tirely superficial  and  impertinent.  It  is 
true  that  several  of  the  officers  that  cons- 
tituted the  board  were  taken  from  the 
plough  or  the  shop,  that  they  were  not 
men  c^  "liberal  education,"  that  they 
had  nb.er  read  Vattel  or  Puffendorf,  and 
that  they  were  guided  in  their  decision 
by  their  naked- sense  of  justice  and  right. 
But  we  do  not  see  that  they  were  any 
the  less  qualified  on  that  account  to  de- 
termine the  case  according  to  tho  evi- 
<lence.  It  was  simply  a  question  whether 
Andr6  was  a  spy,  and  that  once  deter- 
mined, the  application  of  the  laws  of 
war  was  inevitable.  Besides,  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  court  were  not  taken  from 


the  shop  or  the  plough,  for  some  of  them 
were  men  well  read  in  the  military  art. 
Greene,  who  presided,  though  a  self-edu- 
cated man,  was  thoroughly  instructed  in 
his  business.  Lafayette  was  young,  but 
may  be  presumed  to  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  laws  of  nations.  Steuben, 
though  he  spoke  no  English,  had  good 
interpreters  by  his  side;  Lord  Sterling 
was  a  veteran;  and,  to  say  nothing  of 
Clinton^nox,  and  Paterson,  Hamilton, 
whom  Washington  oonsnlted  on  all  im- 
portant points,  and  may  be  presumed 
to  have  been  consulted  on  this,  was 
as  sagacious  and  profQund  a  counsel- 
lor as  he  could  have  chosen.  There  is, 
moreover,  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Washington  did  not  refer  the  matter 
to  Rochambeau,  who  was  not  distant, 
and  whose  opinion  he  would  naturally 
be  solicitous  to  obtain.  But  whether  he 
did  or  not,  he  was  clear  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  was 
right.  It  had  framed  its  sentence  ac- 
cording to  the  facts  that  Andr6  was  taken 
in  citizen^s  dress,  bearing  upon  his  person 
documentary  evidence  of  a  conspiracy, 
which,  if  it  had  been  carried  into  effect, 
would  have  prostrated  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can liberty  for  years.  He  came  before 
them  as  an  ordinary  spy,  and  as  such  he 
was  condemned.  The  pass  of  the  Amer- 
ican general,  bearing  the  name  of  one 
Anderson,  could  harSy  be  construed  into 
a  protection  for  a  British  general  officer 
whose  name  was  Andr6.  Washington, 
with  all  his  passions,  was  most  remark- 
able for  his  moderation  and  justice,  and 
this  event  will  not  tarnish  his  fame  in 
that  respect  with  impartial  posterity. 
We  mav  lament  the  sad  fate  of  the 
youthful  and  accomplished  major,  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  it  was  one  he 
brought  upon  himself,  by  engaging  in  a 
nefarious  plot. 

The  most  interesting  chapter  in  Lord 
Mahon^s  volume  relates  to  the  life  and 
manners  of  the  eighteenth  century,  where 
the  writer  is  at  home,  and  paints  a  pic- 
ture not  at  all  flattering  to  the  virtues  of 
his  ancestors.  The  highway  robberies, 
the  gambling,  the  dissipation,  and  the 
indecency  of  the  period,  are  illustrated 
by  extracts  from  contemporary  chro- 
nicles, which  force  us  to  congratulate 
ourselves,  as  we  read  them,  that  we  have 
reached  a  better  era,  and  serve  to  con- 
vince us  that  there  is  an  unmistakable 
progress  in  human  affairs. 

—  The  London  AtJieruBfAn^  which  pre- 
tends to  considerable  authority  in  mat- 
ters of  art,  says  that  "  Lentae's  statue  of 
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Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Monmotith, 
will  be  shortly  exhibited  at  Brussels.  It 
is  at  present  in  the  scolptor^s  studio  at 
Berlin."  This  would  be  an  interesting 
bit  of  intelligence,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  artist's  name  is  Leutae,  not  Lentze ; 
that  his  work  is  a  picture,  not  a  statue ; 
that  he  is  a  painter,  not  a  sculptor,  and 
that  his  studio  is  at  DUsseldorf,  not  Ber- 
lin. Besides,  it  will  be  first  exhibited  in 
the  United  States,  and  not  at  Brussels. 

—  A  gossipping  volume  has  been  put 
forth,  by  a  Mr.  P.  G.  Patmobx,  under  the 
name  of  Jfy  Friends  and  Acquaintances, 
consisting,  as  the  second  title  informs  us, 
of  "  memorials,  mind-portraits,  and  per- 
sonal recollections  of  deceased  celebrities 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  with  selections 
from  their  unpublished  letters.^'  A  great 
deal  of  the  book  is  trivial  and  uninterest- 
ing, and  none  of  it  very  original,  but  the 
writer  announces,  in  the  course  of  it, 
that  he  is  in  possession  of  an  unpublished 
drama  by  Oharles  Lamb,  and  in  the  lat- 
ter part  are  certahi  dramatic  sketches 
which  Mr.  Patmore  ascribes  to  Sheridan. 
Among  the  persons  who  figure  in  his 
pages  are  Haizlitt,  Lamb,  Plamer  Ward, 
the  Smiths,  Horace  and  James,  the 
Oountess  of  Blessington,  Count  d'Orsay, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  Thomas  Campbell.  The 
latter  he  accuses  of  not  having  writt.en 
the  life  of  Mrs.  Siddons  to  which  his 
name  is  aflSxed,  but  the  publisher  of  the 
work  gives  a  peremptory  denial  of  this 
charge.  He  also  accuses  D'Orsay  of  not 
paying  his  tradesman's  bills,  but  this,  too, 
has  been  as  peremptorily  denied.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  a  worthless  publication, 
evidently  got  op  as  a  speculation.  Here 
is  a  sketch  of  Hazlitt's  mode  of  life,  how- 
ever, which  is  not  without  interest  to  the 
admirers  of  that  fine  essayist: 

"  Haslitt  oBuaUy  rose  at  from  one  to  two  o'clock  In 
the  day— scarcely  erer  before  twelre ;  and  if  he  had 
no  work  In  hand,  he  would  fit  oyer  his  breakfast  (of 
excesslrely  strong  blade  tea,  and  a  toasted  French 
roll)  till  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon— silent,  motion- 
less, and  self-absorbed,  as  a  Turk  orer  his  opium- 
pouch  ;  for  tea  served  him  precisely  in  this  capacity. 
It  was  the  only  stimulant  he  ever  took,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  only  luxury ;  the  delicate  state  of  his 


digestire  organs  prerented  him  from  tasting  any 
fermented  liquors,  or  touching  any  food  but  beef  and 
mutton,  or  poultry  and  game,  dressed  with  perfect 
plainness.  He  nerer  touched  any  but  blaek  tea,  and 
was  rery  particular  about  the  quality  of  that,  always 
using  the  most  ezpensire  that  could  be  got :  and  he 
used,  when  living  alone,  to  consume  nearly  a  pound 
in  a  week.  A  cup  of  Ilaslitt's  tea  (if  you  hsppencd 
to  come  in  for  the  first  brewage  of  it)  was  a  peculiar 
thing;  I  have  never  tasted  anything  like  it.  He 
always  made  it  himself;  half-filling  the  teapot  with 
tea,  pouring  the  boiling  water  on  it,  and  then  almost 
Immediately  pouring  it  out;  using  with  it  a  great 
quantity  of  sugar  and  cream. 

**To  Judge  from  its  occasional  eflbct  upon  myself, 
I  should  say  that  the  quantity  HasUtt  drank  of  this 
tea  produced,  ultimately,  a  most  ix^nrious  effect  upon 
him ;  and  in  an  probability  hastened  his  death,  which 
took  place  f^om  disease  of  the  digestive  organs. 
But  its  immediaU  effect  was  agreeable,  even  to  a 
degree  of  fascination ;  and,  not  feeling  any  subse- 
quent reaction  firom  it,  he  persevered  in  its  use  to 
the  last,  notwithstanding  two  or  three  attacks  simi- 
lar to  that  which  terminated  his  life. 

"  His  breakfisst  and  tea  were  flreqnently  the  only 
meals  that  Haslltt  took  till  late  at  night,  when  he 
usually  ate  a  hearty  supper  of  hot  meat— either  romp- 
steak,  poultry,  or  game— a  partridge  or  a  pheasant. 
This  he  invariably  took  at  a  tavern ;  his  other  meals 
(except  his  dinner  sometimes)  being  as  invariably 
taken  at  home. 

*'  There  were  three  or  four  houses  only  that  he 
frequented ;  fbr  he  never  entered  the  doors  of  any 
one  where  his  ways  were  not  well  known,  or  where 
there  was  any  chance  of  his  hiU  being  asked  fbr  till 
he  choee  to  oflSer  payment  of  it.  And  when  treated 
in  a  way  that  pleased  him  In  this  latter  particular, 
he  did  not  care  what  he  paid.  I  have  known  him 
pay  with  cheerfulness,  accumulated  sums  of  twenty 
or  thirty  pounds  for  suppers  only,  or  chiefly. 

"  The  houses  Haslltt  frequented  were  the  SouUi- 
ampton  Ooflleehouse,  in  Southampton  Building8,(%an- 
cery  Lane ;  Munday's,  in  Maiden  Lane,  Oovent  Gar- 
den ;  and  (for  a  short  period)  the  Spring  Ganlen 
Ooifeehouse.  The  first  of  these  he  has  immortalised 
in  one  of  the  most  amusing  of  his  essays,  *  On  Goffee- 
house  Politicians.*  Here,  for  several  years,  he  used 
to  hold  a  sort  of  evening  levee ;  where,  after  a  cer- 
tain hour  at  night  (and  till  a  very  tmcertain  hour  in 
the  morning)  he  was  always  to  be  found,  and  always 
more  or  less  ready  to  take  part  in  that  sort  of  de- 
sultory *  talk  *  (the  only  thing  really  deserving  tho 
name  of  •  conversation ')  in  which  he  excelled  every 
man  I  have  ever  met  with.  But  of  this  hereafter. 
Here,  however,  in  that  little  bare  and  comforUess 
coflberoom,  have  I  scores  of  times  seen  the  day- 
light peep  through  the  crevices  of  the  window-shut- 
ters upon  *  Table-Talk  *  that  was  worthy  an  Intel- 
lectual feast  of  the  gods." 
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ffSTORT,  while  it  seeks  to  perpetuate 
the  fleeting  events  of  time,  accepts 
nothing  on  the  credit  of  mere  hypothe- 
sis, bat  exacts,  from  all,  the  solemn  sano- 
tions  of  truth.  Having  no  axioms  like 
mathematics,  from  which,  as  postulates, 
it  can  draw  certain  conclosions,  it  is  left, 
in  each  particular  instance,  wholly  de- 
i>endent  upon  the  amount  of  positive 
Hght  to  be  deduced  from  approved  evi- 
dence. Hence,  its  criteria  can  never  be 
fixed,  but  must  vary,  and  fluctuate,  with 
the  vicissitudes  of  versatile  humanity — 
keeping  in  view  only  that  one  great  para- 
mount object.  Truth. 

Among  the  many  names  of  distin- 
guished men,  which  history  has  immor- 
talized in  song  and  story,  that  of  Ohris- 
topher  Oolumbus  has  ever  stood  pre- 
eminent. His  is  a  name,  with  whose 
virtues  the  whole  civilized  world  has 
rung  for  centuries,  and  which  has 
everywhere  passed  into  a  household  sy- 
nonym, for  indefatigable  enterprise  and 
undaudted  adventnrousness.  There  is  a 
singular  and  melancholy  fact  connected 
with  the  life  of  this  great  captain,  men- 
tioned by  Irving,  that,  while  the  world 
has  persisted  in  styling  him  the  dkeoterer 
of  America,  he  should  actually  have  lived, 
and  died,  in  entire  ignorance  of  ever 
having  touched  upon  the  new  continent ; 
and  it  is  still  more  strange  that  it  should 
now  be  ascertained,  by  the  most  indubi- 
table proofs,  that  Columbus  neter^  in  fact, 
discovered  America  ;  but  that  GreefUana 
was  discovered  and  colonized  by  the 
NoRTHiiSN,  and  other  portions  of  Ame- 
TOL.  IV. — 30 


riea  tisited  hy  them^fuUfke  hundred 
years  hrfore  he  landea  at  San  Sahadar. 
That  this  assertion  will  startle  from 
their  favorite  pr^udices  all  firm  believers 
va  papular  MBtory,  we  entertain  no  doubt. 
To  such,  the  lanenage  is  unequivocally, 
incurably  heterodox,  and  smeUs  rank  of 
treason  to  cherished  national  opinions. 
In  mooting  the  question,  we  have  not 
oloeed  our  eyes  to  this  contingency,  and 
we  propose,  aocordingly,  to  treat  it  in  a 
manner  which  shall  seem  to  court,  rather 
than  shun,  the  test  of  open,  candid  dis- 
cussion, and  which,  if  it  serve  not  to 
carry  conviction  to  every  mind,  will  at 
least  awaken  it  to  the  necessity  of  re- 
viewinff  its  own  preferred,  and  long 
adopted  condusions.  Especiallv  does 
that  duty  seem  incumbent  upon  all,  when 
the  subject  relates  so  directly  to  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  country,  and  appeals  xk> 
less  to  our  patriotism  than  our  love  of 
truth.  If,  as  we  daim,  the  ante-Oolnm- 
bian  history  of  America  Is  either  gene- 
rally unknown,  or  ponularly  prc(]udge<l 
against  any  European  discovery,  prior  to 
the  year  1492,  it  is  not  to  be  charged  so 
much  to  the  absence  of  real,  substantial 
light  upon  the  subject  (which  is  within 
every  one's  reach),  as  to  a  popular  bias 
favoring  Golambus^s  claim  to  the  title  of 
^scoverer.  and  created  chiefly  by  the 
iclat  whicn  his  voyages  produced  in  the 
south  of  Europe.  We  know  how  much 
and  how  deeply  we  are  indebted  to  Oo- 
lumbus.  We  appreciate  and  acknow- 
ledge, in  every  department  of  motive 
power,  Uie  genius  of  Fulton.    And,  in 
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that  fraternal  bond  nniting  the  uttermost 
parts  of  earth,  and  annihilating  both 
time  and  space — through  which  remotest 
nations  send  messages  of  love,  and  peace, 
and  greeting,  on  currents  hardly  less 
swift  than  thought  itself— who  fails  to 
recognize  the  splendid  intellect  of  Morse. 
Yet,  Fulton  dia  not  discover  steam,  nor 
Morse  magnetism.  Practically,  they  did 
what  none  of  their  predecessors  had  done 
before  them,  and  gave  new  impetus  to  a 
dormant  energy  hitherto  unemployed. 
Measuring  utility  bv  success,  we  can  ac- 
cord them  the  highest  meed  of  praise; 
and  apportioning  our  gratitude  to  the 
number  of  comforts  and  conveniences 
conferred  upon  us,  we  have  reason  daily 
to  remember  and  exalt  their  names. 
Precisely  similar  is  the  analogy  which 
obt*«.'ns  ii.  the  >.ase  o^*  Coiv^JibUw.  Ht  did 
not,  as  we  shall  eventually  show,  disco- 
ver America;  for  the  Northmen  were 
here  centuries  before  him,  as  their  mo- 
numents and  histories  sufficiently  attest ; 
yet,  no  permanent  good  attended  their 
visits  to  our  strand ;  while  his  landing 
inaugurated  the  dawn  of  a  new  and  en- 
during civilization  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Western  Continent.  In  his  footsteps 
followed  colonies,  which  have  since  de- 
veloped themselves  into  flourishing  com- 
munities and  powerful  republics.  Com- 
merce and  agriculture,  science  and  art, 
with  all  their  attendant  blessings,  have 
completed  the  furniture  of  this  rich  ter- 
ritory, which  his  tireless  enterprise  open- 
ed as  a  long-sought  inheritance  to  the 
over-populous,  swarming  Europe.  Never 
did  earth  witness  such  a  triumph  of 
peaceful  industry  as  this.  For  it  seemed 
as  though  human  destiny  had  suddenly 
changed  its  course,  and  Time,  renewing 
his  youth,  had  plumed  his  wings  for  a 
loftier,  more  millennial  flight.  No  wonder 
is  it  that  so  dazzling  a  glory  should  have 
been  retrospective  as  well  as  prospective, 
and  obscured,  in  the  popular  mind,  at 
least,  the  less  noted,  though  far  more 
daring,  deeds  of  the  Scandinavian  naviga- 
tors who  preceded  him.  Let  us  inquire, 
then,  unto  whom  belongs  the  credit 
(small  though  it  may  be)  of  having  first 
penetrated  the  dim  mists  of  superstition 
which  shrouded  the  unknown  regions  of 
Hesperus. 

The  fruitful  imagination  of  mankind 
had,  in  the  early  age  of  tlie  world,  always 
attached  a  mysterious  import  to  the  great 
AVestern  Ocean.  It  was  the  abode  of 
darkness,  whirlwind,  and  tempest ;  and 
men  looked  shudderingly  at  that  blank, 
.unknown  realm,  wliich  their  fancy  had 


clothed  with  supernatural  horrors.  Yet, 
mingled  with  these  feelings  was  a  lurking 
apprehension  of  fair  lands  beyond,  such 
as  mortal  eyes  had  never  rested  on,  and 
whose  description  was  borrowed  from 
the  sunset  glories  that  distinguished  their 
horizon.  It  is  true  that  the  enterprising 
Phoenicians  liad  sailed  past  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  made  frequent  voyage-*  to 
Cornwall,  in  quest  of  tin,  with  which  to 
supply  the  marts  of  Inner  Asia.  But 
this  was  the  linjit  of  western  exploration, 
and  all  beyond  was  air  and  sea.  Even 
Agricola's  fleet,  which  first  discovered 
tliat  Britain  was  an  island,  ventured  not 
to  sail  westwardly  of  this  Ultima  Thule ; 
for  to  them  the  Western  Sea  was  the 
domain  of  chaos,  dark,  terrible,  untried — 

Wlthoat  height,  or  depth,  or  boand  **— 

the  refbge  of  those  Titanic  powers  that 
ruled  the  very  elements  themselves,  and 
sported  with  tlie  foundations  of  the 
round  world.  Nevertheless,  there  was  a 
steady  belief  in  tlie  existence  of  a  fair 
islaud,  or  continent,  in  that  direction. 
Men  clung  to  the  hope  of  some  day  dis- 
covering it,  and  gaining  new  dominions, 
together  with  exhaustless  treasures.  Dke 
a  fireside  legend,  it  had  passed  into  the 
current  literature  of  antiquity,  and  was 
recounted  by  all  classes  as  a  promise  yet 
to  be  fulfilled.  Plato  had  frequently 
mentioned  it  by  the  name  of  Atlantis, 
and  Seneca,  writing  in  a  vein  of  almost 
inspired  prophecy,  revealed  the  true  des- 
tiny of  the  world  in  tliese  vaticinal 
words: 

Tenlent  annls  fecola  lerlt, 
Quiboi  oceantiB  Tincola  remm 
Lazet,  ei  ingma  pateat  teOut 
Tlphysqae  dotob  delegat  orbes, 
Neo  tU  tmrrU  VMma  Tkute, 

Was  ever  prophecy  more  signally  accom- 
plished than  this  ?  Where  now  is  earth^s 
Ultima  Thule  ?  One  might  as  well  look 
for  the  end  of  the  rainbow;  and  the 
good  pilot  Tiphys  would  be  sore  puzzled 
to  find  new  lands,  towards  which  the 
prow  of  another  Argo  could  be  turned. 
But  it  was  reserved  for  the  hardy  chil- 
dren of  the  North,  nurtured  on  a  barren, 
churlish  soil,  and  chafing  for  opportuni- 
ties of  distinction,  to  solve  this  great 
geographical  enigma.  Alike  indiflTorent 
to  pain  or  hardship,  the  Viking  seemed  to 
com*t  the  terrors  of  the  elements,  and 
death  itself,  for  the  sake  of  such  adven- 
tures as  might  be  sung  by  Scalds,  at  high 
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wassailings,  and  inscribe  their  names  in 
imperishable  rains.  We  find,  according- 
ly, that  they  sailed  ont  into  the  great 
unknown  sea,  far  to  the  westward,  until 
they  reached  Iceland  and  Greenland,  to 
which  places  they  gave  both  a  name  and 
colonies. 

The  history  of  the  eighth,  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries  is  jSlled  with  accounts  of 
the  maritime  expeditions  of  the  Scandi- 
navians. However  terrible  they  may 
have  been  by  land,  it  is  very  evident 
that  they  were  even  more  so  by  sea,  and 
no  portion  of  Europe  went  unscathed  of 
their  irruptions.  They  covered  the  seas 
with  their  marauding  vessels,  and  levied 
contributions  indiscriminately  upon  all 
kingdoms  and  nations.  Neither  ^stance 
nor  disaster  could  deter  them.  Their 
very  name  was  dreaded  from  the  North 
Cape  to  the  shores  of  Italy.  The  potent 
Charlemagne  himself,  is  said  to  have 
wept  at  tlieir  defiance  of  his  name,  de- 
spite the  precautions  he  had  taken  to 
oppose  them ;  and  Alfred  was  the  first 
English  monarch  whose  prowess  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  repelling  them  from 
the  oft-scourged  shores  of  Britain,  after 
they  had  incessantly  ravaged,  and  fre- 
quently subdued  it,  through  a  period  of 
over  two  hundred  years.  Being  sole 
roasters  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  en- 
couraged by  their  success,  they  at  differ- 
ent times  became  possessed  of  all  the 
•islands  in  it.  Among  these  we  must 
principally  notice  Icelimd,  the  brightest 
literaiy  star  in. the  hyperborean  firma- 
ment, and  whose  ancient  history  is  said 
to  be  the  most  perfect  of  any  European 
country.  It  is  not  material,  however, 
to  the  subject  under  review,  that  we 
should  make  any  further  mention  of 
Icelandic  history,  except  in  its  relation 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  Northmen  in 
America.  As  the  only  apparent  source 
from  which  positive  and  certain  informa- 
tion touching  the  early  voyages  to  the 
Western  Continent  can  be  drawn,  we 
mudt  refer  to  it.  The  track  is  well 
beaten,  having  been  trodden  before ;  nor 
shall  we  be  likely  to  go  astray  in  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  the  distinguished  scho- 
lara  and  antiquaries  who  have  so  often 
and  critically  passed  over  it. 

That  portion  of  the  Icelandic  sagas,  or 
histories,  to  which  our  attention  is  called 
in  furtherance  of  this  object,  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  all  modem  compila- 
tions upon  the  subject,  and  although  not 
unscathed  by  the  "  grim  gloating  glan- 
ces ''  of  carping  critics,  has  yet,  in  the 
main,    continued    unimpeached,   in  its 


statement  of  the  results  of  those  early 
voyages  which  it  commemorates.    From 
such  of  these  materials  as  he  had  access 
to,    Torfaeus    elaborated    his     Vet&ris 
Oroenlandia   De^criptio    and  Historia 
VinlandicB  Antiqua^  works    of    price- 
less value  to  the  antiqnary,  and,  in  our 
country,  extremely  rare.    In  like  man- 
ner, very  exact  relations  of  these  dis- 
coveries have  been  preserved  in  Arngrim 
Jonas^  Specimen  IslanduB   Bistorieum^ 
Adam  von  Bremen^s  Ecclesiastical  Eis- 
tory^  and  in  many  other   contempora- 
neous writings,  which  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  cite.    But  these  works 
are,    comparatively    speaking,    recent, 
when  contrasted  with  the  original  MSS. 
from  which  they  have  been  compiled, 
and  which  deserve  a.  passing  notice  in 
this  connection.      The  history  of   the 
early  discoveries  in  America  is  contained 
in  the  two  sagas  of  Eibsk  the  Rkd  and  • 
Thorfinn  Earlsefkb.    The  former  nar- 
rative makes  part  of  the  beautiful  vel- 
lum  MSS.,    called    Codex   Flatcyensis, 
which  is  a  collection  of  histories  tran- 
scribed from  older  MSS.  between  the 
years  1887  and  1895,  a  full  century  be/ore 
Columbus  landed  in   the  New    World. 
The  MSS.  of  the  later  saga  is  also  on 
vellum,  and  was  evidently  written  about 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century.     It 
forms  part  of  the  celebrated  Arna  Muir- 
neean   collection  in  the  library  of  tho 
Copenhagen    University.     The    Codex 
Flateyensis  was  presented  to  Frederick 
III.  of  Denmark  by  a  bishop  of  Skalholt, 
and  is  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library. 
So  much  hesitation  having  been  exhibit- 
ed on  the  part  of  European  scholars,  not 
aware  of  the  existence  of  these  records, 
to  credit  the  belief  that  a  rude  people, 
scarcely  included  within    the  pale  of 
civilization,  should  have  crossed  the  At- 
lantic repeatedly,  at  a  period  of  time 
antecedent  to  the  invention  of  the  astro- 
labe  or  compass — yet    so    successifnlly 
withal  as  to  establish  colonies  on   the 
barren  coast  of  Greenland,  and  even  be- 
yond, with  which  communications  were 
regularly  kept,  that  the  Royal  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries  at  Oopenliajjen 
undertook  tlie  weighty  task  of  collecting 
and  publishing  all   the  evidence    upon 
this  subject,  which  they  could  secure. 
Possessing  themselves  not  only  of  the 
original  documentary  proo&  contained 
within    the  archives   of  the   northern 
kingdoms,  but  also  including  among  their 
members  the  first  Icelandic  scholars  and 
runologists,  it  may  be    conceived  that 
they  brought  to  this    undertaking  an 
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amount  of  light  and  learning,  nnsurpassed 
in  power,  and  fully  competent  to 
illumine  tne  darkest  recesses  of  runic 
lore.  Accordingly,  in  the  year  1887, 
they  pnbli^ed  the  results  of  these  labors 
in  a  ponderous  quarto,  written  in  Ice- 
landic, Danish  and  Latin,  under  the  title 
of  ANTiQniTATES  Amebioanje.'*'  This 
tri-lingual  volume  contains  all  the  infor- 
mation we  have  elsewhere  alluded  to, 
supported  and  substantiated  by  contem- 
poraneous narrations  of  continental 
writers,  together  with  collateral  evidence, 
deduced  from  recently  discovered  monu- 
ments in  Greenland,  and  a  critical  ex- 
amination of  those  already  known  to 
exist  in  our  own  country.  The  work  is 
finished  with  a  perfection  of  detail  that 
everywhere  evinces  the  high  ability  of 
its  editors,  and  then*  unsparing  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  learning;  while  the  proud 
monument  that  Professors  JElafh  and 
Magnussen  have  thus  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  history,  entitles  them  to  a  lofty 
niohe  in  her  temple.  We  shall  therefore 
closely  adhere  to  their  text  in  the  fol- 
lowing narratives,  abbreviating  only  such 
parts  as  are  not  indispensable  to  the 
unity  of  our  sketch,  and  partake  of  a 
more  discursive  character  than  would  be 
compatible  with  its  limits.  And  first,  as 
to  the  discovery  of  Greenland  and  Vin- 
land,  we  have— 

AX  AOOOUKT  OF  BIBEK  TDB  BBD,  AND  OF 
GBEBNLAND. 

^^  There  was  a  man  named  Thorvald, 
of  honorable  lineage.  He  and  his  son 
Eirek,  surnamed  the  Red,  were  com- 
pelled to  fiee  from  Jadar  (on  the  coast 
of  Norway),  on  account  of  a  homicide 
committed  by  them.  Tliey  settled  in 
Iceland,  at  that  time  fully  colonized. 
Eirek's  father  soon  died.  He  again  com- 
mitted a  homicide.  Having  been  con- 
demned (to  banishment)  by  the  court, 
he  fitted  out  a  vessel.  When  all  was 
ready,  Eirek  informed  his  friends  that  he 
had  determined  to  seek  the  land  which 
Gunnbiom  had  seen ;  when  driven  into 
the  Western  Ocean,  he  had  found  the 
islands  since  called  *the  rocks  of  Guun- 
biorn,'  saying,  that,  if  he  found  land 
there,  he  would  revisit  them.  He  set 
t^il  from  Snaefellsjokal  (on  the  west 
coast  of  Iceland).    At  length  he  found 


land,  and  called  the  place  IG^jokoL 
Thence  he  coasted  along  the  shore  in  a 
southerly  direction.  He  paased  the 
first  winter  in  Eireksy,  near  die  nodddle 
of  Eastbygd.  In  the  following  spring  he 
entered  Eireksfiord,  and  there  fixed  his 
residence.  After  spending  the  ensoing 
summer  in  exploring  the  western  part  ^ 
the  country,  and  tarrying  throughout 
the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  third  sum- 
mer to  Iceland.  He  called  the  land 
which  he  had  thus  discovered  Oreenland^ 
saying  that  men  would  be  induced  to 
emigrate  thither,  by  a  name  00  inviting. 
In  the  ensuing  summer  he  returned  to 
the  land  which  he  had  discovered,  to 
make  it  his  permanent  residence.  This 
(latter)  event  happened  fftetn  wiiUen 
before  the  Christian  religion  was  esta- 
blished in  Iceland.! 

'^  Among  the  names  of  the  many  persons 
who  accompanied  Eirek  on  his  return  to 
Greenland  (there  were  enough  to  require 
twenty-five  vessels,  it  would  appear)  that 
of  Heriulf  stands  conspicuous.  He  was 
of  an  old  family,  beinetinsman  to  Ingolf^ 
the  first  settler  in  Iceland.  Now,  Heriulf 
had  a  son  named  Biame,  a  youth  of  great 
promise.  This  young  man  being  a  great 
traveller,  was  absent  in  Norway,  when 
his  father,  with  his  household,  passed 
over  to  Greenland.  Heriulf  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Heriulfness.  Eirek  estab- 
lished his  at  Brattahlid.  During  this 
same  summer,  Biame  returned  to  Ice- 
land, when,  discovering  tiiat  his  fskmily 
had  removed,  he  was  s9re  distressed,  in- 
somuch that  he  refosed  to  disembark. 
Being  asked  what  his  future  intentions 
w^ere,  he  replied ;  ^  To  do  as  I  have  been 
accustomed,  and  spend  the  winter  with 
my  father.  I  wish  to  proceed  to  Green- 
land.^ And  when  his  sailors  expressed 
their  willingness  to  accompany  him,  he 
said :  ^  Our  course  seems  somewh^  fool- 
ish, since  none  of  us  has  ever  crossed  the 
Greenland  Ocean.'  Nevertheless,  having 
refitted  their  vessel,  they  put  to  sea. 

"  They  made  sail  for  three  days,  when 
the  fair  wind  fell,  and  strong  nofrthtoMt 
wmds  sjprang  up,  accompanied  by  thick 
fogs.  They  were  borne  before  the  wind 
tor  many  aays^  they  knew  not  whither. 
At  length,  the  face  of  the  heavens  be- 
came once  more  visible,  and  sailing  one 
day  further,  they  saw  land.  But  not 
being  mountainous,  and  in  this  particular 


*  Antiquitates  AmericantB :  sire  Scrlptores  SepteDtrioaales  R«ram  Ante-ColambUnaram  in  . 
Rdldit  BocietM  Regia  Antiquarioruni  Bepientrionaliom.    Uafnia  1887. 

t  Christianity  was  first  Introduced  into  Iceland  through  the  efforts  of  Olaf  Trygfrasson,  ifiny  of  Norwaj 
in  the  year  1000.  The  emigration  to  Greenland,  therefore,  took  place  In  985,  and  Eirek'i  dlMonrr  tmt 
years  before,  or  in  992. 
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failing  to  aDSwer  the  description  of 
Greenland,  Biarne  would  not  land. 
Leaving  it,  therefore,  on  their  Uft  lumd^ 
they  put  about,  with  stern  towards  the 
land.  They  then  sailed  taoo  days  before 
they  saw  land  again.^  This  also,  not 
being  mountainous,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
leve^  and  woody,  they  agdn  turned  their 

grow  from  land,  and  stood  out  to  sea. 
ailing  three  days  with  a  S.W.  wind, 
thev  once  more  made  land.  This  was 
higli,  mountainous,  and  covered  with  ice. 
Without  relaxing  sail,  they  coasted  the 
shore  till  they  perceived  that  this  was  an 
island.  Again  putting  the  ship  about, 
and  stand  inff  out  to  sea  with  the  same 
wind,  (S.W.)  which  blew  so  strong  as  to 
compel  them  to  shorten  sail,  they  kept 
on  their  course  iotfawr  days,  when  they 
again  saw  land.  Thift  corresponding 
with  the  descriptions  of  Greenland  which 
he  had  received,  Biarne  approached  the 
land  towards  a  certain  promontory,  on 
which  Heriulf  (his  father)  dwelt.  Then 
he  betook  himself  to  his  father's  house, 
and  remained  with  him  till  the  period  of 
bis  decease.'^     *     *     ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦    ♦ 

We  ask  the  reader  to  pause  here  for 
one  moment,  while  he  turns  to  an  atlas 
of  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  institutes  an 
inquiry  into  the  direction  of  Biarne's 
course.  It  will  be  recollected  that  he 
was  in  quest  of  Greenland.  Oominff 
firom  Iceland,  he  was.  therefore,  bound 
west.  After  sailing  tnree  days  on  that 
course,  strong  northeast  gales  super- 
vened, with  dense  fogs,  which  state  of 
things  continued  for  many  days.  Having 
no  means  to  judge  of^  or  rectify  his 
course,  he  may  be  considered  fairly  to 
have  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds, 
and  in  the  most  likely  condition  to  lose 
his  reckoning.  After  it  clears  up,  and 
the  sun  is  again  visible,  he  sails  on  one 
day  further,  when  land  is  discovered. 
Then  the  ship  is  put  about,  and  stands 
out  to  sea  with  a  southwest  wind,  the 
land  being;  left  to  larboard.  After  sail- 
ing two  days  with  this  wind,  they  make 
land  anew.  Thence  continuing,  with 
their  prow  from  land,  on  the  same 
course,  in  three  days  tney  come  to  an 
island.  Once  more  the  ship  is  put 
about^  and,  with  the  same  southwest 
breeze,  now  freshened  into  a  gale,  they 
sail  four  days,  and  finally  reach  Green- 
land. We  want,  therefore,  three  points, 
at  the  proportional  distances    of   two^ 


tAree,  and/<»ur,  the  last  of  these  being  an 
island^  which,  sailing  with  a  southwest 
gale,  was  at  the  proportional  distance  of 
four  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
Greenland.  Now,  a  glance  at  the  map 
will  show,  that  the  only  places  on  the 
American  continent  which  satisfy  this 
problem  analytically,  as  to  distances  and 
physical  aspect^  are  (beginning  with 
Greenland  and  retrograding),  first,  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  second,  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Nova  Scotia,  and  lastly,  some 
promontory  within  Uie  present  limits  of 
Massachusetts,  possibly  Gape  God.  But 
we  will  not  anticipate  the  more  particu- 
lar narrative  of  Leif  (son  of  Eirek) 
who,  following  Blarneys  description, 
visited  and  named  all  these  localities. 
It  is  in  substance  as  follows : 

**Leif  purchased  Blame's  vessel,  and 
manned  it  with  a  crew  of  thirty-five.  He 
requested  his  father  to  take  command  of 
the  expedition,  but,  being  discouraged 
by  an  accident  when  on  the  way  to  the 
ship,  Eirek  returned  home.  Ijeif,  with 
his  thirty-five  companions,  among  whom 
was  a  German  named  Tyrker,  then  went 
on  board,  and  set  sail.  The  nrst  land  to 
which  they  came  was  that  last  seen  by 
Biarne.  They  cast  anchor  here,  and 
went  on  shore.  There  was  no  herbage 
to  be  found.  All  above  were  frozen 
heights,  and  the  whole  space  between 
these  and  the  sea,  was  occupied  by  bare 

flat  racks.  Leif  thereupon  called  it 
EeUuland  (that  is,  land  of  broad  stones). 
After  this  they  put  out  to  sea,  and  came 
to  another  land,  and,  having  gone  on 
shore,  found  it  to  be  low,   level,  and 

^covered  with  wood.  In  many  places 
there  were  white  sands,  and  a  gradual 
rise  of  the  coast.  Then,  said  lief,  let 
this  be  called  Marhland  (land  of  woods). 
Re-embarking,  theyAailed  on  for  two 
days  with  a  northeast  wind,  and  again 
came  in  sight  of  land.  Approaching' 
this,  they  touched  upon  an  island,  Iving 
opposite  to  the  northeasterly  part  of  the 
main  land.  They  observed  the  grass 
covered  with  dew,  which,  on  being  acci- 
dentally tasted,  they  perceived  to  be 
strangely  sweet.*  Returning  to  their 
ship,  they  sailed  through  a  bay,  which 
lay  between  the  island  and  a  promontory 
running  towards  the  northeast,  and,  di- 
recting their  course  westward,  they 
passed  beyond  this  promontory.  In  this 
bay.  when  the  tide  was  low,  there  toere 
shallows  left  of  very  great  extendi   They 


*  Honey-dew  Is  rery  common  on  the  island  of  Nantucket, 

t  This  description  Is  tSrikingly  applicable  to  the  shores  of  Bttssard*s  Bay,  Vineyard  Sound,  and  the  a^Ja* 
cent  islands. 
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went  on  shore  at  a  place  where  a  river 
poured  out  of  a  lake.  When  the  tide 
rose,  they  passed  up  the  river  into  the 
lake.*  Having  disemharked,  they  erect- 
ed temporary  bahitations,  but  determin- 
inc  soon  to  spend  the  winter  there,  they 
built  more  permanent  dwellings.  Boui 
in  the  river  and  the  lake  there  was  a 
great  abundance  of  salmon.  So  great 
was  the  goodness  of  the  land,  that  they 
inferred  cattle  would  be  able  to  find  pro- 
vender in  winter,  none  of  that  intense 
cold  occurring  to  wliich  they  were  ac- 
customed at  home,  and  the  grass  not 
withering  very  much.  Leif  organized 
daily  exploring  parties,  with  the  injunc- 
tion of  always  returning  at  nightfall.  It 
happened,  one  evening,  that  one  of  the 
company,  the  German,  Tyrker,  was  miss- 
ing ;  whereat  Lief,  being  much  concerned, 
started  with  twelve  others  in  search  of 
him.  When  they  had  gone  but  a  short 
distance,  Tyrker  met  them,  his  manner 
beins  so  changed  as  to  awaken  surprise. 
To  aS  Leifs  inquiries,  he  for  some  time 
gave  no  answer,  except  in  Grerman,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  and  twisted  his  mouth 
strangely,  meanwhile.  At  length,  he 
spoke  in  the  Norse  language,  and  said : 
^  I  have  not  been  far,  but  I  have  some- 
thing new  to  tell  you;  I  have  found 
nines  and  grapes,^  And  Leif,  asking 
whether  this  was  true ;  '  Yes,  indeed,*  he 
answered,  '  I  was  brought  up  in  a  land 
where  there  was  abundance  of  vines  and 
grapes.'  'Then,'  said  Leif,  *  there  are 
two  matters  now  to  be  attended  to,  on 
alternate  days — to  gather  grapes,  or  bet 
ter,  to  cut  down  vines,  and  to  fell  timber, 
with  which  wo  may  load  the  ship.'  The 
task  was  immediately  commenced.  It 
is  said  that  their  long  boat  was  filled  with 
grapes.  AnTl  now,  having  felled  timber 
to  load  their  ship,  and  the  spring  coining 
on,  they  made  ready  for  their  departure 
(A.  D.  1001).  Leif  gave  the  land  a  name 
^)ressive  of  its  produce,  and  called  it 
Winland  dat  Oode  (the  good  Vinland). 
They  then  put  out  to  sea,  having  a  fair 
wind,  and  at  length  came  in  sight  of 
Greenland. 

'^  On  hearing  the  favorable  acconnt  that 
Leif  gave  of  Vinland,  his  brother  Thor- 
vald,  set  out  in  1002,  in  Leifs  vessel,  with 
tliirty  men,  and  arrived  safely  at  Leifs- 
bootlis  (Leifs  dwelling).    The  following 


spring  he  sent  out  a  party  in  the  boat  to 
explore  the  coast  to  the  south.  On  their 
return,  in  the  autumn,they  reported  hav- 
ing found  the  country  everywhere  very 
beautiful,  and  well  wooded ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  a  wooden  shed,  no 
traces  of  man  or  beast.  The  following 
summer,  1004^  Thorvald  sailed  eastward 
from  Leifsbooths,  and  then  northward, 
past  a  remarkable  headland,  which,  with 
an  opposite  headland,  inclosed  a  bay. 
Here  a  violent  gale  driving  them  into 
shoal  water,  and  damaging  the  keel  of 
their  vessel,  Thorvald  was  compelled  to 
remain  some  time  to  r^dplace  it.  He 
caused  the  old  keel  to  be  set  up  on  the 
headland,  from  which  circumstance  he 
called  the  place  Ejalarnes  (Eeel-ness,  or 
Gape  Eeel) ;  sailing  along  the  coast  to  the 
eastward,  be  came  to  a  finely  wooded 
promontory,  which  ho  landed  upon,  and 
greatly  admired.  Being  about  to  embark, 
they  observed  three  canoes  (sealskin 
boats)  on  the  beach,  under  each  of  which 
were  three  Skraellings  t  or  Esqnimaox. 
Of  the  nine  natives  they  killed  eight,  one 
escaping.  Soon  after,  having  betaken 
themselves  to  rest,  they  were  awakened 
by  a  number  of  canoes  filled  with  Skrael- 
lings, coming  from  the  interior  of  the 
bay  against  them.  Raising  battle-screens 
on  the  sliip's  sides,  they  fe>ucceeded  in 
beating  them  ofl[^  but  in  the  conflict, 
Thorvald  received  an  arrow  woimd  un- 
der the  arm,  which  proved  mortal.  Jlnd- 
ing  himself  about  to  die,  he  advised  his 
companions  to  depart  speedily,  desiring 
first  that  they  might  bury  him  on  the 
headland,  with  a  cross  at  liis  head,  and 
one  at  his  feet,  and  henceforth  call  the 
place  Krossanes  (Cross-ness).  They  did 
as  he  ordered,  and  then  returned  to  their 
companions  at  Leifsbooths,  where  they 
passed  the  winter,  and,  early  in  the  spring 
of  1005,  set  sail  for  Greenland,  with  a 
cargo  of  timber,  grapes  and  vine  sets. 
Not  long  alter  this,  Thorstein,  the  third 
son  of  Eirek,  made  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  reach  Vinland,  with  his  brother's  ves- 
sel, but  was  driven  by  stress  of  weather 
into  LysuQord,!  where  he  died." 

Here  ends  the  saga  of  Eirek  the  Bed, 
upon  which  we  forbear,  at  these  presents, 
making  either  gloss  or  commentary,  the 
rather  as  we  have  already  called  atten- 
tion to  the  geographical  problem  con- 
tained in  it,  in  our  review  of  Biarne's 


•  Probably  Mt.  Hope  Bay. 

t  Tills  was  a  term  of  derision  applied  by  the  Northmen  to  the  natires,  and  suggested  by  their  dwarfUb 
stature.  Arngrtii  Jonas  furnishes  some  clue  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  where  he  sneering  calli  tlk«a 
"  I*igmae<M  In-enbitals*  /" 

X  Supposed  to  be-  Igjorbok  Creek,  on  tbo  east  side  of  Baflln*i  Bay. 
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voyage.  The  identifioation  of  the  va- 
rions  localities  visited  and  named  by  LeH 
will  be  doly  established,  after  we  shall 
have  rehearsed  the  next  chronicle,  which 
isa 

KABBATIVE  OF  THS  EXPEDITION  OF 
THOBFIKN  KARL8EFNE. 

"In  the  autumn  of  1006,  two  ships 
came  to  Greenland  from  Iceland,  the  one 
commanded  by  Thorfinn  Thordson,  sur- 
named  Karlsefne  (the  Hopeful),  the  other 
by  Bjarni  Grimol&son,  and  Thorhall 
Gamlason.  Thorfinn  was  a  wealthy 
man,  and  belonged  to  a  distinguished 
fiunily.  Having  passed  the  winter  with 
Eirek  the  Red,  and  heard  a  great  deal 
about  the  fine  salmon  and  wild  grapes  of 
Yinland,  they  came  to  the  resolution  of 
founding  a  colony  there.  Meanwhile, 
however,  Thorfinn  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  Thorstein's  widow,  Gudrida.  In 
the  spring  of  1007,  the  two  vessels  were 
refitted  for  the  projected  voyage  to  Vin- 
land,  OS  also  a  third  one,  by  Thorvard, 
another  son-in-law  of  Eirek.  He  was 
accompanied  by  a  dark,  ill-looking  man, 
named  Thorhall,  who  had  long  served 
Eirek  in  the  capacity  of  hunter.  There 
were,  in  all,  one  hundred  and  sixty  indi- 
viduals, furnished  with  cattle  and  other 
live  stock  in  abundance.  They  first 
sailed  to  the  western  district  of  Green- 
land, and  to  Bjarney,*  and  then,  for  two 
days  in  a  southerly  direction  to  Hellulond, 
where  they  describe  the  large^flat  atojies 
or  raehe^  several  of  them  twelve  ells 
broad.  Two  days  more  brought  them  to 
the  woody  shores  of  Markland.  They 
killed  a  bear  on  an  it^land  near  the  coast, 
which  from  that  circumstance  thoy  called 
Bjarneyt  (Bear's  Island).  Sailing  for 
some  time  southwest,  with  land  to  star- 
board, they  reached  Kjalarnes,  where 
there  were  trackless  coasts  and  white 
sandy  heaches  of  such  length  as  to  ob- 
tain the  name  of  Furdurstrandir  (Mar- 
vellous Strands).  Continuing  their 
course,  they  entered  a  bay,  off  the  mouth 
of  which  was  an  island  covered  with 
eider  ducks'  eggs.  A  strong  current  ran 
past  this  island,  and  also  further  up  the 
bay,  from  which  circumstance  they 
named  the  former  Straumey  (Stream  Isle) 
and  the  latter  Siraumtjord  (Stream 
Frith).  Here  they  unloaded  their  ships, 
and  passed  the  first  winter,  during  which 
Gudrida  gave  birth  to  a  son,  called 
Snorri.  That  winter  was  tery  severe,  and 
as  they  could  neither  hunt  nor  fish,  pro- 


visions ran  short.  Soon  after,  a  whale, 
of  a  species  unknown  to  the  Northmen, 
was  cast  ashore,  and  they  partaking  of  it, 
were  sickened.  And  now  they  began  to 
dispute  as  to  where  tliey  should  next  go, 
when  Thorhall,  with  eight  men,  left 
Thorfinn,  and  sailed  northward,  to  ex- 
plore Yinland ;  but  after  passing  Ejal- 
armes,  was  driven  out  to  sea,  and  cast 
upon  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Thorfinn  and 
his  people  sailed  south,  and  came  to  a 
river  that  flowed  through  a  lake  on  its 
way  to  the  sea,  and  the  mouth  of  which 
was  so  heset  with  sandbanks  as  to  he  only 
accessible  at  high  water.  To  this  place 
he  gave  the  name  of  Hop  (Estuary). 
They  found  the  country  very  beaatiful, 
with  good  pasturage,  and  everything  in 
abundance,  com  growing  wild  on  the  low 
grounds,  and  vines  on  the  hills,  the  woods 
stocked  with  game,  and  the  rivers  teem- 
ing with  fish.  It  was  resolved  to  make 
this  their  winter  quarters,  in  accordance 
with  which  they  set  up  booths  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  lake.  No  snow  fell 
during  the  winter,  and  their  cattle  re- 
mained in  the  fields.  Having  been  often 
and  repeatedly  attacked  by  the  Skrael- 
lings,  and,  on  one  occasion,  put  to  flight, 
Thorfinn,  with  his  companions,  felt  con- 
vinced that  they  would  be  constantly  ex- 
posed to  such  dangers,  and  consequently 
returned  to  Straumflord,  where  they 
passed  the  third  winter.  In  the  ensuing 
spring  they  sailed  homewards,  touching 
at  Markland,  and  finally  reaching  Eireks- 
flord  in  safety  (A.D.  1010). 

♦        *        *         in         in         « 

"In  the  same  year  a  vessel  arrived  in 
Greenland,  from  Norway,  commanded  by 
two  brothers,  Helgi  and  Finnbogi,  whom 
Freydisa  (daughter  of  Eirek),  persuaded 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Vinland.  They 
accordingly  sailed  thither,  spent  the  win- 
ter at  Leifsbooths,  and  returned  the  next 
year." 

Such  are  the  accounts  transmitted  to 
ns  of  the  discoveries  of  Greenland  and 
Vinland,  which  latter  region,  it  is  not 
hazarding  too  much  to  snppose,  is  identi- 
cal with  that  portion  of  the  American 
continent  now  designated  as  New  Eng- 
land. We  have  abbreviated  these  narra- 
tives much  beyond  what  we  could  have 
wished,  selecting  only  those  particulars 
as  points  of  induction,  upon  which  a 
generalization  can  be  successfully  based; 
for  the  quaint  style  of  the  old  Norse 
idiom  in  which  they  are  told,  carries  an 


*  One  of  the  islands  on  the  Ck>Mt  of  Labrador. 


t  Supposed  to  be  Oape  Sable  Island. 
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ftimospliere  of  trnth  about  it  that  dis- 
arms doubt,  and  repels  criticism.  And 
the  question  really  seems  to  be,  not 
"whether  they  are  true,  but  how  fhr  their 
descriptions  coincide  with  the  choro- 
graphy  of  certain  well-known  localities 
on  our  coast.  It  is  a  mere  comparison, 
therefore,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  in- 
stitute, and  one  in  which  each  mind  can 
Judge  for  itself  how  nearly  these  elements 
of  resemblance  approximate  and  concur. 
At  the  outset,  it  will  be  noticed,  that  a 
certain  succession  of  events  occurs  to 
each  of  the  expeditions  sailing  to  Vin- 
llmd.  In  other  words,  we  find  that, 
Helluland,  Markland,  and  Yinland, 
the  three  lands  of  stone,  wood,  ana 
vinos,  always  follow  successively,  to  the 
Northmen  sailing  a  southwest  course 
from  Greenland.  These  facts  of  them- 
selves, even  if  unsupported  by  collateral 
evidence,  would  suffice  to  show  that  the 
countries  so  called  could  be  none  other 
but  the  projecting  headlands  of  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Eng- 
land. But,  lest  we  shall  be  found  wan- 
dering in  the  hazy  domain  of  conjecture, 
we  have  another  important  element  of 
information  imparted  to  us,  in  the  time 
consumed  in  reaching  these  various  local- 
ities. Thus  I^eif  and  Biame  were  each 
/our  days  in  sailing  between  Greenland 
and  Helluland.  Now,  the  distance  from 
Capo  Broil,  on  the  southeastern  extrem- 
ity of  Newfoundland,  to  Cape  Farewell, 
in  Greenland,  is  some  600  nautical  miles, 
which,  with  a  fair  wind,  might  easily  be 
run  in  four  days.  And  the  description 
of  this  region,  as  given  by  the  Northmen, 
is  thus  corroborated  by  modern  travel- 
lers. Anspach,  a  German  writer,  speaks 
of  the  hare^  and  large  flat  rocks^  without 
a  tree  or  shrub*  The  old  Icelandic  geo- 
graphies call  Newfoundland,  Little  Hel- 
luland^ and  Labrador,  Great  Helluland. 
In  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions,"t  a 
writer,  speaking  of  Labrador,  says: 
'*  The  surface  is  everywhere  uneven  and 
covered  with  large  stones^  some  of  which 
are  of  amazing  dimensions.  In  a  word, 
the  country  is  nothing  more  than  a  pro- 
digious  heap  of  barren  rocifcs."  But  if 
these  descriptions  startle  us  by  their 
similarity,  they  will  be  found  still  more 
coincident  in  their  application  to  Mark- 
land,  or  Nova  Scotia.  Says  a  modern 
work:  "The  land  is  low  in  general^  and 
not  visible  twenty  miles  off.  Aspotogon 
hills  have  a  hng  level  appearance.     Be- 


tween Cape  Le  Have,  and  Port  Medwaj, 
the  coast  to  the  seaward  is  level  and  UnOy 
and  the  shores  marked  with  white  rocks. 
From  thence  to  Shelbonrne,  and  Port 
Roseway,  are  woods.  The  land  is  low 
with  white  sandy  cliffs.  Cape  Sable  is  a 
low  woody  island,  at  the  extremity  of  a 
ran^  of  sand  clifi.'*''X  Nor  can  there  be 
much  doubt  that  Ejalames  is  identical 
with  Cape  Cod.  As  to  the  Furdnrstran- 
dir,  or  Marvellous  Strands,  of  the  North- 
men, they  correspond  so  exactly  with  the 
coast  of  Nauset  Peninsula,  and  the 
Chatham  and  Monomoy  beaches,  that  no 
description  could  be  more  accurate.  Dr. 
Hitchcock  says,  speaking  of  this  region  :§ 
'^The  dunes,  or  sand-hills,  which  are  of- 
ten nearly  or  quite  barren  of  vegetation, 
and  of  snou}y  whiteness^  forcibly  attract 
the  attention  on  account  of  their  pecn- 
liarity.  As  we  approached  the  extremity 
of  the  Cape,  the  sand  and  the  barrenness 
increase,  and  in  not  a  few  places  it  would 
need  only  a  party  of  Bedouin  Arabs  to 
cross  the  traveller's  path,  to  make  him 
feel  that  he  was  in  the  depths  of  an  Ara- 
bian or  Lybian  desert.*'  Professor  Rafn 
thinks,  that  the  name  of  Marvellous 
Strands  may  be  chiefly  due  to  the  ph^ 
nomenon  of  the  mirage^  witnessed  there 
by  the  Northmen,  and  in  support  of  this 
conjecture,  Hitchcock  remarks  that,  "In 
crossing  the  sands  of  the  Cape,  I  noticed 
a  singmar  mirage  or  deception.  In  Or- 
leans,for  instance, we  seemed  to  be  ascend- 
ing at  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degrees, 
nor  was  I  convinced  that  such  was  not 
the  case,  until  turning  about,  I  perceived 
that  a  similar  ascent  appeared  on  the 
readjust  passed  over."  Following  the 
course  pursued  both  by  Leif  and  Thor- 
finn,  as  described  by  the  Saga-men,  it 
would  appear  that  thev  must  have  passed 
through  Nantucket  Bay,  and  Vineyard 
Sound,  thence  up  the  Seaconnet  Reach, 
Pocasset  River,  and  into  Mt.  Hope  Bay, 
where  Leif  fixed  his  booths  on  Taunton 
River ;  and  for  this,  tiiough  no  certainty 
of  locality  can  be  predicated,  the  evi- 
dence is  still  unblemished,  as  in  the  case 
of  any  of  the  before-mentioned  promon- 
tories. A  careful  examination  will  sat-* 
isfactorily  prove  this  to  be  so.  If  we 
suppose  that  Straumfjord  was  Buzzard^s 
Bay,  and  Straumey  either  Martha's  Vine- 
yard or  some  of  the  contiguous  inland.-*, 
then  the  Gulf  Stream  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  strong  currents  mentioned  in 
these  narratives.   Lyell  remarks  :^  "That 


•  Mallet»B  NorOiern  Antiquities,  p.  270.  f  Vol.  LXIV.  pp.  874-7,  quoted  in  Antiq.  Am.,  p.  419. 

IThe  New  Americaa  Pilot.  London,  1815.    Aniiq.  Am.,  p.  428. 

f  Report  on  the  Geology  of  Massachusetts,  p.  96.        1  Lyell's  (Hology,  Vol.  I.  p.  834 :  5th  London  Editloa. 
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it  is  the  beach  of  Nantaoket  which  tarns 
the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream."  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  Thorfinn  passed  his 
first  winter  at  Buzzard^s  Bay,  Hop  will 
be  fonnd  perfectly  oorresponding  in  de- 
scription with  Mt.  Hope  Bay.  We  wish, 
however,  to  notice  that  no  weight  is  at- 
tached to  the  occurence  of  these  homony- 
mous words,  by  antiauaries ;  their  coin- 
cidence being  deemeo,  if  not  purely  ac- 
cidental, at  least  of  too  trivial  a  nature 
to  afford  auy  safe  grounds  for  judgment. . 
It  is  otherwise  with  the  topography.  For 
there  is  a  river,  Taunton  Kiver,  jtotoing 
through  a  lake,  Mt.  Hope  Bay  may  al- 
most be  called  a  lake,  on  its  way  to  the 
eea — ^by  the  Pocasset  River,  and  Seacon- 
net  Reach ;  which  owing  to  their  sandy 
shoals^  are  only  naoigabU  at  high  water. 
Can  any  description  be  more  precisely 
accurate?  Even  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
centuries,  and  when  the  erosive  acobn 
of  water  must  have  somewhat  ctianged 
the  general  configuration  of  the  coast, 
we  still  find  it,  in  all  its  essentials,  strict- 
ly conformable  to  present  ciroumstancee. 
It  is  seldom  that  a  chain  of  circumstantial 
evidence  is  so  harmonious  in  all  its  parts ; 
each  one  of  which,  even  when  taken 
separately,  carries  with  it  the  sanction  of 
truth,  and  the  whole  presenting  a  cumula- 
tive demonstration  of  historical  veracity. 
It  is,  doubtless,  a  matter  of  no  incon- 
siderable diflSculty,  to  locate  with  preci- 
sion each  particular  place  mentioned  in 
these  chronicles.  An  occasional  feature 
of  resemblance,  or  moderate  degree  of 
similarity,  do  not  necessarily  constitute 
an  identity ;  but  when  these  concur  in  a 
striking  manner,  and  are,  moreover,  sup- 
ported by  collateral  evidence,  they  then 
form  the  strongest  measure  of  proof  upon 
which  the  human  mind  can  exercise 
itself.  In  addition  to  the  topographical 
resemblances  which  have  been  traced, 
we  are  told,  that  when  the  first  English 
settlers  arrived  in  New  England,  they 
found  vines  growing  wild  on  the  hills,  and 
Indian  corn  on  the  plains,  the  rivers 
teeming  with  fish,  and  the  islands  covered 
with  wild-fowl,  just  as  the  Northmen  did 
centuries  before  them ;  whales,  also,  were 
frequently  taken  upon  the  coast.  With 
all  these  data  at  hand,  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion,  that  they  can  be  correctly 
applied  to  only  one  portion  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent,  and  that  we  must  look^ 
therefore,  to  the  State  of  Massaohusettb 
— more  particularly  to  that  part  of  it  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  the  Old  Co- 
lony,  as  well  as  to  portions  of  Rhode 
Island  bordering  upon  the  same,  for  the 


true  locality  of  VmULND.  An  objection 
urged  with  much  cocency  and  fervor, 
and  bearing  a  semUanoe  of  validity 
about  it,  is  very  commonly  made  against 
this  emplacement  of  Vinland — based  up- 
on the  apparent  difference  in  climate  be- 
tween the  sea-board  of  Rhode  Island  and 
southern  Massachusetts,  and  the  repon 
visited  by  the  Nortlimen.  But,  in  reality, 
there  is  no  contradiction  here,  which 
may  not  be  easily  and  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained. Especially  will  this  appear, 
when  the  dinerenoe  in  the  condition  of 
parties  making  these  observations  is  tak- 
en into  account.  And,  on  the  whole,  tlie 
variation  is  no  greater  than  can  be  ac- 
counted for  by  physical  laws.  It  should 
be  remembered,  at  the  outset,  that  the 
saga  accounts,  and  those  of  the  pilgrim 
faSiers,  had  reference  to  particular  win- 
ters, and  not  to  that  season  generally ; 
therefore,  both  might  well  be  true  as 
marked  instances  of  climatic  oscillation ; 
which  supposition  is  far  more  reasonable 
than  to  assume  that  the  granting  the  ve- 
rity of  the  one,  necessarily  invalidates 
the  correctness  of  the  other.  It  should 
also  be  borne  in  mind  whence  the  difier- 
ent  voyagers  came.  The  Northmen, 
bred  amid  the  inhospitable  wastes  of  the 
Arctic  zone,  and  beneath  the  "icy  fang 
and  churlish  chidings  of  the  winter^s 
wind,"  may  well  have  fancied  themselves 
transported  to  some  terrestrial  Glad- 
sheimr,  as  they  beheld,  through  all  the 
winter  months^"  the  grass  not  withering 
very  mwcA."  While  the  pilgrims,  chil- 
dren of  a  milder  clime,  and  little  accus- 
tomed to  buffet  the  elements,  happening 
to  land  here  in  an  unusally  severe  win- 
ter, have  presented  us  a  fearful  picture 
of  unrelieved  suffering.  But  the  North- 
men also  speak  of  a  winter  which  was 
very  severe,  a  term,  when  used  by  them, 
of  most  portentous  import;  so  that,  after 
all,  the  littoral  climate  of  Yinland  was  not 
Arcadian  enough  in  character  to  exclude 
it  from  a  possible  domicile  on  our  shores. 
The  better  opinion  seems  to  be  that  Yin- 
land  was  never  successfully  colonized, 
and,  apart  from  trading  voyages  which 
may  have  been  undertaken  there  for  the 
purpose  of  trafficking  in  furs  with  the 
natives,  the  Icelandic  records  furnish  us 
with  very  slight  memoranda  of  its  his- 
tory. The  most  important  event  is  the 
sailing  of  Bishop  Eirek  thither,  in  1121, 
though  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  whether 
eeclesiastical  or  not,  is  not  recounted. 
The  last  mention  of  it  is  of  the  date  of 
1347,  when  a  Greenland  bark  is  said  to 
have  run  into  Straumfjord,  having  lost 
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her  aoohora.  It  is  far  otherwise  with 
the  history  of  GreeolaDd,  to  which  oar 
attention   most,   for    the    present,    be 


iktor$oaky  in  72^  65'  north  latitude, 
long.  56<^  west  of  Greenwich,  a  repre- 
sentation of  which  we  here  insert,  tran- 
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tamed.  There,  colonies  sprang  op,  trade 
and  commerce  were  established,  and 
regalar  interooarse  maintained  with  the 
mother  conn  try .  Ohnrohos  were  gathered, 
and  an  Episcopal  See  oonstitnted,  suffra- 
gan to  the  Archbishop  of  Drontheim. 
The  last  bishop  was  appointed  in  1406, 
since  which  time  the  colony  has  never 
been  heard  of.  At  that  day  it  consisted 
of  280  villages.  Various  have  been  the 
conjectures  raised  to  exphun  its  fate, 
some  ascribing  its  depopulation  to  the 
ravages  of  that  fearful  scourge  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  the  black  death,  and  others, 
with  perhaps  more  justice,  to  the  per- 
nicious system  of  commercial  policy  pur- 
sued by  the  mother  country.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  the  country  was  henceforth 
known  as Uie  lost  Greenland;  nor  was  it 
till  the  year  1721,  that  a  re-discoverr 
took  place,  and  now  colonies  established. 

But  whatever  hesitation  may  be  expe- 
rienced at  receiving  these  narratives 
as  positive  conclusive  evidence  of  early 
Scandinavian  settlements  in  America, 
and  whatever  doubts  may  still  linger  in 
the  public  mind  as  to  the  localities  there- 
in described,  must  vanish  and  disappear 
before  the  irrefragable  testimony  of  ex- 
isting monuments.  They  are  silent,  yet 
eloquent  witnesses  of  past  events,  and 
come  to  us  free  from  all  imputation  of 
prejudice  or  subornation.  In  their  pre- 
sence unbelief  stands  rebuked,  and  trutii 
is  vindicated  anew  by  this  internal  evi- 
dence of  its  existence,  which  it  awakens 
in  every  mind. 

''*•  Quern  non  moveat  clarissimis  monu- 
riientiatoat&ta,  oonsignataque  Antiquitasf^' 

The  first  and  most  important  of  these 
memorials,  is,  without  question,  the  cele- 
brated rock  found  in  the  island  of  King- 


scribed  from  the  Antiq.  Am.  This  stone 
was  discovered  in  the  autumn  of  1824, 
and  has  caused  much  discussion  among 
the  European  savant.  It  bears  a  genu- 
ine runic  inscription,  and  consists  of 
plain,  unequivocal  runic  characters,  with 
much  fewer  of  the  cryptographic  ^m- 
bols  than  we  often  meet  with.  This 
inscription  was  submitted  to  Professors 
Magnusen  and  Rask,  and  Dr.  Brynjulfo- 
son,  of  Iceland,  and  these  distinguished 
runologists,  without  any  intercommuni- 
cation upon  the  subject,  respectively  ar- 
rived at  the  same  interpretation  of  the 
characters,  with  the  exception  of  the  last 
six,  which  Magnusen  and  Rask  finally 
agreed  meant  the  numerals  MGXXXY., 
while  Brynjulfvson,  though  he  believed 
them  to  be  mere  ornaments,  was  yet  of 
the  opinion,  from  the  form  of  the  other 
characters,  that  they  belonged  to  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  The  fol-  ' 
lowing  is  their  version  of  it: 

SLLIOR  '  aiOYATBS '  son  :  B  *  OK  *  VAin  *  TOBTABflOl : 

ok:  ubithi  ' ODoasoM :  laukakbak •  or :  ftbik 

OAQNDAO 
HLOfrHT  '  TiJU)ATB  •  OK  BTSU  :  MCZZXT. 

Or  rendered  into  English — 

"KkLDTO   BiOBOATBSOV,   AHD    BLUtXI    TBOaOAISOV, 
Ajn>  ElMDBIDI  ODDflSOV,  OV  SATURDAY  BIVOUI  QaMOOAT 

(Uie  day  of  Victorj,  or  April  SBth)  bbbotxd  ramm 

MARKS  AMD  KXPLOBBD,  1185." 

Other  runic  inscriptions  have  been 
found  in  Greenland,  but  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  a  mention  here. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  sepulchral, 
and  have  no  direct  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject. Ruins  have  also  been  discovered 
at  Ikigeit,  and  foundations  of  a  church 


•  See  Homboldi's  Examen  Critique  de  l*hiitoire  de  U  Q6ographie,  Ac.  Ac,  torn.  11.  pp.  97-tOl. 
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inoloaiQg  an  area  of  120  feet  by  100,  at 
the  shores  of  Igaliko  Greek,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Oathe- 
dral  of  Gardar.  Bat  the  most  remark- 
able ruin  yet  discovered,  is  at  Eakortok, 
where  is  to  be  seen  an  edifice,  evidently 
a  church,  fifty-one  feet  in  length,  and 
twenty-five  in  breadth,  having  a  round- 
headed  Mrindow  at  either  gable,  and  four 
square  windows  in  each  of  the  lateral 
walls,  whicii  are  from  four  to  eight  feet 
thick,  and  of  massive  stone.  In  New  Eng- 
land there  are  two  well-known  monu- 
ments, wliich  tradition  has  immemorlally 
ascribed  to  the  handiwork  of  the  North- 
men; and  which,  despite  the  learned 
objections  raised  against  their  authen- 
ticity, and  the  great  amount  of  paper 
bullets  shot  at  them,  are  slowly  and 
surely  moulding  public  opinion  to  a 
favorable  reception  of  their  claims. 
They  are,  the  old  tower  or  mill,  at  New- 
port, and  the  Dighton  writing-rock. 
Their  locality  being  admitted,  as  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  Yinland,  the 
sole  question  turns  upon  their  origin. 
As  to  the  first  of  these,  it  has  been 
treated  as  a  sort  of  architectural  sphinx, 
which  evefy  neophyte  was  invited  to 
explain,  so  long  as  he  avoided  giving  it  a 
Scandinavian  derivation.  The  oldest 
colonists  found  it  as  it  stands,  and 
imagination  has  been  racked  to  furnish 
^  it  with  aboriginal  builders,  ever  since 
the  country  was  settled.  But  all  these 
theories  have  failed  to  rob  the  sturdy 
Northmen  of  their  rightful  chum,  and 
their  case  grows  stronger  daily.  Well  it 
may.  For  they  have  all  the  evidence 
which  history  and  analogy  can  afford 
them,  and  the  false  judgment  heretofore 
rendered  against  them,  springs  more  from 
the  ignorance  of  the  judges  than  the 
weakness  of  their  cause.  Prof.  Rafn 
shows  conclusively,  that  the  style  of  its 
architecture  is  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  of  the  order  in  which  the  Northmen 
commonly  built.  It  is  a  simple  tholus 
of  the  monopteral  kind,  and  has  many 
analogues  extant  in  the  north  of  Europe; 
and  the  type  of  this  same  order  is  also 
visible  in  the  Greenland  ruin.'*.  Among 
existing  edifices  of  that  period  which 
possess  common  traits  of  resemblance,  he 
cited  Vestervig  Church,  and  the  crypt  at 
Viborg,  in  Jutland,  Biernede  Church,  in 
Seeland,  and  Mellifont  Abbey,  in  Ireland. 
These  points,  then,  presenting  so  many 
coincidences,  and  such  apparent  difficul- 
ties existing  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
structure,  the  question  arises : — By  whom 
can  this  tower  possibly  have  been  \)r.ilt, 


if  not  by  the  Northmen  ?  We  leave  the 
reader  to  furnish  an  answer.  With 
Dighton  Rock,  and  its  merits  as  a  runic 
memorial,  we  confess  to  a  shadow  of 
doubt.  Not  but  what  it  was  visited  and 
may  have  been  engraved  by  the  Viking, 
of  which  it  bears  evidence,  but  simply 
/because  its  characters  partake  of  a  cryp- 
tographic indeterminate  form,  akin  to  no 
runic  symbols,  and  affording  no  evidonco 
of  verbal  construction,  being  inter- 
mingled and  ooalesoent.  We  do  not 
question  the  authenticity  of  these  mono- 
grams ;  we  merely  consider  them  unen- 
titled to  the  lofty  character  of  archives, 
and  quite  as  useful  to  the  antiquary  in 
some  other  and  more  humble  way. 
Again,  we  might  allude  to  the  skeleton 
in  armor,  exhumed  some  years  since  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  as 
pointing  to  a  Scandinavian  origin,  but, 
having  followed  in  the  steps  of  the  Danish 
antiquaries,  and  their  candor  allowing 
them  to  presume  nothing,  and  compelling 
them  to  praee  everything,  their  inability 
to  express  a  positive  opinion  upon  this 
subject,  must  enjoin  a  like  reserve  upon 
us.  In  this  connection,  it  may  not  seem 
amiss  to  incidentally  notice  the  Royal 
Society  of  Northern  Antiauaries,  to  which 
science  is  so  deeply  indebted ;  the  more 
so,  as  among  many,  their  labors  haye 
not  found,  even  in  their  purely  philan- 
thropic character,  immunity  from  the 
insatiate  archery  of  truculent  criticism. 
To  the  honor  of  American  scholars^  be 
it  said,  this  ungenerous  treatment  has 
found  few,  if  any,  imitators  among  them, 
and  while  the  jibes  and  jeers  of  self-con- 
ceited ignorance  huve  long  since  gravi- 
tated to  their  appropriate  leve^  the 
society's  labors  stand  pre-eminent  and 
unimpeached,  like  Gbhleo  among  ^he 
cardinals.  There  is  a  fool-hardy  pre- 
sumption manifest  in  this  impugnment  of 
the  Danish  Society — a  society  which  has 
always  numbered  among  its  active  mem- 
bers the  most  eminent  and  trustworthy 
savans  of  the  age,  and  which,  for  the  ex- 
tent of  its  researches,  the  profundity  of 
its  investigations,  the  cautiousness  of  its 
movements,  the  amount  and  value  of  its 
discoveries,  the  invaluable  character  of 
its  publications,  the  importance  of  MSS. 
matSriel  preserved,  the  immense  collec- 
tion of  articles  illustrative  of  ancient 
manners  and  customs  accumulated  ;  in  a 
word,  by  the  light  it  has  shed  on 
archffiological  and  kindred  pursuits, 
stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  all  anti- 
quarian societies  in  the  world.  It  will 
probably  be  asked  why,  if  these  Icelandic 
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less,  and  contemporaneous  chronides 
have  so  long  been  in  existence,  they  should 
be,  comparatively  speaking,  so  little 
known.  To  this  we  reply,  ^at  it  is  an 
erroneous  belief,  and  that,  if  they  have 
not  become  more  familiar  to  us,  no  blame 
can  be  attached  to  the  Danish  or  Swedish 
antiquaries.  In  attestation  we  need  only 
refer  to  Forster's  Northern  Voyages, 
Robertson's  America,  Belknap's  Ameri- 
can Biography,  Wheaton's  History  of 
the  Northmen,  Pinkerton's  Collections, 
Orantz'  History  of  Greenland,  Pontop- 
pidan's  Norway.  Malte  Brun,  Hakluyt,  all 
of  which  are  of  course  at  second  rate. 
While  among  those  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  had  access  to  the  original  MSS. 
we  m9Y  dte  Arngrim  Jonas,  Perings- 
kiold,  Torfaeus,  StLhm,  Schoning,  Lager- 
bring,  Hormskiold,  Schroeder  and  the 
editors  of  the  Antiquitates  Americanes. 
It  would  seem  that  Torfaeus,  whose 
work  has  furnbhed  the  basis  of  most 
modern  compilations  upon  the  early  dis- 
coveries in  America,  was  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  MSS.  saga  of  Thor- 
finn  Karlsefhe.  Prof.  Rafn  consulted 
five  other  MSS.  of  different  ages,  all 
which  agreed  in  their  accounts  of  this 
history,  and  he  and  his  co-laborers, 
thereupon,  cauf^ed  its  insertion  in  their 
volume,  it  has  been  a  common  error  to 
suppose,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the 
ante-Oolumbian  discovery  rested  upon 
a  single  passage  in  the  Ueimskringla  of 
Snorri  Sturleson,  and  that  an  interpolated 
one;  when,  in  fact,  Rafn  presents  us 
with  extracts  from  eighteen  authors, 
chiefly  Icelandic,  several  of  whom  con- 
tain detailed  accounts,  and  all  of  thorn 
allusions,  to  these  western  voyages. 
Sturleson,  who  was  distinguished  as  a 
historian,  and  received  the  appellation 
of  the  Northern  Herodotus,  in  his  great 
work,  entitled  Heimskringla  (a  chronicle 
of  the  kings  of  Norway)  could  not  legi- 
timately detail  particulars  of  the  dis- 
coveries in  America,  as  part  of  the  res 
gestm  of  the  Norwegian  dynasties; 
though  there  is  a  passage  in  which  dis- 
tinct mention  is  made  of  Yinland,  and 
of  Leif's  voyage  thither.  A  Swedish 
Hcholar,  Peringskiold,  in  his  edition  of 
Sturleson's  work,  made  a  transcript  from 
the  original  MSS.  records  of  those  dis- 
coveries, and  embodied  it  in  the  text; 
Schoning,  in  his  edition  of  the  Heim- 
skringla, published  in  1777,  rejected 
Pcringskiold's  interpolated  version,  and 
inserted    Paul   Vidalin's.     We    submit 


whether  these  interpolations  are 
sarily  fahrieations^  and  whether  any 
graver  charge  than  that  of  misplacement 
can  be  urged  against  them.  Bet  the 
Heimskringla  is  not  the  authority  upon 
which  the  ante-Columbian  ^eory  must 
stand  or  ML  For  the  authorides  for 
these  discoveries  are  more  ancient  even, 
and  in  no  wise  less  authentic,  though  dis- 
tinct from  these  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Norway.  Sturleson's  Chronicle  was 
compiled  sometime  between  the  years 
1280  and  1241,  in  the  latter  of  which  he 
was  slain.  Whereas  Prof.  Rafh  presents 
us  with  excerpts  from  tlie  Landnamdbek 
and  Islendingaboh  of  Art  hinns  Frode 
(Art  the  Wise),  a  learned  Icelandic  ec- 
clesiastic, bom  in  the  year  1067,  in  which 
very  extended  notices  exirit  of  Uie  Scan- 
dinavian voyages  to  Greenland  and  Yin- 
land.  Ari^s  Annals  extend  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  ninth  to  the  beginning 
o{  the  twelfth  centuries,' and  include  the 
most  important  events  connected  with 
the  settlement  of  Iceland,  the  discovery 
of  Greenland  and  the  introduction  of 
Christianity.* 

But  the  most  conclusive,  satisfactory, 
and  unimpeachable  authority  extant, 
one  against  whom  not  even  the  weak- 
ness of  national  pride  can  be  urged,  for 
he  was  not  an  Icelander,  had  never  visit- 
ed Iceland,  and  could  have  been  actuated 
by  no  motives  of  sectional  glorification^  ^ 
is  Adam,  canon  of  Bremen,  who  wrote 
an  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  year 
1076.  He  informs  us  that,  wliile  on 
a  mission  in  the  North,  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity,  he  was  entertained 
at  the  court  of  Sveyn  Ethrithson,  King 
of  Denmark,  who  informed  him  of  the 
discovery  of  Vinland.  "The  king," 
says  the  learned  ecclesiastic,  "  also  made 
mention  of  another  region  discovered  in 
the  Northern  Ocean,  which  had  been 
visited  by  many  people,  and  was  called 
Wineland,  because  grapes  that  produce  a 
very  good  wine,  grow  there  spontaneous- 
ly ;  com  also  grows  there  without  sow- 
ing, in  great  abundance;^*  and  empha- 
tically adds,  "we  know  this  not  by 
fabulous  hearsay,  but  from  autJientie  ac- 
counts furnish^  hy  Danes^i  Ordericus 
Yitalis,  who  also  lived  in  the  eleventh 
centm-y,  and  during  part  of  the  twelfth, 
and  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history, 
makes  casual  allusion  to  Yinland  and  its 
situation.  Humboldt  says,  that  the 
geographer  Ortelius  was  the  first  who, 
in   1570,  announced  to    the  world  the 


*  Wheaton'a  History  of  the  Northmen  p.  99. 


t  Adftm  Bremeni Is  de  alta  Dante,  e.  240. 
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Scandinavian  discovery  of  Amerioa. 
But  after  the  numerous  citations  already 
made,  we  can  hardly  claim  attention 
longer,  under  either  the  plea  of  neoeselty 
or  demonstration.  Upon  a  subject  like 
thb,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  know 
when,  and  where  to  pause,  for,  viewed 
in  its  relation  to  history,  it  acquires  a 
magnitude,  which  exacts  a  correspond- 
ingly extensive  development  in  its  dis- 
cussion, and  when  narrowed  down  to  the 
anstable  foundation  of  a  myth,  it  losea 
both  identity  and  import.  We  hav« 
treated  it  in  that  manner,  which,  whil« 
it  argued  respect  for  its  character,  would, 
on  that  account,  afford  us  the  freer  scope 
for  analysis;  and  the  conclusion  to  which 
we  have  arrived,  has  been  doubly 
strengthened  by  the  reflection,  that  it  ao- 
cords  with  the  sanction,  and  expresses 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  modem 
historians.  Mankind,  in  general,  are  too 
apt  to  measure  worth  by  the  fickle 
standards  of  popularity  and  success,  and 
too  little  inclined  to  look  beyond  the 
horizon  of  a  cherished  prejudice.  That 
this  barrier  subsists  between  the  public 
mind  and  the  entertainment  of  any 
belief  in  ante-Oolumbian  discoveries, 
must  be  reluctantly  confessed.  We  have 
all  been  taught  to  believe  that  Columbus 
discovered  America.  From  earliest  child- 
hood upwards,  in  school  and  out,  this 
has  been  rung  in  our  ears.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  belief  thus 
early  inculcated  can  be  easily  dispelled, 
for  it  has  become  almost  a  truism.  Nor 
can  we  omit  to  notice  that  prevalent 
error,  which  places  a  low  estimate  upon 
the  character  of  the  Icelandic  sagas, 
from  the  supposition  of  their  being  mere 
fragments  of  bardic  literature,  the  first 
attempts  of  illiterate  men  at  composition, 
obscure  in  meaning,  and  little  to  be  de- 
pended upon,  when,  in  truth,  these 
annals  were  written  by  men  distinguished 
for  erudition,  and  living  amid  a  flourish- 
ing literature.  But  the  paramount  ob- 
tootion,  after  all,  to  the  truth  of  Scandi- 
navian discovery,  seems  to  spring  from 
the  misfortune  of  its  circumstances  and 


results.  The  narratives  of  the  Northmen 
are  too  brief  and  statistical,  in  a  word, 
they  are' too  little  imposing.  They  give 
OS  no  details  of  their  cares  and  anxieties, 
of  the  difficulties,  hardships,  disasters, 
and  distresses  which  they  underwent,  to 
harrow  up  our  feelings,  and  awaken  our 
sympathies.  For  them,  minstrelsy  has 
not  been  warmed  into  tributary  en- 
oomiam,  nor  gentle  dames  moved  unto 
tears.  Nor  vielle,  nor  rebeck,  nor  harp, 
have  thrilled  the  listening  throng  with 
pans  in  their  behalf,  nor  ecclesiastical 
praise  ohaunted  a  Te  Deum  over  their 
triumphs,  nor  heralds  proclaimed  their 
feats  at  every  Christian  court.  Rude 
men  they  doubtless  were,  living  in  an 
iron  age,  and  little  ^^  trained  to  deeds  of 
tender  courtesy,"  yet  abounding  in 
valor  and  daring.  Courting  dangers, 
braving  hardships,  overcoming  obstacles, 
shrinking  from  no  perils  however  great, 
and  no  consequences  however  fatal. 
With  minds  ftill  of  courage,  and  hearts 
full  of  faith,  they  boldly  launched  their 
barks  upon  an  unknown,  trackless  sea, 
venturing  upon  its  virgin  waters  without 
compass,  or  quadrant,  or  chart,  their 
only  guide  the  stars,  by  night;  by  day, 

**  Th«  ran  In  hlf  nnboonded  tonr.** 

Who  then  shall  say  that  Eirek,  and  Thor- 
flnn,  and  Heriulf,  all  of  "honourable 
lineage,"  sitting  as  pompous  thanes  in 
their  mead-hall,  and  indulging  in  un- 
stinted compotations  with  their  peers, 
may  not  have  presented  as  distinguished 
exemplars  of  their  own  age,  as  the  more 
courtly  De  Gkimas,  Corte  Reals,  and 
Yerazzaris  of  a  later  day.  Time  can 
never  efface  merit,  though  it  may  impair 
the  quality  of  its  aspect,  and  while  we 
must  ever  consider  Columbus  as  the  true 
herald  of  western  civilization,  the  father 
of  a  new  era  in  history — ^the  founder  of 
onr  American  c^de,  elarum  et  vmeraMU 
nomen^  it  is  takmg  nothing  from  his  real 
glory  to  say,  that  the  bold  Scandinavian 
sea-rovers  preceded  him  in  the  discovery 
of  America. 
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CUPID   AND    THE   WASP. 

CUPID  one  day  nnyoked  his  roarrows, 
And  then  sat  down  to  mend  his  arrows* 
First,  on  the  grass  beside  a  brook, 
He,  from  his  golden  quiver,  shook 
A  sight  to  see  of  broken  darts, 
The  sad  result  of  callous  hearts : 
There^s  many  a  heart  as  hard  's  a  whin-stone ; 
Cupid  as  wefi  might  shoot  a  grindstone. 
All  these  his  arrows  he  inspected ; 
Some  he  retained  and  some  rejected ; 
Replaced  the  splintered  and  the  stunted. 
And  tipped  the  battered  and  the  blunted. 
Till,  having  trimmed  them  to  a  tittle, 
He  shut  and  put  away  his  whittle ; 
When,  casting  down  a  random  look 
To  the  wet  margin  of  the  brook. 
He  saw  a  wasp,  the  quiverings 
Of  whose  steel-colored  back  and  wing^ 
Most  unmistakably  displayed 
Him  working  at  the  mason's  trade. 
Then,  with  a  gesture  courteous, 
Oupid  addressed  the  insect  thus : 

**My  interesting  friend,^^  said  he, 
"  A  very  grave  necessity 
Prompts  me  politely  to  ad  stress 
News  of  extreme  unpleasantness 
Directly  to  your  private  ear : 
You  know  how  very,  very  dear 
My  Psyche  is— how  I  adore  her. 
And  set  no  other  Nymph  before  her, 
I  love  her  very  tenderly, 
And  she  is  just  as  fond  of  me — 
A  creature  full  of  flntterings, 
One  of  the  timidest  of  things — 
And  you  must  also  know  tliat  soon 
She  will  be'here,  this  afternoon, 
To  pick  a  lily  for  her  tresses. 
And  interchange  a  few  caresses ; 
But  if  her  eve  should  find  you  here. 
The  eflfect  of  it  I  truly  fear. 
Therefore,  the  surer  to  prevent 
Any  unpleanant  accident — 
While,  solemnly,  I  do,  and  shall 
Disclaim  all  grudges,  personal — 
You  must  perceive  that  it  is  best 
I  should  respectfully  request 
That  you  would  quickly  say  your  prayers, 
For — to  explain  it  in  a  breath— 
You  must  at  once  be  put  to  death." 
Thus  having  spoken,  unawares 
He  let  his  truest  arrow  fly. 
Killing  the  hapless  wasp  thereby. 

Scarce  had  he  done  the  wanton  deed. 
And  in  hia  quiver  stored  the  reed, 
When  Psyche  came,  along  the  brook 
Wading,  with  many  a  forward  look — 
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With  pallid  feet,  and  gathered  dress, 

A  little  cloud  of  loveliness. 

Down  on  the  hank  they  sat  together, 

Happy  as  birds  in  summer  weather. 

Psyche  was  full  of  languishment ; 

But  Onpid,  not  so  innocent, 

Devising  wily  fraudful  harm, 

Laid  the  dead  wasp  on  Psyohe^s  arm. 

She,  with  a  marvellous  quickness,  took 

The  hue  of  marble  in  her  look ; 

Distracted,  even  to  desperation. 

She  ran  and  screamed  with  consternation, 

At  which  her  rascal  of  a  lover 

Bolted  into  a  dump  of  clover. 

Venus,  who  was  not  far  away, 
Heariaff  what  Psvche  had  to  say. 
Game  down  and  beat  the  grass  about, 
And  found  the  little  villain  out.. 
A  sprig  01  myrUe,  Uien,  she  peeied, 
Ana  seized  the  youngster  rosy-heeled : 

*'Oome  out  of  this,  you  little  god. 
Richly  you  have  deserved  the  rod  I 
You  naughty,  naughty,  naughty,  pet, 
You  have  deserved  what  you  will  get!" 
Cupid  protested,  bogged,  besought  her 
Not  lo  inflict  the  switches  torture ; 
By  turns  he  struggled,  screamed,  and  kicked  her. 
By  turns  he  blessed  and  cursed  her  picture. 
Till,  seeing  the  Queen  resolved  to  tutor, 
At  last  he  swore  optright  he^d  shoot  her ; 
Yet  none  the  less,  did  she  apply 
All  of  the  pain  and  penalty. 


THE    MO&AL. 

Now  listen.  Reader,  to  a  serious  truth : 
Why  has  true  love  so  often  gone  amiss. 
That  one  has  said :  *Mt  never  did  run  smooth?" 
He  gives  his  reasons — wars  and  sicknesses — 
Friends  interposing — age  mismatched  with  youth- 
Bloods  feudal — these  have  made  a  deal  of  ruth 
In  many  a  lover's  Paradise  of  bliss. 
Our  fable  shows  another  reason  still : 
Passionate  love  too  fierce  and  fiery  is, 
To  keep  the  bounds  of  reason  and  good  will ; 
Its  loftiest  rapture  treads  the  verge  of  woe ; 
Passionate  love  doth  sometimes  kiss  and  kill ; 
"Therefore,  love  moderately;  long  love  doth  so"- 
As  the  good  friar  said  to  Romeo. 
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BAMBLS    riBST. 


PREPARATORY. 


IN  the  succeeding  series  of  philologio 
papers,  it  is  our  purpose  to  ramble. 
Now,  take  notice,  we  give  fair  warn- 
ing that  such  is  our  intent — our  design 
is  formed  with  malice  prepense.  We 
have  no  notion  of  plodding  through 
the  entire  journey  on  the  dusty  highway, 
even  though  it  ?Mve  the  advantage  of 
being  the  straight  and  established  path. 
Often  will  we  vault  over  the  fence  (of 
rigid  forms),  and  away  through  the 
fields,  hat  in  hand,  after  some  gay  ety- 
mologic butterfly;  or  lonely  wander 
mid — 

**  The  intelligible  forms  of  ancient  poets, 
The  fair  hamanitles  of  old  religion. 
The  power,  the  beaaty,  and  the  nnyieirty, 
That  hare  their  haunts  In  dale  or  plney  mountains, 
Or  forest,  by  slow  stream  or  pebbly  spring, 
Or  chasms  and  wat*ry  depths  " 

Or,  with  runic  spells,  evoke  the  pagan 
wanderers  from  their  graves  in  the 
visionary  Eld.  But,  while  we  intend 
making  digressions  (di-gredior,  t.  e,  step- 
ping aside),  we  trust  never  to  get  out  of 
siglit  of  the  eternal  blue  empyrean. 

This  science  of  Philology  that  is  now 
working  a  radical  revolution  in  every 
domain  of  literature,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
almost  exclusively  the  offspring  of  our 
own  fecund  nineteenth  era,  and  the  few 
years  preceding.  Lexicography  proper 
i?  but  a  century  old ;  for  exactly  one 
hundred  years  ago  Samuel  Johnson  pub- 
lished his,  for  the  times,  extraordinary 
dictionary.  Previous  to  that  period, 
"there  was,"  as  he  himself  remarks, 
**  wherever  one  turned  his  attention, 
complexity  to  be  disentangled,  and  con- 
fusion to  be  regulated ;  choice  was  to  be 
made  out  of  boundless  variety,  without 
any  established  principles  of  selection ; 
adulterations  were  to  be  detected,  with- 
out any  settled  test  of  purity;  and  modes 
of  expression  to  be  rejected  or  received, 
without  the  suffrages  of  any  writers  (?) 
of  classical  reputation  or  acknowledged 
authority." 

A  rare  old  tract,  written  by  Bishop 
Hutchinson,  and  published  the  early  part 
of  last  century,  presents  us  with  a  most 
vividly  lugubrious  picture  of  the  state 
of  philology  then,  and  the  appliances  for 
tlie  study  of  the  English  language.    We 


quote  (capitals,  italics,  and  all):  *'We 
nave  no  Grammar  of  it  (tho  Eng^ 
tongue)  that  is  taught  in  any  School  that 
we  ever  heard  of.  We  have  do  good 
I>ictionary  to  bring  it  into  Method^  with 
an  account  of  the  Derivations,  wod 
several  Senses  and  Uses  of  Words.  We 
have  no  OoUeotion  of  its  Idioms^  Phrata, 
and  right  Use  of  its  Particles.  The 
Instructors  of  our  Touth  care  not  to 
trouble  themselves  with  it;  onr  Olergjf 
think  it  doth  not  belong  to  their  Omre, 
though  it  be  the  true  Key  of  Knowledge. 
Our  Universities  suffer  it  not  to  be 
spoken  in  their  Schools  and  Theatres; 
nor  hath  any  Patron  of  Learning  pro- 
vided one  single  Professor,  who  should 
turn  his  Thoughts  and  Oare  towards 
that."  Now,  this  is  assuredly  bad 
enough;  but,  before  we  quit  the  good 
old  Bishop,  let  us  see  how  he  proposes 
to  supply  the  deficit.  ^^  When  we  shall 
have  a  good  Grammar,  made  plain  finr 
the  Purpose,  and  Masters  are  a  little 
used  to  it,  I  do  not  see  but  that  either 
Singing  or  Dancing  or  Frt^tfi^-MasterB 
may  teach  it  to  either  Sex  in  three 
months."  O,  thou  Genius  of  Philology — 
Singing  or  Writing  or  i^an^'n^-Masters  I 

The  very  objeci  of  the  science  was 
mistaken. 

"Philology,"  say  the  EncyclopaddisB 
of  a  few  years  ago—"  A  science,  or  rather 
assemblage  of  several  sciences,  consisting 
of  grammar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  antiqui- 
ties, history  and  criticism.  Philology  is 
a  kind  of  universal  literature,  conversant 
about  all  the  sciences,  their  rise,  pro- 
gress, authors,  etc.  It  makes  what  the 
Frencli  call  the  Belles-lettres,  In  the 
Universities  it  is  called  Humanities.*' 
Et  pratera  nihil/  And  thus,  by  a 
species  of  all-embracing  generalization, 
it  was  made  to  include  the  omne  scibiU 
of  letters  and  philosophy.  Even  the 
famous  Dictionnaire  de  PAcad6mie  Fran- 
Caise  defines  philology  to  be  ^^  Erudition 
qui  embrasie  diterses  parties  des  belles 
lettres^  et  princlpalement  la  critique.'" 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  back  to 
the  true  Grecian  reception  of  the  science, 
as  the  love  and  study  of  wards.  A 
brighter  day  has  dawned  for  it ;  and  it  is 
beginning  to  unfold  some  of  its  glorious 
capabilities,  and  splendidly  illnstratiiig 
many  a  hitherto  dark  comer  in  the 
world's  history. 
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luive  no  derire  to  enter  into  the 
of  contest  and  controversy  on  the 
t  of  the  origin  of  language  and 
gQoh  specolations — for  our  design 
another  field — bat  it  is  absolutely 
QQsable  that  we  recall  a  few 
08  and  some  established  principles 
I  sulgect,  if  we  would  at  all  rise  to 
il  views  of  its  philosophy.  We 
then^  as  one  theory  of  the  ori^n 
gnage,  that  which  inculcates  it  as 
the  immediate  gift  of  the  Deity; 
tien,  as  antithetical  to  that  (since 
olee  of  all  philosophers  are  anti- 
^  tiie  famous  *^  Orang-outang'' 
r  of  Leviathan  Hobbes.  These  we 
f  state,  designing  no  discussion, 
indeed,  the  great  danger  of  error  in 
th  theories,  as  Frederick  Yon  Schle- 
ill  observes,  lies  in  the  attempt  at 
qilication  of  all  the  immeasurable 
m  of  the  phenomena  of  language 
lend,  by  any  ein^fle  hypothesis,  or 
iriving  them  from  any  one  origin, 
oannot,  however,  leave  this  part 
r  sub^ject  without  presenting  the 
'  with  a  brief  account  of  Dr.  Alex- 
Hurray's  theory  of  the  formation 
^oase — as  an  example  of  the  utmost 
il  of  peniflage  to  which  an  empiri- 
liloeophy  eould^  in  this  direction, 
.  He  is  so  facile  and  off-hand  in 
Mxmnt  of  the  modus  /armtmdi  of 
iga,  that  one  would  suppose  he  was 
present  therat.  It  is  in  his  rather 
Lous  *' History  of  European  Lan- 
»,"  that  he  favors  us  with  its  de- 
nent  The  burden  of  the  book  is 
die  following  nine  words  are  the 
ationsof  language: 

1.  Af ,  Wag,  Hwag . 

t.  Bag,  Bwag,  Fag,  Pag. 

t.  Dwag,  Thwag,  Twag. 

4.  dwag,  Owag. 

5.  Lag,  EDag. 
S,  Magi 

T.  Nag,  Hnag. 
8.  Bag,  Hrag. 
».  SwagI 

igbtfidly  luminous,  and  as  philo- 
)  also  I  On  this  foundation  he  de- 
**  An  edifice  has  been  erected  of  a 
useful  (?)  and  more  wonderftd 
.  D.  1]  kind  than  any  which  have 
ised  human  ingenuity.  They  were 
id.  at  first,  and  probably  for  several 
fttions,  in  an  insulated  manner.  The 
ostances  of  the  actions  were  com- 
sated  by  signs  and  the  variable  tones 


of  the  voice;  but  the  actiona  themselves 
were  expressed  by  their  suitable  mono- 
syllable.'* And  to  place  this  primitive 
universal  language,  in  a  still  more  distinct 
light,  he  tells  us  that  ^^  Bag  Wag"  meant 
bring  ioater;  ^^Bag,  Bag,  Bf^"  they 
fought  very  much.  And  such  he  con- 
siders ^^as  a  just,  and  not  an  imaginary 
specimen  of  the  earliest  articulated 
speech  I"  ♦ 

A  very  good  spetdmen,  indeed,  we  con- 
ceive it  to  be  of  the  extravagant  length 
to  which  hastily-adopted  d  priori  reason- 
ing will  conduct ;  but  of  anything  else,  a 
very  decidedly  bad  specimen.  The  fiiot 
is  that,  d  priori,  we  know  inst  as  much 
about  the  genesis  as  we  do  about  tho 
exodus  of  language — and  simply  nothing 
of  either.  Ajid,  in  truth,  the  modify- 
ing ciroumstanees  in  ^e  mechanism  of 
a  language  are  so  numerous  and  so  com- 
plicated as  to  blow  into  shivers  the  finest- 
spun  and  most  elaborately- woven  suppo- 
sititious system  of  speech-development. 
We  have  no  example  of  a  language  in 
exactly  its  puris  natur<Uibus  (fig-leaf- 
apron  state) ;  so  that  every  position  we 
take  in  philology  other  than  that  which 
mathematicians  call  the  zetetic,  must  bo 
hypothetical.  Thb  ^*  present  editor  "  has 
faith  in  the  development  of  a  system  of 
philosophy  profounder  by  far  than  tha 
Baconian—but  yet  he  is  also /x>nvinoed 
that,  in  the  present  relations  of  thin^ 
the  careful  investigation  of  actual  &ot8 
and  phenomena  wfil  lead  to  more  satis- 
factory and  more  splendid  results  than 
any>  mere  hypothecs,  brilliant  though  it 
be.    And  this  as  well  in  philology  as  hi 


)ur  great  modem  master  philolo- 
gists all  recognize  Uiis  principle ;  and  in 
the  hands  of  such  scholars  as  Adelung, 
Yater,  Bopp,  J.  Grimm,  Wilkinson, 
Godthe,  Von  Humboldt,  the  Schlegels, 
Savigny,  0.  Bitter,  Kopiter,  and  othen, 
it  has  given  birth  to  results  rivalling  in 
g^ory  we  meet  magnificent  discoveries  in 
the  realms  of  Nature.  A  Ohampollion 
has  arisen  to  recall  from  the  dead  Pftst  a 
buried  people  and  a  buried  tongue— re- 
constructing a  tenuous  shadow  into  a 
livinff  spirit;  and  not  by  the  exercise  of 
imagination,  but  by  patient  and  accurate 
research,  giving  to 

*«  An  airy  NoChlsg, 

A  looal  hablUtlon  and  a  homm.** 

And  80,  too,  at  the  present  day— a  Grote 


•  8m  tht  DlTenloni  of  Pariej— AddtUooal  Not«  by  B.  Tajlv,  9,  L 
XT— «1 
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and  a  Kiebuhr  have  almost  revived  pri- 
meval Greece  and  Rome ;  and  now  the 
hitherto  cloud-involved  "  GorgeoosEast,*' 
that  birth-place  of  peoples,  and  tongaes, 
and  fuitlis,  is  being  forced  to  render  np 
her  embosomed  mysteries;  the  sphinx- 
riddle  is  being  read;  riddle-readers  are 
there  on  the  ground,  to  ^^  expound  the 
runes  in  the  native  land  of  Runic  lore" — 
and  from  crypts  and  sarcophagi,  and 
runed  temples,  and  gorgeous  palaces,  the 
buried  treasures  of  barbAric  art  are  being 
brought  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  and  to 
the  eagle  glance  of  investigation,  and  are 
being  caused  to  read  a  story  that  extends 
away  down  to  the  bosom  of  the  antique 
by-gone.  While  on  the  subject  of  the 
iSaskt^  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  recall  what 
it  will  be  absolutely  necessaiy  that  we 
keep  continually  before  our  minds  in  all 
our  researches  into  the  chronology  and 
the  philosophy  of  language — namely,  that 
all  races  and  their  tongues  find  their  ulti- 
mate home  in  Asia.  The  recognition  of 
this  very  principle  has  created  a  revolu- 
tion in  philology ;  for  we  are  too  apt  to 
look  at  the  families  of  man  in  their  scat- 
terings and  their  isolations,  instead  of 
viewing  them  in  their  old  primal  home 
— which  home  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found 
on  the  banks  of  some  of  the  great  Asiatic 
rivers.  Thence,  by  divergencies  north- 
ward and  southward,  eastward  and  west- 
ward, they  have  come  to  inhabit  every 
latitude  and  people  every  shore. 

The  legitimate  result  of  the  prodigious 
amount  of  d  posteriori  investigation  on 
almost  every  province  of  human  con- 
sciousness, has  been  to  drive  us  from 
nearly  every  formerly-received  d  priori 
theory.  Instance  the  sciences  of  Astro- 
nomy and  Geology,  or  the  subject  we 
have  at  present  on  hand.  For  example, 
it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  former 
theory,  that  held  Greek  to  be  the  parent 
of  the  Latin,  has  been  completely  dis- 
proved ;  and  now,  instead  of  establishing 
this  relationship  between  them,  we  know 
that  the  latter  is  but  a  younger  sister  of 
the  former,  and  that  they  find  a  comjnon 
parentage  in  their  mother,  the  Sanscrit 
— the  faithful  parent  of  so  many  dialects. 
Now,  not  only  does  there  obtain  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  and  the  Sanscrit,  but  all  the  very 
numerous  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tongues 
have  a  close  analogy  therewith ;  and  the 
widespread  branch  of  Indo-Germanic  dia- 
lects is  clearly  referred  to  the  great  Ori- 
ental genealogical  tree.    Thus,  between 


nations  the  most  diverse  and  locally  dis- 
tant, there  exists  a  dose  afSnity  and 
affiliation ;  and  the  gentile  kinships  that 
are  sometimes  educed  are  such  as  to 
astonish  one  who  is  not  prepared  for  any 
wonder.  What  will  be  the  result  whea 
the  development  of  Glossologry  and  Oom- 
parative  Philology  have  had  their  perfeet 
work ;  when,  instead  of  scattered  leaveis 
and  twigs,  and  branches,  we  shall  have 
the  genealogical  tree  of  the  human  family 
and  its  languages,  in  all  the  symraetrr  oif 
its  unity,  with  its  roots  reaching  deep 
down  to  the  kingdoms  of  yore,  and  its 
ramifications  world-wide — we  are  unable 
to  determine ;  but  assuredly  it  will  evoi- 
tuate  in  the  evolution  of  a  &r  more  pro- 
found and  far  more  perfect  soienoe  of  Eth- 
nography and  philosophy  of  history  than 
any  we  as  yet  have. 

The  languages  of  Europe  are  generally 
referred  to  three  great  families,  viz. :  the 
Keltic,Germanic,and  Sclavonic  ;♦  and  thus 
these  linguistic  divisions  correspond  with 
the  three  greatraces  who— in  their  many 
oflSihoots — and  at  diflferent  epochs — have 
peopled  the  whole  of  Europe.  We  would 
nave  it  distinctly  noted,  however,  that 
these  divisions — ^which  are  by  no  means 
absolute — ^have  a  reference  merely  local 
and  chronological,  that  is  to  say,  they 
stand  for  the  three  great  streams  of 
population  who,  at  successive  x>^o^ 
migrated  from  Asia  and  settled  in  En- 
rope; — the  origin  being  one,  albeit  the 
dialectic,  idiomatic,  and  linguistic  divei^ 
sities  be  infinite.  Their  geographic  po- 
sition most  clearly  points  to  the  relative 
epochs  of  their  entrance  into  Europe; 
thus,  we  have  the  Keltic  race  diflPusing 
itself  (or  driven?)  over  the  extreme 
western  portions;  the  Gothic  or  Teu- 
tonic— the  second  stream— occupying  the 
central  countries  of  Europe ;  and,  lastly, 
the  Sclavonic,  which  inhabits  the  eastern 
parts.  Of  these  glottic  groups,  we  have 
to  do,  immediately,  only  with  the  second; 
and  this  only  to  remind  yoa  that  the 
race  to  which  v>s  belong — the  Saxon — 
is  one  of  the  subdivisions  under  this  great 
Teutonic  family  of  races.  Thus,  per- 
chance, our  ancestors  dwelt  on  the  Gan- 
ges, skirted  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  crossed 
the  Ural  mountains ;  traversed  the  im- 
mense tracts  of  Russia  and  central  Eu- 
rope, dwelt  in  the  German  forests,  ruled 
in  Britannia,  and,  through  us,  rule  the 
world.  There  palates  within  us,  even, 
some  of  the  Berserkir  rage  of  the  Vik- 
ingr--(and  are  not  traces  of  it  at  times 


*  See  Mallet's  Northern  AnUqolties,  and  Tamer*a  Hist.  Anglo-Saxoaa. 
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in  John  Boll  and  Brother 
I — and  can  boast  not  only  of 
oar  veins  a  share  of 

Iha  Uood  of  an  the  Howards," 

rith  tolerably  respectable  pre- 
[aim  a  no  less  dUtingue  proge- 

the  great  Odin  himself.  A 
joent,  indeed  I  And  so  we  ob- 
"words"  (and,  we  might  al- 

men)  *^  which  sprang  np  at 
Delhi,  and  Benares,  foar  thon- 
\  ago,  are  but  now  scaling  the 
nntains  of  western  America."* 
ny  the  way,  offers  an  interest- 
light  almost  say  analogue — to 
light  suppose  to  have  been  the 
he  diffubion  of  Asiatic  popa- 
the  modidoations  of  languaige. 

>  oyerflowing  East  pushing  out 
Qons  inhabitants  westward — 
er  Uie  case,  that 

Um  coarse  of  Empire  takes  iU  way,"— 

ation,  forming  communities  of 
Lod  these  otishoots,  gradually 
their  phases  of  life  and  their 
BO  that  they  come  to  possess  a 
led  idiosyncrasy  of  their  own. 

>  it  not  for  the  constant  com- 
it  peoples — tending  towards  an 
»n  of  speech  and  habitudes,  and 
1  the  preservation  of  the  old — 
tell  at  what  point  these  diver- 
ould  cease,  and  how  changed 
i  national  characteristics  and 
Moome,  in  the  course  of  centu- 

>b0ervations  by  Frederick  Von 
will  dose  this  part  of  our 
He  is  drawing  a  comparison 
Philology  and  Geology .>.  "A 
n  physical  science  will  perhaps 
'  the  quickest  and  shortest  road 
(}eot  we  are  in  pursuit  of,  and, 
le  geological  branch  of  natural 
ay  well  bo  considered  cognate 
quiry  before  us;  tor  what  geo- 
erly  investigates,  is  the  antiqui- 
8  terrestrial  planet,  and  the  pri- 
ition  of  the  mountain  ranges, 
and  seeking  to  read  the  long- 
lemorials  that  ore  brought  to 
ristine  convulsions,  and  to  num- 
successive  epochs  of  gradual 
ttd  decay.  *  *  Those  composite 
t  which  have  been  ibriiied  out 
ure  or  Oirgregatiun  of  sever.-il. 


may  be  compared  to  the  diluvial  rooks 
which  belong  to  the  secondary  for- 
mation. As  the  latter  have  arisen  out 
of,  or  have  been  formed,  by  floods  and 
inundations,  so  these  mixed  languages 
owe  their  origin  to  the  great  European 
migration  of  nations ;  or,  perhaps,  were 
formed  by  the  East,  by  similar  Asiatic 
migrations,  at  a  still  older  epoch,  and  in 
primeval  times.  Those  languages,  on 
the  contrary,  at  least  as  compared 
with  those  which  are  manifestly  mere 
derivatives  from  them,  we  may  call  pri- 
mary. In  this  class  we  may  mention  the 
Roman  among  those  of  Europe,  and  the 
Sanscrit  among  those  of  Asia.  These, 
then,  stand  on  the  same  line  and  dignity 
with  the  so-called  primary  rocks.  No 
doubt,  even  in  these,  further  investi- 
gation will  discover  many  traces  of  a 
mixture,  no  less  palpable,  indeed,  but 
one,  however,  in  which  the  constituents 
neither  were  originally  so  heterogenous, 
nor  since  have  continued  so  totally 
unchanged.  For,  in  the  same  manner, 
granitic  rooks,  and  others  of  the  primary 
order,  are  also  found  to  be  composite  in 
their  mineral  constituents.  These,  like- 
wise, point  to  a  still  earlier  convulsion 
of  nature,  to  which  they  owed  their  first 
production." 

Now  the  English  may  be  regarded  as 
by  far  the  most  striking  example  of  a 
composite  language  that  we  can  have. 
The  epithet  ramantie  which  the  German 
critics  apply  to  the  mixed  drama,  might, 
with  propriety,  be  employed  with  re- 
ference to  our  language — taking  that 
appellation  in  the  sense  of  the  product  of 
the  union  of  several  elements.  We  have 
no  design  of  repeating  the  oft-told  and 
familiar  tale  resi)ecting  the  various  dy- 
nasties that  have  possessed  Great  Britain 
— and  of  the  influence  of  the  several 
peoples  on  the  formation  of  the  English 
tongue.  What  we  would  remark,  is  the 
possibility  of  a  reconstruction  of  the  his- 
tory of  these  political  revolutions  by  an 
examination  of  the  oomponent  elements 
thereof.  "  The  history  of  a  people  is,  In 
fact,  the  history  of  their  language.  The 
scenes,  the  circumstances,  the  occupa- 
tions, through  which  they  pass,  will  ever 
form  the  materials  from  which  their  lan- 
guage must  be  drawn." 

To  attempt  this,  take,  for  instance,  the 
matter  of  proper  names.  We  have  as  the 
name  of  our  language— Engl  iidi,  and  as  the 
appellation  of  its  birth-place — ^England 
that  is  Enghi-land,  the  land  of  the  Engles 


ook  entlUed  •*  The  Rise,  Progre-v,  and  Present  Structure  of  the  BofUsh  Language,**  by  Matthew 
le-half  of  wlilch  U  exu«silent— the  other  wtshy^washy  In  the  extreme. 
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or  Angles — which  Angles  we  know  to 
have  been  a  nation  belonging  to  the 
Saxon  Oonfederacy  and  inhabiting  An- 
glen,  in  the  present  dnch j  of  Sleswick ; 
and  so  we  have,  with  reference  to  tiheir 
lan^age — as  expressive  of  their  origin 
— the  term  AngUhSaxon*  Now,  though 
the  general  denomination  of  the  ooontry 
followed  the  name  of  the  more  numerous 
tribe,  the  Angles,  we  have  a  living  ro- 
oord  of  the  Saxons,  also,  in  the  divisions 
of  Essex  ^oessa^,  Middlesex  and  Sussex, 
^udsexet)  whicn,  expanded,  stand  for 
East  Saxons,  Middle  Saxons,  and  South 
Saxons.  The  mass  of  the  names  of  places, 
however,  are  Anglo-Saxon — indicative 
of  that  strong  tenacity  with  which, 
through  all  their  reverses,  our  forefathers 
duuff  to  their  homes  and  hearths.  Thus 
we  have  the  very  numerous  termi- 
nation in  ton--an  indosure  or  garden ; 
e,  g,  Boston,  Burtem,  Bright^  North- 
ampton; in  ham,  which  is  just  hrme 
(Scotch  Tiome) ;  e,  g.  Hamton,  %.  e.  Home- 
town,  HigAam,  LangAam,  Soutbamton, 
i.e.  South-A^m^town ;  in  burg,  borough, 
or  bury,  a  city  or  fort;  e.  g.  Oanter- 
dury,  Peter^orou^A,  Scar5or(m^A,  Shrews- 
bury; in  ford — ^vadum — as  Hereford, 
».  e,  Army^sford  from  here  an  army,  Ox- 
ford, which  in  Ohaucer  we  find  written 
Oxenford: 

**  Whilom  ther  wm  dtrelllng  in  OoMnfitrde^ 
A  riche  gnof,  that  gestes  helde  to  borde, 
And  of  his  oraft  he  wu  a  carpenter.*' 

Ths  MilUr€*$  Tale^  18. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  immense 
preponderance  of  Saxon  proper  names, 
we  are  all  aware  that  the  Saxons  were 
not  the  original  possessors  of  the  island ; 
and  so  we  find : 

»  GHmmerinff  thro*  tht  draam  of  things  thai  were,** 

some  few  old  Keltic  words — scanty 
oa  account  of  their  complete  over- 
throw by  subsequent  aggressors);  thus 
the  name  *^ London"  is  said  to  be 
compounded  of  the  two  Keltic  words 
Uawn,  populous^  and  dinas,  a  eity^ — the 
populoui  eity;  though  others  make  the 
signification  to  be  the  ^^  city  of  ships  " — 
either,  however,  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered as  prophetic.  We  have  even 
some  debrii  from  the  old  Druidieal  wor- 
ship ;  witness  the  eame  or  eaime  which 
are  with  much  probability  referred  there- 
to.   Do  you  wish  to  see  the  remains  of 


Roman  domination  and  traces  of  their 
conquest  and  warlike  spirit?  Then  glance 
at  tne  quite  extensive  list  of  proper 
names  of  places,  terminating  in  Chester 
or  Caster^  i.  e.  Castrunk,  ideating  the 
site  of  a  Roman  f(>rtre«»  in  the  locality 
bearing  that  ending  ;|  e.  g.  Colnchester, 
the  camp  on  the  river  Ooln,  Lancaster, 
the  camp  on  the  river  Lune — see  also 
Winchester,  Oolchester,  Manchester,  &c., 
all  of  which  are  suggestive  enough. 

Again,  the  character  of  the  Danes, — the 
Nordimen,  is  well  known;  we  are 
acquainted  with  their  proclivities  towards 
freebooting  and  piratical  excursions.  lu 
making  their  descents,  then,  on  England 
they  could  not  but  land  on  its  eastern 
coasts,  and  would,  with  great  probability 
give  names  to  the  (daces  thev  visited  and 
plundered.  Now  tlie  Danish  word  for  a 
bay  or  cove  is  vig  or  viig,  which  by  a 
very  ample  transition  might  become 
wich  or  wick ;  and  this  supposition  re- 
ceives additional  confirmation  from  the 
great  number  of  names  bearing  that  ter- 
mination. Running  the  eye  down  the 
map,  along  the  coast,  from  North  to 
South,  we  meet  with  Berwick,  Alnevick, 
Dnnwioh,  Ypswich,  Harwich,  Woolwich, 
Greenwich,  Sandwich.  Moreover,  they 
have  left  us  further  traces  of  their  exist- 
ence in  the  ending  by  or  bye^  which  in 
Dimish  means  a  Unon.  Thus,  glancing  at 
Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire,  we  find 
Whitby,  Selby,  Grimsby  and  Spilsby— so 
we  have  also  Netherby,  Appleby,  Derby. 
Now,  these  localities  can  be  proved,  from 
other  circumstances,  to  have  been  chief 
seats  of  Danish  emigration. 

Should  we  extend  our  research  further 
into  the  component  elements  of  the 
English  in  general,  we  would  meet  with 
little  difiScalty  in  the  oonstruotion  of  a 
complete  and  correct  theory  of  the  poli- 
ticHEtl  and  social  changes  thai  have  taken 
place  in  Great  Britain* 

And  now  let  us  jump  over  the  Norman 
Oonqueet  under  William  the  Bastard,! 
when  so  very  large  an  accession  of  Nor- 
manno-Fruioo-Oeltic  words  was  grafted 
on  our  andent  Saxon,  and  take  a  peep  in 
at  how  our  language  gets  on  in  the  14th 
century.  In  these  rambles  we  are,  of 
eouree^  not  to  be  considered  as  being  en- 
cumbered with  the  inconvenient  and 
rather  tulg»r  envelopes  of  space  and 
time.  Festus  Bailey,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, makes  Luciflar  and  his  foUow-trar 
veller — 


•  See  Botworth*8  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,  p.  X. 

t  Vide  DoomoMlay-Book,  in  which  the  word  ii  conataatly  written  mm  ahore. 

%  Vide  Boeworth'a  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary.  |  lOH 
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••  Beat  the  SUB, 
In  th*  loofHt  he*i  that  evwr  was  nin.*' 

^Bat  then,  onfortaoately,  (?)  iM  are 
neither  Lucifer  nor  Festus  Bailey,  and 
besides,  their  ooors^^  were  "  Ruin"  and 
**  Destruction,'*  while  yoa  and  I  would 
prefer  less  fractious  nags  for  our  excur- 
sion; would  not  we?  But  should  tlie 
reader  be  indisposed  to  so  glorious  a 
morning's  airing — why,  just  hand  us 
down  our  Ohaaoer — of  course,  we  use 
Tyrwhitt's  editiou — and  we  need  not  stir 
out  of  our  cosy  parlor.  There  I  Mufti, 
-where  wilt  thou  begin?    Ah  initio  ? 

**  Whanoe  thai  April  with  hit  abowret  tola 
The  drouffate  of  March  hath  pere^  to  the  role, 
And  bathed  Erery  i>eine  In  awlche  Ueoutf 
Of  whiche  9triu€  tmgtmd&rtd  li  the.;CMMV 
When  Zephlnu  Eke  with  Mi  Mte  bretha 
JOupired  hath  in  Brery  hott  and  hethe 
The  iendre  croppes,  and  the  yoonfe  Sobbo 
Hath  in  the  Bam  his  halfo  court  yroniM^ 
And  imale  fowlee  maken  melodie. 
That  depen  alle  night  with  open  970, 
80  priketh  htan  nature  In  hie  eoragt*^ 
Than  lonfen  folk  to  f on  on  pttffrimagei, 
And  pfdmen  for  to  eeken  itrange  itrondei, 
To  werr9  halwee  eonthe  in  Soodry  londee ; 
And  apseiaUy  from  Brery  8hire*a  ende 
Of  Eng lelond  to  Oanterbory  the  wende, 
The  holy  bllufU  martyr  for  to  soke 
That  hem  hath  holpen  whan  that  thoy  wart 
■eke.** 

FroloifustotkeOBuUirbvry  Ttttet, 

You  will  see  that  we  have  italicised 
the  principal  words  that  come  from,  or 
through  the  French.  The  proportion 
18  not  by  any  means,  so  great  as  we  find 
in  innumerable  other  passages,  or  such 
lines  as  the  following : — 

*'  To  Oanterbory  with  dmwute  eouragt^ 
At  night  was  come  into  that  hotMrU 
Wei  nine-and-twenty  in  a  ccmpagnAe.^ 

lb. 

"Courage,"  "hosteh-ie,"  and  "oom- 
pagnie,"  aU  receive  their  coloring  through 
the  Norman.  In  hostelrie  will  be  recog- 
nized our  h6tel,  by  the  elision  of  the  s 
and  the  superposition  of  the  circumflex ; 
also  host,  in  which  the  s  again  makes  its 
appearance. 

*•  At  the  aUg€  eke  badde  he  be  of  Algeslr.** 

lb, 

A  "Siege"  is  just  a  seating  before. 
See  analogues  in  the  Latin  Obsidio  and 
ttie  Greek  nepiKoOrjQu, 

**  At  ni4>rt<d  bataOUt  badde  he  ben  flAene.** 

lb. 


**  And  eyen  more,  he  badde  a  9O90rein€  prU.** 
Prologue  to  0ke  Cawterbwry  Tales. 

i.e.'—prize^  from  "  prendre"  to  take,  past 
part.  pris. 

**  And  of  hitport  aa  meke  aa  la  a  mayde.*' 

Jb. 

"port"  that  is  hearing  from  porter. 

"  He  waa  a  teray  parfi  gerUU  knight." 

Jb. 

"Gentil"  is  the  Latin  gentilis,  from 
gens  a  clan — t.  0.,  belonging  to  a  clao,  or, 
as  the  Scotch  say,  clannish;  and  this  is  its 
primitive  sigmfication.  See  Tacitus: 
"Eloquentia,  gentile  domus  nostra? 
bonum."  The  gradations  in  meaning 
by  which  it  passed  from  one  who  has  re- 
lation to  some  race,  or,  as  we  say,  of  birth,* 
in  contradisdnciion  to  him  who  can  lay 
claim  to  none— even  the  ignoblest 
"family,"  to  its  former  (old  English) 
and  then  to  its  present  import,  might, 
had  we  opportunity  to  trace  it,  be  curi- 
ous enough.  For  the  present,  however, 
compare  it  with  its  very  striking  analo- 
gue kind  (adj.)  from  kind  (sub.)  and  con- 
sult Froissart,  V.  ii.  c.  77.— "II  y  avoit 
nn  Chevalier,  Capitaine  de  la  ville: — 
point  gentilhimime  n^estoit— et  Tavoit 
udt,  pour  sa  vaillance,  le  Roy  Edouard 
Chevalier." 

**  With  him  ther  waa  hla  aone,  a  yonge  •q:uUr, 
A  loyer  and  a  loaty  bacheler^ 
With  lockea  cmll  aa  they  were  laid  in  preaae ; 
Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  waa  I  geaae.*' 

Jb. 

"Escuyer"  was  the  Archaic  form, 
now  spelled  ecuyer^  supposed  to  be  from 
Z.  seutumy  a  shield,  i.  e.  a  shield-bearer. 
The  transition  in  this  word  is  curious, 
too.  Once  it  was  a  term  of  dignity; 
now  rather  of  tndignity.  For  instance, 
we  all  know  that,  when  our  friend  Smell- 
fungus  receives  epistles,  they  invariably 
bear  the  address:  To  P.  Q.  R.  Smell- 
fungus,  Esq.  *  *  Bachelor  is  the  French 
appellation  for  those  unfortunate  speci- 
mens of  the  human  family  who  are  com- 
monly conceived  and  believed  to  be  the 
living  embodiments  of  all  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  And,  by  the  way, 
hachelor  and  imbecile  are  both  from  one 
root.  We  don*c  pretend  to  indnuate  the 
moral. 

**  And  French  ahe  apoke  M  flayre  and>MiIy, 
After  the  acole  of  Stratford  atta  Bowe, 
For  J^'ench  of  Pari*  waa  to  hire  unknowe." 

Jb. 


*  Gena  ia  from  yiyx^o  to  be  bom.    So  that  tbeae  worda,  In  their  primal  origin,  do,  in  reality,  merge  into 
me.    Genteel,  gentle,  and  gentile  are  all  one  word. 
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^  Fetisly'*  i9,  perhaps,  allied  with  f&te, 
hence  gaily,  neatly.  Is  good  Madame 
Eglentine  the  *'noune"  entirely  without 
representatives  among  us,  or  be  there  not 
damsels,  even  in  our  days,  who  are  as 
blissfully  ignorant  of  the  "  Frenche  "  of 
^^Paris,^'  AS  was  the  excellent  Prioressef 
Like  Uriah  Heep,  we  ask  it  ''umbly," 
and  only  for  information. 

**  Therefore  In  itede  of  weping  and  prairM^ 
Men  mote  gire  silrer  to  the  poure/rerm,** 

Oanierbtuy  Taie». 
**  The  Mte/f  th*  araie^  the  fiom(r«,  and  eke  the 

cauae."  lb, 

^  Eke  PUto  tayeth,  who  so  can  htan  rede, 
That  wordea  most  ben  eoHn  to  the  dede.** 

Jb, 
*♦  Were  It  by  avefvhiret  or  sori,  or  eat.** 

Jb, 
**■  The  Keraudi*  knew  him  wel  in  tpecUU.** 

Jb, 
^'InprUon 
Ptrpetuelt  he  n*  olde  no  raunsan,** 

Jb, 
"  2*es<<^thej  were,  and  losty  for  to  play.** 

7^  Ji&vet*  TaUf  p.  8D. 

Testy  is  our  present  form.  The  word 
is  very  ezpretisive ;  tite^  the  head,  i,  e, 
heady,  or,  as  we  generally  say,  head- 
atrang, 

**  Hire  yelwe  here  was  broided  in  a  irette 
Behind  hire  back,  a  yerde  long,  I  guesse.** 

You  see  they  were  up  to  the  noble  art 
of  guessing,  even  in  Chaucer's  day ;  and 
remember  that  all  this  was  written  a 
century  before  America  was  dreamed  of, 
or  Christopher  Columbus  was  born. 

To  say  nothing  of  the  Norman  clement, 
what  do  you  think  of  the  following  as  a 
piece  of  philosophy  ? 

^  JFrerei  and /etuUt  been  but  lUel  atondsr  /** 
Th^Freret*  Thle.p.  64. 
**  A  knighte  ther  was,  and  that  a  worthy  man. 
That  fro'  the  time  that  he  firste  began 
To  riden  out,  he  loved  chivalrie^ 
Trouthe  and  honour^  f^edom  and curieaU** 
J*rolog%i6  to  the  Knighte^*  Taie, 

Here  "knight,"  to  which  further 
reference  will  be  made  hereafter,  is, 
strange  to  say,  Saxon.  "Chivalrie'*  is 
of  course  Norman.  In  the  fourth  line, 
we  have  "trouthe"  and  "fredom," 
Saxon  ;  "honour"  and  "  curtesie"  come 
to  us  through  the  French.  And  what 
volumes  do  they  speak  to  us  of  the  psychi- 
cal and  social  constitution  of  the  two? 
We  have  in  one  the  evidence  of  a  sub- 


jective, in  the  other,  of  an  ols|eotif«  «• 
istence;  in  the  one,  an  onlj  heuiU^ 
pulsating  with  doings  and  darinfpi;  ii 
the  other,  the  outer  and  the  conrenticniL 
The  Saxon  demands,  and  will  be  satisfied 
with  nothing  short  of  troath,  and  fn- 
dom — 

**  High  OTer  the  regions  of  tiMce  and  of  ttae^ 
The  noblest  of  thoughts  watoo  Its  fiaton  P* 


He  requires  the  downright  and  tht 
earnest—M  eerieux;  the  Gkwlcan  is  era- 
tented  with  V  honneur  and  ^*  curtesie." 
Well,  this  has  been  recognijeed  knf 
enough.  Take  the  opinion  of  the  fifth 
century :  "  Francis  familiare  est  ridmie 
fidem  frangere."  ♦  "  Si  perjacet  Franeoi 
quid  novi  faciet,  qui  p^urinm  ipsom 
sermonis  genus  pntat  esse  non  orind- 
nes."t    "Franoi   mendacee^  aed   hemi 

uaee:'X 

And  what  entered  so  largely  into  thor 
composition  in  the  fifth  century,  ha 
probably  left  some  traces  even  nnto  our 
own  nineteenth.  But,  to  enumerate  tU  ' 
the  French  and  Norman,  the  Franoo- 
Latin  and  the  Nonnanuo-Latin  elements, 
would  be  to  quote  every  line ;  we  eao, 
then,  but  present  you  with  the  follow- 
ing, which  are  prodigiously  oharaoterlstio 
and  replete  with  suggestions : — Aocord, 
advocate,  agree,  arreste  (arrest),  araDce 
(advance),  adventure,  alegeance  (allegi- 
ance), anoie  (annoy),  appetite,  blano- 
manger,  bokeler  (buckler),  capitaine 
(captain),  derk,  counseil  (council),  crob 
(cross),  constable,  cowardise  (oowurdioeX 
culprit,  curfew,  dance,  danger,  deliver, 
dure  (endure),  embrace,  entaile  (entail), 
faine  (feign),  force,  gaillard,  grace,  jude 
(judge),  jugement  (judgment),  law.  luaia- 
ter  (master),  maugre,  obeyance  (obedi- 
ence), outrage,  page,  portecolise  (port- 
cullis), revel,  rime  (rhyme),  prelat  (pre- 
late), parlement,  sauf  (safe\  markis 
(marquis),  serseant,  sire,  table,  vitailk 
(victual).  And  there  are  among  the 
thousands  of  other  such,  introduced  or 
employed  by  him  whom  people  will  per- 
sist in  calling — 

**  The  pare  weU  of  Ai0««&,  ODdefllod  P* 

So  great,  indeed,  was  his  fondness  for 
French  terms,  that  he  received  the  nick- 
name of  the  ''  French  Brewer,"  and  the 
probability  seems  to  incline  towards 
making  even  himself  of  Norman  descent 

The  following  we  quote  as  a  rare  spe- 


*  Yoplicni  Proc.,  c.  zm.,  p.  S87. 


X  lb.  Ub.  m.,  p.  116. 


t  SalvUn  de  Gab.  Del,  lib.  it.,  p.  f 
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cimen  of  astrological  lore,  as  well  as  for 
the  lArge  preponderaace  of  the  Saxon — 
the  ttngiuh  element — ^in  it : 

**  Fermrentttre  In  thllke  large  book 
Which  thai  men  clipe  the  Heven  gwrltten  wu 
With  aterres,  whan  that  he  his  birthe  took 
That  he  for  lore  should  han  his  deth  alas  I 
Vor  in  the  sterres,  clearer  than  is  glas 
Is  writen,  Qod  wot,  who  so  eoad  it  rede, 
The  deth  of  erery  man  withouten  drede, 
In  sterres  many  a  winter  therebefom 
Was  writ  the  deth  of  Hector,  AchUles, 
Of  ^ompey,  Julias,  or  thej  were  born ; 
The  strif  of  Thebes,  and  of  Hercules, 
Of  Sampson,  Tumns,  and  of  Socrates 
The  deth ;  but  tneiMM  vfiUe^  ben  90  dull 
Thai  no  wight  eon  %oel  rede  U  at  the/uUy 

The  Man  of  Lawes'  Tale,  p.  48. 

Oh  I  yefl,  anee^  was  there  a  mystery 
and  a  majesty  in  the  earth  and  in  the 
heavens! — ^before  science  had  harried 
every  province  of  the  seen — of  the  phe- 
nomeDal — ^and  made  ns  believe  that  that 
was  all — that  we  had  got  into  the  inner- 
moet.  Then  did  there  repose  a  soul  in 
nature — ^then  did  there  live  the  Jnpitdrs 
and  the  Thors,  the  Naiads  and  the  Elves; 
man  recoffnized  a  divinity  in  all,  and  re- 
verently bowed  before  its  shrine — be- 
holding in  everything  more  than  was 
presented  to  the  eye  of  sense,  and  recog- 
nizing the  souPs  own  mystic  relation  to 
the  great  whole.  What  saith  oar  high- 
est? 

**  The  old  men  studied  magic  In  the  flowers. 
And  human  fortunes  In  Astronomj, 
And  an  omMpatenc^  in  Chemistry  I  '** 

But  now,  the  age  of  fiuth,  like  the  age 
of  chivalry,  has  gone 

^"All  these  hare  Tanlshed, 

Thej  Ut«  no  longer  in  the  fUth  of  reason"— 

and  we  are  Sophists,  and  Atheists,  and 
Apathists  I 

"Heven,"  or,  as  we  now  spell  it, 
heaven,  is,  we  know,  Saxon.  It  U  heo- 
foii)  heofen  or  heofan,  from  heafan^  to 
heave,  that  is  something  heaven  or 
heaved  up — over  our  heads — which  word 
(head)  together  with  heft,  huff,  hoo^  ho- 
vel, hat,  hut,  haven  and  oven,  are,  ac- 
cording to  Home  Tooke,  all  from  the 
same  verb.  The  Scotch  furnish  us  with 
an^  interesting  8n«Jogue  in  the  word 
^'lift,^'  used  in  the  same  sense,  and  just 
the  abstract  form  of  the  past  part,  of  the 
verb  to  lift.  Take  a  couplet  from  that 
splendid  old  ballad  of  ^*Sir  Patrick 
Spens." 


••WbMthel^l  ffr«w dark, ud the  wind blewkmi. 
And  garley  grew  the  sea.** 

A  similar  idea  also  pervades  the  Latin 
eahim^  from  the  Greek  kotXov,  holloui. 

To  the  Saxons  we  are  also  indebted  for 
our  most  beautifully  expressive  designa- 
tion of  the  Deity --God— which,  in  the 
Saxon,  is  the  same  form  as  the  ai^ective 
good.  The  Germans,  leaning  to  the 
emotional  side  of  theosophy,  employed 
the  name  of  His,  to  us,  most  endearing 
epithet;  while  the  Hebrews  followed  the 
idea  of  an  absolute  existence,  imitated  by 
the  Platonic  'OQN. 

"Home,"  also,  we  receive  from  our 
German  progenitors — ham,  which  the 
Scotch  Kame  approaches'  nearer,  or,  in 
&ct,  hoe  deviatea  leaafrom^  than  has  our 
form.  Also  the  components  thereof,  as : 
homely,  «.  e,  hamlic,  homelike ; — which 
charming  expression,  we  are  sorry  to  see, 
has  been  wrung  from  its  primitive  sense. 
Is  it,  that  what  is  home-like  has  become 
homely, — ^has  become  tiresome  and  unin- 
teresting in  our  eyes  ?  What  an  under- 
valuation! "Man,"  and  "wife,"  are 
both  Saxon,  as  well  as  the  affectionate 
terms  father,  mother,  brother,  sister. 
"  Wife,"  by  the  way,  has  quite  a  little 
history  wrapped  up  in  it.  It  is  the  Saxon 
wif  allied  in  form  and  signification  to  the 
Danish  wyf,  and  German  weil ;  words 
which,  in  their  derivation,  involve  the 
notion  of  spinning  or  weaving^  and  seem 
to  point  to  that  as  the  legitimate  field  of 
womanly  occupation.  Ohauoer  makes 
the  "  Wif  of  Bathe,"  thus  c^ve  us  the 
summum  totum  of  feminine  energiz- 
ings:— 

**  For  all  swiohe  wit  Is  geren  as  in  onr  birth ; 
DeeeUe,  weping,  epinntng^  Ood  hath  geren 
To  woman  klndbr,  while  that  she  may  liren  t** 
the  Wif  of  Baith,  Prologue,  54. 

From  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
character  given  of  a  certain  Boman 
matron,  is  the  highest  possible : 

«  Domum  manslt— lanam  fbctt** 

So  quaintly  and  vet  so  forcibly  rendered, 
into  the  vernacular  by  Douglas: 

*•  She  kepet  in  the  hoos  and  birUt  at  UU  quhoUr 

An  interesting  passage  from  Sang  Al- 
fred's Translation  of  Bede,  presents  us 
with  the  original  form  of  three  or  four 
noticeable  words : 
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•*Tbe  present  life  of  man,  O  hin^f 
eeems  to  me,  if  compared  with  that  after- 
period  which  is  so  uncertain  to  as,  to  re- 
semble a  scene  at  one  of  yonr  country 
feasts.  As  yon  are  sitting  with  yonr 
ealdormen  and  theyns  about  you,  the  fire 
blazing  in  the  centre,  and  the  whole  hall 
dieer^  by  its  warmth ;  and  while  storms 
of  rain  and  snow  are  raging  without,  a 
little  sparrow  flies  in  at  one  door,  roams 
around  our  festive  meeting,  and  passes 
out  at  some  other  entrance.  While  it  is 
among  us  it  feels  not  the  wintry  tempest. 
It  enjoys  the  short  comfort  and  serenity 
of  its  transient  stay ;  but,  then,  plunging 
into  the  winter  from  which  it  had  flown^ 
it  disappears  from  our  eyes.  Snch  is 
here  the  life  of  man,"*  etc.  We  do  not 
quote  this  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  very 
excellent  moral  philosophy  which  it  con- 
tains ;  but  to  notice  the  terms  King,  Al- 
derman and  Thane,  lliane  has  passed 
entirely  out  of  use— baron  supplying  its 
^lace— and  in  our  usual  readings  Shakes- 
peare alone  recalls  it.  "  King,"  however, 
^d  Alderman,  we  still  preserve.  ^'Eing  " 
is  Oyning,t  t.  «.,  Oun-ing — the  can-ning 
man— the  man  of  might.  We  all  re- 
member how  hero-worshipping  Oarlyle 
gloats  over  this  derivation.  And  for- 
sooth, it  is  expressive  of  a  good  deal. 
"Ealdorman"  is,  of  course,  just  elder- 
man,  as  we  ought  to  write  it,  and  not  Al- 
derman. It  has  reference  to  the  early 
Saxon  societies,  when  the  people  imagin- 
ing that  the  elaere  would  be  more  apt  to 
have  wisdom  and  authority,  chose  to  ap- 
point them  as  their  rulers.  By  an  easy 
transition  it  came  to  express  chief  or 
greatej»t,  as  *'Yldest  wyriht"  (Eldest 
wright)--the  chief  workman,  etc. 

This  notion  of  the  wisdom  In  grey 
hairs,  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  com- 
mon one.  Thus,  we  lAive  the  Latin 
Senatus — our  Senate — from  SeneXy  an 
old  man ;  and  the  Greek  irpecfivTepos :  go 
that  our  Presbyterian  church  is  properly 
just  that  in  which  the  government  of 
the  eldere  (npetrfivTepoi)  obtains.  And 
what  saith  Homer,  the  divine  t 

•*  At  el  &6nXoTepOQv  avipuv  ^pevtt  ^epiOoi- 

rat* 
OU  <r<J  yepov  fuririaLv,  afia  irpoaau  Kot  diria- 

ffU 

Aevaaett  6rrui  6x*  apurra  fur*  ofn^repoiai 
yevffrat." 

(For  the  minds  of  young  men  are  ever 


fickle ;  but  when  an  pld  mam  It  i 
he  looks  at  once  to  the  past  and  the 
ftiture — (before  and  behind) — that  tfas 
matter  may  be  best  for  both  parties.)^ 
Iliad,  lib,  m.,  108,  9,  10. 

**  Ererlch  for  the  wiadom  tti«t  he  eaa 
Wm  thopeUch  for  to  ben  an  aldenmui.** 

Chaucer  does  not  inform  ns  what  this 
** shape"  was  like;  but  there  seems  to 
have  been,  all  along,  a  fiction  of  it  not 
being  very  tenuous.  But  to  return.  We 
cannot  resist  noticing  here  a  very  singnkr 
social  phenomenon  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  We  refer  to  the  idea  of  worsEip, 
which,  indeed,  is  just  tDorth  ship— analo- 
gous to  the  Latin  term  valor  (Taleo— to 
be  worth).  Among  them  every  indi- 
vidual was  under  bail  to  a  certain 
amount  (his  worth-ship)  for  his  good 
behavior.  ^*  Every  man  was  valued  at 
a  fixed  sum,  which  was  called  his 
'were;*  and  whoever  took  his  life, 
was  punished  by  having  to  pay  this 
were,  %  l^oreover,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  was  a  pecuniary  fine  imposed, 
called  the  "  wite" — an  expresaion  which 
the  Scotch  still  preserve,  with  the  signi- 
fication of  hlame — and  one  thus  paying 
the  forfeiture  of  all  his  worth-ship,  pre- 
sents us  with  the  original  idea  of  a  jwa, 
which  is,  feo-lun — destitute  of  property. 
Now,  besides  this,  there  was  a  fine  for 
every  personal  injury ;  for  instance,  the 
loss  of  an  eye  or  a  leg  was  considered 
worth  the  compensation  of  fifty  shillings ; 
for  '^  breaking  the  mouth,"  twelve  shil- 
lings; for  cutting  off  the  little  fingtf, 
eleven  shillings;  for  piercing  the  nose, 
nine  shillings;  for  cutting  off  the  thumb 
nail,  for  the  first  double-tooth,  for  break- 
ing a  rib — each,  three  shillings ;  for  every 
nail,  and  for  every  tooth  beyond  the  first 
double-tooth,  one  shilling !  Their  system 
of  punishments,  also,  has  transmitted  to 
us  one  of  our  common  words,  viz: 
ordeal,  Saxon  ordal  or  ordssl — a  punish- 
ment or  trial.  And  this  ordeal  was  the 
trial  through  which  an  accused  passed, 
in  order  to  prove  his  guilt  or  innocence. 
It  consisted  of  two  kinds — the  ordeal  by 
hot  water,  and  the  ordeal  by  hot  iron; 
The  modus  operandi  was  this:  with 
many  attendant  circumstances  of  pomp 
and  solemnity,  the  person  plunged  hu 
hand  as  far  as  the  wrist,  or  his  arm  as 
fiir  as  the  elbow  (according  to  the  mag- 
nitude  of  the  charge),  into  a  vessel  of 


*  8m  Turner's  Hlft  Anglo-Saxons.    Vol.  I.  p.  889. 

X  Tamer's  History  Anglo-Saxons.  Vol.  n.,  189. 
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water  boiling  ^'Airionaly  hot;*^  and 
taking  out  therefrom  a  piece  of  iron, 
three  pounds  in  weight,  he  carried  it  the 
distance  of  nine  feet  and  let  it  drop. 
Then,  after  three  dajs,  the  hand  was 
inspected,  to  see  if  "foul"  or  "clean," 
and  sentence  was  passed  accordingly. 
This  literary  very  "fiery  trial"  is  the 
originator  of  our  "fiery  ordeal,"  and  per- 
haps Tsince  such  things  could  be  done  by 
proxy)  lies  at  the  basis  of  our  ezpres- 
sionr— "I  would  go  through  jfke  and 
water  for  yonV^ 

Gentle  reader,  thou  hast  this  handful 
of  nuts  to  crack ;  think  not,  however, 
but  that  we  have  whole  sackfuls  in  store 
for  thee — some  of  which  we  hope  to 
present  thee  with — here  a  little  and 
there  a  little — and  in  all  of  which  then 
wilt  find  sweet  kernels  and  agreeable 
nourishment,  if  thou  wilt  but  toke  the 
trouble  to  open  them. 


One  "word"  more.  It  is  transient — 
trans-eo,  passing  away-— equivalent  to  the 
French  pattager.  With  plaintive  sad- 
ness it  nngs  the  "  mutability  of  human 
affiiirs!"  and  the  requiem  of  human  life. 
It  is  the  thesis  of  that  enchantiDg  little 
idyl  by  John  Pierpont — 

**  PMstaifr  ftwaj  I  pMtlDg  %wj  I 
Wm  it  tho  chimo  of  a  tiny  beUr*  etc, 

which,  indeed,  is  Just  an  expansion  of 
this  thesis.  Said  Ina^s  queen  to  her  liege 
lord — "Are  not  a'i  things,  are  not  we 
ourselves,  like  a  river,  hurrying  heedless 
and  headlong  to  the  dark  ocean  of 
illimitable  time?" 

**  81c  frOMil  glorlA  mnwU  P* 

**Noir  Jmo  Chrtft,  that  of  his  might  may  aende 
Joyo  after  wo,  goTerne  u  In  hit  graee, 
And  kepe  n*  aUe  that  ben  in  this  plaee.** 


ISRAEL  POTTER;  OR,  FIFTY  TEARS  OF  EXILE. 
■  (Oontinoed  ftom  page  STB.) 


OHAPTBR  XVI. 

B  VSKM  BEAaL  B  BACU)!  WtOKB,  TWO  rLAOS,  AMD  Of 

TEMMM  aamt  amd  au.  in  or  miqr. 

AS  running  down  channel  at  evenins, 
Israel  w^ked  the  crowded  main-deok 
of  the  seventy-four,  continually  brushed 
by  a  thousand  hurrying  wayfarers,  as  if 
he  were  in  some  great  street  in  London, 
jammed  with  artisans,  just  returning 
from  their  day^s  labor,  novel  and  pain- 
ftil  emotions  were  his.  He  found  nim- 
self  dropped  into  the  naval  mob  without 
one  friend ;  nay,  among  enemies,  since  his 
oountry^s  enemies  were  his  own,  and 
against  the  kith  and  kin  of  these  very 
beings  around  him,  he  himself  had  onoe 
lifted  a  fatal  hand.  The  martial  bustle 
of  a  great  man-ot'-war,  on  her  first  day 
out  of  port,  was  indescribably  jarring  to 
his  present  mood.  Those  sounds  of  the 
human  multitude  disturbing  the  solemn 
natural  solitudes  of  tlie  sea,  mysteriously 
afflicted  him.  He  murmured  against 
that  untowardness  which,  after  condemn- 
ing him  to  long  sorrows  on  the  land, 
now  pursued  him  with  added  griefs  on 
the  deep.  Why  should  a  patriot,  leaping 
for  the  chance  agun  to  attack  the  op- 
pressor, as  at  Banker  Hill,  now  be  kid- 
napped to  fight  that  oppressor's  battles 


on  the  endless  drifts  of  the  Bunker  Hills 
of  the  billows?  But  like  many  other 
repiners,  Israel  was  perhaps  a  little 
premature  with  upbraidinas  Uke  these. 

Plyinff  on  between  Scilly  and  Oape 
Gear,  tne  Unprincipled — which  resael 
somewhat  outsailed  her  consorts — fell  in, 
just  before  dusk,  with  a  large  revenue 
cutter  dose  to.  and  showing  signals  of 
distress.  At  tne  moment,  no  other  sdl 
was  in  sight. 

Oursing  the  necessity  of  pausing  with 
a  strong  fkir  wind  at  a  iunoture  like  this, 
the  offioer-of-t^e-deck  shortened  saU,  and 
hove  to;  hal  ig  the  cutter,  to  know 
what  was  the  l  tter.  As  he  hailed  the 
small  craft  froi  the  loftv  poop  of  the 
bristling  sevent  <bur,  this  lieutenant 
seemed  standing  on  the  top  of  Gibraltar, 
talking  to  some  lowland  peasant  in  a 
hut.  The  reply  was,  that  in  a  sudden 
flaw  of  wind,  which  came  nigh  oapeiang 
them,  not  an  hour  since,  the  cutter  had 
lost  all  four  foremost  men  by  the  violoit 
Jibing  of  a  boom.  She  wanted  help  to 
get  back  to  port 

^  Ton  shall  have  one  man,^  said  the 
offioer-of-the-deok,  morosely. 

^^Let  him  be  a  oood  one  then,  for 
heaven's  sake,''  said  he  in  the  the  cutter; 
^^  I  ought  to  have  at  least  two." 
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During  this  talk,  Igraers  ooriosity  had 
prompted  him  to  dart  up  the  ladder 
from  the  mun-deck,  and  stand  right  in 
the  gangway  ahove,  looking  out  on  the 
Btrange  craft.  Meantime  the  order  had 
heen  given  to  drop  a  boat.  Thinking 
this  a  favorable  chance,  he  stationed 
himself  so  that  he  shonld  be  the  foremost 
to  spring  into  the  boat ;  thoagh  crowds 
of  English  sailors,  eager  as  himself  for 
the  same  opportunity  to  escape  from 
foreign  service,  dune  to  the  (mains  of 
the  as  yet  imperfect)^  disciplined  man- 
of-war.  As  the  two  men  who  had  been 
lowered  in  the  boat  hooked  her,  when 
afloat,  along  to  the  gangway,  Israel 
dropped  like  a  comet  into  the  stem- 
sheets,  stumbled  forward,  and  seized  an 
oar.  In  a  moment  more,  all  the  oars- 
men were  in  their  places,  and  with  a 
tbw  strokes,  the  boat  lay  alongside  the 
ontter. 

"  Take  which  of  them  you  please," 
said  the  lieutenant  in  command,  address- 
ing the  officer  in  the  revenue-cutter,  and 
motioning  with  his  hand  to  his  boat^s 
orew,  as  if  they  were  a  parcel  of  car- 
casses of  mutton,  of  which  the  first  pick 
was  offered  to  some  customer.  *'  Quick 
and  choose.  Sit  down,  men" — to  the 
sailors.  *^  Oh,  you  are  in  a  great  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  the  kmg^s  service,  ain't 
yon?  Brave  chaps  indeed  I — Have  you 
chosen  your  man  ?" 

All  this  while  the  ten  faces  of  the> 
anxions  oarsmen  looked  with  mute  long- 
ings and  appealings  towards  the  officer 
of  the  cutter ;  every  face  turned  at  the 
same  angle,  as  if  mana^^ed  by  one  machine. 
And  so  they  were.    One  motive. 

**I  take  the  freckled  chap  with  the 
yellow  hair — him ;"  pointing  to  Israel. 

Nine  of  the  upturned  faces  fell  in  sul- 
len despair,  and  ere  Israel  could  spring 
to  his  feet,  he  felt  a  violent  thrust  in  his 
rear  from  v^  '^"^  of  one  of  the  disap- 
pointed behind  uiin. 

"Jump,  dobbin!"  cried  the  officer  of 
the  boat. 

But  Israel  was  already  on  board. 
Another  moment,  and  the  boat  and 
cutter  parted.  Ere  long  night  fell,  and 
the  man-of-war  and  her  consorts  were 
out  of  sight. 

The  revenue  vessel  resumed  her  course 
towards  the  nighest  port,  worked  by  but 
four  men :  the  captain,  Israel,  and  two 
officers.  The  cabin-boy  was  kept  at  the 
helm.  As  the  only  foremast  man,  Israel 
was  put  to  it  pretty  hard.  Where  there 
is  but  one  man  to  three  masters,  woe 
betide  that  lonely  slave.    Besides,  it  was 


of  itself  severe  work  enough  to  manage 
the  vessel  thus  short  of  hands.  But  to 
make  matters  still  worse,  the  captain 
and  his  officers  were  ugly-tempered  fel- 
lows. The  one  kicked,  and  the  others 
cuffed  Israel.  Whereupon,  not  sugared 
with  his  recent  experiences,  and  mad- 
dened by  his  present  hap,  Israel  seeing 
himself  alone  at  sea,  with  only  three 
men,  instead  of  a  thousand,  to  contend 
against,  plucked  up  a  heart,  knocked  the 
captain  into  the  lee  scuppers,  and  in  his 
fury  was  about  tumbling  the  first-officer, 
a  small  wash  of  a  fellow,  plump  over- 
board, when  the  captain,  jumping  to  his 
feet,  seized  him  by  his  long  yellow  hair, 
vowing  he  would  slaughter  him.  Mean- 
time Uie  cutter  flew  foaming  through 
the  channel,  as  if  in  demoniac  glee  at 
this  uproar  on  her  imperilled  deck. 
While  the  consternation  was  at  its 
height,  a  dark  body  suddenly  loomed  at 
a  moderate  distance  into  view,  shooting 
right  athwart  the  stem  of  the  cutter. 
The  next  moment  a  shot  struck  tlie  water 
within  a  boat's  length. 

"  Heave  to,  and  send  a  boat  on  board !" 
roared  a  voice  almost  as  loud  as  the 
cannon. 

*'  That's  a  war-ship,"  cried  the  captain 
of  the  revenue  vessel,  in  alarm;  "but 
she  ain't  a  countryman." 

Meantime  the  officers  and  Israel  stop- 
ped the  cutter's  way. 

"  Send  a  boat  on  board,  or  Fll  sink 
you,"  again  came  roaring  from  the 
stranger,  followed  by  another  shot, 
striking  the  water  still  nearer  the  cutter. 

"  For  Gk>d's  sake,  don't  cannonade  us. 
I  haven't  got  the  crew  to  man  a  boat," 
replied  the  captain  of  the  cutter.  "  Who 
are  you  ?" 

''  Wait  till  I  send  a  boat  to  you  for 
that,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"  She's  an  enemy  of  some  sort,  that's 
plain,"  said  the  Englishman  now  to  his 
officers;  "we  ain't  at  open  war  with 
France ;  she's  some  blood-thirsty  pirate 
or  other.  What  d'  ye  say,  men,"  turn- 
ing to  his  officers ;  "  let's  outsail  her,  or 
be  shot  to  chips.  We  can  beat  her  at 
sailing,  I  know." 

With  that,  nothing  doubting  that  his 
counsel  would  be  heartily  responded  to, 
he  ran  to  the  braces  to  get  the  cutter 
before  the  wind,  followed  by  one  officer, 
while  the  other,  for  a  useless  bravado, 
hoisted  the  colors  at  the  stern. 

But  Israel  stood  indifferent,  or  rather 
all  in  a  fever  of  conflicting  emotions. 
He  thought  he  recognized  the  voice  from 
the  strange  vessel. 
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^^Coine,  what  do  ye  standing  there, 
fool?  Spring  to  the  ropes  herel"  cried 
the  furious  captain. 

But  Israel  did  not  stir. 

Meantime,  the  confusion  on  board  the 
stranger,  owing  to  the  hurried  lowering 
of  her  boat,  with  the  cloudiness  of  the 
sky  darkening  the  misty  sea,  united  to 
conceal  the  bold  inanosuvre  of  the  catter. 
She  had  almost  gained  full  headway  ere 
an  oblique  shot,  directed  by  mere  chance, 
struck  her  stern,  tearing  the  npcurvea 
head  of  the  tiller  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
cabin-boy,  and  killing  him  with  the 
splinters.  Kunning  to  the  stump,  the 
captain  huzzaed,  and  steered  the  reeling 
ship  on.  Forced  now  to  hoist  back  the 
boat  ere  giving  chase,  the  stranger  was 
dropped  rapidly  astern. 

All  thb  while  storms  of  maledictions 
were  hurled  on  Israel.  But  tlieir  exer- 
tions at  the  ropes  prevented  his  ship- 
mates for  the  tinio  from  using  personal 
violence.  While  observing  their  eflforts, 
Israel  could  not  but  say  to  himself, 
^^  These  fellows  are  as  brave  as  they  are 
brutal." 

Soon  the  stranger  was  seen  dimly  wal- 
lowing along  astern,  crowding  all  sdl  in 
chase,  while  now  and  then  her  bow-gnn, 
showing  its  red  tongue,  bellowed  after 
them  like  a  mad  bull.  Two  more  shots 
struck  the  cutter,  but  without  materially 
damaging  her  sails,  or  the  ropes  imme- 
diately upholding  them.  Several  of  her 
less  important  stays  were  sundered,  how- 
ever ;  whose  loose  tarry  ends  lashed  the 
air  like  scorpions.  It  seemed  not  im- 
probable that  owing  to  her  superior 
sailing,  the  keen  cutter  would  yet  get 
clear. 

At  this  juncture,  Israel,  running  to- 
wards the  captain,  who  still  held  the 
splintered  stump  of  tiller,  stood  ftdl  be- 
fore him,  saying,  '^  I  am  an  enemy,  a 
Yankee ;  look  to  yourself." 

^^Help  here,  lads,  help,"  roared  the 
captain,  "a  traitor,  a  traitor  I" 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his 
mouth  when  his  voice  was  silenced  for 
ever.  With  one  prodigious  heave  of  his 
whole  physical  force,  Israel  smote  him 
over  the  taffrail  into  the  sea,  as  if  the 
man  had  fallen  backwards  over  a  teetering 
chair.  By  this  time  the  two  officers 
were  hurrying  aft.  Ere  meeting  thorn 
midway,  Israel,  (juick  as  lightning,  oast 
off  the  two  principal  halyards,  thus  let- 
ting the  large  sails  all  in  a  tum(>le  of  can- 
vass to  the  deck.  Next  moment  one  of 
the  officers  was  at  the  helm,  to  prevent 
the  cutter  from  capsizing  by  being  with- 


out a  steersman  in  such  an  emergency. 
The  other  officer  and  Israel  interlocked. 
The  battle  was  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos 
of  blowing  canvas.  Oaught  in  a  rent 
of  the  sai^  the  officer  slipped  and  fell 
near  the  sharp  iron  edge  of  the  hatch- 
way. As  he  fell,  he  caught  Israel  by  the 
most  terrible  part  in  which  mortality 
can  be  grappled.  Insane  with  pun,  Israel 
dashed  his  adversar/s  sknll  against  the 
sharp  iron.  The  officer's  hold  relaxed; 
but  himself  stiffened.  Israel  made  for 
the  helmsman,  who  as  yet  knew  not  the 
issue  of  the  late  tussel.  He  caught  him 
round  the  loinf,  bedding  his  fingers  like 
grisly  claws  into  his  flesh,  and  hugging 
him  to  his  heart.  The  man's  ghost, 
oaught  like  a  broken  cork  in  a  gurgling 
botde's  neck,  gasped  with  the  embrace. 
Loosening  him  suddenly,  Israel  hurled 
him  from  him  against  the  bnlwarks. 
That  instant  another  report  waff  heard, 
followed  by  the  savage  hail — '*  You  down 
sail  at  last,  do  ye  ?  I  m  a  good  mind  to 
sink  ye,  for  your  scurvy  trick.  Pul'* 
down  that  dirty  rag  there,  astern  I" 

With  a  loud  huzza,  Israel  hauled  down 
the  flag  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  helped  the  now  slowly  gliding 
craft  from  failing  off  before  the  wind. 

In  a  few  moments  a  boat  was  along- 
side. As  its  commander  stepped  to  the 
deck,  he  stnmbled  against  the  body  of 
the  first-officer,  which,  owing  to  the 
sudden  slant  of  the  cutter  in  coming  to 
the  wind,  had  rolled  against  the  side 
near  the  gangway.  As  he  came  aft,  he 
heard  the  moan  of  the  other  officer,  where 
he  1^  under  the  mizzen  shronds. 

'^What  is  all  this?"  demanded  the 
stranger  of  Israel. 

**It  means  that  I  am  a  Yankee  im- 
pressed into  the  king's  service ;  and  for 
their  pains  I  have  taken  the  cat- 
ter." 

Giving  vent  to  his  surprise,  the  officer 
looked  narrowly  at  the  bodpr  by  the 
shronds,  and  said,  *^  this  man  is  as  good 
as  dead ;  but  we  will  take  him  to  Oaptain 
Paul  as  a  witness  in  your  behalf." 

"Oaptwn  Paul?— Paul  Jones?"  cried 
Israel. 

"The  same." 

"  I  thought  80.  I  thonffht  that  was 
his  voice  hailing.  It  was  Oaptain  Paul's 
voice  that  somenow  pnt  me  np  to  this 
deed." 

"  Oaptain  Paul  is  the  devil  for  putting 
men  up  to  be  tigers.  Bat  where  are  the 
rest  of  the  crew?" 

"Overboard." 

"  What  f "  cried  the  officer ;  ^*  oome  <m 
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board  tho  Banger.  Oaptdn  Paul  will 
we  yon  for  a  broadside.^ 

Taking  the  moaning  man  along  with 
thera,  and  leaving  the  cotter  untenanted 
by  any  living  son],  the  boat  now  left  her  for 
the  enemy's  ship.  Bat  ere  they  reached 
it,  the  man  had  expired. 

Standing  foremost  on  the  deck,  crowd- 
ed with  wree  hundred  men,  as  Israel 
climbed  the  dde,  he  saw,  by  the  light  of 
battle-lanthoms,  a  small,  smart,  bri- 
gandish-looking  man,  wearing  a  Scotch 
bonnet,  with  a  gold  band  to  it. 

"Yon  rascal,"  said  this  person,  "why 
did  yonr  paltry  smack  give  me  this 
<^a8e  f    Whereas  the  rest  of  your  gang  ?" 

"  Captain  Panl,"  said  Israel,  "  I  believe 
I  remember  yon.  I  believe  I  offered 
yon  my  bed  in  Paris  some  months  ago. 
How  is  Poor  Richard?" 

^'GkKll  Is  this  the  courier  f  The  Yan- 
kee courier f  Bat  how  now;  in  an 
English  revenue  cutter  f " 

"Impressed,  rir;  that's  the  way." 

"But  Where's  the  rest  of  them?"  de- 
manded Paul,  turning  to  the  ofiScer. 

Thereupon  the  officer  very  briefly  told 
Paul  what  Israel  had  told  him. 

"Are  we  to  sink  the  cutter,  sir?"  said 
the  gunner,  now  advancing  towards 
Oaptain  Paul.  "  If  it  is  to  be  done,  now 
is  the  time.  She  is  close  under  us,  astern ; 
a  few  guns  pointed  downwards,  will  settle 
her  like  a  snotted  corpse." 

"No.  Let  her  drin  into  Penzance,  an 
anonymous  earnest  of  what  the  white- 
squall  in  Paul  Jones  intends  for  the 
future." 

Then  giving  directions  as  to  the  course 
of  the  ship,  with  an  order  for  himself  to 
be  called  at  the  first  glimpse  of  a  sail, 
Paul  took  Israel  down  with  him  into  his 
cabin. 

"Tell  me  your  story  now,  my  yellow 
lion.  How  was  it  all  ?  Don't  stand ;  sit 
right  down  there  on  the  transom.  I^m 
a  democratic  sort  of  sea-king.  Plump  on 
the  wool-sack,  I  say,  and  spin  the  yarn. 
But  hold ;  you  want  some  grog  first." 

As  Paul  handed  the  flagon,  Israel's 
eye  fell  upon  his  hand. 

"You  don't  wear  any  rings  now.  Cap- 
tain, I  see.  Left  them  in  Paris  for  safety." 

"Aye,  with  a  certain  marchioness 
there,"  replied  Paul,  with  a  dandyish 
look  of  sentimental  conceit,  which  sat 
stranjrely  enough  on  his  otherwise  grim 
and  Feiee  lur. 

"  I  should  think  rings  would  be  some- 
what inconvenient  at  sea,"  resumed  Is- 
rael. "  On  my  first  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies,  I  wore  a  girl's  ring  on  ray  middle 


finger  here,  audit  waanH  k>nffbefore,what 
with  hauling  wet  ropes,  and  what  not,  it 
got  a  kind  of  grown  down  into  the  flesh, 
and  pained  me  very  bad,  let  me  tell  you, 
it  hugged  the  finger  so." 

"  And  did  the  girl  grow  as  doee  to 
your  heart,  lad  ?" 

"  Ah,  Captain,  girls  grow  themselves 
off  quicker  than  we  grow  them  on." 

"  Some  experience  with  the  countesses 
as  wdl  as  myself  eh  ?  But  the  story ; 
wave  your  yellow  mane,  my  lion — the 
story." 

So  Israel  went  on,  and  told  the  story 
in  all  particulars. 

At  its  conclusion.  Captain  Paul  eyed 
him  very  earnestly.  His  wild,  lonely 
heart,  incapable  of  sympathizing  with 
cuddled  natures  made  hum-drum  by  long 
exemption  from  pain,  was  yet  drawn  to- 
wards a  being,  who  in  desperation  of 
friendlessness,  something  like  his  own, 
had  so  fiercely  waged  battle  against  tyr- 
ranical  odds. 

"  Did  you  go  to  sea  young,  lad  ?" 

"  Yes,  pretty  young." 

"  I  went  at  twelve,  from  Whitehaven. 
Only  so  hiffh,"  raising  his  hand  some  four 
feet  from  Uke  deck.  "  I  was  so  small,  and 
looked  so  queer  in  mv  little  blue  J&cket, 
that  they  caUed  me  the  monkey.  They|ll 
call  me  something  else  before  long.  Did 
you  ever  sail  out  of  Whitehaven  9" 

"No,  Captain." 

"  If  you  had,  you'd  have  heard  sad 
stories  about  me.  To  this  hpur  they  say 
there  that  I, — ^blood-thirsty— coward  dog 
that  I  am,---fiogged  a  sailor,  one  Mungo 
Maxwell,  to  death.  It's  a  he,  by  heav^ ! 
I  flogged  him,  for  he  was  a  mutinous 
scamp.  But  he  died  naturally,  some  time 
afterwards,  and  on  board  another  ship. 
But  why  talk  ?  They  didn't  believe  the 
affidavits  of  others  taken  before  London 
courts,  triumphantly  acquitting  me ;  how 
then  will  they  credit  my  interested 
words  ?  If  slander,  however  much  a  lie, 
once  gets  hold  of  a  man,  it  will  stick 
closer  than  fiur  fame,  as  bUick  pitch 
sticks  closer  than  white  cream.  But  let 
'em  slander.  I  wiU  give  the  slanderers 
matter  for  curses.  When  last  I  left 
Whitehaven,  I  swore  never  again  to  set 
foot  on  her  pier,  except,  like  CsBsar,  at 
Sandwich,  as  a  foreign  invader.  Spring 
under  me,  good  ship ;  on  you  I  bound  to 
my  vengeance  I" 

lien  with  poignant  feelings,  buried 
under  an  air  of  care-free  self-command, 
are  never  proof  to  the  sudden  incite- 
ments of  passion.  Though  in  the  main, 
they  may  control  themselves,  yet  if  they 
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bat  onoe  permit  the  smallest  yent,  then 
they  may  bid  adieu  to  all  Belf-reetraint, 
at  least  for  that  time.  Thus  with  Paul 
on  the  present  occasion.  His  sympathy 
with  Israel  had  prompted  this  momentaiy 
ebullition.  When  it  was  gone  by,  he 
seemed  not  a  little  to  regret  it.  Bat  he 
passed  it  over  lightly,  saying,  "  You  see, 
my  fine  fellow,  what  sort  of  a  bloody 
cannibal  I  am.  Will  yon  be  a  sailor 
of  mine?  A  sailor  of  the  captain 
who  flogged  poor  Mango  MaxweU  to 
death  r 

'*  I  will  be  very  happy.  Captain  Paul, 
to  be  sailor  under  the  man  who  will  yet^ 
I  dare  say,  help  flog  the  British  nation  to 
death." 
"  You  hate 'em,  do  ye  ?" 
^^Like  snakes.  For  months  theyVe 
hunted  me  as  a  dog,"  half  howled  and 
half  wailed  Israel,  at  the  memory  of  all 
he  had  suffered. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,  my  lion ;  wave 
your  wild  flax  agun.  By  heaven,  yon 
bate  so  well,  I  love  ye.  You  shall  be  my 
confidential  man;  stand  sentry  at  my 
cabin  door ;  sleep  in  the  cabin ;  steer  rov 
boat ;  keep  by  my  side  whenever  I  land. 
What  do  you  say  ?" 
"  I  say  I'm  glad  to  hear  you." 
"  You  are  a  good,  brave  soul.  You 
are  the  first  among  the  millions  of  man« 
kind  that  I  ever  naturally  took  to.  Oome, 
you  are  tired.  There,  go  into  that  state- 
room for  to-night — its  mine.  You  of- 
fered me  your  bed  in  Paris." 

**  But  you  begged  ofE,  Oaptain,  and  so 
must  I.    Where  do  you  sleep  f " 

*^  Lad,  I  don't  sleep  half  a  night  out 
of  three.  My  clothes  have  not  been  off 
now  for  five  days." 

^^  Ah,  Captain,  you  sleep  so  little  and 
scheme  so  much,  you  will  die  young." 

"I  know  it:  I  want  to:  I  mean  to. 
Who  would  live  a  doddered  old  stump  f 
What  do  you  think  of  my  Scotch  bon- 
net?" 
"  It  looks  well  on  you,  Captain." 
^'  Bo  you  think  so  ?  A  Scotch  bonnet 
though,  ought  to  look  well  on  a  Scotch- 
man. I'm  such  by  birth.  Is  the  gold 
band  too  much  ?" 

*'  I  like  the  gold  band.  Captain.    It 
loc'cs   something  as  I  should  think  a 
crown  might  on  a  king." 
"  Aye." 

^^  You  would  make  a  better  looking 
king  than  George  III." 

"  Did  you  ever  see  that  old  mnny  f 
Waddles  about  in  farthingales,  ana  carries 
a  peacock  fan,  don't  he  ?  Did  you  ever 
see  him  ?" 


'^  Was  as  close  to  him  as  I  am  to  you 
now,  captdn.  In  Kew  Gardens  it  was« 
where  I  worked  gravelUuff  the  walks.  I 
was  all  alone  with  him,  talking  for  some 
ten  minutes."  . 

"By  Jove,  what  a  chancel  Had  I 
but  been  there  I  What  an  opportunity 
for  kidnapping  a  British  king,  and  carry- 
ing him  off  in  a  fast-sailing  smack  to  Bos- 
ton, a  hostage  for  American  freedom. 
But  what  did  you?  Didn^t  you  try  to 
do  something  to  him  ?" 

"  I  had  a  wicked  thought  or  two,  cap- 
tain; but  I  got  the  better  of  it.  Besides, 
the  king  behaved  handsomely  towards 
me;  yes,  like  a  true  man.  God  bless 
him  for  it.  But  it  was  before  that,  that 
I  got  the  better  of  the  wicked  thought." 
"Ah,  meant  to  stick  him,  I  suppose. 
Glad  you  didn't.  It  would  have  been 
very  shabby.  Never  kill  a  king,  but 
make  him  captive.  He  looks  better  as  a 
led  horse,  than  a  dead  carcass.  I  pro- 
pose now,  this  trip,  £Edling  on  the  groundd^ 
of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  a  privy  counsel- 
lor, and  particular  private  friend  of 
George  IE.  But  I  won't  hurt  a  hair  of 
his  head.  When  I  get  him  on  board 
here,  he  shall  lodge  in  my  best  state- 
rooin,  which  I  mean  to  hang  with  dam- 
ask for  him.  I  shall  drink  wine  with 
him,  and  be  very  friendly ;  take  him  to 
America,  and  introduce  his  lordship  into 
the  best  circles  there ;  only  I  shall  have 
him  accompanied  on  his  calls  by  a  sentry 
or  two  disguised  as  valets.  For  the  earl's 
to  be  on  sale,  mind ;  so  much  ransom ; 
that  is,  the  nobleman.  Lord  Selkirk, 
shall  have  a  bodily  price  pinned  on  his 
coat-tail,  like  any  slave  up  at  auction  in 
Charleston.  But,  my  lad  with  the  yel- 
low mane,  you  very  strangely  draw  out 
my  secrets.  And  yet  you  don't  talk. 
Your  honesty  is  a  magnet  which  attracts 
my  sincwity.  But  I  rely  on  your  fide- 
lity." 

"  I  shall  be  a  vice  to  your  plana,  Cap- 
tain Paul.  I  will  receive,  but  I  won't 
let  go,  unless  you  alone  loose  the 
screw." 

"  Well  said.  To  bed  now ;  you  ought 
to.  I  go  on  deck.  Gk)od-night,  aoe-of- 
hearts." 

"  That  is  fitter  for  yourself  Captain 
Paul ;  lonely  leader  of  the  suit." 

"  Lonely  ?  Aye,  but  number  one  can- 
not but  be  lonely,  my  trump." 

"Again  I  give  it  back.  Aoe-of- 
trumps  may  it  prove  to  you.  Captain 
Paul ;  may  it  be  impossible  for  you  ever 
to  be  taken.  But  for  me— poor  deuce,  a 
treice^  that  oomea  in  your  wak^-HU j 
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king  or  knave  may  take  me,  as  before 
now  the  knaves  have." 

"  Tot,  tut,  lad ;  never  be  more  cheery 
for  another  tlian  for  yoarself.  Bat  a 
fagged  body  fags  the  soul.  To  ham- 
mock, to  hammock!  while  I  go  on  deck 
to  clap  on  more  sail  to  your  cradle." 

And  they  separated  for  that  night. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

TBWT  SAIL  IS  FAR  IS  THB  OSlO  09  AILAA. 

Next  morning  Israel  was  appointed 
quarter-master;  a  subaltern  selected 
n'OTn  the  common  seamen,  and  whose 
duty  mostly  stations  him  in  the  stem  of 
the  ship,.,  where  the  captain  walks.  His 
business  is  to  carry  the  glass  on  the 
look-out  for  sails;  hoist  or  lower  the 
colors ;  and  keep  an  eye  on  the  helmsman. 
Picked  out  from  the  crew  for  their  supe- 
rior respectability  and  intelligence,  as 
well  as  for  their  excellent  seamanship,  it 
is  not  nnusnal  to  find  the  quarter-mas- 
ters of  an  armed  ship  on  peculiarly  easy 
terms  with  the  commissioned  officers 
and  captain.  This  berth,  therefore, 
placed  Israel  in  official  contiguity  to 
Pan),  and  without  subiecting  either  to 
animadversion,  made  tneir  public  inter- 
course on  deck  almost  as  familiar  as 
their  unrestrained  converse  in  the  cabin. 

It  was  a  fine  cool  day  in  the  beginning 
of  April.  They  were  now  off  the  coast 
of  Wales,  whoso  lofty  mountains,  crested 
with  snow,  presented  a  Norwegian 
aspect.  The  wind  was  fair,  and  blew 
with  a  strange,  bestirring  power.  The 
ship — running  between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land, northwards,  towards  the  Irish  Sea, 
the  inmost  heart  of  the  British  waters — 
seemed,  as  she  snortingly  shook  the 
spray  from  her  bow,  to  be  conscious  of 
the  dare-devil  defiance  of  the  soul  which 
conducted  her  on  this  anomalous  cruise. 
Railing  alone  from  out  a  naval  port  of 
France,  crowded  with  ships-of-the-line, 
Paul  Jones,  in  his  small  crait,  went  forth 
in  single-armed  championship  against 
the  English  host.  Armed  with  but  the 
sling-stones  in  his  one  shot- locker,  like 
young  David  of  old,  Paul  bearded  the 
British  giant  of  Gath.  It  is  not  easy,  at 
the  present  day,  to  conceive  the  hardi- 
hood of  this  enterprise.  It  was  a 
marching  up  to  the  muzzle.  The  act  of 
one  who  made  no  compromise  with  the 
cannonadings  of  danger  or  death ;  such 
a  scheme  as  only  could  have  inspired  a 
heart  which  held  at  nothing  tiHl  tne  pre- 


scribed prudence  of  war,  and  every  ob- 
ligation of  peace;  combining  in  one 
breast  the  vengeful  indignataon  and  bit- 
ter ambition  of  an  outraged  hero,  with 
the  uncompunctuous  desperation  of  a 
renegade.  In  one  view,  the  Coriolanus 
of  the  sea;  in  another,  a  cross  between 
the  gentleman  and  the  wolf. 

As  Paul  stood  on  the  elevated  part  of 
the  quarter-deck,  with  none  but  his  con- 
fidential quarter-master  near  him,  he 
yielded  to  Israelis  natural  curiosity,  to 
learn  something  concerning  the  sailing 
of  the  expedition.  Paul  stood  lightly, 
swaying  his  body  over  the  sea,  by  nold- 
ing  on  to  the  mizzen-shrouds,  an  attitude 
not  inexpressive  of  his  easy  audacity; 
while  near  by,  pacing  a  few  steps  to  and 
fro,  his  long  spy  glaes  now  under  his 
arm,  and  now  presented  at  his  eye, 
Israel,  looking  the  very  image  of  vigi- 
lant prudence,  listened  to  the  warrior's 
story.  It  appeared  that  on  the  night  of 
the  visit  of  the  Duke  de  Ohartres  and 
Count  D'Estaing  to  Doctor  Franklin  in 
Paris — the  same  night  that  Oaptain 
Paul  and  Israel  were  joint  occupants  of 
the  neighboring  chamber — the  final 
sanction  of  the  French  king  to  the  sail- 
ing of  an  American  armament  against 
England,  under  the  direction  of  the  Co- 
lomal  Commissioner,  was  made  known 
to  the  latter  functionary.  It  was  a  very 
tickli8h  affair.  Though  swaying  on  the 
brink  of  avowed  hostilities  with  Eng- 
land, no  verbal  declaration  had  as  yet 
been  made  by  France.  Undoubtedly, 
this  enigmatic  position  of  things  was 
highly  advantageous  to  such  an  enter- 
prise as  Paul's. 

Without  detail inff  all  the  steps  taken 
through  the  united  efforts  of  Captain 
Paul  and  Doctor  Franklin,  snflice  it 
that  the  determined  rover  had  now  at- 
tained his  wish;  the  unfettered  com- 
mand of  an  armed  ship  in  the  British 
waters;  a  ship  legitimately  authorized 
to  hoist  the  American  colors ;  her  com- 
mander having  in  his  cabin-locker  a 
regular  commission  as  an  officer  of  the 
American  navy.  He  sailed  without  any 
Instructions.  With  that  rare  insight 
into  rare  natures  which  so  largely  dis- 
tinguished the  sagacious  Franklin,  Jie 
sage  well  knew  that  a  prowling  hate, 
like  Paul  Jones,  was,  like  the  prowling 
lion,  by  nature  a  solitary  warrior. 
"  Let  him  alone ;"  was  the  wise  man's 
answer  to  some  statesman  who  sought 
to  hamper  Paul  with  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tions. 

Much  subtle  casuistry  has  been  ex- 
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pended  upon  the  point,  whether  Pan! 
Jones  was  a  knave  or  a  hero,  or  a  anion 
of  both.  But  war  and  warriors,  like 
politics  and  politicians,  like  religion  and 
religionists,  admit  of  no  metaphysics. 

On  the  second  day  after  Israel's  arri- 
val on  board  the  BaDger,  as  he  and  Paal 
were  conversing  on  the  deck,  Israel  sud- 
denly levelling  his  glass  towards  the 
Irish  coast,  announced  a  large  sail  bound 
in.  The  Banger  gave  chase,  and  soon, 
almost  within  sight  of  her  destination — 
the  port  of  Dublin — the  stranger  was 
taken,  manned,  and  turned  round  for 
Brest. 

The  Banger  then  stood  over,  passed 
the  Isle  of  Man  towards  the  Cumberland 
shore,  arriving  within  remote  sight  of 
Whitehaven  about  sunset.  At  dark  she 
was  hovering  off  the  harbor,  with  a 
party  of  volunteers  all  ready  to  descend. 
But  tl)e  wind  shifted  and  blew  fresh, 
with  a  violent  sea. 

"  I  won't  call  on  old  friends  in  foul 
weather,"  said  Gaptdn  Paul  to  Israel. 
"  We'll  saunter  about  a  little,  and  leave 
our  cards  in  a  day  or  two." 

Next  morning,  in  Glentinebay,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Scotland,  they  fell  in  with 
a  revenue  wherry.  It  was  the  practice 
of  such  craft  to  board  merchant  vessels. 
The  Banger  was  disguised  as  a  merchant- 
man, presentiug  a  broad  drab-colored 
belt  all  round  her  hull ;  under  the  coat 
of  a  Quaker,  concealing  the  intent  of  a 
Turk.  It  was  expected  that  the  char- 
tered rover  would  come  alongside  the 
unchartered  one.  But  the  former  took 
to  flight,  her  two  lug  sails  staggering 
under  a  heavy  wind,  which  tlie  pursuing 
guns  of  the  Banger  pelted  with  a  hail- 
storm of  shot.  The  wherry  escaped, 
spite  the  severe  cannonade. 

Oft  the  Mull  of  Galoway,  the  day  fol- 
lowing, Paul  found  himself  so  nigh  a 
large  barley-freighted  Scotch  coaster, 
that,  to  prevent  her  carrying  tidings 
of  him  to  land,  he  dispatched  her  with 
the  news,  stern  foremost,  to  Hades ;  sink- 
ing her,  and  sowing  her  barley  in  the 
son,  broadcast  by  a  broadside.  From 
her  crew  he  learned  that  there  was  a 
fleet  of  twenty  or  thirty  sail  at  anchor  in 
Ijochryan,  with  an  armed  brigantine. 
He  pointed  his  prow  thither ;  but  at  the 
mouth  of  the  loch,  the  wind  turned 
against  him  again,  in  hard  squalls.  He 
abandoned  the  project.  Shortly  after, 
ho  encountered  a  sloop  from  Dublin. 
He  sunk  her  to  prevent  intelligence. 

Tlius,  seeming  as  much  to  bear  the 
elemental  commission  of  Nature,  as  the 


military  warrant  of  Congress,  swarthy 
Paul  darted  hither  and  tfiither ;  hover- 
ing like  a  thunder-doud  off  the  crowded 
harbors ;  then,  beaten  off  by  an  adverse 
wind,  discharging  his  lightnings  on 
nncompanioned  vessels,  whose  solitude 
made  them  a  more  conspicuous  and 
easier  mark,  like  lonely  trees  on  the 
heath.  Tet  all  this  while  the  land  was 
full  of  garrisons,  the  embayed  waters 
full  of  fleets.  With  the  impunity  of  a 
Levanter,  Paul  skimmed  his  craft  in  the 
land-looked  heart  of  the  supreme  naval 
power  of  earth ;  a  torpedo-eel,  unknow- 
ingly swallowed  by  Britain  in  a  draught 
of  old  ocean,  and  making  sad  havoo 
with  her  vitab. 

Seeing  next  a  large  vessel  steering  for 
the  Clyde,  he  gave  chase,  hoping  to  cut 
her  off.  The  stranger  proving  a  fast 
sailer,  the  pursuit  was  urged  on  with 
vehemence,  Paul  standing,  plank-proud, 
on  the  quarter-deck,  calling  fur  pulls 
upon  every  rope,  to  stretch  each  already 
half-burst  sail  to  the  uttermost. 

While  thus  engaged,  suddenly  a  shadow, 
like  that  thrown  by  an  eclipse,  was  seen 
rapidly  gaining  along  the  deck,  with  a 
sharp  defined  line,  plain  as  a  seam  of  the 
planks.  It  involved  all  before  it.  It 
was  the  domineering  shadow  of  the 
Juan  Fernandez-like  Crag  of  Ailsa.  The 
Banger  was  in  the  deep  water  which 
makes  all  round  and  close  up  to  this  great 
summit  of  the  submarine  Grampians. 

The  crag,  more  than  a  mile  in  circuit, 
is  over  a  thousand  feet  high,  eight  miles 
from  the  Ayrshire  shore.  There  stands 
the  cove,  lonely  as  a  foundling,  proud  as 
Cheops.  But,  like  the  battered  brains 
surmounting  the  Giant  of  Gath,  its 
haughty  summit  is  crowned  by  a  deso- 
late castle,  in  and  out  of  whose  arches 
the  aerial  mists  eddy  like  purposeless 
phantoms,  thronging  the  soul  of  some 
ruinous  genius,  who,  even  in  overthrow, 
harbors  none  but  lofty  conceptions. 

As  the  Banger  shot  nigher  under  the 
crag,  its  height  and  bulk  dwarfed  both 
pursuer  and  pursued  into  nut-shells. 
The  main-truck  of  the  Banger  was  nine 
hundred  feet  below  the  foundations  of 
the  ruin  on  the  crag's  top. 

While  the  ship  was  yet  under  the 
shadow,  and  each  seaman's  face  shared 
in  the  general  eclipse,  a  sudden  change 
came  over  Paul.  He  issued  no  more 
sultanioal  orders.  He  did  not  look  so 
elate  as  before.  At  lengtli  he  gave  the 
command  to  discontinue  the  chase. 
Turning  about,  they  sailed  southward. 

^'Captahi  Paul,"  said  Israel,  ahortly 
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afterwards,  "yon  changed  your  mind 
rather  qneerly  about  catching  that  craft. 
Bat  yon  thought  she  was  drawing  as  too 
&r  up  into  the  land,  I  suppose." 

^^Sink  the  craft,"  cried  Faal;  *Mtwa8 
not  any  fear  of  her,  nor  of  King  G^rge, 
which  made  me  tarn  on  my  heel;  it 
was  yon  cock  of  the  walk." 

"Oockofthewalk?" 

**Aye;  cook  of  the  walk  of  the  sea; 
look, — ^yon  Orag  of  Ailsa." 


OHAFTBR  XYI. 
mr  LOOK  nr  xt  OAssiocmous,  ahd  Bncin)  ok 


NxxT  day,  off  Carrickfergas,  on  the 
Irish  coast,  a  fishing  boat,  allured  by  the 
Quaker-like  look  of  the  incognito  craft, 
came  off  in  full  confidence.  Her  men 
were  seized,  their  vessel  sunk.  From 
them  Paul  learned  that  the  large  ship 
at  anchor  in  the  road,  was  the  ship-of- 
war  Drake,  of  twenty  guns.  Upon  this 
he  steered  away,  resolving  to  return 
secretly,  and  attack  her  that  night. 

"  Surely,  Captain  Paul,"  said  Israel  to 
his  commander,  as  about  sunset  they 
backed  and  stood  in  again  for  the  land, 
^'  surely,  sir,  you  are  not  going  right  in 
among  them  this  way?  Why  not  wait 
till  she  comes  out  ?" 

"  Because,  Yellow-hair,  my  boy,  I  am 
engaged  to  marry  her  to-night.  The 
bride's  friends  won^t  like  the  match ; 
and  so,  this  very  niglit,  the  bride  must 
be  carried  away.  She  has  a  nice  taper- 
ing waist,  hasn^t  she,  through  the  glass? 
Ah !  I  will  clasp  her  to  my  heart." 

He  steered  straight  in  like  a  friend; 
under  easy  sail,  lounging  towards  the 
Drake,  with  anchor  ready  to  drop,  and 
grapnels  to  hug.  But  the  wind  was 
high;  the  anchor  was  not  dropped  at 
the  ordered  time.  The  Ranger  came  to 
a  stand  three  biscuits'  toss  off  the  unmis- 
giving  enemy's  quarter,  like  a  peaceful 
merchantman  from  the  Oanadas,  ladea 
with  harmless  lumber. 

"  I  shan't  marry  her  just  yet,"  whis- 
pered Paul,  seeing  his  plans  for  the  time 
nrustrated.  Gazing  in  audacious  tran- 
quillity upon  the  decks  of  the  enemy;  and 
amicably  answering  her  hail,  with  com- 
plete self-possession,  he  commanded  the 
cable  to  be  slipped,  and  then,  as  if  he 
had  accidentaliy  parted  his  anchor,  turned 
his  prow  on  the  seaward  tack,  meaning 
to  return  again  immediately  with  the 
same  prospect  of  advantage  possessed  at 
first    His  plan  being  to  crash  suddenly 


athwart  the  Drake's  bow,  so  as  to  have 
all  her  decks  exposed  point-blank  to  his 
musketry.  But  once  more  the  winds 
interposed. .  It  came  on  with  a  storm 
of  snow ;  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his 
project. 

Thus,  without  any  warlike  appearance, 
and  giving  no  alarm,  Paul,  like  an  invi- 
sible ghost,  glided  by  night  close  to  land, 
actually  came  to  anchor,  for  an  instant, 
within  speaking-distance  of  an  English 
ship-of-war;  and  yet  came,  anchored, 
answered  hail,  reoonnoitered,  debated, 
decided,  and  retired,  without  exciting  the 
least  suspicion.  His  purpose  was  chain- 
shot  destruction.  So  easily  may  the 
deadlieet  foe — so  he  be  bat  dexterous — 
slide,  undreamed  of,  into  human  harbors 
or  hearts.  And  not  awakened  conscience, 
but  mere  prudence,  restrain  such,  if  they 
vanish  again  without  doing  harm.  At 
daybreidc  no  soul  in  Oarrickfergus  knew 
that  the  devil,  in  a  Scotch  bonnet,  had 
passed  close  that  way  over  night. 

Seldom  has  regicidal  daring  been  more 
strangely  coupled  with  octogenarian  pru- 
dence, than  in  many  of  the  predatory 
oiterprises  of  Paul.  It  is  this  combina- 
tion of  apparent  incompatibilities  which 
nmks  him  among  extraordinary  war- 
riors. 

Ere  daylight,  the  storm  of  the  night 
blew  over.  The  sun  saw  the  Ranger  ly- 
ing midway  over  channel  at  the  head  of 
the  Irish  Sea;  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  with  all  their  lofty  cliffs,  being 
simultaneously  as  pldnly  in  sight  beyond 
the  grass-green  waters,  as  the  Oity  Hall, 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  Astor  House,  from 
the  triangular  Park  in  New  York. 
The  three  kingdoms  lay  covered  with 
snow,  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

"  Ah,  Yellow-hair,"  said  Paul,  with  a 
smile,  '*  they  show  the  white  fiag,  the 
cravens.  And,  while  the  white  fiag  stays 
blanketing  yonder  heights,  we'll  make 
for  Whitehaven,  my  boy.  I  promised 
to  drop  in  there  a  moment  ere  quitting 
the  country  for  good.  Israel,  hid,  I  mean 
to  step  ashore  in  person,  and  have  a  per- 
sonal hand  in  the  thing.  Did  you  ever 
drive  spikes  ? 

^*  I've  driven  the  spike-teeth  into  har- 
rows before  now,"  replied  Israel ;  "  but 
that  was  before  1  was  a  sailor." 

**  Well  then,  driving  spikes  into  har- 
rows is  a  good  introduction  to  driving 
spikes  into  cannon.  Yoa  are  jast  the 
man.  Put  down  your  glass;  go  to  the 
carpenter,  get  a  hondred  spikes,  put  them 
in  a  bucket  with  a  hammer,  and  bring 
all  to  me." 
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Ab  evening  fell,  the  great  promontory 
of  8t.  Bee^s  Head,  with  its  lighthouse, 
not  far  from  Whitehaven,  was  in  distant 
sight.  Bat  the  wind  became  so  light, 
that  Paul  conld  not  work  his  ship  in  close 
enough  at  an  hour  as  early  as  intended. 
His  purpose  had  been  to  make  the  descent 
and  retire  ere  break  of  day.  But  though 
this  intention  was  frustrated,  he  did  not 
renounce  his  plan,  for  the  present  would 
be  his  last  opportunity. 

As  the  night  wore  on,  and  the  ship 
with  a  very  light  wind  glided  nigher  and 
nigher  the  mark,  Paul  called  upon  Israel 
to  produce  his  bucket  for  final  inspection. 
Thinking  some  of  the  spikes  too  large, 
he  had  them  filed  down  a  little.  He  saw 
to  the  lanterns  and  combustibles.  Like 
Peter  the  Great,  he  went  into  the  small- 
est details,  while  still  possessing  a  genius 
competent  to  plan  the  aggregate.  Bat 
oversee  as  one  may,  it  is  impossible  to 
guard  against  carelessness  in  subordinates. 
One's  sharp  eyes  canH  see  behind  one's 
back.  It  will  yet  be  noted  that  an  im- 
portant omission  was  made  in  the  pre- 
parations for  Whitehaven. 

The  town  contained,  at  that  period,  a 
population  of  some  six  or  seven  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  defended  by  forts. 

At  midnight,  Paul  Jones,  Israel  Potter, 
and  twenty-nine  others,  rowed  in  two 
boats  to  attack  the  six  or  seven  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Whitehaven.  There  was 
A  long  way  to  pull.  This  was  done  in 
perfect  silence.  Not  a  sound  was  heard 
except  the  oars  turning  in  the  rowlocks. 
Nothing  was  seen  except  the  two  light- 
houses of  the  harbor.  Through  the  stil- 
ness  and  the  darkness,  the  two  deep-la- 
den boats  swam  into  the  haven,  like  two 
mysterious  whales  from  the  Arctic  Sea. 
As  they  reached  the  outer  pier,  the  men 
saw  each  other's  faces.  The  day  was 
dawning.  The  riggers  and  other  arti- 
sans of  the  shipping  would  before  very 
long  be  astir.    No  matter. 

The  great  staple  exported  from  White- 
haven was  then,  and  still  is,  coal.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  mines;  the  town 
is  built  on  mines ;  its  ships  moor  over 
mines.  The  mines  honeycomb  the  land 
in  all  directions,  and  extend  in  galleries 
of  grottoes  for  two  miles  under  the  sea. 
By  the  falling  in  of  the  more  ancient 
collieries,  numerous  houses  have  been 
swallowed,  as  if  by  an  earthquake ;  and 
A  consternation  spread  like  tnat  of  Lis- 
bon, in  1755.  So  insecure  and  treacher- 
ous was  the  site  of  the  place  now  about 
to  be  assailed  by  a  desperado,  nursed, 
like  the  coal,  in  its  vitals. 
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Now,  sailing  on  the  Thames,  nigh  its 
mouth,  of  fair  days,  when  the  wind  is 
favorable  for  inward  bound  craft,  the 
stranger  will  sometimes  see  processions 
of  vessels,  all  of  similar  size  and  rig, 
stretching  for  miles  and  miles,  like  a  long 
string  of  liorses  tied  two  and  two  to  a 
rope  and  driven  to  market.  These  are 
colliers  going  to  London  with  coal. 

About  three  hundred  of  these  vessels 
now  lay,  all  crowded  together,  in  one 
dense  mob,  at  Whitehaven.  The  tide 
was  out.  They  lay  completely  helpless, 
dear  of  water,  and  erounded.  They 
were  sooty  in  hue.  Their  black  yards 
were  deeply  canted,  like  spears,  to  avoid 
collision.  The  three  hundred  grimy 
hulls  lay  wallowing  in  the  mud,  like  a 
herd  of  hippopotami  asleep  in  the  allu- 
vium of  the  Nile.  Their  sailless,  raking 
masts,  and  canted  yards,  resembled  a  for- 
est of  fish-spears  thrust  into  those  same 
hippopotamus  hides.  Partly  flanking 
one  side  of  the  grounded  fleet  was  a  fort, 
whose  batteries  were  raised  from  the 
beach.  On  a  little  strip  of  this  beach, 
at  the  base  of  the  fort,  lay  a  number  of 
small  rusty  guns,  dismounted,  heaped  to- 
gether in  disorder,  as  a  litter  of  dogs. 
Above  them  projected  the  mounted 
cannon. 

Paul  landed  in  his  own  boat  at  the  foot 
of  this  fort  He  dispatched  the  other 
boat  to  the  north  side  Of  the  haven,  with 
orders  to  fire  the  shipping  there.  Leav- 
ing two  men  at  the  beach,  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  get  possession  of  tlie  fort. 

^*  Hold  on  to  the  bucket,  and  give  me 
your  shoulder,"  said  he  to  Israel. 

Using  Israel  for  a  ladder,  in  a  trice 
he  scaled  the  wall.  The  bucket  and  the 
men  followed.  He  led  the  way  softly  to 
the  guard-house,  burst  in,  and  bound  the 
sentinels  in  their  sleep.  Then  arranging 
his  force,  ordered  four  men  to  spike  the 
cannon  there. 

'*  Now,  Israel,  your  bucket,  and  follow 
me  to  the  other  fort." 

The  two  went  done  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile. 

'^Captain  Paul,"  said  Israel,  on  the 
way/*  can  we  two  manage  the  sentinels  ?" 

**  There  are  none  in  the  fort  we  goto," 

"  You  know  all  about  the  place,  cap- 
tain?" 

"  Pretty  well  informed  on  that  subject, 
I  believe.  Oome  along.  Yes,  lad,  I  am 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  White- 
haven. And  this  morning  intend  that  * 
Whitehaven  shall  have  a  slight  inkling  of 
me,    Oome  on.    Here  we  are." 

Scaling  the  walls,  the  two  involiu- 
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tarily  stood  for  aa  instant  gazing  apon 
the  scene.  The  gray  light  of  the  dawn 
showed  the  crowded  houses  and  thronged 
ships  with  a  haggard  distinctness. 

'* Spike  and  hammer,  lad; — so, — now 
follow  me  along,  as  I  go,  and  give  me  a 
spike  for  every  cannon.  I'll  tongue-tie 
the  thunderors.  Speak  no  more  1"  and 
he  spiked  the  first  gun.  *^  6e  a  mute,'' 
and  he  spiked  the  second.  "  Dumfounder 
thee,"  and  he  spiked  the  third.  And  so, 
on,  and  on,  and  on ;  Israel  following  him 
with  the  bucket,  like  a  footman,  or  some 
charitable  gentleman  with  a  basket  of 
alms. 

"  There,  it  is  done.  D'ye  see  the  fire 
yet,  lad,  from  the  south  f    I  don't.'' 

^^Kot  a  spark,  Oaptain.  But  day- 
sparks  come  on  in  the  east." 

^^  Forked  flames  into  the  hounds  I 
What  are  they  about?  Quick,  let  us 
back  to  the  first  fort;  perhaps  something 
has  happened,  and  they  are  there." 

Sure  enough,  on  their  .return  from 
spiking  the  cannon  Paul  and  Israel  found 
tiie  other  boat  back ;  the  crew  in  confu- 
sion ;  their  lantern  having  burnt  out  at 
the  very  instant  tbey  wanted  it.  Bv  a 
^gular  fatality  the  other  lantern,  be- 
longing to  Paurs  boat,  was  likewise  ex- 
tinguished. No  tinder-box  had  been 
brought.  They  had  no  matches  but  sul- 
phur matches.  Looo-focos  where  not 
then  known. 

The  day  came  on  apace. 

^^Gaptiun  Paul,"  said  the  lieutenant 
of  the  second  boat,  ^4t  is  madness  to  stay 
longer.  Seel"  and  he  pointed  to  the 
toig^n,  now  plainly  discernible  in  the  grey 
light 

"Traitor,  or  coward!"  howled  Paul, 
'^how  came  the  lanterns  out?  Israel, 
my  lion,  now  prove  your  blood.  Get  me 
a  ugjit — but  one  spark  I" 

'H^as  any  man  here  a  bit  of  pipe  and 
tobacco  in  his  pocket  ?"  said  Israel. 

A  sailor  quickly  produced  an  old  stump 
of  a  pipe,  with  tobacco. 

"That  will  do;"  and  Israel  hurried 
away  towards  the  town. 

"What  will  the  loon  do  with  the 
pipe  ?"  said  one.  "And  where  goes  he  ?" 
cried  another. 

"  Let  him  alone,*'  said  Paul. 

The  invader  now  disposed  his  whole 
force  so  as  to  retreat  at  an  instant's 
warning.  Meantime,  the  hardy  Israel, 
long  experienced  in  all  sorts  of  shifts  and 
emergencies,  boldly  ventured  to  procure, 
from  some  inhabitant  of  Whitehaven,  a 
spark  to  kindle  all  Whitehaven's  habitar 
tions  in  flames. 


There  was  a  lonely  house  standing 
somewhat  di^ointed  from  the  town; 
some  poor  laborer's  abode.  Rapping  at 
the  door,  Israel,  pipe  in  mouth,  beeped 
the  inmates  for  a  light  for  his  tobacco. 

"  What  the  devil,"  roared  a  voice  from 
within;  "knock  up  a  man  this  time  of 
night,  to  light  your  pipe  ?    Begone  I'* 

"You  are  lazy  this  morning,  my 
friend,"  replied  Israel ;  "  it  is  daylight. 
Quick,  give  me  a  light.  Don't  you  know 
your  old  friend?  Shame  I  open  the 
door." 

In  a  moment  a  sleepy  fellow  appeared, 
let  down  the  bar,  and  Israel,  stalking 
into  the  dim  room,  piloted  himself 
straight  to  the  fire-place,  raked  away 
the  cinders,  lighted  his  tobacco,  and 
vanished. 

All  was  done  in  a  flash.  The  man, 
stupid  with  sleep,  had  looked  on  be- 
wildered. He  reeled  to  the  door;  but 
dodging  behind  a  pile  of  bricks,  Israel 
had  already  hurried  himself  out  of 
sight 

"Well  done,  my  lion,"  was  the  hail  he 
received  from  Paul,  who,  during  his 
absence,  had  mustered  as  many  pipes  as 
possible,  in  order  to  communicate  and 
multiply  Uie  fire. 

Both  boats  now  pulled  to  a  favorable 
point  of  the  principal  pier  of  the  harbor, 
crowded  close  up  to  a  part  of  which  lay 
one  wing  of  the  colliers. 

The  men  began  to  murmur  at  persist- 
ing in  an  attempt  impossible  to  be  con- 
cealed much  longer.  They  were  afraid 
to  venture  on  board  the  grim  colliersi 
and  go  groping  down  into  their  hulls  to 
fire  them.  It  seemed  hke  a  voluntary 
entrance  into  dungeons  and  death. 

"  Follow  me,  all  of  you  but  ten  by  the 
boats,"  said  Paul,  without  noticing  their 
murmurs.  "  And  now,  to  put  an  end  to 
aU  future  burnings  in  America,  by  one 
mighty  confiagration  of  shipping  in  Eng- 
land. Come  on,  lads  I  Pipes  and  matches 
in  the  van!" 

He  would  have  distributed  the  men  so 
as  simultaneously  to  fire  diflferent  ships 
at  difi*erent  points,  were  it  not  that  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  rendered  such  a 
course  insanely  hazardous.  Stationing 
his  party  in  front  of  one  of  the  wind- 
ward colliers,  Paul  and  Israel  sprang  on 
board. 

In  a  twinkling,  they  had  broken  open 
a  boatswain's  locker,  and,  with  great 
bunches  of  oakum,  fine  and  dry  as  tinder, 
had  leaped  into  the  steerage.  Here, 
while  Paul  made  a  blaze.  Israel  ran  to 
collect  the  tar-pots,  which  being  presently 
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poured  on  the  borning  matchee,  oakam 
aiid  wood,  soon  increased  tbe  flame. 

**  It  is  not  a  sure  thing  yet,"  sidd  Pad, 
"  we  must  have  a  barrel  of  tar." 

They  searched  about  until  they  found 
one :  knocked  out  the  head  and  bottom, 
and  stood  it  like  a  martyr  in  the  midst 
of  the  flames.  They  then  retreated  up 
the  forward  hatchway,  while  Tolumes  of 
smoke  were  belched  from  the  after  one. 
Not-  till  this  moment  did  Paul  hear  the 
cries  of  his  men,  warning  him  that  the 
inhabitants  were  not  only  actually  astir, 
but  crowds  were  on  their  way  to  the 
pier. 

As  he  sprang  out  of  the  smoke  towards 
the  rail  of  the  collier,  he  saw  the  sun 
risen,  with  thousands  of  the  people.  In- 
dividuals hurried  close  to  the  burning 
TesseL  Leaping  to  the  ground,  Paul, 
bidding  his  men  stand  fast,  ran  to  their 
front,  and,  advancing  about  thirty  feet, 
presdnt^  his  own  pistol  at  now  tumul- 
tuous Whitehaven. 

Those  who  had  rushed  to  extinguish 
-what  they  had  deemed  but  an  accidental 
fire,  were  now  paralyzed  into  idiotic  inao- 
tion  at  the  denance  of  the  incendiary ; 
thinking  him  some  sudden  pirate  or 
fiend  dropped  down  from  the  moon. 

While  Paul  thus  stood  guarding  the  in- 
cipient conflagration,  Israel,  without  a 
weapon,  dashed  crazily  towards  the  mob 
on  tne  shore. 

"  Come  back,  come  back,'^  cried  Paul. 

^*  Not  till  I  start  these  sheep,  as  their 
own  wolves  many  a  time  started  me  I " 

As  he  rushed  bare-headed,  like  a  mad- 
man, towards  the  crowd,  the  panic 
spread.  They  fled  from  unarmed  Israel, 
forUier  than  they  had  from  the  pistol  of 
Paul. 

The  flames  now  catching  the  rigging 
and  spiralling  around  the  masts,  the 
whole  ship  burned  at  one  end  of  the  har- 
bor, while  the  sun,  an  hour  high,  buhied. 
at  the  other.  Alarm  and  amazement, 
not  sleep,  now  ruled  the  world.  It  was 
time  to  retreat. 

They  re-embarked  without  opposition, 
first  releasing  a  few  prisoners,  as  the 
boats  could  not  carry  them. 

Just  as  Israel  was  leaping  into  the 


boat,  he  saw  the  man  at  whose  house  he 
had  procured  the  fire,  staring  like  a  sim- 
pleton at  him. 

"  That  was  good  seed  you  gave  me,'* 
said  Israel,  *^  see  what  a  yield ;"  pointing 
to  the  flames.  He  then  dropped  into  the 
boat,  leaving  only  Paul  on  the  pier. 

The  men  cried  totJieir  commander, 
colouring  him  not  to  linger. 

But  Paul  remained  for  several  mo- 
ments, confronting  in  silence  the  clamors 
of  the  mob  beyond,  and  waving  his  soli- 
tary hand,  like  a  disdainfid  tomahawk, 
towards  the  surrounding  eminences,  alfio 
covered  with  the  affHghted  inhabitants. 

When  the  assailants  had  rowed  pretty 
well  of^  the  English  rushed  in  great  num- 
bers to  their  forts,  but  only  to  find  their 
cannon  no  better  than  so  much  iron  in 
the  ore.  At  length,  however,  they  be- 
gan to  fire,  having  either  brought  down 
some  ship's  guns,  or  else  mounted  the 
rusty  old  dogs  lying  at  the  foot  Of  the 
first  fort 

In  their  eagerness  tliey  fired  with  no 
discretion.  The  shot  fell  short;  they  did 
not  the  slightest  damaffe. 

Paul's  men  laughea  aloud,  and  fired 
their  pistols  in  the  air. 

Not  a  splinter  was  made,  not  a  drop 
of  blood  spilled  throughout  the  afiair. 
The  intentional  harmlessness  of  the  re- 
sult, as  to  human  life,  was  only  equalled 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  deed.  It 
formed,  doubtless,  one  feature  of  the 
compassionate  contempt  of  Paul  towards 
the  towUj  that  he  took  such  paternal  care 
of  their  lives  and  limbs. 

Had  it  been  possible  to  have  landed  a 
few  hours  earlier,  not  a  ship  nor  a 
house  could  have  escaped.  But  it  was 
the  lesson,  not  the  loss,  that  told.  As  it 
was,  enough  damage  had  been  done  to 
demonstrate — as  Paul  had  declared  to  the 
wise  man  in  Paris — ^that  the  disasters 
caused  by  the  wanton  fires  and  assaidts 
on  the  American  coasts,  could  be  easily 
brought  home  to  the  enemy's  doors. 
Though,  indeed,  if  the  retaliators  were 
head^  by  Paul  Jones,  the  satisfaction 
would  not  be  equal  to  the  insult,  being 
abated  by  the  magnanimity  of  a  chival- 
rous, however  unprincipled  a  foe. 


(To  b«  eontlnacd.) 
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STEDINGK  remained  at  the  French 
Court  seven  years  after  his  return  from 
America;  seven  years  of  almost  uninter- 
rupted luxury  and  charm,  whose  influence 
upon  most  men  would  have  been  effemi- 
nating. Moreover,  he  became  as  much  a 
Frenchman  as  a  Swede ;  and  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  an  unconquerable  longing 
for  France,  although  never  tainting  his 
loyalty,  stood  sometimes  in  the  way  of  a 
graceful,  ready  decision  in  accepting  Swe- 
dish honors  and  trusts,  which  the  partial- 
ity of  his  sovereign  heaped  upon  him. 
Gustavus  well  understood  Stedingk's  ca- 
pacities. They  were  indeed  of  a  high  and 
brilliant  order;  but  there  had  been  a 
music  in  the  parting  words  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  which  remained  long  ringing 
in  his  ear,  and  he  rose  among  the  most 
prominent  Swedes  of  the  time,  almost 
in  spite  of  himself.  Had  he  not  possessed 
a  nicer  sense  of  honor  and  of  loyal  duty 
than  some  of  his  contemporaries,  and  had 
the  Bourbons  prospered  in  their  legiti- 
macy, we  should  have  traced  his  career  in 
a  direction  different  from  tliat  in  which 
we  are  now  to  follow  him.  Yielding  at 
lost  to  the  wishes  and  to  the  counsel  of 
Gustavus,  he  tore  himself  fro^  the  petit 
soupers  of  the  queen,  and  from  all  those 
blandishments  of  her  court,  which,  from 
his  letters,  must,  indeed,  have  been  seduc- 
tive. *' Remember,  Monsieur  de  Ste- 
dingk," said  Mario  Antoinette,  bidding 
him  farewell, — "remember  to  depend 
upon  me,  and  that  no  misfortune  shall 
befall  you  I" — ^Poor  queen  I  Six  years 
after  uttering  this  omnipotent  assurance, 
she  was  dragged  to  the  scaffold,  through 
every  vilest  degradation. 

Stedingk  left  France  in  1787;  and  did 
not  again  revisit  the  scenes  he  loved  so 
well,  until,  in  command  of  the  Swedish 
army  and  ambassador  of  the  Swedish 
king,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  to  sign  the  gene- 


ral peace  of  1814.  Meantime,  however, 
his  fortunes  were  to  lead  through  scenes 
equally  momentous;  he  was  to  aohieve  ■ 
victories,  and  sign  treaties,  which  have 
made  marks  of  greater  meaning  in  Swedish 
annals,  although  less  conspicuous  upon 
the  page  of  £cux)pe.  We  must  thereford 
return  to  1787,  and  to  Gustavus  the  Third, 
who  was  meditating  his  dishonorable 
aggressions  upon  an  unoffending,  unsus- 
pecting neighbor.  Stedingk  had  left  the 
king  fdmost  an  idol  of  his  countrymen. 
He  returned  to  find  him  detested.  War 
was  believed  necessary  to  stimulate  loyal- 
ty ;  and  Russia,  at  war  with  the  Porte, 
and  her  Polish  frontier  lined  with  troops 
(for  Kosciusko  was  yet  at  large) — Russia, 
weak  for  the  moment,  was  to  be  the 
victim.  Without  condescending  to  or- 
dinary formalities,  Gustavus  secretly 
ordered  his  commanding-general  in  Fin- 
land to  cross  the  frontier.  The  order  was 
secret,  because  the  constitution  of  Sweden 
forbade  the  king  to  make  offensive  war 
without  the  consent  of  the  Diet.  The 
bad  faith  of  Gustavus  was  practised  there- 
fore no  less  against  Russia  than  against 
his  own  people,  and  the  immediate  con- 
sequence was  revolt  in  his  army,  and 
entire  defection  in  the  House  of  Nobles. 
Thirty  of  the  latter  were  arrested,  and 
the  submission  of  the  remainder  was  only 
restored  by  a  powerful  demonstration  on 
the  part  of  the  burghers  and  peasants. 
A  story  was  current  that  the  king  had 
stooped  to  a  trick  to  deceive  his  subjects; 
— that  in  order  to  persuade  them  that 
the  war  was  a  defensive  war,  he  caiised 
a  troop  of  his  own  cavalry  to  dress  them- 
selves in  Cossack  costumes  (supplied  from 
his  own  fatal  opera  house)  and  to  make 
a  false  attack  upon  his  advanced  guard. 
The  story  is  questionable,  but  it  scfrved 
the  turn  of  the  conspirators,  and  chimes 
in  singularly  with  the  theatrical  destiny 
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of  the  king.  Whatever  may  he  the  trath 
of  the  anecdote,  it  is  beyond  question 
that  a  stratagem  of  some  sort  was  re- 
sorted to* 

Stedingk  rode  at  the  head  of  his  dra- 
goons, second  in  command  of  the  northern 
division.  His  superior  officer,  Hastfer, 
fell  into  disgrace,  and  Stedingk  saved  the 
campaign  from  ruin.  Gustavus  found 
himself  beset  with  enemies  from  every 
quarter,  and  grateful  for  the  trifling  success 
achieved  hy  his  favorite,  we  find  him  at 
various  times  writing  ejaculations  like 
these: — **A  thousand  thanks  for  your 
officers  and  their  bravery.  For  yourself 
my  dear  Stedingk,  I  embrace  you  with 
all  my  heart.  Yon  well  know  my  friend- 
«hip  for  yon^  and  your  glorious  day  at 
Porosalmi  redoubles  it.  It  is  with  ex- 
treme pleasure  that  I  name  you  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Sword; — ^you  are  the  first 
of  my  soldiers  to  receive  it.  I  add  a 
pension  warrant  for  a  thousand  dollars, 
but  I  pray  you  keep  this  a  secret.  I 
would  give  you  more,  "maw  le  Beamaia 
eBtpauvre.  although  he  has  a  good  heart." 

A  little  later  again : — "  Mi^or  Enchjelm 
arrived  yesterday,  my  dear  Stedingk, 
Irringing  your  glorious  news;  news  no 
longer  of  unlucky  Stedingk,  but  of  Sto- 
dingk  the  victorious,  enriching  my  arsenal 
with  trophies.  To  make  you  Miyor-Gene- 
ral  afJter  5ach  exploits  is  less  to  recompense 
you  than  to  give  you  means  to  reap  new 
glory.  We  have  sung  Te  Deum  for  your 
victory,  and  all  Sweden  will  sing  it.  But 
you  are  much  too  good  and  gallant,  to  give 
your  prisoners  their  baggage.  Tliis  is 
not  the  way  the  Russians  themselves  be- 
have. Tliey  bum  down  my  people's 
houses;  they  fire  upon  my  flags  of  truce; 
they  wantonly  lay  waste  our  fields,  and 
their  empress  refuses  to  call  me  king. 
*  ♦  *  It  is  time  then  to  lay  aside  this 
knightly  gallantry.  But,  after  all,  I  should 
probably  have  done  the  like.  If  the 
Russians  do  not  deserve  it,  it  is  none  the 
less  becoming  in  us." 

Again,  and  yet  later  :^"  You  ask  par- 


don for  attacking  the  enemy  with  inferior 
forces; — yon  know  well,  my  dear  Ste- 
dlnffk,  that  your  actions  render  such 
apology  extremely  superfluous." 

These  were  the  current  rewards  of  in- 
de&ti gable  and  arduous  exertion,  as  well 
as  of  consummate  gallantry  and  skill ;  but 
the  war  was  so  faithless,  and  its  results  so 
little  corresponding  with  its  promise,  that 
Gustavus  wrote,  as  it  were,  in  a  penury 
of  glory.  His  nobles  revolted.  Whole 
regiments  went  over  to  Catherine.  The 
Danes  invaded  his  southern  shores;  and 
a  campaign,  which  no  one  doubted  was 
to  result  in  the  fall  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  conquest  of  Livonia,  was  well- 
nigh  confined  to  a  few  gallant,  but  profit- 
less exploits  of  Stedingk. 

At  length,  however,  in  the  following 
year,  Gustavus  rallied;  and,  after  three 
years  of  mortification,  the  contest  was 
ended  by  a  victory  whose  trophies  were 
then  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  war. 
The  Swedish  fleet  had  been  driven  from 
the  gulf  of  Viborg,  and  the  king,  goaded 
to  desperation,  ordered  his  admiral  (the 
brother  of  our  Stedingk),  to  turn  and  face 
the  pursuers.  He  declared  his  resolution 
to  retreat  no  further.  At  Swensksnnd 
he  exclaimed,  "You  shall  give  me  a 
monument  of  victory  or  a  tomb."  The 
famous  battle  immediately  fallowed.  The 
Russians  were  much  superior  in  force, 
but  the  trophies  of  the  victorious  Swedes 
were  no  less  than  fifty-three  vessels  of 
war,  fourteen  hundred  guns,  three  hun- 
dred officers,  and  six  thousand  men,  pri- 
soners of  war.t  Tlie  best  result  of  the 
victory,  however,  was  peace.  Gustavus, 
on  leaving  Stockholm,  had  publicly 
threatened  to  destroy  every  monument 
in  Russia  save  one ;  he  would  spare,  he 
said,  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  only 
to  engrave  his  own  name  upon  the  pedes- 
tal. He  returned,  grateful  that  a  lucky 
act  of  desperation  enabled  him  again  to 
look  his  people  in  the  face. 

The  Empress  Catherine,  whom  Stedingk 
was  presently  to  know  so  well,  confessed 


*  lydrnstierna,  Tom.  1,  p.  101. 
t  Letter  to  Stedingk  from  the  king  (July,  14, 1790)  :— 

'*  It  is  a  rade  leasoa  for  the  vaporing  Prince  of  Nastan ;  and  that  I  may  not  fall  into  the  same  fault,  I 
shall  leave  Monsieur  de  Charpentier  to  tell  you  what  he  has  seen :  800  officer  and  6000  men  prisoners  of  war, 
more  than  50  vessels,  and  1400  guns.    There  you  have  the  result  of  the  battle  of  the  9th  of  July." 

The  writer  has  lately  seen  an  account  of  the  Swedish  nary  at  this  period ;  ia  which  it  appears  that  Gusta- 
vos  the  Third  had  at  his  disposal  a  force  of  no  less  than 

8  ships  of  the  line         74  guns  each        592  guns. 

'"     ■  do.  64      do.  108S    do.  • 

do.         44      do.  619    do. 

do.         18       do.  144    do. 

do.         IS       do.  d4    do. 


17    do. 
14  frigates 

8  corvette! 

7    do. 


Total  54  vessels,  mounting  in  all  2MA  guns. 

In  1654,  the  Shwcdish  naval  force  Is  pobUabed  at  88  ships,  mounting  1180  guns ;  and  24]  gnn-boati,  moontinf 
n  an  average  two  heavy  guna  each. 
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to  him  that  she  had  despaired  of  saving 
her  eapital,— "but"  added  she,  with  that 
Russian  indomitable  spirit  which  was  so 
loftily  displayed  in  1812,  and  which 
perhaps  is  not  extinct,  "  but",  she  said, 
"after  retreating  from  St.  Petersburg,  I 
should  have  fought  you  at  Novogorod ; 
then  at  Moscow;  next  at  Kasan;  and 
again  at  Astrakan.  Do  you  think  your 
master  would  have  followed  me  ?" 

An  eyewitness  of  tlie  alarm  in  the 
Russian  capital  has  left  us  an  account  of 
the  events  of  the  day,  so  graphic  that  no 
apology  may  be  needed  for  extracting 
one  of  bis  charming  pages.* 

"Every  moment  we  expected  to  see 
the  Swedes.  We  heard  that  Gustavus 
had  absolutely  invited  the  ladies  of  Stock- 
holm to  a  bsil  at  Peterhofi^  naming  the 
very  evening;  and  to  a  grand  Te  Deum 
which  he  meant  should  be  sung  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St..  Petersburg.  The  whole 
capital  was  in  dismay.  There  were  all 
sorts  of  makeshifts  for  soldiers.  Coach- 
men, footmen,  workmen,  young  and  old. 
I  have  still  a  caricature  of  the  day,  clever- 
ly representing  some  of  these  tall,  gro- 
tesque clowns,  marching  and  counter- 
marching ;  drilled  by  children  from  the 
military  school,  who,  standing  on  chairs 
and  benches,  reach  up  to  set  aright  the 
necks,  heads,  and  muskets  of  their  giant 
recruits. 

"  On  all  sides  we  heard  that  the  pulaoe 
also  had  caught  the  general  terror ;  that 
they  were  packing  up  everything,  money, 
jewels,  furniture  and  papers ;  that  a  great 
many  post  horses  Avere  ordered,  and  that 
the  empress,  astonished  and  defenceless, 
was  to  disappear  that  very  night, — ^flying 
to  Moscow. 

Determined,  if  possible,  to  ascertain 
something  to  write  to  my  government, 
for  I  have  no  love  for  false  news,  I  went 
to  the  palace,  hoping  that  my  eyes,  or 
ears,  or  some  lucky  accident,  would  serve 
my  purpose;  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
The  empress  saw  me,  and  called  me  to 
her.  "Diplomacy,"  she  said,  "must  be 
making  all  sorts  of  guesses  just  now. 
Does  it  believe  the  town  stories?" 

"  I  made  rather  an  audacious  reply,  for 
I  was  anxioas  to  discover  the  truth  in 
her  looks,  at  least.  "  There  is  one  story 
Madam,"  said  I,  "  which  is  very  curious, 
but  which  is  gaining  credit  fast;  they 
sayyottr  majesty  means  to  go  to-night  to 
Moscow." 

"And  you  believe  it.  Monsieur  le 
Comte?"  she  asked  with  imperturbable 
composure. 


"  Madam,"  replied  I,  "  the  story  wdom 
to  have  some  foundation ;  and  but  for  ih» 
character  of  your  majesty,  I  should  have 
believed  it." 

"  And  you  do  well,  sir,"  said  Catherine. 
"Listen  to  me.  The  story  is  founded 
upon  my  having  ordered  five  bandred 
post^orses  at  every  station.  I  have  doae 
this  to  bring  some  regiments  thai  I  wish 
to  have  here.  I  remain ;  be  sore  of  that. 
I  know  that  your  colleagues  are  fmzzled 
what  they  shall  write  home.  I  wish  to 
spare  yon  any  trouble.  Write  to  yoor 
government  that  if  I  leave  my  catutal^ 
it  will  be  to  march  against  the  Kiftg  of 
Sweden. 

"I  believed  her  at  the  time.  There 
was  a  fierce  assurance  in  her  look  whidi 
convinced  me.  But  I  know  sinee,  from 
people  who  saw  her  aU  that  day^  thai 
she  had  been  irresolute ;  that  there  were 
moments  when  the  fear  oi  falling  into 
Gustavus's  bands  got  the  better  of  h«r 
oourage,  and  that  she  gave  orders  to  pre- 
pare for  flight." 

The  two  Stedingks  had  been  tbe 
Swedish  heroes  of  the  war.  Iheir  ^ing 
was  now  to  exhibit  his  ^titnde,  ana 
accordingly^  we  suddenly  tmd  the  elder 
of  the  brothers,  our  gallant  soldier,  as- 
tonished and  half-dismayed,  by  the 
following  letter. 

•*  Guap  at  Tfreie»  Aag.  IS,  1790. 
"Monsieur  de  Bury  has  brouglit  me 
your  letter,  my  deer  Stedingk,— but  I  haro 
a  different  proposition  to  make  to  you. 
Will  you  have  the  embassy  at  St.  Peters- 
burg? It  will  be  highly  agreeable  in 
the  new  order  of  things  whidi  must  exist 
between  the  two  courts ;  and  as  you  have 
an  excellent  temper,  and  are  skilled  in 
the  manners  of  a  great  court,  and  et^)e- 
cially,  as  you  have  had  the  honor  to  beat 
tlie  Russians,  you  will  be  popular,  and 
you  will  be  at  once  also  of  high  con- 
sideration. At  the  same  tinae,  I  shall 
have  sincere  pleasure  in  contributing^  to 
repair  what  yon  lose  by  the  suppressi<« 
of  your  French  pensions.  Moreover,  I 
shall  see  you  often.  But  you  must  say 
nothing  of  this  to  any  one.  Keepsecret, 
and  let  me  have  your  answer  at  once." 

The  proposition  was  completely  unex- 
pected ;  and  the  reply,  compared  to  the 
graceful  skill  usually  displayed  in  Ste- 
dingk's  correspondence,  was  embarrassed 
and  awkward.  Ever  hoping  for  France, 
he  quite  implored  the  king  to  relieve  him 
from  a  task  for  which  he  felt  no  qualifi- 
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ttUioiis,  and  wfaioh  was  in  fkot  repugnant 
to  hiin.  GKutavus  insistad,  and  the  re^ 
Inctant  soldier  was  persuaded  into  the 
career  which  led  him  ultimately  to  the 
▼ery  highest  dignities  a  Swedish  subject 
ean  Attain.  Stc^ngk  was  singularly  un- 
•ware  of  hit  owa  capacitiea,  and  almost 
treMbling  at  the  threshold,  declared  to 
the  icing  that  a  battle  required  but  hall 
the  amount  of  courage. 

Bidding  his  array  farewell  earlv  in 
fieptenber  17901,  and,  aeoompanied  by 
two  secretaries  and  a  troop  of  Swedish 
Attendants,  he  travelled  from*  his  head* 
quarters  direct  to  St  Petersburg  by 
land.  The  journey  was  marked  by  the 
most  signal  and  courteous  hospitality  on 
the  ^art  of  his  late  enemies,  the  oommand- 
anto  of  the  different  Russian  stations 
tkrough  which  he  passed;  and  his  re- 
ce^on  by  the  empress  gave  immediate 
piieniise  of  the  influence  he  was  soon  after 
to  obtain  over  this  extraordinary  woman. 
One  of  his  most  distinguished  living 
eeuDtrymen,  the  one  who  is  perhaps  best 
acquainted  with  Swedish  diplomatic  his* 
tary,  assuired  the  writer  that  for  a  long 
time  his  control  of  her  judgment  and  ca- 
prices was  something  quite  extraordinary. 

This  official  correspondence,  according 
ta  Swedish  custom,  was  often  addressed 
directly  to  the  king.  His  narratives, 
fioailiarly  written  for  the  amusement  of 
an  accomplished  mind  like  that  of  Gusta- 
"vas,  are  extremely  agreeable,  and  if  it 
were  possible  to  impart  their  full  spirit 
to  an  Et^lish  version,  I  should  run  no 
risk  of  making  too  large  selections. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
£rst  letter,  announcing  his  arrival,  and 
describing  his  reception,  together  with 
the  £&tes  and  rejoicings  consequent  upon 
the  peace. 

«'«.  Petertbuv,  September  «S,  UML 
♦         *  »  *  «  * 

"I  had  nearly  reached  the  hotel, 
when  my  carriage  was  stopped  by  an 
«qinpaee,  in  which  I  presently  recognized 
the  Pnnce  of  Nassau.  He  professed  en- 
chantment at  seeing  me ;  offered  a  thou- 
sand services ;  and  said  he  would  call  as 
soon  as  he  could  return  from  the  empress, 
to  whom  he  was  at  that  moment  going. 
He  came  in  an  hour,  and  entreated  me  to 
dine  with  him  next  day,  to  see  the  prin- 
cess, who  was  in  the  country,  and  about 
to  set  off  for  Switzerland.  I  told  him 
roundly  that  it  was  quite  impossible; 
that  not  only  as  an  ambassador,  but  as  a 
aimple  Swede,  I  had  been  shocked  by 
the  manner  in  which  he  hod  written  to 


your  mi^esty.  .  He  replied,  with  charao^ 
terisdo  nobleness  and  frankness,  that  his 
love  and  respect  for  your  majesty  would 
never  have  allowed  his  serving  against 
Sweden,  but  that  he  had  become  a  Rus- 
sian sailor  before  the  war,  and  what  al- 
ternative, therefore,  had  he? — ^that,  as 
for  his  letter,  it  was  ordered  and  dictated 
by  the  empress.  I  said  it  wak  an  order 
fit  to  be  disobeyed.  But  this  is  a  word 
nnknown  in  Russia;  and,  indeed, 
from  confidential  particulars  and  assur- 
ances which  he  gave  me,  and  in  which 
I  conld  but  confide,  he  had  no  choice  but 
obedience  during  the  perfect  rage  the 
empress  was  in  at  the  time.  They  say 
•he  wrote  a  &rce  against  your  miyesty, 
which  was  played  at  the  theatres.  If 
possible,  I  will  send  a  copy.^' 

In  justice  to  Gustavus,  let  ns  panse 
here  to  read  an  anecdote  which,  per- 
haps, fortified  Stedingk  in  writing  so 
frankly.  A  short  time  before  the  ban- 
ning of  the  war,  a  Swedish,  and  rather 
unsparing  satire  against  the  king,  had 
been  published  in  Stockholm.  The  au- 
thor was  detected  and  summoned  to  the 
palace.  The  poor  man  naturally  looked 
for  condign  punishment.  ^^  I  see,^*  said 
Gustavus,  after  some  little  questioning, — 
*^  I  see  you  have  much  talent  and  much 
wit ;  but,  poor  fellow,  I  fear  you  have 
not  much  bread.  I  am  desirous  that  you 
shall  not  be  so  hungry  again,  and  I 
therefore  appoint  yoq  inspector  of  my 
library.^*  Similar  traits  are  often  discov- 
ered in  his  story,  and  Stedingk^s  a11u»on 
to  the  comedy,  written  by  Catherine, 
might  be  accepted  as  a  compliment. 
The  imperial  wit,  however,  unsharpened 
by  hunger,  was  passing  dull.  Gustavus 
was  represented  in  travesty — a  north- 
ern Quixote,  under  the  guidance  of  a 
wicked  fairy.  The  poor  king  is  ambi- 
tious to  wear  the  armor  of  a  famous 
giant.  Accordingly  he  repairs  to  tho 
giant's  castle  and  steals  the  coveted  tro- 
phies. He  puts  on  the  helmet,  which 
reaches  below  his  shoulders,  and  the  jack- 
boots mount  above  his  waist.  Thus 
armed,  he  attacks  a  dismantled  and  de- 
serted redoubt,  from  which^  however, 
there  suddenly  emerges  a  limping,  super- 
annuated soldier, who  brandishes  a  crutch, 
and  the  Swedish  paladin  takes  to  flight. 
The  piece,  of  course,  obtained  for  the 
empress  the  applause  of  the  audience, 
but  the  compliments  were  awkward. 

Gustavus*s  quarrel  with  the  Prince  of 
of  Nassau  was  a  newspaper  war,  with 
inken  broadsides,  delivered  regularly  as 
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the  diatribes  to-day,  between  the  ^^  Jour- 
nal de  St.  Petersburg,'*  and  the  "London 
llmeB."  The  prince  was  a  foreign  ad- 
miral, employed  by  Catherine,  in  oom- 
mand  of  the  Rosasian  fleet.  The  second 
in  command,  and  probably  the  leading 
spirit,  was  onr  own  revolutionary  Pam 
/ones,  whom  the  jealousy  of  courtiers, 
however,  soon  disgusted  with  the  ser- 
^ce.  Early  in  life,  Gastavus  and  tiie 
prince  had  met  at  Spa,  and  the  former 
had  been  struck  with  the  gallantry  and 
spirit  of  his  new  acquaintance.  Nas- 
sau subsequently  took  service  with  the 
Empress  Catherine,  and  when  the  Swe- 
dish war  broke  out,  Gustavus,  remem- 
bering his  German  friend,  wrote  him  in 
the  £)llowing  characteristic  language: 
"  I  had  been  led  to  hope,"  he  said,  "  from 
the  remembrance  of  our  old  acquaint- 
ance, that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  to 
receive  the  offer  of  your  sword;  but 
since,  to  my  great  regret,  you  are  going 
to  fight  against  me,  I  flatter  myself  with 
the  ppospect  of  one  conquest  at  least, — 
the  esteem  of  my  adversary."  Brave 
words ;  but  unkind  fortune  soon  changed 
the  royal  temper.  The  Prince  of  Nas- 
sau won  a  victory,  and  Gustavus  could 
little  brook  the  bulletin  of  the  victor. 
There  soon  appeared  in  the  Gazette  of 
Hamburg,  a  Swedish  statement  of  the 
facts,  signed  by  the  defeated  king. 
Whereupon,  the  Russian  official  journals 
put  forth  the  following  indignant  refuta- 
tion by  the  prince : 

**  T«  his  Haje8ty«.the  King  of  Sweden  >- 

*'  St.  Petersburg,  September  20, 1789. 
"SiBE,— 

*'  Your  majesty  did  me  the  honor  to 
write  me  lately,  saying  that  you  addressed 
a  knight  who  everywhere  sought  glory 
and  honor.  I  shall  certainly  endeavor 
to  justify  your  m^esty's  opinion ;  but  in 
the  search  for  honor,  honesty  must  be 
above  suspicion;  there  must  be  open 
truth, — truth  which  may  be  sustained 
and  proved  before  the  world. 

*'  With  these  opinions  I  have  seen  with 
indignation  in  the  Hamburg  Gazette,  a 
pretended  narrative  of  the  combat  I  had 
the  honor  to  sustain  again  your  msgesty's 
fleet  This  narrative,  sire,  conflicts  with 
mine.  It  is  often  absolutely  false,  and  I 
am  surprised  to  find  tliat  some  one  has 
had  the  audacity  to  affix  a  name  so  re- 


spectable as  that  of  Tonr  majesir  to  s 
document  so  filled  with  errors  and  fiibe- 
hood. 

**  I  hope  your  majesty  will  have  been  at 
angry  as  I,  and  that  you  will  not  decline 
to  suppress  the  statement,  and  render 
homage  to  truth.  If,  contrary  to  all  pro- 
bability,  your  mi^eety  be  the  author,  I 
shall  not  doubt  that  you  have  been  eri* 
minally  deceived  by  fiUse  reports;  and 
that  your  majesty^s  love  of  truth,  the  first 
virtue  of  kings,  will  impel  yon  to  dis- 
avow and  punish  the  officers  who  sliaU 
have  rendered  so  faithless  an  aooonnt. 

^^  I  append  to  this  letter  my  refutatSoD 
of  the  Hamburg  narratiye.  My  honor  ia 
the  guarantee  of  the  truth  of  what  I  ad- 
vance. My  prisoners,  my  prizes,  and  the 
fieet  which  I  command  are  my  testimony. 
My  fleet,  far  from  being  crippled,  kept  the 
sea  with  every  ship  for  eighteen  day* 
after  the  action,  and  did  not  oome  into 
port  until  after  the  gale  of  the  13th  instant. 
A  part  of  it,  sire,  is  still  at  sea,  and  ready 
for  other  battles;  but  it  cannot  find  the 
enemy. 

^^Your  majesty  is  too  honorable  a  king 
to  disapprove  the  warmth  with  which  I 
defend  my  honor.  The  motives  whi(^ 
which  dictate  my  letter,  make  it  my  duty 
also  to  publish  it;  and  your  majesty's 
answer,  I  trust,  will  enable  me  to  repeat 
publicly,  the  assurance  of  profound  re- 
spect that  I  have  cherished  for  voor  nub> 
jesty,  and  with  which  I  hare  the  honor 
sire,  to  be 

"Your  majesty^s  &c.  &c.** 

I  Imve  not  discovered  the  king's  dis- 
avowal, and  judging  from  the  contempo- 
rary memoirs  of  Count  S6gur,  it  is  likely 
that  none  was  made.  Nassau  was  sorely 
distressed  at  the  misunderstanding,  ana 
thanks  to  his  subsequent  tremendous  de- 
feat by  Gustavu?,  and  the  good  offices  of 
Stedingk,  made  his  peace  at  last  by  put- 
ting the  whole  blame  of  his  letter  upon 
the  angry  empress. 

After  this  long  parenthesis,  wo  return 
to  Stedingk's  first  dispatch. 

"I  supped  in  the  evening  at  Count 
Astermann's,  with  all  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  a  large  company.  Next  day 
was  the  great  day.  An  officer  of  the 
ceremonies  came  at  five  in  the  afternoon, 
to  announce  my  audience.  I  went  tn 
fioechi^* — with    equipage  and   liveries, 


*JSnJtoccM:—tL  term  which,  although  at  the  present  day  generally  accepted  In  a  figuratlre  sense  as  "  «i» 

Sate,"  or  In  flill  official  dress,  had,  and  occasionally  still  has,  in  diplomatic  sUte  ceremony,  the  precise  slgnl- 
caUon  of  the  words ;  ^fioccM  being  tall  plumes  decorating  horses'  heads  on  state  occasions.  The  writer 
happens  to  know  that  within  a  few  years  past  they  were  used  by  a  French  ambassador  In  Rome,  on  an  occ%> 
f  ton  of  presentation,  as  special  ambassadorial  Insignia. 
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fine  as  possible.  Not  having  with  me 
2>roper  livery  braid,  I  used  broad  gold  lace, 
which,  with  the  Swedish  scarlet  dress, 
had  a  very  elegant  air.  I  met  a  number 
of  generals  and  court  officers  in  the  great 
hall,  who  were  extremely  civil ;  and  after 
waiting  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  I  was  usher- 
ed to  the  empress,  in  the  great  throne 
room.  She  was  superbly  dressed  for  the 
Ate,  glittering  with  diamonds,  and  stood 
near  a  window  not  far  from  the  throne, 
with  M.  d'Ostermann  a  little  behind. 
My  heart  beat,  but  I  managed  to  push 
my  compliments  along.  Meanwhile  she 
was  exceedingly  gracious,  and  I  quite 
Ibrgot  to  kiss  her  hs^d;  but  Mr.  Ostermann 
made  a  sign  to  me,  and  I  repaired  my 
error  with  the  more  empressement  She 
apdce  slowly,  and  with  little  pauses.  Her 
joy,  she  said,  was  no  less  than  your 
migesty^s  that  a  war  was  over  which 
should  never  have  existed.  She  hoped 
that  friendship  and  harmony  would  meet 
with  no  more  interruption.  She  was 
glad  your  majesty's  choice  had  fallen 
npon  me,  as  she  had  heard  much  good  of 
me,  and  she  hoped  I  might  be  pleased 
and  happy  in  St.  Petersburg.  Then 
eame  questions  concerning  your  ma- 
jesty's health;  and  your  majesty's  re- 
tarn  to  Stockholm.  She  spoke  also  of 
Erance,  of  my  old  regiment  of  Swedes, 
of  their  good  conduct  during  the  troubles, 
and  observed  that  my  late  campaigns  had 
left  their  traces  upon  me  (a  remark 
which  does  not  particularly  disturb 
me). 

^^  After  all  this  grand  business,  which 
oost  me  more  than  a  brush  with  your 
m^'esty's  enemies,  I  was  conducted  by 
Prince  Galitzin  across  the  inner  galleries 
to  the  Hermitage.  My  cavaliers  were 
already  there,  and  were  presented  to  the 
empress,  who  stopped  to  say  a  few  more 
words.  I  was  placed  upon  a  bench  with 
the  other  ministers,  and  her  majesty  seated 
herself  with  the  Princes  Alexander  and 
Oonstantine,  and  M.  de  Oubenzell,  the 
emperor's  ambassador,  who  is  one  of 
her  special  intimates.  It  is  a  fine  hall, 
and  they  gave  Tancrod;  changing  the 
last  act  for  the  empress,  who  has  no 
fondness  for  the  killing.  Tancred  there- 
fore gets  well  and  marries  Amenaide. 
She  was  well  done  by  Mile.  Soulier, 
who  has  improved  since  I  saw  her  at 
Strasburg.  Ofr^ne  was  but  the  shadow 
of  himsdf.  Tancred  was  pretty  well, — 
but  all  the  rest  bad.  The  play  is  usuallv 
on  Thursday,  but  was  postponed,  they  tell 


me,  for  my  audience.    It  was  over  at  ten 
o'clock,  when  everybody  went  home. 

^^  Saturday  was  given  up  to  making 
visits — an  endless  business  here.      ^ 

^^  On  Sunday  was  the  grand  f^te.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  read  a  speech  to 
the  empress  in  Russian,  which  lasted 
quarter  of  an  hour.  The  vice-chancellor 
replied,  and  then  followed  the  distribution 
of  favors.  Presents,  decorations,  and 
all  such  things  lay  on  a  table  covered 
with  muslin,  on  the  right  of  the  throne, 
and  everytning  was  a  grand  secret. 
For  an  hour,  it  rained  swords  with  dia- 
mond hilt8,--diamond  stars,  decorations,* 
crosses,  serf-warrants,  and  promotion. 
The  empress  gave  everything  with  her 
own  hands.  The  IVince  of  Nassau  was 
quite  dissatisfied  with  a  sword  heavy 
with  diamonds.  Count  Soltikoff  received 
the  cross  of  Saint  Andrew  in  diamoftds^ 
a  sword  also  set  in  brilliants,  of  immense 
cost,  and  a  Lieut. -Oolonelcy  in  the  horse 
guards.  Marshal  Romanzow  the  same 
appointment  M.  DenisofF  six  hundred 
serfs.  M.  de  Michelson  the  order  of  Saint 
Anne  in  Diamonds.  M.  d'  Iglestr&m  was 
made  General-in-Ohief,witb  a  magnificent 
sword,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Senate. 
Mr.  de  Markoff  got  nothing^  ahhongh  he 
had  been  strutting  about  all  the  morning 
rather  more  than  ever.  The  prodigality 
however,  was  immense,  and  would  have 
gone  on  all  day,  but  for  a  courier  from 
Potemkin,  who  wrote  that  if  it  went  on 
in  that  style,  there  would  be  nothing  left 
for  his  officers  when  they  returned. 
«  «  <  « 

4t  «  4i  « 

^^  The  grand  duke'*'  is  not  so  ugly  as 
he  was,  but  the  duchess  has  grown 
old.  The  young  princes  Alexander  and 
Oonstantine  are  handsome,  tall,  and 
strong  for  theur  age,  especially  the  first, 
who  is  extremely  graceful.  They  made 
their  compliments  for  your  mmesty  very 
nicely.     *     ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

^^  In  the  evening  there  was  a  ball  at  se- 
ven o'clock,  in  the  gallery.  The  foreign 
ministers  were  there  to  kiss  hands.  We 
all  received  large  gold  medals,  worth  some 
thirty  ducats, — but  those  given  to  the 
higher  dignitaries  were  larger.  The  ball 
began  wiUi  polonaises,  or  rather  prome- 
fuuUs  en  cadenc^y  and  then  minuets.  The 
Princess  Alexandra  danced  her  first  mi- 
nuet gracefuUy,  and  with  the  artlessness 
of  a  child.  The  empress  looked  on  for 
some  time,  and  then  retired  to  whiat^ 
having  done  me  the  honor  to  call  me  to 


*  Afterwards  the  Einp«ror  PaoL 
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flie  game,  together  with  the  Hungarian 
ambassador,  and  Conut  Soltikoff.  She 
was  in  a  very  good  humor,  talked  a  great 
deal  to  rae,  and  was  gay  and  gracious  all 
the  evening.  Tickets  were  distributed 
for  supper,  and  mine  was  for  the  empress' 
table.  They  told  me,  afterwards,  it  was 
the  number  next  after  the  imperial  fami- 
ly. The  story,  perhaps,  is  true,  because 
It  was  number  sixteen ;  but  there  is  one 
thing  quite  certain,  I  would  rather  have 
had  the  last  number  of  all  at  your  mtges- 
ty^s  table.  There  were  three  tables,  with 
eighty  covers  each ;  and  reaUy,  the  splen- 
•dor  of  the  dressers  the  style  of  the  people, 
the  music  of  Cimaroso,  written  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  sumptuous  elegance  of 
the  tables,  made  it  a  brilliant  soir^  It 
was  all  over  before  midnight. 

'^  The  &vori(e  just  now  is  a  youth  with 
ft  beautiful  face  and  dark  eyes,  rather 
delicate  looking,  not  tall,  much  like  a 
pretty  Frenchman,  in  the  style  of  Mon- 
fiieur  de  Puis^gur ;  and  with  a  counter- 
feit look  of  M.  de  Lambert,  of  the  Life 
Guards,  whom  your  m^'esty  saw  at  Yer- 
^ailiea.  For  the  rest  he  is  polite,  good- 
natured,  and  amiable,  andextrem^y  civil 
tome.       ♦       *        •        *        * 

^la  spite  of  all  tlie  fine  welcome 
offered  me,  I  foresee  that  when  it  comes 
to  business,  there  will  be  trouble.  The 
court  is  much  divided,  and  factious ;  one 

Earty  incessantly  opposes  another.  They 
ave  oaly  one  point  of  resemblance,  and 
that  is,  the  immense  opinion  they  have 
of  themselves.  And  so,  too,  with  the 
sovereign,  as  I  am  quite  satisfied,  after 
conversing  with  people  in  office.  The 
^nly  way  to  succeed  in  business  is  to  be 
weft  with  the  empress, — ^to  interest  her 
adf-love,  her  generosity,  and  her  personal 
feelings  generally.  She  is  charmed  to 
have  peace  with  us,  and  I  am  sure  she 
entertains  hopes  of  forming  a  still  closer 
alliance^  with  your  mcgesty. 

«  «         «         «         4t         « 

«  September  284,1790. 

**In  conversation  with  M.  d^Igles- 
atrOm,  after  some  detours  and  compli- 
ments upon  my  success  last  evening,  1 
learned  from  him  that  a  nephew  of 
Count  Soltikoff  had  returned  from  Stock- 
holm, with  the  news  that  Hesteskof  had 
been  executed,  and  that  the  other  crimi- 
nals would  sutifer  the  same  fate.    He 


seemed-  much  affected^  and  said  tibrt 
the  empress,  whom  it  was  SoltikafP^ 
purpose  to  embitter  against  yonr  miyesty 
by  all  sorts  of  bad  news,  was  eztremdy 
distressed — that  she  always  hoped  yonr 
miuesty  would  pardon  the  eoospiraoy, 
and  thus  signalixe  the  happy  peace.  I 
told  him  I  was  not  surprised  at  tlia 
news, — ^notwithstanding  yonr  migesftj*! 
repugnance  to  such  measures,  yonr  reign 
having  been  a  constant  proof  of  demeney 
and  pleasure  in  pardons.  The  interesl 
of  the  State  exacted  this  sacrifice — there 
must  be  an  example,  I  said.  He  answered 
that  the  empress  did  not  think  bo  ;  thai 
she  was  satisfied  to  shut  np  such  orinii- 
nals;  that  he,  M.  d^I^estrdra,  had 
already,  during  his  admimstratioD,  aeni 
three  Peter-the-Thirdst  to  Siberia;  and 
that  grander  conspirators  had  been  suf- 
fered to  live  as  well.  At  lengthy  he  read 
me  part  of  a  long  letter  he  hiad  jnat  rfr- 
oeived  from  the  empress,  praying  me,  for 
the  love  of  Qt)d,  to  keep  it  a  secret.  It 
was,  as  far  as  I  understood,  an  acconnt 
of  her  affliction  at  the  news  Soltikoff  bad 
brought, — her  lamentations  that,  while 
all  was  joy  at  St.  Petersburg,  Stockholm 
was  the  seene  of  bloody  scaffolds.  She 
said  there  should  have  been  amnesties 
instead,  that  real  joy  usually  (^)ena 
hearts  to  pity  and  mercy,  that  your  ma- 
jesty, therefore,  cannot  be  so  really  glad 
to  have  peace,  and  that  it  was  her  desire 
that  M.  d^Iglestr6m  should  bring  these 
matters  to  the  attention  of  M.  de  Ste- 
dingk.  He  read  no  more,  but  added  that, 
from  the  reports  of  the  Russian  prisoners 
just  returned,  Sweden  was  evidently 
nlled  with  malcontents.  ^  Proof,'  inter- 
rupted I,  ^  that  an  examine  was  neces- 
sary ;  as  the  empress  herself,  while  teach- 
ing the  world  lessons  of  humanity,  and 
abhorring  blood,  had  been  forced,  neyer- 
theless,  to  put  Ivan  to  death,  upon  whom 
her  heart  would  rather  have  heaped 
benefits.'  The  conversation  dropped 
here." 

[This  was,  perhaps,  a  clever  diplomatic 
antithesis ;  and  StecQngk's  fearless  reply 
is  quite  admirable  in  defence  of  his  maa- 
ter.  His  audacity,  however,  may  not  be 
at  once  apparent,  unless  the  reader  call 
to  mind  that  tliis  Ivan  was  the  lawful 
emperor;  and  that  Catherine,  already 
suspected  of  the  death  of  her  husban^ 
had  been  accused  of  a  double  murder  and 


*  Beferrtng  probkbly  to  the  subsequent  and  onlncky  betrothal  of  her  grand-daughter  with  GastaToi  tbt 
Vourth. 
.  t  A  nnland  nobleman  who  had  conspired  against  Gustarus  during  the  war. 

X  PdUr4K6-  T^rets,— meaning  pretenders  to  the  throne.  Peter  the  Third,  the  husband  of  Catherine,  bad 
been  murdered,— but  his  death  was  not  uniyenallj  bellered.  Hence  there  were  fk^equent  Jack  Oidas 
during  the  reign  of  the  empress. 
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nsmrpatioD,  in  the  death  of  Ivan.  He 
was  a  grand  nephew  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and,  from  infoncy,  had  languished  a  long 
life  in  prison.  A  revolt  in  his  favor, 
among  his  jailors,  was  made  the  pretext 
for  his  assassination ;  bat  the  complicity 
of  Catherine  is  rejected  by  ref«pectable 
authorities.  Stedingk  discreetly  called 
it  an  ezecntinn.  Ooant  S^r,  his  French 
coUeagae,  does  not  qualify  it  so  civilly^ 
bat  totally  exonerates  Oatherioe,  never- 
theless.] 
But  to  condnue  Stedingk's  letter : 

■  "  The  conversation  was  presently  re- 
named, when  M.  de  Iglestrdm  confirmed 
the  news  of  the  arrival  of  Potemkin's 
eonrier ;  and  that^  consequently,  the  em- 
prees  had  withheld  from  him  (M.  dlgle- 
atrdm)  his  promised  4,000  serfs,  and 
60,000  silver  rubles.  The  Prince  of 
Nassau,  too,  had  lost  by  the  same  inter- 
ference, 3,000  serfij,  and  the  commission 
of  general-in-chief. 

"There  is  a  rumor  to-day  that  8u- 
warrow,  with  20,000  men,  has  been 
beaten  by  the  Turks,  and  that  he  was 
kUled.  The  mishap  is  laid  at  the  door 
of  Potemkin,  who  has  no  love  for  Su* 
warrow.  I  am  told,  also,  that  poor  M. 
dt  Markoff  has  got  his  thousand  serfs. 
But  it  is  time  to  finish  this  enormous 
▼olnme,  although  I  have  not  said  half 
that  I  have  to  say.  But  I  am  tired  out, 
and  I  dispatch  a  courier  because  your 
mi^esty  ought,  at  least,  to  know  of  my 
arrival  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  » 
'  "  I  am,  &c.,  Ac, 

"  OuBT  v.  Stbdinok.^ 

A  Russian  ambassador  was  now  to  be 
named  for  Sweden,  and  the  selection  was 
amatter  of  interest  to  all  parties.  The 
empress  fixed  upon  Baron  dlglestrdm, 
whose  extravagant  notions  of  embassy, 
amusingly  sketched  in  Stedingk*s  next 
letter,  would  astonish  the  present  econo- 
mical age. 

"  Baron  d^Iglestrdm  has  several  times 
consulted  me  about  his  establishment. 
The  empress  offers  him  an  outfit  of 
20,000  silver  rubles*  and  a  salary  per 
month  of  4500,  without  including  an  im- 
mense taistelle.  According  to  his  own 
estimates,  he  must  have  60,000  outfit, 
and  I  think  he  will  get  it ;  it  is  true  that 
it  includes  what  has  rather  surprised  me, 
— I  mean  15,000  rubles  for  the  trinkets 
of  this  fine  gentleman.  He  says  an  ambas- 
sador ought  to  have,  at  the  very  least,  a 


diamond  ring,  diamond  watch-chain,  and 
diamond  snuff-box,  and  that  they  are  not 
dear  at  15,000.  I  am  not  convinced  by 
this  Muscovite  logic,  but  I  had  to  con- 
sent to  it.  He  will  have  two  parade 
coaches,  with  six  horses  each,  eight  but- 
lers, two  messengers,  two  chasr^urs,  two 
heidoques  (footmen  in  Hungarian  dressX 
two  hussars  to  follow  his  carriage  (it  is 
the  custom  here),  a  <)nantity  of  fuotmen, 
four  gentlemen  cdf  the  embassy,  secretary, 
and  three  clerks,  four  to  six  aides-de- 
camp,  and  four  couriers.  There  is  no 
house  big  enough  in  Stockholm  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  without  wounding  his* 
self-love  and  the  current  Bassian  notions 
of  what  an  ambassador  should  look  like; 
it  is  impossible  to  beat  him  down  to 
less."        ♦        ♦        »        ♦        ♦ 

Stedingk,  now  regularly  and  hand- 
somely installed  in  his  embassy,  devoted 
himself  to  obtaining  inflnence  and  po- 
sition desirable  for  many  nice  and  impor- 
tant objects  of  his  mission.  Be  had  no 
diificulty  in  winning  the  good  graces  of 
the  empress.  In  addition  to  remarkable 
amiability  of  disposition,  and  the  polish 
of  a  long  residence  at  Versailles,  bis  cha- 
racter was  rounded  by  a  German  ^otiho- 
miey  highly  acceptable  to  Catherine, 
almost  Ms  conntrvwoman ;  for  both  were 
natives  of  northern  Germany.  Both, 
also,  cordially  deteeted  the  revohitioii 
then  fast  undermining  the  Bourbons.  In 
short,  the  favor  of  the  empress  was  soon 
bestowed  upon  the  new  ambassador.  He 
became  a  member  of  her  intimato  circle^ 
a  society  in  which  she  presided  with  pro- 
verbial grace,  and  in  whose  favored  r^ 
unions  the  restraint  of  court  ceremoiual 
was  quite  proscribed. 

The  character  of  Oathtfine  H.,  tainted 
as  it  is,  should  be  judged,  nevertheless,  as 
under  the  weight  of  the  Russian  period. 
Her  foibles  and  her  crimes  were  moukled 
by  the  pressure  of  Rns^an  neceseitaes ; 
but  oveiigrowing  these  at  length,  and, 
after  an  unprecedented  r«gn  of  progr^ 
and  reform,  she  reached  a  grandeur  in 
history  only  inferior,  if  indeed  it  be  in- 
ferior, to  that  of  her  great  predecessor. 
Peter  declared  he  could  reform  his  em- 

Eire,  but  not  himself.  He  was  a  heart- 
as  husband,  an  unnatural  £either,  and  a 
murderer  of  8,000  of  his  subjects,  whose 
execution  he  personally  superintended. 
He  was,  nevertheless,  the  pioneer  af 
Russian  civilization.  Fortv  years  after 
him,  and  fifty  years  after  his  threat  U> 
hang  all  the  lawyers  in  his  empire  bat 
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one,  Catherine  Bnmmoned  a  Russian  oon- 
grees,  consulted  the  deputies  of  every 
tribe  and  prorinoe,  and,  having  with  her 
own  hand  compiled  a  code  of  laws, 
which  she  based  upon  the  maxims  of 
Montesquieu,  submitted  her  work  to  the 
Judgment  and  ratification  of  the  assem- 
bly. "Many  queens,"  said  Frederic  the 
Great,  "  have  won  immortal  fame ;  Se- 
miramis  by  conquest ;  English  Elizabeth 
by  sagacity ;  Maria  Teresa  by  fortitude ; 
but  Catherine  alone,  of  women,  deserves 
the  name  of  lawgiver." 

4t  «  «(  4(  «  * 

During  the  whole  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  nearly  half-way  through 
the  eighteenth,  barbarism  continued 
to  rest  upon  the  Russian  empire.  The 
earlier  czars,  emerging  from  the  Tar- 
tar yoke,  a  long  series  of  murderous 
Ivans  and  Foedors  mounted  the  throne, 
each  over  a  deposed  predecessor.  At 
length  came  the  Romanoff  ^s,  the  first  of 
whom,  Michael,  of  Prassian  ancestiy,  was 
elected  and  proclaimed  in  1613.  lie  was 
the  contemporary  and  the  vanquished 
rival  of  Gostavus  Adolphus,  of  Sweden. 
His  grandson,  Peter  the  Great,  lighted 
the  first  taper  of  civilization,  and  died  in 
1726,  when  his  wife,  an  abandoned 
woman  from  the  lowest  class  of  life,  re- 
sumed the  early  imperial  crimes,  by  steal- 
ing the  crciwn  of  the  lawful  heir.  The 
princes  of  Menzikofi^  sons  of  the  pastry 
cook  of  Peter  the  Great,  restored  the 
rightful  sovereign,  whose  early  death,  at 
15  years  of  age,  was  the  more  deplorable 
because  he  was  the  last  male  Romanoff. 
His  aunt,  the  Empress  Anne,  in  a  ten 
years'  reign  of  terror,  covered  Russia 
with  scaffolds,  and  peopled  Siberia  with 
exiles.  The  unhappy  Ivan,  cited  in  Ste- 
dingk^s  letter,  her  lawful  successor,  was 
snatched  from  his  cradle  by  the  Empress 
Elizabeth,  and  hidden  in  a  dungeon.  The 
usurper  imported  to  her  succession  a  fo- 
reign nephew,  a  duke  of  Holstein,  Got- 
torp.  This  was  the  wretched  Peter  the 
Third,  whose  wife,  Sophia  of  Anhalt 
Zerbst,  the  daughter  of  a  petty  German 
prince,  was  baptized  by  the  Russian 
priests  Catherine.  She  was  also  the 
cousin  of  her  husband,  but  never  was 
marriage  more  ill-assorted.  The  czar,  in 
hopeless  desperation  at  his  inferiority, 
plotted  repudiation  and  death  for  bis 
wife.  A  base  treachery  recoiled  upon 
himself,  and  his  indignant  nobles  cast 
him  into  prison,  where,  and  it  may  be 
unknown  to  Catherine,  his  keepers,  im- 
patient with  a  slow  poison,  strangled 


Such  was  the  introduction  of  a  daugh- 
ter of  little  Anhalt  to  the  throne  of  all 
the  Russias, — vast  regions  which,  under 
her  auspices,  expanded  unceasingly.  It 
was  first,  during  her  reign,  that  Russia 
took  positive  rank  with  the  power  and 
greatness  of  the  western  nations.  She 
introduced  order  and  law  into  a  vast 
chaos  of  barbarity.  Her  activity  founded  ■ 
academies,  factories,  public  banks,  and 
foundries.  In  her  capital  alone,  she  edu* 
cated  7,000  pauper  children,  and,  to  per- : 
suade  her  ignorant  millions,  submitted 
herself  first,  in  the  empire,  to  the  expe- 
riment of  vaccination.  She  made  com-  ' 
mercial  treaties  with  Europe  and  China. . 
Her  navigators  explored  the  remote  Pa- 
cific, while  she  at  home,  corresponding 
with  Voltaire,  Fox,  and  d'Alembert,  pub- 
lished her  own  manuscript  treatises  npon 
philosophy  and  law.  The  Jesuits,  driven 
from  every  other  region  in  Europe, 
found  refuge  only  with  the  Greek  liigh 

Eriestess.  Her  genius  was  wonderful; 
or  activity  and  ambition  without  limit. 
She  rose  at  six,  lighted  her  own  fire  in 
tlie  winter  morning,  and  forthwith  re- 
ceived her  ministers  for  work.  These 
ministers  were  little  else  than  clerks,  to 
whom  she  dictated  dispatches  and  de- 
crees, her  own  brain  being  sole  council 
of  state. 

In  youth  she  had  been  beautiful,  and 
when  Stedingk  first  saw  her,  there  re- 
mained abundant  traces  of  her  early 
charms.  A  brilliant,  pure  complexion, 
aquiline  nose,  comely  mouth,  and  blue 
eyes  deepened  under  dark  brows,  but 
softening  with  a  smile  gentle  and  win- 
ning, are  all  gracefully  recorded  by  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  observant 
foreigners  at  her  court.  Her  dress,  at 
this  period,  when  the  outlines  of  het 
figure  began  to  betray  the  effects  of  time, 
was  an  ample  robe,  garnished  with  em- 
broidery and  jewels,  and  made  with 
wide  falling  sleeves,  after  the  ancient 
costume  of  Moscow.  Her  portrait,  the 
usual  gift  of  a  condescending  sovereign, 
was  one  of  Stedingk^s  early  tokens  of  her 
favor.  The  picture,  although  failing,  per- 
haps, in  justice  to  a  proverbial  uif\jesty 
of  look,  recalls  forcibly  the  superb  fea- 
tures of  Siddons,  as  drawn  in  the  modem 
Tragic  Muse. 

Such  was  the  famous  empress  of  whom 
Stedingk  became  the  much-trusted  con- 
fidant. She  Is  said  to  have  never  aban- 
doned a  friend  or  an  undertaking ;  her 
constancy  being  unbounded  in  all  rela- 
tions of  life,  save  that  which  a  faithless 
and  unworthy  husband,  ^^  like  the  base 
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Jadean,  richer  tnan  all  his  tribe,*^  taught 
her  to  fling  valueless  away.   . 

♦  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

Catherine  and  Gustavos,  late  mortal 
enemies,  were  now  loving  friends.  The 
new  relations  were  brought,  by  the  adroit 
management  of  Stedingk,  to  a  pitch  of 
mutual  enthusiasm,  which  fast  ripened 
into  a  coalition  against  France.  The 
plan  was  drawn  out  in  full,  and  the  am- 
bitioQ  of  Gustavus  r^oiced  in  the  pros- 
pect of  leading  allied  Swedes  and  Rus- 
sians to  the  rescue  of  French  "legiti- 
macy." The  project  which  might  have 
led  to  great  events,  was  cut  short  by  the 
murder  of  the  king.  In  the  midst  of 
an  activity,  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
negligence  of  his  first  campaign,  he  fell 
a  victim,  at  last,  to  the  hostility  of  his  of- 
fended and  uncompromising  nobles.  He 
had  been  cautioned  earnestly  by  many 
friends  at  home  and  abroad  against  a  con- 
spiracy well  known  on  the  other  side  of  the 
l^tic.  Even  on  the  day  of  the  fatal  mas- 
querade, he  received  a  letter  urging  him 
not  to  attend  it.  AU  such  counsel,  how- 
ever, he  treated  with  disdain,  and  wrap- 
Eing  himself  in  a  domino  with  silken  mask, 
e  entered  the  theatre  at  midnight.  A 
dozen  masks  collecting  together,  and 
without  apparent  rudeness^  managed 
presently  to  surround  him,  and  the  re- 
port of  a  pistol,  although  scarcely  louder 
than  the  buzz  of  conversation,  or  the 
dang  of  the  orchestra,  startled  and  ter- 
rified the  assembly.  The  poor  king  fell, 
mortally  wounded,  in  the  arms  of  his  de- 
voted Oount  Armfelt.  Utter  confusion 
followed.  An  immense  crowd,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  dispersed  the  conspirators. 
The  pistol  was  found  upon  the  floor,  but 
the  hand  that  pointed  it  was  hidden 
among  the  innocent.  Gustavus  alone 
seemed  to  preserve  his  presence  of  mind. 
"  Let  the  doors  be  closed,"  he  exclaimed ; 
"let  all  unmask,"  and  looking  around 
npon  every  face,  and  seeing  but  one  gene- 
ral expression  of  alarm  and  grief,  a  na- 
tural greatness  in  his  soul  rose  upper- 
most. "God  grant,"  said  he,  "God 
grant  lie  may  escape  I"  There  were  nine 
accomplices  present.  Eight  of  them 
left,  the  theatre  with  the  awe-stricken 
crowd,  all  alike  examined,  but  passing 
out  without  suspicion.  A  single  guest 
still  lingered,  the  most  impressed  appa- 
rently of  all  who  had  been  present,  and 
at  length,  slowly  and  sadly  approaching 
the  omcer  of  the  guard,  saluted  cour- 
teously and  said,  "As  for  me,  sir,  I  trust 
yon  entertain  no  suspicion  of  me."  This 
man  was  the  assassin. 


He  also  passed  unsuspected;  and  in 
the  solitude  there  was  now  no  evidence 
beyond  the  curdled  blood  upon  the  floor, 
the  pistol  already  found,  and  the  knife 
sharpened  like  a  dagger,  which  lay  be- 
neath a  pile  of  masks  and  artificial  flow- 
ers. The  pistol  sufficed.  An  armorer 
declared  to  whom  he  had  lately  sold  it. 
The  purchaser,  a  nobleman,  named  An- 
karstrOm,  lately  commanding  a  troop  of 
life-guards,  at  once  avowed  the  act  and 
the  cause.  He  had  been  tried  a  short 
time  before  for  some  misdemeanor,  and 
although  acquitted,  resolved  upon  re- 
venge. A  desperate  man,  in  short,  he 
readily  listened  to  the  conspiracy,  and 
became  its  agent.  His  accomplices, 
names  among  the  highest  in  the  realm, 
were  disclosed  immediately,  but  most  of 
them  escaped,  while  Ankarstrdm  died  as 
cruel  a  death  as  human  ingenuity  could 
devise. 

Meanwhile,  Gustavus  was  slowly  dy- 
ing. His  last  hours  were  the  greatest  of 
liis  life.  He  forgave  his  assassins.  He 
prayed  his  brother  to  watch  over  the 
tender  years  of  his  son ;  he  named  a  coun- 
cil of  state  for  the  regency ;  appointed 
Armfelt  governor  of  the  city,  and  sur- 
rounded by  his  family,  died  with  words 
of  faith  and  love  still  trembling  on  his 
lips. 

He  was  a  picturesque,  roman  tic  ki  n^ ;  at 
one  time,  like  his  ancestor,  Gustaf-Vasa, 
haranguing  the  Dalesmen,  in  their  Mora 
valleys,  and  again,  marching  victoriously 
at  tibeir  head  against  the  invading  Danes. 
The  tourist  throughout  Sweden  will  flnd 
a  traveller's  interest  constantly  recurring 
to  his  story.  His  beautiful  opera  house 
fronts  upon  the  great  square  of  Stoclc- 
holm,  the  death  scene  of  its  founder,  and 
the  cradle  of  Jenny  Lind.  Royal  blood 
has  left  its  mark  upon  the  stage,  as  last- 
ing as  the  poor  Italian's  in  the  hall  of 
Holyrood.  Does  it  troop  fitly  with  the 
first  note  of  Lind,  and  the  first  bound  of 
Taglioni?  These,  at  least,  are  its  fellows 
in  local  fame,  and  the  traveller  who  re- 
calls the  "actor"  sneer  of  Oatherino, 
may  moralize  them  like  the  melancholy 
Jacques,  into  a  thousand  similes. 

Stedingk  had  hitherto  met  with  no 
misfortune  so  distressful.  His  manly 
heart  bitterly  deplored  the  fate  of 
his  benefactor.  He  had  no  friend 
whom  he  loved  so  well;  his  boyish 
playmate,  companion  of  youth,  and 
comrade  in  arms ;  and  to  these  endear- 
ing recollections  there  was  added,  on  the 
part  of  Stedingk,  an  inherent  loyalty  of 
disposition,  which  signalized  Uie  ardor  of 
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his  personal  afibctions.  He  was  destined 
to  a  series  of  similar  trials.  A  few 
months  later  his  friend,  Oonnt  Fersen, 
himself  soon  to  he  torn  in  pieces  hy  a 
moh.  sent  him  first  intelligence  of  the 
deatn  of  Marie  Antoinette.*  Fersen^s 
devotion  to  the  nnhappy  qneen  is  well 
known.  Evil  spirits  have  tried  to  hiacken 
her  memory  with  reproach  in  this,  and 
the  same  aefamers  would  have  given 
their  own  color  to  the  eraotion  piotorod 
in  Fersen^s  correspondence.  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  was  found  reverently 
preserved  among  Stedingk*s  private  pa- 
pers, there  is  a  depth  of  feeling  nnmis- 
takahly  the  offering  of  an  honorable 
heart.  I  troet  these  traits  may  still  be 
disoovered  in  an  English  version. 

•«BnuMlfl,  n<Oetober,  ITVlL 

"My  DbabFbibnd, — 

"The  certainty  of  your  faithful  sym- 
pathy could  alone  indnce  me  to  write  to 
you  in  this  moment  of  grief;  and  the 
certainty  of  your  devotion  to  a  princess 
whose  fate  we  can  now  only  deplore, 
leads  Tne,  my  friend,  to  send  you  the 
news  of  her  death.  Let  us  weep  together. 
She  has  been  put  to  death  by  savage 
monsters.  Her  condemnation  and  exe- 
cution required  but  two  days.  I  have 
no  positive  details  yet,  but  her  great  soul, 
and  the  courage  she  has  shown  in  four 
years  of  wretchedness,  well  warrant  a 
heroism  for  the  last  hours  of  a  life  so 
beautiful.  Your  heart  shares  my  grief, 
and  you  heart  only  can  conceive  it.  It 
is  beyond  the  sense  of  words. 

"  AxBL  Freskn.'* 

Count  Axel  von  Fersen,  the  chief  of 
an  ancient  Swedish  family,  was  educated" 
principally  at  the  military  academy  of 
Turin.  He  entered  the  service  of  his 
country  a  captain  of  dragoon  guards: 
but  wearied  with  inactivity,  he  followed 
Stedinffk  to  Yorsailles,  and  became  his 
comrade  in  the  "Royal  Regiment  of 
Swedes."  He  was  nine  years  younger 
than  Stediugk  (having  been  born  in 
1765),  and  served  in  our  revolution 
later  than  he,  under  Rochambeau,  re- 
ceiving from  Washington's  own  hands 
the  badge  of  the  Oincinnati.  Upon  his 
return  to  France,  he  was  named  colon^ 
of  his  old  regiment.  A  remarkable  de- 
gance  of  person,  much  wealth,  and  tal- 
ents of  a  showy  order,  soon  obtained  for 


him  high  consideration  at  court,  and  h« 
became  a  devoted,  fascinated  adherent 
of  the  Bourbons.  The  queen,  espeoially, 
distinguished  him,  and  in  the  memorable 
flight  to  Yarennes,  he  was  the  disguised 
coachman  of  the  nnhappy  fugitives. 
They  were  overtaken  and  captnr^,  and 
Fersen  escaped  to  Prague,  where  he  was 
secretly  employed  by  Gnstavus  the  Third^ 
in  furthering  the  Russian  and  Swedish 
project  for  re-instating  the  French  royal 
family.  The  plan  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
cut  shbrt  by  the  murder  of  Gnstavns. 
The  guillotine  began  its  fearful  work  in 
Paris,  and  there  was  no  French  exile 
wandering-  about  the  world  more 
wretched  than  this  fdthful  Swedie.  Ha 
returned  at  last  to  his  native  country. 
Wealth,  rank,  royal  favor,  and  fiie 
oapadties,  elevated  him  to  high  trust  and 
dignity.  He  became  the  favorite  of  the 
king.  Bib  sister  einoyed,  in  aa  equal 
degree,  the  favor  of  the  queen,  and  both 
grew  haught]^  and  unpopular.  Fersen 
was  made  Gfrand  Marshal  of  Sweden, 
and  a  host  of  enemies  plotted  his  ruin. 
Opportunity  soon  served.  The  sudden 
death  of  the  crown  prince  gave  rise  to 
suspicion.  Poison  and  the  Fersens  were 
words  whispered  together  in  the  ears  of 
the  people.  Suspicion  and  resentment 
spread  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  city, 
and  the  sight  of  Fersen,  in  his  gilded 
coach  of  state,  marshalling  the  funeral 
pageant,  was  a  signal  for  the  storm  to 
burst  The  troops  looked  on  with  in- 
difference. They  lined  the  street,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  single  hand  was 
raised  in  defence  of  the  victim,  whom 
the  mob  slowly  and  deliberately  tortured 
to  death  .t  The  sister,  disguised  as  a 
Dalecarlian  peasant  ^rl,  was  hunted 
furiously  through  the  country,  and  after 
infinite  peril,  escaped  across  the  Baltic. 

Stedingk,  still  at  St.  Petersburg,  learn- 
ed the  news  of  his  friend's  death  in  a 
dispatch  from  the  Swedish  Foreign  Of- 
fice. His  official  acknowledgment  of 
this  dispatch  is  characteristic. 

«  «  41  &(  j^Q^  which  is  most 
unhappy  in  this  atrocious  crime,  is  the 
dishonorable  mark  it  leaves  upon  the 
Swedish  name.  It  can  never  be  effaced 
unless  the  swiftest  severest  punishment 
prove  to  the  world  the  horror  with 
which  a  deed  like  this  inspires  the  na- 
tion. If  I  were  insensible  to  the  fate  of 
a  fi-iend  whose  worth  and  honor  no  one 


*  With  these  also  shoald  be  ennmerated  the  execution  of  his  first  commander,  Orant  d'Estaing,  under 
ciroamsunces  which,  if  Lord  Blahon  be  reliable,  must  hare  changed  Stedingk*!  natural  grief  into  a  i 
more  distressful  sentiment.— Mahon*s  Hist.,  chap.  IriiL 
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knew^  well  as  I, — ^if  I  were  indifferent 
to  the  danger  which  mnst.  threaten  the 
country  if  this  crimen  go  unpunished,  my 
horror  of  popular  cruelty  and  wrong 
would  be  none  the  less,— especially  when 
such  a  wrong  is  allied  with  the  basest 
perfidy."  \ 

The  event  is  enveloped  in  mystery, 
dark  as  any  l^end  of  the  past  The 
actors  and  their  accomplices  are  gone, 
to  be  ludged  where  no  human  witnesses 
need  be  summoned.  Fersen^s  memory 
remains  among  men  as  of  a  guiltless  and 
heroic  victim,  but  hb  name  has  gone 
fh>m  among  the  generations.  Family 
halls  which  the  last  of  his  line  decorated 
with  princely  state,  are  tenanted  by 
strangers.  A  palace  and  its  terraces, 
eminentl  V  adorning  the  Stockholm  Grand 
Canalflike  the  Foscari  balconies  of  an- 
other Venice,  are  not,  like  these,  however, 
a  monument  tottering  to  decay,  but  the 
beautiful  abode  of  living  active  kindness ; 


and  he  who  tracing  legends  to  their  source, 
may  hope  to  find  an  ivy-bound  ruin  for 
the  monument  of  Fersen,  should  here 
rcgoice  in  a  gentle  picture  of  family,  sur- 
passing the  charm  of  moss-grown  towers. 
These  may  chime  with  the  muffled  tone 
of  a  dark  history,  but  it  is  well  when 
the  music  of  human  life  may  be  tuned 
to  a  happier  key. 

Gustavus  the  Third  was  succeeded  by 
his  vouthful  son,  the  most  unfortunate 
of  his  race,  "Gustavus  the  Fourth, 
Adolphus."  The  uncle  of  the  young 
king  assumed  the  regency,  and  with  a 
policy  diametrically  opposed  to  the  late 
reign,  recognized  at  onoe,  the  Republic 
of  Fran6e.  Bweden  was  thns  the  first 
kingdom  to  take  this  step.  Throughout 
all  these  changes  Stedingk  continued  at 
his  post  in  St.  Petersburg,  ei\joying  en- 
tirely the  confidence  of  his  own  govern- 
ment, aoAthe  very  decided  partiality  of 
Oatherine. 


PLURALITY    OP    WORLDS. 

I  KNOW  not  if  those  wondrous  orbs  of  light, 
Which  gaze  upon  us  like  immortal  eyes. 
And  with  their  sweet  looks  cheer  the  darkling  skies, 
What  time  the  shadowy  hours  lead  on  the  night. 
Their  courses  keep,  impenetrably  bright, 
For  worlds  and  bein^  of  another  birth 
Than  we  and  ours,  or  only  shed  on  earth 
Infinite  loveliness  and  deep  delight ; 
Either  were  fit ;  but  though,  beyond  all  sight, 
Glorious  they  fill  immeasurable  space. 
Enough,  that  when  Hb  sought  earth's  ruined  race, 
His  heralds  they  along  th*  empyreal  height. 
And  they  his  glittering  pavement,  when  He  strode 
His  path  triumphant  home  through  heaven's  resplendent  road. 


IDEM    LATINi:    REDDITUM. 

FISGIO,  oertd,  quae  volvuntur  sidera  coelo, 
Atqae  oculis  inde  imraortalibus  aspiciunt  nos. 
Sub  grato  quorum  lucet  mox  vespera  vultu, 
Horae  quum  incipiunt  velatae  ducere  noctem, 
Si  teneant  cursus  latos,  fulgentia  semper,  ^ 
Orbibas  aequo  aliis,  necnon  aliisque  creatis, 
Nos  ultra  et  nostra ;  aut  soldra  terrae  super  orbem 
Laetitiam  aetheriam  diffundant  et  decus  almum ; 
Aptum  utrutnque;  etsl  sint,  non  flammantia  nobis, 
Sidera,  coeli  gandia,  pervadentia  vastum ; 
Snfficit,  ut  Servatorem  ipsuin  hominis  venientem 
Praedioebant  lumina  quaeque  per  aethera  oandent, 
Hli  eademque  pavi  men  turn  sunt  facta  cornsoans, 
Quum  victor  ooelum  rediens  hino  advenit  altum. 
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AMERICAN    WINES. 


«  AMERICAN  WINES r"  says  John 

il.  Bull,  setting  down  his  glass  of 
nntasted  port  in  amazement.  ^"^ Ameri- 
can Wines!  If  Catawba  and  Isabel- 
hk  once  get  domiciled  in  the  Lon- 
don docks,  there  is  an  end,  sir,  to  church 
and  state,  constitution,  loyalty,  liberty 
of  the  subject,  army  and  navy,  game 
laws,  magna  charta,  pension  list,  courts 
of  chanceiy,  royal  prerogative,  and,  in 
fact,  sir,  to  everything  that  is  respectable. 
The  time  has  come,  sir,  when  it  is  tlieduty 
of  every  Briton  to  set  his  face  against 
these  new-fangled  enterprises.  Catawba ! 
faugh  I  bring  me  some  small  beer  !'* 

There  are  many  persons,  even  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  who  look  at  objects 
through  a  reversed  glass,  very  much  like 
our  respected  relative  on  the  other  side. 
They  remind  one  of  those  old  Austrian 
generals  who  said  of  Napoleon,  "  This  fel- 
low does  not  fight  according  to  our  estab- 
lished system  of  tactics ;  he  is  an  innova- 
tor ;  look  at  his  troops !  instead  of  having 
their  hair  powderea  and  properly  put 
up  in  a  pigtail,  every  head  m  the  army 
of  France  is  cropped,  and  he  even  pre- 
sumes to  substitute  loose  trousers  for 
tight  breeches  and  spatterdashes;  per- 
fectly absurd,  to  pretend  to  carry  on  a 

campaign     without     the     proper 

Hark !  The  French  drums  again ;  let's 
be  off,  fly,  run,  never  mind  the  colors, 
in  time  this  young  man  will  find  out  his 
error ;  we  will  abandon  the  field  to  him 
for  the  present,  and,  by-and-by,  come 
back  and  retake  it  /" 

Let  us  look  through  the  green  spec- 
tacles of  this  Monthly  of  ours,  and  see 
things  in  a  new  light,  at  least. 

There  seems  to  be  a  perpetual  balance 
of  compensation  throughout  the  world. 
Art  has  exhausted  itself  in  the  Greek 
marble.  Not  so ;  painting  succeeds,  and 
the  *'  Virgin"  of  Raphael  finds  devotees 
more  numerous  than  the  ''Jupiter  Olym- 
pius  "  of  Phidias.  Cadmus  brings  the 
alphabet  from  Phoenicia;  Egypt  invents 
papyrus ;  the  jealousy  of  the  Ptolemies 
prevents  Euraenes  of  Pergamis  obtaining 
enough  of  tliis  article  for  his  library,  so 
he  substitutes  parchment;  paper  su- 
persedes parchment;  Faust  leaves 
his  imprint  on  the  paper,  and  goes  off 
in  a  cloud  of  brimstone  to  the  other 
world ;  and  Morse,  guiding  an  element 
hitherto  the  most  intangible  and  imprac- 
ticable in  nature,  flashes  inteUigence 
across  a  continent  in  a  second.    So,  too, 


tlie  master  ship-builder,  looking  attiie 
place  where  the  live  oak  forest  stands  do 
more,  says,  "We  must  build  ships  <rf 
iron.''  So,  too,  we  substitute  coal  tat 
wood,  gas  for  oil,  steam  for  sails.  For 
every  want  there  is  a  compensation. 
Huw  does  it  stand  with  wines  f 
This  is  an  important  question.  The 
tendrils  of  the  vine,  are  intertwined  with 
civilization  and  refinement  in  every  age. 
"  The  thyrsus  guides  the  salvage  and  un- 
governable panthers;"  so  die  Gred: 
loved  to  typify  its  power  over  barbaric 
nature.  To  Bacchus,  more  than  to  any 
other  god,  do  the  ancients  ascribe  the 
greatest  achievements ;  "  especia^  was 
he  celebrated  for  his  advancement  of  mo- 
rals, legislation  and  commerce,  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  the  rearing  of  bees." 
There  are  mysterious  truths  in  that  old 
heathen  mythology ;  truths  well  wort^  the 
attention  of  the  wise  in  these  blatant  tin- 
trumpet  days,  when  the  most  brilliant  as- 
sortment of  public  virtues  is  kept  on  hand 
constantly  by  every  threadbare  politi- 
cian, and  exposed  to  the  crowd,  like  gold 
watches  in  a  mock-auction  shop.  "  For 
every  want  there  is  a  compensation;'' 
and  now,  while  large  bodies  of  men  are 
moved  by  the  temperance  question,  at 
the  very  outstart,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider this,  and  to  estimate  what  effect 
the  culture  of  the  vine  will  have  upon 
the  American  people.  If  we  compare 
the  vine-growing  with  the  non-vine- 
growing  countries  of  Europe,  we  find 
that  drunkenness,  with  its  car-loads  of 
evil,  traverses  the  non-producing  north 
only,  while  the  south  furnishes  a  prevail- 
ing example  of  national  sobriety.  Let 
us  turn  our  eyes,  then,  to  the^  great 
facts,  and  profit  by  them,  Instead  of 
watching  the  efforts  df  political  philan- 
thropists, who  seem  obstinately  bent  upon 
driving  human  nature  tandem  through 
every  state,  with  a  horse- whip.  And  in 
this  relation  it  is  well  to  observe,  that 
by  the  abstract  of  the  seventh  censu?,  we 
are  informed  that  the  imports  of  foreign 
wines  in  the  United  States  fur  the  year 
1851,  amounts  to  little  over  iix  millions 
of  gallons,  while  our  home  manufactures 
of  whisky,  ale,  and  spirituous  liquors, 
reached  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty-six 
millions  of  gallons;  one  quarter  of  a 
gallon  for  each  person,  and  in  value  only 
ten  cents  per  year,  is  the  fearful  toins 
aeore  of  this  inebriated  nation,  while 
temperate  France  consumes  nine  hnn* 
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dred  millions  of  gallons  of  wiue,  eqaal 
to  25}  gallons  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  (of  either  sex)  in  her  population. 
Place  six  millions  of  A^nerican  ocnsnmp- 
tioa  against  nine  hundred  mi'iions  of 
French  oonsamption  and  let  the  balance 
stand  in  favor  of  the  soberest  nation. 

Twenty  years  ago  (in  1884)  there  was 
a  little  book  pnbUshed  in  Philadelphia, 
entitled,  *'  Observations  on  the  character 
and  cnlture  of  the  European  Vine,  dur- 
ing a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  vine- 
growing  districts  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  >  by  8. 1.  Fisher."  Whether 
the  writer  be  living  or  dead  we  know  not, 
but  there  never  was  a  truer  patriot,  nor 
a  soberer.  And  the  day  must  come 
when  among  our  national  benefactors, 
few  will  rank  higher  than  the  names  of 
Adlum,  Dufour,  Longworth,  and  Fisher, 
our  pioneers  in  grape  culture  in  this 
country.  In  res^ng  the  writings  of 
each  and  every  one,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  warm,  constant,  and  devoted 
patriotism  by  which  they  are  actuated. 
Adlum,  in  the  preface  to  his  book,* 
says: 

**  A  desire  to  be  useful  to  my  country- 
men has  animated  all  my  efforts,  and 
given  a  stimulus  to  all  my  exertions. 
It  is  this  desire,  in  connection  with  a 
wish  to  satisfy  the  numerous  inquiries 
that  have  been  made  upon  the  subject, 
that  I  have  been  led  to  undertake  the 
present  work,  which,  I  hope,  will  induce 
others  to  follow  my  example,  in  culti- 
vating the  vine,  and  be  the  means  of 
spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
among  my  fellow-citizens.  As  I  am  ad- 
vancing in  years,  and  know  not  when  I 
may  be  called  hence,  I  am  solicitous 
that  the  information  I  have  acquired 
should  not  die  with  me." 

Dufoor.  who,  although  an  alien,  seems 
influenced  by  the  most  ardent  love  of 
this  country  and  its  institutions,  takes 
the  pilgrim's  staff,  and  not  only  returns 
to  visit  the  vine-growing  countries  of 
the  old  world,  but  also  those  places  in 
the  United  States  where  the  vine  has  had 
a  foothold.    He  says : 

"  I  went  to  see  all  the  vines  growing 
that  I  could  hear  of,  even  as  far  as  Kas- 
kaskia,  on  the  borders  of  the  Missii^sip- 
pi ;  because  I  was  told  by  an  inhabitant 
of  that  town,  whom  I  met  with  in  Phi- 


ladelphia, that  the  Jesuits  had  thera  a 
very  successful  vineyard,  when  that 
country  belonged  to  the  French,  and 
were  aitcrwa-ds  crdenxl  by  the  Fte  ich 
govemnent  to  (^  astro  y  it,  for  fear  the 
culture  of  the  grape  should  spread  in 
America  and  hurt  the  wine  trade  of 
France." 

The  results  of  Dufour's  joumeyiltgs 
and  experiments  are  embraced  in  a 
volume  which,  even  to  this  day,  is  a 
text-book  for  the  cultivators  in  the 
west.t 

Contemporary  with  Adlum  and  Dufour 
weT  find  Longworth,  of  Oincinnati, 
whose  unintermitting  labors  in  vine  cul- 
ture for  more  than  thirty  years  have  at 
last  been  crowned  with  success.  "To 
Mr.  Longworth,  more  than  to  any  other 
man  in  the  West,  we  are  most  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  in  grape  (mlture,"  is 
the  language  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  the 
author  of  an  invaluable  little  treatiM 
on  American  vines  and  wines.  And  like 
Adlum  and  Dufour,  we  perceive  in  all 
his  writings  on  the  vine,  the  same  con- 
stant endeavor  to  promote  national 
prosperity,  national  temperance,  and 
national  hilarity. 

Lastly,  Fisher,  whose  sojourn  for 
five  years  in  France,  Italy,  and  Switzer- 
land, was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining information  upon  this  important 
subject,  returns,  and  lays  his  tribute  on 
the  altar  of  the  Republic.  Let  us  see 
what  he  says  regarding  temperance : 

"  I  have  passed  three  years  in  France, 
where  I  never  saw  a  drunken  French- 
man. Eighteen  months  in  Italy,  and  in 
that  time,  not  an  Italian  intoxicated. 
Nearly  two  years  in  Switzeriand,  of 
which  I  cannot  say  the  same,  but  I  can 
safely  aver,  that  during  that  period,  I 
did  not  see  twenty  drunken  men;  and 
whenever  my  feelings  were  pained  at 
beholding  a  prostration  so  sad  over  bet- 
ter principles,  it  was  invariably  on  an 
occasion  of  extraordinary  festivity." 

Again,  in  another  page,  he  thus  advises 
ns: 

"  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  will  do 
more  towards  the  furtherance  of  this 
object,  than  a  host  of  non-wmsuming 
resolutions.  On  all  efforts  shall  legisla- 
tors look  with  indifference,  and  with- 
hold from  the  moral  improvement  of  the 


*  ▲  Memoir  of  the  cttlUyailon  of  tho  Tine  In  Americft,  and  the  beet  mode  of  making  wine.  Bj  John  Adlnm, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1828. 

t  The  American  Vine  Dreeser*8  Onide,  being  a  treatise  on  the  enltiratton  of  the  Tine  and  the  proceM  ti 
wine  making ;  adapted  to  the  soil  and  ellmale  of  the  United  States :  by  Jomr  Jims  Dofock,  (brmerly  of 
Switzerland,  and  now  an  American  citisen,  cuttlyator  of  the  vine  ftom  childhood,  and  for  the  last  twenty- 
flre  years  occupied  in  that  line  of  business :  flrfet  in  Kentucky,  aod  now  on  the  borders  of  Ohio,  near  VeTaj, 
Indiana.    Cincinnati,  1896. 
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oommtmity  the  aid  60  liberally  granted 
to  railways,  and  canals,  and  sectional 
improvements?  We  hope  otherwise, 
and  that  the  fostering  hand  of  govem- 
ment,  in  aid  of  the  numerous  assooia- 
tiens  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
man,  will  be  extended  to  the  cnltivation 
of  the  vine.  To  the  system  that  should 
haifiish  intemperance  from  our  land,  will 
be  justly  due  a  conspicuous  rank  among 
the  improvements  of  the  age.  It  is 
from  this  cultivation  that  we  can  confi- 
dently hope  such  a  blessing,  a  blessing 
which  shall  infuse  throughout  the  land  a 
life-giving  energy,  and  imbue  with  the 
happiest  influence  the  moral  atmosphere 
that  surrounds  us,  an  influence  (to  bor- 
row the  language  of  a  distinguished  his- 
torian) ^  more  salutary  than  that  which 
the  vestals  of  Nuraa  derived  from  the 
sacred  fount  of  Egeria,  when  they  drew 
from  it  the  mystic  waters  with  which 
they  sprinkled  the  sanctuary.* '' 

Wherever  the  vine  flourishes,  there, 
too,  is  a  happy  people.  The  vintage! 
What  pictures  rise  upon  the  mind  at  the 
mere  mention  of  it!  What  memories 
duster  around  it ;  what  skies  and  scenes ; 
what  happy  songs ;  what  festive  dances  I 
What  images  of  gay  Provence,  sunny 
Andalusia,  and  the  castellated  Rhine! 
What  names  of  poets  and  orators;  of 
architects  and  sculptors;  of  columns, 
vases,  urns,  friezes ;  of  satyrs,  nymphs, 
and  dryads;  of  cymbals,  trumpets, 
harps ;  of  *^  breathless  cups  and  chirping 
mirth;"  of  graceful  youth,  and  happy 
age;  of  heroes,  prophets,  gods;  of  ek 
that  makes  the  antique  world  *^  a  thing 
of  beauty,  and  a  joy  for  ever;"  and, 
united  with  all  that  is  noble  and  sacred 
in  the  history  of  man  I 

*•  0  for  »  draught  of  rlntoge,  that  hath  been 

Oooled  a  long  age  in  the  deep^ielT'd  earth, 
Tasting  of  Flora  and  the  country-green, 

Dance,   and    Proren^al   song,  and  sun-burnt 
mirth! 
0,  for  a  beaker  M\  of  the  watm  south, 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushftil  Hippocrene, 
With  bearded  bubbles  winking  at  the  brim. 

And  purple  stain'd  mouth ; 
That  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  worid,  unseen. 

And  with  thee  faAt  away  into  the  forest  dim.^ 

So  sings  Keats  to  the  Nightingale,  so 
msA'  we  sing,  and  haply  not  in  vain. 

As  a  source  of  national  prosperity,  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  can  have  no  rival. 
By  its  wonderful  productiveness  in  the 
most  sterile  soils,  the  ease  with  which  it 
is  attended,  its  not  requiring  the  use  of 
fertilizers  or  manures,  and  its  suitability 
to  nearly  every  climate,  it  supersedes,  in 


value,  the  most  profitable  staples  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom. 

Buchanan,  in  the  prefi&oe  to  the  fifth 
edition  of  his  work  "on  grape  coltare 
and  wine  making,"  says : 

''The  year  1868  (in  Ohio)  was  the 
most  favorable  since  1848,  and  the  yield 
unusually  large,  averaging  about  650 
gallons  to  the  acre,  from  ue  best  culti- 
vated vineyards,  and  from  a  few,  800  to 
900  gallons.  The  writer  obtained  from 
five  acres  4286  gallons,  or  847  gallons 
per  acre.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
the  crop  was  shortened  by  'the  rot,' 
and  in  many  vineyards  by  careless  cnlti- 
vation; so  that  the  average  yield  for 
the  whole  country  did  not  exceed  400 
gallons  to  the  acre." 

Think  of  it  I  and  wine  worth  one  dol- 
lar per  gallon  at  the  press  I 

A  gentleman  in  Midway,  Kentucky, 
a  cultivator  of  the  vine,  writes  us : — 

"  Wine  can  be  made  as  cheap  in  Ken- 
tucky as  it  is  in  France  or  (jermany ;  it 
can  be  made  as  cheap  as  cider,  and  at 
fifteen  cents  per  gallon  it  will  pay  better 
than  any  of  our  staple  prodncUons. 
And  now  for  the  proof— say  that  an  acre 
of  vines  will  average  400  gallons. 

"  400  gallons  of  wine,  at  16o.,  is  $60. 

"An  acre  of  our  best  land  in  hemp  will 
average  six  hundred  weight. 

"  600  weight  of  hemp,  at  $5,  is  $80. 

"Leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the 
vineyard  $80  or  100  per  cent. 

"  One  acre  of  corn  will  average  fifty 
bushels,  worth  thirty  cents  per  bushel. 

"  60  bushels,  at  thirty  cents,  is  $16. 

"  Leaving  balance  in  favor  of  the  vine- 
yard $46. 

"  The  expenses  of  establishing  a  vine- 
yard will  be  balanced  by  the  cost  of 
seeds  of  hemp  and  com  sown  annually, 
making  all  things  equal  in  that  respect. 
The  tillage  of  the  vineyard,  and  midiing 
wine,  is  not  so  laborious,  nor  near  so  ex- 
pensive per  acre,  as  the  tillage  and  labor 
of  securing  the  products  of  an  acre  of 
corn  or  hemp.  If  we  could  get  one  dol- 
lar per  gallon  for  wine  when  ready  for 
market,  or  fifty  cents  per  gallon  from 
the  press,  what  a  source  oi  wealth  it 
wouM  be !  Set  it  down  at  half  these 
figures,  and  the  gold  mines  of  California 
would  be  poor  in  comparison.  Only  to 
think  that  100  acres  in  vineyard,  the 
products  at  fifty  cents  per  gallon,  amounts 
to  $20,000  per  annum  1  A  man  having 
five  acres,  which  he  could  manage  him- 
self, would  find  them  more  profitablo 
than  a  Kentucky  farm  of  two  hundred 
acres,  with  three  negroes  to  cultivate  it." 
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Lai  OB  turn  from  these  pleasing  pros- 
pects for  Ken  tack  J,  and  look  at  the 
annual  income  France  derives  from  tlie 
poorest  and  (for  other  purposes)  the 
most  worthless  of  her  lands. 

The  actual  returns  from  the  depart- 
ments of  France,  show  a  grand  total  of 
about  924,000,000  of  gallons,  as  the  year- 
ly produce,  of  which,  in  round  numbers, 
about  24,000,000  of  gallons  are  exported. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
these  wines,  so  Tarious  are  the  qualities  and 
prices;  the  vintage  of  a  favorite  year,  in 
some  districts,  will  command  double  and 
triple  the  price  of  those  preceding  or 
succeeding.  Estimating  the  entire  crop 
at  15  cents  the  gallon,  however,  we  find 
the  net  amount  reaches  the  not  incon- 
siderable total  of  $188,600,000.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  millions,  six 
hundred  thousand  dollars  I  And  this 
from  wine  at  ^ve  cents  a  bottle  I  A  sum 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  off  our  na- 
tional debt,  or  purchase  Ouba,  or  buy  a 
large  piece  of  South  America,  perhaps 
enough  to  include  the  Amazon ;  and  all 
in  a  single  year.  Here,  in  a  country  of 
such  va^t  extent,  embracing  every  cli- 
mate, with  hillsides  and  plains  favora- 
ble for  the  cultivation  of  the  grape,  and 
native  vines  overspreading  tlie  forests  and 
marshes,  in  almost  every  state ;  we,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  great  agricultural  people, 
80  far,  have  closed  our  eyes  to  these  great 
facts,  and,  except  in  a  few  instances,  ne- 
glected to  avail  ourselves  of  the  most 
fruitful  source  of  national  wealth  ever 
within  the  reach  of  man. 

Let  us  look  at  another  fact.  We  have 
seen  by  Mr.  Buchanan's  report,  that  the 
average  yield  for  the  whole  State  of  O!iio, 
was  about  400  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
acre,  including  vineyards  ill  and  well- 
cultivated.  Thifl,  also,  is  the  estimate  of 
the  probable  yield  in  Kentucky.  The 
mean  produce  per  hectare  in  France,  is 
517  gallons;  a  hectare  being  little  l^s 
than  two  and  a  half  acres  (2,471),  equiva- 
lent t«)  little  over  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  gallons  to  the  acre.  But  as  we  ad- 
vance southward  in  the  States,  we  find 
the  vine  more  luxurious  in  growth  than 
in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  famous 
Scuppernong  sometimes  covers  acres  of 
ground  with  a  single  vine,  the  stalk  of 
which  is  measured  by  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, and  the  Aveight  of  the  grapes  by 
tons.  So,  too,  the  Isabella  is  a  most  prolific 
bearer  in  this  neighborhood.  A  gentle- 
roan  in  the  country,  within  an  hour's  ride 
of  New  York,  planted  a  single  acre  with 
tK    favorite  vme,  and  he  estimates  the 


produce  from  it  at  four  tons  of  grapes 
per  annum.  In  prodnctivenet«  the 
American  vines  will  compare  with  those 
of  France;  and  as  to  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  wine,  let  him  say,  who  has 
tasted  our  common  country  wine  and  the 
common  country  wine  of  France,  which 
is  the  best.  We  have  ventured  to  place 
our  wines  in  comparison,  not  with  the 
'*  Vin  du  pay 8,^^  but  with  the  most  fa- 
mous vintages  of  Europe,  and  even  then 
the  verdict  has  resulted  usually  in  favor 
of  the  American  wine.  So  that  in  quan- 
tity and  quality  we  may  venture  to  vie 
with  France  at  least,  although  the  teme- 
rity of  the  act  is  almost  equal  to  that 
which  once  prompted  us  to  cross  bayo- 
nets with  the  veterans  of  King  Greorge 
the  Third,  of  pious  memory. 

Not  alone  in  the  production  of  wine  is 
this  great  staple  valuable.  The  seeds  of 
grapes  are  eaten  by  birds;  and  a  fine 
nxed  oil,  similar  to  olive  oil,  is  made 
from  them  in  Parma,  Lombardy,  and 
other  parts  of  Italy,  suitable  either  for 
cooking  or  burning  in  lamps.  The  cut- 
tings of  the  vines  are  always  salable  to 
propagate  new  vineyards ;  the  leaves  can 
be  used  to  feed  cattle,  and  they  are  fond 
of  them.  The  finest  printer's  ink  is  made 
from  the  carbon  of  the  charred  stalks  of 
old  vines.  And  from  the  lees  of  wine 
we  <ret  cream  of  tartar,  which  no  family 
should  be  without.  And  then  the  raisins ! 
whether  it  be  from  the  enormous  crop 
of  children  raised  annually  in  our  States, 
or  from  some  other  unknown  reason,  we 
import  more  raisins  than  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  put  together!  Three  times  as 
many  as  England,  seven  and  a  half  times 
as  many  as  France,  thirteen  titnes  as 
many  as  Germany,  fourteen  times  as 
many  as  Holland,  twenty-one  and  a 
quarter  times  as  many  as  Italy,  and  two 
Inmdred  and  fifty  times  as  many  as  his 
majesty  the  Ozar.  To  the  rising  genera- 
tion, or  citizens  in  the  pod,  this  is 
of  more  consequence  than  all  the  rest. 
We  might  refer  to  the  energy  and  acti- 
vity that  would  be  given  to  certain  me- 
chanical trades  by  this  new  elcnent  in 
home  productions.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Oroton  water  in  New  York,  a 
dozen  plumbers  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  all  the  city, — now  plumbing  is 
a  leading  profession,  and  plumbers  are  as 
plenty  as  rogues.  So,  too,  if  vine  culture 
take  a  prominent  place  in  America, 
must  glasshouses  flourish,  and  coopers 
increase  and  multiply;  turners  will  find 
employment  in  making  bungs;  and  a 
lively  trade  spring  up  in  live-oak  staves 
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fibr  barrels,  and  hoop-poles  for  hoops. 
Osiers  will  have  to  be  grown  for  baskets, 
and  a  thousand  new  wants  arise  to  em- 
ploy thousands  of  hands.  So  macJi  for 
the  ylne  as  a  scarce  of  natural  prosper- 
ity. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  refer  here  to  an- 
other fact  in  political  economy.  In  non- 
vine-growing  countries,  where  the  use 
of  wine  is  mterdicted  by  extravagant 
duties,  the  consumption  of  spirits  in- 
creases in  an  alarming  degree.  England, 
with  a  population  of  24,000,000,  con- 
sumes 28,000,000  gallons  of  spirits  (ex- 
clusive of  porter,  ale  and  beer),  while 
France,  with  a  population  of  83,000,000, 
consumes  but  15,000,000  of  her  own 
brandies,  and  of  these  a  large  proportion 
is  used  in  manufactures,  in  fortifying 
wines  for  shipment,  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  fruits  and  confections,  made  only 
in  her  own  territories.  We  have  seen 
^at  the  manufacture  of  whisky,  spirits, 
and  ale,  for  home  consumption  in  the 
United  States,  amounts  to  86,000,000  of 
gallons.  This  is  exclwnte  of  exports  I 
A  pretty  formidable  nut  to  be  cracked 
by  the  Oarson  League,  or  any  other. 
Ckir  extravagant  duties  on  wines  here- 
tofore, have  done  more  to  encourage  in- 
temperance than  the  most  cunning  de- 
vice that  could  be  invented  by  the  Father 
of  Mischief.  In  regard  to  the  high  du- 
ties of  England,  Redding  says : 

"The  enormity  of  the  duty  is  the 
cause  of  the  diminished  consumption  of 


wine.  A  gallon  of  foreign  brandy  wiD 
be  diluted  in  drinking  with  three  gallons 
of  water,  in  all  four  gallon^^,  paying  15s. 
dr.ty,  v.orth,  witli  thr.  cost  of  ti.e  article, 
about  203.  Foui'  gallons  of  wiue  pay  288. 
6d.  duty,  worth,  at  prime  cost,  fropi  8s.  6d. 
to  20s.  the  gallon,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Now  the  wine  of  the  highest  price  will 
not  contain  more  than  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  of  brandy,  nor  any  wine  of  more 
than  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The  stimU' 
lant  powers  of  the  spirit  and  water  are, 
therefore,  much  greater,  at  a  rate  vastly 
cheaper,  even  with  the  enormous  duty  on 
foreign  brandy.  How  much  more  is  this 
the  case  with  whisky  and  home-made 
spirit,  at  half  the  duty  of  the  foreign? 
An  ad  valorem  duty  on  wine  is  not  pos- 
fflble  in  practice,  therefore  the  duty 
should  be  reduced  one-half  at  least  We 
profess  a  high  regard  for  public  morals, 
we  talk  about  improving  the  circum- 
stances of  the  people;  yet  in  typhus, 
which  ravages  England  so  fearfully,  wine, 
the  main  remedy,  is  shut  out  from  the 
poor,  while  its  liberal  administration  ia 
necessary.  So  with  the  fevers  of  our 
marshy  districts ;  wine  and  bark  are  the 
sole  dependence,  yet  the  last  is  forbidden 
by  the  price,  which  is  a  positive  cruelty. 
The  people  are  encouraged  to  drink  ar- 
dent spirit  in  consequence — but  then  the 
revenue  profits  ? 

The  consumption  of  wine  in  England 
for  the  undermentioned  years  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population : 


Tear.  PopnlaUon.  Gallons. 

1700       &,<t75,000  5,929,504  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Oerman  oolj. 

1750       6,467,000  8394,91i  Ditto.    Duties  being  raised. 

1801        8,87S,980  7,006,810  Of  aU  kinds.    Imperial  Gallons. 

1811        1,068,676  5,860,874  Ditto.  Ditto. 

18S1  11,978375  5,016,569  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1888  18,889,675  6,886,687  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1841  15,911,725  6,1  $4,960  Ditto.  Ditto. 

1801  17,922,768  6,448,517  Dittow  Ditto. 

Scotland  for  three  periods : 

Tear.  Population.  GalloDs. 

1801 1,699,066 817,8S8 

1811 1.806,688 840,241 

1821 2,098,466 890,000 


The  duty  in  1801  yas  £1,922,987,  and 
in:  1821,  £1,797,491,  witli  an  increase  of 
population  in  the  latter  year  of  2,299,696. 
Li  1841  the  duty  was  only  £1,800,127. 
It  is  clear  the  people  of  England  drank 
in  1700  three  times  as  much  wine  in  pro- 
portion as  they  do  now.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  spirits.  From  1780  to  1 880, 
the  consumption  of  British  made  spirits 


increased  from  878,840  gallons  to  7,782,- 
101,  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of 
crime ;  as  if  not  only  the  temperature  of 
the  atmospliere,  but  the  amount  of  mi- 
sery, poverty,  and  crime,  were  to  be 
guaged  by  alcohol.  Ireland,  in  1821, 
paid  duty  only  on  2,649,170  imperial 
.  gallons  of  home  made  spirits  but  in  1828 
on  no  less  tlian  9,004,589  imperial  gal- 
lons.   In  1849  the  amount  was  reduced 
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to  8,978,388  imperial  gallons.  Scotland, 
in  1784,  distilled  bat  268,508  common 
gallons  of  spirit;  in  1888,  5,988,556. 
Thas  there  were  made  in  England,  in  the 
Tear  ending  January  5,  1850,  9,058,676 
imperial  gallons;  Scotland,  6,985,008; 
Ireland,  6,973,838.  The  total  being  22,- 
962,012  gallons.  It  is,  therefore,  a  fact, 
however  much  of  an  anomaly  it  may  ap- 
pear,  that  inebriety  in  this  country  has 
increased  with  the  diminution  of  the 
wine  consumption,  and  morals  as  well  as 
health  have  suffered  by  the  same  de- 
crease, and  the  augmented  use  of  ardent 
spirit." 

Experience  is,  or  should  be,  a  lamp  to 
the  feet  of  statesmen,  and  the  statement 
made  by  this  accomplished  writer,  that 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  three 
times  as  much  wine  was  drank  in  Eng^ 
land  150  years  ago  as  now,  should  not  be 
disregarded.  Place  wine  within  the 
reach  of  all  classes,  and  King  Alcohol 
will  have  to  bundle  off  with  the  Fool 
and  Mad  Tom. 

If  then,  supplanting  intemperance  with 
temperance,  opening  new  and  profitable 
sources  of  employment,  both  to  farmer 
and  mechanic,  increased  revenues,  de- 
creased importe,  national  prosperity,  and 
national  happiness,  be  objects  worthy  of 
our  warmest  desires,  surely  the  subject 
of  this  article  is  entitled  to  our  pro- 
foundest  consideration. 

Let  us  look  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  vine  in  the  Old  World.  It  is  almost 
unnecessary  to  say  that  there  is  not  an 
indigenous  grape  in  Europe.  The  stock 
is  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  both  history  and 
fable  nnite  in  attributing  it  to  the  Orient. 
The  Phoenicians  introduced  its  culture 
on  the  Ir^lands  of  the  Archipelago,  in 
Greece,  in  Sicily;  lastly  in  Italy  and  in 
the  territories  of  Massalia  (Marseilles). 
Thefice  it  extended  over  the  whole  South 
of  France,  and  the  Johnny  Orapeaus,  in 
the  times  of  Solon  and  Sappho,  had  their 
claret  and  olives:  and  probably  drank 
to  the  health  of  ^Nebuchadnezzar  when 
he  captured  JerusaJem,  June  9th,  587 
B.C. 

The  next  important  event  connected 
Avith  its  history  was  the  saccession  of 
Domitian,  the  "cruel  and  rapacious," 
who  ordered  its  extirpation  as  well  as 
the  extirpation  of  Christianity.  Two 
hundred  years  after,  the  "  wise  and 
valiant "  Probus  restores  to  Gkillia  Anti- 
qua,  liberty  to  plant  vines.  "The  remem- 


brance of  that  culture,  and  of  the  great 
advantage  procured  by  it,  was  not  yet 
all  gone  from  the  memory  of  men ;  tra- 
dition had  kept  even  the  details  most 
necessary  in  the  art  of  vine-dres^^ing. 
The  vines,  brought  again  from  Sicily, 
Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Africa, 
became  the  origin  of  those  innumerable 
Bpedes  of  grapes  that  now  cover  France. 
It  was  a  charming  and  grand  spectacle, 
to  see  crowds  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, spontaneously  and  eagerly  devoting 
themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  that 
grand  and  sublime  restoration  of  liberty 
— ^to  replant  vineyards.  Effectually,  all 
could  take  part  in  it — ^for  the  culture  of 
grape  vines  has  that  peculiar  to  itself 
that  in  details  it  offers  occupation  to  suit 
the  strength  of  both  sexes  of  all  ages.^ 

To  Helicon,  a  blacksmith  of  Helvetia, 
is  ascribed  the  honor  of  first  introducing 
the  vine  in  Switzerland.  This  was  In 
the  days  of  Julius  Csssar.  The  slips  came 
from  Italy.  Germany  gives  the  pater- 
nity of  the  Rhine  grape  to  the  Asiatic 
Bacchus.  Spain  and  Portugal  furnish 
no  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
vine  in  their  prolific  territories,  but  the 
earliest  mention  of  the  wines  of  Hispania 
and  Lusitania  does  not  antedate  the 
Christian  era.  Martial,  himself  a  native 
of  Bibilift,  on  the  Spanish  river  Iberus, 
praises  the  wines  of  Tarragona  (Ep. 
aIII.)  and  so  does  Silins  Italicus.  Some 
etymologists  have  even  ventured  to 
assert  that  Xeres  is  but  a  corruption  of 
Uie  name  of  the  place  in  Persia  from 
whence  all  the  vines  in  Europe  are  de- 
rived— "  Sliiraz."  At  all  events  there  is 
not  an  indigenous  grape  in  Europe.  The 
vines  have  been  propagated  by  cuttings 
and  layers,  year  after  year,  century  after 
century.  The  ^^malUoW^  (cuttings)  or 
^^mergi^  (layers)  afforded  the  means  by 
which  the  Roman  husbandmen  of  the 
Augustan  age  planted  new  vineyards: 
precisely  the  modern  method  of  culture. 
If  we  could  replace  the  pieces  on  the 
parent  vines,  we  might  have  a  chrono- 
logical nlant^  running  through  many 
thousands  of  years  back  to  its  wild  as- 
cestor  on  the  mountains  of  Ferdistan. 

Differences  of  soil  and  climate  effect 
important  alterai!ons  in  the  grape,  yet 
doubtless  there  were  many  different 
species  among  the  wild  vines  of  Persia. 
Thus,  in  the  variety  of  wines  we  still  dis- 
cover a  family  likeness  in  the  Johannes- 
berger  of  the  Rhine;  the  Amontillado  of 
Spain,  and  the  Sercial  of  Madeira:  es- 
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seniially  different  in  flavor,  jet  alike  in 
the  peculiar  properties  of  dryness,  deli- 
cacy and  saperior  value  over  all  other 
\dnes  of  their  respective  countries.  So, 
too,  we  may  trace  the  Burgundy  grape 
in  the  Collares  (of  the  little  parish  of  that 
name,  near  Ointra,  in  Portugal),  the  Tinto 
of  Madeira,  and  the  Assmannshlkuser  of 
the  Rhino;  while  the  Musc-adine furnishes 
examples  in  the  Mnlvasia,  or  Malmsey 
of  Madeira,  tlie  Malvasia  of  Italy,  the 
sweet  wines  of  Malaga,  and  the  Con- 
stantia  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  That 
these  varieties  sprang  from  stocks  of 
different  species  among  the  wild  grapes, 
is  not  unreasonable.  Our  native  vines 
aflbrd  a  wonderful  assortment  of  flavors, 
from  the  excessively  sweet  Muscadines  of 
(Georgia,  to  the  dry  est  of  all  wines,  **  the 
Ilerbemont,"  of  North  Carolina. 

*^  Let  us  look  at  the  present  condition 
of  the  vine  in  Europe,"  we  have  said ; 
and  the  reader,  by  this  time,  naturally 
it^quires  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  it. 
Very  much,  good  reader,  lend  us  still  a 
little  patience,  and  we  will  get  along 
bravely. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  a  dis- 
ease among  the  vines  of  Madeira,  which, 
up  to  the  present  time,  has  not  ceased ; 
and  so  extensive  have  been  it!5 ravages  that 
entire  districts  have  been  completely 
stripped,  not  only  of  the  grapes,  but  of 
the  vines  themselves.  The  disease  first 
manifests  itself  upon  the  berries  and 
leaves,  then  extends  to  the  branches,  and 
finallv  attacks  the  body  of  the  vine  itself, 
which  speedily  dies.  Singularly  enough, 
the  disease  was  first  observed  in  the 
grapery  of  an  English  gentleman,  Mr. 
Tnckor,  from  whom  it  is  named  the 
*'*'Oidium  TueloH,^^  Simultaneously,  the 
vines  on  the  Duoro  were  affected ;  the 
crapes  of  Medoc;  on  the  Charente 
(whence  we  get  our  fine  Cognacs);  in 
the  south  of  Spain ;  In  Italy,  and,  in  fact, 
more  or  less  throughout  the  wine  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World.  The  more  hardy 
vines  of  the  north,  in  Burgundy,  on  the 
Bhine,  and  in  the  Champagne  district, 
appear  less  susceptible  of  its  effects ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  famous 
wines  of  the  south,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years,  will  be  no  more.  In  Madeira,  the 
grape-vines  are  rooted  up  and  cast  out 
from  the  most  celebrated  vineyards;  the 
old  established  wine-houses  are  winding 


up  their  affairs  as  speedily  as  possibia ; 
commerce  has  ceased  almost  entirely; 
and  this  once  famous  island  presents  as 
cheerless  an  aspect  as  the  shop  of  a  bank- 
rupt, with  its  empty  shelves,  its  dusty 
desk,  its  old,  mouldy  ledgers,  and  tlie  dis- 
colored space  where  once  the  sign  8tfx>d, 
in  all  its  gilded  glory.  Not  less  fatal  has 
been  its  appearance  in  Portugal;  the 
"Old  Port"  which  Englishmen  wero 
wont  to  praise,  is  no  longer  yielded  by 
the  generous  grape  of  the  Donro.  In 
Italy,  the  Orvieto  and  the  Monte  Fia»- 
cone  will  soon  be  historical  wines  only — 
wines  of  traditional  excellence,  like  the 
famous  Chlan  and  Falernian,  of  Uoration 
memory ;  and  France,  proiui  France,  has 
yet  to  see  her  dreariest  days.  ^^Not 
a  working-man  in  France  is  now  able  to 
have  his  customary  bottle  of  wine,"  is  the 
information  conveyed  in  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  whose  extensive  information 
in  regard  to  the  wines  of  his  native 
country  may  not  be  disputed.'*'  If,  then, 
we  call  to  mind  that  all  the  wines  of  Eu- 
rope are  of  one  stock,  derived,  mainly, 
from  the  wild  grape  of  Persia,  that  these 
have  been  propagated  by  one  method 
only,  layers  or  cuttings,  through  many 
centuries, — that  this  is  opposed  to  the  ' 
method  by  which  nature  reprodnces  its 
kinds,  ana  that  one  common,  fatal  disor- 
der has  attacked  these  vines  at  the 
same  time  —  a  disorder  whose  end  is 
certain  extermination,  we  must  incline 
to  the  belief  that  some  general  cause 
must  have  produced  so  general  an  effect. 
It  cannot  be  in  the  climate,  for  climates 
vary ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  soil,  for  suils 
vary  ;  it  cannot  be  in  the  culture,  for  cul- 
tures vary ;  nor  can  it  be  in  the  species, 
for  species  vary.  What  if  it  be  in  the 
method  of  propagation  T  What,  if  cut- 
ting after  cutting,  have,  at  last,  exhausted 
the  reproductive  powers  of  nature,  even 
in  the  vine,  the  most  hardy  of  her  chil- 
dren? This  is  not  unworthy  of  con- 
sideration. The  potato,  subjected  to  the 
same  treatment,  yields  up  its  Irish  ghost 
in  less  than  three  centuries;  and  why  not 
the  vine,  in  more  than  twenty  ?  Europe 
may  have  to  return  to  the  wild  grapes 
of  Ferdistan  for  her  future  vineyards,  or 
she  may  supplant  her  Chateau  Margaux 
and  Seroials,  with  the  Oatawbas  and 
Scnppernongs  of  America.t 
The  average  produce  of  the  vineyards 


*  M.  G.  F.  Oaestlire,  of  Bordeaux,  Peer  of  France,  bat  better  known  as  a  member  of  the  boose  of  Barton 
and  Oufltlere,  owners  of  the  estates  of  Langoa,  Leoville,  Beychevelle.  and  BatalUey. 

t  Very  many  American  rines  have  already  been  planted  h:  Madeira.  They,  also,  are  rat^ect  to  the 
"  Olc^iam,*'  we  understand  ;  probably  from  sympathy.  The  *'  Isabella,"  appears  in  the  catalogue  of  srap««, 
of  Messrs.  Audibert  Frdrcs,  Tonelle,  Department  of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  France. 
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of  the  old  world,  heretofore,  has  heea 
over  two  thoasand  millions  of  gallons  of 
wine  annually,  an  amount  almost  beyond 
the  limits  of  finite  comprehension. 
Whither  this  mighty  revenue  will  drift, 
as  the  oriental  vine  bows  before  time, 
fate,  and  circumstance,  is  the  question  ? 
Here,  where  the  soil  and  climate  unite  to 
produce  the  largest  yield,  and  the  spon- 
taneous growth  of  the  grape  is  without  a 
parallel,  here  seems  to  open  a  golden 
opportunity.  What  if  we  neglect  it? 
What  if  we  embrace  it  ? 

The  earliest  discoverers  of  America, 
the  Northmen,  landed  at  the  island 
where  now  Newport  stands,  and  chris- 
tened the  new  world  "  Vineland." 
**I  am  not  surprised  that  t^ie  North- 
men should  have  called  this  ^Vine- 
landf*''  says  an  old  gentleman  of  our 
acquaintance,  who  was  born  and  bred  at 
Newport;  *'I  can  remember,  when  a 
boy,  seeing  the  wild  grapes  growing  all 
over  the  banks,  down  to  the  water^s 
edge." 

Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  knighted 
by  Elizabeth,  for  his  services  in  the 
action  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  still 
better  known  as  the  Englishman  who 
introduced  the  slave-trade,  speaks  of 
drinking  a  wine  from  American  grapes 
in  Florida,  in  the  year  1564 — memora- 
ble as  the  birth-year  of  Shakespeare. 
^^  Landonni^re  says,  writing  the  history 
of  his  voyage  to  Florida  in  1562,  that  the 
trees  were  environed  about  with  vines 
bearing  grapes,  so  that  the  number  would 
suffice  to  make  the  place  habitable."* 
Master  Ralph  Sone,  in  1585,  commends 
the  grapes  of  Virginia — "  grapes  of  suche 
greatnesse,  yet  wilde,  as  France,  Spaine, 
nor  Italic  have  no  greater."  Vineyards 
were  established  in  Virginia  as  early  as 
1620.  Beauchamp  Plantagenet,  in  1648, 
commends  the  wine  of  Delaware  (Uve- 
dale)  for  its  intoxicating  qualities.  ^^A 


second  draught,"  he  q'tiaintly  says,  "  four 
months  old,  will^j^  f  a  reasonable  pate." 
William  Penn,  in  1688,  and  Andrew 
Dore,  in  1685,  attempted  to  establish 
vineyards  near  Philadelphia ;  Easkaskia, 
on  the  Mississippi,  still  earlier,  had  its 
vineyards  planted  by  the  Jesuits;  Fort 
Du  Quesne,  now  Pittsburgh,  produced 
its  vines  and  wines  under  the  French, 
prior  to  the  year  1758.  Volney,  who 
visited  America  in  the  year  1796,  speaks 
of  drinking  an  American  wine  at  Galli- 
polis,  Ohio;  Dufour,  in  1796,  speaks  of  a 
Frenchman  at  Marietta,  on  the  Ohio, 
who  was  making  several  barrels  a  year 
out  of  the  wild  grapes,  known  by  the 
name  of  sand  grapes.  ^^  I  drank  some 
of  the  wine  when  about  four  months  old, 
and  found  it  like  the  wine  produced  in 
the  vicinity  of  Paris,  in  France,  if  not 
better."  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  the  vineyards  at  Spring  Mill, 
near  Philadelphia,  and  the  Swiss  settle- 
ment at  Vevay,  Indiana  (in  1805),  were 
established.  At  Spring  Mill,  a  variety 
of  foreign  grapes  were  tried  and  aban- 
doned, but  a  native  vine,  "  The  Schuyl- 
kill," an  abundant  bearer,  succeeded  well 
as  a  wine  grape.  This,  under  the  name 
of  "  the  Oape  grape,"  was  transplanted 
to  Vevay,  la.,  where  it  flourished  many 
years.  It  produces  a  coarse,  red  wine, 
of  tolerable  quality  only,  not  to  com- 
pare with  the  wine  of  the  Oatawba  and 
Isabella.  These  two  vines,  hereafter, 
may  form  the  great  arterial  branches 
through  which  the  future  prosperitv  of  the 
Northern  States  shall  flow.  In  the  next 
number  of  the  Monthly,  we  shall  pursue 
the  subject.  Meanwhile,  reader,  tiiink 
of  it.  Think  of  the  effects  of  this  terrible 
oldium  in  Europe  I  Think  of  the  thirsty 
world,  minus  ten  thousand  millions 
bottles  of  wine,  and  America  the  only 
country  able  to  supply  it ! 


•  Baddiof . 


t**JUM,**l&loziMt«. 


(To  be  eonUimed.) 
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THB    8T0BT    OF    AN    OPERA    SINGER. 

[from  the  French  of  Scndo.] 


ON  a  bcantifal  day  in  the  month  of 
August,  1826,  a  young  man  passed 
with  a  dreamy  air  and  a  smile  of  perfect 
happiness,  through  a  street  of  the  peace- 
ahle  fauhourg  Saint  Grermain.  A  little 
girl,  about  twelve  years  old,  paddling  in 
Sie  dirty  water  which  ran  along  the 
gutter,  sang  this  popular  refrain : 

•*  A  U  barrldre  dn  Maine, 
On  mange  de  bona  gonjona— bon  I " 

and  in  letting  out  this  last  syllable,  she 
sounded  a  glorious  soprano  la,  which 
startled  the  practised  ear  of  the  passen- 
ger. The  young  man  stopped,  looked  at 
tiie  little  girl,  and  said,  *^  So  you  love  to 
sing,  my  pretty  child?"  "Yes,  some- 
times, sir."  "And  you  are  rtght;  for 
you  have  a  beautiful  voice."  "You 
think  so?"  answered  the  girl,  bridling 
prettily.  "  Do  you  understand  music  ?" 
"  No,  sir."  "  Would  you  like  to  learn  ?" 
"  Yes ;  but  I  am  not  rich,  as  you  see." 
"There  are  schools  where  they  teach 
for  nothing ;  and  if  you  wish  " —  "  Ah ! 
I  do  wish,  indeed."  "  Do  you  live  far 
from  Lere?"  "Two  steps."  "Then 
lead  me  there." 

The  young  man  followed  the  little 
girl,  who  gambolled  before  him,  and 
they  arrived  thus  in  a  gloomy  corridor 
leading  to  a  room,  the  misery  and  squa- 
lor of  which  I  will  refrain  from  describ- 
ing. The  mother  was  at  work  in  a 
corner.  The  young  man  saluted  her 
respectfully,  and  learned  from  her  that, 
not  counting  the  girl  whom  he  had  en- 
countered in  the  street,  she  had  four 
children,  of  whom  she  was  the  sole  sup- 
port. He  consulted  this  poor  mother 
upon  the  precocious  talent  for  music  ex- 
hibited by  her  daughter.  Bat  to  all  his 
questions  the  mother  constantly  replied, 
"You  see,  sir,  that  I  am  too  poor  to 
give  my  daughter  the  instruction  neces- 
sary ;"  so  that,  finally,  the  stranger  said 
to  her,  that  if  she  would  consent  to 
abandon  a  part  of  her  authority  over  the 
child,  he  would  undertake  to  obtain  ad- 
mission for  her  in  a  vocal  school.  "  I 
can  but  bless  you  a  thousand  times." 
The  stranger  and  the  girl,  who  laughed 
in  merry  peals,  went  away  together. 

Among  the  secondary  institutions 
which  owed  their  existence  to  the  muni- 
ficence of  the  Restoration,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  without  a  doubt,  was 


the  school  of  classic  music  founded  by 
Alexander  Ohoron.  Galled  into  being 
in  1816,  it  disappeared  in  1880  with  the 
government  which  had  created  it.  In 
spite  of  its  short  existence,  it  had  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  musical  move- 
ment of  that  epoch;  and,  hereafter,  I 
will  tell  all  that  it  has  done  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  true  principles  of  the  art. 
At  the  time  when  this  story  commences, 
Ghoron  was  fifty  years  old.  He  was  a 
rotund  little  fellow,  almost  entirely  bald, 
with  a  wrinkled  face,  fine  and  delioate 
features,  and  a  lively,  smiling  connte- 
nance,  which  expressed  a  rare  benevo- 
lence. His  little  eyes  were  full  of  life, 
spirit,  and  mischief.  He  did  not  walk, 
he  ran,  he  skipped,  singing,  whistling, 
now  stopping  short  to  reflect,  now  re- 
suming his  course,  and  not  reaching  his 
destination  without  ten  or  a  dozen  such 
stoppages.  All  his  movements  were  ab- 
rupt. He  spoke  rapidly,  often  slapping 
his  foreliead,  as  if  to  jerk  out  more  rapidly 
the  idea  which  he  wished  to  utter.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  talent,  variously  and 
profoundly  learned. 

He  studied  at  the  Polytechnic  School 
at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and  distin- 
guished himself;  but,  carried  away  by  an 
irresistible  love  of  music,  he  abandoned 
the  career  for  which  he  was  destined,  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  his  family. 
He  studied  music  at  a  late  day ;  for  he 
was  at  least  twenty-five  years  old  when 
he  placed  himself  under  the  learned  in- 
structions of  the  Abb6  Roze.  So,  al- 
though Ghoron  was  one  of  the  first 
theorists  of  Europe,  he  never  completely 
controlled  the  mechanism  of  composition. 
The  silence  of  his  study  and  much  refieo- 
tion  were  necessary  for  his  comprehen- 
sion of  the  simplest  harmonic  combina- 
tions ;  and  even  these  he  handled  with 
timidity.  But  that  which  distinguished 
him  and  made  him  stand  alone,  was  an 
exquisite  sensibility,  a  profound  feeling 
for  the  tone,  erudition  of  a  high  order, 
an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  art,  and,  above  all,  a  perception, 
the  far-seeing  penetration  of  which  was 
truly  prophetic.  Duprez  had  yet  at- 
tained but  fourteen  years  and  the  feeble 
voice  of  childhood,  when  Ghoron  said  to 
him,  "  Mind  me,  you  will  be  the  first 
singer  of  your  day." 

Both  from  his  constitutional  organiz- 
ation and  his  musical  studies,   Ghoron 
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had  an  almost  ezoInBiye  admiration  for 
the  old  Italian  school, — the  Scarlattis,  the 
Pergolises,  thePorporas,  wliose  works  he 
edited.  He  initiated  his  pupils  into  the 
knowledge  of  these  great  masters:  he 
made  them  sing  those  limpid  melodies 
devoid  of  onmeaning  ornaments,  bat  rich 
with  an  incomparable  beantj.  In  them 
the  singer  is  left  to  his  own  resources; 
he  most  struggle  with  difficulties  the 
more  arduous,  because  they  are  all  of 
senUment 

Thrice  a- week  all  the  pupils  of  Ghoron, 
who  numbered  nearly  a  hundred,  came 
together  in  one  class,  over  which  the 
master  himself  presided.  Then  strange 
scenes  took  place.  What  pupil  of  Oho* 
ron  does  not  remember  the  beautiful 
duet  of  Roland^  by  Piccini,  sung  by  the 
young  Duprez  and  Mile.  Duperron,  now 
Madame  Duprez  ? 

M  Midor,  Tous  ayes  Ilea  de  crolr«. 
Que  Je  m'int^resie  i  ros  Joan  1'* 

At  these  words  Ghoron  a^'usted  his 
little  silken  cap,  turned  up  the  cuffs  of 
his  coat,  struck  one  hand  into  the  other, 
and  cried,  ^^  It  is  not  so  that  that  reci- 
tative should  be  sung,  mademoiselle. 
Listen  to  me.**  Then  he  coughed,  and 
recommenced  with  his* little  sharp  voice: 

**  MMor,  Toos  ayei  Ilea  de  erolre. 
Qae  Je  m'int^reiae  i  ros  Joan  T* 

Mademoiselle  Duperron  began  again 
in  turn, — 

**  M6dor,  TOO!  arei  Ilea  de  orolre. 

"  But  you  haven*t  it  yet,  my  child. 
What  the  devil  I  This  is  the  expression 
with  which  you  must  give  it," — 

**M6dor— 

(His  voice  quivered,) 

Toai  ares  Ilea  de  croIre.** 

(He  struck  his  forehead,  he  became 
agitated.) 

"  Qae  Je  m^inUresae  k  ros  Joan  P* 

(He  sobbed,  he  wept  silently  and  then 
aloud,  and  his  pupils  wept  with  him.) 

Ghoron  was  not  sufficiently  master  of 
that  precious  sensibility  without  which 
there  is  no  great  artist.  An  impi-esdble 
man,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  emo- 
tion of  the  moment.  He  gesticulated, 
he  sung,  he  laughed,  he  wept  as  freely 


in  the  salon  of  a  minister  as  in  his  own 
house.  Ghoron  was  an  excellent  man, 
obliging,  generous,  ready  to  aid  with  his 
purse  and  his  advice  all  who  were  in 
need  of  them.  He  loved  hispupils  much, 
and  was  adored  by  them.  He  knew  how 
to  awaken  their  enthusiasm,  and  to  direct 
them  in  that  way  for  which  they  were 
best  fitted.  No  one  could  be  more  pas- 
sionately devoted  to  his  art  than  he :  he 
gave  himself  up  to  it,  body  and  soul : 
and  thb  last  word  will  not  be  thought 
hyperbolical  when  it  is  known  that  he 
died  of  grief  at  the  abandonment  of  his 
school  by  the  government  of  July. 

He  travelled  yearly  through  the  pro- 
vinces in  search  of  fit  scholars.  He  went 
through  the  towns  and  the  villages;  he 
entered  the  colleges,  the  boarding- 
schools,  all  the  establishments  for  pubuc 
instruction,  where  he  had  all  the  sciiolars 
brought  before  him.  First  he  examined 
their  physical  constitution :  then  he  said, 
*'*'  Sing  something  for  me.  Let  us  see, 
sinff  me  the  gamut,  ut,  re^  mi,  fa^  The 
child,  who  understood  nothing  of  all 
this,  stood  aghast.  ^^  What,  you  rogue, 
do  you  know  nothing?  Sins  me,  then, 
Ah  I  votu  dirai-je^  maman  f  "  The  child 
sang,  and  then  the  master  said,  ^*  Well 
done ;  you  have  a  charming  voice ;  yon 
shall  go  with  me ;  your  fortune  is  miide.** 
Ghoron  returned  to  Paris  with  a  dozen 
brats  in  wooden  shoes,  whom  he  pre- 
sented to  us,  saying,  ^^  Here  is  the  hope 
ofFranoel" 

These  last  words  recall  to  me  an  in- 
teresting incident  in  his  life. 

Among  those  of  his  pupils  who  had 
made  an  epoch  in  the  scnool  of  Ghoron, 
there  were  four  whom  he  loved  much, 
and  whom  he  always  brought  forward 
when  he  wished  to  give  the  best  idea  of 
his  instruction:  these  were  Duprez,  of 
tiie  opera,  Boulanger-Ktintze.  an  excel- 
lent professor  of  singing  in  Pans,  Vachon, 
who  has  left  Europe,  and  he  who  relates 
this  story.  Each  of  these  youths,  with 
more  or  less  of  talent,  had  a  particular 
style  which  the  master  had  been  able  to 
discover  and  help  to  form.  At  sixteen 
vears  Duprez  already  possessed  that 
large  style,  that  canto  tpiaruUo^  which 
has  won  for  him  his  splendid  reputation. 
On  account  of  the  promising  talents  of 
Uiese  pupils,  and  the  hish  favor  which 
they  enjoyed  with  the  head  of  the  in- 
stitution, they  were  honored  with  the 
style  and  titie  of  artiitt.  Was  there  a 
f^te,  a  dinner,  a  soir^,  Ghoron  presented 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  four  evan- 
gelists.   On  breaking-np  days,  when  he 
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had  monej,  which  did  not  always  hap- 
pen, he  stole  into  the  refectory,  and 
whispered  to  some  one  of  us,  "  Don't 
orain  so  much,  tliere  will  he  some  sweet- 
meats." This  was  as  much  as  to  say 
that  we  should  go  to  the  Rapee  to  eat  a 
matelote.  Then  indeed  our  forks  lay 
idle :  we  turned  up  our  noses  at  every 
thing,  even  at  the  lard  omelette.  Madame 
Ohoron,  who  suspected  the  plan,  grum- 
hied  in  a  reproachful  under  tone,  '*  They 
are  going  to  the  Rapee."  "  That,  in- 
deed," answered  Ohoron.  And  he 
escaped,  laughing. 

One  day  he  arrived  at  the  school,  out 
of  hreath.  He  called  all  four  of  as,  and 
siud,  ^^  Messieurs,  here  is  news  I  The 
minister  of  the  palace  is  changed ;  he  is 
now  a  M.  de  Lauriston,  so  ill-disposed 
toward  us,  that  he  wishes  to  suppress 
the  school.  I  have  ohtained,  with  dif- 
ficulty, that  hefore  making  such  a  deci- 
sion as  that,  he  will  hear  us.  We  go 
this  evening.  Oour^,  then !  Our  future 
depends  upon  it.  You  must  sing  your 
hest :  first,  each  one  an  air,  afterwards 
two  duets.  Duprez,  come  hither,  my 
lad :  yon  will  sing,  0  des  amanies  dHtSs 
tutelaires :  You,  Boulanger,  Oh  !  que  he 
fu$  hien  inspiree  /  You,  Vachon,  simple- 
ton that  you  are,  Di  piacer  mi  balza  il 
cor :  do  you  understand  ?  Dipiaeer  mi 
hdUa  il  cor:  and  you,  my  charming  Vene- 
tian, Nonpiuandraifarfallone  amoroso. 
Ah  I  Monsieur  de  Lauriston,  so  you 
would  bid  us  good  by — 0  des  amants — 
Di  piacer — Non  inandraiy — he  cannot 
resist:  no,  no  and  the  conservatoire 
would  be  in  despair."  Saying  this,  he 
danced,  he  laughed,  he  sung.  '•*'  All  will 
go  well,"  he  added,  *'  very  well.  Go 
and  brush  your  coats  and  your  boots, 
rub  up  your  buttons :  be  brilliant,  daz- 
zling. Above  all,  eat  little :  d'ye  hear  ? 
You  shall  have  a  drop  of  Medoc  to  ele- 
vate your  imaginations." 

After  having  dined  as  sparingly  as  he 
had  recommended  us  to  do,  and  covered 
ourselves  with  immense  chapeaus,  which 
formed  a  part  of  our  uniform,  we  left  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Mont  Pamasse,  and 
followed  the  Boulevards.  It  was  a 
beautiful  July  evening.  The  moon  fiung 
her  lovely  light  upon  the  tops  of  the 
trees  which  waved  their  dense  foliage 
above  us.  We  walked  in  silence,  each 
charged  with  a  roll  of  music,  following 
our  master,  who  went  on  with  his  head 
bowed  and  Bpeechless.  We  practised 
under  breath,  diminishing  a  tone,  ven- 
turing uptm  a  roulade,  contriving  a  ca- 
denza.   We  arrived  thus  at  the  Uotel  of 


the  Minister  of  the  Palace,  Rue  de 
Grenelle  Saint  Germain.  A  terrible 
thumping  of  our  hearts  seized  na  when 
the  huissier  announced — ^^Monsieor  Oho- 
ron and  his  pupils." 

We  entered  a  vast  saloon,  where  we 
found  a  dozen  persons.  A  comxnandiog 
voice  said  to  Ohoron,  "Are  these  aU 
your  scholars  ?"  "  No,  your  Exoellenoe, 
they  are  my  best :  they  are  the  expect- 
ancy of  France."  **  The  devil  they  are  I" 
laughed  Lauriston.  "  Your  Excellence 
shaU  judge,"  replied  Ohoron.  Then 
making  us  all  approach,  and  taking  each, 
in  turn,  by  the  hand,  "  This  is  the  lover," 
said  he,  presenting  the  broad-chested 
Duprez ;  "  Bonlanger,  the  domi-earaeth'e: 
Vaclion,  the  graceful;  and  U  signtor 
huffo  cantante,  "It  seems  that  yon 
have  in  your  school  all  stirles  and  all 
varieties  of  talent,"  said  the  minister, 
smiling.  "Yes,  your  Excellence,  all 
styles.  Duprez,  Scudo,  sing  your  beau- 
tiful duet  from  Bella  Nice,  We  ap- 
proached the  piano -forte  with  some  lack 
of  confidence,  but  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  Pauseron,  who  accompanied 
ns,  struck  a  few  chords  to  give  us  breath- 
ing time.  At  last  we  l^an.  There 
was  a  dead  silence :  all  eyes  were  bent 
on  as.  Ten  measures  and  an  approving 
murmur  arose  to  swell  our  bosoms.  Our 
voices  vibrated,  rung— our  style  became 
elevated — they  covered  us  with  applause. 
"Oharming,"  we  heard  on  all  sides. 
"Yes,  yes,  it  is  charming,  it  is  ravish- 
ing," said  Ohoron,  his  eyes  full  of  tears. 
"Begin  again,  my  lads;  all  goes  well. 
The  country  is  saved,"  he  whispered  to 
ns.  The  evening  finished  as  happily  as 
it  had  begun.  We  left  the  hotel  of  the 
minister  dancing  like  fools,  and  throwing 
our  chapeanx  above  the  tops  of  the  trees 
on  the  boulevards.  The  school  was  sus- 
tained, and  when  we  went  to  the  opera 
the  men  in  office  said,  as  we  passed, 
"  There  goes  the  hope  of  France !" 

Such  was  the  school  into  which  the 
young  girl  whose  story  I  am  relating  was 
about  to  enter.  Her  name  was  Rose 
Kiva.  Mademoiselle  Rose  Niva  was  not 
what  is  usually  called  a  pretty  girl.  She 
was  too  large  for  her  age,  meagre,  and 
wanted  that  grace  of  manner  which  is 
the  result  of  good  breeding.  But  she 
had  a  little  foot,  a  charming  figure,  a 
face  full  of  character  and  vivacity,  eyea 
black  and  gleaming,  and  a  mouth  some- 
what L'irge,  it  is  true ,  but  made  lovely 
by  a  smile  quite  adorable.  Sho  had 
talent,  much  talent,  but  no  cultnre. 
She  must  needs  be  unmade  and  remade. 
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Liyely,  fickle,  aod  nnaooustomed  to  re- 
straint, she  was  diffioolt  to  manage. 
Happily,  a  rare  aptitude  and  an  exquisite 
sensibility  caused  great  hopes  to  be  en- 
tertained of  her.  Niva's  character  inte- 
rested M.  Ramier,  an  intelligent  yoang 
man,  then  a  professor  in  the  school  of 
Churon.  His  generous  soul  was  touched 
at  seeing  such  a  beautiful  soul  crushed 
by  hard  fortune.  He  tendered  her  a 
£nendly  hand,  and  from  that  moment  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  open  for  this 
young  girl  a  way  to  a  happier  future. 

At  first  it  was  but  a  natural  pride  in 
his  waif  which  caused  Ramier  to  pre- 
sent Mdlle.  Niva  to  Ghoron ;  but  this 
sentiment  soon  changed  and  manifested 
itself  in  a  way  which  astonislied  even 
him. 

Mademoiselle  Niva  was  admitted  to 
Ohoron^s  school  and  confided  to  the  par- 
tioular^care  of  Rainier.  His  doss  was 
composed  of  men,  children,  and  young 
girls.  It  was  conducted  with  the  most 
perfect  order;  not  a  word  was  ever 
heard  to  shock  propriety.  The  severity 
of  Ramier  was  so  great  in  this  regard 
that  he  was  the  butt  of  the  pleasantry 
of  his  comrades. 

The  first  lessons  which  Madlle.  Niva 
received  from  Ramier  were  original 
enough.  After  having  presented  her  to 
her  class-mates,  he  called  her  to  him, 
and  said,  ^^Mademoiselle  Niva,  they 
doubtless  speak  very  ill  of  me  to  you,  do 
they  not?  Own  it  frankly.  They  tell 
YOU  that  I  am  a  grumbler,  harsh,  and 
nard  to  please.'^  Niva  responded  to  this 
question  by  a  mischievous  smile. 
"Well,  well,"  said  Ramier,  "but  you 
will  see  that  they  have  calumniated  me ; 
for  to-morrow  I  will  set  you  no  other 
task  than  to  wa<«h  your  face,  and  after 
that  we  will  see.*^  A  general  laugh  fol- 
lowed the  speech  of  the  professor.  On 
the  morrow  Niva  presented  herself  in  a 
somewhat  better  plight.  "  Now,"  said 
Ramier,  "you  will  devote  yourself  to 
your  hands ;  and  I  give  you  a  week  for 
that  important  ablution."  In  a  week 
the  metamorphosis  was  complete;  the 
beautifnl  teetli  of  Madlle.  Niva  were  as 
white  as  ivory,  her  collar  was  adjusted 
with  more  taste,  her  hair  well  combed, 
her  dress  in  better  keeping  with  her 
pretty  figure ;  in  a  word,  there  was  an 
entirely  new  aspect  in  affairs,  and  the 
feminine  instinct  had  been  aroused. 

Ramier  then  devoted  himself  to  her 
musical  education.  Having  entire  control 
over  her,  he  watched  her  with  a  severe 
eye,  marked  out  her  hours  of  study,  and 


made  her  give  him  a  minute  account  of 
her  time.  Every  action  of  this  youuff 
girl  was  under  his  control ;  no  one  could 
seduce  him  from  his  solicitous  task,  and 
neither  her  mother  nor  Ohoron  ever  op- 
posed the  will  of  Ramier. 

Little  by  little  Niva's  voice,  becoming 
controllable  by  numerous  and  well  gra- 
duated exercises,  acquired  a  remarkable 
sonority.  Enchanted  by  the  progress 
of  his  pupil,  Ramier  no  longer  confined 
bis  iDstructions  to  music.  The  intelli- 
gence of  Niva  was  ready  for  everything; 
but  it  was  not  without  much  trouble  on 
Lis  part  and  many  tears  on  hers  that  it 
was  brought  under  control.  The  use  of 
rigorous  means  was  also  necessary  to 
bring  her  into  habits  of  obedience  and 
regular  labor.  There  were  many  at- 
tempts at  revolt,  many  threats  of  return- 
ing to  native  freedom.  But  Ramier  was 
immovable:  he  kept  her  constantly 
under  the  yoke  of  his  will.  In  other 
respects  Rimiier  was  extremely  kind  to 
Niva.  He  gave  her  all  his  time ;  he  neg- 
lected his  private  affairs  to  watch  over 
her  education ;  he  provided  for  a  part 
of  her  needs — ^in  a  word,  he  became  her 
providence. 

Thus  Niva  grew  under  the  instructions 
of  Ramier.  She  was  no  longer  the  poor 
little  girl  whom  he  found  in  the  street ; 
she  had  become  a  charming  person,  with 
a  slender  figure,  refined  and  distin- 
guished manners,  conversinjg  with  ease. 
He  could  not  look  at  her  without  pride ; 
he  could  not  hear  her  praised  without  sav- 
ing to  himself-—"  It  is  I  who  have  made 
her  what  she  is."  When  it  was  whispered 
around  him,  "  What  a  charming  person  I 
what  wit!  what  talent  I"  his  heart 
bounded  with  joy. 

During  her  lessons,  when  she  simg  at 
his  side,  and  her  voice  broke  forth  in 
sad  and  plaintive  strains,  his  eyes  were 
constantly  fixed  on  her.  He  looked  at 
her  with  delight; ; he  breathed  with  dif- 
ficulty, eo  much  did  h^  fear  to  lose  one 
of  those  accents,  the  utterance  of  which 
he  had  been  able  to  teach  her.  It  was 
because  Niva  was  the  work  of  his  hands, 
the  echo  of  his  soul.  Entrancing  sight  I 
to  look  upon  the  unfolding  of  an  intelli- 
gence which  owes  its  existence  to  you. 
Ramier,  who  had  devoted  three  precious 
years  of  his  life  to  the  education  of  this 
young  girl,  to  bend  her  to  his  slightest 
will,  to  accustom  her  to  a  passive  obe- 
dience, now  that  he  had  obtained  what 
he  desired,  now  that  he  had  made  her  a 
perfectly  charming  creature,  was  afii  loted 
at  the  perfection  of  his  work.     This 
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obedience,  this  docility,  this  niiclouded 
sweetness,  chagrined  him  and  made  him 
nnhappy.  He  would  have  had  a  little 
mutiny,  some  caprices.  He  wished  that 
Niva  did  not  believe  herself  obliged  to 
obey  without  uttering  complaint.  He 
would  have  seen  her  a  woman,  and  his 
equal.  This  will  be  understood.  Ramier 
loved  Niva.  The  poor  giri  whom  he 
had  educated  with  so  much  severity, 
whom  but  now  he  had  treated  with  so 
little  consideration,  was  mistress  of  his 
heart.  He  was  kneeling  before  the 
work  of  his  own  hands.  It  was  a  pas- 
sion the  more  profound  because  he  dared 
not  manifest  it.  The  question  was  how 
to  pass  the  gulf  which  separated  him 
from  Niva — ^how  to  lay  aside  the  sem- 
blance of  an  almost  paternal  authority 
in  order  t^  avow  the  tender  sentiments 
with  which  she  had  inspired  him — how 
to  abandon  the  severe  and  dignified  cha- 
racter which  he  haid  sustained  till  then, 
that  he  mi^ht  bow  himself  before  a  girl 
who  tremUed  before  him  ?  Niva,  who 
owed  everything  to  Ramier,  who  feared 
as  much  as  she  respected  him,  how 
would  she  receive  the  avowal  of  a  sen- 
timent which  she  was  far  from  suppos- 
ing to  exist  in  her  benefactor.  Love  is 
a  Jealous  god,  who  will  have  independ- 
ence. On  the  other  side,  the  character 
of  Ramier  was  too  high-toned,  he  was 
too  deeply  penetrated  with  the  noble 
mission  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  to 
abuse  for  a  moment  the  boundless  con- 
fidence with  which  he  had  inspired  his 
youthftil  pupil. 

Meanwhile,  Niva  made  progress  dwly: 
She  had  surpassed  the  highest  hopes  of 
Ramier.  Her  aptitude  at  appreciating 
the  most  delicate  shades  of  expression 
was  surprising.  Her  beautiful  voice, 
her  striking  figure,  her  large  and  vigor- 
ous style,  were  the  astonishment  of  all 
who  heard  her.  Whenever  she  sung  in 
Ramier^s  class  there  was  no  end  to  the 
stamping  and  applause.  In  the  world 
her  success  was  yet  greater.  She  was 
overwhelmed  with  presents  and  kind 
attentions :  then,  with  tearful  eyes,  she 
would  say  to  Ramier,  "  My  master,  it 
is  to  you  that  I  owe  all  this." 

Niva  had  been  three  years  in  Ohoron's 
school,  before  she  was  heard  by  any 
other  person  except  the  pupils  of  Ramier. 
One  day  Ohoron  said  to  Ramier,  "  When 
shall  we  hear  your  prodigy?"  This 
malicious  question  showed  tliat  Choron 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  prejudiced 
against  Niva  by  the  wounded  self-love 
of  her  companions,  who  were  jealous  of 


the  preference  of  Ramier,  and  the  par- 
ticular care  he  bestowed  upon  her.  A 
day  was  fixed  on  which  Niva  should  be 
h^utl.  This  sort  of  presentation  had 
always  taken  place  at  formal  lessonsi 
over  which  Ohoron  presided.  It  was  an 
imposing  sight.  Each  professor,  with 
his  class,  defiled  before  the  head  of  the 
establishment,  who  approved  or  cen- 
sured. It  was  not  Ohoron  whom  the 
scholars  feared  the  most,  but  tlie  criti- 
cism of  their  comrades.  A  smile,  a 
murmur  made  them  tremble,  and  utterly 
oonfhsed  them.  It  was  on  a  Saturday, 
in  the  year  1829,  that  Niva  was  to  make 
her  d^but  before  all  the  pnpils  of  Oho- 
ron's  school.  The  ban  and  arridre-ban 
had  been  summoned.  There  were  also 
some  strange  ladies,  who,  knowing  the 
romantic  story  of  the  young  artist,  had 
expressed  a  desire  to 'hear  her.  The 
curiosity  was  general.  All  were  eager 
to  observe  the  result  of  three  years  of 
study ;  every  person  had  come  with  feel- 
ings more  or  less  favorably  disposed  to- 
wards the  debutante. 

Ohoron  says  to  Ramier,  ^^  My  sood 
fellow,  we  are  ready."  Oondacted  by 
her  teacher,  Niva  advanced  upon  the 

Elatform.  She  trembles,  her  breast 
eaves  with  effort.  Ramier  is  at  the 
piano-forte,  his  heart  oppressed  with 
agitation.  He  strikes  a  few  chords,  and 
whispers  to  Niva,  "  Oourage  I"  Niva 
then  commences  to  sing  that  beautiftd 
air  of  Nicolini's, — 

**  Or  -:he  aon  rlclno  a  te. 
Stance  Bon  di  palpltar,** 

which  Madame  Pasta  gave  with  snch 
grand  magnificence  of  style.  When  Niva 
reached  the  touching  passage, — 

•*  Tanto  amore  e  tanta  fa.'* 

a  storm  of  applause  overwhelms  her 
voice.  Ohoron  springs  upon  the  plat- 
form, weeping  like  a  <£ild.  and  throwing 
himself  upon  Niva's  neck,  covers  her 
with  kisses,  unable  to  utter  a  word.  All 
the  pupils  rise  spontaneously.  Ramier, 
leaning  his  head  upon  the  instrument, 
endeavors  to  master  his  emotion:  at 
the  sight  of  him,  Niva  disengages  herself 
from  the  arms  of  Ohoron  and  springs 
towards  her  benefactor:  ''^aw,  hravor 
on  all  sides.  It  was  a  thrilling  scene, 
the  brightest  day  of  Ramier. 

Some  time  previous  Ohoron  had  en- 
riched the  class  of  Ramier  with  a  new 
pupil, — a  young  man  of  attractive  ex- 
terior.   He  called  himself  Rifant.    The 
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first  time  that  he  saw  and  heard  Niya 
he  was  struck  with  admiration.  From 
Ihat  moment  he  did  not  lose  sight  of  her. 
Assida- /osly  atte  itive  to  l^r^  he  never 
lost  an  opportunity  to  pa/  her  a  oom- 
pliment.  Ramier  did  not  long  remain 
Ignorant  of  this  bit  of  romance.  He 
took  it  as  a  sore  affliction.  He  essayed 
to  omsh  this  budding  attachment ;  bnt, 
as  almost  always  happens  in  such  cases, 
the  remedy  aggravated  the  evil. 

One  Sunday  in  the  month  of  May, 
1880,  Ramier  and  Niva  were  to  dine  at 
the  house  of  some  person  of  rank,  who 
liad  taken  an  interest  in  the  prospects  of 
the  young  singer.  Niva  excused  herself 
on  the  ground  of  indisposition.  Ramier 
went  fdone;  but,  anxious  about  the 
health  of  his  pupil,  he  slipped  out  im- 
mediately after  dinner  and  went  from 
the  Ohaiu^e  d'Antin  to  the  Rue  Baby* 
lone,  where  Niva  lived.  As  the  weather 
was  beautiful,  he  followed  the  Boulevard 
des  Invalides.  It  wass  perhaps,  eight 
o^clock,  in  the  evening.  Bearing  an 
enormous  bouquet  for  Niva,  his  heart 
was  in  one  of  those  perfectly  happy 
moods  which  are  so  rarely  enjoyed  in 
this  life,  when  he  saw  two  persons  ap- 
proaching him.  At  once  his  eyes  swam, 
his  knees  bent  and  trembled :  he  endea- 
vored to  walk,  but  in  vain:  he  was 
obliged  to  lean  against  a  tree:  he  had 
recognized  Niva  on  the  arm  of  RifautI 
Dumb  with  astonishment,  the  sweat 
stood  in  great  drops  upon  the  face  of 
Ramier :  his  grief  was  of  that  kind  which 
cannot  find  relief  in  tears.  After  a  few 
silent  moments,  Ramier,  summoning  dl 
•his  self-possession,  went  on  his  way  with- 
out a  word,  leaving  Niva  in  utter  con- 
sternation. For  him,  all  was  over.  He 
never  alluded  to  the  occurrence  with  his 
pupil,  never  addressed  a  reproach  to  her: 
he  continued  his  care^as  if  nothing  had 
altered  the  sentiments  which  he  had  for 
her.  Some  months  afterwards  the  revo- 
lution of  July  occurred,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  school  of  Ohoron.  A  fort- 
night after  this  event  Ramier  quitted 
Paris. 


He  had  lived  six  months  at  the  town 

of ^  when  there  arrived  a  young 

eantatrtce  who  was  the  subject  of  high 
eul  igy.  Sho  was  abo  jt  to  giv^/  a  con- 
cert. Upon  the  appointed  day  uhe  Uj*ge 
saloon  of  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  was  throng- 
ed :  all  the  best  society  of  the  place  was 
present  Ramier  was  among  the  first 
there,  and  placed  himself  just  in  front  of 
the  piano-forte.  After  an  overture, 
played  by  the  amateurs  of  the  town,  the 
prima  donna  appeared.  The  program  me 
announced  an  air  by  Nicolini.  The 
young  vocalist  approached  the  piano- 
forte with  confidence,  and,  without  ap- 
pearing in  the  least  disconcerted  by  her 
numerous  audience,  she  began  with  mucb 
sweetness  that  beautiful  cMaffio^ — 

**  Or  ohe  ion  Tiolno  a  to^^l 

then  she  stopped  short.  Her  voice 
trembled,  her  visage  paled.  She  endea- 
vored to  recommence;  but  it  was  im- 
possible! Her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  See- 
ing her  about  to  swoon,  Ramier  sprang 
to  her  aid,  placed  her  in  a  chair,  took 
the  music  from  her  hands,  and  stepped 
forward  to  sing  in  her  place : 

**  Or  che  son  rleino  a  te, 
Btanea  ion  di  palpitar'*^ 

with  an  accent  and  an  expression  which 
thrilled  the  whole  assembly.  The  even- 
ing was  broken  up;  the  concert  could 
not  go  on.  Niva,  for  it  was  she,  had 
recognized  Ramier,  who,  after  singing 
the  air,  went  out  and  left  the  town  on 
the  next  day. 

Ten  years  after  the  event  just  related, 
they  gave  an  opera  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Music  which  attracted  all  Paris. 
A  prima  donna  beloved  bv  the  public 
achieved  a  great  success,  in  the  fourth 
act,  during  one  of  the  most  dramatic 
Bcenea  in  the  composition,  sobs  were 
heard  from  an  obscure  corner  of  the 
orchestra :  it  was  Ramier,  who  wept  hot 
tears  at  recognizing  Niva  in  the  person 
of  the  favorite  prima  donna,  who  ddls 
herself  now-a-days,  Rosnri.  Stoltz. 
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▲DISU,   BAB0SL0N1.I 

AND  now,  in  the  midst  of  all  thy 
gaieties,  adieu,  Barcelona — fairest  of 
tlie  towns  of  Spain !  I  leave  thy  Ram- 
bla  and  thy  sea-washed  walk,  thy  green- 
swarded  ramparts  and  thy  Gatalonian 
towers,  thy  vine-hills  and  thy  mountain 
tops  of  snow.  Softer,  they  tell  me,  are 
the  maids  of  Andalusia,  and  milder  the 
airs  of  the  Murcian  shore.  But  thy 
Pyrenean  skies  have  been  a  heaven  to 
me,  and  the  grace  of  thy  veiled  daughters 
has  held  my  roving  heart  captive  for 
ninety  days  f 

Now  then,  vamos!  Already  I  see 
before  me,  rising  up  out  of  the  southern 
sea,  and  beckoning  me  on,  the  minarets 
and  the  palm-trees  of  Valencia. 


XVI. 


TO  YAlSSaUL, 

The  starting  of  the  Valencian  Dili- 
gencia  from  the  great  square  of  Barcelona 
is  a  spectacle  for  men  and  boys,  if  not 
for  angels.  The  huge,  ponderous  vehicle 
is  itself  a  piece  of  joinery  which,  if  ex- 
hibited as  a  curiosity  in  any  of  our  States, 
not  too  far  south  or  west,  would  bring 
a  sliilling  per  head  quick.  It  has  the  air 
of  an  old  stager,  indeed.  Te^  though 
on  its  last  spokes,  it,  like  all  veterans, 
dies  hard.  Its  well-patched  appearance 
indicates  that  it  has  passed  through 
many  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  accidents 
by  flood  and  field.  But  no  turning  of 
Somerset?,  no  getting  stuck  in  the  mud, 
no  involuntary  voynges  down  the  moun- 
tain torrents,  have  ever  succeeded  in 
dislocating  its  original  timbers.  There 
it  stands — its  leathern  top  clouted  like 
old  shoes — its  body  as  unwashed  as  the 
great  body  of  the  Spanish  people — and 
\t»  interior  crammed  full  of  men,  women 
and  babies,  evei^y  one  of  the  former  of 
whom,  before  taking  his  place,  has  made 
his  last  will  and  testament,  and  got  an 
insurance  on  his  ribs  for  double  their 
value. 

For  the  last  hour,  all  have  been 
packed,  passengers  and  luggage.  But 
there  is  bad  luck  in  starting  in  a  hurry  in 
Spain.    No  corre  priua.    The  postilions 


are  mounted ;  let  them  have  their  nap 
out.  The  mules,  too,  the  whole  eight  of 
them,  are  asleep,  each  on  his  three  legs. 
All — passengers,  postilions  and  mules — 
are  waiting  for  the  conductor,  with  his 
mail-bags. 

Here  he  comes.  One  leap,  and  he  tt 
on  his  box.  The  tail  of  his  cap  reachei 
the  small  of  his  back;  and  his  mona- 
taohe  mounts,  scarcely  less  than  the 
length  of  his  cap,  in  the  fur.  A  volley 
of  preparatory  oaths  and  sacramentis 
clears  the  road  of  boys,  beggars  and  by- 
standers. And  now,  tama  (  Grade 
your  whip,  cochero ; — go  it,  ropes  I  The 
conductor  swears  and  shouts  at  the  top 
of  his  voice ;  the  postilions  put  the  spars 
into  the  poor  brutes'  sides ;  and  a  runner, 
keeping  pace  with  the  cantering  caravan, 
plays  the  hish  most  dexterously  about 
backs  and  bellies.  Tlie  whole  affiiir 
sweeps  down  the  avenue  ^Mike  mad.*' 
And,  possibly,  before  they  are  well  off 
the  pavement,  as  uneven,  in  many  parts 
of  the  town,  as  the  rolling  sea,  a  move- 
ment will  take  place  in  the  stomachs  of 
some  of  the  travellers,  analogous  to  that 
experienced  by  the  passengers  of  a  Dover 
and  Calais  steam-packet,  on  leaving  the 
quay.  A  couple  of  heads,  maybe,  are 
seen  dangling  out  of  each  window,  in 
such  a  state  of  wretchedness,  as  must 
throw  the  most  compassionate  and  deco- 
rous of  observers  into  an  uncontrollable 
fit  of  laughter.  So  they  go  out  of  the  ' 
town-gates — the  passengers  cascading — 
the  postilions  cracking  their  whips — the 
exhausted  runner  laying  on  his  last 
blows — the  conductor  still  calling  upon 
the  saints,  and  uttering  over  his  iK>or 
brutes'  heads  half  the  imprecations  con- 
tained in  the  vernacular. 

Once  on  the  queen's  highway,  the 
whole  concern  would  soon  be  lost  sight 
of;  for  it  goes  down  in  the  holes  of  the 
road  like  a  ship  in  the  troughs  of  the 
sea.  You  think  they  have  all  descended 
into  the  pit  which  has  no  bottom — 
mules,  riders  and  diligence.  But,  anon, 
you  see  them  slowly  staggering  up  the 
next  summit  of  tlie  billowy  road,  all 
tight  and  right.  Therein  lies  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  Spanish  stage-coach, 
that  when  it  goes  into  the  mire  deep 
enough  to  bring  it  to  a  complete  stand- 
still, everything  about  the  machine  ^tc«f, 
nothing-  orea^.    The   ropes   stretch  a 
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point;  they  don^t  part.  The  braoes 
fiettle;  but  the  Aaporiocarabeot  body 
does  not  come  to  the  (cronnd.  Anywhere 
ont  of  Spain,  a  sin^^le  screw  left  loose  will 
bring  a  fall  to  the  best-contrived  vehicle, 
OS  well  as  tlie  most  upright-standing 
man  or  woman;  bnt,  here,  nothing  is 
more  common,  at  least,  in  the  case  of 
diligences,  than  for  them  to  have  all 
their  screws  loose  at  once.  Then  they 
go  the  fkstest.  The  matter  may  not  be 
quite  comprehensible — His  a  Oosa  de 
£spalla. 

Of  course,  I  did  not  myself  go  to 
Valencia  in  the  diligencia.  By  no 
means.  I  waited  a  week,  and  went  by 
my  good  ship,  the  Barcino.  I  was 
d<»irous  of  making  one  more  voyage  in 
company  with  my  friend,  the  Don. 
And  there,  sure  enough,  he  still  was, 
doing  battle  on  the  panel  with  the  pig- 
skins;  and  there  was  Sancho  Panza, 
standing  aghast,  alike  at  the  fury  of  his 
master,  and  the  loss  of  the  liquor.  The 
good  knight,  now  that  I  had  become 
utmiliar  with  him  and  his  trusty  squire, 
in  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  seemed  to  me 
'  more  like  life— Spanish  life — than  ever. 
This  was  true  also  of  the  inn-keeper,  and 
the  inn-keeper*s  two  princesses,  and  the 
half-dozen  fellows  who  had  tossed  Sancho 
Panza  in  the  blanket.  Accordingly,  we 
were  at  once  "  hale  fellow  well  met." 

After  the  other  passengers  had  retired 
for  the  night,  the  cloth  was  laid  for  our 
supper.  The  Don  came  down  from  his 
door,  and  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
table,  though  in  his  shirt-tails.  An 
0:*tende  rabbit  had  been  ordered  to  be 
stewed  expressly  for  Sancho  Panza,  as 
the  best  thing  to  stop  his  mouth,  and  put 
an  end  to  his  proverbs.  Sancho  at  sea, 
by  the  way,  proved  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
a  Jonah,  and  would  inevitably  have  sunk 
the  ship  from  the  exceeding  weight  of 
his  sayings,  had  not  his  attention  been 
adroitly  turned  to  something  he  relished 
even  better  than  his  own  puns.  The 
inn-keeper,  after  placing  his  damsels 
each  on  one  side  of  &e  worshipftd, 
though  somewhat  disconcerted  knight 
of  La  Mancha,  set  himself  down  as  rav 
right-hand  man ;  and  the  way  in  which 
we  all  drew  un  the  only  remaining  skin 
of  his  well-preserved  Benicarlo,  was 
worthy  of  the  very  best  days  of  Spani^ 
history.  I  must  do  mine  host  the  lustice 
to  say — and  I  do  it  most  cheerfully — 
that  excepting  myself,  of  course,  he  was 
the  last  of  t£e  party  to  go  under  the 
table ;  while  Sancho  Panza,  I  regret  to 
add,  led  the  way,  falling  off  with  a  half- 


finished  proverb  on  his  lips,  and  in  a 
manner  highly  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  a  personage  who  was  one  day  to  m 
the  governor  of  an  island.  The  Don  dis- 
appeared from  the  table  soon  atter  the 
ladies;  and  it  is  not  known  what  became 
of  him.  Not  a  little  nettled  he  seemed, 
as  I  thought,  towards  the  close  of  the 
sitting,  that  nobody  would  believe  a 
word  of  what  he  repeatedly  affirmed 
respecting  the  beautiful  foot  of  Dulcinea 
del  Toboso.  Very  likely,  he  went  back 
before  morning  to  his  panel.  I  can 
simply  say,  that  when  I  arose  from  my 
seat  at  the  supoer-table,  neither  he,  nor 
any  other  of  the  guests  was  there  to 
wish  me  hueruu  tardea;  and  that  on 
awaking  next  morning,  Uie  only  thing  I 
noticed  was  the  fact  that  the  Barcino 
was  dropping  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of 
Valenda. 


zm. 


BPUnSH  BRSAJCSBS. 

It  was  blowing  a  small  gale  of  wind ; 
for  the  Mediterranean  is  a  moody  sea, 
changing  sometimes  verv  quickly  from 
smiles  to  frowns.  A  gale  of  wind,  and 
no  harbor  at  Valencia,  or  within  a  hun- 
dred miles  of  it ; — such  is  the  inhospitality 
of  this  rock-bound,  though  beautiful  coast. 
Therefore,  I  had  my  choice  between  con- 
tinuing on  to  Alicante,  with  a  chance 
of  meeting  no  better  luck,  and  being 
obliged  to  go  even  to  Oartegena,  and  the 
extremest  south,  or  of  landing  in  an  open 
boat  in  the  breakers.  I  had  much  more 
time  for  reflection  than  was  needed  for 
deciding  a  question  which  had  for  me,  in 
fact,  but  one  side  to  it.  Tet,  hour  after 
hour  passed  away;  and  no  boat  was 
seen  pushing  off  from  the  shore.  No 
good  comes  mm  hurrying  in  Spain.  M 
que  ae  apreeura  ee  muere ;  y  el  que  noy 
tarn  Mm,  He  who  hurries,  dies ;  and  he 
who  does  not,  dies  too.  The  sea  was 
running  so  high  on  the  beach,  that  the 
boatmen  had  a  good  excuse  for  their  dila- 
toriness,  and  kept  us  waiting  full  half  a 
day. 

At  length,  just  as  I  was  making  up  my 
mind  that  they  would  not  come  at  all, 
off  they  shoved.  It  was  a  good-sized 
barge,  with  a  dozen  or  twenty  lusty  fol- 
lows, in  red  caps,  at  the  oars.  We  were 
lying  almost  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore ;  and  the  boat,  now  tossed  to 
the  top  of  the  waves,  and  now  com- 
pletely lost  to  view  in  the  hollow,  took, 
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as  it  seemed  to  oar  impatience,  a  small 
fraotion  of  eternity  to  get  to  us.  The 
rowers  were,  doubtless,  taking  it  fair  and 
efjy,  sud  husbar.ding  the>/  strength  for 
tlie  fiaal  pull  among  tie  breakeis,  on 
their  return.  At  last,  they  got  along- 
side, when  began  the  labor  of  letting 
down  the  ship's  sides,  into  the  uneasy 
barge  below,  the  luggage  and  the  ladies. 
The  former  was  badly  thumped,  and  the 
latter  worse  frightened,  it  took  the 
Spanish  brown  out  of  a  good  many 
cheeks, — making  one  or  two,  in  parti- 
cular, as  white  as  if  they  had  been  wa^ed 
in  good  soap  and  water. 

Everything,  at  last,  was  tumbled  into 
the  boat,  and  stowed  away, — men, 
women,  trunks,  boxes,  bags  and  umbrel- 
las. I  was  so  seated  as  to  have  one  of 
the  latter  articles,  belonging  to  a  very 
nervous  native,  playing,  at  intervals,  the 
amusing  part  of  a  catapult  against  my 
right  flank.  Bat  to  distract  my  attention 
from  these  attacks,  I  had,  on  the  side 
nearest  my  heart,  the  most  graceful  little 
Yalenciana  I  ever  came  in  contact  with. 
At  the  very  first  pitch  of  the  boat,  after 
leaving  the  steamer,  she  began  to  cling 
to  me  as  for  dear  life.  Another  pitch — 
and  if  it  had  been  for  dear  love,  she 
could  not  have  grasped  my  arm  tighter. 
One  more — 0,  frailty,  thy  name  is 
woman — ^the  left  leg  of  my  trousers  was 
ruined  forever  I  Gloak,  trousers,  and  boot, 
all  deluged  by  a  cascade  from  lips  which, 
a  moment  before,  seemed  to  have  been 
made  only  for  kissing!  My  interest  in  a 
damsel,  the  loveliest  in  a  land  where  all 
are  fair,  in  an  instant  of  time  completely 
-^  swamped  ;^'  and  my  left  leg  worse  than 
water-logged  I 

It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  virtues  of  a 
travelled  man  to  take  things  as  they  come. 
So  did  I  take  this.  Had  all  my  best  china 
ware  come  down  at  a  crash,!  could  not  have 
received  the  shock  with  more  sang  froid. 
The  most  critical  observer  would  not 
have  known,  by  any  twitch  of  my  face- 
muscles,  that  the  avalanche  of  so  great  a 
misfortune  had  fallen  upon  me.  I  knew 
that  my  ]et\  trousers  leg  was  inevitably 
ruined,  but  I  made  no  sign.  I  simply 
held  myself  the  firmer  up  under  the 
weight  of  the  leaning  beauty,  who  was 
thus  making  me  the  recipient  of  a  shower 
of  favors  1  had  not  solicited.  However, 
some  little  relief  was  destined  to  come 
speedily. 

The  barge  was  now  nearing  tlie  shore. 
We  were  getting  into  the  breakers. 
"Pull,  boys,  pull!"  cried  half  a  dozen 
helmsmen,  at  once.  "Now  indeed  is  your 


time, — ^the  roaring  wave  Is  dose  upon 
us, — another  instant,  and  we  shall  all 
be  whelmed  in  the  deep.  Pull  right  I 
P'-Jl  left !  pT'll,  for  the  love  of  Gk>J,  poU  I" 

We  escf.ped.  Jus^  the  curbing  orest 
of  the  heavy  billow  broke  over  the  boat's 
stem,  as  Tam  O'Shanter's  mare  saved  her- 
self from  the  carlin  with  loss  of  her  tail. 

But  it  was  in  theWm  that  I  sat  with 
my  fair  burden ;  and,  as  the  good  sea- 
nymph  would  have  it,  there  was  snfiS- 
oient  brine  thrown  over  me  to  wash  well 
my  soiled  garments.  I  had,  in  fact,  a 
lapful  of  it.  But  I  never  in  my  life  was 
more  in  need  of  a  ducking ;  and  took  it, 
under  the  circumstances,  as  a  special 
favor  of  the  niuad  charged  with  doing 
the  washing  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Safe,  at  length,  from  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  the  perils  of  beauty,  I  set  my 
foot  on  the  Valencian  shore,  a  grateful, 
though  thoroughly  drenched  man.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  planted  my  foot  on  the 
terra  calienU  with  something  analogous 
to  a  shiver.  There  was  no  help  for  me. 
At  least,  there  was  none  on  the  beach, 
where  I  had  to  fight  my  way  through  the 
ranks  of  almost  as  bad  a  set  of  b%gars 
as  those  who  made  the  attack  on  me  at 
the  port  of  Barcelona.  But  this  time,  I 
contended  with  the  desperation  of  a  man 
having  his  lap  full  of  cold  sea-water.  I 
put  the  whole  legion  to  route  with  sim- 
ply my  umbrella ;  and  pitching  into  the 
firet  cart  which  offered  itself,  I  cried  out 
to  the  cochero  to  let  loose  his  leader. 

Vain  attempt  to  hurry  a  native-bom 
Iberian  I  El  que  se  apresura  m  mtiere  ; 
y  el  que  no^  tam  hien.  Besides,  the  road 
which  led  to  tlie  city  was  so  shockingly 
bad,  and  the  cart  in  which  I  was  con- 
veyed thither  so  destitute  of  springs, 
that  to  drive  at  any  other  pace  than  a 
walk,  would  have  been  probable  death 
both  to  horse  and  passenger.  Yet,  the 
stranger  is  told  that  this  is  the  favorite 
summer-promenade  of  the  fashion  of 
Valencia.  Everybody,  then,  goes  to  the 
Grao,  to  bathe  in  the  blue,  now  mud- 
colored,  waters  of  the  sea.  The  ladies 
hold  their  court  in  the  pellucid  waves ; 
and  a  revelry  is  kept  up  in  the  cooling 
element  equal  to  an^  gamboliing  of  the 
ancient  nymphs  and  sea-gods.  But  my 
case  was  different.  My  bath  had  been 
an  involnntaiT  one,  and  had  been  taken 
at  an  altogether  too  low  a  temperature 
to  be  agreeaule.  As  I  sat  in  mv  cart., 
wet  and  dripping,  the  way  seemed  to  me 
anything  but  a  pleasure-cfrive ;  and  as  I 
passed  through  the  gates  of  this  heaven 
of  the  Moors,  my  bones  shook  like  thote 
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of  a  poor  soul  entering  a  polar  purgatory. 
What  happened  to  0»sar,  '^  when  he  was 
in  Spain/'  happened  likewise  to  me. 

•«  'TU  trae  this  fod  did  thake. 

The  Fonda  del  Oid  received  and  re- 
stored me.  No  blazing  fire,  indeed,  wel- 
comed me  to  a  hospitable  hearth;  nor 
any  register  let  in  npon  me  a  drying 
summer  gale.  Bat  a  simple  change  of 
raiment  set  me  np ;  and  a  Spanish  din- 
ner, washed  down  by  a  bottle  of  French 
wine,  made  me  as  brave  as  the  Oid,  and 
twice  as  merry.  I  retired  that  night  as 
good-natured  a  man  as  if  I  had  not  been 
dipped  in  cold  sea-water  in  the  course  of 
the  morning;  and  ky  cheerfully  down 
to  dream  of  the  gorgeous  days  when  the 
Moor  here  held  his  gilded  court,  mid 
flowers  and  fountains,  and  finally  passed 
hence  by  an  easy  transit  to  the  haurit ' 
who  beckoned  to  him  from  the  walls  of 
their  overhanging  heaven.  '*For,"  saith 
tlie  record,  '^  the  Moors  did  locate  their 
Paradise  on  the  Valencian  shore,  which 
was  a  firagment  &llen  from  the  Paradise 
in  the  sky.'' 


xmi. 


THB  HUKRTA  AHD  TIIS  ALAICSDA. 

Globious  dawn  after  showers  I  Now, 
as  I  awoke  for  the  first  time  in  Valencia, 
the  rising  sun  streamed  in  at  my  eastern 
windows^  gilding  whatever  it  touched, 
and  lighting  up  with  the  full  blaze  of  the 
southern  morning,  both  house  and  town. 
On  my  balcony  of  flowers,  the  rose  leaves 
and  tiie  carnation  cups  were  hung  with 
drops  as  wit'i  diamonds.  The  fresh  air 
had  the  sweet  perfume  of  orange  orchards 
and  mountain  violets.  The  firmament 
was  transparent  azure.  It  was  my  wel- 
come to  Valencia  by  the  hourii^  returned 
in  the  chariot  of  the  rising  sun,  from  the 
diHtaut  skies,  whither  they  had  gone  to  a 
revel  on  the  day  <»f  my  arrival. 

Though  not  given  to  steeple-chasing, 
I  went,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  top 
of  the  Oathedral,  to  get  a  view  of  the 
town  }md  surrounding  country.  Imagine 
a  large,  semicircular  plain,  tlie  circumfe- 
rence of  wliich  is  hedged  in  by  moun- 
tains, and  the  diameter  formed  by  the 
sea.  A  radius  drawn  from  the  town  to 
the  mountains  would  be  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  length,  while  the  dis- 
tance to  the  sliore  is  from  two  to  three. 
Valencia,  accordingly,  is  situated  in  an 
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immense  level  garden,  or  huertOy  shel- 
tered on  the  north  and  west  by  a  moun- 
tain range,  and  bavins  a  southeastern 
exposure  to  the  Mediterranean.  This 
whole  huerta  is  irrigated  by  a  network 
of  canals,  which  are  connected  with  the 
upper  springs  and  torrents, — the  work 
of  the  Moors.  Hereby,  every  foot  of 
land  is  supplied  with  abundant  moisture, 
and,  being  acted  upon  by  the  rars  of  an 
almost  tropical  sun,  scarcely  yields  in 
productiveness  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
When  I  saw  the  huerta,  it  being  in  early 
spring,  a  large  proportion  of  that  part  of 
it  lying  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
of  the  town,  was  waving  with  deep  green 
wheat,  about  two  feet  in  height.  No 
fences  divided  the  fields,  but  simplv  rows 
of  mulberry  and  olive  trees,  with  her« 
and  there  a  rose  or  cactus  hedge.  Th* 
straight,  tapering  stems  of  the  {Milm  tree, 
towered  up  out  of  many  isolated  groves, 
and  hung  out  their  tnfted  crowns  over 
the  city  walls.  Villas,  villages  and 
towns,  were  thickly  scattered  over  the 
plain ;  while,  at  the  southern  extremity, 
stretched  out  the  broad  lake  of  Al- 
bufera. 

Nor  was  the  city  itself  less  picturesque. 
The  fiat  roofs,  and  the  movement  on  the 
house-topp,  gave  it  an  Oriental  aspect* 
Its  gilded  domes  and  minarets,  piercing 
with  a  hundred  points  the  sky,  showed 
that  it  had  once  been  the  city  of  the 
Moor,  who  had  left  traces  of  his  taste,  at 
well  as  of  his  blood,  behind  liim.  The 
hum  of  business  was  scarcely  loud  enough 
to  reach  the  cathedral's  top ;  but  chimes 
of  bells,  calling  to  prayer,  rang  sweetly 
out  of  many  a  spire  upon  the  sunny  air. 
The  scene,  comprising  town,  plain,  moun- 
tains, and  the  sea — remains  one  of  the 
pleasantest  of  those  daguerreotyped  on 
my  memory  in  Spain. 

'Soon  after  my  descent,  the  dock  struck 
five, — the  hour  for  going  to  the  Alame- 
da. In  Valencia,  tlje  world  of  fashion 
goes  out  of  town  to  promenade  on  the 
banks  of  the  Turia  every  day  in  the  year, 
between  the  hours  of  five  and  six.  A  tar- 
tana  is  awaiting  at  the  inn  door,  to  take 
you  thither.  Cideed,  there  is  always  one 
waiting  for  you.  Even  after  a  whole 
morning  spent  in  strolling,  you  will  be 
accosted  with  the  question,  If  your 
honor  does  not  wish  for  a  tartanaf  In 
other  countries,  one  is  solicited  to  take  a 
coach  on  going  out  of  his  hotel;  here,: 
when  coming  into  it.  For  the  prome- 
nade to  the  Turia  you  accept  the  tarta- 
na,  for  it  is  not  the  ton  to  go  on  foot. : 
AH  the  gentle  folka  of  Valencia  keep  ear- 
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T^mm  for  the  afttnioon  airing,  and  all 
of  this  partioalar  species. 

Bat  what,  pray,  is  a  tartasa  I  It  is  no 
laore  nor  less  than  a  covered,  two- 
wheeled  cart.  Without  springs,  or  with 
but  apologies  for  them,  with  a  polished 
leather  top,  a  seat  on  either  side,  a  win- 
dow in  front,  and  a  door  behind,  it  is  the 
ardba  of  the  Orientals ;  or,  if  you  will,  an 
omnibus  on  two  wheels,  less  the  side  win- 
dows. No  vehicle  can  well  be  conceived 
of,  more  ngly  or  inconvenient.  Only 
the  two  persons  sitting  by  the  front  win- 
dows have  any  chance  of  seeing  or  being 
•een, — excepting  snch  as  may  be  con* 
tented  to  at  bv  the  door,  and  snrvey  the 
world  from  behind.  Of  the  half-a-dozen 
Mftta,  therefore,  the  two  forward  ones 
ar«  the  places  of  honor.  Here  are 
always  placed  the  prettiest  and  most  pre- 
sentable ladies  of  the  party.  The  plainer 
or  inferior  personsges  occupy  the  places 
next  below ;  and  by  the  door  sit  the  do- 
mestics and  dnennas.  In  this  cart  the 
city  belles  promenade  daily  on  the  Ala- 
meda, and  never  at  any  faster  gait  than 
»walk. 

But  the  Yalencianas,  if  not  fast,  are 
fair.  They  sit  half  hid  behind  their  cart 
windows,  and  half  concealed  in  their 
dark  mantillas;  but  they  never  fail  of 
recognizing  all  their  acquaintances,  or  of 
showing  themselves  to  all  their  admirers. 
Erom  their  convenient  ambush,  they  let 
fly  their  tiny,  but  fatal  shafts,  right  and 
lelt.  Their  eyes  are  reckoned  among 
the  most  dangerous  in  all  the  Spains. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  fit  portals  of  Love, 
whence  winged  messengers  fly  out,  bear- 
ing invisible  torches  to  inflame  men^s 
hearts.  In  the  terra  ealiente^  hearts 
bnm  like  stubble  in  the  fields.  Before  a 
man^s  span  of  life  has  half  run  out,  his 
left  breast  is  like  an  exhausted  crater — a 
mere  receptacle  for  ashes.  Nor  even 
then — at  least,  if  he  comes  to  the  Ala- 
meda— will  the  lovely  cease  from  trou- 
bling him.  They  will  inflame  his  very 
ehiders.  Kindled  by  a  spark  from  their 
vestal  orbs,  the  merest  ash-heap  of  a 
bosom  glows  like  a  furnace.  Nor  is 
there  any  relief  in  sighing;  it  only  blows 
the  fire.  As  for  tears,  they  cannot  be 
shed  in  Spain — they  are  so  hot,  they 
pass  off  in  vapors  ere  they  get  half  the 
length  of  your  nose.  The  only  effectual 
remedy  I  ever  heard  of,  is  to  run  the 
eountrv,  and  even  that  will  sometimes 
ftiL 

Ae  I  was  saying,  the  Alameda  lies  on 
iba  banks  of  the  Turia.  In  the  narrow 
of  the  town — aa  dosely  packed 


as  it  was  in  the  daya  of  the  Voora,  and 
now  containing  upwards  of  a  hundred 
thoufiand  inhabitants — there  would  be 
no  room  for  the  promenade.  Hence  the 
necessity  fbr  the  tartanas,  to  take  you 
through  the  unpaved  streets,  out  of  the 
gate  of  la  Gloneta,  and  over  the  bridge 
del  Mar,  to  the  pleasant  river-bank. 
Here,  within  sight  of  the  picturesque 
towers  of  Valencia's  walls  of  tap! a,  you 
pass  up  and  down  the  long  avenues,  in 
one  of  a  hundred  carriages.  The  wil- 
low's graceful  tresses  droop  by  the  way- 
side ;  the  tall  pine  spreads  over  head  its 
deep  green  foliage;  the  silver  poplars 
uncurl  their  leaves  among  the  earliesitof 
the  spring;  the  bamboo  shoots  up  ita 
slender  form ;  and  the  palm,  bearing  on 
its  head  the  glory  of  a  hundred  seasonsi 
towers  high  above  all. 
,  Or,  leaving  your  carriage,  yon  walk 
throuffh  the  beautifbl  grounas  and  gar- 
dens, between  rose  and  lemon  hedges, 
beneath  the  fruit  and  flowers  of  the 
orange  trees,  mid  beds  of  pinks  and  pop- 
pies, mid  geraniums,  cactases,  and 
honeysuckles.  Here,  with  the  setting 
sun  pouring  its  glowing  rays  into  bower 
and  arbor,  gilding  the  city  domes,  turn- 
ing the  mountain  tops  to  purple,  and  the 
sea  to  gold, — how  fair  the  scene  of  the 
Yalencian  promenade  I  A  walk  in  this 
sylvan  retreat,  is  very  different  from 
going  down  Broadway  a-shopping. 

As  to  tliis  New  York  alameda,  it  has 
now  become  to  such  a  degree  a 
thoroughfare  for  business,  that  the  most 
graceful  lady  cannot  pass  fdong  it  without 
having  the  air  of  walking  for  a  bargun. 
With  one  eye  on  the  beaux,  she  haa  the 
other  on  the  shop  windows.  She  is  evi- 
dently bent  on  spending  her  pin-money. 
Her  pockets  are  full  of  ribbons ;  and  her 
boddice  is  stuffed — for  aught  yon  know 
— with  unpaid  shop-keeper's  bills.  If 
she  passes  you  without  notice,  do  not 
deem  it  a  slight, — she  is  thinking  of  a 
purchase  of  laces.  If  the  smile  of  her 
greeting  wear  not  its  customary  sweet- 
ness— ten  to  one  'tis  not  because  you 
have  not  called  to  pay  your  respects 
within  the  last  fortnight,  but  merely  be- 
cause a  silk  she  had  set  her  heart  upon 
has  been  sold  to  another.  A  lady's  &ce 
in  Broadway  is  no  certain  index  to  the 
state  of  her  affections,  but  is  always  lia* 
ble  to  change  its  expression  with  the 
flactuations  of  the  markets. 

But  the  Yalenoian  alameda  haa  noth« 
ing  of  the  market-pUioe  abi>ut  it,  save  ita 
greetings.  The  news  of  the  day  is  told, 
the  pleasures  of  the  evening  are  agreed 
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upon.  Here  is  society  witliout  ceremony, 
and  entertainment  without  expense. 
Within  a  few  minotes'  drive,  there  is  a 
pleasant  change  of  air.  The  town  is  left 
behind,  with  its  cares  and  oonfinement; 
and  the  country  receives  you  to  groves 
and  gardens.  Beautiful  Alameda  I  would 
that  siiiiihu*  retreats  could  be  planted 
in  the  neighborhood  of  our  American 
towns,  where  a  lady  might  tnke  her 
daily  airing  without  being  covered  with 
the  dust  of  the  streets,  or  having  her 
sweet  face  doaded  with  cares  financial. 
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OOaS'VIOHTIHO  AKD  PIdBbW  8H001tH«K 

In  Valencia,  it  is  eomme  U  faut  to  fo 
to  the  cock-pit  This  is  a  handsome  lit- 
tle theatre  on  the  bariks  of  the  Tuna, 
where,  on  two  days  in  the  week,  parti- 
cularly if  they  happen  to  be  saints'  days, 
tlie  stranger  may  be  entertained  or  dis- 
gusted with  tills  very  Spanish  amuse- 
ment. Oock-fighting  here  is  second  only 
to  btill-fighting,  to  which  nil  things  are 
second.  It  makes  the  blood  run ;  and 
your  Iberian  is  a  lover  of  it,  even  though 
it  be  chicken's  blood. 

Attached  to  the  theatre  is  a  large  pen- 
nery,  where  clipped  roosters  are  kept  to 
fight  affainst  each  other,  and  all  comers. 
Tlie  Jonn  Bulls  are  esteemed  the  most 
pugnacious ;  being  fed  on  roast  beef  and 
plum  pudding,  probably.  There  being 
no  Yankees  m  the  roost,  the  Britisher 
is  warranted  to  lick  any  cocks,  Ohristaan 
or  Infidel,  that  may  presume  to  crow  at 
him.  He  is  understood  to  beat  the  Gal- 
lic cocks,  out  and  out,  except  it  be  in  crow- 
ing. His  own  neck  he  rarely  deigns  to  use 
for  this  purpose  on  more  than  two  occa- 
sions,— first,  when  he  goes  into  the  ring, 
and  last,  when,  having  struck  his  anta- 
gonist the  fatal  blow,  he  goes  out  of  it. 

The  process  of  cock-fighting  being  a 
feat  at  arms  which  has  delighted  every 
boy  who  has  ever  seen  a  barn-yard, 
needs  no  description.  Tlie  only  oiffer- 
ence  is,  that  what  at  the  farm-house  is 
done  according  to  nature,  is  done  in  the 
pit  on  scientific  principles,  and  after  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  books.  The 
chamj)ions  must  be  duly  and  shockingly 
clipped.  Particulariy,  their  tail  feathers 
roust  be  cut  off  short.  All  their  beautifhl 
plumage  must  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of 
Mar?*,  before  they  are  deemed  worthy  to 
fight  hi4  battles.  They  are  not  even  al- 
lowed combs,  crowns,  or  top-knots.   The 


wretched  plight  they  have  been  rednoect 
to  before  entering  the  arena,  takes  awaj 
well-nigh  all  the  heholder^s  pity  for  them. 
Such  hideous-looking  brutes  might  fight 
till  doomsday ;  and  all  Spanish  eyes,  at 
least,  wouM  retain  their  constitutional 
dryne-«.  Siiould  the  contest  last  so  hmg 
as  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  or  more,  there 
will  be  so  much  the  more  time  for  bet- 
ting ;  and  at  the  end  of  it  the  duraa  will  be 
tossed  across  the  pit,  from  loser  to  win- 
ner, as  ti  lick  and  fast  as  hailstones.  There 
are  judges  pres<'nl,  sitting  in  seats  of 
authority,  to  decide  all  nice  points.  Bat 
the  well-practised  eyes  of  the  audience 
rarely  make  a  mistake,  and  qnicklv  de- 
tect any  attempt  at  foul  play.  All  ie 
done  decently  and  in  order.  The  birds 
are  either  killed  outright,  or  are  with- 
drawn when  disabled.  In  a  drawn  game 
they  are  parted;  and  they  are  hooted  out 
of  Uie  pit  when  they  ded  ne  taking  part 
in  the  performances.  This,  however, 
rarely  happens.  For  cocks  in  Spain  are 
always  as  mad  as  March  hares.  They 
will  fight,  and  crow,  as  long  as  they  can 
stand',  and  often  much  longer  than  they 
can  see.  Poor  things  I  their  little  lira 
was  not  given  them  to  be  thus  sported 
away;  they  were  made  to  have  their 
heads  cut  off  at  a  single  blow.  But  Uia 
partly  their  own  fault — ^if  they  will  keep 
8uch*dreadful  tempers! 

Whoever  may  not  fancy  goin^  to  the 
cockfight,  may  go  down  to  the  dip  of  the 
Trria,  to  witness  tlie  pigeon-shooting. 
^Tis  more  humane,  and  is  done  in  no 
theatre^s  walls,  but  in  the  open  face  of 
day.  Of  a  holiday  afternoon,  all  the 
world  is  there,  looking  on.  The  river'a 
bed  is  dry  and  grassy ;  for  it  is  only  at  a 
season  of  unusual  rains,  that  the  slender 
mountain  torrent  rises  sufficiently  high 
to  fill  its  banks.  Here,  below  the  bridge 
d^l  Mar^  is  a  broad,  open  space,  wdl 
suited  to  the  game  of  el  tiro  d§  la$  po- 
lomoM. 

The  birds  are  thrown  up  into  the  elr 
by  their  owner,  and  whoever  has  a  gun 
and  pesetas  may  have  a  shot  at  them. 
The  pers(m  who  has  the  privilege  of  firing 
first,  and  has  the  advantage  of  a  positioa 
nearest  the  thrower,  pays  a  foe  of  a.  pe^e- 
ta,  provided  his  shot  proven  a  successful 
one.  In  that  case,  he  is  also  entitled  to 
the  pigeon.  If  he  misses  his  mark,  he 
pays  nothing  and  gets  nothing.  There- 
upon, as  many  persons  as  choose  to  give 
a  couple  of  reals  for  the  privilege  of  a 
shot,  may  fire  as  fast  as  they  like,  until 
the  poor  bird  either  falls  or  gets  away. 
If  killed,  it   belongs  to  the  8aooeet»inl 
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marksman,  and  is  brought  in  by  small 
boys,  luded  by  dogs,  whose  sliare  of  the 
i^rt  is  by  no  means  the  least.  As  half- 
Mozen  gnns  may  be  let  off  the  same 
moment,  there  is  a  j'ndge  present  to  de- 
cide all  disputed  claims  among  the  sports- 
men. His  interference,  however,  is 
rarely  necessary ;  for  the  boys,  and  even 
tiie  dogs,  seem  always  to  know,  as  if  by 
Instinct,  to  which  one  of  the  gnns  belongs 
tlie  honor  of  the  victory,  and  the  prize. 
Host  birds  which  get  off  out  of  the  range 
oi  the  gnns  in  the  bed  of  the  river,  are 
fHX>nght  down  by  the  peasants,  who  lie  in 
wait  nnder  the  neighboring  trees,  for 
diance  shots,  and  who  are  allowed  to  fire 
at  any  fugitive  coming  within  their 
Bmits.  Occasionally,  a  fortunate  pigeon 
eoars  high  in  the  air,  above  the  reach  of 
an  missiles,  and,  after  describing  a  few 
circles  in  mid-heaven,  shapes  its  course  to 
ItB  well-remembered  home,  on  some 
bonae-top  in  the  dty.    Tis  so  much  clear 


gain  to  the  owner,  besides  a  life  saved  to 
thepoor  bird. 

This  game  of  pigeon-shooting  is  a  favo- 
rite diversion  with  the  Valencians.  The 
marksmen  vie  with  each  other  in  show- 
ing tlieir  skill,  and  the  best  shot  carries 
off  a  load  of  popular  honors,  besides  birds 
enough  to  make  a  stew-pie.  A  holiday, 
at  the  same  time,  is  made  for  hundreds, 
and  even  thousands,  of  spectators,  who 
cover  the  river-bed,  the  quays,  and  the 
bridges. 

So  idle,  so  easily  amused,  are  the 
dwellers  on  these  happy  shores.  With 
trifling  toil,  the  earth  yields  them  it^  in- 
crease. Their  wants  are  few  and  simple. 
Tiiey  think  not  of  the  morrow.  Grant 
them,  then,  but  an  occasional  pigeon- 
shooting  or  a  bull-fight,  a  prooestiion  of 
priests',  or  a  parade  of  soldiers,  the  sight  of 
a  prince,  or  even  of  an  elephant  and  mon- 
keys, and  their  happy,  heedless  beartSi 
will  want  no  more  to  render  life  a  perpe- 
tual merry-making. 


AMERICAN     DESPOTISMS. 


'flTE  remember,  in  crossing  the  British 
▼▼  Channel  once,  that  we  had  taken 
wfth  us  an  odd  number  of  Punchy  to 
while  away  the  tediousness  of  the  passage. 
Ob  landing  at  Boulogne,  it  was  crammed 
into  a  side  pocket,  for  safety,  but  the 
gendarme,  who  inspected  travellers^ 
Igggage,  seeing  the  paper,  tore  it  into  a 
thousand  pieces  before  our  face,  lookine 
as  fierce  as  a  pandoor  all  the  time,  and 
repeating,  ^^  II  e$t  dtfendu^  monsieur  !  it 
is  forbidden!^*  It  seems  that  Punch  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  a  small 
man  with  a  big  nose,  which  Louis  Napo- 
leon took  for  himself—- this  was  before  he 
and  Victoria  shook  hands  and  kissed— 
and  he  avenged  the  indignity  by  exclud- 
ing Punch  from  the  republic.  Subse- 
ouently,  on  entering  Vienna,  we  had  a 
tdmdon  Morning  Chronicle  sequestered 
in  the  same  manner  because  it  contained 
aome  account  of  the  progress  of  Kossuth 
in  the  United  States;  and  a  friend  of 
oars,  not  hme  after,  crossing  the  Po,  from 
Austrian  It  my  into  the  Estates  of  the 
Church,  had  his  Bible  taken  away, 
though  copies  of  Voltaire^s  Oandide,  ana 
Byron^s  Don  Juan,  were  left  untouched 
in  his  carpet-bag. 

These  were  specimens  of  European 
despotism,  and  we  thanked  Gk>d  that  no 


such  petty  interferences  with  the  riehta 
of  men  were  permitted  in  our  own  dear 
native  land  beyond  the  sea.  A  man,  wa 
said  to  ourselves  proudly,  may  read  what 
he  pleases  there,  never  saying,  '*  by  your 
leave,"  to  any  emperor,  priest,  or  catch- 
poll of  them  all.  The  press  is  free, 
opinion  is  free,  locomotion  is  free ;  and 
the  wayfarer,  though  a  stranger,  may 
think  his  own  thoughts,  say  his  own  say, 
and  be  happy,  or  miserable,  as  he  likes, 
without  let  or  molestation  from  his 
neighbors,  or  the  government.  Hail 
Columbia  I  we  exclaimed,  in  a  fit  of  pa- 
triotic enthusiasm;  home  of  the  exile, 
asylum  of  the  oppressed,  refuge  of  the 
gn^red  and  persecuted,  etc.,  etr.,  eta 
''*'  Where  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  at 
length,  throws  its  last  fetters  off;"  where 
a  boundless  field  is  open  for  every  seed 
of  truth  to  germinate ;  where  an  unlimi- 
ted career  is  proffered  to  the  excursit>n8 
of  the  mind ;  where  no  t^Taiit,  no  creed, 
no  church  lays  its  heavy  interdict  upon 
the  growth  of  humsn  thought!  Hail, 
thou  latest  bom  of  Time ;  mighty  in  thy 
youth;  chainless and  unchained;  ^^gleam- 
mg  in  the  blaze  of  sunrise  when  earth  is 
wrapped  in  gloom."  Oh,  mayest  thou 
long  be  proud  and  worthy  of  thy  glori- 
ous dower! 
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Bat  calmer  reflection  tanght  ns  to 
inquire,  after  a  lime,  whether  oar  pa- 
triotism, taking  the  bit  in  its  month,  was 
not  running  away  with  our  reason.  Is 
it  true  that  there  is  no  despotism  in 
America?  Have  we  no  aathorides, 
which  take  the  control  of  opinion,  and 
assume  to  be  infallible?  Are  there  no 
institutions,  no  tribunals,  no  self-consti- 
tuted judges,  which  impose  injurious  re- 
straints upon  the  freedom  of  thought? 
Have  we  extinguished  the  spirit  and 
habit  of  persecution  along  with  its  out- 
ward symbols,  the  rack,  the  stake,  the 
dungeon,  and  the  pris<m-house  ?  We 
answered  ourselves  in  this  wise:  We  do 
nor,  it  must  be  confessed,  resort  to  the 
same  compulsory  methods  against  the 
human  understandings,  as  obtained  in 
former  ages,  and  stifi  obtains  in  some 
countries.  We  do  not  stretch  the  limbs 
of  men  on  instruments  of  torture,  be- 
cause they  refuse  to  conform  to  this  or 
that  standard  in  respect  to  the  most  in- 
comprehensible dogmas, — we  do  not  pil- 
lory our  poor  De  Foes,  for  the  political 
crime  of  writing  candidly  on  public  af- 
faire, nor  imprison  our  humble  Banyans 
for  proclaiming  the  gospel  in  the  streets; 
we  do  not  bury  our  statesmen  under  the 
sea  as  they  do  in  Napl&<4, — ^we  do  not 
banish  our  most  illustrious  artists  and 
poets,  because  they  are  liberals,  to  the 
wild  swamps  of  Cayenne,  as  they  do  in 
France, — all  this  must  be  confessed,  and 
it  must  be  confessed,  too,  that  these  are 
noble  advantages  to  have  achieved  over 
the  spirit  of  intolerance.  We  cannot 
too  highly  estimate  their  worth  and 
glory.  Tiiev  are  priceless  victories  won 
fh>m  the  old  empire  of  darkness  and  in- 
tolerance. Tiiey  lift  us  into  a  security 
and  elevation  which  baffles  for  ever  the 
malice  of  a  whole  infernal  brood  of  ser- 
pents, who  may  now  hiss  about  the  rock 
of  our  retreat,  but  cannot  sting  us  to 
denth.  Their  fangs  are  extracted,  and  the 
poison-bags,  with  which  their  malignant 
heads  are  still  sometimes  swollen,  serve 
only  to  inflict  themselves  when  they 
distend  with  a  dis^armed  and  impotent 
rage. 

Yet,  if  the  advanced  civilization  of  our 
oge  and  country  rejects  the  grosser  ap- 
plications of  force  by  which  opinion  was 
wont  to  be  controlled,  there  are  others, 
it  seems  to  us,  whicli  are  not  entirely 
di<ci»n tinned.  A  less  barbarous,  a  more 
refined  tyranny  is  still  compatible  with 
the  general  sense  of  prof)riety  and  jus- 
tice. Tliere  are  chdns  which  men  forge 
for  their  fellows,  which  fret  and  cut  their 
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souls,  if  they  do  not  canker  their  bodiei. 
There  are  inquisitions  of  obloquy  and 
hatred  which  succeed  to  the  inqaisitions 
of  the  faggot  and  flame.  There  is  a 
moral  Coventry  almost  as  humiliating 
and  oppressive  as  the  stern  solitude  of 
the  dungeon.  The  spirit  of  bigotry  may 
survive  the  destruction  of  its  carnei 
weapons;  despotism  may  retain  its  in- 
stincts, and  give  vigorous  signs  of  viti^ 
lity,  long  after  the  sword  shall  hav« 
been  wrenched  from  its  grasp ;  and  th6 
fires  will  burn  in  the  eyes  of  bigotry 
when  they  have  alreadv  ceased  to  boni 
upon  its  altars.  For  what  is  the  essea- 
tial  and  distinctive  characteristic  of  des- 
potism? Hot  its  outward  instrnmentR| 
— ^its  Ba8tiles,*its  gibbets,  its  bayonets, 
its  knouts,  and  its  thumb-screws^ — 
but  its  animating  purpose.  It  is  the  dit- 
positi(m  to  suppress  the  free  formation 
and  pablication  of  opinion,  by  other 
means  than  those  by  which  the  mind  is 
logically  moved, — by  other  influences 
than  motives  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing, the  reason,  and  the  better  &dU 
ings  of  the  heart.  Wherever  a  man^s 
bread  is  taken  away  because  he  votes 
with  this  party  or  that,  wherever  he  is 
denounced  to  public  odium  because  of  tho 
heterodoxy  of  his  honest  sentiments, 
wherever  moral  turpitude  is  imputed 
to  him  on  account  of  his  speculative 
errors,  wherever  he  is  in  terror  of  the 
mob  on  any  account — ^wherever  the  in- 
veteracy of  public  prejudice  compels  him 
to  remain  silent  altogether,  or  to  live  A 
life  of  perpetual  hypocrisy,  wherever 
his  sincere  conviction  can  not  be  dis- 
closed and  promulged  for  fear  of  personal 
discomfiture  and  annoyance,  wherever 
even  a  limit  is  fixed  to  the  progress  of 
research,  there  despotism  flourishes,  with 
more  or  less  strength, — and  only  needs 
the  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  be 
nureed  into  ninscular  violence  and  fury. 
Now,  as  we  have  said,  it  seems  to  us 
that,  tried  by  this  te^r,  we  have  despot- 
isms in  the  United  States,  just  as  they 
have  elsewhere,  and,  that  with  all  oar 
advances  in  liberality  of  which  we  justly 
boast,  we  come  short  in  practice  of  tlia 
brilliant  id."^  of  our  institutions.  We 
have  not  attained  to  a  genuine  and  uni- 
versal lil)erty,— fwe  will  not  say  told" 
ranee^  because  that  wiird  is  borrowed 
from  an  age  when  freedom  was  sup|)Osed 
to  be  a  boon  and  not  a  right,) — and  we 
£Eiil  not  in  one  or  two,  but  in  many  res- 
pects. In  the  Church,  in  the  State,  in 
tlie  popular  auditorium,  and  in  the  more 
private  relations  of  society,  we  surround 
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onrselves  with  needless  barrierR,  we 
build  walls  of  separation  between  our- 
pelves  and  the  great  realms  (»f  inrelli- 
cenoe  yet  nnexplored,  and  we  [)aralyze 
inbse  intellectual  energies  witich  are 
onr  only  instruments  for  exploiing  them, 
tlie  only  tools  for  working  the  golden 
mines  of  truth. 

In  tho  first  place,  we  cannot  bnt  con- 
tader  a  large  number  of  our  ecclesiastical 
oi^nizations  as  so  many  restraints  upon 
tlie  fi-eedotn  of  tlie  mind.  Founded  upon 
creeds  whicli  admit  of  no  possibility  of 
trnth  beyond  their  own  formulas,  they 
discourage  inquiry  in  the  largest  and 
most  important  domains  of  thought.  We 
agree  with  Kant,  the  great  Qerman  philo- 
ftopher,  who,  in  one  of  hi*  valuable  minor 
writings,  discussing  the  questi(m  whether 
imy  association  is  justified  in  binding 
ttiielf  to  certain  immutable  articles  of 
f^th,  in  order  to  exercise  a  perpetual 
and  supreme  guardianship  over  its  mem- 
bers, and  indirectly  through  them  over 
the  people,  contends  that  a  compact  of 
this  kind,  entered  into,  not  as  a  simple 
bond  of  union  for  the  interchange  of 
oommon  sentiments,  but  with  a  view  to 
conclude  the  human  race  from  further 
enlightenment,  is  a  crime  against  hu- 
manity, whose  highest  destination  oon- 
mgts  emphatically  in  intellectual  pro- 
gress. "A  combination,"  says  he,  "to 
maintain  an  unalterable  religions  system, 
which  no  man  is  permitted  to  call  in 
doubt,  would,  even  for  the  term  of  one 
man*8  life,  be  wholly  intolerable.  It 
would  be,  as  it  were,  to  blot  out  one 
generation  in  the  progress  of  the  human 
^>ecies  towards  a  better  condition;  to 
render  it  barren  and  hence  noxious  to 
posterity."  This  conduct,  in  the  reli- 
fdons  world,  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
Bon  that  our  knowledge  of  divine  things 
cannot  advance  like  our  knowledge  of 
natural  things :  that  the  first  investiga- 
tors of  the  Scriptures  exhausted  their 
contents,  and  that  nothing  is  left  for 
those  that  come  after  them,  but,  as 
Johnson  says  of  the  followers  of  Shakes- 
peare, to  new-name  tlieir  characters  and 
.repeat  their  phrases.  But  does  this 
Tiew  do  Justice  to  the  p'»cred  word? 
Granting  tliat  its  leading  principles  may 
be  easily  discerned, — a  tiling  difficult  to 
mnt  in  the  face  of  two  hundred  con- 
flicting sects,  each  of  which  finds  its 
support  and  nutriment  in  the  same 
Da^es ;  for,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  is 
fond  of  quoting. 


••This  ii  the  book  wbert  MAh  hto  daffna  Mokt, 
And  thif  tho  book  where  each  his  doffma  Bods,*** 

— we  must  still  suppose,  that  a  revelation 
from  the  Infinite  will  contain   infinite 
resources  of  truth.    Neither  its  alleged 
origin,  which  is  from  the  perfect  Gk>d, 
nor  its  alleged  destiny,  which  is  the  final 
redemption  of  mankind  from  error,  will 
allow  us  for  a  moment  to  treat  it  as 
an  ordinary  measage,  soon  told  and  as 
speedily  comprehended.     It  must  con- 
ceal inexhaustible  riches,  or  not  be  what 
it  purports ;  whUe  to  suppose  it  to  be 
what  it  purports,  and  yet  to  attempt  to 
inclose  its  treasures  in  the  frail  and 
rickety  caskets  of  words  which  men 
devise,  is  an  enterprise  for  pouring  the 
ocean  into  a  quart-pot,  or  £»*  bottling 
the  air  of  the  whole  heavens  in  one's 
private  cellar.    Nor  is  the  attempt  less 
pemicioup  than  it  is  absurd :  for  it  erects 
each  little   consistory  into  a  separate 
popedom,  issuing  its   in&Uible  decrees 
and  denouncing   its  interdicts  with  all 
the  arrogance  of  its  Roman  prototype. 
As  an  inevitable  consequence,  two  things 
result  justly,  that  the  supreme  control 
of  the  religious   sentiment  of  nations 
Ms  into  the  hands  of  the  priesthood, 
who  are  conservative  by  position  and 
training, — and,  secondly,  that  the  ener- 
gies of  the  churches  are  absorbed  in  con- 
troversy or  sectarian  propagation,  at  the 
expense  of  a  free  and  earnest  inquiry 
after  new  truth,  and  the  culture  of  ge- 
nial hopeful  feelings.    The  history  of  our 
American  sectS)  for  instance,  is  an  almost 
unbroken  record  of  fierce  and  bigoted 
disputes.    New  England  has  been  a  kind 
of  theological  Golgotha,  and  the  fields 
are  covered  with  battered  skulls.    The 
clergy  have  been  the  ruling  powers,  too, 
not  only  there  but  everywhere;  and  the 
people  have  dared  to  laugh  onlv  with 
the  consent  of  the  deacons.      We  are 
aware  that  this  aspect  of  things  has  ma- 
terially changed  of  late  years;  we  know, 
also,   what  inappreciable    services  the 
churches  have   otherwise  rendered  to 
society ;  but  we  must  not  fc*rget,  in  tlie 
midst  of  our  ready  gratitude  for  Uiese, 
how  many  of  them  by  means  of  their 
creeds,  and  the  terrors  of  their  excom- 
munications, as  well  as  the  power  of 
their  social  influences,— still  hang  as  an 
incubus  up<m  the  minds  and  consciences 
of  their  adherents.      Nor  upon   them 
alone,  but  many  others — even  tliose  who 
do  not  professedly  wear   their  colors. 
They  too  often  terrify  the  ardent  refor- 
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mer,  whose  briirht  liepea  they  olianga 
by  th«  mdfnc  of  fear  into  dread  spectres; 
tliey  too  often  arrest  the  uplifted  arm  of 
science  when  it  would  strike  from  the 
rook  or  open  out  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  some  precious  fountain  of  use; — 
and  they  too  often  array  tliemselves  on 
the  side  of  effete  traditions  and  mouldy 
abuses,  when  they  slionld  be  pressing 
forward  ander  the  ever-livinff  inspira- 
tions oi  hope  and  f^-eedom.  It  is  said 
that  Justinian,  when  he  had  completed 
the  compilation  of  his  Institutes,  issued 
ft  decree  that  no  comment  should  be 
written  upon  them,  which  aimed  at 
more  than  a  sketch  of  their  contents  or 
a  transcription  of  their  titles; — well,  the 
sects  are  apt  to  copy  this  imperial  and 
arbitrary  example, — they  impose  on 
others,  as  exclusively  right  and  authorita- 
tive, their  own  slender  selections  out  of 
the  vast  complexity  of  truths,  the  few 
pearls  they  have  fished  out  of  the  mea- 
sureless sea,  fancying  that  they  have 
banished  error,  when  they  have  only  ex- 
tinguished the  independence  of  thought 
Indeed,  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  ap- 

Eropriating  tlie  figure  of  Mirabeau,  where 
e  compares  truth  to  the  statue  of  Isis 
covered  by  many  veils,  that  they  teach 
their  followers  to  lift  a  siuffle  one, 
whilst  they  fling  their  clubs  anil  battle- 
axes  at  the  heads  of  all  who  would  re- 
move the  others.  ^^  Proeul^  oh  /  proeul^ 
e$ti  PrqfaniP^  rings  the  chorus,  and  the 
poor  audacious  ^  infideP — as  every  dis- 
sentient is  sure  to  be  called, — Is  handed 
over  to  an  everlasting  contempt.  Now, 
what  chance  truth  has  in  such  a  hubbub 
it  is  needless  to  say. 

We  recognize,  secondly,  an  oppressire 
exercise  of  despotic  power,  in  the  conduct 
of  p)litical  parties,  ooth  in  respect  to  Uie 
violence,  and  bittomess  of  their  hatreds, 
and  the  relentless  proscriptions  which 
crown  their  victories.  The  former  is, 
perhaps,  not  to  be  avoided  in  the  present 
imperifect  state  of  enlightenment,  and 
Christianity;  but  the  second  is  wholly 
indefensible  anywhere,  and  especially  in 
a  republican  society.  The  primary,  essen- 
tial, distinctive  right  of  man,  in  a  free 
state,  which  rests  upon  popular  choice,  is 
the  right  of  election,  and  to  assail  that 
right,  by  direct  or  indirect  means,  by 
force  of  arms,  or  the  abstraction  of  one's 
subsistence,  is  treason  agunst  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  democracy — l^  ma- 
jesU  d<me  to  the  people.  Yet,  every 
one  of  our  political  parties  justify  them- 
selves in  a  wholesale  political  slaughter 
of  their  opponents,  whenever  they  como 


into  power.  There  are  tribes  in  Afriefti 
which  sacrifice  a  hundred  or  two  of  men 
every  time  a  new  prince  ascends  the 
throne;  but  then  they  confine  the  im- 
molation t«)  the  leaders  only  of  their  ene- 
mies; our  whigs  and  democrats,  less 
discriminating  than  the  Africans,  on  the 
occasion  of  their  advent  to  power, 
butoher  all  the  opposing  chiefs,  and  all 
the  subordinato  functionaries,  down  te 
the  drill-sergeant  or  the  sutler.  Like 
William  the  Norman,  when  he  conquered 
England,  they  di.^-tribute  all  the  land^ 
and  messuages  of  the  vanquished,  to  their 
own  set.  A  regular  Domesday -book  ia 
opened,  and  the  fiefs  and  holdings  are 
parcelled  out  with  a  coolness  of  effrontery, 
which  almost  persuades  us  that  the  per- 
petrators of  the  outrage  are  nnconsciouB 
of  its  monstrous  meanness.  It  is  an  in- 
justice which,  however,  works  the  usual 
effects  of  despotism.  It  degrades  the  chft^ 
racter  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  it ;  redno- 
ing  political  life  into  tlie  sheerest  scramble 
for  spoils,  and  bringing  the  suspicion  of 
mercenariness  upon  every  man  who  takea 
office.  In  either  aspect,  the  practice  is 
signally  disastrous.  By  debasing  the 
standard  of  official  eligibility,  it  places  in 
high  position  men  of  corrupting  and  per- 
nicious example,  and  by  relaxitig  the 
tone  of  public  cx)ntroversy,  it  saps  and 
undermines  the  private  integrity  of  the 
people.  No  service  which  government 
renders  to  society  is  more  important 
than  its  influence  in  preserving  a  sense  oi 
the  general  good  as  superior  to  indivi- 
dual interests.  Indeed,  this  may  be  re* 
garded  as  one  of  its  finest  ftinctions — the 
education  of  the  masses,  into  a  percep- 
tion of  the  supremacy  of  the  general 
over  particular  ends.  Our  natural  im- 
pulses, our  family  ties,  our  necessities  of 
business,  tend  perpetoaliy  towards  the 
development  of  a  selfish  egotism,  which 
our  participation  in  public  affairs  tends 
as  perpetually  to  counteract.  But,  if 
that  participation,  instead  of  being  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  is  converted  into  an  intense 
struggle  for  the  accomplishment  of  indi- 
vidual purposes,  we  lose  one  of  the  most 
salutary  restraints,  one  of  the  noblest  in- 
spirations of  the  civilised  state.  We  r^ 
solve  society  into  what  Hobbs  contended 
was  its  original  condition — a  state  of 
war.  We  confirm  tlie  multitude  In  tiieir 
narrow  and  low  ambitions;  and  we 
restrict  their  actions  to  tlie  petty  circle 
of  their  own  private  and  individual  con- 
cerns. Again  ;  the  examples  of  really 
great  stetesmen  are  among  the  most  pre- 
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doQS  and  indestraotible  ioheritanoes  of 
anntion.  No  matter  how  gre^it  their 
•ervices  in  averting  dangers  from  the 
oommon  wealth,  or  in  achieving  ad  van* 
tage8  for  it,  by  the  direct  exercise  of 
their  fHcnlties,  these  cannot  be  compared 
witli  their  indirect  utility,  in  presenting 
to  the  people  a  high,  manly,  dignified, 
and  heroic  ideal  of  devotion  to  the  pub- 
lic weal.  Their  life-long  abnegation  of 
self;  their  cautious  wisdom ;  their  mode- 
ration of  temper ;  the  spectacle  of  their 
constant  preference  of  a  broad  and  ulti- 
mate gooQ  to  local  expedients  and  tem- 
poral triumphs,  habituate  the  general 
mind  to  the  contemplation  of  lofty  ends, 
and  models  of  excellence  in  conduct. 
Thus,  the  characters  of  Washington,  of 
Franklin,  of  Marshall,  of  Madison,  etc., 
are  infinitely  more  valuable  to  us  Ameri- 
cans than  the  immediate  effects  of  any 
battles  they  may  have  won  in  the  field,  or 
the  forum,  because  they  have  filled  our 
histories  with  pictures  of  a  disinterested 
virtne.  But  are  such  characters  possible 
in  public  life,  when  that  life  is  no  longer 
ac<m:est  of  great  minds  for  great  ends, 
but  a  pot-house  squabble — when  the  des- 
potism of  party  machinery  excludes  from 
public  service  every  man  who  is  not 
sufficiently  base  to  stoop  to  its  arts,  and 
to  roll  in  its  ordure  f  Do  we  not,  by  our 
party  intolerance,  by  the  proscriptions 
which  tread  upon  the  heels  of  every  suc- 
cess, rob  the  community  of  a  twofold 
guaranty  of  its  progress,  of  the  services 
of  its  best  men,  and  of  a  high  moral  tone 
of  public  sentiment  f 

But  this  leads  us  to  the  third  species 
of  despotism  which  we  think  it  impor- 
tant to  note,  and  which,  instigated  by 
the  bad  examples  of  both  church  and 
state,  may  be  aescribed  as  that  of  popu- 
lar opinion.  We  do  not  agree  with 
those  foreign  writers  who  represent  the 
tyranny  of  the  mmority  in  tliis  country 
as  obsolutely  terrinc:  they  have  exagge- 
rated its  effects ;  but  their  criticisms  are 
not  without  a  tincture  of  truth.  Com- 
pared with  the  older  nations,  there  is  a 
larger  free<lom  of  opinion,  on  most  sub- 
jects, in  this  country,  than  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe, — ^but,  compared  with 
our  own  stbudards,  or  the  ideals  of  our 
institutions,  we  are  on  manifold  sub- 
jects lamentably  deficient.  It  is  natural 
in  a  society  whose  stability  depends  as 
much  upon  opinion  as  upon  law,  and 
more  upon  opinion  than  force,  that 
opinion,  like  other  powers,  should  occa- 
uonally  play  the  despot;  but  wliat  we 
complain  of  is  not  the  habitual  watch- 


fulness of  the  public  mind  over  pnblio 
interest,  and  the  chronic  tendency  to 
rectify  abuses  or  to  avert  evil  .by  the 
instant  insurrection  of  opinion,  but  the 
excessive  resentment  of  that  opinion 
when  provoked.  It  is  that  unwilling- 
ness to  be  corrected  which  makes  it 
rather  a  prejudice  than  an  opinion, — 
that  tenacity  with  which  it  clings  lo  its 
customary  formulas,-^ and  the  severity 
with  which  it  often  resists  even  the 
slightest  departures  from  them.  We 
complain  of  it  because  it  erects  the  ma- 
jority into  an  idol,  a  monarch,  a  tyrant, 
and  begets  a  deference  to  it  which  is  al- 
most as  bad  as  any  savage  superstition  or 
loyal  sycophancy.  It  weakens  the  very 
springs  of  character  in  men,  and  then 
h)rds  it  over  their  weakness  with  an 
irresponsible  violence  and  outrage. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  pro-slavery  sen- 
timent of  this  country  as  it  prevailed  a 
few  years  ago. — how  arbitrary,  ferocious, 
and  overwhelming  it  was !  Not  merely 
in  the  South,  where  the  vast  interests 
involved  and  the  peace  and  security  of 
society  itself  justify  an  extraordinary 
sensitiveness  towards  all  impertinent 
interference,  but  throughout  the  nation, 
where  no  such  exigencies  of  danger  can 
be  alleged.  In  tlie  most  secluded  dis- 
tricts of  New  England  even,  where  a 
black  slave  was  never  seen,  and  thou- 
sands of  miles  away  from  where  they 
are,  the  expression  of  anti-slavery  views 
has  been  almost  a  courting  of  martyr- 
dom. The  feeling  dominated  the  churcliu 
the  senate,  the  popular  assembly,  and 
the  private  saloon.  Let  a  preacher 
plead  the  cause  of  the  negroes,  and  hia 
saliuy  was  stopped;  let  a  newspaper 
attempt  the  discussion  of  the  sulgect, 
and  it  lost  its  subscribers;  let  a  repre- 
sentative broach  it  in  Congress,  and  he 
was  gagged  and  excluded  from  the  Com- 
mittees, or  politely  invited  to  fight  a 
duel.  Public  meetings  called  to  consader 
it  were  dispersed  by  the  mob ;  petitions 
to  the  Federal  Legislature  Sffainst  it 
were  indignantly  trampled  under  fi»ot; 
the  United  States  mails  were  feloniously 
invaded  in  its  behalf,— while  the  agents 
of  anti-slavery  societies  were  coated  with 
tar  and  feathers,  or  mutilated,  or  hung 
upon  a  tree.  It  is  true  that  all  thin  has 
been  since  changed,  but  by  means  of 
what  Hufferingjs  what  struggles,  wliat 
strenuous  and  long-continued  combats  I 
Even  at  this  time,  the  pro-sUvery  senti- 
ment is  so  largely  in  the  ascendant,  tiiat 
no  man  of  the  most  moderate  anti- 
slavery  convictions  can  hold  oflioe  under 
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the  Federal  QoYernment, — ^thoagh  that 
goTernment  represents,  or  onglit  to  re- 
present, not  a  faction  or  a  locality,  bat 
the  whole  people. 

De  Tocqneville  makes  it  an  accusation 
against  democratic  societies,  tliat  they 
substitute  a  many-headed  tyranny  for 
that  of  a  single  man  or  of  a  single  class, 
and  tlie  history  of  the  anti-slavery  contro- 
versy in  tliis  country,  to  our  shame  be 
it  said,  forces  us  to  confess  that,  in  this 
respect  at  least,  his  remarks  are  well 
grounded.  "Fetters  and  headsmen,*'  lie 
exclaims,  "  were  the  coarse  instruments 
which  tyranny  formerly  employed ;  but 
the  civilization  of  our  age  has  refined  the 
arts  of  despotism,  which  seemed,  how- 
ever, to  be  sufficiently  protected  before; 
the  excesses  of  monarchical  power  have 
devised  a  variety  of  physical  means 
of  oppression ;  the  democratic  republics 
of  the  present  day  have  rendered  it  as 
entirely  an  affuir  of  the  mind,  as  that 
will  which  it  is  intended  to  coerce. 
Under  the  absolute  sway  of  an  individaal 
despot,  the  body  was  attacked  in  order 
to  subdue  the  soul ;  and  the  soul  escaped 
the  blows  which  were  directed  against 
it,  and  rose  superior  to  the  attempt ;  but 
such  is  not  the  course  adopted  by  the 
tyranny  in  democratic  republics;  there 
the  body  is  left  free  and  the  soul  is  en- 
slaved. The  sovereign  can  no  longer 
say,  "  You  shall  think  as  I  do  on  pain  of 
death,*'  bat  he  says,  "  You  are  free  to 
think  differently  from  me  and  retain 
your  life,  your  property,  and  all  that  jou 
possess ;  but  if  such  be  your  determina- 
tion, you  are  henceforth  an  alien  amongst 
your  people :  you  may  retain  your  civil 
rights,  but  they  will  be  useless  to  you, 
for  you  will  never  be  chosen  by  your 
fellow-citizens,  if  you  solicit  tJieir  suffra- 
ges ;  and  they  will  affect  to  scorn  you 
if  you  solicit  their  esteem.  You  wiU 
remain  among  men,  but  you  will  be  de- 
prived (if  the  rights  of  mankind.  Your 
fellow-citizens  will  shan  you  like  an  im- 
pure being;  and  those  who  are  most 
persuaded  of  your  innocence  will  aban- 
don you  too,  lest  they  should  be  shunned 
in  their  tnrn.  Go  in  peace  I  I  have 
given  yon  your  life,  but  it  is  an  existence 
incomparably  worse  than  death."  There 
are,  however,  two  fallacies  in  this, — 
first,  in  supposing  that  the  social  pro- 
Bcription  alluded  to  could  subsist  with- 
out passing  over  into  muscular  violence, 
and,  second,  in  the  implication  that  tlie 
soul  is  less  likely  to  rise  superior  to 
moral  than  to  physical  persecutions. 
The    experience   of   this   country   has 


proved  the  contrary  of  both.  It  has 
shown  how  the  virulence  of  prejudice 
soon  runs  into  lynchings  and  mob-law, 
whence  its  jieculiar  dangers ;  and  it  has 
shown,  at  the  same  time,  by  the  reac- 
tions of  the  last  few  years,  how  effec- 
tively the  most  overbearing  majorities 
may  be  resisted.  Yet,  as  we  have 
already  acknowledged,  there  is  a  basis 
of  truth  in  De  Tocqueville's  animated 
charges,  as  might  be  amply  demonstrated 
from  the  long,  arrogant,  insulting,  and 
rancorous  preponderance  of  the  pro- 
slavery  sentiment. 

But,  this  sentiment  has  grown  out  of 
the  existence  of  slavery  itself,  the  last 
kind  of  despotism  to  which  we  shall 
allude.  It  is  needless  to  remark  upon 
its  character  as  such,  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  the  simple  fact  that  four  mil- 
lions of  human  beings  are  held  as  pro- 
perty, a  fact  settling  that  point  witli  an 
empliasis.  From  its  very  nature,  it  is  a 
despotism  of  force,  of  law,  and  of  opinion 
combined, — ^partially  mitigated  in  prac- 
tice by  'minane  personal  considerations, 
but  in  theory  absolute.  It  is  adminis- 
tered, for  the  most  part,  by  the  whip;  it 
is  sanctioned  by  legislation;  and  it  ad- 
mits of  no  scrutiny  or  discussion.  The 
master  and  the  slave,  therefore,  are 
alike  dominated  by  the  system.  All  that 
can  be  said  of  it,  in  the  regions  where  it 
prevails,  even  by  those  most  deeply  in- 
terested in  its  results,  must  be  said  in  its 
favor,  on  pain  of  peremptory  banishment 
or  assassination.  Indeed  the  illusions 
as  to  its  benefits  and  the  sensitiveness  as 
to  its  dangers,  are  both  so  extreme,  that 
many  a  slaveholder  allows  himself  to 
read  no  book  nor  to  hear  any  conversa- 
tion in  which  his  positive,  unqualified, 
eternal  right  is  disputed.  What  a  pitiable 
and  insane  extravagance  1  And,  if  he 
were  consistent,  to  what  a  total  intelleo- 
tual  solitude  would  he  be  reduced,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  civilized  world.  He 
would  cut  himself  off  from  all  the  litera- 
ture, and  science,  and  politics  of  mankind. 
He  could  read  no  magazine,  foreign  or 
domestic :  the  best  works  of  genius  would 
be  closed  to  him ;  the  investigations  of 
science  seem  infectious ;  and  the  debates 
of  Gongress  intolerable.  In  fact  there 
would  be  no  recourse  for  the  class  who 
institute  this  moral  quarantine,  hut  to 
imitate  the  habits  of  the  cliigo,  as  it  is 
described  by  Sydney  Smith,  where  he 
says  that  each  one  sets  up  its  separate 
ulcer,  and  lian  his  own  private  portion  of 
pus.  One  would  suppose  that  under  the 
tremendous  responsibilities  of  its  condi- 
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tion,  and  the  embarrassing^  perplexity 
of  the  problem  it  is  called  to  solve, 
it  would  welcome  every  honest  sugges- 
tion likely  to  throw  light  upon  the 
case,  and  even  court  that  collision  of 
opinion  out  of  which  the  truth  is  gradu- 
ally struck.  But  it  does  no  such  thing : 
it  repels  every  approach  as  an  insolence 
and  an  invasion  of  its  rights:  and 
blindly  surrenders  itself  to  tlie  darkness 
of  fate.  It  is  fortunate  that  all  slave- 
holders are  not  of  the  same  temper,  that 
there  are  men  amon^  them  t4io  liberal 
and  intelligent  to  fall  mto  such  unreastm- 
ing  bigotry,  who,  on  the  contrary,  study 
with  an  intense  solicitude  the  bearings 
of  their  social  structure,  and  eagerly 
seize  upon  every  view  of  it  which  may 
afford  them  hope  for  the  future.  It  is 
to  tlieii)  that  we  look  for  the  wise  man- 
agement of  their  fearful  trusts,  and  the 
eventual  extinction  of  what  they  must 
oonfe;<8  to  be  a  most  undesirable  rela- 
tion. They  are  as  yet  sadly  overborne 
by  the  pressure  of  opinious  instigated  by 
interest^  but  will  soon  acquire  a  strength 
which  will  place  the  control  of  eveuts 
in  their  hands. 

Now,  in  respect  to  the  several  forms 
of  despotism  which  we  have  briefly  enu- 
merated, we  Khali  not  dwell  ufmn  their 
radical  inconsistency  with  the  life  and 
Bpirit  our  entire  polity  ;  for  this  consider- 
ation is  too  obviou!»  to  require  pressing. 
Nor  is  there  any  occasion,  now,  to  show 
the  inheront^Wfaknesd  of  any  cause,  or 
|)osition,  which  shrinks  from  the  fullest 
and  fairest  examinntion.  But  we  can- 
not forbear  remarking  upon  the  deep 
and  abiding  iigury  which  every  man, 
w^ho  is  unwilling  to  bring  his  actions  or 
his  sentiments  to  tiie  test  of  scrutiny, 
does  to  himself,  and  the  rest  of  mankind. 
He  shuts  himselr'  and  society  out  from 
the  only  means  of  correcting  error  and 
attaining  knowledge.  We  know  of  no 
me:  hud  of  arriving  at  the  true  relations 
of  a  subject,  but  the  r'rank  and  candid 
discussion  of  it  in  every  aspect.  The 
time  is  past  fiir  believing  in  the  existence 
of  any  infallible  auUiority,  whetlier  iwpe 
or  kirijr,  wh<»se  decrees  are  to  be  ctm^i- 
dered  the  final  arbitrament  of  truth. 
There  is  no  cla-s  or  rank  of  men  to 
whom  we  may  look  for  a  fixed  and  irre- 
vocable standard  of  what  it  is  ri;;ht  to 
think  or  proi^er  to  do.  Our  individual 
Judgments  are  contracted,  uncertain, 
war|>ed  by  prejudices;  and  the  more 
profoundly  we  have  iienetrated  into  the 
complex  problems  of  life  which  solicit 
solution,  the  more  iamiliar  we  become 


with  the  vast  extent  and  ruk^  of  hs- 
man  error,  tlie  more  distmstfol  we  grow 
of  the  authenticity  and  oorrectOMB  of  i 
our  own  decisions.  Yet,  in  the  midst  oi 
the  almost  overwh^ming  multiplioi^  of 
crude  and  preposteroDS  speonlatioRS  in 
the  wild  chaos  of  oontiiciing  beliefr 
which  storm  around  ns,  we  do  discover 
that  tlie  general  mind  is  sbwly  eliminat- 
ing one  truth  after  anotlier:  tlie  im- 
n)en8e  laboratory  of  seething  and  fer- 
menting thought  is  ever  taming  up  some 
valuable  and  brilliant  product ;  and  keen 
research  and  grappling  argument  lecnrs 
us  substantial  conquests  from  the  renlois 
ofancieotNighL  l)iscu8sion — free,  open, 
manly,  patient  difKsussion — is  tlie  key 
which  opens  the  treasure-diambers  of 
nature  and  revelation,  and  the  deep  hn- 
man  soul.  Dke  the  cradles  of  the  Gali- 
fornians,  it  sifts  the  golden  metal  from 
the  common  filtli  and  dost.  Summoning 
every  variety  of  intellectual  instruments 
to  its  aid,  contemplating  ihin^n  in  all 
their  aspects,  exposing  falsehood,  detect- 
ing fraud,  baffling  selfishness,  overwhelm- 
ing ignorance,  and  rectifying  hallncinft- 
tion,  it  opens  the  way  fi>r  the  slow  bat 
mi^estic  and  beneficent  march  of  the 
human  intellect  towards  the  mastery  of 
the  world. 

No  sen^ble  man  will  now  dispute  the 
gigantic  advancts  which  the  civiliied 
races  have  made  in  tlie  various  depart- 
ments of  mathematical  and  pliyMcal 
science,  since  they  were  committed  to  the 
hands  of  free  inquirers,  nor  wish  to  re- 
vert to  those  i)ohtical  institutions  and 
religious  hcruples  by  which  tiieir  pro- 
gre>s  was  so  long  fettered.  But  it  would 
be  no  less  absurd  to  despair  of  the  speedy 
success  of  the  moral  and  pohtical  scienoesi 
once  emancipated  from  the  despotisms 
by  which  they  are  checked.  The  very 
triumphs  of  Uie  former  sciences  are  a 
ground  of  hope  for  tlie  rapid  and  exten- 
sive improvement  of  the  latter,  when 
tliese  shall  have  adopted  the  methods, 
and  be  prosecuted  in  the  spirit  of  those. 
^^  The  practice  of  r^ecting  mere  gratni- 
tous  llypothe^es,"  savs  the  able  author  of 
*»The  Letters  of  an  figyntian  Kafir,"  "  oi 
demanding  facts,  of  requiring  every  step 
of  reasoning  to  be  clearly  exhibited,  oi 
looking  with  perfect  precision  to  the  nse 
of  tenn^  of  discarding  rhetorical  illo- 
sions,  and  mere  phrases,  of  scouting  |>re- 
tensions  to  infallibility,  or  exemption 
from  rigorous  scrutiny,  are  all  required 
as  indispensable  in  physical  research,  but 
cannot  possibly  be  confined  to  the  da- 
partmeut  of  material  philosophy.     They 
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"Will  neoeasarily  be  extended  to  moral  in- 
quiries ;  ftnd,  sapposing  that,  in  oonse- 
quenoe  of  social  proscription,  or  priestly 
or  political  tyranny,  these  latter  subjects 
-were  totally  abandoned,  received  no  di- 
rect examination,  were  exposed  to  no 
discussion  for  even  a  long  period,  were 
withheld  (if  we  can  conceive  it  possible), 
from  the  very  thoughts  of  men,  for  half  a 
oentury,  jret  tlie  influence  of  physical 
investigation  upon  them  could  not,  in 
the  end,  be  prevented.  All  the  aareiA 
principles  of  reasoning,  all  Uie  improved 
methods  of  research,  all  the  habits  of 
comparison  and  discrimination,  all  tlie 
love  of  truth,  which  the  pursuit  of  any 
tdenoe  has  a  tendency  to  establish  or  - 
engender,  all  the  impatience  of  vagueness, 
and  obsoarity,  and  assumption,  which 
the  prosecution  of  inquiry  superinduoea 
in  the  spirit  of  men,  would  gather  round 
the  prohibited  suljects,  ready,  like  hun- 
gry lions,  to  rush  on  what  they  liad  been 
withheld  from,  by  the  bard,  and  chains, 
and  bolts  of  social  or  political  despotism.'^ 
With  the  frequent  admonitions  of  that 
paragraph,  which  we  commend  to  all  in 
the  United  States,  who  wisli  to  obstruct 
the  advances  of  opinion,  on  any  subject^ 
we  dismiss  our  theme. 

Before  quitting  it  entirely,  however, 
let  US  add  that  we  have  been  drawn  to 
it  by  oritioiama  that  we  have  seen,  from 
time  to  time,  passed  upon  the  conduct 
of  this  magazine.  A  feeling  of  surpriae 
has  aomeames  been  expressed  that  W0 
ahoold  mingle  with  our  lighter  entertain- 
menta,  grave  and  thoughtful  considera- 
tions of  the  leading  political,  social, 
ioieatific  and  religious  topics  of  the 
dl^.  But,  surely  they  who  express  that 
feeling  ean  neither  have  studied  our 
ooonie  from  the  beginning,  nor  have 
thoroughly  digested  in  their  own  minds 
the  proper  aims  and  duties  of  a  first-class 
periodicaL  It  was  never  our  intention 
to  isAue  a  monthly  exclusively  for  the 
milliners ;  we  had  uo  ambition  to  insti- 
tute a  monopoly  manufacture  of  love- 
tales  and  tdng-song  verses;  and,  if  we 
bad,  we  should  have  despaired  of  success 
amid  the  brilliant  successes  already 
achieved  in  that  line.  Nol  we  had 
other  conceptions  of  the  varietv,  the 
importance,  the  dignity,  and  the  destiny 
of  literature.  Our  tliought,  in  establish- 
ing this  enterprise,  was,  and  it  atiU  is, 
that  literature  is  the  full  and  tee  expres- 
sion of  the  nation^s  luind,  not  in  heUes- 
lettrti  alone,  nor  in  art  alone,  nor  in 
science  alone,  but  in  all  these,  combined 
with  politics  and  religion.  It  seemed  to 
ns,  that  the  cultivated  men,  the  literary 


men  of  a  nation,  are  among  its  best  in- 
structors, and  that  they  feebly  discharge 
their  function,  if  they  are  not  free  to 
utter  their  wisest  thoughts,  their  most 
beautiful  inspirations,  on  every  subject 
which  concerns  the  interests,  tiie  semiibi- 
lities,  and  the  hopes  of  our  humuiiity. 
"Whether  they  pour  forth  their  sense  of 
beauty,  grace  and  gentieness  in  Btrains 
of  poetry,  or  enlaiige  our  knowledge  of 
man  in  sketches  of  travel,  or  bring 
nearer  to  us  the  countless  charms  of  our 
landscapes  by  natural  descriptions,  or 
help  us  to  a  clearer  conception  of  great 
characters  in  biopaphic  notices,  or  lift 
the  disposition  into  clieerfulneas  and 
buoyancy  by  outgushings  of  humor,  or 
refine  our  views  of  life  and  happiness*  by 
ideal  portraitures,  or  snub  pretensioUi 
and  arrogance,  and  folly,  by  caustic  satire, 
or  unfold  the  magnificent  vistas  of 
science,  or  canvaas  the  movements  of 
parties  and  the  measures  of  government 
in  the  light  of  great  general  prinoiple»<,-' 
they  still  belong  to  that  higher  priest- 
hood, whose  ministrations  eroandpate 
us  from  the  care  and  littleness  of  oaily 
life,  who  enkindle  in  us  the  love  of  the 
loveliest  Uiipgs,  who  reveal  the  depths 
of  our  spirits,  and  **  whose  voices  come 
down  from  the  kingdom  of  God.'^  But 
in  order  to  the  true  manifestation  of  this 
exalted  character,  a  free  scope  must  be 
given  to  the  action  of  their  genius ;  and 
such  we  trust  tiiey  will  ever  find  in  the 
pages  of  this  Monthly. 

Figaro  said  that  he  once  conceived 
the  project  of  setting  up.  a  journal,  an4 
that  when  he  applied  to  the  sovem- 
ment  fbr  the  necessary  permit,  uiey  ac- 
cepted his  scheme  with  the  warmest  ap- 
plause. ^  It  will  be  a  capital,  excellent 
thing,"  said  they;  *^and  provided  you 
never  touch  upon  religion,  nor  politics, 
nor  private  society,  nor  the  affairs  of  the 
opera,  and  submit  each  article  to  the 
decision  of  three  cenaors,  it  shall  receive 
our  heartiest  concurrence  P' 

Whereupon,  adds  Figaro,  "findinjg^ 
that  the  best  name  for  it  would  be  Zi 
Journal  Inutile^  I  concluded  to  drop 
the  enterprise."  As  for  ourselves,  we 
have  no  desire  to  publish  a  ^^UKcleas 
journal,"  and  if  we  cannot  ^'say  our 
say"  of  what  is  passing,  or,  if  we  must 
cultivate  the  wonderful  art  by  which 
politicians  talk  for  a  month  without 
aaying  anything,  we  shall  imitate  the 
discretion  of  Figaro,  and  hasten  to  other 
fields,  and  leave  journalism  for  those 
who  either  have  no  opinions  of  their 
own,  or  have  the  amiability  to  aay  one 
thing  while  they  think  another. 
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BATHING    AND    BODIES. 

JL  DIS8ERTATI0K. 

No  nran-iofk  woman,  nibbed  with  Ineld  oili, 
The  gift  of  «n  enamored  god,  more  fair.*' 

BBOwino. 


¥£  shall  not  set  out  from  Damascns 
— we  shall  not  leave  the  Pearl  of 
the  Orient  to  glimmer  through  the  seas 
of  fuliage  wherein  it  lies  buried — with- 
out consecrating  a  day  to  the  Bath, 
that  material  agent  of  peace  and  good- 
will onto  men.  We  have  bathed  in  the 
Jordan,  like  Naaman,  and  been  made 
clean ;  let  ns  now  see  whether  Abana 
and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  are 
better  than  the  waters  of  Israel. 

The  Bath  is  the  ^^  peculiar  institution'' 
of  the  East.  Ooffee  has  become  colo- 
nized in  France  and  America ;  the  Pipe 
is  a  cosmopolite,  and  his  blue,  joyous 
breath  congeals  under  the  Arctic  Circle, 
or  melts  languidly  into  the  soft  air  of  the 
Polynesian  Isles;  but  the  Bath,  that 
sensuous  elysium  which  cradled  the 
dreams  of  Plato,  and  the  visions  of  Zo- 
roaster, and  the  solemn  meditations  of 
Mahomet,  is  only  to  be  found  under  an 
Oriental  sky.  The  naked  natives  of  the 
torrid  zone  are  amphibious;  tliey  do 
not  bathe,  they  live  in  the  water.  The 
European  and  Anglo- American  wash 
themselves,  and  think  they  have  bathed ; 
they  shudder  under  cold  showers  and 
perform  laborious  antics  with  coarse 
tjwelft.  As  for  the  Hvdropathist — the 
Genius  of  tlie  Bath,  whose  dwelling  is 
in  Damascus,  would  be  convulsed  with 
scornful  laughter,  could  he  behold  that 
aqueous  Diogenes  sitting  in  his  tub,  or 
stretched  out  in  his  wet  wrappings,  like 
a  sodden  mummy,  in  a  catacomb  of 
blanlcets  and  feather  beds.  As  the  rose 
in  the  East  has  a  rarer  |)erfume  than  in 
other  lands,  po  does  the  Bath  bestow  a 
superior  purificatiim  and  impart  a  more 
profound  enjoyment. 

Listen  not  unto  the  lamentations  of 
travellers,  who  complain  of  the  heat, 
and  the  steam,  and  the  dislocation  of 
their  joints.  They  belong  to  the  stiff- 
necked  generation,  who  resist  the  pro- 
cesses, whereunto  the  Oriental  yields 
himself  body  and  soul.  He  who  is 
bathed  in  Datnascus,  must  be  as  clay  in 
the  imnds  of  a  potter.  The  Syrians 
m.irvel  how  the  Franks  can  walk,  so 
ditlicult  is  it  to  bend  thoir  joint**.  More- 
over, they  know  the  difference  between 
him  who  comes  to  the  Bath  out  of  a 


mere  idle  curiosity,  and  him  who  hM 
tasted  its  delight 'and  holds  it  in  dm 
honor.  Only  the  latter  is  pennitted  to 
know  all  its  mysteries.  The  former  is 
carelessly  hurried  through  the  ordinary 
forms  of  bathing,  and,  if  any  traoeof  the 
cockney  remain  in  him,  is  qnite  as  likely 
to  be  disgusted  as  pleaaed.  Again, 
there  are  many  second  and  third-rate 
baths,  whither  cheating  dragomen  ooa- 
duct  their  victims,  in  consideradun  of  a 
division  of  the  spoils  with  the  bath- 
keeper.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Bath  hai 
received  but  partial  Justice  at  the  hands 
of  tourists  in  tlie  East.  If  any  one 
doubts  this,  let  him  clothe  himself  with 
Oriental  passiveness  and  resignation,  go 
to  the  Hamman  el-Ehyate£n,  at  Damas- 
cus, or  the  bath  of  Mahmond  Pasha,  at 
Constantinople,  and  demand  that  he  be 
perfectly  bathed. 

Oome  with  me,  and  I  will  show  yoa 
the  mysteries  of  the  perfect  bath.  Here 
is  the  entrance,  a  heavy  tiaracenio  arch, 
opening  up(m  the  crowded  bazaar.  We 
descend  a  few  steps  to  the  marble  pave- 
ment of  a  lofty  octagonal  hall,  lighted 
by  a  dome.  There  is  a  jet  of  sparkling 
water  in  the  centre,  falling  Into  a  heavy 
store  basin.  A  platform  about  five  feet 
in  height  runs  around  the  hall,  and  on 
this  are  ranged  a  number  of  narrow 
coucfies,  with  their  heads  to  the  wall, 
like  the  pallets  in  a  hospital  ward.  The 
platform  is  covered  with  straw  mattins, 
and  from  the  wooden  gallery  which 
rises  above  it  are  suspended  towels, 
with  blue  and  crimson  borders.  The 
master  of  the  bath  receives  ns  courte- 
ously, and  conducts  ns  to  one  of  the 
vacant  couches.  We  kick  off  our  red 
slippers  below,  and  mount  the  steps  to 
the  platform.  Yonder  traveller,  in 
Frank  dress,  who  has  just  entered,  goes 
up  with  his  boots  on,  and  we  know, 
from  that  fact,  what  sort  of  a  bath  he 
will  get. 

As  the  work  of  disrobing  proceeds,  a 
dark-eyed  boy  appears  with  a  napkin, 
which  he  holds  before  us,  ready  to  bind 
it  about  the  waist,  as  soon  a^  we  regain 
our  primitive  form.  Another  attendjmt 
throws  a  napkin  over  our  shoulders  and 
wraps  a  third  around  our  head,  turban 
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wiee.  He  then  throsto  a  pair  of  wooden 
clogs  upon  our  foet,  and,  taking  us  by 
the  arm,  steadies  our  tottering  and  clat- 
tering steps,  as  we  p&««s  through  a  low 
door  and  a  warm  ante-chamber  into  the 
first  hall  of  the  bath.  The  light,  falling 
dimly  through  a  cluster  of  bulls*-eyes  in 
the  domed  ceiling,  shows,  first,  a  silver 
thread  of  water,  playing  in  a  steamy  at- 
mosphere; next,  some  dark  motionless 
objects,  stretched  ont  on  a  low  central 
platform  of  marble.  The  attendant 
spreads  a  linen  sheet  in  otie  of  the 
vacant  places,  places  a  pillow  at  one 
end,  takes  off  our  clogs,  deposits  na 
gently  on  our  back,  and  leaves  us.  The 
pavement  is  warm  beneath  us,  and  the 
first  breath  we  dru^  gives  na  a  sense  of 
suffocation.  But  a  bit  of  burning  aloe- 
wood  has  just  been  carried  thronsh  the 
hall,  and  Uie  steam  is  permeated  with 
fragrance.  The  dark-eyed  boy  appears 
with  a  narghilch,  which  he  places  be- 
side us,  offering  the  amber  mouth-piece 
to  our  submis(»ive  lips.  The  smoke  we 
inhale  has  an  odor  of  roses ;  and  as  the 
pipe  bubbles  with  our  breathing,  we 
feel  that  the  dews  of  sweat  gather 
heavily  upon  us.  Tfie  attendant  now 
reappears,  kneels  beside  us,  and  gentlv 
kneads  us  with  dexterous  hands.  At 
though  no  anatomist,  he  knows  every 
muscle  and  sinew  whose  suppleness  gives 
ease  to  the  bi>dy,  and  so  moulds  and 
manipulates  them  that  we  lose  the 
rigidity  of  our  mechanism  and  become 
plastic  in  his  hands.  He  turns  us  upon 
our  face,  repeats  the  same  procet^s  upon 
the  back,  and  leaves  us  a  little  longer  to 
lie  there  passively,  glistening  in  our  own 
dew. 

We  are  aroused  from  a  reverie  about 
nothing  by  a  dark-brown  shape,  who  re- 
places the  clogis  puts  his  arm  around  our 
waist  and  leails  us  into  an  inner  hall, 
with  a  steaming  tank  in  the  centre. 
Here  he  slips  us  off  the  brink,  and  we 
collapse  over  head  and  ears  in  the  fiery 
fluid.  Once— twice — we  dip  into  the 
delicious  heat,  and  then  are  led  into  a 
marble  alcove,  and  seated  fiat  upon  the 
floor.  The  attendant  Ftands  behind  us, 
and  we  now  perceive  that  his  hands  are 
encased  in  dark  hair-gloves.  Ho  poun- 
ces upon  an  ann,  which  he  rubs  until, 
like  a  serpent,  we  slough  the  worn-out 
skin,  and  res^ume  our  infantile  smooth- 
ne'v  and  fairnes9.  No  man  can  be  calle<l 
clean,  until  he  has  bathed  in  the  East. 
Let  him  walk  directly  from  his  accus- 
tomed bath  and  self-friction  with  towels 
to  the  Hammam-el-Khyate£n,  and  the 


attendant  will  exclaim,  as  he  shakes  out 
bis  hair-gloves :  **  O  Frank  I  it  is  a  long 
time  since  you  have  bathed."  The  other 
arm  follows,  the  back,  the  breast,  the 
legs,  until  the  work  is  complete,  and  we 
knuw  precisely  how  a  horse  feels  after 
he  has  been  curried. 

Now  the  attendant  turns  two  cocks  at 
the  back  of  the  alcove,  and  holding  a 
basin  alternately  under  the  cold  and  hot 
streams,  floods  us  at  first  with  a  fiery 
dash,  that  sends  a  delicious  warm  shiver 
through  every  nerve ;  then,  with  milder 
applications,  lessening  the  temperature 
of  the  water  by  semi-tones,  until,  firom 
the  highest  key  of  heat  which  we  can 
bear,  we  glide  rapturously  down  the 
gamut  until  we  reach  the  lowest  bass  of 
coolness.  The  skin  has  by  this  time  at- 
tained an  exquisite  sensibility,  and  an- 
swers to  these  changes  of  temperature 
with  thrills  of  the  purest  physical  pleas- 
ure. In  fact,  the  whole  frame  seems 
purged  of  its  earthy  nature  and  trans- 
formed into  something  of  a  finer  and 
more  delicate  texture. 

Alter  a  pause,  the  attendant  makes 
his  appearance  with  a  large  wooden  bowl, 
a  piece  of  soap,  and  a  bunch  of  palm 
fibres.  He  squats  down  beside  the  Ihiwl, 
and  speedily  creates  a  mass  of  snowy 
lather,  which  grows  up  to  a  pjrramid 
and  topples  over  the  edge.  Seizing  us 
by  the  crown-tuft  of  hair  upon  our  sha- 
ven head,  he  plants  the  foamy  bunch  of 
fibres  fbll  in  our  face.  The  world  van- 
ishes ;  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste  (unle^is 
we  open  our  mouth),  and  breathing,  are 
cut  off;  we  have  become  nebulous.  Al- 
tliough  our  eyes  are  shut,  we  seem  to  see 
a  blank  whiteness ;  and,  feeling  nothing 
but  a  soft  fieeciness,  we  doubt  whether 
we  be  not  the  Olympian  cloud  which 
visited  lo.  But  the  cloud  clears  a  war 
before  strangulation  begins,  and  the  vel- 
vety mass  descends  upon  the  bo<ly. 
Twice  we  are  thus  ^*  slushed'^  from  head 
to  foot,  and  made  more  slippery  than 
the  anointed  wrestlers  of  the  Greek 
games.  Then  the  basin  comes  a^rain 
into  play,  and  we  glide  once  more  nm- 
sically  through  the  scale  of  tempera- 
ture. 

The  brown  sculptor  has  now  nearly 
completed  his  tat^k.  The  figure  of  clay 
which  entered  the  bath  is  transformed 
into  polished  marble.  He  turns  the 
body  from  side  to  nide,  and  lifts  the  linilis 
to  see  whether  the  workmanship  is  ade- 
quate to  his  conception.  His  t^atisfled 
gnz/d  proclaims  his  success.  A  skiirul 
bath-attendant  has  a  certain    asthetio 
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Ceamro  in  his  oconpation.  The  bodies 
i  polishes  become  to  some  extent  his 
own  workmanship,  and  he  feels  respon- 
•Ible  for  their  symmetry  or  deformitv. 
He  experiences  a  degree  of  triumph  in 
oonteiDplating  a  bcaatiful  form,  which 
has  gri>wn  more  airily  light  and  beauti- 
fnl  under  his  liands.  He  is  a  great  con- 
noisseur of  bodies,  and  could  pick  yon 
ont  the  finest  specimens  with  as  ready 
an  eye  as  an  artist. 

I  envy  those  old  Greek  bathers,  into 
whoee  hands  were  delivered  Pericles, 
and  Alcibiades,  and  the  perfect  models 
of  Phidias.    They  had  daily  before  their 

See  the  Iiighest  types  of  beauty  which 
e  world  has  ever  produced ;  for  of  all 
things  that  are  beautiful,  the  human 
body  is  the  crown.  Now,  since  the  de- 
lusion of  artists  has  been  overthrown, 
and  we  know  that  Grecian  Art  is  but 
the  simple  reflex  of  Nature — that  the 
(i4d  masterpieoes  of  fKSulpture  were  no 
roimoulous  embodiments  of  a  beau  ideal^ 
but  copies  of  living  forms — we  must  ad- 
mit that  in  no  other  age  of  the  world 
has  tlie  physical  Man  been  so  perfectly 
developed.  The  nearest  approach  I  have 
ever  seen  to  the  symmetry  of  ancient 
sculpture  was  among  the  Arab  tribes  of 
Ethiopia.  Our  Saxon  race  can  supply 
the  attilete,  but  not  the  Apollo. 

Oriental  life  is.  too  full  of  repose,  and 
the  Ottoman  race  has  become  too  dege- 
nerate through  indulgence,  to  exliibit 
many  striking  specimens  of  physical 
beauty.  The  face  is  generally  line,  but 
tlie  body  is  apt  to  be  lank,  and  with  im- 
perfect muscular  development  The  best 
forms  I  saw  in  the  baths  were  those  of 
laborers,  who,  with  a  good  deal  of  rugged 
strength,  showed  soiue  grace  and  har- 
mony of  proportion.  It  may  be  received 
as  a  general  rule,  that  the  physical  de- 
velopment of  the  European  is  superior 
to  tliat  of  the  Oriental,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  Circassians  and  Georgians,  whose 
beauty  well  entitles  them  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  giving  their  name  to  our  race. 

80  far  as  ^male  beauty  is  concerned, 
the  Circassian  women  have  no  superiors. 
They  liavo  preserved  in  their  mountain 
home  the  purity  of  the  Grecian  models, 
and  still  display  tlie  perfect  physical 
loveliness,  whose  type  has  descended  to 
us  in  the  Venus  do  Medici.  The  Frank, 
who  is  addicted  to  wandering  about  the 
streets  of  Oriental  ciiies,  car  hardly  fail 
to  be  favored  with  a  sight  of  the  faces 
of  these  beauties.  More  than  once  it  has 
happened  to  me,  in  meeting  a  veiled 
lady,  sailing  along  in  her  balloon-like 


feridjee,  that  she  has  allowed  the  ▼«]  to 
drop  by  a  skilful  accident,  as  she  passed, 
and  has  startled  me  with  tlie  vision  of 
her  beauty,  recalling  the  line  of  the  Per- 
sian poet:  '*  Astonishment  I  is  this  the 
dawn  of  the  glorious  sun,  or  is  it  the 
fhll  moon?*'  The  Circassian  face  is  a 
pure  oval ;  the  forehead  is  low  and  fair, 
*^  an  excellent  thing  in  woman,'*  and  the 
skin  of  an  ivory  whiteness,  except  the 
fbint  pink  of  tibe  cheeks,  and  the  ripe, 
roseate  stain  of  the  lips.  The  hair  is 
dark,  glossy,  and  luturianL  exquisitely 
outlined  on  the  temples;  the  eyebrows 
slightly  arched,  and  drawn  with  a  deli- 
cate pencil ;  while  lashes,  like  ^^  rays  of 
darkness,*'  shade  the  large,  dark,  hnmid 
orbs  below  them.  Ue  alabaster  of  the 
face,  so  pure  as  scarcely  to  show  the 
blue  branching  of  the  veina  on  the  tem- 
ples, is  lighted  by  those  superb  eyes — 

"Shining  C7W,  like  anttvi*  J«#iii  nl  In  PiMtta 

Btatoe-itone,*' 

—whose  wells  are  so  dark  and  deep,  that 
you  are  cheated  into  the  belief  that  a 
glorious  sonl  looks  out  of  them.- 

Onoe,  by  an  unforeseen  ohanoe,  I  be- 
held the  Circassian  form  in  its  most  bean- 
tiftil  development.  I  was  on  hoard  an 
Austrian  steamer  in  the  harbor  of 
Smyrna,  when  the  harem  of  a  Turkish 
pasha  came  out  in  a  boat  to  embark  for 
Alexandria.  Tlie  sea  was  rather  rough, 
and  nearly  all  the  officers  of  the  steamer 
were  ashore.  There  were  six  veiled  and 
swaddled  women,  with  a  black  eunuch 
as  guard,  in  the  boat,  which  lay  tossdng 
for  some  time  at  the  fm»i  of  the  gangway 
ladder,  before  the  frightened  passengers 
could  summon  courage  to  step  out.  At 
last  the  youngest  of  them — a  Circassian 
girl  of  not  more  than  flfteen  or  sixteen 
years  of  age — ventui-ed  upon  the  ladder, 
clasping  the  hand-rail  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  she  held  together 
the  folds  of  her  cumbrous  feridjee.  I 
was  stan^ng  in  the  gangway,  watching 
her,  when  a  slight  lurch  of  the  steamer 
caused  her  to  loose  her  hold  of  the  gar- 
ment, which,  fastened  at  the  neck,  was 
blown  back  from  her  shoulders,  lenving 
her  body  screened  but  by  a  single  robe 
of  light  gtiuzy  silk.  Through  this,  the 
marble  whiteness  of  her  skin,  the  round- 
ness, the  glorious  symmetry  of  her  form, 
flashed  upon  me,  as  a  virion  of  Aphrodite, 
seen 

*'  Through  leagoei  of  shimitterinf  waier»  like  a  ■tar." 

It  was  but  a  momentary  glimpse;  yet 
that  moment  convinced  me  that  forms  of 
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Fhidian  perfection  are  stfll  nartnred  !n 
the  vides  of  Oftacasns. 

The  neoeseary  disj^ise  of  dress  hides 
fh)m  ns  much  of  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  Humanity.  I  have  seen  men  who 
appeared  heroic  in  the  fVeedom  of  naked- 
ness, slirink  almost  into  absolute  vulgar- 
ity, when  clothed.  The  soul  not  only 
sits  at  the  windows  of  the  eyes,  and 
hangs  upon  the  gateway  of  the  lips ;  she 
speiucs  as  well  in  the  intricate,  yet  har- 
monious lines  of  the  body,  and  the  ever- 
varying  play  of  the  limbs.  Look  at  the 
torso  of  Ilioneus,  the  son  of  Niobe,  and 
see  what  an  agony  of  terror  and  suppli- 
cation cries  out  from  that  headless  and 
limbless  trunk  1  Decapitate  Laoco<yn, 
and  his  knotted  muscles  will  still  express 
the  same  dreadful  suffering  and  resist- 
ance. None  knew  this  better  than  the 
ancient  sculptors ;  and  hence  it  was  that 
we  find  many  of  their  statues  of  distin- 

gaishod  men  wholly  or  nartly  undraped. 
uch  a  view  of  art  would  be  considered 
transcendental  now-a-days,  when  onr 
dress,  our  costumes,  and  our  modes  ^ 
speech  either  ignore  the  exifltence  of  our 
bodies,  or  treat  them  with  little  of  that 
reverence  which  is  their  due. 

But,  while  we  have  been  thinking 
these  thoughts,  the  attendant  has  been 
waiting  to  give  us  a  final  plunge  into  the 
seething  tank.  Again,  we  slide  down  to 
the  eyes  in  the  fluid  heat,  which  wraps 
us  closely  about  until  we  tingle  with 
exquisite  hot  shiverings.  Now  comes 
the  graceful  boy,  with  clean,  cool,  laven- 
der^ napkins,  which  he  folds  around 
our  waist  and  wraps  softly  about  the 
head.  The  pattens  are  put  upon  our 
feet,  and  the  brown  arm  steadies  us 
gently  tlirough  the  sweating-room  and 
ante-chamber  into  the  outer  hall,  where 
we  mount  to  onr  couch.  We  eink  gently 
upon  the  cool  linen,  and  the  boy  covers 
us  with  a  perfumed  sheet.  Then,  kneel- 
ing beside  the  couch,  he  presses  the  folds 
of  the  sheet  around  us,  that  it  may  ab- 
sorb the  lingering  moisture  and  the 
limpid  perspiration  shed  by  the  departing 
heat.  As  fast  as  the  linen  becomes  damp, 
he  replaces  it  with  fresh,  pressing  the 
fold^  about  us  as  tenderly  as  a  mother 
arranges  the  drapery  of  her  sleeping 
babe ;  for  we,  though  of  the  stature  of 
a  man,  are  now  infantile  in  our  helpless 
happiness.  Then  he  takes  our  passive 
hand  and  warms  its  palm  by  the  soft 
friction  of  his  own ;  after  which,  moving 
to  the  end  of  the  couch,  he  takes  our 
feet  upon  his  lap,  and  repeats  the  friction 
upon  their  woUi^  until  th»  bbod  comes 


back  to  the  snrfkce  of  the  body  with  a 
misty  gH>w,  like  that  which  steeps  the 
clouds  of  a  summer  afternoon. 

We  have  but  one  more  process  to  un- 
dergo, and  the  attendant  already  stands 
at  die  head  of  our  couch.  This  is  the 
ooune  of  passive  gymnastics,  which  ex- 
cites so  mnch  alarm  and  resistance  in  the 
ignorant  Franks.  It  is  only  resistance 
that  is  dangerous,  completely  neutraliz- 
ing the  enjoyment  of  the  process.  Give 
yourself  with  a  blind  submission  into  the 
arms  of  the  brown  Fate,  and  he  will  lead 
Tou  to  new  chambers  of  delight.  He 
nfts  us  to  a  sitting  posture,  places  him- 
self behind  US,  and  folds  his  arms  around 
onr  body,  altemat^y  tightening  and  re- 
laxing his  clasp,  as  if  to  test  the  elasti- 
city of  the  ribs.  Then  seizing  one  arm, 
he  draws  it  across  the  opposite  shoulder, 
until  the  joint  cracks  like  a  percussion- 
ctp.  The  shoulder-blades,  tne  elbows, 
the  wrists,  and  the  finger-Joints  are  all 
made  to  fire  off  their  muffled  volleys; 
and  then,  placing  one  knee  between  our 
shoulders,  and  ohisping  both  hands  upon 
onr  fbrehead,  he  draws  our  head  back 
imtil  we  feel  a  great  snap  of  the  verte- 
bral column.  Now  he  descends  to  the 
hip-Joints,  knees,  ankles,  and  feet,  forcing 
each  and  all  to  discharge  a  salvo  dejoie. 
The  slight  langour  left  from  the  bath  is 
gone,  and  airy,  delicate  exhilaration,  be- 
fitting the  winged  Mercmy,  takes  its 
place. 

The  boy  kneeling,  presents  us  with  a 
Jlnjan  of  foamy  coffee,  followed  by  a 
glass  of  sherbet  cooled  with  the  snows 
of  Lebanon.  He  presently  returns  with 
a  nargliileh,  which  we  smoke  by  the 
effortless  inhalation  of  the  lungs.  Thus 
we  lie  in  pertect  repose,  soothed  by  the 
fragrant  weed,  and  idly  watching  the 
silent  Orientals,  who  are  undressing  for 
the  bath  or  reposing  like  ourselves. 
Through  the  arched  entrance,  we  see  a 
picture  of  the  Bazaars :  a  shadowy  paint- 
ing of  merchants  seated  amid  their  silks 
and  spices,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
golden  drops  and  splashes  of  sunshine, 
which  have  trioklea  through  the  roof. 
The  scene  paints  itself  upon  our  eyes, 
yet  wakes  no  slightest  stir  of  thought. 
The  brain  is  a  becalmed  sea,  without  a 
ripple  on  its  shorea  Mind  and  body 
are  drowned  in  delicious  rest;  and  we 
no  longer  remember  what  we  are.  We 
only  know  that  there  is  an  Existence 
somewhere  in  the  air,  and  that  wherever 
it  is,  and  whatever  it  may  be,  it  is 

tore  and  more  dim  grows  the  piotore. 
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The  colors  fade  and  blend  into  each  at  an  end.    We  arise  and  pat  on  onr 

other,  and  finally  merge  into  a  bed  of  garments,  and  walk  forth  into  Uie  sannj 

rosy  clouds,  flooded  with  the  radiance  streets  of  Damascos.      Bat  as  we  go 

of  some    unseen  sun.      (^entlier  than  homewards,  we  involnntarily  look  down 

*^  tired  eyelids  upon  tired  eyes,^'  sluvp  to  see  whether  we  are  really  treading 

lies  upon  onr  senses : — a  half-conscioas  npon  the  earth,  wondering,  perhaps,  that 

sleep,  wherein  we  know  that  we  behold  we  shonld  be  content  to  do  so,  when  it 

light  and  inhale  fragrance.    As  gently,  would  be  so  easy  to  soar  above   the 

the  clouds  dissipate  into  air,  and  we  are  house-tops, 
bom  again  into  the  world.    The  Bath  is 


VESPERS. 


I  SIT  beneath  the  oriel  porch 
Tliat  looketh  towards  the  western  sky, 
And  watch,  while  Eve  the  shepherdess 

Her  white  flocks  hurries  by: 
And  watch  the  truant  cloudlets  stray 

Far  off  upon  the  azure  deeps, 
To  lose  themselves  amid  the  stars 

That  troop  adown  the  steeps, — 
Poor  little  lambkins  of  Uie  air, 

White-fleeced  like  Innocence  below. 
That  yearning  stilt  for  brighter  paths, 

Too  oft  astray  will  go. 

The  blessed  night  comes  down  to  me. 

And  nun-like  chants  her  solemn  prayers ; 
The  stars  she  counteth  as  her  beadi, 

The  moon  upon  her  bosom  bears, — 
A  white  and  holy  scapular — 

Beneath  whose  crescent  rim  afar 
The  azure  secret  of  the  skies 

In  wondrous  quiet  lies. 
0  moon!  0  stars!  O  silent  night  1 

My  teachers,  as  my  theme,  are  ye — 
Fair  missals  for  my  faith  to  read — 

My  hope^s  dear  rosary. 


THE     THREE     6ANNETS. 

ON  a  wrinkled  rock  in  a  distant  sea 
Three  white  gannets  sat  in  the  sun ; 
They  sliook  the  brine  from  their  feathers  so  fine 
And  lazily  one  by  one, 

They  sunnily  slept  while  the  tempest  crept  I 

In  a  painted  boat  on  a  distant  sea 

Three  fowlers  sailed  merrily  on, 
And  each  took  aim  as  he  came  near  the  game, 

And  the  gannets  fell  one  by  one, 

And  fluttered  and  died  while  the  tempest  sighed  I 

Then  a  cloud  came  over  the  distant  sea, 

A  darkness  came  over  the  sun ; 
And  a  storm-wind  smote  on  the  painted  boat, 

And  the  fowlers  sank  one  by  one, 

Down,  down  with  their  craft,  while  the  tempest  lAOfi^iedl 
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CAUSES   AND   CONSEQUENCES   OP    THE  RUSSIAN   WAR. 

PBB8XNT  AND  FUTUBB. 


rr  a  previous  article*  we  have  spoken 
of  Russia,  Past  and  Presestt.  We 
have  traced  the  rise  and  growth  of  that 
vast  empire,  and  spoken  of  the  relations 
which  it  has  sustained  to  other  nations, 
particularly  to  the  Turks  on  the  one 
hand  (including  their  co-religionists  and 
kinsmen — if  we  may  so  call  them — the 
Mongolians  and  Grim-Tartars),  and  the 
Poles  on  the  other.  We  have  shown  the 
origin  of  the  deadly  hatred  that  has  for 
ages  subsi<ited  between  the  Russians  and 
these  races,  which,  like  themselves,  are 
Asiatic  in  their  character  and  manners, 
and  the  last-named,  a  branch  also  of  the 
great  Sclavonic  family  of  nations.  We 
proceed  now  to  speak  of  Russia,  Pbk« 
fijKTr  AND  Future. 

And  here,  at  the  outset,  we  will  enter 
without  further  remark,  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  the  present  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  which  has  already 
involved  France  and  England,  and  may 
involve,  before  it  is  ended,  all  the  grei^ 
powers  of  Europe.  The  history  of  its 
origin  and  progress  is  in  the  highest  de- 
gree interesting.  To  understand  the 
real,  though  latent,  causes  which  have 
led  to  this  war,  we  must  look  back  into 
the  middle  ages  for  a  moment. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  familiar 
with  history  need  not  be  told  that  the 
successors  of  Mohammed,  at  an  early 
day,  commenced  the  struggle  between 
the  Orescent  and  tlie  Oross,  which  has 
lasted,  with  various  fortunes,  for  nearly 
twelve  centuries.  From  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Empire 
was  the  first  portion  of  Ohristenaom 
that  felt  the  scymitar  of  the  Impostor 
of  Arabift.f  That  empire  embraced,  in 
the  seventh  century,  nearly  all  the 
countries  of  Western  Asia  which  had 
belonged  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  its 
palmiest  day.  It  included,  al^K>,  a  portion 
of  Northern  Africa,  the  southern  part 
of  Italy,  and  the  islands  in  the  Levant 
As  might  be  expected,  Palestine,  or  the 
"  Holy  Land,"  the  birth-place  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  pro- 


vinces of  that  empire,  to  fall  under  Mo- 
hammedan dominion.  This  occasioned 
deepest  grief  throughout  the  Christian 
world.  The  tomb  of  the  Saviour  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  I  Many 
were  the  insults  and  sufferings  which 
Christian  pilgrims  sufifered  at  those  hands 
for  three  centuries.  At  length  the  Cru- 
sades commenced,  and  from  the  end  of 
Uie  eleventh  to  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth centuries,  those  astonishing  move- 
ments by  which  Western  Europe  precipi- 
tated masses  of  men,  whoprufcssed  to 
be  followers  of  Christ  on  Western  Asia 
— ^for  the  recovery  or  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. It  was  emphatically  a  Roman 
Catholic  movement — the  Greek  Church 
taking  but  little  heartfelt  interest  in  it. 
The  intense  hatred  between  the  Greek 
or  Eastern  Church,  and  the  Latin  or 
Western  Church,  fh>m  the  year  A.  D. 
860,  accounts  for  this  fact.  The  Crusad- 
ers held  Jerusalem  from  1099  tiU  1187, 
when  Saladin,  the  Caliph  of  Egypt,  took 
it. 

In  the  succeeding  century,  the  Cru- 
sades ceased ;  but  the  cause  which  had 
led  to  their  being  undertaken,  did  not 
cease  to  be  felt.  In  the  century  follow- 
ing, Palestine,  as  well  as  almost  the  en- 
tire of  the  Greek  Empire,  fell  beneath 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  Turks.  In 
ono  century  more,  Constantinople  fell, 
and  the  Greek  Empire  was  no  more  1 

When  that  event  occurred,  the  Chris- 
tians in  the  East  were  left  for  two  or 
three  centuries  without  the  protection  of 
any  Christian  prince  or  government.  At 
length  France,  who  had  taken  the  lead 
in  Uie  Crusades,  began  to  advocate  their 
cause  by  making  treaties  with  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  in  which  there  were  stipula- 
tions in  favor  of  Christians  residing  in, 
or  visiting,  the  Holy  Land.  But  these 
treaties  contemplated  mainly,  or  rather 
only,  the  rights,  privileges,  and  protec- 
tion of  Christians  of  the  Latin  or  West- 
em  Church.  France  cared  little  for  the 
millions  of  the  ^^  schismatical "  Greek 
Church.    She  has  for  eleven  centuries 


*  Putnam's  Monthly  for  October,  pagei  482—488. 

t  In  the  eighth  century,  Moslem  seal  and  turj  carried  the  Standard  of  the  Prophet  menu  the  entire 
northern  end  of  Africa,  and  planted  it  in  Spain,  and  for  a  time  eren  in  France.  That  standard  VM 
planted  fbr  a  while  in  Southern  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean  Isles  in  the  oontory  following.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  the  Mongols  and  Tartars  carried  the  sword  of  Mohammed  Into  all  southern  and  eastern 
Russia,  and  Anally,  Mohammedanism  took  up  tte  abode,  in  the  HAeenth  eentory,  in  what  is  now  oalltd 
Torkey. 
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considered  herself  as  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  nations,  and  the  pro- 
tector, as  well  as  champion,  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  or  Latin  Church.  As  to 
the  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  and 
the  five  other  Oriental  Churches — the 
Armenian,  Nestorian,  Syrian,  Coptic, 
and  Abyssinian — inasmuch  as  they  ac- 
knowlcdgcd  not  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
but  looked  up  to  their  own  Patriarchs, 
they  were  left  by  France,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  the  other  Roman  Cath- 
olic government^,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  his  confe- 
derates. Centuries  of  oppression,  cruel 
iigustice,  and  persecution  in  one  form 
and  another,  passed  away. 

But  at  length  God  raised  up  an  Avenger 
in  the  Czars  of  Russia.  That  great  coun- 
try, as  wo  have  stated  in  our  former  arti- 
cle, received  its  Christianity  and  its  civil- 
ization from  Byzantium,  or  Constantino- 
ple, as  it  has  been  called  since  tlie  fourth 
century.  It  was  to  missionaries  from 
the  Greek  Church,  that  she  was  indebted 
for  the  Scriptures,  and  the  institutions 
of  the  Gospel.  The  most  intimate  rela- 
tions sprung  up  between  the  Churches 
of  Russia  and  those  of  the  Greek  or 
Eastern  Empire.  The  Greek  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople  was  the  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Russo-Greek  Church.  This 
state  of  things  lasted  more  than  a  thou- 
sand years.  Even  the  conquest  of  the 
entire  southern  part  of  Russia  by  the 
Tartars  and  Poles  (the  former  Moham- 
medans, the  latter  Roman  Catholics, 
and  both  bitter  enemies  of  the  Greek 
Church),  did  not  destroy  the  sympathy 
of  the  Russinn  Church  for  that  of  the 
Greek  Empire — although  it  rendered 
much  intercourse  between  them  impossi- 
ble. And  when  Constantinople  fell  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  four  cen- 
turies ago,  and  with  it  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  Empire,  tlie  official  connection 
between  the  churches  of  the  two  coun- 
tries ceased,  but  not  their  sympathy. 
About  that  time,  one  of  the  Patriarchs 
of  Constantinople  (of  the  Greek  Church) 
fled  to  Moscow.  Thus  the  Patriarchate 
of  that  city  commenced,*  and  w^ith  it 
the  independent  existence  of  the  Russo- 
Greek  Church.  At  this  period,  and  for 
several  centuries  afterwards,  the  Czars 
of  Russia  were  too  weak  to  do  anything 
whatever  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed 
people  of   the    Greek    Church  in  the 


Turkish  dominions.  But  in  process  of 
time,  the  scale  turned  the  other  way. 
The  progress  of  civilization  and  the  arts, 
— a  progress  for  which  Russia  is  indebt- 
ed to  Christianity — gradually  raised  up 
that  great  country  from  the  feeble  con- 
dition in  which  it  had  so  long  becD, 
during  which,  it  was  a  prey  to  the  Mon- 
gols, the  Tartars,  the  roles,  Livonians, 
the  Lithuanians,  and  even  the  Swedes. 
In  the  year  1672,  the  Russians,  for  the 
first  time,  began  to  measure  swords  with 
the  Turks,  of  whom  they  had  lived  in 
dread  for  two  centuries.  In  a  little  more 
than  a  century  after  that,  the  Tartars 
were  entirely  conquered,  and  the  Turks 
were  driven  to  the  southwest — almost 
to  the  frontier  of  the  empire.  In  1813, 
Russia  extended  her  boundary  to  the 
Pruth,  and  even  to  the  Danube,  from 
the  month  of  the  Pruth  to  the  Black 
Sea.  Even  before  the  treaty  of  that 
year,  the  Russian  czars  had  begun  to 
demand  protection  for  their  "  brethren" 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Turkish  do- 
minions. Nor  has  the  present  emperor 
been  indifferent  to  this  subject ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  gone  farther  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  It  is  not  easy  for 
us  to  conceive  the  intense  interest  with 
which  all  the  Christians  in  the  Turkish 
Empire,  excepting  the  Roman  CathoUcs, 
have  watched  the  growing  power  of 
Russia  for  the  last  century  or  two.  From 
that  quarter  they  began  to  hope  for  de- 
liverance. There  has  been  abundant 
proof,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  of  the  strong  sympathy 
which  subsists  between  the  Christians 
of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey  and 
the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  the  people 
of  Russia.  Not  only  has  Russia  de- 
manded protection  for  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  wliich  is  the  chief  church  in 
that  country,  and 'Embraces  twelve  mil- 
lions of  souls  (this  is  the  estimate  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas) ;  she  has  also  inter- 
fered for  the  protection  of  the  residents 
and  i)ilgrims  of  the  Greek  faith  in  the 
Holy  I^nd.  On  this  subject  we  ranst 
say  a  few  words,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in 
some  degree  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  present  war. 

There  are  in  Palestine  certain  build- 
ings and  places  which  are  called  the 
"  Holy  Places,"  and  sometimes,  but  not 
very  accurately,  especially  by  the  French 
diplomatists  who  have  figured  in  the 


•  The  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  continued  till  the  year  1700»  when  it  ceased.  Poler  the  Great  i 
the  **  Holy  Synod**  for  H.  The  Synod  has  cognlaance  of  doctrines  and  discipline ;  the  Emperor  Is  at  tte 
bead  of  the  Church  in  relation  to  secular  affairs,  bat  has  less  power  oyer  It  than  the  Queen  of  Ensiand  hat 
over  the  Established  Church  of  that  land. 
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present  contest,  the  "Sacred  Shrines/' 
We  believe  there  are  eight  or  ten  of 
such  places.  One  of  them  ( the  site  of 
the  temple  and  the  localities  connected 
with  it),  the  Mohammedan  governments 
which  have  ruled  that  country  for  almost 
twelve  centuries  have  never  allowed 
Christians  to  visit.  Sometimes  even  the 
Christian  pilgrims  have  not  been  allowed 
to  go  down  to  the  river  of  Jordan,  and 
batne  in  its  sacred  water.  It  has  often 
been  dangerous  for  them  to  visit  the 
"Mount  of  Transfiguration,"  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country.  But  they 
have  had  access,  more  or  less  unrestricted, 
for  a  long  time,  to  the  two  places  which 
are,  probably,  the  most  sacred  in  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  those  who  have 
desired  to  make  pilgrimages  to  the  land 
where  the  Saviour  lived,  which  was 
trodden  by  hb  blessed  feet,  and  bedewed 
by  his  tears  and  bis  blood.  One  of 
tliese  is  the  "  Church  of  the  Nativity,^' 
at  Bethlehem.  According  to  tradition, 
it  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
stable  stood  in  which  the  Saviour  was 
born.  A  silver  star,  suspended  by  a 
cord  from  the  ceiling,  hangs  over  the 
spot  where  the  "manger"  stood,  in 
which  the  "  Infant  Christ"  was  laid  by 
his  blessed  mother.  The  other  is  the 
"Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  at 
Jerusalem,  which  is  built  over  the  sup- 
posed Tomb  of  of  our  Lord.  The  tomb 
is  a  small  building  in  the  centre  of  the 
diurch. 

Every  year  these  churches  are  visited 
by  all  the  pilgrims  who  flock  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  by  other  Christians  who 
may  be  in  the  country.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  Roman  Catholics,  or  the 
Greek,  and  other  oriental  Christians 
take  the  deeper  interest  in,  and  attach 
tlie  greater  importance  to,  these  "Sacred 
Shrines."  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
were,  for  the  most  part,  about  equally 
influenced  by  an  ignorant  and  debasing 
.  superstition,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
wants  and  the  demands  of  an  unenlight- 
ened heart,  and  a  smitten  and  oppressed 
conscience.  The  epochs  of  greatest  con- 
course are  Easter  aud  Christmas.  It  is 
the  testimony  of  every  traveller  who 
visits  Palestine  at  these  seasons,  that  the 
churches  in  question  are  crowded  at 
those  times  by  pilgrims,  most  of  whom 
belong  to  the  I^atin  and  Greek  commu- 
nities. As  tlie  hatred  of  these  churches 
is  reciprocal  and  intense,  scenes  of  shock- 


ing disorder  and  violence  often  occur, 
oven  wi^in  their  sacred  walls.  To 
such  lengths  do  matters  often  go,  that 
the  soldiers  of  Islam  have  to  be  called  in 
to  make  the  "  Christian  dogs,"  as  they 
contemptnously  call  them,  cease  from 
their  strife.  The  cause  of  the  quarrel 
has  often  been :  Who  shall  have  the 
precedence,  tlie  Latin  or  the  Greek 
Christians,  on  these  occasions?  For  a 
long  time  the  Latins  bore  off  the  palm. 
They  were  allowed  to  have  the  keys  of 
the  churches ;  and,  of  course,  they  did 
very  much  as  they  pltoed.  Often  the 
Greeks  could  scarcely  ^in  admittance 
at  all,  without  many  aud  most  violent 
efbrts. 

For  three  hundred  years*  France  has 
stood  up  for  the  Latin,  or  Roman  Catholic, 
Christians,  and  maintained  by  treaty 
tiieir  claims, — not  only  to  protection^ 
but  also  to  precedence.  For  a  long  time 
she  had  the  field  to  herself.  There  ^vas  no 
nation  which  professed  the  Greek  faith 
that  was  strong  enough  to  say  a  word  in 
behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Greek  Church. 
The  Protestant  nations  took  little  or  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  as  may  well  be 
supposed.  They  regarded  with  pity,  if 
not  contempt,  the  miserable  superstition 
of  both  the  corrupted  and  degenerated 
churches  which  were  prominent  in  the 
disDUte. 

But  Russia  at  length  appeared  on  the 
scene,  and  began  to  make  her  influence 
felt  in  behalf  of  the  Greeks,  as  France 
had  made  hers  felt  in  behalf  of  the 
Latins.  She,  too,  made  the  question  a 
subject  of  diplomacy  at  the  court  of  the 
Sultan.  Nor  did  she  toil  in  vain.  She 
gained,  a  few  years  ago,  some  advantages 
which  were  deemed  important  for  the 
followers  of  the  Greek  faith.  This  pro- 
voked the  jealousy  of  France,  and  Louis 
Philippe  On  1847)  directed  his  embassa- 
dor to  negotiate  with  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Certainly  the  annals  of  diplomacy  do  not 
furnish  tlie  names  of  many  men  who  were 
less  fit  for  such  a  delicate  and  difiSicult 
mission,  than  M.  de  Lavalette,  who  was 
the  French  embassador  at  Constantino- 
ple at  that  time.  This  gentleman — ^long 
known  in  tiie  salons  of  Paris  as  an  ac- 
complished and  fashionable  man,  and  at 
length  as  the  husband  of  the  widow  of 
an  eminent  American  bankert — who  had 
had  no  diplomatic  experience  excepting 
what  he  had  acquired  as  the  French  consul 
general  in  Egypt,  betrayed  an  impetuosity 


•  Her  flnt  treaty  {n  farnr  of  the  **  Franks,*'  or  Latin  Christians,  was  made  in  1580. 
t  The  late  Mr.  Wells  of  Boston,  of  the  firm  of  WeUs,  Oreen  k  Oo.  at  Paris. 
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of  temper,  and  a  de^rree  of  imprudonoe 
even,  which  came  well-nigh  oc<5asioning 
the  most  serious  trouble.  Arriving  at 
Constantinople  the  second  time,  in  a 
90  gun  steamship  (contrary  to  the  treat- 
ies of  the  Porte  with  foreign  powers), 
ho  demanded  certain  things  in  behalf  of 
the  Latin  Christians  who  visit  the  "  Holy 
Places,"  The  aliriglited  government  of 
Turkey  yielded.  Instantly  Russia  inter- 
vened^ and  made  new  demands  for  the 
Greek  Christians;  and  Turkey  yielded  in 
turn  to  her ;  for  slie  did  not  dare  to  re- 
fuse. This  led  France  to  reiterate  her 
demands,  to  the  astounded  and,  wo  may 
add,  confounded  Porte.  Reschid  Pasha, 
the  Grand  Vizier,  knew  not  which  way 
to  turn.  He  had  made  engagements  to 
France  and  Russia  which  were  utterly 
irreconcilable.  Fortunately  tlie  Empe- 
ror of  France  recalled  M.  de  Lavalette, 
and  sent  M.  de  la  Cour,  a  man  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation,  who  pursued  a 
conciliatory  course,  and  eflEected  an  ar- 
rangement of  tiro  difficulty.  In  this  af- 
fair Russia,  on  the  whole,  came  off  victo- 
rious. Much  credit  is  due  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  who  had  succeeded  Louis 
Philippe,  as  ruler  of  Franco.  It  is  pro- 
bable also,  that  the  influence  of  England 
was  not  without  avail  in  the  case, 
throui?h  her  excellent  embassador.  Sir 
Stafford  Canning*.  We  know  not  upon 
what  principle  the  difficulty  respecting 
the  "Holy  Places"  was  arranged  in  all 
case-,  but  wo  suppo.*e  that  it  was  mainly 
on  tliat  of  cquul  occupancy,  but  at  dif- 
ferent hours  of  the  days,  and  probably 
also  on  that  of  alternation. — 

But  however  that  may  bo,  the  nffair  was 
settled  peacefully,  happily,  to  the  joy  of 
all  good  men ;  for  many  fears  had  been 
entertained  lest  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  involving  France,  if  not  other 
countries,  might  grow  out  of  it.  This 
was  the  state  of  things  at  the  commence- 
ment of  last  year.  Alas,  the  prospect 
soon  became  overcast  by  clouds  of  doubt 
and  fear.  Difficulty  sprang  up  suddenly, 
— from  another  and  distinct  cause.  To 
the  surprise  of  all  the  world,  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia  sent  down  to  Constanti- 
nople Prince  Menschicoff,  one  of  his 
ministei*s,  with  a  large  suite,  or  staff 
rather,  of  officers  civil  and  military,  in  a 
war  steamer.  The  high  position  which 
this  extraordinary  cnibassador  occupied 
in  the  government  of  Russia  shows  the 
estimation  in  which  the  mission  was  held 


by  the  emperor.  Prince  Menschicoff 
arrived  at  Constantinople  on  the  28th  of 
February,  1858,  and  on  the  16th  of 
March  he  presented  to  the  Porte  }iis  first 
communication,  in  which  the  ministers 
of  the  Sultan  are  charged  with  having 
violated  the  firmans  issued  in  favor  of  the 
Greeks,  of  haviiig  wounded  the  religions 
convictions  of  the  emperor,  and  of  hav- 
ing been  wanting  in  respect  to  his  person. 
It  amcludcd  with  asking  an  effectual 
redress  of  these  grievances,  and  an  ar- 
rangement which  would  put  an  end  to 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Greek  subjects 
of  the  Sultan,  and  give  them  sure  gua- 
rantees for  the  future.  ITie  Porte  was 
alanned  by  this  note,  and  Col.  Rose,  the 
English  Charg6  d' Affaires  (in  the  absence 
of  Lord  Stratfonl)  summoned  the  British 
fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  to  approach 
the  waters  of  the  Dardanelles.  On  the 
19th  of  April,  Prince  Menschicoff  ad- 
dressed a  note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  in  which  he  stated  in  rather  ar- 
rogant and  unusual  terms,  that  he  was 
instructed  to  demand:  "1.  A  firman  con- 
cerning the  key  of  the  Church  of  Beth- 
lehem, the  Silver  Star,t  and  the  posses^ 
sion  of  certain  Sanctuaries;  2.  An  order 
for  the  repair  of  the  Dome  and  other 
parts  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre ;  and  3.  A  Sened^  or  convention, 
guaranteeing  the  strict  statue  quo  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Catholic  Oreco-Rueeian 
Faith  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and  of  the 
sanctuaries  which  are  in  the  possession 
of  that  Faith^  exclusively  or  in  partici- 
pation with  otlier  sects  at  Jerusalem." 

These  demands  were  substantially 
granted,  through  the  influence  of  Lord 
Stratford  and  M.  de  la  Cour,  the  emhaa- 
sadors  of  England  and  France,  who  had 
returned  to  Constantinople  some  days 
before.  The  firmans  were  delivered  to 
Prince  Menschicoff  on  the  Cth  of  May; 
and  though  the  convention  referred  to  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  prince's  note  had 
not  been  conceded  or  even  discussed, 
it  was  hoped  tliat  there  would  be  no  dif- 
ficulty in  arranging  everything  amica- 
bly. '  This  was  the  state  of  the  case  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  just  named.  Bnt 
tliat  evening.  Prince  Menschicoff  sent 
another  note  to  the  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  an 
ultimatum.  It  demanded  the  immedi- 
ate conclusion  of  a  Sened^— or  oonren- 
tion,  having  the  force  of  a  treaty.  A 
draft  of  such  a  convention  accompanied 


*  Now  Lord  Stratford  de  R«dcliffe. 

t  Tills  Sur  had  been  stolen,  and  the  Latin  Chriitiant  charged  the  Greeks  with  having  CMamlttod  I 
theft  I    This  happened  a  few  years  since,  and  was  one  of  the  causes  of  trouble. 
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the  note,  which  the  Porte  was  required 
to  agree  to,  without  negotiation!  and 
only  five  days  were  allowed  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  matter. 

When  the  contents  of  this  note  were 
made  known  to  the  English  and  French 
embassadors,  they  dispatched,  each,  a 
war  steamer  that  nighty  bearing  the  news 
to  their  respective  governments.  Tiie 
demands  made  in  the  proposed  Sen^  or 
convention  w^ere  two,  which  we  give  in 
a  literal  translation  from  the  original 
French : — 

"  1st.  There  shall  be  no  changes  made 
in  tlic  rights,  privileges,  and  immanities 
which  the  Churches,  the  Instituticms  of 
Piety,  and  the  Ortliodox  Clergy  (of  tlie 
Greek  Church)  have  enjoyed ;  or  are  in 
possession  of  ab  antique^  in  the  States  of 
the  Sublime  Ottoman  Porte,  which  has 
been  pleased  to  grant  them  for  ever,  on 
the  base  of  the  statu  quo^  which  exists 
this  day. 

"  2il.  The  rights  and  advantages  which 
may  be  conceded  by  the  Ottoman  Go- 
vernment in  future,  to  other  Christian 
•ects  (ciil(€t\  by  treaties,  conventions,  or  i- 
8{)ecial  grants,  shall  be  considered  as 
belonging  also  to  tiie  Orthodox  Church.^' 

These  demands  v/ere  deemed  by  the 
Turkish  Government,  under  the  advice 
of  England  and  France,  it  is  believeiL  to 
be  wholly  inadmissible ;  and  Prince  Men- 
schicoff  was  so  informed  on  the  10th  of 
H:iy.  On  the  21st  of  that  month  the 
prince  left  Constantinople.  At  the  mo- 
ment of  his  departure,  he  sent  a  final 
note  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
in  which  he  reiterated  the  demands  of 
his  master  in  stronger  terms,  requiring 
even  that  if  at  any  time  any  advantages 
sliould  be  granted  by  special  favor  to 
the  foreign  legations  accredited  to  the 
Sublime  Porte,  these  advantages  should 
also  be  accorded  to  the  OrthcKlox  (alias 
Greek)  Church  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 
According  to  this  demand  the  Porte  could 
grant  no  si>ecial  permission  for  religious 
services  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
foreign  legations,  which  would  not 
equally,  and  of  right,  belong  to  the 
Greek  Chnrch.  On  the  Slst  of  May, 
Count  Nesselrode,  the  Russian  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  addressed  a  note  to 
the  Porte,  in  which  the  threat  was  made, 
that  in  a  few  weeks  tlie  Russian  troops 
would  receive  orders  to  cross  the  Otto- 
man frontier,  not  to  make  war,  but  to 
obtain  a  material  guarantee  as  a  security 
for  the  rights  claimed  by  the  emperor, 
unless  the  Turkish  Government  would 
promptly  accept,  without    any  change 


whatever,  the  note  delivered  by  Prince 
Menschicoff  before  his  departure. 

We  have  in  these  few  paragraphs 
given  as  full  a  notice  of  the  cause  of  the 
present  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 
as  the  nature  of  this  article  either  de- 
mands or  allows.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  conduct  of  Russia  in  this  affair, 
has  been  summary,  overbearing,  and  in- 
solent, especially  in  the  second  stages  of 
it.  Even  in  the  first,  the  discussions 
concerning  the  sacred  places,  the  em()e- 
ror  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  course  of 
addressing  an  autograph  letter  to  tlie  Sul- 
tan, in  which  he  charged  the  Turkish 
Government  with  acting  in  bad  faith. 
And  in  the  second  stage,  Prince  Men- 
schicoff^s  conduct  at  Constantinople  was 
outrageous,  in  refusing  to  call  on  the 
Minister  (Fuad  Effendi)  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  insisting  on  a  personal  inter- 
view with  the  Sultan;  and  this,  con- 
trary to  the  usages  of  the  C(mrt,  on 
Friday^  tlie  Mussulman's  Sabbath.  This 
gave  great  offence  to  the  Sultan  and  his 
ministers. 

Of  subsequent  negotiations  we  need 
pot  say  much.  The  Sultan,  contemplat- 
ing the  storm  that  was  gathering  and 
preparing  to  burst  on  his  country,  in- 
voked the  interposition  of  Franco  and 
England,  and  they  endeavored  to  induce 
Austria  and  Prussia  to  join  them  in  sus- 
taining the  cause  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong.  Russia  invaded  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  trans-Danubian  Principal- 
ities of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  At 
first,  the  pretext  was  the  desire  to  have 
a  "material  guarantee"  that  Turkey 
would  comply  with  her  demands ;  after- 
wards the  ordering  of  their  respective 
fleets  to  the  waters  of  Constantinople, 
by  England  and  France,  was  the  pretext 
for  this  high-handed  measure.  I;ideed, 
the  entire  diplomatic  correspondence  of 
Russia,  including  the  proclamations,  even 
of  the  emperor  addressed  to  his  own 
people,  during  the  summer  and  autumn 
of  1853,  is  degraded  and  disgraced  by 
an  unparalleled  amount  of  base  shuffling, 
insupport'ible  arrogance,  unworthy  dis- 
simulation, and  open  and  downright 
falsehood.  In  this  respect,  the  contrast 
between  it  and  that  of  Lord  Clarendon, 
M.  Drouyu  de  L'huys,  and  Reschid  Pasha, 
the  three  ministers  of  England,  France, 
and  Turkey,  for  Foreign  Affairs,  is  very 
remarkable.  The  four  powers  made 
many  efforts,  through  their  embassadors 
at  Vienna,  to  prevent  resort  to  the 
sword;  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  At  one 
time  the  desired  object  seemed  to  be  on 
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the  point  of  being  accomplished.  But 
Turkey  would  only  engage  to  allow  the 
Orthodox  (Greek)  Church*  to  partici- 
pate in  the  advantages  accorded  to  other 
Christian  communions,  also  subjects  of 
the  Porte,  Just  here  turned  tlie  whole 
difficulty. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  think  there 
was  something  deeper  than  what  meets 
the  eye.  That  Turkey  should  deny  to 
Russia  all  right  to  interfere  in  what  con- 
cerns the  internal  administration  of  her 
affairs,  was  legitimate  enough.  But  wo 
are  not  able  to  see  why,  if  the  Turkish 
Government  allows  France  and  Austria 
to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic or  Latin  Christians  t  residing  in 
her  dominions,  as  she  certainly  has  done, 
she  should  not  allow  Russia  to  interfere 
to  tJie  same  extent^  in  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Greek  Church,  in  similar 
circumstances.  And  if  the  Porte  grants 
special  immunities  and  privileges  to  com- 
munities, convents,  &c.,  of  Latin  or  other 
Christians,  who  are  not  her  suhjcets,  we 
do  not  see  that  Russia  is  to  be  blamed 
for  demanding  that  these  same  immuni- 
ties and  privileges  should  be  granted  to 
Greek  Christians  who  are  subjects  of  the 
Porte,  and  tenfold  more  numerous  than 
its  Latin  subjects.  This  point  France 
has  fully  comprehended ;  and  here^  we 
think  wo  see  her  hand,  and  that  of 
Rome,  too.  France  knows,  and  the  Pope 
knows,  that  if  the  Sultan  should  grant 
what  Russia  has  demanded,  there  would 
be  an  end  for  ever  to  all  "  special  favor!»," 
in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  Turkish  dominions!  Hence  the 
promptitude  and  zeal  with  which  France 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Sublime  Porte 


in  this  affair.  Hence,  too,  the  zeal  in 
behalf  of  the  cause  of  Turkey,  manifested 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  archbishopd  of 
Paris,  Lyons,  Quebec,  and  their  dioceses 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  call  it 
a  "  Holy  war,"  a  war  against  a  ''  Schis- 
roatical  Church,"  in  their  mandcmens  or 
circulars  to  their  clergy,  in  which  they 
exhort  them  to  pray  for  its  success.  Thre 
Pope  is,  doubtless,  pleased  to  see  Protest- 
ant England  engaged  in  that  war,  bj 
the  side  of  Roman  Catholic  France ;  and 
would  be  still  better  pleased  if  he  could 
see  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  every  other 
protcstant  country  engaged  in  weaktnin^^ 
if  not  destroying^  a  schismatical  church 
and  nation,  who  have  no  sympathy  with 
Rome. 

Well,  at  length  Turkey  declared  war 
against  Russia;  and  certainly  her  acbiere- 
ments  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  have 
been  worthy  of  her  ancient  renown.  In 
Asia  she  has  been  less  fortunate.  After 
months  of  negotiation  and  delay,  Eng- 
land and  France  also  declared  war  against 
Russia ;  but  np  to  this  time  their  deeds 
are  far  from  corresponding  to  the  bopeft 
to  which  their  preparations  and  their 
promises  gave  rise.  After  the  vnfbrtunate 
affair  at  Sinope,  the  combined  fleet  took 
possession  of  the  Black  Sea;  bnt  with 
the  exception  of  an  attack  on  Odessa,  and 
some  loss  important  places,  it  has  done 
nothing  worthy  of  note. 

There  are  five  things  which  ought  to 
be  done,  and  must  one  day  be  done,  if 
Russia  is  to  be  disarmed  of  her  tremen- 
dous power  to  do  evil  by  influences  from 
without.  1.  The  reCstablit*hment  of 
Poland,  with  something  like  her  an- 
cient limits — ^giving  her  a  ]H>pulation  of 


*  It  is  remarkable  that  Count  Nesselrode  repeatedlj  aaserts  In  his  correspondence,  that  all  the  rights  aoi 
privileges  claimed  by  Russia,  in  behalf  of  the  Greek  Church  in  Turkey,  are  fully  guaranteed  by  previos* 
treaties,  particularly  those  of  Kainardjii  and  Adrianople.  Then  why  demand  a  aentd  or  conxTntfon,  sanc^ 
tioned  by  a  new  treaty,  unless  it  be  to  seek  occasion  for  a  quarrel  with  Turkey?  It  Ss  worthy  of  renBark^ 
that  in  the  treaty  of  Kainardjii,  the  Porte  engages  to  protect  the  Chri$tian  (not  the  Greek)  religian  antl 
its  churches  ;  and  permitted  the  Russian  embassador  to  make  a  plea  in  behalf  of  a  specified  Grefk  Church, 
and  its  attendants.  The  treaty  of  Adrianople  (1S29)  merely  confirms  the  articles  of  the  preySoua  treaty.  Ho 
mention  is  made  of  the  Ortek^  or  any  particular  community  or  sect. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  in  MenschicofTs  first  communications  with  the  Porte,  when  enTor- 
extraordinary  at  Constantinople,  was  the  fact  of  his  employing  the  ex]>ression,  "prlTilegcs  of  the  OathMfi 
Greco-Ruwian  Faith,"  to  designate  the  Greek  Church  In  Turkey— thus  seeking  in  a  coyert  way,  im  Identify 
Uiat  church  with  Russia,  a  country  with  which  it  has  no  real  connection,  and  never  bad. 

t  Much  was  said  in  France  as  well  as  in  England  against  the  recent  demand  of  Russia,  In  regard  to  tbe 
Christiana  of  the  Greek  Faith.  It  was  pronounced  to  bo  a  demanii  for  a  proteetoraU^  and  utterly  ineoo- 
sistent  with  the  rights  of  an  independent  State.  The  demand  was  declared  to  be  outrageous,  and  whollj 
inadmissible.  Be  it  so.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  all  proper  independence  of  the 
Turkish  Guvcrnmeut.  But  it  differed  in  nothing  from  what  France  and  Austria  have  demanded  in  regard  to 
Roman  Catholics  residing  in  Turkey.  The  proof  of  this  was  furnished  even  in  the  midst  of  the  ditcusstoiw 
In  question.  It  was  thus  :— Tlie  Turkish  Government  ordered  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Greece*  reskliag  mm 
merchants,  artisans,  Ac,  in  Constantinople,  and  we  believe  other  cities  of  the  empire,  to  quit  the  coimtiy, 
on  account  of  their  supposed  complicity  with  the  recent  Greek  insurrection  in  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  otkcr 
parts.  But  what  did  the  French  embassador  at  Constantinople  (Baron  Baraguay  d*HUIlers)  do  in  Um 
c«sef  He  insUntly,  and  with  threats,  demanded  that  "  Greek  Catholics,"  that  is  Greeks  who  were  members 
of  the  Roman  Cuthulic  Church,  should  not  be  included  in  this  peremptory  and  ruinous  order.    Here  was  a 

Srot^ctorate  with  a  witness,  as  Sir  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  justly  maintained.  And  what  wa»  th«  resnlif 
araguay  d'Hilllers  was  recalled  by  the  Emperor  of  France  to  be  punished,  by  being  appointed  to  command 
the  French  troops  sent  to  the  BalUc,  and  with  the  bdton  of  a  Marshal  ofFranct !  And  the  ^^CathoUe  Grcdv" 
hare  remained  undisturbed  at  Constantinople. 
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20,000,000.  2.  The  re6stablishment  of 
Hungary,  giving  her  the  entire  valley  of 
the  Danube  to  the  Black  Sea,  which 
would  make  her  population  at  least 
26,000,000.  8.  The  union  of  all  Ger- 
many, with  her  42,000,000  of  people,  nn- 
der  one  effective  but  liberal  government, 
probably  a  federal  republic.  4.  The 
consolidation  of  Italy  under  one  good 
government.  6.  The  bringing  of  the 
Scandinavian  conntrie»— Sweden,  Fin- 
land, Denmark,  and  Norway — under 
one  government,  with  Copenhagen  for 
its  capitaL  But  when  will  the  world 
eee  ail  these  things  brought  about? 
Perhaps  sooner  than  any  one  now  suppo- 
ses, gOK>d  reader.  The  tendency  in  Europe 
lios  long  been  towards  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  governments  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tionality— the  only  true  exponent  of 
which  IS  Lakguage. 

But  let  US  return  to  Russia.  The 
present  war  will  do  nothing  to  diminish 
her  territory ;  perhaps  little  or  nothing 
to  diminish  her  power.  What,  then,  is 
to  be  her  futurb  ?  This  is  a  great  ques- 
tion ;  let  US  look  at  it. 

It  is  clear  to  our  minds  that  Russia  is 
destined  to  be,  perhaps  for  centuries,  one 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world.  In- 
deed it  is  evident,  we  think,  that  her 
power  will  increase  nntil  she  will  be  by 
far  the  strongest  country,  not  only  in 
Europe,  but  in  the  Old  World.  She  is 
now  very  powerful — in  fact,  unconquer- 
able. The  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the  Poles, 
the  Swedes,  and  the  French  (with  the 
^  greatest  captain  of  twelve  centuries  at 
their  head^^),  all  failed  to  conquer  her. 
And  yet  Russia,  save  in  the  last  in- 
stonoe,  was  nothing  in  comparison  with 
what  she  is  now.  Let  a  few  facts  be 
borne  in  mind. 

1.  Russia  is  a  country  of  vast  extent, 
fts  we  have  shown  in  our  former  article. 
Leaving  out  of  view  the  Asiatic  portion 
(as  well  as  the  American),  as  being  com- 
paratively of  little  account)  excepting  as  a 
point  Wappui  in  regard  to  centred  and 
eastern  Asia,  and  having  only  something 
like  file  millions  of  inhabitants  at  pre- 
sent, notwithstanding  its  almost  bound- 
less dimensions,  wo  must  not  forget  that 
Russia  in  £urope  embraces  2,025,000 
square  miles,  and  is  much  larger  than  all 
the  rest  of  that  continent ;  and  although 
much  of  its  northern,  and  some  of  its 
southern,  and  especially  its  southeastern 
XK>rtions,  are  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
great  population,  the  resources  of  the 
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the  modem  kingdom  of  Poland^  have 
immense  resources,  which  are  as  vet  but 
partially  developed.  Even  now  there  is 
a  large  interior  tratje  carried  on  on  her 
southern  rivers  (the  Wolga,  the  Don,  tlie 
Dneiper,  and  the  Dneister),  as  well  as 
on  her  northern  (the  Vistula,  the  Nie- 
men,  the  Duno,  the  Neva,  the  Dwina^ 
and  even  the  far  distant  Petchora  or 
Ijraa,  (misprinted  Lima  in  our  for- 
mer article.)  The  head  streams  of 
severed  of  tiiese  southern  and  northern 
rivers  almost  interlock  on  the  great  tabl^ 
lands  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
are,  in  fact,  connected  by  a  system  of 
canals,  commenced  by  Peter  the  Great. 
By  means  of  these  channels  of  communi- 
cation in  the  sunmier,  and  by  roads  in 
the  winter,  an  immense  quantity  of  pro- 
ducts, natural  and  manufactured,  make 
their  way  to  the  great  cities  and  seaports^ 
either  directly,  or  through  the  fhirs  of 
Nishni-Novgorod  (on  the  Wolga,  250 
miles  east  of  Moscow),  and  some  twenty 
other  places  in  the  empire.  The  amount 
of  business  done  at  these  fairs  does  not 
fall  much  short  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  our  dollars  per  annum^  and  is  steadily 
increasing. 

2.  The  population  of  Russia  in  Europe 
maybe  safely  stated  to  be  sixty-three 
mitlions  at  the  present  time,  and  that  of 
the  entire  empire  at  seventy  millions. 
No  other  government  in  Europe  has  in 
one  country^  or  in  many  contiguous 
countries,  so  large  a  number  of  souls 
under  its  sway.  And  yet  the  populatioD 
of  Russia  must,  in  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  much  exceed  one  hundred  mil- 
lions^ for  it  now  increases  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  annually.  In 
the  early  and  nuddle  centuries  of  tha 
Christian  era,  it  was  not  possible  that 
the  population  of  Russia  could  be  either 
great  or  increase  rapidly.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  but  very  partially  civilized, 
and  many  of  them  pursued  a  nomadio 
*life,  which  is  inconsistent  with  rapid  in- 
crease. The  various  tribes  of  men  that 
roamed  over  its  vast  plains  were  often 
at  war  with  each  other ;  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  the  incursions  of 
Asiatic  hordes  on  the  one  hand^  and  the 
invasions  of  liie  lithuamans,  the  Poles, 
and  the  Swedes  on  the  other,  attended 
often  by  wide-spread  and  long-continued 
desolations — villages  and  towns  sacked 
and  destroyed,  and  human  beings,  as 
well  as  herds  and  flocks,  swept  away — 
often  concurred  to  complete  the  picture 
of  misery.  It  was  not  possible  that  tho 
population  of  the  country  should  in- 
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crease.  In  the  early  part  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Peter  the  Great  caused 
the  first  census  to  be  taken.  It  included 
little  more  than  Great  Russia,  or  Mus- 
oovy,  which  then  had  only  nine  m%llion$ 
of  people;  now  it  has  thirty-four  or 
thirty-fite  millions, — ^The  increase  of  the 
entire  empire  is  gradual  but  steady; 
that  of  the  European  part  may  be  said  to 
be  rapid,  and  increasingly  so.  And  what 
must  the  population  of  that  country  be 
one  hundred  years  hence  ?  "What  will 
it  be,  in  all  probability,  two  hundred 
years  hence  ?  It  would  be  a  very  low 
estimate  to  say  that  it  will  be  two  or 
three  hundred  millions.  Certainly,  tJie 
country  is  abundantly  capable  of  sus- 
taining three  or  four  times  its  present 
population. 

Compared  with  Bussia,  what  are  the 
prospects  of  the  other  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Probably  every  one  is  increasing  in 
population,  some  of  them  slowly,  and 
some  of  them  with  considerable  rapidity. 
But  can  France,  and  Germany,  and  Eng- 
land, and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries  bo  expected  to  have 
any  such  increase  as  Russia  must  long 
oontinue  to  have  ?  When  will  they  see 
thoir  respective  populations  doubled? 
And  if  they  should  see  that  fact,  how  will 
they  stand  individually  considered,  in 
this  respect,  in  couiparison  with  Russia  ? 

8.  But  what  is  most  of  all  worthy  of 
remark  is  the  fact  that  Russia  is  evi- 
dently destined  to  attain  vast  power 
through  the  Jiomogeneousness  of  her  po- 
pulation. Even  now,  this  state  of  things 
is  apparent  and  striking.  The  great  and 
domiuHUt  portion  of  her  inliabitants  be- 
long to  Sclavonic  race.  That  race  is 
estimated  to  embrace  eighty  millions  of 
souls,  of  whom  fifty-six  or  fifty-eight 
millions  live  in  Russia.  Tlie  Sclavi  of 
Russia  in  Europe  constitute  the  great 
trunk  of  that  race.  Muscovy  may  be 
considered  the  homo,  or  birth-place 
rather,  of  that  race.  There  the  language 
is  spoken  in  its  native  simplicity  and 
purity, — even  in  many  cases,  by  the  pea- 
sants and  other  laboring  people. 

This  subject  has  been  well  treated  by 
Count  A.  de  Gurowski  in  his  able  and 
invaluable  work  entitled  Russia  as  It 
la.*  According  to  this  excellent  autho- 
rity, the  Sclavi  of  Russia  have  little  or 
no  difficulty  in  conversing  with  any  of 
the  branches  of  the  great  Sclavic  family, 
a  fact  which  shows  that  they  speak  the 
**  mother  tongue  "  of  the  race,  and  that 


variations  and  differences  formed  amoDg 
these  and  smaller  portions  of  the  raoe 
are  dialects.  Hence  the  inhabitants  of 
Muscovy  and  all  Central  Russia  converses 
with  readiness  with  the  Sclavonic  races  In 
Poland,  in  Bohemia,  in  Moravia,  in  Hun- 
gary, and  in  the  northern  parts  of  Tup- 
key,  and  in  Korthem  Asia,  even  to  the 
moutlis  of  the  Amour.  Fifty-six  or  fifty- 
eight  millions,  out  of  seventy  millions  of 
the  population  of  Russia,  speaking  the 
same  language  t  What  a  fact!  and  what 
a  mighty  bearing  it  must  have  on  the 
destinies  of  that  nation  and  of  Europe  I 
Never  has  the  Old  World  seen  anything 
like  it,  out  of  China, — if  indeed  that  coun- 
try constitutes  an  exoeption.  Id  our  own 
great  country  there  is  a  parallel  to  it. 
The  English  language  is  evidently  des- 
tined to  be  the  common  language  spoken 
over  our  vast  country,  and  possibly,  one 
day,  that  of  the  entire  of  North  Ame- 
rica. At  all  events,  so  flu:  as  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  north  of  them 
are  concerned,  the  English  language  will 
unquestionably  absorb  every  other  lan- 
guage which  may  come  In  its  way.  So 
will  it  be  with  the  Sclavonic  language  in 
Russia.  In  process  of  time  tlie  other 
languages  and  dialects  of  that  great  em- 
pire will  be  merged  in  it  The  true 
policy  of  the  government  will  concur 
with  otlier  and  obvious  causes  to  bring 
about  this  result. 

But,  what  a  bearing  this  great  fiiet, 
w^e  repeat  it,  must  have  on  the  destinies 
of  Russia,  and  perhaps  of  Europe  entire  1 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the 
offshoots  of  the  Sclavonic  stem,  where  they 
are  numerous  enough  to  constitute  a  de- 
cided majority  of  the  population,  should, 
in  process  of  time,  be  absorbed  into  the 
great  race  residing  in  Russia.  Should 
that  be  the  case,  the  limits  of  Russia 
may  extend  still  further  to  the  west  and 
southwest ;  especially  if  it  should  prove 
true  that  the  small  remnants  of  former 
nations  and  tribes  stiU  existing  between 
the  great  Sclavonic  race  inRussiaand  the 
Teutonic  race  in  Germany,  have  a  greatei 
affinity,  through  the  medium  of  language, 
or  religion,  with  the  former  than  with 
the  latter.  However  this  may  be,  it  Is 
easy  to  see  an  amazing  expansion  or 
growth  rather  of  the  Sclavic  race  in  East- 
ern Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  The 
day  must  come  when  the  Sclavi  will  have 
an  overshadowing  influence  in  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere,  especially  in  the 
northern  portions  of  it.     Shall  that  in- 
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finenoe  be  for  good  ?  Or  shall  it  be  for 
evil  ?  These  are  momentous  questions. 
We  are  not  sanguine,  but  our  hopes  pre- 
ponderate over  our  fears.  We  will  give 
our  reasons. 

If  the  state  of  the  world  were  what  it 
was  fonr  centuries  ago,  onr    opinions 
wonld  be  very  different  from  what  they 
are.    At  that  period  the  civilization  of 
Europe,  Western  as  well  as  Eastern,  was 
exceedingly  low.    Brute  force  had  much 
more  influence  on  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind than  it  has  now.    Knowledge  was 
possessed  by  the  few ;  the  masses  were 
ignorant,  and  had  no  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  nations.    It  is  far  otherwise 
now.    Civilization  has  advanced  greatly 
in  all  Christendom.    The  arts  and  scien- 
ces have  made  astonishing  progress.  The 
masses  live  in  greater  comfort,  are  far 
better  educated,  and  have  more  know- 
ledge of  their  rights,  and  of  the  duties 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  civil  government 
The  opinion, — the  conviction  rather — 
that  the  people  should  have  their  just 
jnfluence  and  share  in  the  government, — 
inasmuch  as  the  State  ought  to  be,  and 
may  be,  as  important  and  as  dear  to  one 
man  as  to  another,  to  tlie  poor  man  aa 
to  the  rich  man,  to  the  unlearned  as  to  the 
learned, — ^lias  gained  ground  most  ez- 
tenslvelv  in  all  the  civilized  countries, 
especially  those  in  which  the  protestant 
religion  prevails.      These  sentiments  are 
gaining  ground  in  the  world  every  year, 
and  indeed  every  day.     It  is  not  in  the 
power  of  any  government  to  exclude 
them  long  from  the  sphere  of  its  action 
and  cimtrol.    The  great  Reformation  of 
the  sixteenth  century  gave  birth  to  these 
opinions,  and  has  done  much  to  propa- 
gate   them. — ^The   press,    with    all    its 
powers ;  the  common  school ;  the  popu- 
lar meeting,  however  small;   the  rail- 
.  road ;  the  steamboat ;   the  electric  tele- 
graph, are  all  contributing,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  make  men  think,  inquire,  re- 
flect, and  resolve.    It  is  not  possible  that 
any  government  can  very  long  endure 
in  these  times,  in  which  the  people  "Cfo 
not  possess- in  a  good  degree,  their  civil 
and  religious  rights. 

In  every  part  of  Christendom  these  in- 
fluences are  at  work,  with  more  or  less 
activity.  Even  the  groat  Sclavic  race  are 
beginning  to  feel  tliem,  and  in  this  case, 
contrary  to  what  has  been  the  progress 
of  moral  as  well  as  the  natural  light, — 
from  east  to  west, — the  trutii  is  spread- 
ing from  west  to  east.  The  Sclav  i  who 
have  penetrated  furthest  westward  in 
Europe,  and  taken  up  their  abode  in 


Eastern  Prussia,  in  Bohemia,  in  Moravia, 
and  in  Hungary,  have  advanced  most  in 
civilization,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  their 
civil  and  religious  rights,  and  will,  at  no 
very  distant  day,  be  prepared  to  vindicate 
them. 

The  true  light  is  penetrating  fhrther 
east.  The  Pules  in  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  the  Sclavic  Christians  in  Turkey  in 
Europe,  feel  its  influence.  Still  more :  it  is 
felt  even  in  Russia,  the  very  seat  and  home 
of  the  Sclavi.  The  progress  may  be  slow 
for  a  time.  Be  it  so ;  nevertheless  there 
is  progress,  and  that  is  a  fact  which  is 
full  of  hope.  It  is  the  "day  of  smidl 
things,"  which  is  not  to  be  despised. 

There  is  a  great  disposition  in  certain 
quarters, — partly  through  ignorance,  and 
partly  through  prejudice, — to  underrate 
the  progress  of  things  in  Russia.  Proper 
allowance  has  not  been  made  for  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  within  a  century  and  a  half 
that  Russia  has  begun  to  be  in  any  sense 
an  European  country.  It  is  still  more 
Asiatic,  so  far  as  the  mcutea  are  con- 
cerned, tiian  European.  And  because 
this  is  so :  because  they  do  not  And  there 
the  civilization  of  Great  Britain,  of 
France,  of  Germany — ^in  a  word,  of  west- 
em  Europe — there  are  men  who  afl^t  a 
contempt  that  is  unworthy  of  them,  for 
everything  in  Russia.  Many  forgot  that 
Russia  is  in  a  tranaition  state;  they  for- 
get how  many  ages  have  marked  the 
gradual  progress  of  civilization  and  dvil 
and  religious  liberty  in  Western  Europe, 
even  in  the  countries  roost  advanced; 
they  forget--even  Englishmen  forget — 
that  the  Maona  Chabta  was  given  by 
King  John  in  the  year  1215,  that  is  GS9 
years  ago.  There  are  among  ourselves 
not  only  Americans,  but  also  Germans, 
Frenchmen,  Poles,  and  Italians,  who  have 
come  hither  from  countries  where 
scarcely  a  partide  of  liberty,  civil  or 
religious,  is  to  be  found,  who,  neverthe- 
less, most  vociferously  rail  at  the  despot- 
ism, the  ignorance,  and  the  low  state  of 
civilization  of  Russia.  Such  men  are 
wholly  incapable  of  appreciating  what 
has  been  done — ^what  is  now  doing — in 
that  great  country.  Certainly  such  men 
should  lay  no  claim  to  the  possession  of 
philosophical  and  Christian  spirit  Let 
us  look  at  what  is  going  on  in  that  great 
country,  as  well  as  what  has  been  done 
within  the  last  century  and  a  half.  As 
we  called  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
this  subject  in  the  latter  part  of  our  for- 
mer article,  we  shall  give  it  nothing  more 
than  a  coup  d^cnl  at  present. 
The  education  and  maonen  of  the 
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higher  classes  have  greatly  improved; 
this  cannot  be  denied,  however  mnch 
there  is  still  to  desire. 

Manufactures,  agriculture,  and  com- 
merce have  advanced  greatly  within  that 
period.  Russia  had  no  commerce  worth 
speaking  of  when  Peter  the  Great  came 
to  the  throne.  She  had  not  a  port 
except  Archangel  on  the  White  Sea;  her 
manufactures  were  rude  and  Asiatic,  and 
her  agriculture  was  little  better  than  that 
of  the  savage  state.  The  government  is 
doing  much  for  the  interests  of  their 
great  national  industries. 

There  was  not  a  good  road  in  Russia 
when  Peter  the  Great  ascended  the 
throne.  A  good  deal  has  been  done,  and 
much  has  been  commenced  in  this 
direction.  Several  railroads  have  been 
made  in  Poland,  one  has  been  made  from 
8t.  Petersburg  to  Moscow,  and  another 
is  making  from  St.  Petersburg  to  War- 
saw. The  day  will  come  when  Russia 
will  be  covered  with  railroads. 

The  education  of  the  middle  classes,  as 
well  as  of  the  lower— especially  the  serfs 
of  the  Crown — has  made  much  progress, 
however  much  remains  to  be  attempted. 
Quo  of  the  best  of  the  ministers  of  the 
emperor,  M.  Ouwaroff-— a  scholar  and  a 
gendeman — is  at  the  head  of  this  depart- 
ment. At  the  same  time  universities 
have  been  founded,  and  the  interests  of 
literature  have  been  not  a  little  pro- 
moted. 

However  rigorous  the  government 
may  be  in  punishing  offences,— civil, 
political  and  criminal, — there  have  been 
great  ameliorations  in  the  laws  within 
the  last  150  years.  The  administration 
of  the  courts  is  bad  enough  still ;  never- 
theless there  has  been  progress  here  also, 
as  we  could  easily  show. 

The  terra  of  service  in  the  army  and 
navy  has  been  considerably  abridged,  and 
that  service  is  much  improved.  Excel- 
lent military  and  naval  schools  have  been 
established,  as  we  have  shown  in  our 
former  article.* 

The  relations  of  the  serf  to  his  master, 
as  well  as  his  rights  and  duties,  are  bet- 
ter defined,  and  his  position  is  greatly 
ameliorated. 

There  are  ninety-five  newspapers  in 
Russia,  and  sixty-six  magazines  and 
periodicals,  devoted  to  the  proceedings 
of  learned  societies.  Of  these,  seventy- 
six  newspapers  and  forty-eight  maga- 
zines are  in  the  Russian  language.    The 


rest  are  in  the  German,  French,  English, 
Polish,  Latin  (one  newspaper),  G^rgian 
and  Lettish.  We  are  not  sure  that  there 
was  one  newspaper  published  in  the 
empire  when  Peter  the  Great  took  the 
helm  of  state  into  his  own  hands,  in 
1689, — one  hundred  and  sixty-five  years 
ago. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  done  to 
diffuse  the  sacred  Scriptures  in  Russia, 
and  much  to  circulate  religious  tracts 
since  1812,  and  not  in  vain.  The  great 
fairs  furnish  admirable  opportunities  for 
scattering  the  truth  far  and  wide. 

The  laws  of  Russia,  consisting  of  the 
ukases  of  the  czars,  have  been  codified 
within  a  few  years,  and  made  more 
intelligible;  and  a  law-school  has  re- 
cently been  opened  in  St.  Petersburg, 
the  first  ever  seen  in  Russia. 

Although  the  censorship  of  the  press 
has,  probably,  not  become  less  rigorous, 
yet  it  is  better  regulated  than  it  was. 
With  the  exception  of  works  on  political 
subjects,  and  such  as  advance  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  religion  hostile  to  the 
Greek  Church,  there  is  but  little  difficulty 
in  getting  anything  through  the  censor- 
ship. However  rigid  tlie  censorship  may 
be,  a  vast  amount  of  important  know- 
ledge on  almost  all  su^ects  is  annually 
published  in  Russia.  The  Tract  Society 
publishes  nearly  two  hundred  different 
tracts,  in  many  languages,  which  set 
forth  clearly  the  great  doctrines  of  sal- 
vation, without  attacking  any  form  of 
faith  or  worship. 

The  "Holy  Synod,"  in  matters  con- 
cerning the  National  Church  (the  Greco- 
Russian)  and  the  *^  Senate,"  exerts  an 
intermediate  and  important  infiuence  in 
the  affairs  of  tiie  government.  And 
there  is  far  more  independent  action  on 
tlie  part  of  the  "  communes,"  or  town- 
ships, and  larger  civil  "  districts,"  in  the 
management  of  local  affairs  than  most 
foreigners  have  any  idea  of.  These 
communes  will  one  day  be  the  normal 
schools  of  real  liberty  in  Russia. 

We  might  enumerate,  if  necessary, 
many  other  subjects  of  great  moment 
relating  to  the  state  of  things  in  Russia, 
and  in  regard  to  which  there  has  been 
much  progress  within  a  comparativelr 
short  period.  We  have  stated  enough 
to  show  that  there  is  progress,  and  that, 
too,  in  the  richt  direction.  The  next 
hundred  and  fifty  years  will,  probably, 
see  a  far  greater  progress  than  the  last 


*  Through  8om«  cod  fusion,  the  maitary  school  at  Tsariko-S^lo  wai  ipoken  of  in  onr  former  article  ai  a 
na€<U  school ;  the  naval  school  referred  to  is  at  Peterhoff,  near  Cronstadt.  There  are  Ato  naval,  and  NVO- 
been  miUtary  academies  In  Buiaia. 
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have  done.  Rassia  is  becoming  more  and 
moro  an  European  country. 

A  mighty  cliange  is  going  on  silently 
and  gradually.  Her  Asiatic  despotism, 
her  CearUm*  or  that  peculiar  auto- 
cracy of  the  emperor,  which  seems 
to  have  come  from  an  imitation  of 
the  Tartar  Princes  of  Kasan  and  Astra- 
kan,  and  the  Khans  of  the  Crimea, 
will  give  place  to  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy—or else  to  a  Republic  1  Nor 
is  the  day  of  tliis  great  chnnge  as  far 
distant  as  many  suppose.  The  "Czar- 
ovitsch,"  or  heir-apparent^  is  an  enlight- 
ened and  amiable  man,  and  much  re- 
sembles his  uncle,  the  late  Emperor  Al- 
exander, after  whom  he  has  been  named. 
He  was  born  in  April,  1818,  and  conse- 
quently is  86  years  of  age.  Should  he 
survive  his  father,  he  will  come  to  the 
throne  at  a  mature  age,  and  having  con- 
siderable experience,  and  not  as  his  fath- 
er, who  was  called  to  the  throne  unex- 
pectedly to  himself  (his  older  brother, 
Gonstantine,  refusing  to  take  it,  in  obe- 
dience to  a  compact  made  with  his 
brother  Alexander,  three  years  before 
the  death  of  the  latter),  at  the  age  of 
29,  and  with  scarcely  any  experience  in 
public  affairs.  Grood  men  in  Russia  have 
for  years  entertained  great  expectations 
from  him.  His  character  is  amiable, 
and  his  mind  well-informed,  though  not 
remarkable  for  strength.  He  is  a  lover 
of  peace,  and  of  the  arts  of  peace.  He 
is  the  author  of  some  of  the  best  mea- 
sures going  forward  in  Russia,  one  of 
which  is  the  railroad  enterprise.  We 
have  heard  him  deplore,  with  much  sim- 
plicity and  earnestness,  the  backward 
state  of  Russia  with  regard  to  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  reported  that  he  is  opposed 
to  the  present  war,  and  that  he,  on  this 
account,  is  not  on  the  best  terms  with 
his  father.  It  is  known  that  he  has  in- 
terceded with  his  father  in  behalf  of 
distinguished  men  exiled  to  Siberia  for 
political  offences.  It  is  hoped  that  he 
will  turn  his  attention  promptly,  and 
with  energy,  to  four  great  subjects  of 


reform: — 1st.  The  breaking  up  of  the 
whisky  (or  brandy,  as  they  call  it),  mo- 
nopoly, which  is  spreading  ruin  over 
the  empire ;  for  the  government,  in  order 
to  raise  a  revenue,  farms  out  the  right 
to  make  and  sell  brandy  (rye-whJsky) 
in  all  the  province:^,  and  so  raises  at 
least  $26,000,000,  which  is  about  the 
fifth  part  of  the  entire  revenue  of  the 
empire.  2d.  The  abolition  of  slavery 
or  serfage.  This  his  father  seemed  bent 
upon  doing  some  fourteen  years  ago,  but 
he  has  rclinouished  the  project.  He  has, 
however,  taKen  some  good  preparatory 
steps,  by  recommending  to  bis  nobles  to 
liberate  their  serfs  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration .  dd .  The  reorganization  of  the 
public  establishments  of  education,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  pqfwlar  school- 
system  of  universal  operation.  4tL.  The 
granting  a  full  and  ennal  measure  of 
religious  liberty,  and  tnus  opening  the 
door  to  unobstructed  religious  effort. 
These  great  measures  we  deem  funda- 
mental, and  absolutely  necessary  to  se- 
cure a  good  coDstitutioual  govemmeDty 
founded  on  the  basis  of  a  proper  amount 
of  liberty.  Nor  are  we  witbont  hope 
Umt  something  like  this  will  be  attempted 
if  this  prince  should  come  to  the  throne. 
We  have  ceased  to  expect  anything  of 
the  sort  from  his  father,  whose  grand 
errors  have  been  an  inordinate  passion 
for  military  affairs — ^for  having  an  im- 
mense army,  and,  even  a  large  navy,  fur 
larger  than  the  commerce  of  Russia  de- 
mands ;  too  great  a  fondness  for  gotem- 
ing;  and  too  great  an  attachment  for 
both  routine  and  display;  and  a  great 
neglect  of  the  true  morsA  wants  of  the 
nation. 

As  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  now  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  still  in  the 
vigor  of  his  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  speak 
of  him  in  terms  which  will  satisfy  either 
his  warm  admirers  or  his  bitter  enemies. 
By  the  former  he  is  lauded  as  if  he  were 
an  ANOSL,  and  by  the  latter  he  is  de- 
nounced as  if  he  were  a  pes^on.  Tall 
and  well-formed  in  person,  possessing 


*  The  word  Csar,  In  Russian,  Is  ipelt  Tkxr,  and  U  not  derlred  from  Cmtar^  or  KaUer  (Uie  Ckrmmn  fom 
of  Caasar,  and  now  signifying  tmptiror\  as  many  have  supposed.  The  same  word  occurs  1b  several  As^ 
Syrian  names  mentioned  In  the  BIblo — such  as  Nebnchadnexxar,  Belshaszar,  and  others  which  terminate  in 
9ar^  which  signifies  prince,  or  eacdleney.  Cnaritm  has  been  employed  to  signify  thai  peculiar  and  em- 
phaUcally  Asiatic  auUiority  which  the  emperors  of  Russia  hare  acquired,  and  which  appears  to  partake  of 
the  nature  of  the  mysterious,  and  even  the  superhuman,  in  the  estimation  of  the  masses,  especially  th« 
movMJcM  or  peasants.  Some  of  tlie  emperors  have  ailiected  this  distant  and  unapproachable  authority, 
which  Is  so  Intensely  Asiatic.  After  the  manner  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Babyloo,  Persia,  and  other  oouatrie*, 
much  more  tlutn  others,  Peter  the  Great,  had,  with  all  his  freedom  of  manners,  something  of  this  character. 
Some  of  JtanM  had  it,  much  of  It,  partlcularlv  Iran  the  Terrible,  whom  we  hare  called  Iran  II.,  In  our 
former  article.  He  was  the  second  ivan  VasolMUeh^  but  is  commonly  called,  In  his  tongue,  Iran  lY.  Ac- 
cording to  this  enumeration,  the  half-brother  of  Peter  the  Great  was  Iran  V.,  and  the  successor  of  tb« 
Empress  Anne  was  Ivan  VL,  instead  of  Iran  IlL  in  the  former  case,  and  Iran  lY.  in  the  latter,  ae  repre- 
sented in  our  former  article.    There  ii  a  good  detl  of  conftts ion  in  the  Rnsilaa  hlitorlet  Jn  rcUilon  to 
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large  blue  eyes  and  features  of  great 
beauty,  wearing  whiskers  and  a  short 
moustache,  and  carrying  himself  with 
great  dignity,  he  is,  physically  consi- 
dered, the  beau-ideal  of  a  prince.  In 
disposition  he  is  said  to  be  naturally 
amiable;  and  for  a  long  time  his  cha- 
racter was  believed  to  be  free  fh)m  the 
stain  of  immorality.  But  a  change  has 
been  going  on  for  years.  Possessing 
great  determination  of  mind,  and  an 
iron  will,  his  temperament  has,  in  the 
lapse  of  almost  thirty  years  spent  in 
wielding  a  power  by  many  deemed  ab- 
solute, been  greatly  and  even  sadly 
affected  by  daily  collisions,  resistance, 
and  disappointment.  His  countenance, 
which  in  younger  years  often  wore  a 
most  winning  smile,  is  now  become 
sterner,  and  often  severe  and  repulsive. 
Benevolent  impulses  have  often  led  him 
to  perform  generous  and  noble  deeds; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  his  treatment 
of  political  offenders  of  a  high  rank—- es- 
pecially in  cases  aiming  at  the  over- 
throw of  his  throne,  as,  for  instance, 
the  attempt  at  revolution  on  the  day 
(December  26,  1825)  of  his  ascending 
that  throne, — has  often  been  harsh  and 
unrelenting.  The  Russians  say  that  the 
ezar  ought  to  have  an  iron-hand,  but 
that  it  should  be  gloved  /  It  is  certain 
that  the  £mperor  Nicholas  sometimes 
forgets  to  put  on  the  glove.  As  seen 
promenading  in  the  midst  of  a  thousand 
courtiers,  majestic  and  stern,  he  appears 
to  bo  what  he  is,  the  very  embodiment 
ot  the  czariem  of  which  we  have  spoken. 
"  It  is  not  good,"  said  the  old  and  ex- 
cellent Bernadotte  of  Sweden,  when  near 
Lis  eigiitieth  year,  "  for  kings  to  become 
old."  Tliis  is  but  too  true ;  for  if  na- 
turally amiable,  they  are  in  danger,  in 
old  age,  of  falling  under  the  influence  of 
favorites,  and  giving  up  the  reins  to 
them;  .if  decided  and  firm,  they  are 
in  danger  of  becoming  ob:)tinate  and 
tyrannicaL  Nicholas  is  illustrating  the 
latter  of  these  positions;  his  brother, 
Alexander,  illustrated  the  former. 

As  to  the  future  of  Russia,  it  is  easy 
to  forsee  that  the  great  Slavic  race  which 
constitutes  her  entire  population,  with 
the  exception  of  twelve  or  fourteen  mil- 
lions, and  is  destined  to  absorb  them, 
will,  as  it  advances  in  civilization,  be- 
come amazingly  powerful.  Count  Gu- 
rowski  has  justly  represented  that  race 
as  naturally  inclined  to  amalgamate  with 
and  absorb  other  races,  instead  of  anni- 
hilating them,  as  the  Teutonic  nations 
have   done.    It   has   some   wonderful 


"  destiny"  to  fulfil,  but  is  not  yet  very 
^^  manifest."  Hitherto  all  its  iustincU 
have  led  it  to  look,  so  far  as  its  aggressive 
course  is  concerned,  to  the  East,  or 
rather  to  MohammedJan  countries,  snoh 
as  Khiva,  Persia,  and  Turkey.  There  is 
not  a  moujik  in  Russia  who,  if  he  knows 
anything  at  all,  does  not  believe  that  it 
is  the  grand  mission  of  Russia  to  sab- 
jugate  Mohammedan  nations,  and  destroy 
Islamism, — ^to  place  the  Gross  above  the 
Crescent, — and  this  because  of  the  in- 
sults and  injuries  which  Christianity,  in 
the  persons  of  the  Russians,  suffered  at 
the  hands  of  Mohammedan  Mongols, 
and  Tartars,  and  Turks.  Any  war  with 
Turkey  will  be  popular  with  the  masses 
of  Russia,  who  belong  to  the  Greek 
Church. 

But  it  is  possible  that  by  coming  into 
contact  with  Western  Europe,  they  may 
at  length  conceive  the  idea  of  conquest 
in  that  direction — especially  in  the  por- 
tions of  it  in  which  there  are  remains  of 
the  Sclavic  race,  as  in  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Austrian  Empire,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  It  may  be  that  there 
is  danger  for  Western  Europe  from  that 
quarter.  Bonaparte  predicted  that  all 
Europe  will  become  Cossack  or  Repub- 
lican. As  to  the  danger  in  question — 
should  it  arise,  it  must  be  met  by  the 
united  energies  of  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe.  They  are,  and  long  will 
be,  abundantly  able  to  meet  and  repel 
that  danger,  if  they  will  be  united.  It 
is  clear  that  Russia  can  have  but  little 
hope  of  success  in  such  an  enterprise 
— even  if  headed  by  an  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, or  a  Tamerlane — ^for  these  fifty  or 
one  hundred  years,  nnless  the  Western 
nations  become  infatuated.  And  long 
before  one  hundred  years  pass  away, 
there  will  be  a  Power  in  Western  Europe 
which  will  be  invincible  by  all  such 
assaults.  It  will  not  be  Monarchy,  with 
ita  feudal  institutions  and  ideas,  bnt 
Democracy, 

But  czaric  despotism  will  not  be  in 
existence  in  Russia  a  hundred  years  from 
this  time,  but  constitutional  monarchy, 
or  better  still,  a  well-established  Repub- 
lic, unless  the  cause  of  republicanism  is 
to  be  retarded  other  half-centuries  by 
the  frightful  excesses  of  vain,  conceited, 
irreligious,  and  consequently  immoral, 
red-republicans,  of  the  French  School 
of  1793,  and  1848.  But  we  hope  for 
better  things  from  tlie  increase  of  popu- 
lar education,  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  the  progress  of  a  pure  Bibliosl 
Christianity  which  is  now  seen,— filoW| 
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but  steady, — Dot  only  in  "Western  Earope, 
but  also  in  Rnsiiia  itself.  We  confess  to 
being  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  republican  liberty  (and  there  is  little 
else  that  is  worth  mach)  is  impossible 
withont  yirtne,  and  virtne  is  impossible 
without  religion — the  religion  of  the 
*  Saviour,  which  makes  a  man  feel  that 
he  is  a  man;  not  superstition,  which 
makes  men  the  tools  and  slaves  of  a 
priest. 

As  to  Russia,  there  are  48,000,000  of 
people  who  are  serfe,  and  22,000,000 
who  are  not,  of  whom  about  760,000  are 
nobles.  Subtract  both  serfs  and  nobles, 
and  yon  have  more  than  21,000,000  mer- 
chants and  traders,  artisans  of  various 
classes,  peasants  and  goldi&rs.  These 
millions  are  advancing  in  knowledge  and 
civilization.  They  will  constitute  the 
great  basis  on  which  free  institutions 
must  rest.  Several  millions  of  these 
people  live  in  cities,  towns  and  villages. 
Eight  millions  are  in  the  Principality  of 
Poland,  the  Baltic  Provinces,  and  Fin- 
land, and  Bessarabia.  Two  millions  and 
a  half  are  FroUstants,  Among  these 
21,000,000  are  to  be  found  all  the  mercan- 
tile activity,  moskof  the  enterprise,  and 
much  of  the  wealth  of  the  empire.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  influence  of  the  parish 
*  priests  of  the  Greco-Bussian  Ohuroh — a 
Church  which  includes  60,000,000  souls, 
out  of  70,000,000  of  people,  who  con- 
stitute the  entire  population.  This  body 
of  priests  is  great ;  and,  including  their 
f&milies,  they  constitute  a  caste  of  half  a 
million  I  The  priests  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  must  be  married  men. 
They  are  poor,  many  of  them  ignorant 
and  degraded,  and  some  of  tliem  intem- 
perate and  immoral.  We  have  seen 
many  of  them.  They  are  not  univer- 
sally the  debased  and  immoral  set  which 
some  writers  have  represented  them  to 
be.  There  are  many  excellent  men 
among  them — virtuous  men,  intelligent 
men,  and  good  men.  And  their  influ- 
ence is  immense  among  the  masses. 
They  live  among  the  masses,  associate 
with  the  masses,  sympathize  with  the 
masses ;  and  when  the  day  comes,  they 
will  throw  their  mighty  influence  into 
the  scale  of  popular  rights,  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people.  They  have  little 
sympathy  with  the  nobles  and  the  offi- 
cial myrmidons  of  the  throne.  Busda 
has  felt  the  influence  of  her  priests  for 
good  in  many  an  evil  hour.    She  owes 


her  liberation  from  the  Tartars  very 
much  to  them.  The  protestant  clergy 
(chiefly  in  conquered  Finland  and  the 
Baltic  provinces)  will  be  found  in  the 
right  place  when  their  help  is  needed, 
and  so  will  their  people.  Nor  should 
we  overlook  the  "  Dissenters"  in  Russia, 
more  than  a  million  in  number,  who 
have  left  the  National  Church,  among 
whom  there  are  many  excellent  people — 
resolute  people,  who  have  endured  op- 
pression and  even  persecution.  Where 
will  they  be  in  the  grand  struggle  for 
liberty  t  The  question  needs  no  answer. 
The  fk'eedom  of  Russia  will  probably 
spring  from  a  religions  movement.  It  is 
to  such  a  movement  that  England  and 
these  United  States  owe  theur  liberties 
and  their  free  institutions.* 

Nor  will  the  lower  classes  of  the  nobles 
go  en  masse  with  despotism.  Nor  will 
tiie  serfs^  as  they  advance  in  knowledge, 
as  they  are  certain  to  do,  be  wanting  to 
the  friends  of  liberty  in  the  grand  and 
protracted  struggle  which  is  drawing 
near. 

So  mudi  in  the  way  of  speculation  on 
the  future  of  Russia.  Our  readers  will 
see  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  look  only 
at  the  dai-k  side  of  the  picture.  We 
have  some  confidence  in  humanity,  but 
a  vast  deal  more  in  God,  and  His  great 
and  good  purposes  in  relation  to  this 
world, — ^Russia  included.  As  to  the 
present  war,  it  is  not  likely  to  do  niore 
than  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  em- 
peror, and  save  Turkey  for  a  season. 
Neither  Austria  nor  Prussia  will  go  into 
it  heartily,  or  at  all,  if  they  can  help  it. 
France  and  England  and  Turkey  will 
have  to  go  on  without  their  active  aid. 
Their  neutrality  is  something,  especially 
if  Austria  keeps  Russia  out  of  the 
"Principalities,"  as  she  seems  resolved 
to  do.  We  had  hoped  tliat  the  war 
would  be  a  short  one ;  but  iust  now  the 
prospect  is  not  so  favorable  for  peace. 
But  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  contin- 
gencies of  the  coming  winter  9  Europe 
is  in  a  singular  state.  The  death  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  or  the  Emperor  of 
France,  would  have  an  amazing  influence 
on  the  present  position  of  things. 

It  was  our  purpose,  in  concluding  this 
article,  to  say  something  respecting  the 
works  which  have  been  written  on  Rus- 
sia. A  few  words  must  suffice.  If  any 
one  desires  to  get  a  general  view  of  the 
literature  of  Russia,  and  especially  of  her 


*  We  often  wonder  that  the  fHends  of  an  Kvangellcal  Faith  hi  thli  land  do  fo  little  to  spread  the  Truth  in 
Borala.    The  door  la  open  for  immenie  aflbrts  in  the  dittifimtioik  of  rellglou  traotf ,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
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authors,  let  him  get  and  read  Professor 
Otto'$  excellent  work ;  it  has  heen 
translated  and  pablished  in  England. 
Schn%tzler*$  volnme  on  the  Universities 
of  Rossia  is  veir  valoable,  as  are  his 
other  works  on  that  empire.  Of  recent 
books  of  TrateU  in  Roasia,  that  of  the 
Marqois  de  Gostine  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important;  bat  it  abounds  in  French 
prejudice,  enormous  exaggerations  in 
regard  to  the  discomforts,  terming  and 
almost  everything  else  widi  which  he 
met  Nevertheless,  M.  de  C/s  book 
contains  many  truly  philosophical  views, 
and  ouffht  by  all  means  to  be  read.  He 
has  understood  the  Oriental  or  Asiatic 
character  of  the  country  better  than  any 
other  modem  writer.  His  represented 
tions  of  the  Gredc  Church,  and  its  in- 
fluence, are  far  from  being  correct  In- 
deed, if  one  may  judge  from  his  astound- 
ing ignorance  of  Protestahtism,  it  ought 
not  to  appear  surprising  that  he  has  not 
done  justice  to  the  Greek  Church  of 
Rossia.  M.  dcf  Costine  is  too  much  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  to  do  justice  to  the 
religion  of  Russia.  Another  Frenchman, 
M.  Marmi^r,  has  written  a  very  read- 
able book  about  Russia,  but  it  is  super- 
ficial, and  abounds  in  misstatements.  As 
to  M.  de  Lagny^s  little  work  (which  has 
been  republished  in  this  country)  it  is  a 
very  poor  affair.  The  TrateU  m  Ruma 
of  our  lamented  SUphens  is  a  very  inter- 
esting book,  but  treats  mainly  of  things 
which  lie  on  the  surface.  The  work 
of  Mr.  Maxwell,  entitled,  "  The  Czar^ 


his  Court  andpeopU^'*  is  an  exceUent  one, 
and  contains  mncu  valuable  infonnation. 
Of  Count  A.  Gnrowski^s  Russia  as  It  Is, 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  It  is  the 
best  of  all,  on  numy  accounts — ^the  most 
impartial,  philosophical,  and  Jyop^uL 
Several  works  have  recently  appeared 
in  England  relating  to  Ruasia.  Oli- 
phant^s  Jiuwian  SJu)re»  of  thS  £altie 
may  be  read  with  advantage,  though  it 
is  far  from  being  free  from  prejudice. 
As  to  the  Rev.  Henry  Christmas^s 
^^  Nicholas  I.,"  it  contains  considerable 
information,  but  it  is  too  much  made  up 
of  extracts  from  Marmidr,  Lagny,  Oh- 
plumt,  and  others.  It  is  remarl^ble  that 
Mr.  C,  writing  this  year,  should  not 
know  that  the  Grand  Duke  Michael,  the 
brother  and  best  friend  of  the  emperor, 
has  been  dead  nearly  five  years  1  He  is 
far  wrong,  in  what  he  says  on  the  subject 
of  religious  liberty  in  Russia.  As  to 
the  older  works  on  Russia,  written  by 
Englishmen,  that  of  Dr.  Edward  CUirke 
is  most  interesting.  Archdeacon  Coxe^s 
work  contains  much  information.  B&r- 
row^s  Travels  in  Russia  is  a  superfidal 
work,  and  is  now  of  little  worth.  Baihaf 
and  LeitcKs  works  (published  some 
twenty  years  ago)  are  worth  reading,  and 
so  are  the  two  volumes  of  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry,  for  they  contain  much 
valuable  statistical  information  respecting 
the  trade  ofRussia  with  Asia.  Among  the 
works  written  in  England,  long  time  a^ 
we  may  mention  John  Milton's  Mosootta^ 
wluch  is  still  worth  reading. 


AT  LAST. 

r'  comes  at  last  I  the  hour  so  long  awaited, 
The  hour  that  weary  Hope  so  long  foretold. 
It  finds  tlie  strength  of  Passion  unabated. 

It  meets  a  love  that  ne'er  grew  faxtxi  nor  cold ; 
Forgotten  is  the  dull  and  aching  sadness. 

Forgotten  all  the  i)ainful  dreary  past, 
I  hear  \hy  words,  I  see  thy  glance  of  gladness, 
I  press  thee,  darling,  to  my  heart  at  last  I 

I  do  not  know  if  rears  have  dimmed  the  splendor 

Tliat  early  passion  found  within  thine  eye, 
I  only  feel  its  lovelight,  soft  and  tender. 

Charm,  as  it  charmed  me  in  the  days  gone  by; 
I  cannot  tell  what  land,  what  fates  await  us. 

If  wealth  or  want  along  our  way  be  cast, 
I  only  know,  if  Fortune  bless  or  hate  us. 

That  heart  to  heart  we  live  and  die  at  last 
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AFTER  withstanding,  for  these  five 
years,  the  annoal  urgency  of  my 
wife  and  daughters  for  a  peep  at  the 
seaward  border  of  our  great  metropolis^ 
during  the  season  when  all  the  world 
flies  about  ^Mike  thin  clouds  before  a 
Biscay  gale,"  I  promised,  in  some  des- 
perate or  happy  moment,  that  the  sum- 
mer of  1854  should  not  pass  away  until 
I  had  give  them  a  taste  of  the  home 
ocean  breezes,  to  say  nothing  of  salt 
water  and  roasted  clams,  the  proper 
dainties  of  such  excarsions.  To  tell  the 
truth,  I  was  myself  not  a  little  inspu'ed 
by  the  animating  images  called  up  by 
the  talk  of  my  girls ;  and  I  fisincied  them 
walking  on  the  beach,  with  good  thick 
shoes,  their  fair  hair  blown  back  and 
tendrilling  around  their  sun-bonnets,  and 
their  cheeks  rosy  with  health,  early 
hours,  and  exercise ;  or  sporting  in  the 
surf,  tAkAug  the  wave  with  shouts  of  in- 
nocent laughter,  and  emerging  roimd- 
headed  and  shining,  like  seals  or  por- 
poises, only  to  plunge  again  for  fresh 
exhilaration.  Who  does  not  love  to  see 
his  darlings  enjoying  themselves  in  the 
sports  proper  to  their  age,  that  ^^  bring 
no  afterthought  of  pain,"  but  stores  of 
health  and  gladness,  and  the  power  of 
cheering  others?  I  consented  with  a 
good  grace  (my  wife  said,  for  once),  and 
was  as  impatient  for  the  day  to  come 
as  the  youngest  of  the  party. 

What  pleased  mo,  especially,  and  si- 
lenced the  last  doubt,  was  the  reiterated 
assurance  of  wife  and  daughters,  that  no- 
body dressed  at  Rocky  Branch.  Not  that 
an  altogether  Paradisaic  state  was  inti- 
mated, but  the  expression  was  offered  as 
a  type  of  the  utter  indifference  to  out- 
ward adornment  in  whicli  ladies  visiting 
the  sea-shore  liabitually  indulge.  "  Why 
should  they  dress,"  my  wife  would  em- 
phatically ask.  "Why  should  we  dress  just 
to  run  about  in  the  sand,  or  drive  in  a 
country  wagon,  or  go  a  fishing  in  a 
muddy  boat?"  Why,  indeed  I  it  was  my 
own  sentiment,  exactly.  So  we  were 
all  of  one  mind,  and  the  third  day  of 
July  was  fixed  upon  as  that  of  happy 
escape  from  the  heat  and  noise  of  ihe 
city,  the  day  commemorative  of  our  na- 
tional independence  being  unhappily 
that  now-a-days  chosen  by  the  "better 
classes"  (!)  to  signalize  their  contempt 
for  the  rude  pleasures  of  "  the  masses." 
Querfy  whether  this  does  not  appear,  to 


eyes  looking     upward,  something  like 
"  kicking  down  the  ladder  ?" 

But  we  had  no- time  to  philosophize. 
The  business  of  the  moment  was  to  enjoy. 
The  day  being  decided  on,  and  the  plan 
laid,  I  went  to  my  oflSce  with  renewed 
spirits,  visions  of  rural  repose  and  qniet 
tnrowing  a  golden  haze  over  musty  books 
and  o^er-labored  pen  and  ink. 

It  occxisioned  some  slight  shock  to  the 
fur  fabric  that  had  sprung  up  in  my 
imagination,  to  find  that  the  very  next 
morning  after  the  grand  decision  saw 
three  dress-makers  installed  in  our  sew- 
ing-room ;  but  as  I  had  not  been  so  silly 
as  to  take  literally  my  wife's  assertion 
that  no  dress  was  needed  for  a  jaunt  to 
the  sea-shore,  I  made  no  remark,  though 
I  inwardly  ejaculated  a  hope  that  the 
sojourn  of  these  Parc»  might  be  short, 
since  much  experience  has  taught  me  to 
class  mantua-makers  (gu.  man-torment- 
ors ?)  among  the  absorbents,  in  no  com- 
mendatory sense.  A  day  or  two  after, 
coming  home  to  dinner  exhausted,  and 
perhaps  a  little  cross,  not  a  lady  of  the 
family  was  to  be  found,  and  it  was  ten 
minutes  past  five  when  Mrs.  Q.  and 
the  girls  came  in,  like  the  Miss  Flambo- 
roughs,  "  all  blowzed  and  red  with  walk- 
ing," but  rather  silent  (for  a  while),  and, 
to  speak  within  bounds,  in  not  much 
better  humor  than  myself.  This  had  the 
effect  of  what  is  called  at  the  West  a 
back-fire,  which  they  kindle  about  the 
homestead  to  prevent  that  which  ap- 
proaches from  the  forest  from  becoming 
too  destructive.  My  ill-humor  was  chas- 
tised and  kept  under  by  the  evidence  of 
disappointment  and  displeasure  on  the 
£&ces  of  my  dear  ones.  I  said  nothing 
about  having  waited  dinner,  but  only 
asked  (mildly,  I  assure  you)  what  haid 
happened  to  disturb  the  newly-arrived. 

Tnis  brought  down  a  shower  of  words. 
All  spoke  at  once,  and  it  was  not  imme- 
diately that  I  could  discover  the  source 
of  unhappiness.  But  it  resulted  in  this 
— Madame  F.  (celebrated  for  making 
loves  of  caps  and  darlings  of  bonnets) 
"  says  she  cannot  possibly  get  our  hats 
done  by  the  third,  because  ull  tlie  Bloom- 
ingfords  had  already  bespoken  theirs; 
and  the  Gossins  and  the  Tarnes  theirs,  s 
a  week  ago.  That's  always  the  way  with 
us  I  We  leave  everything  till  the  last 
minute,  and  that's  the  reason  we  never 
can  have  anything  like  other  people  I" 
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This  glanced  rather  sharply  npon  me, 
as  my  habitual  reluctance  to  undertake 
expeditions  of  this  nature — a  reluctance, 
let  me  say,  founded  on  much  experience 
— had  been  the  cause  of  delay  in  the 
present  case.  liut  I  kept  my  temper, 
and  took  the  blame  meekly,  simply  ob- 
serving that  I  had  supposed  in  a  case 
where  no  dress  was  needed,  two  weeks 
would  afford  ample  time  for  preparation 
to  pass  three.  This  proved  an  unlucky 
Tenture,  for  my  wife's  feelings  were 
deeply  hurt  at  what  she  felt  to  be  an 
imputation  upon  her  well-known  econo- 
my. Did  I  suppose  she  would  buy  a 
single  thing  for  so  8hort  a  sojourn  that 
would  not  be  useful — nay,  necessary — 
afterwards?  And  my  daughters — were 
there  any  girls  in  town  that  dressed  so 
plainly,  and  with  so  little  expense  ?  Had 
not  Caroline  had  her  blue  silk  turned 
and  made  over  and  new-trimmed,  at  a 
cost  of  barely  ten  dollars,  and  Alida 
worn  her  mantilla  ever  since  April? 
There  was  certainly  no  pleasure  in  going 
anywhere,  unless  we  could  look  like  other 
people  I 

Truths  like  these  are  never  disputed 
by  prudent  husbands  and  papas,  and 
from  that  time  forward  till  the  day  of 
our  migration,  I  never  opened  my  lips 
on  the  subject  of  dress  or  dresses,  nor 
my  ears  when  bonnets,  bracelets,  cash- 
meres or  cameos  were  in  question. 

My  good  wife  on  these  occasions  is  less 
intent  on  deceiving  me  than  herself. 
She  desires  in  her  heart  to  do  the  thing 
with  little  cost,  and  imagination  draws  a 
flattering  picture  of  success  which  real- 
ity fails  to  fill  out,  making  the  forgotten 
accessories  come  to  ten  times  as  much 
money  as  the  carefully  counted  must- 
have.  What  right  have  I  to  play  the 
master,  and  try  to  substitute  my  wants 
and  wishes  for  hers  ?  Wo  look  at  the 
matter  from  ditlerent  points  of  view,  and 
only  the  petty  domestic  tyrant  forgeta 
this.  Thus  I  lectured  myself,  and  re- 
solved that  no  frowns  of  mine  should 
embitter  the  taste  of  rural  pleasure  we 
had  all  promised  ourselves. 

All  I  stipulated  for  was  that  we  should 
have  no  cumbrous  loads  of  baggage, 
cramming  our  little  lodging-rooms,  and 
tormenting  waiters  and  stage-drivers. 
O !  certainly  not,  a  few  summer  articles 
could  not  take  nmch  room ;  we  would 
take  a  moderate  trunk  a  piece.  (I  have 
generally  found  those  single  trunks  to 
possess  a  good  many  branches.)  Bathi  ng- 
dresses  were  of  course  in  request ;  and 
these  it  was  proposed  to  make  up  in  va- 


rious economical  ways,  out  of  old  mate- 
rials ;  but  afterwards  my  good  wife,  with 
her  usual  foresight,  came  to  the  conela- 
sion  that  when  one  is  getting  a  thing,  it 
is  by  far  the  best  economy  to  have  it 
good ;  and  so  she  purchased  Tarions  bril- 
liant stufRs  and  resplendent  borderings 
for  herself  and  the  daughters,  and  a  scar- 
let and  orange  outfit  for  myself;  ao  that 
when,  on  the  night  before  our  departure, 
wo  tried  on  this  "simple"  gear,  we 
looked  fitter  for  a  dance  of  witches  or  i 
bandit  pantomime,  than  for  sober  bathers, 
who  desire  no  spectators  with  better 
eyes  than  the  porpoises.  But  as  I  was 
told  that  "  everybody  "  had  such,  I  had 
not  a  word  to  say.  Let  me  always  do 
as  "  everybody  "  does ! 

The  days  of  preparation  completed,  we 
found  ourselTes  in  a  condition  to  set  oat, 
—comfortably,  my  wife  said, — and  the 
carriage  came  punctually,  and  New  York 
waved  her  fiery  sword  behind  us  to  chase 
ns  away.  Two  men,  perspiring  profusely, 
brought  down  a  trunk  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  two-story  house,  and  as  they 
rested  it  on  the  door-step,  I  could  not 
but  congratulate  myself  that  my  dear 
Sally,  knowing  my  aversion  to  the  care 
of  a  complication  of  movables,  had  put 
tLe  family  luggage  into  so  compact  a 
form ;  for,  although  bulky  and  heavy,  it 
was  but  once,  and  all  was  oyer.  The 
poor  fellows  could  wipe  their  beaded 
brows,  and  go  their  ways.  Alasl  this  House 
of  Pride  was  but  the  advanced  guard  of 
an  army  of  baggage — a  trunk  apiece 
and  one  extra — as  good  tea-makers  put  in 
a  spoonful  for  each  of  the  company  and 
one  for  the  pot.  O  for  the  days  of  trunk 
hose,  when  a  man  conld  carry  in  his 
p<»ckets  wearables  and  eatables  (if  Hu- 
dibras  is  to  be  trusted),  enough  for  a  to- 
lerable campaign  1  Mrs.  Partington  didn't 
wonder  that  there  were  '  trunk  railways,* 
nor  do  I.  Our  army  of  trunks  was  at- 
tended by  a  whole  park  of  flving  artil- 
lery in  the  shape  of  band-boxes.  I 
demurred  a  little  at  this;  but  as  each  par- 
ticular piece  that  I  proposed  to  leave 
behind,  held,  as  I  was  assured,  something 
essential  to  the  comfort  and  respectabi- 
lity of  the  trip,  I  was  fain  to  make  the 
best  of  it,  especially  as  my  daughters 
declared,  with  one  breath,  that  the  array 
was  absolutely  nothing  compared  with 

what  Mrs. and  her  two  daughters 

took  with  them  for  a  single  week  at 
Rocky  Branch. 

After  all,— I  philosophized  to  myself  as 
usual — though  we  maxe  so  much  selfish 
outcry  at  the  trouble  occasioned  by  female 
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paraphernalia,  shonld  we  be  the  gainers  if 
they  took  us  at  our  word,  and  left  behind 
and  out  of  use  all  those  delicate  and  cha- 
racteristic superfluities  that  contribute 
to  make  more  obvious  the  distinction 
between  man  and  woman  ?  Should  we 
eiyoy  travelling  and  visiting  with  ladies 
who  carried  only  a  spare  suit  apiece? 
Do  we  covet  the  companionship  of 
strong-minded  women,  who  delight  in 
broadcloth  and  leather,  or  fast  women, 
who  go  out  to  tea  in  riding-habits,  and 
carry  switches  instead  of  fans  ?  If  there 
Fhould  be  a  ball  at  Rocky  Branch,  and  my 
daughters  had  to  stay  at  home  for  want 
of  evening  dresses,  would  the  remem- 
brance that  we  had  travelled  without 
band-boxes  console  me  for  their  loss  of 
pleasure  ? 

Thus  I  reasoned  after  my  fashion,  and 
soon  found  that  the  seemingly  great 
difficulties  were  not  able  to  destroy  my 
pleasure,  and  determined  they  should 
not,  by  ray  means,  interfere  with  that  of 
others. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  to  a  man  like 
myself;  tied,  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  to  the  dull  routine  of  business  life, 
a  journey  of  even  twenty  miles  is  no 
small  pleasure.  The  very  crossing  of  the 
ferry,  to  which  my  ordinary  affairs 
never  call  me,  was  a  delight.  When  I 
gazed  npon  our  lovely  bay  and  its  islands, 
and  felt  the  fresh  breeze  that  had  ^^  been 
out  upon  the  deep  at  plav,"  I  was  ready 
to  wonder  that  anybody  should  ever 
wish  to  go  further  for  health  or  pleasure. 
My  heart  swelled  and  my  eyes  over- 
flowed, as  I  contemplated  the  splendid 
aspect  of  my  native  town,  the  evidences 
of  her  prosperity,  the  promise  of  her 
future  pre-eminence.  Even  London 
herself,  queen  of  the  world's  commerce 
and  intelligence,  scarcely  reposes  on  her 
river-shores  with  more  magnificent 
effect,  though  London  is  the  work  of 
two  thousand  years  as  New  York  is  of 
two  hundred.  No  city  on  earth  pos- 
sesses such  unlimited  natural  advantages 
OS  ours,  such  as  no  amount  of  misgovern- 
raent  and  desperate  shameless  corruption 
can — 

llere  my  wife  whispered  me  that  she 
hoped  I  saw  the  Z —  family  on  board, 
with  new  travelling  dresses  that  threw 
ours  completely  into  the  shade;  a  fact 
which  I  was  fain  to  receive  on  authority, 
for  the  most  dutiful  scrutiny  on  my  part 
failed  to  discover  the  superiority  of  our 
neighbors'  outfit.  I  believe  Mrs.  Z — 
had  one  more  bow  on  her  bonnet  than 
my  wife,  and  the  Misses  Z—  higher  heels 
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to  their  little,  ugly,  brown  boots  than 
my  daughters  to  their  ditto,  but  further 
I  could  not  penetrate.  There  must  have 
been  something,  however,  for  it  consi- 
derably damped  the  spirits  of  our  party 
for  some  time. 

Once  seated  in  the  rail-car,  after  our 
impedimenta  had  been  safely  stowed  and 
ticketed,  I  had  leisure  to  observe  the 
various  individuals  and  groups  that  were, 
like  ourselves,  setting  out  for  the  coun- 
try,— many  of  them  well-dressed  mer- 
chants and  lawyers,  to  whom  a  peculiar 
air  of  domesticity  and  kindliness  was 
imparted  by  the  various  baskets,  parcels, 
and  flasks  of  which  mauy  of  them  were 
the  bearers,  as  they  returned  to  their 
expectant  families  after  the  labors  of  the 
day.  My  imagination  followed  them  to 
their  rural  homes,  more  or  less  elegant, 
and  pictured  gentle,  loving  wives  and 
fair  daughters,  awaiting  their  return  in 
vine-shaded  porches,  while  the  setting 
sun  covered  the  landscape  with  a  tender 

flow,  like  the  flush  of  a  sweet  welcome, 
rejoiced  that  so  many  of  our  men  of 
business  provide  these  pleasant  homes 
for  their  families,  far  from  the  city's  noise 
and  dust,  and  at  least  somewhat  removed 
from  the  city's  hardening  influences.  The 
weariness  of  some  of  the  faces  about  me 
served  to  enhance  the  expression  of  the 
•  scene,  for  it  suggested  most  forcibly  the 
sweetness  of  repose,  and  the  value  and 
happiness  of  these  country  homes.  One 
by  one,  and  group  by  group,  we  dropped 
the  home-goers,  and  at  length  my  plea- 
sant reveries  were  broken  by  the  sight 
of  a  long  row  of  uncouth  vehicles  drawn 
up  at  the  side  of  the  platform,  and 
labelled  in  every  variety  of  lettering  and 
illustration  that  the  taste  and  means  of 
the  painters  allowed.  I  was  quite 
amused  with  these  anomalous  carriages 
and  the  throng  that  hurried  towards 
them,  but  my  wife  put  to  flight  my 
quiet  thoughts,  by  an  exclamation  that 
we  were  losing  all  the  best  places,  and 
might  even  find  ourselves  without  any 
places  at  all,  if  we  did  not  make  a  rush 
and  take  care  of  our  rights.  So  on  we 
dashed,  pell-mell,  elbowing  and  elbowed, 
crowding  into  seats  and  being  turned  out 
a^in  b^  somebody's  assertion  of  a 
prior  claim ;  until,  at  last,  I  thought  we 
were  finally,  if  not  fairly,  squeezed  into 
some  very  uncomfortable  nooks  and 
comers,  when  it  was  suggested  that  all 
the  trunks  and  bandboxes  were  still 
standing  on  the  platform,  and  that  I  had 
very  much  failed  in  escort  dutv,  in  not 
having  seen   them   properly  bestowed 
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ontade  before  I  buried  myself  in  tbe 
interior.  I  tried  to  do  the  necessary 
ahoating  from  a  window,  but  the  lady 
who  occupied  it  remained,  as  it  seemed, 
totally  uuconscious  of  my  desire,  and  I 
was,  after  all,  obliged  to  drag  myself  and 
my  boots  throngli  the  flounces  of  two  or 
three  others  until  I  reached  the  scene  of 
the  meled^  when  I  found  the  last  piece  of 
Ingg&ge  had  just  been  hoisted  to  the  top. 
Once  more  I  had  to  pass  the  frowning 
ordeal,  amid  the  crush  of  skirts  and  tlie 
artillery  of  indignant  eyes,  before  I  could 
Bubsiide  into  the  welcome  obscurity  of 
the  corner,  and  take  up  the  thread  of  my 
thouglits,  wofully  frayed  by  the  last  rub. 
Yet  I  could  not  help  being  amused  at  the 
impudence  that  provided  and  stowed 
such  carriages,  and  the  simplicity  that 
eudured  them ;  and  after  I  had  sagely 
asked  myself  if  this  was  what  is  called 
"  Pleasure,*'  I  more  wisely  answered  the 
question  in  the  affirmative,  since  the  occu- 
pation of  my  own  thoughts  with  these 
novel  trifles,  had  already  served,  I  was 
conscious,  to  smooth  some  of  the  ruts  of 
care,  and  rub  out  a  few  of  the  wrinkles  of 
application.  Counter-irritation  is  an  im- 
portant agent  of  medication — of  the  old 
school,  yet  homoeopathic — and  I  acknow- 
ledged its  good  ettects.  Not  so  Mrs.  Q. 
and  the  girls.  Jam  is  not  good  for  ladies' 
criiioline^y  and  the  crowded  state  of  the 
coach  certainly  threatened  the  fashion- 
able orbicular  contour  of  skirts  too 
severely  not  to  have  some  effect  upon 
tlie  brows  of  the  wearers.  It  was  plain 
that  tlie  balm  of  rural  quiet  had  not  yet 
begun  to  make  itself  felt  among  us.  The 
coach  was  like  the  branch  of  a  tree  on 
which  bees  are  swarmed,  and  the  heat 
and  the  buzz  were  worse  than  Wall  street. 
Green  plains,  dotted  with  trees,  lay 
everywhere  around  U8,a  perpetual  sooth- 
ing platitude,  like  some  companionships. 
Ilere  and  there  would  be  seen  an  old- 
fashioned  farm-house,  with  its  grass- 
plot  and  honeysuckles,  and,  perhaps,  a 
maid  with  a  milk-pail ;  but  the  landscape 
had  no  points  more  salient  than  these. 
The  fields  grew  sandier  and  more  thinly 
covered  as  wo  neared  the  ocean ;  the 
sea-breeze  met  us  with  a  flurrying  wel- 
come, and  with  it  came  a  cloud  that  we 
were  not  at  all  disposed  to  welcome — 
composed  of  myriads  of  mos(|uitoes  tliat 
had  evidently  come  a  long  journey,  by 
the  keenness  of  their  appetites.  In  vain 
the  ladies  veiled  their  faces,  and  the 
gentlemen  plied  their  handkerchiefs. 
Piquant  were  the  attentions  of  the  new- 
comers, and  rather  impatient  the  gestures 


with  which  wo  attempted  to  repel  1 
while  it  was  provokingly  suggested  bf 
an  old  stager  tliat  if  we  had  ooly  rnbbed 
our  faces  and  hands  with  camphorated 
spirits  just  before  we  started,  we  should 
have  been  in  far  less  danger  of  blotches. 
This  might  not  be  true;  out  it  annoyed 
us  to  tliink  it  might.  One  of  the  greatest 
comforts  under  misfortune  is  to  think  it 
inevitable ;  and  I  have  always  dreaded 
those  good  people  who  feel  it  their  duty 
to  sliow  you,  when  it  is  too  laie,  how 
easily  what  ruflies  you  might  have  been 
avoided.  Instruction  is  valuable,  but  ii 
should  be  well-timed ;  one  does  not  care 
much  about  the  future  while  sutferiug 
from  the  musquito-bites  of  life. 

The  last  expanse  of  bare  sand  having 
been  passed,  wo  drew  up  before  a  piazza 
long  enough  for  St.  Peter*s,  the  roar  of 
ocean  in  our  ears,  and  its  wind  stimulat- 
ing every  nerve.  I  sprang  out  of  my 
troglodytish  nook  with  a  feeling  of  de- 
lightful relief,  and  Mrs.  Q.  and  the  girls 
forgot  their  annoyances,  and  inhaled 
the  new  life  with  evident  pleasure.  The 
breeze  was  now  quite  too  much  for  the 
mosquitoes,  who  lack  the  parasitic  power 
to  ^*  pursue  the  triumph,  and  partake 
the  gale.'*  They  disappeared,  and  we 
felt  with  delight  that  we  had  only  to 
find  our  rooms  and  bestow  our  movables, 
and  then  return  to  enjoy  the  evening 
among  the  motley  company  that  thronged 
the  piazza,  which,  to  our  tired  eyes,  wore 
the  appearance,  at  the  moment,  of  a  dis- 
jointed rainbow,  swaying  and  fluttering 
in  the  breeze. 

Here,  it  will  be  perceived,  an  import- 
ant item  had  been  momentarily  forgot- 
ten— the  evening  meal,  rendered  a  mat- 
ter of  consequence  by  the  journey  and 
the  sea-air,  to  say  nothing  of  the  deple- 
tory labors  of  the  mosquitoes.  But  of 
that  anon. 

Wo  found  rooms  considerably  larger 
than  those  recesses  in  which  refractory 
nuns  used  to  to  be  immured,  and  most 
carefully  excluded  from  every  sight  and 
sound  of  the  ocean,  though  not  from  the 
odors  and  din  of  the  kitchen  and  stables. 
To  the  narrowness  of  our  lot  we  sub- 
mitted, as  we  best  might,  but  t«>  the 
total  absence  of  what  we  had  most  par- 
ticularly come  to  enjoy,  we  demurred  a 
little ;  our  remonstrances,  however,  were 
at  once  silenced  by  the  intelligence  that 
wo  must  have  these  rooms  or  none,  oa 
all  the  seaward  ones  were  already  en- 
giigod  by  "  permanent  boarders,"  or  for 
their  friends.  Indeed,  before  we  ^t 
fairly  settled,  we  began  to  feel  quite  like 
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intradera.  Everytbiug  was  pre-engaged 
by  the  "  permanent  boarders." 

Our  rooms  were  entirely  destitute  of 
wardrobes  and  bureaux,  as  the  ^'  per- 
manent boarders  "  had  required  all  that 
had  been  provided  for  us.  Even  our 
washing  apparatus,  wofully  scanty  at 
b^t,  had  been  sifted  by  the  lady  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entry,  who  had  come 
with  seven  children  and  three  nursoE^ 
for  the  summer,  so  that  we  were  fain  to 
borrow  end  lend  sundry  articles  usually 
thought  indispensable.  We  rang  and 
rang  in  vain  to  have  these  deficiencies 
remedied,  for  as  far  as  we  could  discover, 
the  ^^  permanent  boarders  "  required  all 
the  servants  as  well  as  all  the  furniture 
of  the  house. 

This  was  quite  a  new  aspect  of  hotel 
life  for  my  experience.  I  had  always 
oonsidered  an  inn  or  boarding-house  a 
place  of  equal  rights — where  each  in- 
mate, paying  his  way,  had  as  good  a 
right  to  whatever  his  habits  required  as 
his  neighbor.  But  my  wife  and  daughters 
decided  that  this  was  always  the  way  at 
snch  places,  and  that  to  exi)ect  anything 
else  only  betrayed  our  want  of  fashion- 
ftble  habitudes.  The  only  way,  she  said, 
to  secure  any  comfort  at  Rocky  Branch 
was  to  take  the  best  apartments  for  the 
entire  season. 

Before  we  were  half  settled  in  our 
closets,  the  gong  howled,  and  we  hurried 
down  to  tea,  not,  however,  quickly 
enough  to  find  anything  but  bread  and 
butter  upon  the  table.  There  had  been 
fruit,  as  we  saw  by  the  plates  of  our 
neighbors,  but  when  we  desired  a  share, 
we  were  jwlitely  told  that  it  was  all 
gone.  The  lady  with  seven  children 
had,  I  sliould  judge,  concluded  that  her 
first  duty  was  to  provide  for  her  family, 
and,  accordingly,  divided  everything 
within  reach  among  them.  At  least  I 
could  not  help  noticing,  at  the  close  of 
the  meal,  that  the  little  dears  had  not 
been  able  to  devour  half  she  had  endowed 
them  with.  For  myself,  I  wanted  spe- 
ciallv  sea-fare,  so  I  asked  for  some  roast- 
ed clams,  which  I  saw  much  relished  by 
several  gentlemen  who  seemed  as  hungry 
as  I  felt ;  but  alas  I  I  only  touched  the 
old  string.  All  the  roasted  clams  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  ^^  permanent 
boarders,'*  and  I  was  obliged  to  content 
myself  with  a  t^lice  of  cold  ham. 

But  the  fine  air  that  we  were  to  enjoy 
on  the  piazza  till  bed-time  soothed  our 
irritation,  and  made  us  forget  for  the  time 
all  meaner  wants.  We  promenaded  till 
we  were  tired,  among  ladies  whose  orna- 


mentation reminded  me  of  that  of  ships 
of  the  line  on  gala  days,  and  gentlemen 
flaming  all  over  with  gilt  buttons,  dia- 
mond brooches,  and  cigars,  and  then 
found  a  comer  to  sit  down,  thinking  no 
sight  so  fine  as  the  rising  moon,  no 
music  so  delightfiil  as  the  roar  of  ocean. 

We  were  scarcely  seated  when  a  pite- 
ous shriek  reached  my  ears,  and  I 
jumped  up,  thinking  some  unfortunate 
dog  or  cat  had  been  trodden  upon  in  the 
parlor.  I  foimd,  however,  that  it  was 
only  the  beginning  of  a  favorite  Italian 
song,  with  which  a  young  lady  was 
£&voring  a  circle  of  her  fashionable 
friends.  I  looked  in  at  the  window  for 
a  moment;  but  the  poor  girl  appeared 
in  such  distress  that  1  could  not  bear  to 
see  her  contortions  of  face  and  person, 
though  I  was  assured  she  was  only  sing- 
ing in  opera  style.  I  thought  within 
myself—"  Etc  lahor^  Tioc  opus  est^"*^  but  I 
said  no  such  word,  believe  me ;  I  felt 
more  like  knocking  down  some  coarse 
young  men,  who  were  quizzing  her  un- 
mercifully, as  they  walked  up  and  down 
the  piazza,  looking  in  at  the  windows. 

By  the  way,  and  let  me  say  it  here,  as 
I  dare  say  it  nowhere  else,  by  what 
strange  perversion  of  nature  and  taste  is 
it  that  music,  meant  by  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence for  the  soothing  and  sweetening 
of  poor  human  nature,  has  become,  in 
our  time,  a  laborious  thing — a  thing  of 
exhibition  and  emulation?  There  is, 
indeed,  a  class  who  must  make  music  a 
labor — those  who  practise  it  as  a  profes- 
sion ;  but  why  do  our  young  ladies  foel 
it  necessary  to  imitate  these  people?  It 
seems  to  me  rather  humiliating  that  a  few 
imported  opera  singers  and  pianists 
Qhould  have  power  to  effect  a  domestic 
revolution  in  this  respect,  so  that  the 
present  object  of  singing  and  playing  is 
no  longer  the  pleasure  of  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  little  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  the  home  circle  generally ;  but  the 
imitation  of  Signora  So-and-so  and  Uerr 
This-or-that,  wlio  may  happen  to  have 
the  public  by  the  ears.  I  have  felt  some- 
times that  I  should  enjoy  playing  St. 
Dunstan  to  some  of  these  sublime  gentry, 
whom  I  regard  with  about  as  much  affec- 
tion as  the  saint  felt  for  his  infernal 
adversary. 

I  do  not  complain  that  the  girls  sing 
Itfpian  Rongs,  or  play  elegantly,  but  only 
that  their  inducement  is  a  mean  and  not 
a  generous  one ;  that  the  exccjvive  labor 
reqiured  by  the  new  standard  absorbe 
much  of  the  interest  and  attention  due 
to  other  things,  and  that  it  is  difficult  for 
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them  to  condescend  to  please  the  vast 
majority  of  their  hearers,  who  desire 
Bometliing  simpler  and  more  easily  com- 
prehended. If  one  succeeds  in  obtaining 
a  ballad  or  a  sweet  English  soDg,  it  is  so 
bedevilled  with  incongruous  graces,  that 
it  is,  after  all,  no  more  than  a  very  in- 
sipid hybrid,  lacking  both  the  home- 
sweetness  wo  covet  and  the  scientific  per- 
fection that  the  Italian  music  is  so  prized 
for. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  connoisseur  in 
music,  but  I  will  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
appreciation  of  what  makes  home  happy; 
and  I  know,  to  an  absolute  certainty, 
that  to  slug  like  a  dog  whose  tail  has 
been  trodden  on,  or  even  like  an  indig- 
nant or  melancholy  cat,  is  not  the  music 
of  the  home  circle,  though  it  may  obtain 
white-gloved  applause  in  company,  or 
tlio  envious  commendations  of  those 
whoso  organs  are  less  docile.  To  me, 
the  cold,  staring  circle  tliat  gathers 
round  the  fashionable  performer  looks 
like  a  committee  employed  to  test  the 
pretensions  of  a  fire  annihilator,  or  a 
crowd  watching  the  progress  of  a  dog- 
fight in  the  street,  w^ith  not  the  least 
persona]  interest  in  the  result.  Is  there 
not  a  sad  blunder  somewhere — in  heart 

or  head  ? 

*        ♦        *         *         *        * 

The  next  morning  saw  us  on  the  alert 
for  breakfast,  determined  to  bo  ready  at 
the  first  sound  of  the  gong,  before  the 
"  permanent  boarders"  had  had  time  to 
make  a  locust  progress  over  the  eatables. 
But  we  missed  it  again ;  for  there  was  a 
fixed  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
waiters  not  to  bring  on  anything  but  the 
connnonest  faro  until  the  favored  class 
saw  fit  to  descend  from  their  rooms. 
In  vain  I  asked  for  oysters  and  chickens; 
the  first  seemed  to  bo  in  the  vasty  deep, 
and  the  others  would  not  come  when  I 
did  call  for  them;  so  we  breakfasted 
humbly  on  ham  and  egg?,  with  bread  by 
no  means  sweet,  and  butter  that  would 
have  been  too  much  for  its  parent  cow. 
But  we  did  not  mind  it  much,  for  we 
were  going  to  bathe. 

Ilere  was  a  fine  day  for  the  surf;  the 
sky  a  little  veiled,  but  the  breeze  full  of 
balm,  and  the  numerous  guests  that 
dro[)ped  in  by  twos  and  threes  till  they 
filled  the  tables,  promising  a  gay  time. 
We  retired  from  the  field  just  as  the 
broiled  chickens  came  in,  and  walked 
the  piazza  a  while,  waiting  for  the  hour 
at  which  it  was  fashionable  to  go  to  the 
beach.  Here  were  polychromatic  morn- 
ing dresses  in  abundance,  and  innume- 


rable puppies  and  childreD,  wfaoee  gn 
bols  occupied  pretty  much  the  who! 
space.  I  observed  that  most  of  the  pe 
manents  soon  disappeared,  but  thoug) 
little  of  the  matter  until,  on  iDoniring  ft 
places  in  the  vehicle  provided  for  tha 
who  wished  to  go  to  the  beach,  I  finni 
it  had  already  started,  being  primari] 
at  command  of  the  favored  chsaa,  wil 
their  bonnes  and  children,  dogs  u 
baskets. 

'^  It  wiU  soon  be  back,'^  s^d  my  info 
mant,  consolingly ;  ^^  it  does  not  tal 
tliem  more  than  an  hour,"  bat  as  th 
hour  included  the  top  of  the  tide,  n 
felt  a  httle  put  out,  especially  as  we  a 
certained  that  the  huge  old  Inmberin 
vehicle  had  not  been  quite  filled,  tl 
permanent  ladies  not  liking  to  adm 
strangers. 

We  got  down  after  a  while,  howeve 
Just  as  most  of  the  dipping  and  frolid 
ing  was  over  for  the  day,  and  wit 
rather  tamed  enthusiasm,  sought  bathii 
houses  in  which  we  might  prepare  for  tfa 
water.  But  not  only  were  most  of  tli 
bathing-houses  "  private,"  but  unhappil 
those  who  had  bathed  were  now  dreai 
ing,  and  we  were  obliged  to  walk  n 
and  down  in  the  deep  sand,  under 
broiling  sun,  while  one  and  another  ( 
the  habitues  arrayed  himself  or  hcrsel 
w^ith  (as  it  seemed  to  us)  uncommon  d< 
liberation,  after  which  we  eiyoyed  th 
privilege  of  bathing  alone,  with  the  tid 
half  out  and  the  surf  quite  subsided. 

"  What  shall  we  do  with  our  bathinj 
dresses,  Papa?"  my  little  Dora  calle 
from  her  sentry-box,  the  door  of  whicl 
was  off  its  hinges,  and  had  to  be  liftct 
bodily  every  time  the  occn^mnt  of  th 
sentry-box  wished  to  pass. 

Ilere  again  I  was  at  fault.  The  know 
ing  ones  liad  packed  their  wet  garment 
in  the  wagon  vhich  had  now  gone  u] 
for  the  last  time,  and  I  was  fain  to  con 
fide  ours  to  an  old  sea-dog  in  red  flannel 
who  professed  to  assist  bathers,  thougl 
he  was  reputed  alwaj's  to  make  for  th 
shore  when  there  was  the  least  alarm 
(The  next  morning  when  we  came  dowi 
to  tlie  beach  we  had  the  pleasure  of  find 
ing  all  our  various  and  partycoloret 
gowns  and  trousers  made  spread  eagle 
of,  on  the  broad-side  of  a  shed  unde 
wiiich  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  wer 
in  the  habit  of  reposing  and  crackioj 
jokes  at  odd  hours.) 

But,  not  to  get  before  my  story,  i 
dinner,  after  our  first  bath,  I  observer 
with  no  little  uneasiness  that  my  wif 
and  daughters,  who  had  professed  them 
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gelves  hnngry  enough  to  eat  even  the 
poor  leavings  (on  the  dishes),  of  the 
**  permanents,"  touched  scarcely  anything, 
and  after  a  few  whispers  among  them- 
selves, sat  silent  and  evidently  unhappy. 
When  the  dessert  came  on,  I  made  des- 
perate dives  afler  spoonflils  of  various 
puddings  that  were  passing  towards  the 
nead  of  the  tahle,  and  once  came  nearly 
to  blows  with  the  waiter,  who  snatched 
from  my  hand  a  tolerable  tart  that  I  had 
In  my  secret  mind  appropriated  to  my 
family ^s  wants.  But  though  the  war 
thus  resolutely  carried  on  was  not  with- 
out its  trophies,  in  the  shape  of  sundry 
little  spots  of  sweet  things  on  our  plates, 
no  relaxation  of  the  gloom  on  each  side 
of  me  was  discernible.  I  inquired  in 
Anxious  whispers,  but  the  thing  was  evi- 
dently not  of  a  nature  to  bear  talking 
about.  I  secured  three  almonds  a  piece, 
and  some  of  the  loose  raisins  that  re- 
mained in  the  fruit-dishes  after  all  the 
bunches  had  been  snatched  to  load  the 
plates  of  a  row  of  children,  with  large 
Dows  on  their  shoulders  and  their  hair 
excessively  bandolined;  and  very  soon 
after,  obeyed  my  wife's  signal  of  with- 
drawal, longing  to  know  what  unhappy 
contretemps  could  have  occurred  beyond 
and  besides  all  the  petty  vexations  I 
had  already  become  cognizant  of.  only  a 
part  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  de- 
scribe here. 

In  a  remote  comer  of  the  great  dining 
room,  out  of  hearing  of  the  "perma- 
nents," who  already  occupied,  either  in 
person  or  by  proxy,  every  window  that 
fteed  the  sea  which  we  had  all  come  to 
look  at,  the  sad  truth  came  out.  It  had 
be^  discovered  that  all  the  stylish  peo- 
ple— all  who  went  from  home  often 
enough  to  know  what  other  people  did — 
wore  masJc^  while  bathing,  so  that  we, 
Ignoramuses  convict,  protected  by  no- 
ttitng  better  than  huge  flats  that  would 
blow  about — had  burned  our  faces  red, 
while  the  knowing  ones  were  fair  ana 
calm  as  a  summer  morning,  quite  at 
leisure  to  stare  at  our  tell-tale  ruddiness, 
and  to  conjecture  that  we  had  emerged 
from  the  sub-marine  regions  of  East 
Broadway  or  Henry  Street,  into  which, 
the  doings  of  the  New  York  great  world 
are  longer  in  penetrating,  than  the  ori- 
ginal rumors  from  Paris  take  in  crossing 
the  Atlantic  to  the  happier  imitators  in 
Fifth  Avenue. 

Here  was  a  horror.  The  thing  was 
done ;  there  was  no  help  for  it.  No  ap- 
plication of  oiled  silk,  or  Indian  rubber, 
or  eyen  papier  machi^  would  now  avail. 


Nothing  could  touch  us  further!  Our 
three  weeks  would  not  clean  us  of  the 
stam.  The  red  would  turn  brown  after 
a  day  or  two,  and  the  skin  must  either 
peel  oflf,  like  bad  stucco,  or  wait  in  lea- 
thern pertinacity  for  the  slow  process  of 
natural  wear  and  tear.  My  bright  Alida, 
who  is  always  a  little  brown,  declared 
she  should  not  be  fit  to  be  seen  all  the 
winter ;  and  when  I  hinted  that  I  did  not 
think  a  shade  more  or  less  would  be  no- 
ticed in  her  complexion,  she  did  not  seem 
at  all  comforted.  Oaroline,  who  has 
light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  felt  that  she 
was  a  peculiar  sufferer,  because  if  a  blonde 
is  not  lily  fair,  she  is  nothing.  Dora 
did  not  mind  the  matter  so  much,  for 
she  is  a  lively  little  gipsy,  and  can  get 
fun  out  of  anything;  but  Mrs.  Q.  was 
so  seriously  hurt,  that  I  could  not,  as  a 
good  husband,  do  less  than  let  her  lay 
all  the  blMue  on  my  shoulders,  where, 
indeed,  it  generally  alights  by  hook  or 
crook.  In  truth,  I  consider  this  a  covert 
compliment,  both  to  my  good  nature 
and  to  my  importance  in  the  family ;  and 
the  habit  of  blaming  me  in  private  has 
the  advantage  of  enabling  my  wife  always 
to  be  perfectly  amiable  in  company. 

All  I  could  propose  was,  that  since  the 
misfortune  had  happened,  we  must  only 
make  the  best  of  it ;  and  to  this  end  I 
suggested  that  the  next  best  thing  to 
being  fair  was  being  good-humored  and 
lively,  laughing  off  what  was  inevitable, 
and  turning  our  attention  to  the  rural 
enjoyments,  for  which  we  had  expressly 
come.  I  thought  the  girls  had*  better 
dash  out  and  behave  as  the  other  young 
ladies  did,  t.  e.,  as  if  there  was  nobody 
in  the  world  but  themselves. 

"  Nonsense  1"  my  wife  said.  The 
girls  were  not  fast  girls,  nor  couldn't 
be.  It  wasn't  their  stylo ;  and  besides, 
they  hadn't  brought  even  their  riding- 
habits,  or  whips  or  dogs.  Caroline 
had  a  guitar  at  home,  to  be  sure,  but 
even  if  she  had  it  here,  she  could 
not  muster  courage  to  play  unasked, 
among  so  many  strangers.  Elinor  had 
a  Fanny-Kemble  suit,  that  she  had  had 
made  for  the  woods  a  year  or  two  since, 
when  she  went  to  Uncle  John's,  in 
the  wilds  of  Albany  county ;  but  what 
could  she  do  with  it  on  the  beach,  where 
the  winds  were  always  blowing  in  that 
violent,  unmeasured  sort  of  way  ?  Dora 
was  naturally  a  romp ;  but  where  was  the 
use,  where  we  didn't  know  any  young 
men  ?  We  never  went  anywhere — never 
did  as  other  people  did — were  really  un- 
fitted for  good  society,  &c.,  &c.,  <Sfc. 
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,  Upon  this,  the  ladies  all  betook  them- 
selves to  their  rooms,  while  I,  ibll  of 
reffret  at  their  various  disappointments, 
lighted  my  invariable  afterniinner  cigar, 
and  walked  up  and  down  the  piazza  for 
an  hour  or  two,  jostled  on  every  hand, 
but  pondering  the  whole  subject  of  these 
summer  sojourns,  and  marvelling  within 
myself  whether  tbese  things  must  bo  so, 
now  and  for  ever. 

Can  there  be  no  rural  retreats  for  us 
oVlabored  citizens,  driven  from  our 
homes  by  heat  and  dust,  and  natural  de- 
sire of  variety, — wherein  may  bo  found 
comfort,  repose,  amusement,  and  whole- 
some air  and  food,  instead  of  the  poor, 
ill-managed,  partial,  scrambling  (I  had 
almost  said  swindling),  uncomfortable, 
and  ruinously-expensive  abiding- places, 
which  are  now  denominated  fashionable  ? 
I  know  there  are  farm-houses,  so-called, 
where  one  can  find  quiet,  but  nothing 
else;  neither  amusement,  nor  comfort, 
nor  even  country-fare,  since  every  atom 
of  first-rate  provisions  is  sent  to  the 
great  cities.  But  these  are  not  what  we 
need.  They  too  often  swindle  on  a 
small  scale,  as  the  greater  humbugs  do 
on  a  large  one ;  that  is  to  say,  they  take 
your  money  without  rendering  or  seek- 
ing to  render  a  just  and  equal  return,  or 
planning  for  anything  but  the  filling  of 
their  own  pockets,  trusting  to  your  pa- 
tience, and  the  natural  reluctance  to 
"  make  a  fuss,"  by  returning  to  town 
before  the  specified  time  of  endurance 
has  elapsed.  The  grander  take-ins  not 
only  give  you  poor  living  and  uncom- 
fortable lodging,  and  allow  all  the  com- 
forts and  advantages  there  might  still  be 
found  to  be  usurped  by  certain  people, 
who  seem  never  to  reflect  that  their 
grasping  selfishness  amounts  to  absolute 
dishonesty ;  but  they  are  kept  in  such  a 
way  as  to  encourage  a  rude  and  loose,  if 
not  vicious  tone,  especially  among  the 
young  men  who  frequent  them,  till  the 
whole  air  seems,  to  the  sensitive  appre- 


hension of  the  father  of  a  family,  unfit 
for  the  breathing  of  wives  and  daaghteriL  . 

If  it  be  said  that  the  proprietors  and 
heads  of  these  large  establishment! 
cannot  be  answerable  for  the  mannen 
of  their  guests,  I  reply  that  if  the  fayor 
of  arrogant  and  overbearing  people  were 
not  especially  courted,  the  wh<i]e  state 
of  things  would  be  very  different,  and 

Siiiet  and  respectable  families  could  ei^oy 
10  sea-side  without  being  starved  or 
insulted  for  the  sake  of  those  less  scni- 
pulous  than  themselves.  We  all  know 
very  well  that  ladies  are  rather  unman- 
ageable—(none  better  than  1 1) — but  no 
one  should  be  allowed  to  usurp  the  rights 
of  others,  and  the  evil  is  by  no  means 
solely  ascribable  to  the  female  portion  of 
these  partial  and  ill-conducted  honse- 
holds.  That  this  is  winked  at,  if  not 
planned,  at  many  of  our  so-called  fiisb- 
lonable  places  of  summer  resort,  is  past 
all  denial,  and  hundreds  grumble  at  it 
every  year  without  thinking  of  a  rem- 
edy. 

]But  the  question  recurs — where  an 
we  to  go  for  sea-side  recreation? 

After  much  cogitation,  as  I  promenad- 
ed the  piazza  with  a  hundred  others, 
yet  alone,  for  my  dear  ones  were  sUll 
pouting  up  stairs,  I  thought  I  would  try 
my  unpractised  pen  on  a  little  sketch  of 
a  corner  of  our  vexations,  and  send  it  to 
Putnam^  as  we  put  an  advertisement  to 
the  newspaper,  trusting  tliat  the  opera- 
tion of  the  well  understood  law  of  de- 
mand and  supply,  mighty  before  next 
summer,  induce  some  of  our  enterprising 
citizens  to  get  up  a  real  family  hotel,  at 
once  elegant  and  comfortable,  where  all 
who  pay  alike  shall  be  treated  alike,  and 
whence  every  shadow  of  ]>artiality  and 
exclusiveness  shall  be  carefully  excluded. 
I  put  my  name  down  first  on  the  list,  for 
a  suite  of  rooms  looking  on  the  ocean. 

Perhaps  I  am  only  wanting  a  chance 
to  try  my  own  grasping  powers ! 
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AuEBiOAN. — We  have  a  new  tract  for 
the  times,  in  a  work  n&med  Apoeat€ut(ui8y 
or  JProgreu  Backwards^  in  which  the  an- 
thor  endeavors  to  show  that  the  modem 
spirital  phenomena  are  not  new,  but 
were  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
especial! J  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Ro- 
man Republic  Adopting  the  notion  of 
oertain  philosophers,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  and  great  spheres  of  the  universe 
pursue  a  regular  circle,  and  come  round 
to  the  same  relative  positions  after  pe- 
riods, called  the  apocatastasis,  bringing 
with  them  In  their  return  a  kind  of  cor- 
respondence in  human  affairs,  he  liicens 
the  existing  age  to  that  of  the  Roman 
Republic  about  the  time  of  Sylla;  and, 
on  this  basis,  constructs  a  curious  paral- 
lelism. Bat  his  chief  object  is  to  prove 
that  the  leading  phenomena  of  tl^  Spi- 
ritists were  largely  anticipated  in  those 
days,  and  the  pliilosophy  by  which  they 
were  accoanted  for  was  pretty  much  the 
same.  They  had  their  ^^fascination," 
which  was  a  kind  of  magnetism  by  the 
eye,  their  mesmeration  of  water,  their 
clairvoyant  pythonesses,  their  divina- 
tions, their  intercourse  with  the  dead, 
their  writing  and  speaking  mediums, 
snd,  in  short,  all  the  variety  of  ob- 
sessed or  possessed  people  of  which  we 
«re  accustomed  to  hear  in  these  days. 
In  those  days,  too,  as  in  these,  some 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  a  fraud, 
others  as  a  mere  physiological  effect, 
others  again  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits 
or  demons  while  others  believed  it  a 
true  manifestation  from  Heaven. 

Oar  author  has  treated  the  subject  in 
part  jocularly,  and,  on  that  account',  has 
to  some  extent  defeated  his  own  purpose. 
The  learning  he  has  introduced  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  and  his  earnest  pro- 
tests against  the  debasing  and  frivolous 
character  of  much  of  the  recent  Spirit- 
alism,  deeply  impressive;  but  his  objects 
and  his  arguments  have  not  at  all  helped 
art  by  his  art.  The  latter  has  the  ten- 
dency of  diverting  the  mind  from  the 
real  subject,  without  enlivening  it,  or 
coming  in  as  a  relief  to  the  more  serious 
parts.  We  wish,  therefore,  that  he 
had  treated  the  whole  question  in  the 
sedate  and  eloquent  manner  of  his  few 
concluding  chapters.  We  except,  how- 
ever, from  this  wish  some  of  his  ironical 
passages,  which  are  conceived  in  a  fine 
atyle  of  humor. 


The  author  sums  up  the  doctrines  of 
the  modem  spiritists,  as  a  pantheistic 
theology,  identifying  (Jod  with  matter, 
or  a  blind  sore  of  the  world,  a  denial  of 
man,  sin,  and  guilt,  and  of  bis  responsibi- 
lity to  anything  but  the  deified  laws  of 
nature,  a  heaven  after  death  which  re- 
sembles the  sensual  oriental  paradises, 
*'  a  linsey-woolsey  tissue  of  ancient  and 
modern  sophist^,  absurdity  and  impiety, 
sugared  over  'mth  sickly  scntimentalism 
and  milk  and  water  morality,  with  the 
privilege  of  perpetual  appeal,  for  its 
true  interpretation,  to  the  re-established 
pagan  oracles." 

We  do  not  get  from  this  writer  any 
specific  statement  of  his  own  philosophy 
of  the  manifestations,  although  he  more 
than  suggests  that  he  considers  them 
analogous  to  the  demoniacal  possessions 
of  the  New  Testament.  Leaving  to 
science,  consequently,  the  inquiry  as  to 
how  far  physiological  causes  may  be  in- 
volved in  the  physical  effects,  he  devotes 
his  attention  to  the  arrogant,  and,  as 
he  considers,  blasphemous  pretensions 
of  its  teaching.  Apart  from  the  latter, 
the  manifestations  are  of  no  higher  im- 
port than  the  tricks  of  Signor  BUtz ;  but 
with  them,  they  acquire  a  consequence 
which  deserves  an  indignant  exposure. 
This  the  author  has  undertaken  in  no 
mincing  spirit,  and  he  deals  about  him 
with  the  lusty  and  strong  arm  of  an 
enraged  Hercules,  sometimes  knocking 
down  the  object  of  his  wrath,  and  at 
other,  objects  that  are  quite  innocent  of 
offence.  While  we  are  not  surprised, 
therefore,  at  his  indignation,  we  do  won- 
der that  he  should  not  have  discrimi- 
nated between  the  genuine  disciples  of 
religious  progress,  and  the  pretenoers  he 
assails,  and  between  (whatever  we  may 
think  of  this  system)  the  large-minded 
and  noble-hearted  Swedenborg,  and  such 
chaps  as  Apollonius,  Davis,  Dexter,  &c. 

There  is  another  question  which  the 
writer  ought  to  have  discussed,  i,  0.,  how 
far  these  ^^ spiritual  theories"  are  a  direct 
out-growth  of  the  prevailing  and  popu- 
lar theology,  which,  though  a  scheme  of 
spiritual  truths  in  the  minds  of  enlight- 
ened men,  as  it  is  commonly  explained 
and  stated,  .is  a  gross  naturalism,  and 
hardly  more  respectable  than  the  reveries 
of  Davis  or  the  rest  of  the  revelators. 
Much  of  the  Christian  teaching  that  we 
have  heard  in  the  conventicle.'s  and  which 
we  have  read  in  the  so-called  religioiu 
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newspapers,  is  as  far  from  any  true  spiri- 
tual perception  of  Christianity,  is  as  pro- 
foundly immersed  in  a  seusuoas  philoso- 
pliy,  as  a  great  deal  which  our  author 
condemns  in  Davis  and  Edmonds.  The 
only  real  corrective,  consequently,  for 
these  later  aherrations,  will  ho  found,  not 
in  intense  objurgatory  paragraphs,  nor 
In  denunciations  from  the  pulpit,  but  in 
the  twofold  care,  first,  of  natural  science, 
which  will  explain  much  that  is  now 
seemingly  mysterious ;  and,  secondly,  of 
a  truly  spiritual  Christianity,  which  will 
make  clear  to  the  commonest  apprehen- 
sion, the  eternal  distinction  between 
natural  truth,  which  is  conditioned  in 
time  and  space,  and  revealed  truth,  which 
is  unlimited  and  absolute. 

— We  have  been  greatly  instructed  as 
well  as  pleased  by  Captain  Canot's 
Twenty  Years  of  an  African  Slater^ 
prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr.  Brantz 
Meyer,  of  Baltimore.  When  we  took  it 
up,  we  were  almost  loath  to  open  it, 
from  an  apprehension  that  we  were 
about  to  be  introduced  to  all  the  horrors 
of  the  slave-trade,  which  the  discussions 
in  England,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  made  us  familiar.  But 
we  were  agreeably  disappointed.  Cap- 
tain Canot,  or  his  editor,  has  had  the 
art  of  passing  over  the  more  repulsive 
details  of  the  subject,  and  of  giving  us,  at 
the  same  time,  all  the  information  that 
is  needed  to  enable  us  to  draw  our  own 
inferences.  Canot  was  an  Italian  boy, 
who  sailed  for  a  while  from  the  port  of 
Salem,  but  afterwards  being  wrecked  on 
one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  got  in- 
volved in  the  slave-trade  at  Havana. 
Ho  made  one  or  two  voyages  as  a  prin- 
cipal man  in  a  slave-trading  expedition, 
and  then  became  a  factor  on  the  African 
coast,  where  he  had  plenty  of  oppor- 
tunities of  studying  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  native  Africans,  as  well 
as  the  characters  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed in  the  commerce  of  men.  He 
made  several  excursions  into  the  interior 
of  the  continent ;  sometimes  as  a  visitor 
to  the  chiefs,  and  sometimes  in  quest  of 
slaves ;  was  once  or  twice  captured  and 
imprisoned  by  either  the  British  or  the 
French ;  was  present  at  a  great  many 
ecenes  of  barbarity,  massacre,  and  can- 
nibalism; and,  in  short,  meets  with  a 
thousand  novel  and  surprising  adven- 
tures, which  make  his  narrative  as  ab- 
sorbing as  any  romance,  from  the  bogin- 
Bing  to  the  end.  The  stories  are  told  in 
a  lively,  pleasant  style,  and  with  an  air 
of  truthfulness  that  inspires  confidence 


in  the  reader.  It  does  not  appear  Umt 
Canot  was  much  of  a  monster  himsd^ 
though  he  had  a  great  man^'  monsten 
to  deal  with,  whom  he  manages  with 
the  astuteness  and  determination  which 
does  honor  to  his  sagacity  and  courage, 
if  not  his  humanity.  He  gives  ns  a 
better  glimpse  of  the  economy  of  African 
life  than  any  writer  that  we  have  read, 
while  he  describes  his  own  adventures 
with  the  sangfroid  and  good  nature  of 
a  Gil  Bias.  He  makes  light  of  a  great 
many  things  tliat  would  revolt  a  more 
refined  sensibility ;  but  no  one,  we  are 
quite  sure,  would  acquire  a  desire  to 
engage  in  the  nefarious  traffic,  from  the 
pictures  of  it  that  be  has  drawn.  Uis 
views  of  the  aboriginal  life  of  Africa  are 
fearful,  in  the  debasement  and  brutality 
which  they  reveal,  but  they  are  not 
utterly  hopeless.  Many  of  the  tribes 
have  been  subdued  into  a  kind  of  semi- 
civilization  by  the  spread  of  Mohamme* 
danisi^  which,  as  a  monotheistic  re- 
ligion, is  vastly  superior  in  its  influences 
to  the  fetischtic  and  polytheistic  w(m> 
ships  of  rude  paganism.  But,  whether 
this  or  any  other  cause  will  raise  the 
savages  into  a  capability  of  higher  de- 
velopment, is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
future.  The  colony  of  Liberia  is  no 
doubt  destined  to  play  an  important 
part  in  its  solution. 

— Mr.  Van  Sandtvoord's  Lites  of  the 
Chi^fJmticee  of  the  United  States^  is 
an  interesting  and  able  work.  It  not 
only  narrates  the  lives  of  the  Chief  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supremo  Court,  but  details 
the  actions  of  that  court,  forming  a  kind 
of  history  of  its  influence  upon  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  nation.  The  author  ex- 
presses a  doubt  whether  his  account  of 
the  cases  decided  might  not  be  found  a 
little  tedious ;  but,  for  our  part,  we  con- 
sider it  the  most  valuable  and  instruc- 
tive part  of  his  volume.  As  a  contri- 
bution to  our  legal  literature  his  book 
possesses  a  very  high  worth,  and  no  one 
will  read  it  without  deriving  from  it  a 
great  deal  of  instruction.  His  narrative 
stylo  is  generally  easy,  his  description 
of  character  discriminating,  and  his  di- 
gests of  principles  concise,  and  yet  clear. 
A  little  more  is  made  of  some  of  his 
personages  than  their  abilities  and  influ- 
ence in  the  world  warrant;  bat,  on  the 
whole,  his  treatment  is  judicious  and 
truthful.  His  incidental  notes,  too,  con- 
tain a  great  variety  of  useful  intelli- 
gence. 

Another  work  of  a  similar  kind,  but 
much  inferior  in  its  execution,  is  the 
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Forty  Leaders  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Baldwin, 
which  gives  us  sketches  of  JefFerson, 
Hamilton,  Randolph,  Jackson,  Clay,  and 
other  distinguished  statesmen  of  the  Re- 
public. Mr.  Baldwin's  stylo  is  too  am- 
bitious for  this  kind  of  writing;  but  he 
has  brought  together  a  mass  of  valuable 
materials,  and  is  occasionally  eloquent 
in  his  remarks. 

In  reading  these  lives  of  the  great 
mea  that  are  gone,  and  seeing  what  a 
ohaos  of  errors  and  truths  all  paHy  con- 
flicts are  apt  to  be,  we  are  led  to  a  great 
man^  interesting  speculations  as  t9  the 
beanngs  of  the  party  conflicts  of  the 
present  day.  What  bitterness,  what 
violence,  what  struggles  mark  the  lives 
of  these  leaders,  and  yet,  when  they 
have  passed  away,  how  little,  if  at  all, 
seems  to  us  of  any  real  and  vital  im- 
portance! How  much  were  they  all 
mistaken,  both  in  regard  to  each  other, 
and  in  regard  to  the  bearing  of  measures 
on  which  they  had  staked  honor,  feeling, 
almost  their  lives  ? 

It  is  sometimes  a  question,  whether 
parties  are  more  ii\jurious  or  beneficial 
to  a  poHtical  society;  but  however  this 
question  may  be  decided,  it  is  clear  that 
parties  will  continue  te  exist.  Spring- 
ing from  some  of  the  same  necessities  in 
which  political  society  itself  has  its 
origin,  tiiey  aria  likely  to  cease  only  upon 
two  conditions;  to  wit,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  despotism  which  should  sup- 
press all  expression  of  opinion,  or  such 
an  unlimited  perfection  of  individuals  as 
would  dispense  with  government  alto- 
gether. But  so  long  as  men  #emain 
what  they  are,  so  long  as  government  is 
the  mere  organ  of  the  miyority  of  inte- 
rests and  opinions,  there  must  be  divi- 
sions and  combinations  of  sentiment, 
which,  carried  out  into  action,  form 
what  are  called  parties. 

The  position  taken  by  certain  men, 
therefore,  of  a  superfine  morality,  or  a 
transcendent  philosophy,  that  each  indi- 
▼idaal  of  the  state  should  labor  to  assert 
his  own  individual  convictions,  regard- 
less of  the  convictions  of  his  neighbors, 
and  steadily  refase  to  coalesce  with 
them  until  they  shall  have  reached  his 
standard  of  judgment,  is  simply  imprac- 
ticable. It  has  no  other  effect  than  to 
deprive  the  individual  taking  it  of  his 
just  influence  in  the  management  of  civil 
affairs,  and  to  remand  the  government 
of  society  to  others  who  are  less  scru- 
pulous, and  perhaps  less  capable.  No 
doubt  there  are  persons  of  rare  genius 
and  attainments,  who  can  best  servo 


their  fellow-men  by  a  rigid  adherence  to 
their  own  peculiar  views — persons  who 
are  sent  into  the  world  to  arrest  the 
movements  of  an  old  system  of  things, 
and  to  inaugurate  the  advent  of  a  new ; 
but  the  great  mass  of  men  can  lay  no 
claim  to  this  elevated  character,  and 
must  be  content  to  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, if  they  share  at  all,  according  to 
the  established  method  of  political  action. 
In  other  words,  tliey  must  take  sides 
with  one  party  or  another,  choosing  that 
which  comes  nearest  in  its  aims  to  their 
own  estimate  of  what  is  best  to  be  done, 
and  striving  to  raise  and  purify  it  in 
those  particulars  in  which  it  may  be 
deemed  deficient. 

This  is  the  course  to  be  pursued  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  when  they 
are  really  contending  for  distinctive  and 
important  principles ;  but  the  great  prac- 
tical difficulty  of  a  participation  in  party 
action  is,  that  nearly  all  parties  soon  get 
to  be  corrupt.  They  turn  aside  from 
their  ordinary  and  legitimate  objects, — 
the^  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have 
selfish  schemes  to  accomplish,  and  who 
do  not  care  for  principlefl, — they  con- 
struct a  machinery  of  management  which 
comes  to  work  by  its  own  force,  and 
without  reference  to  the  impulses  which 
originally  set  it  in  motion ;  and  thus,  in 
the  end,  they  degenerate  into  an  (»^anized 
conspiracy  for  the  mere  achievement  or 
retention  of  office.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  almost  impossible  for  any 
man  to  control  or  modify  their  action ; 
he  must  either  submit  to  tlieir  despotisna, 
becoming  a  mere  tool  or  cypher  in  their 
hands,  or  he  must  break  away  from  them 
at  once,  and  take  an  independent  stand. 
He  cannot  join  the  opposition,  because 
the  opposition  may  be  in  a  similar  con- 
dition, or  because  its  professed  aims  are 
hostile  to  his  convictions,  and  there  is 
no  recourse  but  in  entire  independence. 
Yet,  to  assume  such  an  independence  is 
often  to  shut  himself  out  completely 
from  any  participation  in  affairs,  to  go 
into  a  kind  of  voluntary  anchoretism  or 
exile,  and  so  become  useless  to  society. 
It  is  true  that  a  strong  man,  or  one  who 
has  the  right  with  him,  may,  by  strenu- 
ous eflbrts,  form  a  party  of  his  own,  and 
by  that  means  counteract  the  corruption 
of  the  older  parties ;  but  the  great  mass 
of  men,  as  we  have  said,  are  not  of  this 
make  and  calibre.  They  must  either  act 
with  parties,  or  not  act  at  all.  Without 
the  force  which  is  necessary  to  become 
reformers,  if  they  take  a  separate  posi- 
tion, they  do  so  at  the  hazard  of  ahon- 
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dant  ridicnle,  and  an  utter  impotence. 
One  of  the  most  embarrassing  problems, 
consequently,  that  presents  itself  to  a 
oonscientiuns  mind  for  solution,  is,  how 
far  he  may  or  may  not  act  with  the  pre- 
dominant political  parties  of  his  country. 
If  he  retires  from  all  exercise  of  his  po- 
litical rights,  ho  may  be  abandoning  his 
country  to  the  control  of  sharpers  and 
knaves;  if  ho  contents  himself  witli  tlie 
simple  expression  of  his  private  views, 
he  relinquishes  his  effective  influence; 
and  if  he  joins  the  regular  opposition, 
be  gives  countenance  to  a  policy  an- 
tagonistic to  his  real  convictions.  In 
cither  case  it  is  obvious  that  he  does  not 
discharge  his  duties  as  a  citizen,  respon- 
sible, to  tlie  extent  of  his  ability,  for  the 
public  action  of  the  community  of  which 
he  is  a  member. 

This  embarrassment  arises  from  the 
facility  with  which  parties  in  their  prac- 
tical operations  blip  away  from  the  tlieo- 
retical  principles  on  which  they  were 
originally  constituted.  Sometimes  they 
are  unconsciously  misled  by  the  sudden 
adoption  of  inca.surefS  whose  ultimate 
bearings  they  have  not  perceived ;  some- 
times the  mere  spirit  of  opposition  to 
old  hereditary  antagonists  betra3's  them 
into  a  false  position  ;  sometimes  a  man 
of  rare  and  commanding  popular  talents 
dazzles  them  into  momentary  blindness; 
and  sometimes  they  wilfully  pervert 
truth  and  honesty  in  a  desperate  hunger 
for  emoluments  and  power.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  they  are  pretty  sure  to 
go  wrong,  and  once  wrong,  the  absurd 
pretension  to  infallibility,  with  which 
all  public  bodies  are  more  or  less  insani- 
fied,  backed  by  the  machinery  of  organ- 
ization, is  apt  to  keep  them  wrong  for 
years.  It  is  in  vain  that  individoals 
protest  against  their  errors — ^in  vain  that 
their  enemies  expose  their  inconsistency 
— ^in  vain  that  they  suffer  temporary 
defeats;  the  tremendous  mechanism 
works  on,  carrying  them  further  from 
tiieir  point  of  departure,  and  wider  and 
wider  from  their  true  end. 

In  this  view  ot  tlte  action  of  parties, 
such  works  as  th<ise  of  Mr.  Van  Sant- 
voord  or  Mr.  Baldwin,  have  a  special 
value  in  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  the  action  of  parties  in  the  past, 
and  in  the  instruction  we  are  enabled  to 
derive  from  them  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent and  future.  But  we  are  writing  an 
essay,  we  find,  instead  of  a  notice,  and 
must  postpone  the  subject  to  another 
opportunity. 

— ^Mr.  "WnrrriEB,  who  is  the  Tyrtflons 


of  poet<s  and  a  Quaker  full  of  the  spirit 
of  battle,  writes,  nevertheless,  agreeable 
and  graceful  prose.  His  Literary  BC' 
creations  are  collections  from  Ids  news- 
paper fragments,  and  form  an  acceptaUs 
miscellany.  They  make  no  pretensioa 
to  profound  thought  or  high  originality, 
yet  they  are  suggestive  and  profitable. 
He  is  a  most  uncompromising  assertor  of 
his  principles,  and  still  genial,  oourteom, 
and  tender.  The  shams  of  this  earth 
find  no  favor  at  his  hands,  whether  tb€j 
are  the  cruel  ones  or  the  sentimental, 
although  his  heart  overruns  with  fino 
affections  and  hopes.  He  can  speak  of 
his  brother  poets,  too,  without  envy,  in 
the  spirit  of  praise  and  candor,  passing 
lightly  over  their  defects,  and  warmly 
admiring  their  excellences.  As  to  its 
subjects,  the  book  is  literally  what  its 
title  imports,  a  recreation,  various,  light, 
fanciful,  and  serions,  by  turns.  One  can 
beguile  an  hour  9V  two  with  it  with  esse 
and  advantage. 

— Mr.  Babkebvillb^s  translations  of  the 
German  poets  (with  the  German  on  one 
page  and  the  English  on  the  other), 
though  it  comprises  selections  from  a 
large  number  of  them,  is  remarkably 
well  executed  throughout  Here  ana 
there  we  meet  a  stanza  that  might  have 
been  more  felicitously  rendered ;  but  on 
the  whole,  his  success  is  decided.  Stu- 
dents of  the  German  language,  therefore, 
will  find  his  book  a  considerable  assist- 
ance in  their  tasks ;  one  that  will  intro- 
duce them  to  some  of  the  finest  i)oetiy 
in  the  world,  and  fill  their  minds  with 
faithful  and  happy  phrases.  Mr.  Gar- 
rigue,  the  publisher,  has  brought  out  the 
volume  with  commendable  neatness  and 
taste.  A  critical  introductitm  on  the 
school  of  German  poetry  might,  perhaps, 
be  an  improvement  to  a  second  edition. 
—The  EermiVs  Dell,  from  the  Diary 
of  a  PcncilleTy  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of 
the  incidents  of  country  life,  sometimes 
gay,  and  sometimes  sad,  but  always 
healthful  and  true.  It  is,  apparently,  a 
first  attempt  by  the  author,  but  one 
that  gives  high  promise.  He  has  an  eyo 
for  the  picturesque  in  scenery,  as  well  as 
a  heart  for  good  sentiment,  and  his  per- 
ception of  character  is  also  penetrating. 
— The  fine  edition  of  Sim3£S*  writings, 
which  Redfield  is  publishing,  has  reached 
as  far  as  The  Scout,  one  of  the  most  sno- 
cessful  of  his  numerous  sketches  of  the 
life  and  manners  of  the  South  of  the  last 
century.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  narrative 
gives  ns  a  vivid  picture  of  the  adyeoi* 
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I  lifb  of  the  wild  troopers  of  those 

.n  address  delivered  before  the 
y  Focieties  of  Rochester  Univer- 
JiHenrt  J.  Raymond,  on  A  State 
%  of  Education  for  New  York^  is 
qneAt  and  vigoroas  vindication  of 
tburs  views  of  the  necessity  of  a 
•  public  edaoation.  We  cannot 
d  agree  with  him  in  his  principle 
;he  duty  of  the  State  in  furnishing 
ion  to  the  people;  but  we  cer- 
do  agree  with  him  so  far  as  he  main- 
he  deep  and  vital  importance  of 

studies  to  the  best  interests  of 
f.  The  earnestness,  the  ability, 
lie  learning  with  which  Mr.  Ray- 
has  argued  his  theme,  does  great 
to  his  character,  as  well  as  his 
s  of  mind. 

an  Eden,  or  Pictures  of  Cuba^  is 
le  of  a  new  volume  of  impressions 
ba  recently  published  by  John  P. 
\  &  Oo.  of  Boston.  The  title  and 
3tto  sufficiently  indicate  the  cha- 
of  the  work.  The  motto  is  select- 
n  that  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
sh  the  garden  of  delight,  to  wnich 
liph  Haroun  al  Riischid  resorts  for 
aon,  is  called  Gan-Eden.     And 

all  the  mottoes  throughout  the 
)ave  an  aroma  of  the  South  and 
ist,  which  is  the  proper  atmo- 
of  a  record  of  tropical  impressions 
sasures.  Oan-Edcn  is  a  book  be- 
j;  to  the  most  recent  class  of  Ame- 
iterature  of  travel ;  charged  with 
reonality  of  the  anthor,  and  in  a 
of  glowing,  graceful,  suggestive, 
llliantly  colored  pictures,  impart- 
pangent  a  sense  of  the  region  and 
scribed,  that  the  reader  seems  to 
pprehended  them  by  his  own  sen- 
Ltier  than  by  those  of  another ;  to 
ven  smolled  and  tasted  the  South. 
f  far  the  most  tropical  account  of 
ve  have  had;  not  scorning  statis- 
r  the  details  of  information,  it  is 
)  picture  of  a  poet  and  not  a  tariff 
'chandise  and  values.  The  stylo 
nd  revels  about  the  theme  in  a 
r  which  shows  the  exuberant  enjoy- 
)f  the  author,  yet  with  an  under- 
satiety  and  sadness,  which  reveals 
le  character  of  the  South.  The 
thetio  observation  of  the  author 
all  the  luxuriance  and  loveliness 
tropics  is  only  another  proof  of 
d  fact  that,  in  the  places  where 
is  most  lavish,  there  man  is  most 
thy.  The  remarks  upon  the  social 
ion  of  the  country,  upon  its  litera- 


ture, and  its  aspect  of  slayery,  art 
simple,  natural,  and  well  put.  The 
thoughtful  reader  will  linger  over  the 
pages,  and  gravely  ask  himself  what  the 
influence  of  such  and  so  large  an  acces- 
si(m  to  our  domain  might  be.  But 
among  all  the  works  to  which  eager  and 
interested  readers  among  us  turn,  at- 
tracted by  the  constantly  increasing  fas- 
cination and  prominence  of  the  Cuban 
question,  there  is  none  which  will  pre- 
sent, in  so  Convenient  a  oompasji,  so  in- 
telligible a  picture  of  the  aspect  and 
character  of  Cuban  life.  To  the  man  of 
imagination  and  the  poet,  Oan-Eden  will 
seem  well  prefaced  by  a  chain  fn>m  ori- 
ental story.  Through  the  whole  be  will 
trace  and  enjoy  the  subtle  sympathy  of 
the  South  and  the  East, — tlie  same  min- 
gled sweetness  and  sadness,  the  same 
luxury  and  loveliness,  and  will  rise  natu- 
rally to  the  strain  <^  melancholy  and 
impassioned  music  with  which  the  an- 
thor sinffs  L Envoi, 

— "  JS^kespeare'e  Scholar,^  the  qoaint, 
but  very  significant  title  of  Mr.  Riohabd 
Grant  Whitens  volume  of  critical  essays 
on  the  editors,  annotators,  and  improv- 
ers of  the  text  of  the  great  poet,  appears 
to  have  been  eageriy  read,  and  rery 
favorably  reviewed  hy  Shakespearian 
students  in  England.  Even  the  Lcmdon 
Athenaum^  which  has  been  the  cham- 
pion of  Collier's  folio  emendations,  the 
piiee  de  rSeietance  at  which  Mr.  White 
directs  his  critical  catapult  with  unspar- 
ing vigor,  reviews  the  volume  in  the 
most  complimentary  manner,  ihougli  not 
wholly  coinciding  in  all  the  opinions  of 
the  trans- Atlantic  critic.  Those  of  Ofor 
readers  who  read  the  essays  in  previous 
numbers  of  Putna7n*9  Manihlpy  on  Mr. 
CoUier^s  Folio,  which  form  the  basis  of 
Mr.  Whitens  volume,  need  not  be  in- 
formed of  the  criticiil  ability  displayed 
by  him  in  handling  the  subject ;  but  we 
imagine  that  tlie  devoted  zeal  and  com- 
prehensive learning  manifested  in  Shake- 
speare^s  Scholar,  will  be  a  surprise  oven 
to  them.  Mr.  White  has  the  zeal,  the 
industry,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a  re- 
ligious fanatic ;  but  then  his  fanaticism 
is  the  result  of  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  that  which  is  entitled  to  the  homage 
of  the  wise  and  virtuous ;  it  is  a  fEinati- 
dsm  that  is  perfectly  compatible  with  a 
cool  judgment,  and  a  love  of  trntb.  He  is 
not  one  of  the  enthusiasts  whose  venera- 
tion manifests  itself  in  a  dilettanti-like 
fondness  for  relics  and  Shakesnearian 
curiosities,  but  for  the  purity  of  tne  text 
of  his  author ;  and  his  efEorts  will  entitle 
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him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  unpreju- 
diced lover  of  Shakespeare.  The  Atke- 
fumm  says,  ^St  is  a  most  meritorious 
volume— K)ne  of  the  most  stirring  vol- 
umes of  Shakespearian  criticism  we  have 
read."  Considering  who  have  hereto- 
fore written  volumes  of  Shakespearian 
criticism,  it  strikes  us  that  this  is  quite 
the  highest  praise  that  the  critic  could 
have  hestowed.  Not  the  least  valuable, 
or  interesting  chapter  of  Mr.  White's 
volume,  is  that  in  which  he  discusses  the 
true  orthography  of  Shakespeare's  name, 
and  we  think  that  he  establishes  beyond 
question,  that  it  should  be  sjielled  as  he 
writes  it — Shakespeare.  The  Athenaum 
omits  the  first  e,  which  is  tlie  more  com- 
mon orthography  in  England ;  but,  in 
quoting  the  author  under  review,  allows 
him  the  privilege  of  spelling  according 
to  his  own  standard.  Some  of  our  own 
papers,  w^e  observe,  in  noticing  the  work, 
make  the  author  confonn  to  their  own 
crude  ideas  in  spelling  the  name  of 
Shakespeare,  which  is  a  very  great  in- 
justice ;  thus,  the  Tribune^  for  instance, 
puts  the  author  in  the  ridiculous  plight 
of  spelling  the  name,  bereft  of  two 
vowels,  notwithstanding  his  elaborate 
and  conclusive  argument  proving  the  in- 
correctness of  that  method.  We  do 
not,  by  any  means,  agree  with  Shdk^ 
spear^t  Scholar  in  all  his  criticisms ;  but 
we  most  heartily  commend  the  spirit  of 
his  volume,  and  do  not  doubt  that  it  will 
have  a  marked  and  lasting  influence,  in 
restoring  the  purity  of  Shakespeare's 
text,  and  freeing  the  world  from  volumes 
of  useless  and  annoying  annotations  and 
emendations,  in  future  editions.  We 
must  observe  in  conclusion — for  we  have 
attempted  nothing  more  than  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  book — that  it  is  in  all  the 
details  of  its  making  up,  a  model  volume, 
and  wo  hope  it  will  be  used  as  such,  by 
our  publishers  hereafter. 

— ^The  approach  of  wintry  weather  and 
the  holiday  season,  is  indicated  by  the 
appearance  on  our  table  of  some  of  the 
butterfly  books  which  come  out  of  the 
chrysalis  state,  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
We  shall  have  to  postpone  until  our 
December  number,  a  notice  of  these 
winter  beauties.  But  our  eye  has  been 
attracted  by  a  crimson-covered  volume, 
of  very  beaiitiful  appearance,  published 
by  Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  of  Pliiladelphia, 
called  the  Birds  of  the  Bible,  which  we 
notice  briefly  now.  The  illustrations 
consist  of  very  beautiful  drawings  of 
the  birds  mentioned  in  Scripture,  printed 
in  litho-tint.    They  are  quite  the  best 


specimens  of  the  art  that  we  have  seea 
executed  in  this  country.  Of  the  text, 
we  cannot  now  speak ;  but  we  did  not 
suppose  that  the  ornithology  of  the  Bibla 
was  BO  limited,  until  we  glanced  oar 
eye  over  this  pretty  volume.  We  have 
now  had  the  Women  of  the  Bible,  the 
Flowers  of  the  Bible,  the  Baits  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  Birds  of  the  Bible;  the 
Beasts,  the  Men,  and  the  Fishes,  yet  re- 
main to  be  done. 

— Afraja  is  the  title  of  a  tale  of  Nor^ 
wegiaii  and  Lapland  Life,  translated  by 
Edward  Joy  Mobkis,  late  our  charge 
at  Naples,  from  the  German  of  Theodora 
MOgge.  It  is  a  recent  publication  in 
Germany,  and  it  has  had  &  great  and 
very  deserved  success,  for  it  is  a  story 
of  the  most  absorbing  interest,  writteo 
with  great  vigor  and  purity,  and  con- 
taining descriptions,  remarkable  for 
romantic  picturesquenoss  and  novelty. 
Lindsay  &  Blakiston,  Philadeluhia. 

— The  tenth  edition  of  a  book  is  rather 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  ex- 
cellence, particularly  if  it  is  of  a  grave 
character.  We  have  received  from 
Murphy  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  the  tenth 
edition  of  FrcdeVs  Modern  UiBtory^  a 
work  which  has  probably  been  circum- 
scribed in  its  circulation  by  its  sectarian 
character.  The  same  publishers  have 
also  issued  the  fourth  edition  of  the 
same  author's  Ancient  History,  and  a 
pocket  edition  of  the  Abb6  Segur's  ''^Shart 
and  Familiar  Aneicera  to  the  most  com^ 
mon  Objections  urged  against  Religion^ 
edited  by  Dr.  Huntington. 

— "  Old  Redstone,''  is  the  odd  title  <rf 
a  good  sized  volume  which  will  be  a  de- 
light to  presbyterian  readers.  Tliere  is 
a  pious  unction  in  it  which  many  books 
of  nmch  greater  pretensions  would  be 
the  better  for.  The  author  is  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Smith,  D.  D.  and  his  theme  is 
the  history  of  Western  Presbyterianism. 
Published  by  Lippincott,  Grainbo  &  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

— ^''Kansas  and  Nebraska''  by  Edward 
E.  IIale,  is  a  timely  volume  from  the 
firm  of  Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton. It  is  not  a  political  tract,  but  a 
practical  work  on  the  geography,  history 
and  resources  of  the  new  Canaans  of  oar 
confederacy;  the  information  which  it 
contains  is  full  and  reliable. 

— Evans  &  Dickerson,  of  New  York, 
are  the  publishers  of  a  series  of  the  fittest 
and  most  agreeable  books  for  children 
that  we  have  seen;  they  are  not  only 
good,  as  to  matter,  but  manner.  Too  little 
attention  has  been  hitlierto  paid  in  child- 
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ren^s  books  to  externals;  they  have  been 
badly  got  up,  dovenly  in  look  and  mean 
in  illostrations.  But  these  little  volumes 
are  beautifully  printed  with  good  clear 
type,  white  paper,  and  well  drawn  illus- 
trations; so  that  the  eye  and  the  mind 
are  simultaneously  taught  to  love  and 
appreciate  what  is  excellent.  The 
»8thotio  sense  is  thus  appealed  to,  and 
CMlucated  in  the  right  way,  as  well  as 
the  moral  sense. 

— Appleton  &  Oo.  have  published  "-4 
Complete  Treatise  an  Artificial  Fish- 
Breeding^^''  translated  from  the  French 
by  W.  H.  Fbt,  Esq.  This  little  work  is 
not  merely  a  translation,  however,  but  a 
compilation  of  all  that  has  been  pub- 
lished, both  in  France  and  England,  on 
the  new  and  interesting  art  of  piscicul- 
ture. Though  the  subject  is  a  peculiarly 
technical  one,  yet  the  author  has  infused 
into  it  dashes  of  his  own  humor  and 
earnestness,  and  the  treatise  will  be  read 
with  pleasure  even  by  those  who  do  not 
intend  to  avail  themselves  of  the  inform- 
ation which  it  contains,  in  reference  to 
the  important  art  of  breeding  fish,  as  we 
cultivate  fruits  and  flowers,  or  hatch 
chickens,  by  systematic  rules. 

— Messrs.  Sheldon,  Lamport  &  Blake- 
man  have  published  a  novel  of  modem  so- 
ciety, by  Mrs.  Lincoln  Phelps,  of  Patap- 
8CO  Mills  in  Maryland ;  the  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  her  pupils  for  whose  edification 
it  was  written.  But,  books  for  young 
people,  like  their  food,  should  not  merely 
be  free  from  improper  substances,  they 
should  also  be  enjoyable  and  fiutritive. 
Ida  Norman^  however, — the  title  of  Mrs, 
Phelps^s  novel,  is  one  of  the  least  offen- 
sive of  its  class,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
least  juicy.  The  scene  is  laid  in  New 
Tork;  but  the  kind  of  people  introduced 
are  not  to  be  found  in  any  society,  we 
imagine,  that  lays  claim  to  humanity.  In 
addition  to  its  purity  of  motives  it  has 
the  not  trifling  merit  of  being  grammati- 
cally written. 

English. — The  fine  library  editions 
of  standard  and  classical  works,  issued  by 
Boho,  are  almost  as  much  American  as 
English,  for  they  are  as  widely  circulated 
in  this  countrv,  through  the  agency  of 
Ban|s  &  Brother,  as  they  are  in  Eng- 
land. Among  the  later  works  which 
enrich  this  scries,  are  Gibbon's  Rome, 
•with  vacious  new  notes,  including  those 
of  Guizot,  Wenck,  Schreiter,  and  Hugo; 
the  compute  works  of  DeFoe,  that 
astute  and  i7onderful  narrator;  a  new 
tnmfllation  of  Strabo ;  a  History  of  Hun- 


gary, including  a  life  of  Kossuth,  bring- 
ing his  memoirs  down  to  the  present 
day ;  a  History  of  Russia,  compiled  from 
Karamsin,  86gur,  and  others;  and  a 
prose  translation  of  Aristophanes,  much 
better  than  any  poetic  one  that  we  have 
seen.  These  volumes  are  neatly  printed, 
in  uniform  size  and  shape,  and  most 
carefully  edited. 

— ^There  is  no  writer  on  serious  topics 
in  England,  whom  we  read  with  greater 
profit  or  pleasure  than  Pbofessor  Mau- 
BicK,  whose  recent  lectures  on  The  Ec- 
dUiiastical  History  of  the  First  and  Se- 
cond Centuries  is  worthy  of  his  high 
fame  as  a  Christian  and  a  scholar.  They 
might  more  properly  be  called  comments 
upon  the  history  of  the  church,  than  a 
history,  for  he  mingles  so  much  fine 
philosophic  reflection  and  sagacious  re- 
mark with  the  course  of  his  narrative, 
that  his  book  is  as  much  a  treatise  as  a 
story.  He  guides  his  reader  to  the 
sources  of  knowledge,  while  he  gives  them 
a  picture  of  the  times  of  which  he  writes ; 
and  his  sentiments  are  so  liberal,  his  tone 
so  elevated  and  earnest,  that  one  finds 
no  fault  with  the  occasional  points  on 
which  he  is  compelled  to  disagree  with 
his  author.  The  biographic  sketches  of 
the  fathers,  and  other  leading  men,  are 
admirably  well  done,  and  impart  a  gonial 
interest  to  the  details  of  controversies 
and  doctrines.  Mr.  Maurice  is  inflexibly 
orthodox  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  church ;  but  he  has  such 
a  quick  sympathy  with  character,  and 
such  a  keen  discernment  of  the  causes 
and  tendencies  of  error,  that  his  portraits 
of  the  great  heretics,  and  their  opinions, 
have  the  most  vivid  and  life-like  fidelity. 
He  enters  at  once  into  the  conflicts  of 
their  consciences,  and  the  struggles  of 
their  intellects,  and  thus  portrays  tliem 
to  us  as  veritable  flesh  and  blood,  and 
not  as  portentous  and  unintelligible 
monsters,  as  they  are  too  often  depicted. 
We  might  pick  out  a  dozen  of  these  his- 
torical portraits, — if  we  had  space, — 
which  would  gratify  our  readers,  and 
cast  a  new  light  upon  their  understand- 
ing of  those  earlier  days. 

— ^A  translation  oiYvxiKSBKOYi!^  Essence 
of  Christianity^  by  Miss  Evans,  is  an 
attempt  to  transplant  the  extreme  left  of 
German  speculation  into  English  soil. 
Feuerbach  cannot  be  called  a  Rationalist, 
because  he  criticises  the  Rationalists  un- 
mercifully ;  nor  a  Spiritualist,  with  whom 
he  deals  in  the  same  severe  spirit ;  and 
the  proper  school  wherein  to  class  him 
is  that  of  the  Humanitarians,  or  that 
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which  seeks  to  establish  a  religion  of  Hu- 
manitarianism.  His  main  positions  are 
these, — that  there  are  certain  qualities 
of  human  nature,  as  love,  will,  and  un- 
derstanding, which  possess  the  indivi- 
dual, rather  than  that  he  possesses  them ; 
that  these  qualities,  being  projected  out 
of  the  individual,  constitute  a  being 
which  ho  considers  a  deity;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  essential  characteristic 
of  deity  is  that  of  an  idealized  humanity, 
and  not  that  of  a  self-subsistent  indepen- 
dent personal  Religion ;  therefore,  is  the 
relation  of  man  to  himself,  and  his  highest 
duty,  the  love  of  his  race.  Whoever 
succeeds  in  manifesting  this  love  in  a 
supreme  degree,  is  a  Christ,  because  the 
consciousness  of  the  race  then  supplants 
the  individual  consciousness.  All  specu-  - 
lation  that  attempts  to  transcend  nature 
and  humanity  is  vain  and  fruitless.  Miss 
Evans  has  made  an  excellent  version  of 
the  work  for  those  who  care  to  perplex 
themselves  in  the  strange  theology  of 
the  author. 

— ^Few  natural  philosophers  have  won  a 
more  eminent  name  than  John  Dalton, 
the  originator  of  the  atomic  theory  of 
chemistry,  now  almost  universally  re- 
ceived by  the  adepts  in  that  science.  A 
Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Scientifio  Re- 
searches^ written  by  his  friend  Dr.  W.  0. 
IIknry,  and  printed  by  the  Cavendish 
Society,  gives  interesting  details  of  his 
personal  character  and  his  discoveries. 
He  was  a  self-taught  man,  but,  by  dili- 
gence and  self-reliance,  combined  with 
original  genius,  he  rose  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  walks  of  science.  Uis  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  Davy,  La  Place, 
Berthollot,  Arago,  Biot,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished aarans^  has  enabled  his  bio- 
grapher to  impart  an  unusual  interest  to 
his  memoirs. 

— "  Irtingism  and  Mormonism^  tested 
hy  Scripture^^^  is  the  title  of  a  small 
volume  recently  published  in  London,  by 
the  Rev.  Emilius  Guers,  with  prefatory 
notes  by  James  Bbidoes  Esq.  The  au- 
thor j?ives  a  brief  history  of  Irvingism 
and  Mormonism,  but  Mr.  Bridges  in  his 
prefatory  note.-*,  whicli  are  refreshing  for 
their  sturdy  orthodoxy,  classes  together 
a  good  many  other  isms,  whose  holders 
will  be  shocked  to  find  them  ranked  with 
such  outre  company.  Mr.  Bridges  thinks 
that  the  Devil  '*  is  more  dangerous  when 
he  decks  tiiinpclf  out  &s  an  an^el  of  light, 
than  when  he  make^  o{>en  show  of  his 
hoof  and  scorpion  tongue."  And  there- 
fore he  ranks  together  Socinianism,  Pu- 
seyism,  Papacy,  Irvingism  and  Mormon- 


ism ;  a  feeling  which  will  be  shared  by 
a  good  many  honest  orthodox  presbyte- 
rians,  of  which  faith  we  ima^ne  Jlr. 
Bridges  to  be  a  member;  but  which 
each  of  the  sects  involved  will  rebd 
against,  as  not  being  so  amiable  or  jost 
as  it  might  be.  V 

— The  Athenaum  gives  a  notice  of  a 
new  work,  recently  published  by  Pro- 
fessor Ansted,  the  geologist,  whoee  ^ist 
to  the  United  States  will  be  remem- 
bered by  many  of  our  scientific  men. 
The  work  is  called,  ^^  Scenery^  Science^ 
and  Art;  or^  Extracts  from  the  NcU- 
Booh  of  a  Geological  and  Mining  JBngi- 
neer^    The  AthencBum  eayp : 

^^  That  the  volume  is  one  of  varietiei 
may  be  inferred  from  a  transition  to  the 
great  ^  Hotel  Question,'  illuatrated  by 
die  practice  of  New  York.  Profeaeor 
Ansted  arrived  on  New  Year's  day : — 

*^  ^  I  found  an  excellent  dinner  at  the 
hotel  (Astor  House)  at  which  I  put  up, 
and  learned  that  the  proprietor  took  this 
opportunity  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
their  friends  by  giving  a  better  meal 
than  usual,  and  providing  exoeUent 
champagne  ad  libitum  without  extra 
charge.  As  it  is  the  practice  in  the 
States  generally  for  each  person  to  pey 
a  fixed  and  uniform  rate  per  day  for 
board  and  lodging  together,  at  all  houses 
of  public  entertainment^  which  in  fact 
rather  resemble  boarding-houses  than 
our  hotels  or  inns,  this  arrangement  is 
not  so  extraordinary  as  it  would  other- 
wise appear.  It  was  certainly  very 
agreeable ;  as,  owing  to  our  long  voyage, 
and  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  flavor 
of  meats  in  an  ice-house,  our  appetites 
were  such  as  to  enable  ns  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  excellent  venison  and  other 
delicacies  served  up.  The  price  charged 
at  the  first  liotels  for  board  and  lodging, 
(except  wines  and  liquors)  is  not  more 
than  lOs.  6d,  per  day ;  and  for  tins  one 
may  have  breakfast  at  any  hour,  dinner, 
tea,  and  supper ;  and  I  must  say  that, 
here,  at  least,  no  one  need  complain  of 
the  hurry  of  the  dinner,  or  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  anything  wanted.  All  that 
is  needed  is  to  speak  to  the  waiter,  and 
give  him  to  understand  that  some  pro- 
spective good  in  the  way  of  a  half  doDar 
awaits  him  if  he  looks  after  your  inte- 
rests, and  he  will  then  take  care  that  you 
slidl  want  for  nothing.' 

"  He  admite  that  the  Americans  are 
fond  of  asking  questions;  but  insists 
that  they  answer,  with  particular  cour- 
tesy, inquiries  that  are  made  of  them  in 
return.  A  tourbt  who  never  puts  a  query 
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is  DOt  necessarily  polite, — ^he  may  be 
morose.  The  Professor^s  impressioDs  of 
American  society  appear  to  have  been 
highly  pleasm'able;  but  his  notes  with 
respect  to  the  States  are  chiefly  of  a  sci- 
entific description.  His  book,  altogether, 
is  agreeable  and  interestiug." 

— The  last  novel  of  Mr.  Habbisok 
AiNSwoRTH,  who  appears  to  be  as  pro- 
lific as  the  inezhaostible  James,  is  named 
the  Fliteh  of  Bacon;  or^  the  Custom  of 
Dunmow^  and  is  interesting  on  account 
of  die  tsingular  custom  whicli  it  illustrates. 
It  seems  that  about  the  beginning  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  a  Sir  Waltar  Fitz- 
waltar  left  a  legacy  to  the  Priory  of  Dun- 
mow,  providing  that  a  flitch  of  bacon 
should  be  given  to  every  married  couple 
which  could  prove  that,  for  one  year  and 
a  day  after  marriage,  no  nuptial  trans- 
gression had  been  committed  by  either. 
&at  no  ^^  household  brawls  or  strife" 
had  occurred  between  them,  and  that 
neither  had  uttered  the  wish  to  be  un- 
married again.  Tiiis  legacy  was  intended 
evidently  as  a  sly  satire  upon  the  mar- 
riage relation,  but  it  was  taken  in  good 
faith  by  the  people,  and  from  time  to 
time  various  couples  came  forward  to 
claim  the  prize.  But  the  intervals  ap- 
pear to  have  been  pretty  long  ones.  The 
first  claim  was  made  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  second 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  third 
in  Henry  VIII.'s  time.  The  last  suc- 
cessful claim  on  record  was  proffered  in 
1751.  Mr.  Ainsworth  has  made  the 
singular  old  custom  the  groundwork  of 
his  novel,  which  seems  to  us  very 
amusing,  and  even  instructive,  in  its  por- 
traitures of  tiie  men  and  manners  of  the 
times.  It  is  by  far  the  best  novel  that 
he  has  written. 

—  The  Hide  and  Seeh  of  Mr.  Wilkie 
CoLUKs,  the  author  of  Antonina^  is  a  ro- 
mance of  the  present  day,  of  rare  artistic 
merits,  and  evincing  uncommon  powers 
of  narrative  and  portrait-painting.  There 
is  not  mucli  originality  iu  the  plot,  but 
the  characters  are  vividly  presented,  and 
worked  up  with  great  effect.  One  of 
the  personages,  a  Mr.  Blythe,  an  eccen- 
tric, kind -hearted,  simple-minded  old 
ft*tist,  who  devotes  himself  to  his  art  in 
th%  pure  love  of  it,  without  power  to 
achhve  greatness  in  it,  is  admirably 
drawi,  and  the  work  deserves  to  be  read, 
if  only  to  make  his  acquaintance.  It  is 
one  of  ttj^se  touches  of  nature  which  only 
genius  can  give.  His  daughter,  too,  the 
deaf  and  dtinib  girl,  the  Madonna  of  his 
enthusiasm,  i^  an  exquisite  sketch,  but  is 
not  so  original  a  creation.    The  other 


characters  are  not  so  well  sustained ;  in- 
deed, some  of  them  are  strikingly  de- 
fective; but  the  work  deserves  to  be 
republished  in  this  country,  if  it  is  not 
already  by  the  time  this  notice  reaches 
our  readers. 

— One  of  the  most  pleasing  and  agree- 
able of  the  late  English  publications  is 
the  Satiree  and  Satiriets  of  Mr.  James 
Hannay — ^himsolf  a  satirist  of  some  little 
reputation.  He  treats  his  subject  in  the 
bc^t  light,  not  philosophically,  or  in  the 
way  of  definition,  but  historically  and 
pictorially,  giving  us  sketches  of  the  lives 
and  works  of  the  principal  satirists,  from 
Horace  to  Thackeray  and  Dickens.  Why 
he  leaves  out  Aristophanes  and  the 
Greeks,  and  why  he  overlooks  the  Ger- 
man, Spanish,  and  Italian  satirists,  we 
cannot  say ;  but  of  those  that  he  does 
treat,  he  has  furnished  most  lively  and 
instructive  characters.  The  remarks  on 
Erasmus,  Butler,  and  Swift  are  espe- 
cially good ;  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that 
in  what  he  says  of  tlie  latter  ho  is  in- 
clined to  break  a  lance  with  Thackeray, 
although  Mr.  Hannay  himself  does  not 
do  complete  justice  to  the  masterly  old 
Dean.  A  fine  appreciation  and  sympathy 
runs  through  the  entire  volume,  which 
we  commend  to  our  publishers  as  a  most 
appropriate  one  for  republicatioai 


FINE   ARTS. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  what  we 
call  Fme  Art  "suffers  a  syncope  and 
awful  pause,^'  because  there  are  no 
popular  exhibitions  of  paintings  or  sta- 
tues to  attract  public  attention.  The  ap- 
preciation for  art  must  be  very  general 
and  sincere,  before  there  can  be  any 
imposing  collections  or  galleries.  In  this 
case,  as  in  commerce,  the  demand  for  art 
must  precede  the  supply  of  the  article. 
Men  of  talent  and  genius  cannot  afford 
to  waste  their  time  in  producing  works 
which  find  neither  purchasers  nor  ad- 
mirers. But,  if  there  is  no  furore  about 
the  fine  arts  among  us,  there  is  a  grow- 
ing fondness  for  ornamentation  in  archi- 
tecture and  furniture,  which  cannot  fail 
to  lead  to  something  better,  and  beget 
artists,  who  will  minister  to  liigher 
tastes  than  those  that  are  gratified  by 
imitations  of  Louis  Quinze  sofas  and 
picture-frames.  The  opening  of  the 
new  Opera  House,  in  Fourteenth  Street 
— the  "  New  York  Academy  of  Music," 
as  it  has  been  called  by  Legislative  enact- 
ment— ^has  revealed  to  our  public,  possi- 
bilities of  ornamentation  which  trans- 
cend the  wild  dreams  of  Arabian  Nights 
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cend  the  wild  dreams  of  Arabian  Nights 
readers.  It  is  the  greatest  glorification 
of  gew-gaw  that  we  have  seen  in  the 
New  World ;  and  the  marvel  of  it  is, 
that  it  canses  no  marvel.  So  accnstomed 
have  our  people  become  to  gorgeous 
shows  of  gilt  gingerbread,  that  this,  the 
greatest  of  all,  is  considered  no  great 
things ;  and  musical  critics,  who  are  not 
necessarily  critics  of  everything  else, 
pronounce  our  magnificent  new  Opera 
House  a  mistake.  It  is  net  the  largest 
Opera  House  in  the  world,  but  the  most 
expensively  ornamented  ;  yet  it  does  not 
come  up  to  the  expectations  of  Young 
America,  who  requires  something  more 
elegant  and  brilliant.  Thus  we  compli- 
ment ourselves.  And  why  not  ?  Steam- 
boats that  cost  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
lie  unnoticed  at  our  docks,  and  why 
should  we  permit  ourselves  to  be  excited 
at  the  opening  of  a  new  opera-house, 
which  cost  but  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand,  and  which,  after  all,  is  but 
an  exaggerated  steamboat  saloon?  But 
we  must  allow,  however,  that  the  Aca- 
demy of  Masio  has  an  imposing  ex- 
terior, and  tliat  inside,  its  riclmess  of  or- 
nament, and  vastness,  are  rather  bewil- 
dering and  astounding  until  the  eye  be- 
comes familiarized  with  its  absurd  cary- 
atides (which  we  heard  a  lady  of  fashion 
call  cantharides) ;  its  needless  brackets, 
which  are  heavy  enough  to  crush  the 
pillars  that  they  form  continuations  of; 
its  fluted  pilaster?,  with  capitals  longer 
than  their  shafts ;  its  ponderous  pillars, 
which  support  nothing ;  and  its  dome, 
which  has  no  supports ;  its  super-gaseous 
brilliancy  in  some  parts,  and  its  cavern- 
ous gloom  in  others,  where  light  and 
brilliancy  are  most  needed.  There  is  no 
color  in  the  body  of  the  house,  and  the 
ornaments  lose  half  their  value  for  the 
want  of  a  proper  background  to  relieve 
them.  Pure  white  and  gold  do  not  form 
a  fine  combination.  Nature  colors  all 
her  productions,  and  she  is  a  very  safe 
guide  to  follow  in  attempts  to  please  the 
eye.  In  the  new  Metropolitan  Theatre, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  Lafarge  Hotel, 
which  is  much  superior  to  the  new 
Opera  Jlouse  in  form,  and  the  arrange- 
ment of  seats,  the  dominant  tint  is  buflf, 
relieved  with  gold,  the  effect  of  which, 
by  gas-light,  is  transcendently  beautiful 
and  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  name  of  the  New  York  Academy 
of  Music  is  not  merely  a  mistake,  it  is 
a  deception,  for  it  is  not  in  any  sense  an 
Academy,  unless  the  public  are  to  be 
regarded  as  pupils,  who  toke  occasional 
ingtrnctionB  in  operatic  singing,  at  the 


rather  expensive  rate  of  three  dollars  a 
lesson.  An  academy  of  mosic  should 
not  expend  all  its  means  in  external  de- 
corations; some  provision  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  education  of  neophytes  in 
such  a  costly  temple  of  art ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  if  a  smidl  portion 
of  the  three  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  the  building  alone  is 
said  to  have  cost,  had  been  appropriated 
to  the  development  of  musical  talent 
among  us,  the  enterprise  would  have 
naid  better  in  the  end.  An  opera 
bouse  should  be  elegant  and  beautiful, 
and  the  eye  should  have  pleasant  objects 
to  engage  it  in  the  pauses  when  the  ear 
is  not  engaged  by  the  music.  But  a 
little  less  cJiowy  ornaments,  and  now  and 
then  an  original  piece  of  music  from  a 
native  composer,  would  have  been  likely 
to  attract  larger  and  better  pleased  audi- 
ences. However,  we  can  afford  to  make 
a  good  many  more  steps  in  our  progress 
towards  perfection,  and  we  will  be 
tliankfhl  for  every  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. We  have  got  a  cage  for  singing 
birds,  and  that  may  cause  us  to  be  on 
the  alert  to  catch  the  songsters  to  put 
into  it.  At  present  the  Opera  Honse  is 
about  a  mile  too  far  up  town,  but  this  is 
a  fault  soon  remedied  by  New  York  pro- 
gress. It  was  "inaugurated,"  as  the 
phrase  goes,  by  Grisi  and  Mario,  in  Nor- 
ma. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  judicious 
management  may  yet  make  this  costly 
enterprise  as  creditable  to  the  taste  and 
good  sense,  as  it  is  to  the  liberality  of 
its  projectors. 

Wo  have  only  room  to  notice  the 
arrival  of  Lectze's  great  historical 
picture  of  Washington  at  the  Battle  of 
Monmouth,  which  its  munificent  owner, 
David  Leavitt,  Esq.,  has  allowed  the 
public  the  privilege  of  seeing.  This 
picture  is  the  largest,  wo  believe,  that 
Mr.  Leut^e  has  yet  executed ;  and, 
judging  from  the  impression  of  a  single 
examination  of  it,  it  is  decidedly  his  best 
production.  It  is  full  of  a  hearty,  vigor- 
ous nature,  the  groupings  are  exceedingly 
natural,  and  all  the  details  are  given 
with  a  fidelity  and  naturalness  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  admirers  of  th« 
literal  in  art.  The  figure  of  Washington 
is  extremely  natural,  out  not  noble,  ^nd 
his  countenance  has  not  the  dignky  of 
energy  and  passion,  but  of  anger.  Al- 
though it  is  lacking  in  the  highe.-  quali- 
ties of  imagination,  its  merits  are  so 
great  and  so  palpable  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  popular  with  the  mssses,  and  to 
greatly  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
artist. 
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ITREASOBE  in  ^^ret  some  long,  fifijB.liair 
Of  tenderest  brown,  bnt  80  bwir^- Ijil^en 
I  bftlf  uaed  to  fancy  tbe  ^un^liiiie  thmreir^-  ' 
So  Bliy,  BO  abifting,  so  wajwardly  rwiij— ^ 

Was  oDly  caught  for  the  Toomeiit  iaid  bolden 
Wbile  I  cotild  my  Deareit ! .ndldprit,  and  then 
In  pity  let  go  to  the  summer  I 


I  twisted  this  magfo  ia  ffossifMii^MdNl^ 

Over  a  windharp^i  oSif/tSKd  ImjUoit  : ' 
Then  called  to  the  idto, breeze  that  swmgi 
All  day  in  the  pine-tops,  and  dings,  and  sbngs 

lOd  the  mnrioal  leares,  and  ssid,— '*  Ob,  follow 
The  will  of  these  tears  that  deepen  my  words 
And  fly  to  my  window  to  waken  these  chords!^) 

So  they  trembled  to  life,  and  donbtfally 
Feeling  their  way  to  my  sense,  sang — '^  Say  whether 

They  sit  all  day  'neaUi  the  greenwooa  tree, 

The  lover  and  loved,  as  it  wont  to  be 
When  we  " but  grief  conquered,  and  all  together 

They  swelled  such  weird  murmur  as  haunfB  a  shore 

Of  some  planet  dispeopled, — ^^  Nevermore  !*^ 

Then  from  deep  in  the  past,  as  seemed  to  me. 

The  strings  gathered  sorrow  and  sang  forsaiken, — 
"  One  lover  still  waifs  'neath  the  greenwood  tree. 
But  'tis  dark'* — and  they  shuddered — ^'  where  Ueth  she, 

Dark  and  cold  I  For  ever  must  one  be  taken?'' 
But  I  groaned, — ^'  O,  harp  of  all  rutii  bereft. 
This  scripture  is  sadder, — ^the  o^er  left!" 

There  murmured,  as  if  one  strove  to  speak. 

And  tears  came  instead ;  then  the  sad  tones  wandered 
And  faltered  among  the  uncertain  chords 
In  a  troubled  doubt  between  sorrow  and  words ; 
At  last,  with  themselves,  they  questioned  and  pondered, 

"Hereafter? ^who  knowetht"  and  so  they  oc^ed 

^Bown  the  long  steps  that  lead  to  sQenoe,  and  died.. 
VOL.  ly.— 87 
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AUF    WIEDERSEHEN! 


r. 

THE  littie  gate  was  reached  at  last, 
Half  hid  in  lilacs  down  the  lane ; 
She  poshed  it  wide  and  as  she  passed, 
A  wistfid  look  she  haokward  cast, 
And  said,—"  witf  ioiedenehen/  » 

n. 
With  hand  on  latch,  a  vision  white 

Lingered,  reluctant  and  again 
Half  donbting  if  she  aid  aright; 
Soft  as  the  dews  that  fell  that  nfc^t. 

She  said,—''  at^  wed&nektn.^ 

m. 
The  lamp^s  dear  g^eam  flits  up  the  stair ; 

I  linger  in  delidons  pain ; 
Ah,  in  that  chamber,  whose  rich  air 
To  breathe  in  thought  I  scaroety  dare, 

Thinks  she,— «*  m^  vM&neimi  /  " 

IT. 

^T\b  thirteen  years;  once  more  I  press 

The  tnrf  that  silences  the  lane; 
I  hear  the  rnsUe  of  her  dress, 
I  smell  the  lilacs,  and — ah,  yes, 
I  hear  "  at^  toiedenehen  7  " 


Sweet  piece  of  bashfbl  maiden  art! 

The  English  words  had  seemed  too  ftin, 
But  these — ^they  drew  as  heart  to  heart, 
Tet  held  ns  tenderly^  apart, — 

She  said,  " a^f  foieaanehen  /" 


PALINODE. 
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Still  thirteen  Tears :  'tis  antomn  now 

On  field  and  hill,  in  heart  and  brain ; 
The  naked  trees  at  evening  songh, 
The  leaf  to  the  forsaken  bough 
Sig^  not,—"  We  meet  again  1'' 

n. 
Two  watched  yon  oriole's  pendent  dome 

That  now  is  void,  and  dank  with  rain, 
And  one— (X  hope  more  frail  than  foam ! 
the  bhrd  to  his  deserted  homd 

Sin^i  not|— "  We  meet  again  I" 
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The  loath  gate  swings  with  rusty  creak ; 

Once,  parting  there,  we  plaved  at  pain ; 
There  oame  a  parting,  when  tne  weak 
And  fading  li^easayed  to  speak 

Vainly,— "We  meet  agidn  I" 

IV. 

Sonoewhere  is  comfort,  somewhere  &ith, 

Thoagh  thoa  in  cater  dark  remain ; 
One  sweet)  sad  voice  ennobles  death, 
And  still,  for  eighteen  oentories  saith 
Softly,—"  Ye  meet  again  V^ 


If  earth  another  grave  mnst  bear, 

Tet  heaven  haw  won  a  sweeter  strain, 
And  something  whiqiers  to  despair. 
That,  from  an  orient  chamber  there. 
Floats  down,  "  We  meet  again  P' 


COUNT     STBDINOK. 
PAET    III.,   AND    CONCLUSION. 

OOM  TINTS. 

Hli  Wedding  DiHtppolntment— Death  of  Oatberine— Accesiion  of  Paul— Stedingk  negotiatee  the  Armed 
Neutrality  of  1800— Dinner  at  the  Swediih  Embaaty— Prirate  Treaty  between  Paul  and  Stadingk— Prq}ect 
of  Rnialan  and  French  Oonqaeat  of  India— Oharacter  of  Paul— Anecdotes  of  Stedlngk  and  Paul— Murder 
of  Paul— Grief  of  the  Rmperor  Alexander  as  privately  shown  to  Stedingk— M.  Thiers-^Rossian  Inrasion 
of  PinUnd— Stedinglc  In  the  Swedish  Regency— Misfortanes  of  Gostayas  IV.— Loss  of  Finland— Stedlngk's 
Bemonstrances— The  King  draws  his  Sword  upon  Stedingk— His  Deposition  and  Banishment— Oharles 
Xm.— Stedhigk  negotiates  the  Peace  of  Fredericlcshamn— Cession  of  Finland  and  Aland— Stedingk 
returns  to  the  Embassy  in  Russia— His  Honors  and  Dignities— He  is  made  a  Count  and  Field-Marshal-- 
Dispatches— Napoleon  disappointed  in  a  Russian  Princess— Marriage  Gossip'-Beetion  of  Bemadotte  to 
the  Swedish  Throne— 8tedingk*s  Surprise— Baron  Mdmer  first  Projector  of  this  Event  Sketch  •f  M0mer*t 
Narratire— First  Inlerriew  with  Bemadotte— Intrigues  at  Paris— MAmer  threatened  and  driren  from 
atockhAhn— Arrest— His  Fearlessness  and  Actlvl^— Portrait  of  Prlnoe  Oscar— Vote  of  the  Diet— Triamph. 

A  DARLING  project  of  the  empress  these  were  apparently  adjusted,  and  the 
was  now  disclosed  to  onr  hero.  She  %  wedding  day  arrived.  JSvening  came, 
had  long  treasured  the  hope  that  her  and  the  imperial  halls  were  abli^  with 
beautiful  grand-daughter  should  be  Queen  light  and  splendor.  The  great  empress 
of  Sweden.  Negotiations  prospered  sat  upon  her  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
rapidly.  A  splendid  hospitality  awaited  most  gorgeous  court  in  Europe,  unpa- 
a  royid  traveller,  and  the  princess,  gifted  tiently  awaiting  the  bridal  procession, 
with  surpassing  beauty  and  a  charming  Where  was  Gastavns,  the  rimple  boy  of 
wit,  completely  captured  the  heart  <n  eisfateen,  whom  the  wily  Russian  had 
her  youthful  visitor.  The  regent,  al-  led  to  the  verge  of  the  snare  t  An  in- 
though  a  friend  neither  to  Catherine  nocent  bride  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
nor  to  Russia,  found  no  fault  with  Ida  a  ikithless  lover,  when  Gustavus,  rust- 
enamored  nephew,  and  the  marriage  ling  in  his  wedding  suit,  demands  to  see 
contract  was  drawn  up.  There  had  beat  the  marriage  contract.  It  had  been 
difficulty  about  certahi  reli^^ous  dsTiset  withheld  flrom  him  under  various  ez- 


which  roused  thesuq>ioionsi^  a  Bwf  U 
bishop,  the  tutor   of  Goi^  >iis;       t 


cuaes.    The  young  king  demands  at  the 
last  hour  that  it  be  produced,  and  lo!  a 
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bold  treachery  comes  to  light.  He  i 
himBelf  about  to  be  pledged  to  make 
war  upon  the  French, — lie,  the  first  ally 
of  their  republic ;  and  what  amazed  him 
even  more,  he  is  to  give  his  royal  war- 
rant to  ^e  Greek  faith  of  a  Swedish 
queen.  Enraged  at  a  monstrous  strata- 
gem, he  tore  himself  from  love  and 
hope,  sacrificing  all  for  country,  and  the 
humbled  empress  was  the  victim  of  the 
plot.  A  funeral  pageant  usurped  the 
splendor  of  the  wedding  feast.  Rage, 
mortified  pride,  unspeakable  disappoint- 
ment reaped  the  whirlwind,  ana  the 
soiTOwing  bridegroom  had  scarcely  re- 
gained his  home,  before  the  heart  of  the 
mighty  empress  was  still  for  ever. 

Let  us  hasten  to  acquit  Stediugk.  No 
hand  of  his  had  meddled  in  these  sad 
nuptials.  Special  ambassadors  had  been 
their  master^s  stewards;  and  we  rend 
of  Russian  gold,  of  course,  amon|}  tlie 
persuasive  arts  of  this  as  of  other  pe- 
riods. Stedingk  had  a  far  more  difficult 
task.  He  was  to  allay  the  troubled 
waters.  Success  would  have  been  later, 
had  Oatherine  lived ;  but  happily  the 
new  Emperor  Paul  was  tractable.  He 
loved  Stedingk ;  his  *'  preux  chevalier," 
as  he  always  styled  him.  Reconciliatiou 
was  not  long  delayed,  and  the  young 
Gustavus  was  comforted  with  a  fair- 
haired  German  bride,  the  most  lovely 
nueen,  we  are  told,  that  had  yet  adorned 
tne  Swedish  throne. 

IK  ♦  «  4c  *  Xt 

A  prominent  event  in  the  career  of  Sted- 
ingk during  the  reign  of  Paul,  was  his 
negotiation  with  Rostopchin  of  a  famous 
treaty  of  armed  neutrality.  It  was 
Bigned  at  St.  Petersburg,  on  the  16th 
December,  1800,  and  although  destined 
to  be  blown  to  atoms  at  Oopenhagen  by 
the  guns  of  Nelson,  its  influence  in  the 
world's  afiairs  will  ultimately  8uri)ass 
the  naval  victory.  The  sublime  justice 
which  our  own  Franklin  urged  upon  the  . 
nations,  and  which  this  famous  treaty 
meant  to  engraft  upon  general  law  is 
admitted,  at  last,  by  its  late  arch 
enemy. 

The  alliance  of  Sweden  and  Russia, 
closer  at  this  period  than  ever  before 
or  since,  may  be  illustrated  by  an  anec- 
dote of  the  Emperor  Paul,  which,  at 
the  same  time,  speaks  volumes  for 
Stedingk.  A  report  reached  St.  Peters- 
burg of  rebellion  in  a  neighboring 
Swedish  province.  The  rumor  was  first 
spread  upon  a  Thursday,  the  regular  day 
of  a  weekly  dinner-party  at  the  Swedish 
embassy.    The  guests  were  seated,  and 


"t/tw  trh  bonne  wupe,'*^  ^^maii  quelsoh 
cellmt  caviar^''''  were  already  bosiitf 
about  the  table,  when  the  host  received 
a  pressing  summons  to  the  palace.  Ex- 
cusing himself  to  his  guests  be  hurried 
away,and  found  the  emperor  impatiently 
waiting  in  his  cabinet.  "Well,  well, 
well,*'  he  exclaimed,  before  Stedingk  was 
fairly  in  the  room,  "  here  is  a  pretty 
business.  I  must  not  lose  a  moment  to 
fly  to  the  assistance  of  my  friend,  your 
good  king.  He  shall  have  fifty  thoosand 
Russians.  I  name  you  their  oommander, 
and  my  son  Oonstantine  yoar  aide-de- 
camp. You  shall  marclv  to-morrow. 
Sit  there  and  write  out  a  treaty ;  you 
and  I  will  sign  it."  Stedingk  knew  his 
friend  well.  There  was  but  one  way  to 
manage  his  impetuosity — it  most  run 
itself  o^t^  Paul  dictated,  and  Stedingk 
(impransus)  wrote.  The  emperor  and 
the  ambassadors  signed  the  treaty 
within  the  hour.  The  Grand  Duke 
Oonstantine  was  sununoned,  and  readily 
accepted  service  under  the  Swedish 
general.  The  emperor  looked  happy, 
and  when  he  settled  quietly  to  repose 
after  the  excitement,  Stedingk  ventured 
to  propose  that  the  troops  should  wait 
for  confirmation  of  the  rumor.  Paul 
unwillingly  consented,  and  presently 
came  news  that  the  whole  story  of  re- 
volt was  false.  The  troops  were  coun- 
termanded ;  and  on  the  following  Thurs- 
day the  guests  at  the  Swedish  embassy 
did  not  dine  without  their  host.  The 
treaty,  completed  and  signed,  a  singular 
diplomatic  curiosity,  was  brought  away 
by  Stedingk,  and  preserved,  a  legacy  to 
his  family. 

Another  interesting  document  found 
among  the  Stedingk  papers,  was  a  de- 
tailed account  of  Napoleon's  winning  the 
partisanship  of  this  unhappy  Paul.  His 
fantastic  imagination  was  completely 
won  away  from  Great  Britain  by  the 
First  consul  gravely  proposing  a  Russian 
and  French  conquest  of  India.  A  plan 
for  the  expedition  was  written  out,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  Paul  had  abso- 
lutelv  ordered  troops  for  the  service. 
A  scheme  so  wild  and  senseless  might 
well  shake  the  confidence  of  all  about 
the  emperor's  person,  and  already,  in- 
deed, after  a  long  series  of  folly  and 
tyranny  combined,  his  deposition  had 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a  state  necesstj. 
His  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Alexander, 
suffered  himself  to  join  the  conspiracy, 
persuading  himself  of  patriotism,  and 
historians  release  him  from  the  chati^e 
of  parricide.    Stedingk  had  long  be^ 
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reoarded  by  the  imperial  family  in  the 
li^t  ra^er  of  an  old  family  friend  than 
a  foreign  ambassador ;  and  acoordinglj^ 
on  the  morning  after  the  mnrder  oi 
Panl,  we  find  his  successor  hastening  to 
the  Swedish  embassy,  throwing  himself 
npon  Stedingk^s  neck,  and  sobbing  alond 
— "  I  am  the  most  wretched  of  man- 
kind 1"  "You  must  be,  indeed!"  was 
the  answer  of  the  honest  old  soldier. 
♦        ♦        *        «        ♦        ♦ 

"  The  Emperor  Paul,"  says  Monsieur 
Thiers,  "an  intellectual  and  not  a  bad 
man,  was,  however,  extreme  in  all  his 
feelings,  and  like  all  such  men,  was  ca- 
pable of  good  and  bad  deeds,  according 
to  the  impulse  of  the  moment.  If  such 
a  temper  b  unhappy  in  private  life, 
what  must  it  be  among  princes,  and 
especially  among  those  whose  power  is 
absolute.  In  these  cases  it  results,  at 
length,  in  insanity,  often  of  a  bloody  dye. 
Everybody  in  St.  Petersburg  began  to 
tremble.  The  emperor^s  greatest  favor- 
ites of  to-day  thought  of  Siberia  and 
exile  to-morrow." 

Sympathetic  and  chivalrous,  Paul  felt 
a  lively  sympathy  for  the  victims  of  the 
French  revolution,  and  cherished  hatred 
against  its  abettors.  Catherine  endea- 
vored to  rouse  Europe  against  France, 
but  never  equipped  a  Russian  soldier  in 
the  quarrel.  Paul  sent  Suwarrow  and 
a  hundred  thousand  men  into  Italy.  He 
forbade  every  import  into  France; 
books,  fashions,  dresses,  alike,  and  Rus- 
nan  nobles  thought  it  an  excess  of  anti- 
revolutionary  ze^.  The  wind  changed, 
and  the  weathercock  turned.  Portraits 
of  the  republican  Bonaparte  covered  the 
imperial  walls :  his  health  was  the  pub- 
lic toast,  and  war  was  declared  against 
Great  Britain.  This  time  the  Russian 
nobles  were  enrased.  The  loss  of 
fashions,  gloves,  and  the  perfections  of 
civilization,  they  had  borne  with  pa- 
tience ;  but  how  should  they  turn  their 
hemp  and  tallow  into  money  if  at  war 
with  England?  Domestic  cruelties  fol- 
lowed— a  crowd  of  unfortunates  were 
hurried  to  Siberia,  and  Paul,  touched 
with  their  lamentations,  called  them 
back,  but  forgot  to  restore  their  confis- 
cated homes.  Worse  lamentations  filled 
the  ears  of  tbe  emperor,  and  in  a  rage  he 
sent  them  back  again  to  Siberia.    No 


man^s  life  was  safe.  Ministers,  the  em- 
press, the  imperial  children  were  threat- 
ened alike.  Four  empresses,  since  the 
great  Peter,  he  remembered,  had  taken 
Sieir  husband's  crowns,  and  poor  Paul, 
fortifying  himself  with  salique  decrees, 
still  locked  his  wife's  door  at  night. 
His  palace  was  a  citadel,  and  his  haugh- 
tiness, of  which  Stedingk  witnessed  a 
curious  instance,  overstepped  all  bounds. 

The  emperor  was  seen  one  day  to 
whisper  niysteriously  to  his  grand  cham- 
berlain, M!.  De  Narishkin,  who  was  so 
well  known  to  stand  ill  in  the  imperial 
graces,  that  the  circumstance  created  no 
Bttle  surprise,  and  no  little  curiosity. 
The  diplomatic  corps  stood  on  tiptoe, 
until  M.  de  Narislikin  put  them  at  ease. 
**  He  told  me  I  was  durack"  (fool),  said 
he,  "and  not  another  word  beside." 
Next  day,  the  emperor,  in  conversation 
with  Stedingk,  began  to  abuse  his 
"  durack  "  chamberlain,  and  our  Swede, 
true  to  his  instincts,  galhmtly  defended 
an  absent  friend.  Unluckily,  however, 
he  styled  him  if"  grand  seigneur."  At 
this  imprudent  word  the  emperor 
changed  conntenance,  and  raising  his 
voice,  "Mr.  Ambassador,"  said  he, 
"  know  that  in  Russia  there  is  no  grand 
seieneur  except  him  to  whom  I  speak, 
and  he  is  only  such  while  I  speak."* 

The  unhappy  Paul  was  to  be  mur- 
dered. Many  a  Russian  knew  it;  and 
Stedingk,  probably,  did  not  doubt  it.  A 
plot  was  hatched  by  the  governor  of  the 
city.  Count  Pahlen,  who,  with  consum- 
mate skill,  carried  out  his  purpose  with- 
out delay.  The  yoting  prince  Alexander 
consented  to  depose  his  father,  but  ho 
exacted  fh)m  the  conspirators  the  most 
solemn  oath  to  spare  his  father's  life. 
The  second  chief  of  the  conspiracy  was 
the  celebrated  Benningsen,  a  German 
ofiScer,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Russian  army.  Poor  Paul  be^  to  read 
his  doom.  "  Were  you  iA^t.  Petersburg 
when  my  fiAther  was  assassinated  ?"  said 
he  to  the  chief  of  the  police.  "  I  was, 
sire."  "  What  were  you  then  ?"  "  A 
subaltern  cavalry  officer,  serving  with 
my  regiment,  your  majesty."  "Very 
well,"  continued  Paul,  eyeing  his  minis- 
ter suspiciously,  "  there  is  a  plan,  to-day, 
to  play  that  tragedy  over  again."  "  I 
know  it,  sire:  I  am  in  the  plot." 
"  How  I  you  are  in  the  plot  ?"    "  I  am," 


*  A  8tmiUrn>«ech  of  Paul  ii  raUtcd  In  ttie memoln  of  Ooont  Mgor,  u  baTlnf  been  ftddreiMd  to Ooont 
Dnmoniies.  The  story  was  giren  tecond-hftiid  to  Mgor,  who  had  long  before  left  Ruaala,  and  anleet  (aa  !■ 
probable)  Panl  oied  such  words  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  Is  most  likely  that  Mgor  mistook  the  n^nch 
for  the  Swedish  general.  Th»  anecdote  asfflTen  abore,  was  related  bjr  Stedingk  to  his  fkmilf,  and  appears 
in  the  worti  of  Ooont  QIAmtJema. 
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was  the  answer,  ^'  bat  only  to  fathom  it — 
to  be  better  able  to  care  for  your  mar- 
Jeety."  Paul  was  reassured  by  the  calm- 
ness of  the  arch-conspirator,  for  such  he 
was,  the  deepest  of  the  band. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  1801,  there  was 
a  dinner  party  at  the  residence  of  this 
chief  of  police.  Pahlen  and  Benningsen 
alone,  of  sixty  gnests,  drank  nothing  at  a 
feast  whore  conscience  was  to  be  drowned 
in  wine.  Midnight  came,  and  the  con- 
spirators stole  to  the  palace.  Gates  and 
doors  were  nnbarred  to  the  high  digni- 
taries of  the  empire.  Two  fai&fal  ser- 
vants watched  and  defended  their  master's 
bed-room.  One  was  silenced  with  a 
dagger,  bnt  the  other  sprang  to  give  the 
alarm.  The  emperor,  startled  at  the 
noise,  leaped  out  of  bed.  The  door  to 
the  empress  he  had  himself  barricaded. 
Escape  was  hopeless,  and  he  crouched 
trembling  in  the  folds  of  a  screen. — ^Ben- 
ningsen stumbled  upon  his  hiding-place, 
and  sword  in  hand  presented  the  act  of 
abdication.  **0n  this  condition,^''  says 
he,  "  I  answer  for  your  life." — Paul  re- 
vised, implored,  struggled^  and  the  lamp 
which  shone  upon  this  frightful  scene 
was  overturned  by  the  half-drunken  con- 
spirators. Benningsen  went  to  the  ante- 
chamber for  another,  and  returned  to 
find  the  emperor  yielding  his  last  breath. 
The  scarf  of  an  imperial  guardsman  had 
done  the  work  of  the  bowstring. 

Pahlen  had  remained  without.  He 
went  to  the  prince,  whose  grief,  the  se- 
cret torment  of  his  subsequent  life,  burst 
in  bitter  reproaches.  He  was  conducted 
to  the  troops.  Shouts  of  proclamation 
rent  the  city, — but  with  the  first  pause 
of  repose,  the  wretched  Alexander 
sobbed,  as  we  have  seen,  upon  the  neck 
of  Stedingk. 

Here  let  us  pause  with  the  historian 
Thiers,  to  look  at  institutions.  At  ano- 
ther end  of  Europe,  adds  the  philosophi- 
cal narrator  of  this  terrible  event, — ^upon 
a  great  and  ancient  throne,  there  also  sat 
a  mad  prince; — a  king  whose  reason  for 
whole  months  would  be  in  eclipse,— often 
in  moments  critical  for  empire.  Did 
the  thought  of  murder  cross  an  English 
mind?  Yet,  let  it  be  repeated,  men  are 
far  less  to  blame  than  institutions.    If  in 


Bussia,  fifty  years  ago,  an  emperor 
be  throttled  to  set  policy  aririit,  in  "Ea^ 
land  a  policy  of  peace  coumI  soooeed  a 
policy  of  war  by  the  quiet  going  out  of 
Pitt,  and  tiie  quiet  coming  in  <^  Ad- 
dington. 

41  41  41  41  «♦  * 
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Stedinck  was  now  in  his  sixty-MOOiid 
year.  A  vigorous  constitution,  and 
cheerful  temper,  gave  Mat  and  grace  to 
the  experience  of  so  many  years  passed 
among  the  most  prominent  of  the  events 
of  the  age ;  and  his  natural  wisdom  and 
talents  had  richly  profited  by  great  op- 
portunities. Of  all  his  eonntrjrmen  at 
this  period  he  was  probably  the  most 
capable  of  oonductiuff  the  war;  bot 
Gustavus  the  Fourth  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  a  proper  estimate  of  hb  mifi- 
tary  talents.  Six  years  later,  in  the 
great  canipaign  of  1814,  he  was  seleetod 
by  one  of  the  best  of  modem  captains 
to  command  the  Swe^h  army ;  and  in- 
deed there  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  if 
Bernadotte  had  been  king  in  1808,  and 
Stedingk  his  field  marshal,  Sweden  would 
not  have  been  despoiled  of  its  oldest  and 
most  cherished  province.  Unland  was 
conquei*ed  not  oy  Russian  force,  which 
did  not  at  first  exceed  20,000  men,*  nor 
by  Russian  skill,  for  in  the  field  the 
Swedes  were  victorious;  but  was  lost 
through  the  unpardonable  mismanage- 
ment and  treachery  of  those  whom  Gus- 
tavus intrusted  with  its  defence. 

In  the  meantime  Stedingk  entered  npon 
his  administrative  duties  as  one  of  the 
Regents  of  Sweden.  The  king,  who 
chose  to  affect  the  character  of  Charles 
XII.,  had  gone  to  Aland,  intending  to 
direct  the  operations  of  his  army  in  per- 
son. It  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
confronted  the  enemy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, remained  passively  in  an  island 
fortress,  surrounded  by  troops  and  g^- 
boats,  watchful  of  his  personal  safety  and 
fast  undermining  all  foundations  of  the 
loyalty  of  his  people.  ITo  king  ever 
hastened  more  blindly  to  liis  own  de- 
struction and  the  rmn  of  his  country. 
It  is  customary  in  Sweden  to  attribute 
his  misfortunes  to  insanity,  and  the  seve- 
rity of  his  judges  should  be  moderate 


^  I  haye  been  told  that  there  was  formerly  current  In  Stockholm  a  story  of  a  trick  snceessftaUy  played  by 
the  Russian  ministry,  by  which  Stedingk  was  deceired  into  a  belief  that  the  force  sent  against  Finland  was 
orerwhelming.  The  ioTasion  was  without  annonncement,  although  Stedingk  and  ererybody  knew  that  it 
was  to  be  made.  The  troops  on  their  way  to  Finland  marched  past  the  Swedish  Legation,  and  In  order 
to  make  their  numbers  formidable  in  Stedingk*s  dispatches,  each  regiment  having  once  passed,  made  a 
detour,  altered  some  trifling  part  of  their  equipment,  and  marched  a  second  time  under  his  windows.  What- 
ever be  the  truth  of  the  story,  I  have  not  found  in  8tedlngk*s  dispatches  that  the  rtus  was  suoceasfU,  or 
that  at  any  time  the  force  appeared  to  him  so  large  as  to  give  him  anxiety  for  the  result.  On  the  14tii 
February,  1808,  he  wrote  the  Commanding  General  In  Finland  that  the  Invading  army  would  not  s  '" 

90,000  men.    On  the  80th  they  crossed  the  flrontier,  and  Stedingk  immediately  demanded  bis  f 
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therefore.  This  insanity,  moreover,  was 
apparent  before  as  well  as  after  the  loss 
of  Finland,  and  the  remedy  was  as  much 
in  the  hands  of  the  Diet  before  as  after. 
His  dethronement  was  postponed  three 
years  too  long,  and  the  £&nlt  snrely  lay 
not  with  the  kins.  When  Stedingk  ar- 
rived in  Stockholm,  Sweden  seemed 
tottering  to  destruction.  Sorrounded 
with  enemies,  she  made  face  on  every 
side,  North,  East,  and  South.— 17,000 
Enssians  oocnpied  lower  Finland,  op- 
posed by  an  equal  number  of  Swedes 
.  and  Finns  on  their  own  ground,  and 
anxious  to  defend  the  sacred  cause.  A 
strong  SwecUsh  reserve  was  at  hand  also 
in  the  islands  of  Aland,  while  the  Rus- 
sians, dispirited  and  without  supplies, 
hesitated  to  advance.  At  this  moment, 
agunst  all  reason  and  sense,  according 
at  least  to  the  opinion  of  his  ude-de-camp, 
Ck>unt  Bidmstiema,  the  Swedish  General 
Klingsparre  ordered  a  retreat,  abandon- 
ing half  the  province  to  an  enemy  who 
needed  but  a  single  blow  to  complete  his 
ruin.  The  great  Gibraltar-like  fortresses 
of  Swartholm  and  Sweaborg  were  sur- 
rendered by  their  conunanders;  the  first, 
in  overt  treason,  and  the  latter  veiled  for 
appearances,  but  unquestionably  in  real 
treachery.  TlTese  are  sore  points  in 
Swedish  history.* 

It  was  at  this  hopeless  period  that 
Stedingk  entered,  in  some  degree,  upon 
the  scene  of  action.  He  was  summoned 
by  the  king,  not  to  command  the  armv 
unfortunately,  which  was  still  left  with 
Klingsparre,  but  to  give  his  counsels  and 
experience  at  the  royal  headquarters. 
The  obstinacy  and  infirmities  of  Gnsta- 
vus,  however,  increased  dav  by  day. 
He  had  the  unparalleled  folly  to  r^ect 
an  ofiTer  of  11,000  English  troops,  because 
their  En^h  general  did  not  suit  his 
fancies.  With  more  than  100,000  men 
under  arms,  he  managed  never  to  have 
10,000  together.  They  were  continually 
exhausted  in  forced  marches  across  the 
length  and  breath  of  the  kingdom,  from 
Norway  to  Russia,  and  again  from  Rus- 
sia to  the  strait  of  Elsinore.  All  system 
was  set  at  naught.  English  subsidies 
and  Swedish  supplies,  lavishly  afforded 
by  his  allies  ana  by  his  patient  people, 
were  squandered  senseless^  and  ungrate- 
inlly  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  we  read 
that  he  absolutely  sold  ammunition  and 
stores  to  the  Russian  quarter- 
masters. 


Stedingk  often  hazarded  remonstranoe. 
His  counsels  were  given  with  the  frank- 
ness and  fearlessness  of  his  character, 
hot  always  fruitlessly.  The  king  an- 
swered hotly  that  he  made  his  own 
decisions — nothing  should  change  them, 
and  that  never  in  this  world  would  he  be 
at  peace  with  that  ^*  Anti-Christ  Bona- 
parte.^'— "Then,''  said  Stedingk.  losing 
all  patience,  "  if  it  must  be  war,  learn  at 
least  how  to  make  war."  The  rebuke 
was  not  forgotten. 

In  the  meantime  the  patience  of  the 
country  was  exhausted.  Among  respon- 
sible men  there  was  but  one  opinion  in 
all  Sweden ;  that  nothing  was  left  but  to 
depose  and  banish  the  king.  A  plot 
ripened  fast,  and  its  chiefs  are  held  up  to 
history  as  the  liberators  of  their  country. 
"  Sire,"  said  Baron  Adlercreutz,  entering 
the  royal  apartment  at  the  head  of  the 
resolute  band,  "in  the  name  of  the 
nation  I  demand  your  sword,"  Gusta- 
vus  drew  it  undaunted,  and  would  have 
struck  dotvn  the  audacious  speaker.  Ser- 
vants and  guard  sprang  to  the  side  of  tbe 
king,  who  struggled  and  fought  like  a 
madman ;  but  overpowered,  at  last,  he 
was  borne  away  a  prisoner,  foaming  with 
rage,  to  the  castle  of  Gripsholm.  Not  a 
drop  of  blood  was  shed.  The  people  of 
Stockholm  heard  the  news  with  perfect 
satisfaction,  and  in  the  evening  thronged 
to  the  theatres  as  if  the  day  had  been  the 
feast  day  of  the  nation.  In  Dalecarlia, 
where  the  first  Yasa  declaimed  against 
tyranny,  a  sentiment  of  loyalty  for  his 
decendant  rose  to  the  surface ;  but  rea- 
son and  right  were  soon  manifest  to  the 
noble  Dalesmen,  and  the  revolutipa 
was  unanimous.  The  conspirators  has- 
tened to  the  uncle  of  Gustavus,  the 
prudent  and  skilful  Regent  who  had 
governed  Sweden  during  the  late  mino- 
rity. He  was  made  protector,  and  finally 
elected  by  the  Diet  King  Charles  XIII. 
Stedingk  was  loyal  as  a  Dalecarlian.  He 
had  heard  early  rumors  of  the  revolt, 
and  hastened  to  put  Gustavus  on  his 

fnard.  "Tr^tor,"  cried  the  unhappy 
ing,  drawing  hia  sword  upon  his  faioi- 
ful  white-haired  old  servant,  and  threat- 
ening to  plunge  it  in  his  breast — 
"  Traitor  I'^ 

Stedingk  often  related  to  his  fSamily 
circle  the  effect  of  this  ungrateftil  word. 
"Should  I,"  said  he,  "like  the  Sture  of 
old,  pierced  bv  the  sword  of  Eric, — 
should  I  have  orawn  it  from  my  breaat, 


^  Two  yean  aftenrftrda,  Stedingk  wrote  home  from  St.  Petonborg  that  the  eommandant  of  Sweaborg  waa 
rewarded  by  the  emperor  with  a  penaion  of  4,500  Hamburg  dolUra :  and  that  $irarthQlm  had  been  aoli  to 
the  enemj  eren  before  they  croMe^  the  frontier 
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kisBed  it  reverently,  and  replaced  it  in 
the  hands  of  my  gracious  sovereign  f  No, 
I  conld  be  no  sach  dastard.^'  His  hand 
indignantly  sought  the  hilt  of  his  own 
weapon,  and  the  movement  sufficed  to 
hnny  that  of  the  king  back  to  its 
scabbard. 

Gnstovus  and  his  innocent  son  were 
banished  by  acclamation.  The  son,  a 
child  of  eleven  years,  was  innocent,  in- 
deed ;  but  the  crown  of  Sweden  has  ever 
been  elective;  and  the  house  of  Gustavus, 
a  distant  branch  of  the  lineal  Yasas,  had 
itself  been  elected  within  fifty  years,  to 
the  exclusion  of  a  race  with  better 
founded  claims  to  legitimacy.  Stedingk, 
and  all  others  whose  instincts  might  have 
dung  to  the  succession,  believed  that 
they  saw  in  the  boy  early  traces  of  his 
father's  infirmities,  and  shuddered  at  the 
prospect.  Results  have  abundantly 
proved  the  wisdom  of  a  total  revolution. 
The  Diet  pronounced  it  unanimously,  and, 
voting  to  the  exiles  a  generous  annuity 
($26,000),  dismissed  them  across  the 
Baltic.  Gustavus  contemptuously  de- 
clined the  pension,  and  died  in  1887  a 
proud  exile, — ^poor  and  lonely  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland.  His  son,  an 
Austrian  soldier,  is  t^e  present  pilnce  of 
Yasa. 

Charles  XIIL,  Duke  of  Sudermania, 
was  elected  to  the  crown  of  his  unfor- 
tunate nephew  in  1809,  when  the  present 
complicated  and  laborious  Oonstitution 
came  into  existence.  The  new  king  had 
passed  a  long  life  profiting  by  the  expe- 
rience of  brother's  and  nephew's  errors 
and  misfortunes.  He  was  now  sixty-one 
years  of  age.  His  countrymen  have 
thought  him  a  weak  prince,— distin- 
guished, however,  for  prudent  and 
cautious  policy.  As  Regent  he  had  been 
the  first  to  recognize  the  French  Repub- 
lic, and  the  kings  of  Europe  called  him 
Jacobin.  He  has  been  recklessly  accused 
of  connivance  in  the  murder  of  his  bro- 
therj  Gustavus  HI.,  and  in  the  deposition 
of  his  nephew,  the  late  king;  but  neither 
of  these  charges,  it  seems  to  me,  is  sus- 
tained, and  in  royal  misfortunes  there  is 
usually  a  speculative  mystery  which 
spares  no  convenient  survivor.  He  had 
lived  for  several  years  in  retirement  at 
his  conntry  palace  of  Rosersberg,  entirely 
disapproving  the  policy  of  his  nephew ; 
and  his  first  measures  on  coming  to  the 
head  of  afiS&irs,  were  to  hasten  peace  with 
Europe.  To  this  end,  Stedingk,  respected 
and  beloved  by  four  successive  sovereigns, 
nnder  whose  reign  his  manhood  passed, 
I  immediately  requested  to  accept  the 


direction  of  foreign  afiTurs.  It  was  de- 
clined. Our  hero  found  it  repngnmnt  to 
his  loyalty  to  risk  even  the  suspicion  of 
sharing  a  revolution  which,  nowever 
necessary  he  may  have  judged  iL  had 
not  yet  been  able  to  reconcile  his  heart 
Much  urg^  at  length  to  return  to  service, 
and  seeing  its  necessity,  he  undertook  to 
make  peace  with  Russia,  whose  armiei 
were  marching,  with  the  oonaent  of 
Napoleon,  to  make  the  conquest  of 
Sweden.  It  was  the  saddest  task  of 
Stedingk's  life.  Finland,  lost  by  the 
fortune  of  war,  could  not  oe  reconquered 
by  diplomacy.  J^eace,  however,  was  the 
extreme  need  of  his  country ;  no  one, 
probably,  could  patch  up  a  better  one 
than  Stedingk,  and  hoping  only  to  save 
the  islands  of  Aland,  he  set  ont  with  a 
heavy  heart  to  meet  a  Russian  negotiator 
at  Frederickshamn.  Bent  upon  the  single 
object  of  recovermg  the  islands,  he  nad 
demanded  and  obtained  the  promise  of 
king,  cabinet,  and  the  Diet  itself,  that 
they  should  never  be  yielded.  Foreign 
infiuence,  however,  stood  uppermoet  at 
home;  and  Aland,  whose  Russian  moB 
to-day  almost  echo  along  the  Swedish 
fiords,  was  bitterly  signed  away  with  ' 
that  precious  and  long  happy  flnland 
where,  eight  hundred  years  before,  the 
Swedish  priests  taught  Christianity  to 
pagans.  There  was  no  choice  for 
Sweden  but  this  dear-bought  peace  of 
1809.  Its  consequences,  luckily,  were 
peace  also  with  Denmark,  and  at  length 
with  Napoleon,  who,  in  return  for  entire 
acquiescence  in  bis  ^^  continental  system,'' 
gave  back  Pomerania  and  Rngen. 
Stedingk  returned  to  the  embassy  at 
St.  Petersburg,  from  which  he  had  been 
absent  a  little  more  than  a  twelve-month, 
and  was  received  by  the  emperor  with 
all  the  distinction  and  afifection  of  past 
years.  Decorations,  dignities,  rewards 
of  every  description,  comforted  his  in- 
creasing age.  His  own  king  promoted 
him  a  grade  in  the  rank  of  nobuity.  He 
became  ^^  Count  von  Stedingk,"  as  well 
as  ^^His  Excellency  a  Seigneur  of  the 
Kingdom;"  and  covered  with  Grand 
Crosses  of  Northern  Europe,  he  was 
presently  also  named  field-marshal  of 
the  Swedish  army.  From  his  letters  at 
this  period  may  be  selected  the  following 
extracts,  rendered  especially  interesting 
by  subsequent  events. 

8t  Petenborffi  9fh  FMinuiy,  1810. 

"The  peace  which  your  mi^esty  has 
made  with  France  created  much  sensa- 
tion here.     The  emperor  remarked  to 
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the  French  ambassador  that  Napoleon 
had  granted  ns  good  terms:  and  the 
reply,  I  understand,  was  that  Sweden 
was  rather  far  from  France.  Oonnt 
Romanzoff  has  congratulated  me,  and 
insists  that  it  is  all  a  consequence  of  tlie 
peace  of  Frederickshamn ;  and  assumes 
It,  therefore,  to  be  in  part  his  own  cre- 
ditable handiwork.  I  cannot  well  con- 
ceive how  we  can  long  exist  a  neighbor 
of  this  colossus,  unless  either  his  strength 
be  diminished  or  ours  increased.  Norway 
would  be  a  great  prize  for  us,  and  with- 
out it  we  shall  be  lost  before  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  Russians  will  never  rest 
until  they  reach  the  Oerman  Ocean: 
but  if  Napoleon  lives,  which  he  seems 
inclined  to  do,  there  will  probably  turn 
up  some  miscount  in  the  Russian  ctdcu- 
lations." 

Janiutry  ITth,  1810. 

"The  great  news  of  the  intended 
marriage  of  Napoleon  arrived  here  on 
Thursday.  The  French  ambassador, 
Oaulaincourt,  is  much  cast  down  about 
it ;  having  had  it  greatly  at  heart  that 
his  sovereign  should  choose  a  Russian 
princess  (the  Grand  Duchess  Anne).  It 
would  have  been  a  great  windfall  for  him; 
whereas  the  present  marriage  will  in- 
crease neither  his  credit  nor  his  influence. 
The  Russians  are  no  less  stupefied  by  it. 
Their  vanity  looked  complacently  upon 
the  prospect  of  a  Russian  princess  on 
the  tlirone  of  France,  and  thev  believed 
it  certain.  When  I  say  the  Russians.  I 
mean  only  the  party  uppermost  in  the 
emperor's  council.  The  bulk  of  the 
nation,  in  fact,  detested  the  idea,  and 
they  say  the  empress-mother  would  not 
tolerate  it;  but  vanity  and  self-interest 
would  have  carried  the  day  if  the  demand 
had  been  pressed.  The  grand  duchess 
will  have  to  content  herself  now  with 
her  old  lover,  the  Prince  of  Ooburg ;  who 
was  here  last  winter  and  made  himself 
very  agreeable  to  the  dowager  empress." 
♦        ♦        ♦        *        ♦♦        ♦        ♦ 

Wedding  gossip  being  always  more  or 
less  attractive,  we  are  the  more  bound 
to  correct  these  predictions.  The  grand 
duchess,  whom  Stedingk  would  have 
^ven  alternately  to  the  French  emperor 
and  the  Prince  of  Ooburg,  might,  indeed, 
have  made  her  choice.  According,  at 
least,  to  M.  Thiers,  Napoleon  exerted 
every  means  to  get  a  Russian  bride  both 
at  Erfurt  and  afterwards:  and  his  de- 
mand of  the  Austrian  ardiduohess  was 
but  an  angry  and  sadden  pique.  The 
Bussian  emperor  promised  his  &ter,  and 


promised  also  his  mother's  consent,  with 
a  little  delay;  but  it  is  likely  that  neither 
promise  would  have  been  kept.  At  all 
events,  Napoleon  chose  to  think  so.  The 
Prince  of  Ooburg  prospered  no  better, 
and  the  beautiful  prize  was  carried  off 
by  the  late  king  of  Holland. 

Soon  after  the  election  of  Charles  XIII, 
a  Orown  Prince  was  also  elected  in  the 
person  of  Prince  Oharles  Auguste  of 
Augustenburg.  The  sudden  death  of  this 
beloved  and  promising  successor  to  the 
throne,  and  the  murder  of  Oount  Fersen 
by  the  people  of  Stockholm  on  suspicion 
of  his  having  poisoned  the  prince,  are 
events  which,  as  affecting  the  memoirs 
of  Stedingk,  we   have  already    noted 


A  grand  event  in  modem  Swedish 
history,  the  election  of  Bemadotte,  is 
next  in  the  order  of  our  narrative ;  and 
although  Stedingk  was  quietly  in  St. 
Petersburg,  looking  on  at  a  distance,  and 
at  first  not  a  partisan  of  the  fVench 
marshal,  whose  election  took  him,  like 
man^  others,  by  surprise,  there  had  been 
no  circumstance  yet  in  his  career  which 
so  immediately  affected  his  interests,  and 
which  so  signally  led  on  to  the  highest 
destinies  of  his  life. 

The  following  is  from  his  letter  con- 
gratulating the  king : — 

*«  St.  Petenbnrg,  Aogiut  8S,  1810. 
"  SiBK, — The  two  couriers  arriving 
successively  on  the  15th  and  the  22d 
instant,  have  brought  me  news  of  an  ex- 
tremely different  character.  The  first 
taught  me  to  think  that  your  migesty's 
wishes  and  those  of  the  nation  were 
nnited  in  fftvor  of  the  Prince  of  Augus- 
tenburg [brother  of  the  late  Orown 
Prince],  and  now  I  am  informed  by  his 
Excellency  Baron  Engestrdm  that  the 
Prince  of  Ponte  Oorvo  has  been  elected 
unanimously.  Not  being  advised  of 
what  can  liave  occasioned  a  change  so 
sudden  and  unexpected,  I  confine  myself 
to-day  to  the  earnest  hopes  that  it  may 
be  for  the  good  of  the  country  and  to 
yourm%)estT'ssatis£EU)tion.  These  things 
occupy  my  heart  most  in  this  world. 

^^  The  sensation  produced  here  by  this 
great  event  surpasses  all  idea.  Ministry, 
grandees,  the  whole  people,  look  upon  it 
as  crowning  the  misfortunes  which 
threaten  the  country.  Everybody  be- 
lieves the  moment  at  hand  when  French 
influence  will  compel  Russia  to  abandon 
every  usurpation  of  the  last  century. 
*  *  *        It  is  unite  cer- 

tain, I  think,  thatRuflsia  as  well  as  Den- 
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mark,  is  in  despair  at  the  ofaoioe ;  a  good 
omen,  it  seems  to  me,  for  Sweden." 

The  Russian  anxiety  does  not  bow- 
ever  appear  to  have  lasted  long.  Two 
months  later,  Stedingk  wrote,  that, 
**  Prince  Koorakin,  jast  retomed  from 
his  mission  to  Paris,  brings  news  highly 
satisfactory  to  the  emperor,  who  is  quite 
reassured  of  the  frienoship  of  Napoleon ; 
and,  in  fact,  the  terror  at  first  excited 
by  the  election  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte 
Oorvo  is  entirely  dissipated."  The  idea 
had  been  almost  universal  that  the  elec- 
tion of  Bemadotte  was  a  consequence  of 
Kapoleon^s  direct  influence;  a  singular 
error,  in  fact,  although  a  general  belief 
of  its  beiug  the  wish  of  the  French  em- 
neror  operated  conclusively  in  the  result. 
jNapoleon  was  indifferent,  or  at  least  in- 
active. The  Swedish  king  sent  a  special 
messenger  to  Paris  to  find  out  the  em- 
peror^s  wishes,  and  the  reply  was  he  had 
none.  A  few  years  afterwards  he  said, 
at  St.  Helena,  that  the  true  Swedish 
king,  for  his  policy  and  for  French  in- 
terests, woula  have  been  the  King  of 
Denmark  [an  early  candidate],  "  because 
I  should  then  have  governed  Sweden 
simply  through  my  contact  with  Danish 

Srovinces.  ♦  ♦  »  Bema- 
otte  came  to  me  for  my  consent,  affect- 
ing great  dependence  upon  my  pleasure. 
I  told  him  he  had  beUer  profit  by  the 
good  wishes  of  those  who  proposed  him ; 
that  I  desired  to  go  for  nothiug  in  the 
election,  but  that  he  had  my  consent  and 
my  wishes." 

The  first  person  to  conceive  the  pro- 
ject of  elevating  Bernadotte  to  the 
throne  of  Sweden,  was  a  young  lieu- 
tenant in  the  army,  by  name  Baron  Oarl 
Otto  MOmer.  This  gentleman,  who  is 
still  living,  published  in  1829  a  memoir, 
of  which  I  have  the  good  fortune  to  pos- 
sess a  copy  ;*  and  it  occurs  to  me  that  a 
sketch  of  the  accession  of  the  new  dy- 
nasty may  be  drawn  with  profit  firom 
the  narrative  of  its  projector. 

In  the  choice  of  a  new  sovereign,  the 
party  in  favor  of  tiie  House  of  Augusten- 
borg,  comprising  most  of  those  who  had 
deposed  Gustavus,  was  at  first  decidedly 
in  the  ascendant.  It  was  natural  to 
look  to  a  worthy  brother  of  the  late 
popular  prince,  whose  many  virtues  had 
won  their  way  into  the  people^s  hearts, 
and  whose  family  were  endeared  tiiere- 
fore  to  Sweden.  The  king,  easily  per- 
suaded of  this,  sent  off  an  express  to 


Paris  with  a  letter  to  Kapoleon,  asking 
his  opinion.  The  courier  left  Stock- 
holm on  the  6th  of  June,  accompanied 
by  young  MOmer,  travelling  on  ftirlongh, 
but  at  the  same  time  charged  to  take  care 
of  the  courier^s  dispatches  in  case  of 
aoddent.  The  mind  of  the  young  travel- 
ler was  filled  with  secret  speculations, 
and  strayed  boldly  into  the  idea  that 
Sweden  needed  a  prince  possessed  of 
something  more  than  the  accident  of 
royd  blood.  Brooding  on  the  great 
thought,  he  became  satisfied  that  a  party 
could  easily  grow  up  in  Sweden  in  tavor 
of  some  triwl  French  soldier.  Berna- 
dotte was  not  at  first  in  his  mind  ex- 
dusively.  His  imagination  dwelt  as 
much  upon  Macdonalo,  and  others ;  and 
the  Prince  Eugene,  whose  daughter  has 
since  brought  to  the  Swedish  throne  the 
rich  inheritance  of  her  father^s  and 
grandmother's  virtues,  is  equally  named 
in  the  memoir  as  among  the  worthiest 
in  his  fancy. 

Morner^s  travelling  companion,  bear- 
ing the  secret  dispatch  of  the  king,  was 
a  fellow-soldier  in  the  Swedish  service. 
Colonel  Ankarsvard.  Their  conversa- 
tion during  a  long  journey  naturally 
turned  often  upon  the  grand  topic  of 
their  country,  the  royal  election;  and 
by  the  time  they  arrived  in  Paris,  MOr- 
ner  seems  to  have  determined  to  enter 
actively  upon  a  project  which  had  en- 
grossed his  thoughts  thus  far  in  perfect 
secresy.  He  ha^  an  old  and  much  re- 
spected friend  in  Paris,  an  iude-de-camp, 
and  confidential  secretarv  to  ITapoleon, 
a  Colonel  Lapie,  whom  he  resolved  to 
msJae  his  first  confidant.  He  found  Lapie 
on  the  evening  of  his  arrival,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  discover  which  of  the 
great  Frenchmen  then  in  Paris  his  old 
friend  might  think  most  capable  of  a 
sceptre.  All  this  sounds  much  like  the 
vagary  of  a  boy,  and  so  indeed  it  was ; 
but  it  was  a  vagary  nevertheless  which 
resulted  in  the  destiny  of  the  Swedish 
crown,  and  it  is  a  vagary,  therefore, 
worthj  of  record.  MOmer  was  the  son 
of  an  mfiuential  Swede,  the  governor  of 
the  province  of  TJpsaJa.  The  youth, 
moreover,  was  a  member,  by  inherit- 
ance, of  the  le^slature  of  his  country. 
These  circumstances,  together  with  his 
sudden  arrival  in  Paris,  bearing  secret 
dispatches,  may  have  impressed  Lapie 
wifii  more  respect  for  the  subject  pro- 
posed to  his  attention  than  probably 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 


•  It  If  enttaed  Kort  berftttdie  om  anpmoget  tUl  tturonfOlJare-Taltt  i  5r«bro,  ar  1810 ;  npsatt  af  OmI  Otto 
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MOrner  began  the  conversation  with 
a  sketch  of  the  precarious  state  of  affiurs 
at  home,  and  presently  astonished  his 
hearer  with  an  abrupt  announcement 
tliat  Sweden  was  in  need  of  the  best 
man  in  France  for  king;  who  should  it 
be?  Bemadotte,  Maodonald,  Beauhar- 
nais ;  Lapie  must  say  who  is  most  wor- 
thy. The  Frenchman  mused  for  a  little 
while.  He  would  not  too  hastily  com- 
mit an  opinion,  which  might  one  day 
pass  for  a  crime.  He  had  gone  unharmed 
through  the  revolution,  and  he  now 
prudently  invited  his  friend  to  come 
next  morning  to  breakfast.  After  a 
night^s  reflection,  and  with  the  secret 
conviction  that  his  imperial  master 
looked  to  undermine  the  power  of  Rus- 
sia, his  mind  came  to  rest,  and  he  pro- 
nounced unequivocally  for  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Oorvo.  A  long  conversation  en- 
sued, and  the  fHends  separated,  mutually 
pledged  to  work  discreetly  and  secretly ; 
Morner  to  seek  new  sympathisers  in  liis 
dream,  and  Lapie,  as  Mdmer  hoped, 
probably  to  tell  tne  story  to  the  emperor. 

The  young  Swede  next  visited  his 
consul,  Mr.  Signeul,  to  whom  he  also 
committed  his  secret ;  and  who,  after  a 
day's  reflection,  joined  heart  and  hand 
in  the  enterprise.  Signeul  had  long  pre- 
sided over  the  Sweaish  consulate  in 
Paris,  and  was  thoroughly  versed  in 
state  affiiirs  aflfecting  the  external  rela- 
tions of  his  country.  His  adoption  of 
the  project  was  a  grand  step  in  its  suc- 
cess; and  it  was  owing  to  dib  manage- 
ment thatMdme^  three  days  afterwards 
(on  the  25th  of  June,  1810),  obtained  a 
secret  interview  with  the  great  man 
whose  royal  destiny  he  had  thus  rough- 
hewn.  In  the  words  of  Mdmer,  the 
prince  ^^  manifested  much  indifference, 
suspecting  the  whole  to  be  a  snare. 
ITapoleon,  he  knew,  was  privately  not 
his  friend,  and  while  certainlv  flat- 
tered by  a  proposal  which  might  lead  to 
a  crown,  he  prudently  affected  great  in- 
difference. Indeed,  had  I  not  been  some- 
what prepared,"  continues  Mdmer,  "  for 
such  a  reception,  I  should  have  been 
persuaded  that  the  prince  had  no  ambi- 
tion for  a  throne ;  but  when,  at  length, 
after  further  conversation,  he  profe^ed 


a  readmess  to  change  his  religion,  in 
order  to  be  eligible,  I  had  no  longer  dif- 
ficulty in  seeing  through  this  appearance 
of  indifference." 

Almost  at  the  moment  of  this  inte- 
resting interview.  General  Fabien  Wrede, 
Swedish  ambassador  at  the  French  court, 
was  in  private  audience  with  Napoleon, 
exerting  himself  to  obtain  some  concln- 
sive  answer  to  the  royal  letter  proposing 
the  Swedish  dynasty  to  the  opinion  and 
advice  of  the  then  arbiter  of  Europe. 
It  is  a  question  if  Napoleon's  indifference 
was  more  real  than  Bernadotte's.*  Swe- 
den was  more  remote  from  France  than 
now,  and  the  part  she  should  adopt  in  a 
war  with  Russia  was  possibly  less  im- 
portant in  the  mind  of  Napoleon  I.  than 
of  Napoleon  III.  General  Wrede,  ac- 
cording to  Mdmer,  obtained  from  the 
emperor  nothing  beyond  an  assurance 
that  the  Swedish  election  should  be 
^^  free;"  that  he,  the  emperor,  would 
meddle  with  nothing  affectiug  it. 

This  reply,  corresponding  perfectly 
with  Napoleon's  declaration  at  St.  Helena 
already  quoted,  was  immediately  disco- 
vered, and  communicated  by  Lapie  to 
Mdmer.  The  youne  intriguer  then  felt 
encouraged  to  oonflde  his  secret  to  the 
^  Swedish  ambassador,  whom  he  had 
known  at  home.  It  was  a  bold  measure, 
but  boldness  only  could  achieve  his  end. 
There  was  an  expression  of  anxiety  and 
mvstery  on  the  countenance  of  Mdrner, 
when  he  presented  himself  to  the  am- 
bassador. He  must  have  had  the  air  of 
being  in  some  youthful  scrape.  "  How 
now,  MOrner,  have  you  a  duel  on  your 
hands  ?"  ^^  No  General,"  was  the  answer, 
^^  I  have  something  rather  more  import- 
ant ;"  and  having  obtdned  a  promise  of 
secresy,  he  disclc«ed  frankly  all  he  had 
planned,  and  all  he  had  thus  far  effected. 
"I  have,  to-day,"  he  added,  "spoken 
with  the  Prince  of  Ponte  Ctorvo,  and  I 
have  his  reply,  that  with  the  permission 
of  the  emperor,  he  is  ready,  if  elected, 
to  become  Lutheran  and  C&'own  Prince 
of  Sweden." 

It  is  extraordinary  how,  immediately 
the  project  of  this  inexperienced,  and  as 
it  were,  obscure  young  soldier,  carried  its 
way  with  every  Swede  to  whom  it  was 


*  Ifr.  AliBOD,  who,  by  the  way,  seeins  to  hare  h*d  no  knowiedge  of  Baron  USmer,  oonaiden  the  indiflbrenee 
professed  by  Napoleon  to  baye  been  hypocrisy,  and  that  he  secretly  sent  an  agent  to  Sweden  for  the  purpose 
of  **  securing  the  election  of  his  general  to  the  throne  of  a  monarchy  bordering  npon  Rossia,  withoat  openly 
commitUng  himself  in  his  cause.  The  extreme  anxiety,"  continues  the  Bootoh  historian,  "  which  Napoleon 
erinced  for  some  time  afterward  to  convince  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  that  he  had  taken  no  concern  in 
the  election  of  Bernadotte,  renders  it  the  more  probable  that  he  was  in  reality  at  the  bottom  of  the  transact 
Hon."— AU»on't  JTistory,  chapter  Ixv. 

It  is  certain,  as  we  shall  presenly  see,  that  an  agent  from  France  did  conduce  mooh  to  the  crent,  and  it 
ears  certain  that  this  agent  did  profess  to  be  employed  br  Napoleon;  who,  howcTer,  dlaarowed  him,  and 
B  whole  conduct  in  the  matter  firom  the  first  appears  to  haye  been  inconalgtMkt. 
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confided.  It  was  like  some  new  light, 
which  a  Deoromancer  might  have  com- 
poanded  for  suddenly  illnminating  the 
minds  of  a  nation  at  fanlt.  The  Swedish 
amhassador  pledged  himself  at  once,  and 
unconditionally ;  he  would  lahor,  he  said, 
to  the  utmost  extent  of  his  power,  in  the 
election  of  the  Prince  of  Ponte  CJorvo. 

In  the  meantime  the  future  Crown- 
Prince  and  king  repaired  to  St.  Oloud, 
to  consult  the  emperor,  to  obtain  his 
opinion,  and  to  make  sure  that  he  sltould 
be  the  nrst  to  disclose  to  him  the  idea. 
HOmer  saw  the  prince  for  the  second 
time,  immediately  after  his  return  from 
this  audience,  and  was  assured  that  the 
emperor  had  not  only  made  no  objection, 
but  while  he  seemed  determined  not  to 
influence  the  election,  promised  to  op- 
pose no  obstacle  to  its  results,  as  planned 
by  MOmer. 

The  ambassador,  after  communicating 
the  secret  to  the  Due  de  Gudore,  and 
through  him  to  Savary,  prepared  a  dis- 
patch relating  the  circumstances,  as  in 
duty  bound  to  his  own  government.  This 
dispatch,  it  was  agreed,  should  bo  borne 
by  MOrner,  who,  on  the  day  of  his  depart- 
ure had  a  third  interview  with  his  future 
sovereign.  "Say  to  your  king,"  said 
Bemadotte,  into  whose  heart  the  pro- 
spect had  now  worked  its  way,  ^^hat  the 
emperor  makes  not  only  no  objection, 
but  in  case  of  my  election,  he  will  per- 
mit me  to  receive  the  flattering  confi- 
dence of  the  Swedish  people.  Say,  also, 
that  I  will  accept  it  with  its  constitutional 
conditions,  and  change  my  religion." 

"I  quitted  Paris,"  Mdrner  i^r wards 
wrote,  "in  very  agitated,  spirits.  The 
diffici^ties  of  my  plan  seemed  to  increase 
in  imagination,  but  I  soon  furgot  such 
gloomy  fears  as  I  reflected  that  the  cause 
was  one  through  which  Sweden  should 
have  the  best  of  kings.  If  it  fail,  I 
thoueht,  posterity  will  lament  the  doom 
which  must  close  my  days — ^a  fate  which 
seemed  in  my  heart  the  sweetist  of  all,— 
death  for  the  good  of  the  Fatherland." 

Thus  far  everything  had  prospered. 
It  seems  probable  that  all  hitherto  in  the 
secret,  suspected  Mdrner  to  have  more 
or  less  of  authority  from  home,  for  what 
he  agitated ;  and  the  impulse  of  all  was 
at  least  compliance.  Mdrner  alone  knew 
the  audacity  of  his  proceeding.  He  alone 
knew  that  his  life  hung  upon  the  stake ; 
and  it  was  with  no  common  courier^s 
sensations  that  he  entered  Stockholm, 
and  bore  his  dispatches  to  the  office  of 
foreign  affairs.  He  was  received  in  the 
private  bureau  of  the  minister,  Baron 


Engestrdm,  who,  as  he  read,  changed 
color,  and  at  intervals  glanced  angrily  at 
the  bearer.  "  Who  bade  you,  sir,  mingle 
yourself  in  these  matters?  How  have 
you  dared,  sir,  to  do  this?" 

Before  Mdrner  could  speak,  two  others 
of  the  State  Council  entered  the  room, 
and  were  informed  of  what  was  passing. 
They  questioned  the  youth  dosely,  and 
told  him  that  if  he  went  further,  it  would 
cost  him  his  head ; — thus  far,  they  said, 
the  matter  might  be  harmless,  because 
the  king  had  already  chosen  his  succes- 
sor. Mdrner  answered,  that  come  what 
might,  he  feared  nothing;  "  other  heads," 
he  said,  "  will  pay,  perhaps,  the  cost  of 
mine."  Undismayed  by  frowns  and 
threats,  he  knew  that  no  successor  had 
been  chosen.  His  resolution  was  un- 
shaken. Moreover,  there  had  been  some- 
thing in  the  air  of  one  of  his  questioners, 
Count  von  Essen,  which  hinted  that  he ' 
at  least  did  not  entirely  resent  what  had 
passed  in  Paris.    The  other  ministers, 

£resently,  in  a  milder  tone,  advised 
[drner  to  banish  the  thought  of  Berna- 
dotte,  which  they  called  a  giddy  youthful 
dream  (Ungdomsyra),  otherwise  it  would 
be  necessary  to  order  his  arrest.  Mdrner 
resolutely  replied,  that  in  that  case  the 
people  would  rescue  him;  and  finding 
that  he  could  not  be  intimidated,  the 
ministers  at  length  dismissed  him,  with 
renewed  recommendations  to  get  the 
better  of  a  boyish  delirium. 

Disregarding  all  such  counsel,  Mdrner 
went  diligently  to  work  in  search  of 
partisans.  He  first  appealed  to  the  ofii- 
oers  of  his  own  regiment.  The  colonel 
(Lagerbring),  with^whom  he  was  a  favor- 
ite, openly  declared  for  the  French  mar- 
shal. The  lieutenant-colonel  and  several 
junior  officers  immediately,  also,  and 
zealously  embraced  the  project.  Leading 
members  of  the  House  of  Peasants  next 
became  his  converts,  all  pledging  them- 
selves to  win  over  their  colleagues  in  the 
Diet.  Several  of  the  House  of  Clergy, 
and  of  the  Burghers,  also  promised  their 
their  votes  and  influence.  In  a  word, 
the  indefatigable  Mdrner  created  in  a 
few  days  a  powerful  faction.  His  friends 
seeing  his  danger,  for  the  resentment  of 
the  government  could  not  be  long  with- 
held, earnestiy  advised  him  to  leave  ihe 
dtv,  pledging  themselves  to  work  faith- 
fiiliy  in  the  cause.  The  old  king  was 
exceedingly  angry.  His  ohoioe  had 
fixed  upon  the  Prince  of  Augustenbnig, 
and  a  French  party  plotting  against  the 
royal  will,  might  well  incur  royal  re- 
venge. 
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MOraer  retired  to  Upsak,  where  he 
labored  among  all  classes,  but  where  the 
malice  of  the  government  pursued  him. 
The  colonel  of  his  regiment  was  ordered 
to  put  him  under  arrest,  but  contented 
himself  with  the  promise  of  the  young 
officer  not  to  leave  Upsala.  The  diet 
Assembled,  and  Mdmer^s  parliamentary 
right  was  withheld.  He  remained  a 
prisoner  of  state  within  the  limits  of  his 
native  town. 

Meanwhile,  the  revolution  in  the  Swe- 
dish mind  worked  apace.  The  king, 
however,  demanded  the  Prince  of  Au- 
gustenburg,  and  a  committee  to  which 
the  proposal  was  referred  were  almost 
unanimous  in  adopting  it.  At  this  crit- 
ical moment,  Geoeral  Wrede,  just  re- 
turned from  Paris,  was  added  to  the 
committee,  and  a  French  emissary  ar- 
rived with  documents  which  gave  color 
to  the  growing  belief,  that  Napoleon 
desired  the  election  of  his  marshal.  A 
portrait  of  the  youthful  son  of  the 
French  candidate  was  also  received  and 
circulated,  and  the  boy-features  of  his 
present  excellent   majesty,  won   their 


way  also  in  the  service  of  his  father.  A 
vigorous  and  stirring  pamphlet,  well- 
written,  by  Mdrner,  appeared  and  spread 
through  Sweden.  The  army  seemed  to 
fire  with  the  thought  of  Bernadotte. 
The  committee  faltered,  rose,  and  re- 
assembled to  declare  for  the  Prince  of 
Ponte  Oorvo,  whom  the  king,  carried 
away  at  last  with  the  flood,  formerly 
begged  his  faithful  Diet  to  give  him  as 
his  heir. 

The  vote  was  taken  on  the  2l8t  of 
August,  1810,  and  resulted  unanimously. 
The  House  of  Peasants  were  first  to  ^ve 
in  their  adhesion,  earlv  in  the  monung. 
Nobles,  clergy,  burghers,  followed  in 
eloquent  succession ;  ana,  from  Hapa- 
randa  to  the  southernmost  cisipe  of  Scania, 
the  name  of  Bernadotte  rang  with  accla- 
mation. The  prince  answered  the  sum- 
mons in  person.  The  indefatigable  M6r- 
ner,  enriched  with  broad  lands  and  pro- 
motion, became  his  Royal  Highnesses 
a^utant-in-chief ;  and  Sweden,  happy  in 
an  independent  king,  re-entered  on  her 
sometime  broken  career  of  progress, 
victory,  and  honor. 


THE     ART     OF     EATING. 


FROM    THE     EABLIEST    AGES    DOWN    TO    THE     PRESENT    TIME. 


IT  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  prac- 
tice of  eating  was  introduced  at  a 
very  early  period  of  man's  existence. 
Adam  was  directed  to  eat,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  was  assigned  to  him, 
that  is,  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  for  it 
is  not  said  that  on  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
the  fishes  of  the  sea,  or  the  cattle  of  the 
field,  he  was  permitted  to  feed.  It 
might  be  that  the  teeth  were  not  yet  pro- 
pared  to  masticate  grosser  food  ttum 
fruit,  which  requires  only  the  incisors, 
or  front  teeth ;  but  as  soon  as  man  found 
the  use  of  the  eye,  or  canine  teeth,  he 
began  on  solid  food,  which  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  molars,  the  system  of  grind- 
ing took  place,  and  meat  was  in  a  state 
fit  for  nutrition.  It  is  not  said  how  soon 
the  eye  teeth  appeared;  those  of  late 
generations  come  very  early,  partioa- 
krly  in  this  country ;  it  is  certain  those 
of  Eve  came  late  in  life.  Alast  too  late 
for  posterity.  However,  this  is  no  busi- 
ness of  ours ;  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
man  inmiediately  became  carnivorous, 
and  80  remains  to  this  day.     Still  this 


carnivorous  power  was  materially 
checked  in  its  tendencies  by  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  cooking.  As 
yet  restaurants  were  not,  oysters  could 
be  eaten  raw,  as  they  are  now;  but 
science  which  had  not  dawned  could  not 
be  applied  even  to  the  simplest  process 
of  roasting  a  sirloin  or  fiying  smelts. 
No  individual  was  able  to  prepare  &-la- 
mode  beef^  or  serve  up  a  goose  stuffed 
with  sage  and  onions.  Civilization  was 
greatly  advanced  before  new  ^>pliance8 
were  discovered,  before  mode  turtle 
soup  or  mince  pies  could  be  presented. 

The  first  mention  of  meat  as  diet  is 
when  Isaac,  near  his  end,  directs  his  son 
Esau  to  kill  some  venison;  and^though 
he  was  grossly  deceived,  by  Kid  being 
substitute  in  its  place,  it  seems  to  have 
strengthened  the  old  patriarch,  simple 
thou^  the  food  was.  for  no  mention  is 
made  of  currant  Jelly  for  the  one,  or 
mmt  sauce  for  the  other.  The  next 
direct  notice  of  the  use  of  animal  food 
was  immediatdy  previous  to  the  denar- 
toreofthe  Hebrews  firom  Bgypt    JSn- 
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daTed^  as  they  had  long  been,  bv  the 
Er^ptians,  their  food  was  proixibly 
U^t ;  and  as  they  had  reason  to  believe 
the  Joamey  before  them  would  be  long 
and  painfcil,  they  wisely  endeavored  to 
obtain  physical  strength  by  a  large  sup- 
ply of  food  more  nourishing  than  that 
on  which  they  had  been  forced  to  live. 
Accordingly  they  supped  on  roast  lamb 
and  spinach.  The  lamb  was  fdrly 
roasted  with  fire,  **  not  raw  nor  sodden 
at  all  with  water  :^  and  what  is  more, 
one  entire  roast  was  made  of  the  entire 
animal.  This,  it  is  true,  was  an  incipi- 
ent step  in  the  culinary  art,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  our  rules,  deduced, 
as  they  are,  from  a  combination  of  theo- 
retical science  and  practical  experience. 
Of  this  repast,  thus  prepared,  the  Hebrews 
partook  largely,  as  they  were  directed 
to  do,  and  as  they  were  further  required 
**  to  let  nothing  of  it  remain  until  the 
morning.**  It  was  hardly  necessary  to 
lay  upon  them  the  first  injunction,  for 
they  were  hungry,  and  had  long  lived 
upon  less  nourishing  diet ;  neither  is  it 
matter  of  surprise  that  they  should  be 
uiwilling  their  task-masters  should  know 
how  well  their  own  private  larder  was 
stored,  nor  the  manner  their  meat  was 
cooked.  That  they  were  unaccustomed 
to  such  delicate  food,  and  in  fact,  little 
used  to  animal  diet,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  when,  some- 
what later,  while  on  their  wearisome 
journey,  they  murmured  at  being  obliged 
to  eat  of  one  vegetable  substance  morn- 
ing, noon,  and  night,  for  breakfast,  din- 
ner, and  supper,  they  sighed  over  the 
remembrance  "  of  the  fisn,  cucumbers, 
melons,  onions,  leeks,  and  ffarlic  they 
had  so  freely  eaten  during  Sieir  abode 
in  Egypt."  No  mention  is  here  made 
of  meat.  From  this  time  forward,  flesh 
became  a  standing  dish ;  and  although 
the  Hebrews,  when  settled  in  their  new 
abode,  are  said  in  their  entertainment  of 
strangers  to  have  set  before  them  bread, 
fruit,  and  wine,  it  is  pretty  certain  that 
the  first  course  was  of  some  more  solid 
substance.  It  is,  however,  singular  that 
in  the  approaches  made  by  tiie  Hebrews 
and  nations  immediatelpr  succeeding,  the 
culinary  art,  simple  as  it  was  with  them, 
made  slow  progress,  and  in  some  in- 
stances actually  retrograded.  The  Be- 
douins dried  their  meat  in  the  sun,  and 
the  Croats,  of  more  modem  days,  employ 
a  method  quite  simple,  and  one  that  does 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  int^ere  with 
tbdr  habitual  pursuits.  It  is,  that 
wben  they  kill  an  animal,  they  cut  a 


morsel  of  the  frtttest  part  strew  OTer  it 
a  little  salt,  place  it  under  the  saddle, 
when,  after  a  gallop  of  a  few  honra,  it  is 
brought  forth  weU  heated  and  tender 
enough  to  be  eaten  without  f\irther  pre- 
paration. We  are  fond  of  reonrring  to 
the  past,  and  praising  the  simplid^  of 
former  times ;  this  we  often  do  without 
sufficient  reflection.  This  primitiTe 
mode  of  preparing  meat  is  not  commend- 
able, and  happily  is  no  longer  necessary. 
The  march  of  mind,  the  boast  of  our 
times,  has  led  to  refinement,  and  to  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  an  element  ike 
Judicious  use  of  which  has  developed 
science  and  enlarged  our  eigoyments. 
We  allude  to  fire. 

The  first  man  was,  as  we  are  told, 
created  in  a  warm  climate ;  of  course  it 
was  not  likely  he  should  early  learn  the 
use,  or  even  make  the  discove^  of  an 
element  that  his  feelings  told  him  wad 
not  necessary,  although  one  which  civil- 
ised modems  of  all  climes  cannot  now 
exist  without  It  is  not  the  &ther  of 
cookery,  but  it  may  be  called  its  god- 
father, for  it  certainly  stands  sponsor 
for  the  most  of  the  aliments  that  sustain 
us.  One  thing  leads  to  another:  no 
sooner  was  it  discovered  that  fire  in  al- 
most every  department  of  cookery  was 
necessary,  than  cookery  in  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment introduced  chemistry, 
and  this  in  turn  led  to  pharmacy.  See, 
then,  what  blessings,  moral  and  physical, 
have  been  bestowed  on  the  world  by 
cookery  as  produced  by  fire,  and  how 
much  our  happiness  is  promoted  by  the 
union  of  the  two.  It  is  true,  fire  has 
occasionally  been  grossly  perverted  from 
its  original  beneficent  purpose  by  being 
employed  to  produce  conviction  on  the 
mind  of  unbelievers  of  particular  dog- 
mas ;  but  this  is  not  cooking ;  and  cook- 
ing, which  may  be  considered  as  the 
chief  cause  of  bringing  fire  into  service, 
is  in  no  way  chargeable  with  the  ill-nse 
of  the  properties  of  its  auxiliary.  It 
appears,  then,  that  the  cook,  the  che- 
mist, and  the  apothecary,  act  in  nnison 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  eat ;  and  the 
number  of  these  is  not  only  quite  large, 
but  is  constantly  increasing ;  the  cook, 
by  converting  the  elements  into  nutri- 
ment, the  chemist  by  analyzing  their 
properties,  and  the  apothecary  by  re- 
moving them  when  they  do  harm  to  the 
system. 

Having  in  these  preliminary  remailcs 
referred  to  the  early  habit  of  eating,  and 
the  period  when  meat  was  first  brought 
on  table,  we  shall  endeavor  to  show  the 
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method  practised  in  rendering  this  new 
article  of  food  palatable :  in  other  words, 
giye  an  insight  into  the  art  or  science 
(as  it  is  called  bj  its  professors^  of  cook- 
ing. Here  we  are  forced  to  leaye  the 
most  early  records,  as  they  are  deficient 
in  details,  and  most  be  content  with 
gleaning  from  profane  history  snch  ftots 
as  may  shed  light  on  this  interesting  and 
hiffhlv  important  topic  We  haye  con- 
smted  Greek  and  Roman  history  (we  are 
tired  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh),  ont  do 
not  discover,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
acGonnts  soffidently  minute  for  oar  pur- 
pose. The  habits  and  mode  of  life  of 
these  ancient  people  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  modems ;  to  be 
sure,  they  made  speeches  almost  as  long 
as  ours,  bnt  as  they  foaght  and  killed 
game  with  bows  and  arrows,  instead  of 
mnskets  that  prodaoe  fire,  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  many  nses  to  which  this 
element  may  be  applied.  The  adyanoe- 
ment  of  civilization  and  intelligence  has 
brought  ns  to  the  knowledge,  ttiat  while 
it  is  a  powerftd  instrument  in  taking 
away  life,  it  is  also  a  means  of  sustaining 
it.  Nor  do  we  find  that  these  people, 
enlightened  as  they  undoubtedly  were, 
oould  waltz,  or  dance  the  polka,  both  of 
which  so  much  enliven  the  spirits,  refine 
the  taste,  and,  above  all,  sharpen  the 
appetite.  The  earliest  notice  of  Grecian 
cooking  is  found  in  the  9th  book  of  the 
Hiad.  It  is  known  to  all  scholars  that 
Achilles  and  the  commander-in-cbidf  of 
the  army  had  a  bitter  quarrel  about  a 
lady,  called  each  other  hard  names, 
and  s^)arated  deadly  foes.  Achilles  be- 
ing of  a « fiery  temper,  left  the  army, 
which,  in  consequence,  suffered  many 
reverses.  It  being  thought  necessary  to 
success,  that  he  should  resume  his  place 
as  one  of  the  chie&,  three  envoys  were 
dispatched  to  urge  his  return.  The 
deputation  consisted  of  Ulysses,  Ai^ 
'  and  an  old  man  named  Pheniz,  a  calm 
country  member,  who  was  doubtless 
selected  for  the  purpose  of  standing  be- 
tween the  cunning  of  Ulysses  and  the 
ardent  temperament  of  Ajax.  Achilles, 
on  the  lookout,  seeing  them  approach, 
immediately  desired  his  friend,  Patrodus, 
to  fill  the  largest  bowl  with  the  beet 
wine,  and  knowing  they  would  be  hun- 
gry, directed  him  to  pr^Murv  refreth- 
m^ts. 


•H«nld.    Patrodoio'ertlMbluinffflra, 
Heap*  in  a  bniMn  TMe  three  cbioM  tnttre ; 
The  braien  Taee  Antomedon  gniUlm, 
Which  fleflh  of  porket,  iheep,  and  goat  ooBtatas.** 


This  of  course  was  a  stew.  After- 
wards,— 

**  Then  when  the  langvid  flames  at  length  lubelde, 
He  ttreirt  a  bed  of  gtowing  emben  wide; 
AboTO  the  ooalf  tlie  ■moking  fragmente  torne 
And  iprinklei  eaored  latt  from  lifted  nrnt.** 

This  was  a  broil.  As  yet  gridbrons 
were  not. 

The  party  ate  and  drank  plenteously. 
Madame  I^icier  and  other  commentators 
are  pleased  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
entertainment,  and  remark  with  admirap- 
tion  on  the  free  and  easy  style  in  which 
it  was  conducted.  Patroclns,  the  fHend 
of  the  host,  was  the  chief  cook ;  no  ser- 
vants appeared,  each  guest  helping  him- 
self as  he  liked.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  as 
Achilles  and  Patrodus  both  labored  in 
the  preparation,  it  was  intended  the 
festival  should  be  worthy  of  the  exalted 
personages  who  were  to  partake  of  it ; 
these  were  no  less  than  a  king,  the  son 
of  a  king,  and  three  renowned  Grecian 
generals.  All  seemed  pleased;  yet  by 
closely  viewing  the  matter,  it  will  be 
seen  that  this  was  only  outward  show, 
for  it  did  not  produce  the  effect  intended. 
If  fieas  were  then  as  numerous  and  as 
nimble  as  those  of  the  present  day,  each 
ambassador  returned  home  with  one  in 
his  ear ;  and  this,  exclusive  of  the  feast, 
was  all  that  was  obtained,  while  Achilles 
resisted  their  entreaties,  and  remained  as 
obstinate  as  ever.  How  is  this  to  be 
accounted  for  f  Simply  thus — there  was 
a  defect  in  the  cooking.  Had  they  com- 
menced with  a  potage  d  la  JSeine^  or  even 
a  eanaorMtU^  with  a  glass  of  sparkling 
Catawba  immediately  after,  it  would  have 
produced  an  agreeable  feeling;  then 
OouUli  and  turioty  or  anguiUe  d  la 
Tartarey  with  a  few  hort-cTamrei^  and 
a  genial  spirit  would  have  been  created ; 
these,  followed  by  lamb  or  kid  (leaving 
out  the  pork)  as  rdti^  it  cannot  be 
doubted  the  party  would  have  risen 
from  table  in  harmony  with  each 
other,  the  object  of  the  meeting  being 
accomplished,  and  the  war  more  speedily 
terminated.  It  is,  however,  unMr  to 
condemn  people  for  ignorance;  the 
Greeks  could  compose  a  poem  which 
is  still  the  admiration  of  the  lettered 
world,  bnt  they  had  never  been  taught 
the  art  of  cooking  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples; had  not  discovered  the  new  com- 
binations science  has  developed.  Let 
ns  add,  too,  to  their  praise,  that  they 
were  the  original  inventors  of  the  sau- 
sage. Their  first  attempt  was  made  by 
mingling  with  a  moderate  quantity  of 
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pork,  the  flesh  of  rabbit,  pheasant,  and 
peacock,  which  being  spiced  with  Judg- 
ment, the  whole  was  made  very  tastefm, 
and  was  imitated  with  great  snccess  by 
the  modems  down  to  the  sixth  centnry. 
A  distingnished  Italian  poet  who  flourish- 
ed about  the  same  period,  composed,  in 
honor  of  the  sausage,  a  song  that  eigoyed 
much  reputation  among  all  gourmands. 
It  is  neitlier  convenient  nor  necessary  to 
continue  the  account  of  Grecian  gastro- 
nomy. It  probably  improved  by  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  and  by  the 
increase  of  weaJth,  which  generates 
luxury.    Let  us  pass  to  others. 

The  Romans  were  a  hardy  race  of 
people,  of  strong  minds, — ^what  we  should 
call  a  go-ahead  people, — but  deficient  in 
refinement.  Much  of  their  literature, 
and  nearly  all  their  cookery,  were  derived 
from  the  Greeks,  after  time  had  produced 
an  improvement  in  Grecian  art.  In  their 
early  career,  their  best  cooks  were  from 
Sicily,  and  their  nicest  dishes  were  de- 
signated by  the  name  SicuUb  dopes.  Yet, 
although  thus  provided,  their  tables  were 
loaded  with  solid  materials  rather  than 
with  skilfully  compounded  dishes.  The 
profusion  was  marvellous ;  they  thought 
to  dazzle  by  display  rather  than  to  win 
good  will  and  appetite  by  delicate  food 
scientifically  prepared.  No  better  proof 
need  be  given  of  the  want  of  delicacy  of 
the  Roman  appetite,  than  their  great 
fondness  for  pork ;  a  hard,  slow  of  di- 
gestion, substance  that  should  rarely  be 
eaten.  Their  method  of  killing,  intend- 
ed, no  doubt,  to  remove  this  objection, 
did  not  make  the  meat  any  better.  They 
thrust  a  spit  red  hot  through  die  body 
of  the  pig,  and  suffered  it  to  die  without 
bleeding.  Even  if  by  this  method  the 
flesh  was  made  tender,  the  retention  of 
the  blood  changed  its  color,  and  disposed 
it  to  more  speedy  putrifaction.  It  may 
be  said,  en  passant^  that  pork  was  not  im- 
proved by  a  modem  invention.  A  living 
pig  was  taken  (only  about  two  hundred 
years  ago)  made  to  swallow  vinegar, 
water,  a  great  variety  of  herbs,  all  boiled 
together,  then  immediately  whipped  to 
deaths  and  roasted  forthwith.  None  of 
these  practices,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
prevail  at  present. 

The  Romans  eat  of  many  dishes  we 
are  accustomed  to,  many  we  are  not, 
and  many  we  never  think  of  as  food. 
Game  was  always  in  repute.  Wild  and 
domestic  fowls  were  much  liked,  as  they 
are  with  us,  except  the  nightingale,  the 
ouckoo,  and  the  peacock.  Of  these  last 
the  tongues  were  in  vogue  down  to  the 


time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
were  considered  a  great  delicacy.  Fish 
was  abundant,  and  of  great  variety,  yet 
cod,  haddock,  and  halibut  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  known,  or  if  so,  were 
not  valued.  Of  the  soUd  meats,  the 
most  of  them  were  the  same  as  those 
we  eat ;  but  the  young  of  the  common 
ass  (asinus)  and  voung  puppies  (cabuli 
lactantes),  were  tifiey  never  so  well  fiit- 
tened,  we  could  never  tolerate.  Tet 
the  last  were  evidently  thought  a  deli- 
cacy, for  they  formed  part  of  the  enter- 
tainment given  b^  MsDcenas  to  Augustus 
and  Horace.  It  was  not  that  the 
Romans  were  deficient  in  comestibles ; 
these  were  abundant  and  various;  what 
they  lacked  was  judgment  in  the  choice, 
and  art  in  combining  them.  They 
could  well  discipline  large  armies,  that 
conquered  wherever  they  were  lea,  yet 
they  had  not  the  skill  necessary  to  sus- 
tain life  agreeably ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  deficient  in  knowledge  of 
cookery.  They  could  make  wise  laws 
for  general  government,  yet  lacked  skill 
to  give  fredi  zest  to  food.  Many  of 
their  laws  are  adopted  into  our  code, 
but  we  eschew  their  kitchen.  They 
were  wanting  in  invention.  Ther 
were  good  eaters,  but  this  is  not  enoujp 
to  form  a  man  of  pure  taste.  Txie 
French  professors  say,  —  "  L'homme 
mange :  rhomme  d'esprit  salt  manger.'* 
And  Uien  their  sauces !  It  is  painful  to 
think  of  them.  Modem  adepts  will 
wonder  at  their  taste.  It  is  doubtfhl  if 
what  delighted  patrician  palates  would 
agree  with  our  plebeian  ideas.  The  most 
celebrated  of  their  sauces  was  thegarum. 
This  was  composed  in  the  fofiowing 
manner: — "The  intestines  of  fish  are 
thrown  into  a  vessel,  salted,  laid  before 
the  sun,  frequently  turned ;  when  sufll- 
ciently  heated,  the  garum  is  drawn  from 
them."  This  was  highly  esteemed ;  yet 
it  will  at  once  be  perceived  that,  leaving 
out  the  seasoning,  it  is  no  other  than  our 
common  fish  oil,  of  a  most  rancid  odor. 
Other  sauces  were  made,  rendered  even 
more  pungent  by  a  sprinkling  of  asa- 
foBtida  (silphium),  the  odor  of  which  we 
have  no  t«rms  for.  It  is  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  the  Romans  should  have  been 
so  long  contented  with  combinations  of 
so  gross,  and,  to  us,  so  repulsive  a  nature, 
more  especially  as  tliey  had  so  intimate 
an  intercourse  with  the  more  refined 
Greeks.  During  the  early  period  of 
their  history,  they  sent  a  deputation  to 
Athens  to  request  a  copy  of  the  laws  of 
Solon,   besides   which,   many   of   the 
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Roman  youth  were  sent  tlicre  to  stndj 
belles-lettres  and  philosophy ;  it  is  hardly 
to  be  supposed  these  iudividoals,  ia 
search  of  knowledge,  would  return  with- 
out bringing  with  them  correct  notions 
of  the  fare  they  had  been  accustomed 
to,  with  the  manner  it  had  been  pre- 
pared. In  fact,  this  intercourse  did  at 
last  bring  forth  a  change ;  and  when,  by 
theu:  all-conquering  arms,  the  world  was 
at  their  feet,  and  riches  accumulated,  the 
Romans  became  refined  in  their  taste, 
and  the  luxury  of  the  table  kept  pace 
with  the  mighty  power  of  the  state. 
Then  the  universe  was  ransacked  for 
rarities,  and  the  ingenuity  of  men  was 
tasked  to  discover  new  modes  of  grati- 
fying the  new  and  vancd  tastes  that 
were  formed.  Poultry  and  truflfles  were 
brought  from  Africa,  rabbits  from  Spain, 
pheasants  from  Greece,  and  peacocks 
from  the  extreme  parts  of  Asia ;  exclu- 
sive of  this,  increased  attention  was 
given  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  as  well 
exotic  as  indigenous,  so  that  nothing  was 
left  undone  to  make  Rome  tlie  focus  of 
gastronomy,  as  she  was  the  mistress  of 
the  world.  Thus  she  remained  many 
centuries,  supreme  in  power,  the  centre 
of  art,  the  seat  of  literature,  the  home  of 
eloquence,  and  last,  though  by  no  means 
least,  the  abode  of  a  class  of  men  who,  by 
their  scientific  labors,  gave  dignity  to  a 
hitherto  neglected  department  of  domes- 
tic economy,  made  it  the  means  of  in- 
fusing a  kindly  spirit,  and  taught  man- 
kind the  salutary  precept  that  reconcili- 
ation is  often  produced,  benevolence 
awakened,  and  many  of  the  passions 
that  disturb  social  life  calmed  by  a 
copious  dinner,  scientifically  prepared. 

Time  rolled  on,  and  the  flame  of  the 
culinary  art  burned  Ions  and  bright  to 
cheer  tlie  world ;  but  the  kitchen  fire, 
like  man,  is  as  liable  to  trouble,  as  the 
sparks  to  fly  upwards.  Sad,  very  sad,  is 
the  thought  that,  just  &s  we  have  ac- 
quired a  pure  taste  of  earthly  pleasures, 
a  chilling  blast  of  adversity  comes  into 
the  midst  of  our  enjoyment,  withers  the 
sweet  flowers  we  have  tended  with  so 
much  care,  and  robs  us  of  our  delight. 
The  morning  dawn  may  display  its 
brightness,  filling  us  with  hope,  the  noon 
may  be  clothed  in  splendor,  but  the 
evening  be  shrouded  in  gloom ;  and  so  it 
was  with  ancient  Rome.  Her  night 
came;  her  glowing  hearths  (particularly 
the  kitchen  hearths)  became  solitary,  or 
were  guarded  by  new  and  uncouth  forms, 
who  knew  notliing  but  hunger :  her 
harvests  were  trodden  by  the  horses  of 
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the  stranger.  The  immigrants  scorned 
the  deUcacies  before  them,  the  art  by 
which  they  were  created,  and  the  hands 
that  had  labored  to  combine  them. 
Palaces  were  destroyed,  and  with  them 
the  cooks  who  had  made  them  joyous 
abodes.  By  the  irruption  of  the  barba- 
rians, the  internal  as  well  as  the  external 
glories  of  Rome  were  efOused,  and  this 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  darknesi^ 
that  rested  long  over  the  civilized 
world.  Everything  fell  before  Alaric 
and  his  rouffh  hordes ;  nothing  was  re- 
spected. Soups  and  science,  fish  and 
fine  arts,  bouim  and  belles-lettres,  pastry 
and  poetry,  all  shared  alike  in  one  com- 
mon fate,  were  involved  in  the  same  uni- 
versal ruin,  and  ages  elapsed  before  the 
light  of  knowledge  and  the  art  of  cook- 
ing were  restored,  to  brighten  the  mind 
with  one,  and  refine  the  appetite  of  man- 
kind witii  the  other.  The  conquerors 
were  for  a  time  constant  to  their  horse 
fiesh,  or  meat  of  domestic  animals, 
which  they  eat  raw;  but  climate  and  the 
example  of  the  vanquished  ere  long 
brought  about  a  change.  They  found  the 
delicately  prepared  meats  of  the  south 
more  pleasant  to  tlie  taste  than  their 
own  coarse  food,  and  by  mingling  in  the 
repasts  of  the  conquered,  they  became 
insensibly  tinctured  witn  civilization, 
and  learned,  at  last,  to  estimate  the  gen- 
tleness of  social  life.  A  general  improve- 
ment took  place  about  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  a  period  when  the  councils  of 
Ephcsus  and  Chalccdon  were  in  session, 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  certain  con- 
tested religious  dogmas.  As  these  coun- 
cils were  composed  of  from  six  to  eight 
himdred  pious  priests,  who  for  a  long 
time  were  engaged  in  most  solemn  dis- 
cussions, conducted  frequently  with  angry 
debates,  it  is  fair  to  believe  their  appe- 
tites were  rendered  keen  by  their  ardu- 
ous labors,  and,  judging  by  the  eflfects 
produced,  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  . 
satisfying  these  appetites,  which  they 
oertiJnly  did,  this  large  assembly  t)f  cul- 
tivated persons  afforded,  by  example, 
quite  as  much  aid  to  the  cause  of  good 
cookery  as  they  did  by  precept  to  the 
general  interest  of  the  church.  We 
mention  these  two  circumstances  toge- 
ther to  show  that  good  feeding  and 
orthodoxy  are  not  unfrequently  found 
hand  in  hand. 

Although  the  progress  of  amelioration 
was  occasionally  checked,  it  yet  gradu- 
ally gaihed  ground.  It  was  most  con- 
spicuous in  France,  where  it  to(A  a  stand 
under  the  enlightened  goyerameut  of 
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Oharlemagne,  and  continaed  to  adv-anoe 
daring  the  reigns  of  his  successors.  But 
a  most  notable  change  took  place  from 
the  moment  Chivalry  commenced  to 
bring  an  influence  on  social  manners. 
Then,  among  many  of  its  achievements 
was  that  of  the  introduction  of  females 
into  social  circles,  which  not  only  soft- 
ened the  harsh  features  in  the  character 
of  men,  but  tended  still  further  to  im- 
prove the  gastronomic  taste  of  the  age. 
Cookery  was  immensely  the  gal ner.  The 
£Eur  and  noble  dames,  who  embellished 
the  court,  or  smiled  on  suitors,  did  not 
disdain  to  cast  an  eye  on  the  kitchen, 
whence  now  issued  aliments  made  more 
alluring  by  varied  embellishments  be- 
stowed upon  them.  Pheasants  appeared 
on  table,  their  claws  gilt  with  gold,  and 
the  peacock  was  presented  with  its  gor- 
geous tail  expanded,  to  charm  the  eye, 
while  it  enticed  to  a  more  material  sense. 
Fair  hands,  hitherto  unused  to  toil,  now 
assisted  in  some  of  the  minor  details  of 
the  kitchen,  and  pastry  soon  occupied  a 
station  which  succeeding  ages  have  con- 
firmed. The  Venetians  furnished  the 
spices  of  the  East,  and  the  Arabians  the 
perfumed  liquids.  Meats  were  served  up 
in  fantastic  forms,  and  fish  was  some- 
times boiled  in  rose-water. 

Gookery,  like  some  of  the  best  quali- 
ties of  our  nature,  may  be  diverted  from 
its  true  purpose,  by  being  carried  to  ex- 
tremes. So  thouglit  some  legislators, 
who  attempted  to  apply  a  corrective,  by 
passing  sumptuary  laws.  These,  people 
laughed  at  and  evaded,  so  that  at  last 
they  became,  like  other  historical  monu- 
ments, thought  of,  but  neither  read  nor 
observed.  The  world  moved  on,  and 
every  one  lived  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  meat  in  the  pot  simmered — the  joint 
turned  with  the  spit — the  stew  frothed 
—the  fry  uttered  its  welcome  sound,  and 
the  gridiron  stood  a  fire  which  even  Tay- 
lor or  Scott  would  have  winced  at.  If 
historical  report  be  true,  excellent  fare 
was  always  to  be  found  within  the  ab- 
beys, convents,  monasteries,  and  like  es- 
tablishments, which,  being  well  endowed, 
governed  by  people  of  discernment,  and 
little  subjected  to  the  gaze  of  the  pro- 
fane, eiyoyed  culinary  prerogatives  de- 
nied to  worldly  communities. 

Having  brought  our  hatterie  de  eumns 
thus  far  into  good  company,  a  place  is 
now  open  to  present  cookery  in  another 
and  highly  important  point  of  view.  It 
is  astonishing  to  perceive  the  aid  chro- 
nology has  received  from  cookery,  and 
how  well  it  traces  the  progress  of  civili- 


zation. Tlie  early  stage  of  manhood  is 
marked  by  men  cutting  slices  from  the 
living  animal  and  eating  them  raw ;  the 
second  period  is  when  the  meat  is  broiled 
or  stewed ;  the  third,  when  the  mind  be- 
comes enlarged,  and  human  skill  is  exer- 
cised in  forming  combinations  to  foster 
the  desire  cf  all  created  beings  to  reach 
a  point  beyond  the  one  on  which  they 
rest.  Here  is  civilization.  Here  is  the 
world's  progress  clearly  defined  by  Cook- 
ery, which  thus  has  a  merit  unnoticed 
even  by  its  most  zealous  partisans. 

The  present  offers  a  fit  occasion  to  bold 
a  little  t6te-i-t^te  with  our  readers,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  we  consid- 
er our  duty,  and  what  they  may  reason- 
ably expect  from  us.  We  do  not  profess 
to  be  historians  or  biographers — to  give 
tlie  life  and  ad  ventures  that  have  pas?<ed 
in  various  kitchens — furnish  a  date  fur 
each  event,  or  follow  a  chain  of  yean 
link  by  link.  This  would  check  the  easy 
freedom  we  like  to  take  ti>  ourselves, 
and  greatly  weary  those  who  are  kind 
enongh  to  listen.  Nevertheless,  we  shall 
observe  a  certain  degree  of  order,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  what  we  have  to  say 
somewhat  the  air  of  an  historical  treat- 
ise. We  shdl  be  diligent  in  research, 
faitliful  in  relatioh,  and  draw  our  facts 
from  every  accessible  source.  It  is  the 
habit  (some  call  it  the  mission)  of  these 
United  States,  our  beloved  country,  to 
wander  far  and  take  whatever  they  can 
lay  their  hands  on ;  it  is  equally  the  ele- 
vated mission  of  the  culinary  art  to  pro- 
mote civilization  and  refinement,  by 
bringing  from  far  the  effect  of  skill  and 
experience  home  to  the  bosoms  and 
stomachs  of  those  on  whom  the  light  of 
science  has  not  yet  shone.  As  we  ad- 
vance in  our  narrative,  we  find  cookery 
and  refinement  of  manners  keep  ct»m- 
pany.  Germany  was  slow  in  its  progress, 
and  it  was  only  till  the  armies  of  France 
carried  with  them  victory  and  cookery, 
that  gastronomic  taste  was  infused  into 
the  nation.  Still  it  was  long  obstinately 
bent  on  plain  roast  and  boiled,  and  even 
to  this  day  simplicity  and  solidity  are  the 
characteristic  traits  of  this  people.  Hol- 
land would  not  raise  its  head  above  its 
marshes.  Caviar,  sourcrout,  and  gin, 
were  the  favorite  diet;  and  although 
within  almost  speaking  distance  of  the 
fountain  of  gooa  taste,  resisted  its  culi- 
nary blandishments  with  the  same  vigor 
it  withstood  its  armies.  Her  manners 
were  in  harmony  with  her  diet.  Eng- 
land, the  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  the 
champion  of  free  government  and  ardent 
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promoter  of  civilizatioiLt  oonld  not  be 
allared  to  the  refinements  in  cookery, 
vrhioh  the  age  was  Btriving  to  bring 
forth.  The  food  of  the  highest  of  the 
Plajitagenets  was  more  coarse  and  ill- 
dressed  than  wliat  la  now  given  to  negro 
slaves,  nor  when  their  power  fell  to 
the  hoQse  of  Tndor,  was  improvement 
visible.  Henry  VIII.  was  a  rq^nlar 
beef-eater — his  snccessor,  Qaeen  Eliza- 
beth, was  not  more  delicate,  while  her 
maids  of  honor  breakfasted  on  stock-fish 
and  beer.  What  could  be  expected  from 
a  peo[)le  with  snch  antecedents?  One 
whose  digestive  powers  had  never  been 
brought  nnder  a  systematic  course  of  ed- 
ucation. To  these  habits  they  steadily 
clung  many  years.  About  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century  a  partial 
improvement  was  made.  Charles  II., 
who  had  passed  much  of  his  life  abroad, 
although  not  always  able  to  buy  a  dinner 
for  himself,  saw  enough  to  teach  him  to 
appreciate  a  good  one.  The  return  Of 
this  king  gave  an  impulse  to  the  genius 
of  cookery,  and  taught  the  nation — what 
they  did  not  know  before — that  man  is 
not  made  merely  to  digest.  Still  John 
Bull  was  rugged,  which  made  an  ambas- 
sador of  Louis  XIV  .'s,  of  France,  com- 
plain that  he  was  sent  among  barbarians 
who  had  a  dozen  religions  and  only  one 
sauce — ^melted  butter.  This  very  tardy 
progress  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  a  few 
signs  of  refinement  of  manners,  if  not 
of  cookery,  were  visible  as  eai*ly  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  This, 
it  must  be  noted,  was  observable  only 
in  convents,  whore,  as  may  be  supposed, 
more  attention  was  bestowed  upon  this 
point  tlian  in  the  open  world,  where 
moved  the  rough  barons  who  governed 
it.  The  following  is  a  description  of  a 
female  at  her  meat,  as  given  by  Chan- 
cer:— 

THE  NUN. 

"  At  mete  was  she  weU  yUught  with  aUe— 
She  lette  no  morsel  from  hire  llppes  fUIe, 
Ne  wette  hire  fingers  in  hire  sauce  depe, 
Wei  coude  she  carie  a  morsel  and  well  cepc, 
Thatte  no  droppe  ne  felle  upon  hire  brest, 
In  curtesie  was  sette  fbl  moche  hire  lest. 
Here  over  lippe  wiped  she  so  clene, 
That  in  hire  cuppe  was  no  farthing  sene 
Of  grese.  when  she  drunken  had  hire  draught 
Full  semfely  after  hire  mete  she  raught.** 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  period  when 
art,  science,  and  cookery  attained  to  dis- 
tinction by  their  intrinsic  merits.  The 
impulsion  was  first  visible  in  France  the 
early  part  of  the  Seventeenth  Century, 
dnring  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.    To 


France  belong  the  honor  of  being  the 
guiding  star  m  an  untrodden  path,  of 
being  the  great  patron  of  the  aspiring 
genius  of  cookery,  and  bringing  home  to 
the  bosoms  of  men  the  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  cultivatiun  of  the  cnli- 
nary  art.  This  elevated  position  she 
still  retains  by  common  consent,  reflect- 
ing persons  perceiving  her  singular  apti- 
tude for  the  higher  branches  of  the  art, 
and  that  she  possesses  a  clear  perception 
of  the  wants  and  wiahea  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  At  this  time 
coffee  was  introduced;  it  was  brought 
into  Europe  by  the  Dutch;  sugar  ap- 
peared in  larger  quantity  than  formerly. 
It  is  doubted  among  economists  whether 
the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  sugar 
as  we  nse  it,  it  being  a  work  of  ar| ;  but 
it  was  early  found  by  the  moderns  to  be 
an  essential  ingredient  in  many  prepara- 
tions for  eating  and  drinking,  Brandy 
was  known  some  time  before,  but  not 
till  now  was  its  nse  extended;  and  to- 
bacco, hitherto  confined  to  a  few,  was 
now  brought  forward  to  complete  the 
list  of  stimulants.  Whether  the  world 
is  benefited  by  these  two  last  discover- 
ies is  very  doubtful.  Happily,  refine- 
ment kept  pace  with  gastronomy.  The 
physical  strength  of  Louis  XIV.  declin- 
ing as  he  advanced  in  years,  various 
restoratives  were  invented  which  still 
hold  place  among  the  liqueurs  of  the 
day.  The  spirit  of  good  cheer,  with  its 
improvements,  was  not  however  con- 
fined to  France.  Queen  Ann  of  Fngland 
had  the  reputation  of  being  fond  of  good 
living.  It  was  said  she  had  freqnent 
conferences  with  her  cook,  and  the 
^^  Tracts  for  the  Times  ^'  make  mention 
of  several  dishes  prepared  after  ^^  Queen 
Ann^s  fashion." 

Notwithstanding  the  unfortunate  clos- 
ing scenes  of  the  life  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
culinary  art  and  the  public  taste  did  not 
decline.  But  it  was  reserved  for  the 
commencement  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury to  cheer  the  continent  of  Europe, 
after  a  long  war,  by  presenting  to  the 
world  the  enlivening  display  of  tne  dinde 
aux  truffea  (turkey  stuffed  with  truffles). 
This  was  an  achievement  of  the  Regent 
Orleans  for  which  his  memory  is  still 
cherished,  and  hid  moral  irregnlarities 
forgotten.  Other  discoveries  were  made, 
great  amelioration  was  introduced  into 
the  arrangements  of  the  dinner  table,  a 
spirit  of  conviviality  was  fostered,  the 
dinner  hours  were  changed,  so  that  more 
time  might  be  given  for  social  inter- 
course ;  at  the  same  time,  domestic  affidrs 
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and  political  discossioos  were  found  to 
be  better  understood  and  arranged  when 
the  parties  were  under  the  influence  of 
a  good  dinner  or  a  dejeun  er  d  lafourchette. 
Even  the  Revolution,  with  all  its  horrors, 
did  not  sensibly  check  the  disposition  to 
convivial  reunions,  and  many  who,  in 
the  rooming  had  denouDced  a  political 
opponent  in  the  Assembly,  sat  down 
without  thoaght,  while  cutting  his  meat, 
that  the  slrarp  axe  of  the  guillotine  was 
in  readiness  to  take  away  his  appetite 
and  head  together. 

Having  brouglit  our  notice  down  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  chiefly  con- 
flned,  it  is  true,  to  the  state  of  the  culi- 
nary art,  with  its  inflaenoe  in  Europe,  it 
seems  proper  to  consider  what  proffress 
we  of  this  Great  Republic  have  made  in 
this  notable  element  of  civilization.  It 
is  humiliating  to  be  forced  to  admit  that, 
notwithstanding  our  numerous  advan- 
tages, we  are  in  this  respect  behind 
many  of  the  minor  cities  of  Europe.^ 
Nature  has  been  most  bountifnl,  but  art 
is  deficient  to  render  her  gifts  enticing. 
This  backwardness  to  adopt  new  modes 
may  have  been  caused  by  too  close  an 
observance  of  the  wise  axiom  in  our  De- 
claration of  Independence  which  says, 
"  Prudence  will  dictate  that  governments 
{mode8  ofcoohing)  long  established  should 
not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient 
(Vinses ;  and,  accordingly,  all  experience 
liath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  dis- 
posed to  snfler  while  evils  {Jtad  modes) 
arc  sufferable,  than  to  right  themselves 
by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they 
are  accustomed."  The  words  within 
lirackets  will  show  how  the  axiom  is  to 
be  applied  to  our  subject.  In  wliatso- 
ever  manner  the  patriots  of  our  Revolu- 
tion argued,  it  is  still  matter  of  surprise 
tliat  we  did  not  begin  to  feel  a  desire 
Hot  improvement  while  an  intimate  inter- 
oonrse  was  maintained  with  the  French, 
when  they  came  to  our  aid.  Lafayette 
fiame  from  a  luxurious  court,  and  no  doubt 
was  able  to  give  usetiil  hints ;  then  came 
D'Entaing,  with  an  ambassador,  both 
men  of  rank,  who,  to  their  civil  and  mi- 
litary abilities,  must  liave  added  taste 
and  judgment  in  culinary  art  sufficient 
to  ofter  many  sound  precepts.  Yet  their 
example  or  advice,  pi»suming  they  gave 
botii,  had  no  effect ;  in  proof  of  which, 
wc  need  only  refer  to  a  dinner  given  by 
Washington  at  West  Point,  a  few  months 
after  their  arrival,  to  a  few  of  his  friends. 
This  consisted  of  boiled  pork,  roast  beef, 
beans,  greens,  and  apple  pies,  all  put  on 
to  the  table  pell  mell,  and  eaten  off  of 


plates  once  tin,  but  then  iron  ;  this,  too, 
in  the  midst  of  a  country  rich  in  the 
products  of  forest,  field,  and  flood.  If 
the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  tered 
no  better  than  this,  is  it  to  be  sapposed 
those  of  inferior  rank  fared  even  so  wdl, 
and  how  must  it  have  been  with  the 
public  in  general  f  Oount  de  Grasse  and 
the  polished  Rochambeau  came  a  little 
later  with  troops,  yet  no  improvement 
appeared.  Far  be  it  from  our  intention 
to  disparage  the  character  of  the  ever  to 
be  praised  natives,  the  sons  of  liberty. 
They  were  a  noble  race,  and  the  food 
they  lived  upon  was  no  doubt  well 
adapted  to  give  them  energy,  mental  and 
physical,  to  withstafid  the  assaults  of 
their  enemies.  Their  fare,  though 
neither  delicate  nor  well  served,  waa 
nourishing,  and  this  was  all  the  times 
required.    Yet,  admitting  that  this  re- 

East  might,  for  the  most  part,  be  a 
ealthy  diet,  we  must  demur  to  the 
vegetable  portion  of  it.  Another  cause 
of  the  backwardness  of  our  people  to 
fraternize  in  a  gastronomic  way  with  the 
auxiliaries,  was  a  lurking  disUke  to  the 
French  as  a  nation.  The  Americans,  ea 
colonists,  had  been  much  annoyed  by 
them,  and  this  they  remembered;  to 
this  was  added  a  portion  of  the  mother^s 
hatred  which  the  children  had  inherited. 
Tills  ill  feeling  was  openly  manifested  in 
the  intercourse  between  the  American 
and  French  officers  in  Rhode  Island, 
which,  but  for  the  efforts  of  Washings 
ton,  and  the  conciliatory  disposition  of 
I^fayette,  might  have  produced  unfor- 
tunate consequences.  The  Americans 
were  willing  the  French  should  fifht  for 
them,  but  would  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  eat  with  them.  During  the  whole 
course  of  our  struggle,  fish  was  seen  only 
in  its  most  simple  form ;  en  matelate  it 
was  unknown,  of  course  its  virtues  un- 
prized. How  we  were  able  to  continue 
on  such  friendly  terms  with  the  French 
during  their  stay  of  two  years  and  a  half, 
without  imbibing  any  of  tlieir  refinement, 
can  be  explained  only  by  the  extreme 
necessity  we  were  under  for  their  mili- 
tary aid,  not  for  their  culinary  know- 
ledge. That  they  rendered  us  good  ser- 
vice during  the  contest  is  beyond  dispute; 
whether  we  profited  by  their  taste  and 
skill  in  cookery,  it  must  be  confessed,  is 
very  doubtfuL  It  may  not  be  difl^cult 
to  account  for  the  pertinacity  with  which 
our  predecessors  adhered  to  their  accus- 
tomed fare,  when  we  take  mto  view  the 
force  of  education,  dimate,  and  oconpa-* 
tion ;  beyond  this,  there  is  another  ele- 
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ment  which  has  a  material  influence  on 
our  character,  this  is  not  merely  the  food, 
bnt  chiefly  the  manner  it  is  prepared. 
Ilerein  we  &il,  and  herein  we  are  sub- 
jected to  the  reproof  of  foreigners. 
Prench  food  is  light— the  French  are  a 
sprightly  people.  English  food  is  heavy, 
and  the  English  are  solid  and  serious, 
while  the  Americans  are  so  little  guided 
by  scientific  rules  in  their  cookery  as  to 
give  Europeans  occasion  to  accuse  them 
of  being  wanting  in  national  character. 
It  is  not  intended  to  be  understood  that 
we  entirely  neglected  the  bright  ex- 
ainples  set  beft>re  us,  but  rather  that  we 
were  too  much  wedded  to  established 
habits,  and  admitted  change  with  reluc- 
tance. Still,  changes  did  take  place,  as 
will  liereafter  appear. 

We  got  so  well  out  of  the  war,  the 
spirits  of  the  people  were  raised,  and  the 
dinner  table  felt  the  inflaence.  As  soon 
as  peace  was  proclaimed,  currant  jelly 
was  served  with  venison;  this  was  an 
improvement  introduced  by  Governor 
Hancock,  who,  to  his  many  patriotic 
qualities,  added  that  of  being  an  excellent 
caterer;  fish  was  occasionally  dressed 
with  port  wine ;  sauces  received  atten- 
tion, though  much  was  left  unfinished ; 
and  among  the  higher  circles  sugar  was 
used  in  the  making  of  pumpkin  pies  in- 
stead of  molasses,  as  heretofore.  This  was 
doing  well  for  a  beginning;  even  Lord 
Bacon  would  have  noticed  ^^  the  advance- 
ment of  learning;"  yet  a  still  more  favor- 
able symptom  appeared,  and  this  was  a 
desire  to  do  even  better.  People  were 
uneasy ;  local  politics  were  in  confusion, 
which  tended  to  make  matters  worse; 
besides  which,  the  confederacy  was  found 
insufficient  to  keep  the  nation  together 
in  harmony.  Daring  this  anxious  state, 
in  happy  hour,  mock  turtle  soup  was 
invented  and  immediately  our  present 
excellent  Constitution  was  framed.  Be- 
ing young  as  a  people,  just  out  of  lead- 
ing strings,  unaccustomed  to  entire  self- 
government,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
close  attention  could  be  paid  to  culinary 
art.  We  had  jast  built  our  house,  we 
had  now  to  see  bow  its  interior  economy 
should  bo  ordered ;  and  as  to  food,  each 
one  got  according  to  his  means.  Pew 
could  stop  to  think  how  it  should  be 
dressed ;  still,  a  few  did  think,  and  well 
for  us  there  were  such  persons ;  the  oon- 
seouence  was,  that  improvement  slowly 
ana  quietly  crept  on.  In  the  course  of 
this  progress,  pea  soup,  which  had 
hitherto  been  presented  with  the  pea 
partially  boiled  lying  at  the  bottom,  with 


the  hull  floating  on  top,  was  now  strain- 
ed, by  which  process  the  teeth  were  not 
dogged,  and  more  could  be  eaten  without ' 
jarring  the  palate.  Chowder,  a  national 
dish  peculiar  to  the  Eastern  States,  was 
first  produced  by  tlie  inventive  genius  of 
our  venerable  and  pious  ancestors  at 
Plymouth.  Our  reverence  for  them 
created  a  fondness  for  this  dish,  and  we 
still  cherish  it  for  that  and  its. intrinsic 
merit.  The  refinements  introduced  into 
its  composition,  while  they  have  added 
to  our  enjoyment,  have  not  entirely 
effaced  its  simplicity,  or  diminished  our 
gratitude.  The  French  matelote  is  an 
imitation,  but  is  so  much  tinctured  with 
monarchical  ornament  as  to  be  far  re- 
moved from  the  simplicity  of  tlie  original. 
While  on  the  subject  of  fish,  it  is  not 
amiss  to  remark  on  the  astonishing  va- 
rieties that  inhabit  the  waters,  u  we 
m<iy  beheve  Hindoo  philosophy,  the 
ocean  is  the  source  from  which  sprang 
all  living  beings ;  that  the  human  species 
were  brought  forth  in  the  waters,  and 
that  it  is  by  change  of  air  and  habit 
alone  men  were  brought  to  rest  in  a  ter- 
restrial element.  However  this  may  be, 
we  certainly  feel  no  reluctance  to  feed- 
ing on  our  cousins  of  the  deep,  and  al- 
though their  flesh  is  less  nourishing  than 
that  of  animals,  it  offers  a  pleasing  vai'iety  ^ 
in  our  gastronomic  festivals.  Anchovy 
satice  and  lobster  salad  were  now  pre- 
sented. The  last  is  an  agreeable  hon- 
d'cRUvre^  combining  a  marine  aliment 
with  a  vegetable  substance,  offering  a 
pleasant  zest  to  a  light  nourishment. 
This  may  be  said  of  sandwiches,  a  deli- 
cacy devised  for  the  special  benefit  of 
ladies  of  feeble  health  and  small  appetite. 
Puddings,  of  which  all  were  fond,  are  of 
doubtful  character;  they  may  be  light 
and  nutritive,  or  heavy  and  indigestible. 
They  are  of  English  origin  entirely,  were 
brought  over  in  tlie  Mayfiower,  and  con- 
stitute an  important  item  in  the  list  of 
our  eatables.  Sober  mindediuen,  accus- 
tomed to  refiect  before  they  act,  ponder 
before  they  partake  of  them,  and  it  is 
only  the  young  and  vigorous  who  can 
take  them  without  discrimination.  Pork, 
in  a  few  forms,  is  with  many  a  favorite 
dish.  Our  forefathers,  as  soon  as  they 
oould  r^e  animals  at  Plymouth,  made 
it  an  essential  artide  of  food.  In  their 
forlorn  condition  they  were  glad  to  feed 
on  a  substance  so  easily  procured ;  be- 
sides which,  their  relish  for  it  was 
hdghtened  by  knowing  that  it  was  held 
in  abhorrence  by  unbelieving  Jews,  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  which  made 
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them  avoid  celebrating  Christmas,  be- 
cause it  was  a  religious  festival  of  Oatho- 
lics.  About  fifty  years  ago,  some  of  our 
exquisites  boiled  ham  in  Madeira  wine. 
This  was  an  expensive  luxury  which  met 
with  little  encouragement.  It  took  its 
rise  from  an  incident  that  occurred  in 
Prussia.  Frederick  the  Great  once  con- 
descended to  partake  of  a  festival  pre- 
pared for  him  by  one  of  his  courtiers, 
and  among  many  dishes  of  exquisite 
'flavor,  he  was  particularly  struck  by 
that  of  a  hain.  He  partook  of  it  copi- 
ously, accompanying  each  mouthful  with 
great  praise,  not  only  of  the  meat,  but 
of  the  cook  Whorhad  prepared  it.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  his  majesty  di- 
rected a  ham  to  be  cooked  that  should 
have  the  same  flavor  as  the  one  he  had 
so  much  enjoyed.  On  being  told  how  it 
had  been  boiled,  he  expressed  astonish- 
ment at  the  novel  method ;  yet,  not  to 
lose  the  pleasure  he  promised  himself, 
ordered  the  cook  to  apply  to  the  courtier 
for  the  requisite  quantity  of  wine.  The 
king  being  an  absolute  monarch,  the 
liquor  and  lives  of  his  subjects  were  at 
his  disposal;  and  being  of  a  despotic 
temper,  'no  one  thought  of  disobedience ; 
the  wine  was  furnished,  but  to  check 
future  like  requisitions,  the  practice  of 
^boiling  ham  in  wine  was  discontinued, 
and  it  is  believed  has  not  been  renewed. 
The  aliment  under  immediate  notice 
shadows  forth  a  topic  which  we  would 
willingly  pass  over,  but  in  our  quality  of 
faithful  annotators  we  may  not  shrink 
from  the  duty  this  title  imposes. 

Sausages  are  a  delicate  question.  We 
took  occasion  to  mention  them  when 
treating  on  Grecian  art,  from  which  they 
date  their  birth.  "  Westward  the  course 
of  empire  takes  its  way,"  and  so  it  was 
with  sausages.  They  pa^^sed  from 
Greece  to  Rome,  and  rested  long  in 
various  parts  of  Italy.  Bologna,  where 
the  famous  painters  Caracci.  Guido,  and 
Domenichino  founded  a  school  of  painting 
enriched  by  their  works — a  city  tiiat 
gave  severd  popes  to  the  church — was 
also  the  centre  of  art,  science,  and  sau- 
sages, a  distinction  it  still  retains. 
Thence  they  (the  sausages)  pas^sed  to 
Lyons,  in  France,  where,  with  occasion- 
dly  an  exception,  they  form  an  agreeable 
condiment;  they  then  traversed  the 
ocean  to  our  western  hemisphere,  and  it 
is  painful  to  add  they  suffered  by  the 
voyage,  being  now  greatly  deficient  in 
delicacy.  Our  sausages  are  made  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  of  pork,  are  indilFer- 
ently  seasoned,  without  care  to  reject 


gristle  or  tough  morsels,  besides  being 
wanting  in  that  fine  flavor  which  gives 
80  much  reputation  to  those  of  the 
eastern  world.  Another  cause  operates 
powerfully  to  lessen  the  merit  of  our 
American  sausage.  Sinister  remarks 
are  thrown  out  on  the  ingredients  oi 
which  it  is  composed,  and  when  spoken 
of,  or  brought  on  table,  allusions  are 
whispered  to  its  supposed  illegitimate 
parentage. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  various  substances  that  constitute 
our  f(K>d ;  we  have  them  in  profusion ; 
our  defect  lies  in  the  want  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  their  preparation — the 
proper  method  of  displaying  them  on  a 
table,  so  as  to  produce  a  good  effect,  and 
skill  in  adding  side  dishes  {har$ 
tVamre9\  to  give  fulness  to  the  group. 
Mistakes  are  made  in  placing  the  courses; 
a  T6ti  sometimes  comes  in  before  an 
entree  ;  and  what  ought  to  be  a  side  dish 
is  often  made  to  figure  out  of  its  proper 
place.  In  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated  these 
are  slight  defects,  which  time  may  re- 
move, and  they  are  not  mentioned  to 
depreciate  the  fare  that  -is  presente<l. 
But  it  should  be  known,  for  tlie  benefit 
of  our  successors,  that  a  well-ordered 
table  affords  refreshment  to  the  mind 
while  it  presents  nourishment  to  the 
body.  If,  as  some  people  assert,  the  seat 
of  the  soul  is  in  the  stomach,  how  import- 
ant it  is  that  the  etherial  part  should  be 
properly  cherished.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  kind  of  food  one  eats,  or  the  more 
or  less  skill  with  which  it  is  prepared, 
that  is  the  essential  point;  there  is  an- 
other consideration  comes  in  w(»rthy  of 
equal  notice,  this  is  the  manner  the  food 
should  be  eaten.  There  are  five  kinds 
of  eaters.  1.  There  is  your  dull  man, 
who  seems  to  eat  merely  from  habit, 
mainly  because  his  parents  did  so  before 
him,  and  he  expects  his  children  will 
follow  his  example.  2d.  Your  impatient, 
fidgety  being,  who  is  all  activity,  and 
who  falls  to  at  once  on  the  dish  tliat 
happens  to  be  before  him.  8d.  Your 
careless  eater,  without  education,  who 
considers  so  much  time  as  lost  that  is 
passed  at  the  table,  puts  all  dishes  on  the 
same  level,  and  hardly  knows  the  differ- 
ence between  the  breast  and  the  drum- 
stick. 4th.  Next  comes  your  ravenous 
animal,  who  thinks  only  of  quantity, 
takes  everything  that  comes  in  his  way, 
as  if  anxious  to  show  the  capacity  of  his 
stomach.  5th.  Lastly,  come  the  profes- 
sors, men  of  tnste,  who  cast  a  practised 
eye  over  the  table  before  they  eat,  use 
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judgment  in  the  choice  of  such  dishes  as 
suit  their  habits,  and  eat  sparingly  of 
each,  that  their  palate  may  be  gently  ex- 
cited by  variety.  These  are  the  gaests 
who  are  the  best  dinner-table  talkers. 
And  here  we  take  the  liberty  of  present- 
ing a  precept  given  by  an  ancient  philo- 
sopher^ whose  name  we  do  not  remem- 
ber, neither  is  it  of  consequence,  that  the 
mouth  is  the  vestibule  of  the  soul,  the 
gate  of  discourse,  the  portico  of  thought ; 
of  course  nothing  unclean  (of  course  un- 
palatable) should  go  in  or  come  out. 
To  this  we  beg  leave  to  add  that  nothing 
unclean  should  be  about  the  mouth,  that 
is,  if  napkins*are  to  be  had. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  remarks  to  a 
close,  and  some  of  our  friends  may  think 
we  have  already  said  too  much.  But, 
exclusive  of  the  interest  we  take  in  what 
we  consider  an  essential  matter,  and 
even  at  the  risk  of  wearying  those 
whose  friendship  we  value,  we  shall 
throw  out  a  few  hints  on  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  most  classical  mode  of 
forming  an  agreeable  dinner  party.  It 
should  consist  of  eight  or  nine — more 
would  require  a  parade  which  would  bo 
tiresome;  in  this  number  ladies  must 
certainly  be  included.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  seat  the  guests  that  are  conge- 
nial to  each  other.  It  is  not  advisable 
to  talk  much  when  one  begins  to  eat. 
Each  person  is  placed  at  table  to  per- 
form a  service,  and  the  first  course  has 
the  effect  to  give  an  idea  of  the  work  lo 
come ;  then  the  guest  has  time  for  reflec- 
tion, his  mind  becomes  composed,  after 
which  he  may  gradually  unfold  it.  If 
the  party  be  large,  conversation  can  bo 
held  only  with  the  person  nearby;  if 
small,  it  may  be  made  general.  Don't 
touch  champagne  until  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  course,  if  you  do  y^u 
will  be  gay  at  the  wrong  time.  Above 
all,  violent  emotions  should  bo  avoided 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  repast ;  as  this 
proceeds,  hilarity  will  naturally  follow ; 
the  soul  as  well  as  body  will  exhibit  the 
effect  by  fresh  color  to  the  countenance, 
brightness  to  the  eyes,  and  lively  sallies, 
while  a  gentle  warmth  will  pervade  the 
whole  system.  The  conversation  should 
be  on  the  common  topics  of  the  day, 
music,  poetry,  the  opera,  painting,  men, 
women,  and  books,  on  politics  very  little. 
The  greatest  care  should  be  taken  to 
prevent  argumentation.  If  a  euest  feels 
inclined  to  commit  this  misdemeanor, 


the  host  may  feel  justified  in  recommend- 
ing another  glass  of  brown  stout,  with 
another  piece  of  cheese.  The  party 
should  leave  the  table  all  together,  and 
take  coffee  in  the  drawing-room ;  when 
there,  individuals  may,  if  they  wish,  take 
each  other  aside  to  converse  on  any  spe- 
cial topic ;  there  will  always  be  a  few 
left  to  chat  with  ladies,  who  wish  to 
talk  instead  of  reposing.  All  this  dis- 
plays, as  we  believe,  the  happy  moral 
and  physically  favorable  effect  of  a  good 
dinner,* with  achpice  selection  of  guests. 
The  general  course  of  these  our  re- 
marks leads^us  to  the  thought  that  an 
essential  part  of  education  is  neglected 
in  this  city.  We  have  schools  where 
book-learning  is  poured  into  the  heads 
of  scholai*s  m  streams;  we  abound  in 
lecturers,  who  treat  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects ;  and  we  have  societies  for  the  en- 
couragement of  religion  and  morals, 
besides  associations  and  laws  to  teach 
people  what  they  shall  drink  and  how 
much  they  shall  drink.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  in  the  great  desire  to  ameliorato 
the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  our 
people,  no  society  has  been  formed  to 
regulate  their  eating?  Few  things  are 
more  needed.  Almost  all  men  eat  more 
than  they  ought ;  and  this  is  done  in  a 
hasty  manner.  In  the  midst  of  com- 
mercial anxiety,  literary  irritation,  or 
moral  vexation,  a  man  will  sit  down  and 
eat  ravenously,  his  plate  filled  with  every 
variety  that  the  table  affords,  all  put  to- 
gether. The  next  day  he  feels  uneasy, 
and  wonders  what  is  the  matter. 
In  a  month  or  two  our  gormandizer 
finds  he  has  the  dyspepsia,  which  lingers 
about  him  for  years,  and  affects  his  mind. 
All  things  are  bright  when  you  have 
eaten '  enough — they  are  gloomy  when 
you  have  eaten  too  much.  Now,  we 
cannot  but  believe  a  remedy  might  be 
applied  that  would  relieve  the  mind  and 
save  the  lives  of  many  of  our  suffering 
brethren.  We  abound  in  pure  philan- 
thropists :  let  them  lose  no  time  in  unit- 
ing for  the  purpose.  If  what  we  have 
written  shall  have  the  effect  to  awaken 
them  to  the  performance  of  this  act  of 
humanity,  we  shall  hail  the  bright  day, 
amply  recompensed  for  our  labors  by 
seeing  our  disinterested  efforts  made  the 
means  of  teaching  the  ignorant,  enlight- 
ening the  partially  instructed,  and  in- 
creasing the  ci\joyment  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  community. 
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nor   CALL  AT  TBS  MAVL  OF  BXLKXU's;    AHA  ARn^ 

WAADB  wwmr  raa  aatr-ow-irim  deau  . 

THE  Ranger  now  stood  over  the  Sul- 
way  Frith  for  the  Scottish  sliore,  and  at 
noon  on  the  same  day,  Paul,  with  twelve 
men,  including  two  ofScers  and  Israel, 
landed  on  St.  Mary^s  Isle,  one  of  the 
seats  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk. 

In  three  consecutive  days  this  element- 
al warrior  either  entered  the  harbors,  or 
landed  on  the  shores  of  each  of  the 
Three  Eangdoms. 

The  morning  was  fair  and  clear.  St 
Mary^s  Isle  lay  shimmering  in  the  sun. 
The  light  crust  of  snow  had  melted,  re- 
vealing tlie  tender  grass  and  sweet  buds 
of  spring  mantling  the  sides  of  the  dif^. 

At  once,  upon  advancing  with  his  party 
towards  the  house,  Paul  augured  ill  for 
his  project  from  the  loneliness  of  the 

rt.  No  being  was  seen.  But  cocking 
bonnet  at  a  Jaunty  angle,  he  conti- 
nued his  way.  Stationing  the  men  si- 
lently round  about  the  house,  followed 
by  Israel,  he  announced  his  presence  at 
the  porch. 

A  grey-headed  domestic  at  length  re- 
sponded. 

"  Is  the  earl  within  ?" 

"  He  is  in  Edinburgh,  sir." 

**  Ah — sure? — ^Is  your  lady  within  ?'' 

"Yes,  sir — who  shall  I  say  it  is?" 

**A  gentleman  who  calls  to  pay  his 
respects.    Here,  take  my  card." 

And  he  handed  the  man  his  name,  as 
a  private  gentleman,  superbly  engraved 
at  Paris,  on  gilded  paper. 

Israel  tarried  in  the  hall  while  the  old 
servant  led  Paul  into  a  parlor. 

Presently  the  lady  appeared. 

"Charming  Madame,  I  wish  yon  a 
v.ery  good  morning." 

"  Who  may  it  be,  sir,  that  I  have  the 
hapniness  to  see?"  said  the  lady,  censor- 
iously drawing  herself  up  at  the  too 
frank  gallantry  of  the  stranger. 

"  Madame,  I  sent  you  my  card." 

"Which  leaves  me  equally  ignorant, 
sir,"  said  the  lady  coldly,  twirling  the 
gilded  pasteboard. 

"  A  courier  dispatched  to  Whitehaven, 
charming  Madame,  might  bring  you  more 
particular  tidings  as  to  who  has  the  ho- 
nor of  being  your  visitor." 
^  Kot  comprehending  what  this  meant, 


and  deeply  displeased,  if  not  vaguely 
alarmed  at  the  characteristic  manner  of 
Paul,  the  lady,  not  entirely  nnembarraa- 
sed,  replie<l,  that  if  the  gentleman  came 
to  view  the  isle,  he  was  at  liberty  so  to 
do.  She  would  retire,  and  send  him  a 
guide. 

"  Countess  of  Selkirk,"  said  Paul,  ad- 
vancing a  step,  "  I  call  to  see  the  earl. 
On  business  of  urgent  importance,  I  call." 

"  Tiie  earl  is  in  Edinbuigh,"  uneasily 
responded  the  lady,  again  about  to 
retire. 

"  Do  you  give  me  your  honor  as  a  lady 
that  it  is  as  you  say  ?" 

The  lady  looked  at  him  in  dubious 
resentment. 

"  Pardon,  Madame ;  I  would  not  light- 
ly impugn  a  lady^s  lightest  word ;  but  I 
sunnised  that,  possibly,  you  might  sus- 
pect the  object  of  my  call ;  in  which  case, 
it  would  be  the  most  excusable  thmg  in 
the  world  for  you  to  seek  to  shelter  from 
my  knowledge  the  presence  of  the  earl 
on  tlie  isle." 

"I  do  not  dream  what  you  mean  by 
all  this,"  said  the  lady  with  decided 
alarm,  yet  even  in  her  panic  courageous- 
ly- maintaining  her  dignity,  as  she  retired, 
rather  than  retreated,  nearer  the  door. 

"  Madame,"  said  Paul,  hereupon  wav- 
ing his  hand  imploringly,  and  tlien  ten- 
derly playing  with  his  bonnet  witli  the 
golden  baud,  while  an  expression  poetic- 
ally sad  and  sentimental  stole  over  his 
tawny  face ;  "  it  cannot  be  too  poignant- 
ly lamented,  that  in  the  profession  of 
arms,  the  officer  of  fine  feelings  and 
genuine  sensibility  should  be  sometimes 
ndbessitated  to  public  actions  which  his 
own  private  heart  cannot  approve.  This 
hard  case  is  mine.  Tlie  earl,  Madame, 
yon  say  is  absent. — I  believe  those  words. 
Far  be  it  from  my  soul,  enchantress,  to 
ascribe  a  fault  to  syllables  which  have 
proceeded  from  so  faultless  a  source." 

This  probably  ho  said  in  reference  to 
the  lady^s  mouth,  which  w^as  beautiful 
in  the  extreme. 

He  bowed  very  lowly,  while  the  lady 
eyed  him  with  conflicting  and  troubled 
emotions,  but  as  yet  all  in  darkness  as  to 
his  ultimate  meaning.  But  he»  more 
immediate  alarm  had  subsided;  seeing 
now,  that  the  sailor-like  extravagance 
of  Paul's  homage  was  entirely  unaccom- 
panied with  any  touch  of  iuteutionai  dis- 
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respect.  Indeed,  hyperbolical  as  were 
liis  phrases,  his  gestures  and  whole  car- 
riage were  most  heedfully  deferential. 

Paul  continued :  ^^  The  earl,  Madame, 
being  absent,  and  he  being  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  my  call,  you  can  not  labor  under 
the  least  apprehension,  when  I  now  in- 
form you,  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being 
an  offioiir  in  the  American  navy,  who, 
having  stopped  at  this  isle  to  secure  the 
person  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  as  a  hostage 
lor  the  American  cause,  am,  by  your 
assurances,  turned  away  from  that  in- 
tent; plea^d,  even  in  disappointment, 
since  that  disappointment  has  served  to 
tirolong  my  interview  with  the  noble 
lady  before  me,  as  well  as  to  leave  her 
domestic  tranquillity  unimpaired.*' 

^*  Can  you  really  speak  true  ?"  said  the 
lady  in  undismayed  wonderment. 

**  Madame,  through  your  ^window  you 
will  catch  a  little  peep  of  the  American 
colonial  ship-of-war,  Roncer,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  command.  With  my 
b^t  respects  to  your  h>rd,  and  sincere 
regrets  at  not  finding  him  at  home,  per- 
mit me  to  salute  your  ladyship's  hand 
and  withdraw." 

But  feigning  not  to  notice  this  Parisian 
propositi! m,  and  artfully  entrenching  her 
hand,  without  seeming  to  do  so,  the 
lady,  in  a  conciliatory  tone,  begged  her 
visitor  to  partake  of  some  refreshment 
ere  he  departed,  at  the  same  time  thank- 
ing him  for  his  great  civility.  But  de- 
clining these  hospitalitie.4,  Paul  bowed 
tlirice,  and  quitted  the  room. 

In  the  hall  he  encountered  Israel, 
standing  i^l  agape  before  a  Higliland 
target  of  steel,  with  a  claymore  and  foil 
crossed  on  top. 

'^  Looks  like  a  pewter  platter  and  knife 
and  fork.  Captain  Paul." 

"So  they  do,  my  lion;  but  come, 
curse  it,  the  old  cock  has  flown ;  fine 
hen,  though,  left  in  tlie  nest ;  no  use ;  we 
mu*t  away  empty-handed." 

"  Why,  ain't  Mr.  Selkirk  in  ?"  demanded 
Israel  in  roguish  concern. 

"Mr.  Selkirk?  Alexander  Selkirk,' 
you  mean.  No,  lad,  he's  not  on  the 
Isle  of  St.  Mary's ;  he's  away  of^  a  her- 
mit, on  the  Isle  of  Juan  Femandes — the 
more's  the  pity ;  come." 

In  the  porch  they  encountered  the  two 
officers.  Paul  briefly  informed  them  of 
the  circumstances;  saying,  nothing  re- 
mained hut  to  depart  forthwith. 

"  With  nothing  at  all  for  our  pains?'* 
murmured  the  two  officers. 

*•  What,  pray,  would  yoa  have?" 

"  Some  pilh^^e,  to  be  sure — ^plate." 


*^  Shame.  J  thought  we  were  three 
gentlemen." 

"  So  are  the  English  officers  in  Ame- 
rica ;  but  they  help  themselves  to  plate 
whenever  they  can  get  it  from  the  private 
houses  of  the  enemy."  » 

"Come,  now,  don't  be  slanderous," 
said  Paul ;  "  those  officers  you  speak  of 
are  but  one  or  two  out  of  twenty,  mere 
burglars  and  light-fingered  gentry,  us- 
ing the  king's  livery  but  as  a  disguise  to 
their  nefarious  trade.  The  rest  are  men 
of  honor." 

"Captain  Paul  Jones,"  responded  Uie 
two,  "  we  have  not  come  on  this  expe- 
dition in  much  expectation  of  regular 
pay;  but  we  did  rely  upon  honorable 
plunder." 

"Honorable  plunder!  That's  some- 
thing new." 

But  the  officers  were  not  to  be  turned 
aside.  They  were  the  most  efficient  in 
the  sh  ip.  Seeing  them  resolute,  Paul,  for 
fear  of  incensing  them,  was  at  last,  as  a 
matter  of  policy,  obliged  to  comply. 
For  himself,  however,  he  resolved  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affiur. 
Charging  the  officers  not  to  allow  the  men<« 
to  enter  the  house  on  any  pretence,  and 
that  no  search  must  be  made,  and  nothing 
must  be  taken  away,  except  what  the 
lady  should  offer  them  upon  making 
known  tlieir  demand,  he  beckoned  to 
Israel  and  retired  indignantly  towards 
the  beach.  Upon  second  tliouglits,  he 
dispatched  Israel  back,  to  enter  the 
house  with  the  officers,  as  joint  receiver 
of  the  plate,  he  being,  of  course,  the 
most  reliable  of  Uie  seamen. 

The  lady  was  not  a  little  disconcerted 
on  receiving  the  officers.  With  cool  de- 
termination they  made  known  tlieir 
Crpose.  There  was  no  escape.  The 
y  retired.  The  butler  came ;  and  soon, 
several  silver  salvers,  and  otlier  articles 
of  value,  were  silently  deposited  in  the 
parltir  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and 
Israel. 

"  Mister  Butler,"  said  Israel,  "  let  me 
go  into  the  dairy  and  help  to  carry  tlie 
milk-pans." 

But,  scowling  upon  this  rusticity,  Or 
rognishness — he  knew  not  which — the 
butler,  in  high  dudgeon  at  Israel's  re- 
publican familiarity,  as  well  as  black  as 
a  tliunder-oloud  with  the  general  insult 
offered  to  an  illustrious  household  by  a 
party  of  anned  thieves,  as  he  viewed 
them,  declined  any  assistance.  In  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  officers  loft  the 
house,  carry '.n«c  their  booty. 

Atthoporoh  they  were  met  by  a  red- 
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obeeked,  spiteful-looking  lass,  who,  with 
her  brave  lady's  compliments,  added  two 
child's  rattles  of  silver  and  coral  to  their 
load. 

Now,  one  of  the  oflScers  was  a  French- 
man, the  other  a  Spaniard. 

The  Spaniard  dashed  his  rattle  indig- 
nantly to  the  ground.  The  Frenchman 
took  his  very  pleasantly,  and  kissed  it, 
saying  to  the  girl  that  he  would  long  pre- 
serve the  coral,  as  a  memento  of  her 
rosy  cheeks. 

When  the  party  arrived  on  the  beach, 
they  found  Captain  Paul  writing  with 
pencil  on  paper  held  up  a^inst  the 
smooth  tableted  side  of  the  cliff.  Next 
moment  he  seemed  to  be  making  his  sig- 
nature. With  a  reproachful  glance  to- 
wards the  two  officers,  he  handed  the 
slip  to  Israel,  bidding  him  hasten  imme- 
diately with  it  to  the  house  and  place  it 
in  Lady  Selkirk's  own  hands. 

The  note  was  as  follows : — 

"  Madame, — 
"After  so  courteous  a  reception,  I  am 
disturbed  to  make  you  no  better  return 
>  than  yon  have  just  experienced  from 
the  actions  of  certain  persons  under  my 
command.  Actions,  lady,  which  my 
profession  of  arms  obliges  me  not  only 
to  brook,  but,  in  a  measure,  to  counte- 
nance. From  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
my  dear  lady,  I  deplore  this  most  melan- 
choly necessity  of  my  delicate  position. 
However  unhandsome  the  desire  of  tlicse 
men,  some  complaisance  seemed  due 
them  from  me,  for  their  general  good 
conduct  and  bravery  on  former  occasions. 
I  had  but  an  instant  to  consider.  I  trust, 
that  in  unavoidably  gratifying  them,  I 
have  inflicted  less  injury  on  your  lady- 
ship's property  than  I  have  on  ray  own 
bleeding  sensibilities.  But  my  heart  will 
not  allow  me  to  say  more.  Permit  me 
to  assure  you,  dear  lady,  that  when  the 
plate  is  sold,  I  shall,  at  all  hazarde*,  be- 
come the  purchaser,  and  will  bo  proud 
to  restore  it  to  you,  by  such  conveyance 
as  you  may  hereafter  see  fit  to  appoint. 
.^"  From  hence  I  go,  Madame,  to  engage, 
H-morrow  morning,  his  majesty's  ship 
Drake,  of  twenty  guns,  now  lying  at 
Carrickfergus.  1  should  meet  the  enemy 
with  more  than  wonted  resolution,  could 
I  flatter  myself  that,  through  this  un- 
handsome conduct  on  the  part  of  my 
officers,  I  lie  not  under  the  disesteem  of 
the  sweet  lady  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Mary's. 
But  unconquerable  as  Mars  should  I  be, 
could  I  but  dare  to  dream,  that  in  some 
grreen  retreat  of  her  charming  domain, 


the  Conntes  of  SelkirK  offers  np  a  chari- 
table prayer  for,  my  dear  lady  conntess, 
one^  who  coming  to  take  a  captive,  him- 
self has  been  captivated. 

"  Your  ladyship's  adoring  enemy, 
"John  Paul  Jonxs.*' 

How  the  lady  received  this  snper-ar-  f 
dent  note,  history  does  not  relate.  But  j 
history  has  not  omitted  to  record,  that 
after  the  return  of  the  Banger  to  France, 
through  the  assiduous  efforts  of  Paul  in 
buying  up  the  booty,  piece  by  piece, 
from  the  clutches  of  those  among  whom 
it  had  been  divided,  and  not  without  a 
pecuniary  private  loss  to  himself,  equal 
to  the  total  value  of  the  plunder,  the 
plate  was  punctually  restored,  even  to 
the  silver  heads  of  two  pepper-boxes; 
and,  not  only  this,  but  the  earl,  liearing 
all  the  particulars,  magnanimously  wrote 
Paul  a  letter,  expressing  thanks  for  his 
politeness.  In  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
earl,  Paul  was  a  man  of  honor.  It  were 
rash  to  differ  in  opinion  with  such  high- 
born authority. 

Upon  returning  to  the  ship,  she  was 
instantly  pointed  over  towards  the  Irish 
coast.  Next  morning  Oarrickfergns  was 
in  sight.  Paul  would  have  gone  straight 
in;  but  Israel,  reconnoitering  with  his 
glass,  informed  him  that  a  large  ship, 
probably  the  Drake,  was  just  coming  out. 

**What  think  you,  Israel,  do  they 
know  who  we  are  ?  Let  me  have  the 
glass." 

*•  They  are  dropping  a  boat  now  sir," 
replied  Israel,  removing  the  glass  from 
his  eye,  and  handing  it  to  Paul. 

"So  they  are—so  they  are.  They 
don't  know  us.  I'll  decoy  that  boat 
alongside.  Quick — they  are  coming  for 
us — take  the  helm  now  yourself,  my 
lion,  and  keep  the  ship's  stem  steadily  pre- 
sented towards  the  advancing  boat. 
Don't  let  them  have  the  least  peep  at 
our  broadside." 

T^e  boat  came  on;  an  officer  in  its 
bow  all  the  time  eyeing  the  Ranger 
through  a  glass.  Presently  the  boat  was 
within  hail. 

"  Ship  ahoy  I     Who  are  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  come  alongside,"  answerefl  Paul 
thfough  his  trumpet,  in  a  rapid  off-hand 
tone,  as  though  he  were  a  gruff  sort  of 
friend,  impatient  at  being  suspected  for 
a  foe. 

In  a  few  moments  the  officer  of  the 
boat  stepped  into  the  Ranger's  gangway. 
Cocking  Ills  bonnet  gallantly,  Paul  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  making  a  very  po- 
lite bow,  eaying :    ^^  Good  morning,  sir, 
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good  morning;  delighted  to  Ree  yon. 
That's  a  pretty  sword  you  have ;  pray, 
let  me  look  at  if 

^^  I  see,"  said  the  officer,  glancing  at 
the  ship's  armament,  and  turning  pale. 
"  I  am  your  prisoner." 

"No— ray  guest,"  responded  Paul, 
winningly.  "Pray,  let  me  relieve  you 
of  your — ^your— cane." 

Thus  humorously  he  received  the  offi- 
cer's delivered  sword. 

"  Now  tell  me,  sir,  if  you  plea»e,"  he 
continued;  "  what  hrings  out  his  miges- 
ty's  ship  Drake,  this  fine  morning?  Go- 
ing a  little  airing  ?" 

^'  She  comes  out  in  search  of  you ;  hut 
when  I  left  her  side  half  an  hour  since, 
she  did  not  know  that  the  ship  off  the 
harbor  was  the  one  she  sought." 

*'  You  had  news  from  Whitehaven,  1 
suppose,  last  night,  eh  ?" 

"Aye:  express;  saying  that  certain 
incendiaries  had  landed  there  early  that 
morning." 

"  What? — what  sort  of  men  were  they, 
(lid  you  say  ?"  said  Paul,  shaking  his 
bonnet  fiercelv  to  one  side  of  his  head, 
and  coming  close  to  the  officer.  "  Par- 
don me,"  ne  added  derisively,  "  I  had 
forgot;  you  are  my  fiue9t,  Israel,  see 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  below,  and 
his  men  forward." 

The  Drake  was  now  seen  slowly  com- 
ing out  under  a  light  air,  attended  by 
five ,  small  pleasure-vessels,  decorated 
with  flags  and  streamers,  and  full  of 
gaily-dressed  people,  whom  motives  simi- 
lar to  those  which  draw  visitors  to  the 
circus,  had  induced  to  embark  on  their 
adventurous  trip.  But  they  little 
dreamed  how  nigh  the  desperate  enemy 
was. 

"  Drop  the  captured  boat  astern,"  said 
Paul ;  "see  what  effect  that  will  have  on 
those  merry  voyagers." 

No  sooner  was  the  empty  boat  des^^ried 
by  the  pleasure -vessels,  than  forthwith 
surmising  the  truth,  they  with  all  dili- 
gence turned  about  and  re-entered  the 
harbor.  Shortly  after,  alarm-smokes 
were  seen  extending  along  both  bides  of 
the  channel. 

"Tl»ey  smoke  us  at  last.  Captain 
Paul,"  said  Israel. 

**  There  will  be  more  smoke  yet  before 
the  day  is  done,"  replied  Paul  gravely. 

The  wind  was  right  under  the  land ; 
the  tide  unfavorable.  The  Drake  worked 
out  very  slowly. 

Meantime,  like  some  fiery-heated  du- 
ellist calling  on  urgent  business  at  frosty 
daybreak,  and  long  kept  waiting  at  the 


door  by  the  dilatoriness  of  his  antagonist 
shrinking  at  the  idea  of  getting  up  to  be 
cut  to  pieces  in  tlie  cold, — the  Ranger, 
with  a  better  breeze,  impatiently  tacked 
to  and  fro  in  the  channel.  At  last,  when 
the  English  vessel  had  fairly  weathered 
the  point,  Paul,  ranging  ahead,  courte- 
ously led  her  forth,  as  a  beau  might  a 
belle  in  a  ball-room — to  mid-channel, 
and  then  suffered  her  to  come  within 
hail. 

"  She  is  hoisting  her  colors  now,  sir," 
said  Israel. 

"  Give  her  the  stars  and  stripes,  then, 
my  lad." 

Joyfully  running  to  the  locker,  Israel 
attached  the  flag  to  the  halyards.  The 
wind  freshened.  He  stood  elevated. 
The  bright  flag  blew  around  him,  a  glo- 
rified shroud,  enveloping  him  in  its  red 
ribbons  and  spangles.  Tike  upspringing 
tongues,  and  sparkles  of  flame. 

As  the  colors  rose  to  their  final  perch, 
and  streamed  in  the  air,  Pa"l  eyed  them 
exultingly. 

"  I  first  hoisted  that  flag  on  an  Amer- 
ican ship,  and  was  the  first  among  men 
to  get  it  saluted.  If  I  perish  this  night, 
the  name  of  Paul  Jones  shall  live.  Hu*k ! 
they  hail  us." 

"  What  ship  are  you  ?" 

"  Your  enemy.  Come  on !  What 
wants  the  fellow  of  more  prefaces  and 
introductions  ?" 

The  sun  was  now  calmly  setting  over 
the  green  land  of  Ireland.  The  sky  was 
serene ;  the  sea  smooth  ;  the  wind  just 
suflicient  to  waft  the  two  vessels  steadily 
and  gently.  After  the  first  firing,  and  a 
little  manoeuvering,  the  two  ships  glided 
on  freely,  side  by  side ;  in  that  mild  air 
exchanging  their  deadly  broadsides,  like 
two  friendly  horsemen  walking  their 
steeds  along  a  plain,  chatting  as  they  go. 
After  an  hour  of  this  running  fight,  uie 
conversation  ended.  The  Drake  struck, 
liow  changed  from  the  big  craft  of  sixty 
short  miuutes  before  I  She  seemed  now, 
above  deck,  like  a  piece  of  wild  western 
woodhind  into  which  choppers  had  been. 
Her  masts  and  yards  prostrate,  and 
hanging  in  jack-straws ;  several  of  hi^ 
sails  ballooning  out,  as  they  dragged  in 
the  sea,  like  great  lopped  tops  of  foliage. 
The  black  hull  and  shattered  stumps  of 
masts,  galled  and  riddled,  looked  as  if 
gigantic  woodpeckers  had  been  tapping 
them. 

The  Drake  was  the  larger  ship ;  more 
cannon  ;  more  men.  Iler  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  far  the  greater.  Her 
brave  captain  and  lieutenant  were  mor- 
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tally  wounded.  The  former  died  as  the 
prize  was  boarded ;  the  latter,  two  days 
after. 

It  was  twilight ;  the  weather  still  se- 
vere. No  cannonade,  nought  that  mad 
man  can  do,  molests  the  st(»ical  imper- 
turbability of  nature,  when  nature 
chooses  to  be  stilL  This  weather,  hold- 
ing on  all  through  the  following  day, 
greatly  facilitated  the  refitting  of  tlie 
ships.  That  done,  the  two  vessels,  sail- 
ing round  the  north  of  Irehmd,  steered 
towards  Brest.  They  were  repeatedly 
chased  by  English  cruisers;  but  safely 
reached  their  anboorage  in  the  French 
waters. 

"A  pretty  fair  four  weeks'  yachting, 
gentlemen,"  said  Paul  Jones,  as  the 
Ranger  swung  to  her  cable,  while  some 
French  officers  boarded  her.  ^^  I  bring 
two  travellers  with  me,  gentlemen,''  he 
continued.  "  Allow  me  to  introduce  you 
to  my  particular  friend,  Israel  Potter, 
late  of  North  America ;  and  dso  to  his 
Britannic  M^esty's  ship,  Drake,  late  of 
Oarrickfergus,  Ireland." 

This  cruise  made  loud  fame  for  Paul, 
especially  at  the  court  of  France,  whose 
king  sent  Paul  a  sword  and  a  medal. 
But  poor  Israel,  who  also  had  conquered 
a  craft,  and  all  unaided  too — what  had 
he? 


CHAPTER  XVIU. 

TBB  XXPKDinOX  THAT  8AIUED  FHOlf  GBOIX. 

Thbee  months  after  anchoring  at 
Brest,  through  Dr.  Franklin's  negotia- 
tions with  the  French  king,  backed  by 
the  bestirring  ardor  of  Paul,  a  squadron 
of  nine  vessels  of  various  force  were 
ready  in  the  road  of  Groix  for  another 
descent  on  the  British  coast-).  These 
craft  were  miscellaneously  picked  up; 
their  crews  a  mongrel  pack ;  the  officers 
mostly  Frencli,  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  and  secretly  iealous  of  Paul.  The 
expedition  was  full  of  the  elements  of 
insubordination  and  failure.  Much  bit- 
terness and  agony  resulted  to  a  spirit 
Kke  Paul's.  But  he  bore  up ;  and  though 
in  many  particulars  the  sequel  more  than 
warranted  his  misgivings,  his  soul  still 
refused  to  surrender. 

The  career  of  this  stubborn  adventurer 
signally  illu^^trates  the  idea,  that  since 
all  human  affairs  are  sulyect  to  organic 
disorder ;  since  tliey  are  created  in,  and 
sustained  by,  a  sort  of  half-disciplined 
ohaos;  hence,  he  who  in  great  things 
seeks    success,    must    never    wait    for 


smooth  water;  which  never  was,  and 
never  will  be ;  but  with  what  stntg^ing 
method  he  can,  dash  with  all  his  de- 
rangements at  his  object,  leaving  the  rest 
to  Fortune. 

Though  nominally  commander  of  the 
squadron,  Paul  was  not  so  in  effect. 
Most  of  his  captains  conceitedly  claimed 
independent  commands.  One  of  tbeni  in 
the  end  proved  a  traitor  outright ;  few 
of  the  rest  were  reliable. 

As  for  the  ships,  that  commanded  by 
Paul  in  person  will  be  a  good  example 
of  the  fleet.  She  was  an  old  Indiaman, 
clumsy  and  crank,  smelling  stron^y  of 
the  savor  of  tea,  cloves,  and  arra<^,  the 
cargoes  of  former  voyages.  Even  at  that 
day,  she  was,  from  her  venerable  gro- 
tesqueness,  what  a  cocked  hat  is,  at  the 
present  age,  among  ordinary  beavers. 
Iler  elephantine  bulk  was  hondahed  with 
a  castellated  poop  like  the  leaning  tower 
of  Pisa.  Poor  l»rael,  standing  on  the 
top  of  this  poop,  spy-glass  at  his  eye, 
looked  more  an  astronomer  than  a  mari- 
ner ;  having  to  do,  not  with  the  moun- 
tdns  of  the  billows,  but  the  mountains 
in  the  moon.  Galileo  onFiesole.  She 
was  originally  a  single-decked  ship ;  that 
is,  carried  her  armament  on  one  gun- 
deck.  But  cutting  ports  below,  in  her 
after  part,  Paul  rammed  out  there  six 
old  eighteen  pounders,  whose  rusty  muz- 
zles peered  just  above  the  water-line,  like 
a  parcel  of  dirty  mulattoes  fh>m  a  ceUar- 
way .  Her  name  was  the  Doras ;  but, 
ere  sailing,  it  was  changed  to  that  other 
appellation,  whereby  this  sad  old  hulk 
became  afterwards  immortal.  Though 
it  is  not  nnkuown,  that  a  compliment  to 
Doctor  Franklin  was  involved  in  this 
change  of  titles,  yet  the  se^et  history 
of  the  affair  will  now  for  the  first  time 
be  disclosed. 

It  was  evening  in  the  road  of  Groix. 
After  a  fagging  day's  work,  trying  to 
conciliate  the  liostile  jealousy  of  his 
officers,  and  provide,  in  the  face  of  end- 
less obstacles  (for  he  had  to  dance  attend- 
ance on  scores  of  intriguing  factors 
and  brokers  ashore)  the  requisite  stores 
for  the  fleet,  Paul  sat  in  his  cabin  in  a 
half  despondent  reverie;  while  Israel, 
cross-legged  at  his  commander's  feet,  was 
patching  up  some  old  signals. 

^*  Captain  Paul,  I  don't  like  our  ship^s 
name. — Duras?  What's  that  mean? — 
Duros?  Being  cribbed  up  in  a  ship 
named  Duros  I  a  sort  of  makes  one  feel 
as  if  he  were  in  durance  vile." 

^'  Gad,  I  never  thought  of  that  before, 
my  lion.    Duras — Durance  vile.    I  sap- 
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pose  it's  superstitioD,  bat  HI  change  it. 
Come,  Yellow-mane,  what  shall  we  call 
her?** 

"  Well,  Captain  Paul,*  don't  you  like 
Doctor  Franklin?  Hasn't  he  been  the 
prime  man  to  get  this  fleet  together? 
Let's  call  her  the  Doctor  Franklin. 

"  Oh  no,  that  will  too  publicly  declare 
hira  just  at  present;  and  Poor  Richard 
wants  to  be  a  little  shady  in  this  busi- 
ne!?8." 

"  Poor  Richard  I — call  her  Poor  Rich- 
ard, then,"  cried  Israef,  suddenly  struck 
by  the  idea. 

"  Gad,  you  have  it,"  answered  Paul, 
springing  to  his  feet,  as  all  trace  of  his 
former  despondency  left  him ; — "  Poor 
Richard  shall  be  the  name,  in  honor  to 
the  saying,  that  *God  helps  them  that 
help  themstelves,'  as  Poor  Rfchard  says." 

"  Now  this  was  the  wa7  ^^®  ^^^^  came 
to  be  called  the  Ban  Homme  Richard; 
for  it  being  deemed  advisable  to  have  a 
French  rendering  of  the  new  title,  it  as- 
sumed the  above  form. 

A  few  days  after,  the  force  sailed. 
Ere  long,  they  captured  several  vessels ; 
but  the  captains  of  the  squadron  proving 
refractory,  events  took  so  deplorable  a 
tarn,  that  Paul,  for  the  present,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Groix.  Lnckily 
however,  at  this  junction  a  cartel  arrived 
froTd  England  with  upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred exchanged  American  seamen,  who 
almost  to  a  man  enlisted  under  the  flag 
of  Paul. 

Upon  the  resailing  of  the  force,  the  old 
troubles  broke  out  afresh.  Most  of  her 
consorts  insubordinately  separated  from 
the  Bon  Homme  Richard.  At  length 
Paul  found  himself  in  violent  storms 
beating  off  the  rngged  southeastern 
coast  of  Scotland, with  only  two  accom- 
panying ships.  But  neither  the  matiny 
of  his  fleet,  nor  the  chaos  of  the  elements, 
made  him  falter  in  his  purpose.  Nay, 
at  this  crisisi,  he  projected  the  most  dar- 
ing of  all  his  descents. 

The  Cheviot  Hills  were  in  sight.  Sundry 
vessels  had  been  described  bound  in  for 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  on  whose  south  shore, 
well  up  the  Firth,  stands  Leith,  the  ^ort 
of  Edinburgh,  distant  but  a  mile  or  two 
from  that  capital.  He  resolved  to  dash 
nt  Leith,"  and  lay  it  under  contribution 
or  in  ashes.  He  called  the  captains  of 
Ills  two  remaining  consorts  on  board  hia 
own  ship  to  arrange  details.  Those 
worthies  had  much  of  fastidious  remark 
to  make  against  the  plan.  After  losing 
much  time  in  trying  to  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion their  sage  deliberations,  Paul  by 


addressing  their  cnpidity,  achieved  that 
which  all  appeals  to  their  gallantry  could 
not  accomplish.  He  proclaimed  the 
grand  prize  of  the  Leith  lottery  at  no 
less  a  ngure  than  £200,000 ;  that  being 
named  as  the  ransom.  Enough:  the 
three  ships  entered  the  Firth,  boldly  and 
freely,  as  if  carrying  Quakers  to  a  Peace- 
Congress. 

Along  both  startled  shores  the  panic 
of  their  approach  spread  like  the  cholera. 
The  three  suspicious  crafts  had  so  long 
lain  off  and  on,  that  none  doubted  they 
were  led  by  the  audacious  vikinff,  Paul 
Jones.  At  five  o'clock,  on  the  following 
morning,  they  were  disttnctlv  seen  from 
the  capital  of  Scotland,  quietly  sailing 
up  the  .  bay.  Batteries  were  hastily 
thrown  up  at  Leith,  arms  were  obtained 
from  the  castle  at  Edinburgh,  alarm 
fires  were  kindled  in  all  directions.  Tet 
with  such  tranquillity  of  effrontery  did 
Paul  conduct  his  ships,  oonoealiDg  as 
much  as  possible  their  warlike  character, 
that  more  than  once  his  vessels  were 
mistaken  for  merchantmen,  and  hailed 
by  passing  ships  as  such. 

In  the  afternoou,  Israel,  at  his  station 
on  the  tower  of  Pisa,  reported  a  boat  with 
five  men  coming  off  to  the  Richard  from 
the  coast  of  Fife. 

"They  have  hot  oat-cakes  for  us," 
said  Paul,  "  let  'em  come.  To  encourage 
them,  show  them  the  English  ensign, 
Israel,  my  lad." 

Soon  the  boat  was  alongside. 

**  Well,  my  good  fellows,  what  can  I 
do  for  you  this  afternoon?"  said  Paul, 
leaning  over  the  side  with  a  patronizing 
air. 

"Why,  captain,  we  come  from  the 
Laird  of  Crokarky,  who  wants  some 
powder  and  ball  for  his  money." 

"  What  would  you  with  powder  and 
ball,  pray?" 

"Oh!  haven't  vou  heard  that  that 
bloody  pirate,  Paul  Jones,  is  somewhere 
hanging  round  the  coasts?" 

"  Aye,  indeed,  but  he  won't  hurt  you. 
He's  only  going  round  among  the  nations^ 
with  his*  old  hat,  taking  up  contributions. 
So,  away  with  ye ;  ye  don't  want  any 
powder  and  ball4o  give  him.  He  wanta 
contributions  of  silver,  not  lead.  Pre- 
pare yourselves  with  silver,  I  say," 

"Nay,  captcdn,  the  Laird  ordered  us 
not  to  return  without  powder  and  ball. 
See,  here  is  the  price.  It  may  be  the 
taking  of  the  bloody  pirate,  if  you  let 
us  have  what  we  want." 

**  Well,  pass  'em  over  a  keg,"  said  Paul 
Uraghing,  but  modifying  his  order  by  a 
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Bly  whisper  to  Israel ;  "  Oh,  pnt  up  vour 
price,  it's  a  gift  to  ye." 

*^Bat  ball,  captain,  what's  the  use  of 
powder  without  ball  ?"  roared  one  of  the 
fellows  from  the  boat's  bovr,  as  the  keg 
was  lowered  in.     "  We  want  ball." 

"Bless  my  soul,  you  bawl  loud  enougJi 
as  it  is.  Away  with  ye,  with  wLat  you 
have.  Look  to  your  keg,  and  hark  ye, 
if  ye  catch  that  villuu,  Paul  Jones,  give 
him  no  quarter." 

"  But,  captain,  here,"  shouted  one  of 
the  boatmen,  "  There's  a  mistake.  This 
is  a  keg  of  pickles,  not  powder.  Look," 
and  poking  into  tlie  bung- hole,  he 
dragged  out  a  green  cucumber  dripping 
with  brine.  "Take  this  back,  and  give 
us  the  powder." 

"  Pooh,"  said  Paul,  "  the  powder  is  at 
the  bottom,  pickled  powder,  best  way 
to  keep  it.  Away  with  ye,  now,  and 
after  that  bloody  embezzler,  Paul  Jones." 

This  was  Sunday.  The  ships  held  on. 
During  the  afternoon,  a  long  tack  of  the 
Richard  brought  her  close  towards  the 
ahores  of  Fife,  near  the  thriving  little 
port  of  Kirkaldy. 

•There's  a  great  crowd  on  the  beach, 
captain  Paul,"  said  Israel,  looking  through 
his  glass.  "There  seems  to  be  an  old 
woman  standing  on  a  fish-barrel  there, 
a  sort  of  selling  thing?  at  auction,  to  the 
people,  but  I  can't  be  certain  yet." 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Paul,  taking  the 
glass  as  they  came  nigher.  "  Sure  enough, 
it's  an  old  lady — an  old  quack-dociresj*, 
seems  to  me,  in  a  black  gown,  too.  I 
must  hail  her." 

Ordering  the  ship  to  be  kept  on  to- 
wards the  portv,  he  shortoned  hail  within 
easy  distance,  so  as  to  glide  slowly  by, 
and  seizing  the  trumpet,  thus  spoke:— 

"  Old  lady,  ahoy  1  What  are  you  talk- 
ing about  ?     WhaVs  your  text  ?" 

"The  rigliteons  shall  rejoice  when  he 
seeth  the  vengeance.  He  shall  wash  his 
feet  in  the  blood  of  the  wicked." 

"  Ah,  what  a  lack  of  charity.  Now 
hear  mine; — God  helpeth  them  that 
help  themselves,  as  Poor  Richard  says." 

"Reprobate  pirate,  a  gale  shall  yet 
come,  to  drive  thee  in  wrecks  from  our 
waters." 

"The  strong  wind  of  your  hate  fills 
my  sails  well.  Adieu,"  waving  his  bon- 
net— "  tell  us  the  rest  at  Leith." 

Next  morning  the  ships  were  almost 
within  cannon-shot  of  the  town.  The 
men  to  be  landed  were  in  the  boats. 
Israel  had  the  tiller  of  the  foremost  one, 
waiting  for  his  commander  to  enter, 
when  just  as  Paul's  foot  was  on  the 


gangway,  a  sudden  squall  struck  all  three 
ships,  dasiiing  the  boats  against  them, 
and  creating  indisoribable  confosion. 
The  squall  ende«l  in  a  violent  gale.  (Jet- 
ting his  men  on  board  with  all  dispatch, 
Paul  essayed  his  best  to  withstand  the 
fury  of  the  wind ;  but  it  blew  adversely, 
and  with  redoubled  power.  A  ship  at 
a  distance  went  down  beneath  it  The 
disappointed  invader  was  obliged  to  turn 
before  the  gale,  and  renounce  his  project. 

To  this  hour,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  it  is  the  popular  persua- 
sion, that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shirrer's,  of 
Kirkaldy,  powerful  intercession,  was  tlie 
direct  cause  of  the  elemental  repulse 
experienced  oflf  the  endangered  harbor  of 
Leith. 

Through  the  ill  quahties  of  Paul's  asso- 
ciate ciptains:  their  timidity,  incapable  of 
keeping  pace  with  his  daring ;  their  jea- 
lousy, blind  to  his  superiority  to  rivalship 
—together  with  the  general  reduction  of 
his  force,  now  reduced,  by  desertion,  from 
nine  to  three  ships;  and  last  of  all,  the 
enmity  of  seas  and  winds,  the  invader, 
driven,  not  by  a  fleet,  but  a  gale,  out  of 
the  Scottish  waters,  had  the  mortification 
in  prospect  of  terminating  a  cruise,  so 
formidable  in  appearance  at  the  onset, 
without  one  added  deed  to  sustain  the 
rejmtation  gained  by  former  exploits. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  not  disheartened. 
He  song] it  to  conciliate  fortune,  not  by 
dei?pondency,  but  by  resolution.  And, 
as  if  won  by  his  confident  bearing,  that 
fickle  power  suddenly  went  over  to  him 
from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  suddenly 
as  plumed  Marshal  Ney  to  the  stupbom 
standard  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  march- 
ing regenerated  on  Paris.  In  a  word, 
luck— that's  the  word— shortly  threw  in 
Paul's  way  the  great  action  of  his  life : 
the  most  extraordinary  of  all  naval  en- 
gagements; the  unparalleled  death-lock 
with  the  Sei-apis. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
TIIST  nGBT  THV  8KRAFIS. 

The  battle  between  the  Bon  Homme 
Richard  and  the  Serapis  stands  in  his- 
tory as  the  first  signal  collision  on  the 
sea  between  the  Englishman  and  the 
American.  For  obstinacy,  mutual 
hatred,  and  courage,  it  is  without  pre- 
cedent or  subsequent  in  the  story  of 
ocean.  The  strife  long  hung  undeter- 
mined, but  the  English  flag  struck  in  the 
end. 
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There  would  seem  to  be  sometliing 
singnlarly  iodicatory  in  this  engagement. 
It  may  involve  at  once  a  type,  a  parallel, 
and  a  prophecy.  Sharing  the  same 
blood  with  England,  and  yet  her  proved 
foe  in  two  wars ;  not  wholly  inclined  at 
bottom  to  forget  an  old  grudge:  intre- 
pid, unprincipled,  reckless,  predatory, 
with  boundless  ambition,  civilized  in 
externals  but  a  savage  at  heart,  America 
is,  or  may  ytt  be,  the  Paul  Jones  of 
nations. 

Regarded  in  this  indicatory  light,  the 
battle  between  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
and  the  Serapis— in  itself  so  curious — 
may  well  enlist  our  interest. 

Never  was  there  a  fight  so  snarled. 
Tlie  intricacy  of  those  incidents  which 
defy  the  narrator^s  extrication,  is  not 
illy  figured  in  that  bewildering  inter- 
tanglement  of  all  the  yards  and  anchors 
of  the  two  ships,  which  confounded 
them  for  the  time  in  one  chaos  of  devas^ 
tation. 

Elsewhere  than  here  the  reader  must 
go  who  seeks  an  elaborate  version  of  the 
fight,  or,  indeed,  much  of  any  regular 
account  of  it  whatever.  The  writer  is 
but  brougfit  to  mention  the  battle, 
because  he  must  needs  follow,  in  all. 
events,  the  fortunes  of  the  humble  ad- 
venturer whose  life  he  records.  Yet 
this  necessarily  involves  some  general 
view  of  each  conspicuous  incident  in 
which^  he  shares. 

Several  circumstances  of  the  place  and 
time  served  to  invest  the  fight  with  a 
certain  scenic  atmosphere,  casting  & 
light  almost  poetic  over  the  wild  gloom 
of  its  tragic  result*.  The  battle  was 
fought  between  the  hours  of  seven  and 
ten  at  night ;  the  height  of  it  was  under 
a  full  harvest  moon,  in  view  of  thou- 
sands of  distant  spectators  crowning  the 
high  cliffs  of  Yorkshire. 

Fri>m  the  Tees  to  the  Humber,  the 
eastern  coast  of  Britain,  for  the  most 
part,  wears  a  savage,  melancholy,  and 
Oalabrian  aspect.  It  is  in  course  of  in- 
cessant deoAy.  Every  year  the  isle  which 
repulses  nearly  all  other  foes,  succumbs 
to  the  Attila  assaults  of  the  deep.  Here 
and  there  the  base  of  the  cliffs  is  strewn 
witli  masses  of  rock,  undermined  by  the 
waves,  and  tumbled  headlong  below; 
where,  sometimes,  the  water  completely 
surrounds  them,  showing  in  shattered 
confusion  detached  rocks,  pyramids,  and 
obelisks,  rising  half-revealed  from  the 
surf, — the  Tadmores  of  the  wasteflil 
desert  of  the  sea.  Nowhere  is  this  def^o- 
lation  more  marked  than  for  Uiose  fifty 


miles  of  coast   between   Flamborough 
Head  and  the  Spurm. 

Weathering  out  the  gale  which  had 
driven  thetn  from  Leith,  Paul's  ships,  for 
a  few  days,  were  employed  in  giving 
chase  to  various  merchantmen  and  col- 
liers; capturing  some^  sinking  others, 
and  putting  the  rest  to  flight.  Off  the 
mouth  of  the  Humber  they  ineffectually 
manoeuvered  with  a  view  of  drawing  out 
a  king's  frigate,  reported  to  be  lying  at 
anchor  within.  At  another  time  a  large 
fleet  was  encountered,  under  convoy  of 
some  ships  of  force.  But  their  panic 
caused  the  fleet  to  hug  the  edge  of 
perilous  shoals  very  nigh  the  land, 
where,  by  reason  of  his  having  no  com- 
petent pilot,  Paul  durst  not  approach  to 
molest  them.  The  same  night  he  saw 
two  strangers  further  out  at  sea,  and 
chased  them  until  three  in  the  morning ; 
when,  getting  pretty  nigh,  he  surmised 
that  they  must  needs  be  vessels  of  hb  own 
squadron,  which,  previous  to  his  enter- 
ing the  Firth  of  Forth,  had  separated 
from  his  command.  Daylight  proved 
this  supposition  correct.  Five  vessels  of 
the  original  squadron  were  now  once 
more  in  company.  About  noon,  a  fleet 
of  forty  merchantmen  appeared  coming 
round  Flamborough  Head,  protected  by 
two  English  men-of-war,  the  Serapis 
and  Countess  of  Scarborough.  Descry- 
ing the  five  cruisers  sailing  down,  the 
forty  sail,  like  forty  chickens,  fluttered 
in  a  panic  under  the  wing  of  the  shore. 
Their  armed  protectors  bravely  steered 
from  the  land,  making  the  disposition  for 
battle.  Promptly  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge, Paul,  giving  the  signal  to  his  con- 
sorts, earnestly  pressed  forward.  But, 
earnest  as  he  was,  it  was  seven  in  the 
evening  ere  the  encounter  began.  Mean- 
time his  comrades,  heedless  of  his  signaL>, 
sailed  independently, along.  Dismissing 
them  from  present  consideration,  we 
confine  ourselves,  for  a  while  to  the 
Richard  and  the  Serapis,  the  grand 
duellists  of  the  fight. 

The  Richard  carried  a  motley  crow,  to 
keep  whom  in  order  one  hundred  and 
thirty-five  soldiers — themselves  a  hybrid 
band — had  been  put  on  board,  com- 
manded by  French  oflScers  of  inferior 
rank.  Her  armament  was  similarly 
heterogeneous;  guns  of  all  sorts  and 
calibres ;  but  about  equal  on  the  whole 
to  those  of  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate.  The 
spirit  of  baneful  intermixture  pervaded 
this  cratt  throughout. 

The  Serapis  was  a  fi>igate  of  fifty 
gun«,  more  than  half  of  which  indivi- 
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dually  exceeded  in  calibre  any  one  gun 
of  the  Richard.  She  had  a  orew  of  some 
three  hundred  and  tweny  trained  man-of- 
war's  men. 

There  is  something  in  a  naval  engage- 
ment which  radicfuly  distinguishes  it 
from  one  on  the  land.  The  ocean,  at 
times,  has  what  is  called  its  $ea  and  its 
trough  of  the  sea  \  but  it  has  neither 
rivers,  woods,  banks,  towns,  nor  moun- 
tains. In  mild  weather,  it  is  one  ham- 
mered plain.  Stratagems, — like  those  of 
disciplined  armies,  ambuscades — ^like 
those  of  Indians,  are  impossible.  All  is 
clear,  open,  fluent.  The  very  element 
which  sustains  the  combatants,  yields  at 
the  stroke  of  a  feather.  One  wind  and 
one  tide  at  one  time  operate  upon  all 
who  here  engage.  This  simplicity  ren- 
ders a  battle  between  two  men-of-war, 
with  their  huge  white  wings,  more  akin 
to  the  Miltonic  contests  of  archangels 
than  to  the  eomparatwely  squalid  tussels 
of  earth. 

As  the  ships  ueared,  a  hazy  darkness 
overspread  the* water.  The  mbon  was 
not  yet  risen.  Objects  were  perceived 
with  difficulty.  Borne  by  a  soft  moist 
breeze  over  gentle  waves,  they  came 
within  pistol-shot.  Owing  to  the  ob- 
scurity, and  the  known  neighborhood  of 
othtx  vessels,  the  Serapis  was  uncertain 
who  the  Richard  was.  Through  the 
dim  mist  each  ship  loomed  forth  to  the 
other  vast,  but  indistinct^  sa  the  ghost  of 
Morven.  Sounds  of  the  trampling  of 
resolute  men  echoed  from  either  hull, 
whose  tight  decks  dully  resounded  like 
drum-heads  in  a  funeral  march. 

The  Serapis  hailed.  She  was  answered 
by  a  broadside.  For  half  an  hour  the  com- 
batants deliberately  manoeuvered,  con- 
tinually changing  their  position,  but  al- 
ways within  sliot  fire.  The  Serapis — 
the  better  sailer  of  the  two — kept  criti- 
cally circling  the  Richard,  making  loung- 
ing advances  now  and  then,  and  as  sud- 
denly steering  off;  hate  causing  her  to 
act  not  unlike  a  wheeling  cock  about  a 
hen,  when  stirred  by  the  contrary  pas: 
sion.  Meantime,  though  with  easy  speak- 
ing distance,  no  further  syllable  was  ex- 
clianged ;  but  an  incessant  cannonade 
was  kept  up. 

At  this  point,  a  third  party,  the  Scar- 
borough, drew  near,  seemingly  desirous 
of  giving  assistance  to  her  consort.  Bnt 
thick  smoke  was  now  added  to  the 
night's  natural  obscurity.  The  Scar- 
borough imperfectly  discerned  two  ships, 
jind  plainly  saw  the  common  fire  tliey 
made ;  but  which  was  which,  she  could 


not  tell.  Eager  to  befriend  the  Serapis, 
she  durst  not  fire  a  gun,  lest  she  might 
unwittingly  act  the  part  of  a  foe.  As 
when  a  hawk  and  a  crow  are  clawing 
and  beaking  high  in  the  air,  a  second 
crow  flying  near,  will  seek  to  join  the 
battle,  bat  finding  no  fair  chance  to  en- 
gage, at  last  flies  away  to  the  woods; 
just  60  did  the  Scarborough  now.  Prn- 
aenoe  dictated  the  step.  Because  several 
chance  shot — from  which  of  the  com- 
batants could  not  be  known — ^had  al- 
ready struck  the  Scarborough.  So,  nn- 
willing  uselessly  to  expose  herself,  ofl^ 
went  for  the  present  Jliis  baffled  and 
ineffectual  friend. 

Not  long  after,  an  invisible  hand  came 
and  set  down  a  great  yellow  lamp  in  the 
east  The  hand  reached  up  unseen  from 
below  the  horizon,  and  set  the  lamp 
down  right  on  the  rim  of  the  horizon,  as 
on  a  threshold;  as  much  as  to  say, 
Gentlemen  warriors,  permit  me  a  little 
to  light  np  this  rather  gloomy  looking 
subject.  The  lamp  was  the  ronnd  har- 
vest moon ;  the  one  solitary  foot-ligbt  of 
the  scene.  But  scarcely  did  the  rays 
from  the  lamp  pierce  that  langnid  haze. 
Objects  before  perceived  with  difficulty, 
now  glimmered  ambiguously.  Bedded 
in  strange  vapors,  the  great  foot-light 
cast  a  dubious  half  demoniac  glare  across 
the  waters,  like  the  phantasmagoric 
stream  sent  athwart  a  London  fla^ng 
in  a  night-rain  from  an  apothecarv^s  blue 
and  green  window.  Through  this  sar- 
doni(iil  mist,  the  face  of  the  Man-in-the- 
Moon — looking  right  towards  the  cpm- 
batants,  as  if  he  were  standing  in  a  trap- 
door of  the  sea,  leaning  forward  leisurely 
with  his  arms  complacently  folded  over 
upon  the  edge  of  the  horizon, — ^this  queer 
face  wore  a  serious,  apishly  self-satisfied 
leer,  as  if  the  Man-in-the-Moon  had  some- 
how secretly  pat  up  the  ships  to  their 
contest,  and  in  the  aepths  of  his  malig- 
nant old  soul  was  not  unpleased  to  see 
how  well  his  charms  worked.  There 
btood  the  grinning  Man-in-the-Moon,  his 
head  just  dodging  into  view  over  the  rim 
of  the  sea: — Mephistopheles  prompter 
of  the  stage. 

Aided  now  a  little  by  the  planet,  one 
of  the  consorts  of  the  Richard,  the  Pal- 
las, hovering  far  outside  the  fight,  dimly 
discerned  the  suspicious  form  of  a  lonely 
vessel  imknown  to  her.  She  resolved  to 
engage  it,  if  it  proved  a  foe.  But  ere 
they  joined,  the  unknown  ship—which 
proved  to  be  the  Scarborough — received 
a  broadside  at  long  gun's  distance  from 
another  consort  of  the  Richard,  the  A)- 
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liance.  The  shot  whizzed  across  the 
broad  interval  like  shuttlecocks  across 
a  great  hall.  Presently  the  battledores 
of  both  batteries  were  at  work,  and 
rapid  compliments  of  shntUecocks  were 
very  promptly  exchanged.  The  adverse 
consorts  of  the  two  main  belligerents 
fonght  with  all  the  rage  of  those  fiery 
seconds  who  in  some  desperate  duels, 
make  their  principal's  quarrel  their  own. 
Diverted  from  the  Richard  and  the  Sera- 
pis  by  this  little  by-play,  the  Man-in-the- 
Moon,  all  eager  to  see  what  it  was,  some- 
what raised  himself  from  his  trap-door 
with  an  added  grin  on  his  face.  By  this 
time,  off  sneak^  the  Alliance,  and  down 
swept  the  Pallas,  at  close  quarters  en- 
gaging the  Scarborough;  an  encounter 
destined  in  less  than  an  hour  to  end  in 
the  latter  ship^s  striking  her  flag. 

Compared  to  the  Serapis  and  the 
Bichard,  the  Pallas  and  the  Scarborough 
were  as  two  pages  to  two  knights.  In 
their  immature  way  they  showed  the 
same  traits  as  their  fully  developed  su- 
periors. 

The  Man-in-the-Moon  now  raised  him- 
self still  higher  to  obtain  a  better  view 
of  affairs. 

But  the  Man-in-the-Moon  was  not  the 
only  spectator.  From  the  high  cliffs  of 
the  shore,  and  especially  from  the  great 
promontory  of  Flamborough  Head,  the 
scene  was  witnessed  by  crowds  of  the 
islanders.  Any  rustic  might  be  par- 
doned his  curiosity  in  view  of  the  spec- 
tacle presented.  Far  in  the  indistinct 
distance  fleets  of  frightened  merchant- 
men filled  the  lower  air  with  their  sails, 
as  flakes  of  snow  in  a  snow-storm  by 
night.  Hovering  undeterminedly,  in  an- 
other direction,  were  several  of  the  scat- 
tered consorts  of  Paul,  taking  no  part  in 
the  fray.  Nearer,  was  an  isolated  mist, 
investing  the  Pallas  and  Scarborough — a 
mist  slowly  adrift  on  the  sea,  like  a  float- 
ing isle,  and  at  intervals  irradiated  with 
sparkles  of  fire  and  resonant  with  the 
boom  of  cannon.  Further  away,  in  the 
deeper  water,  was  a  lurid  cloud,  inces- 
santly torn  in  shreds  of  lightning,  then 
fusing  together  again,  once  more  to  be 
rent.  As  yet  this  lurid  cloud  was  neither 
stationary  nor  slowly  adrift,  like  the  first 
mentioned  one;  but^  instinct  with  chao- 
tic vitality,  shifted  hither  «nd  thither, 
foaming  with  fire,  like  a  valiant  water- 
spout careering  off  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  events  enact- 


ing in  that  cloud,  it  will  be  necessair  to 
enter  it ;  to  go  and  possess  it,  as  a  ghost 
may  rush  into  a  body,  or  the  devils  into 
the  swine,  which  running  down  the 
steep  place  perished  in  the  sea ;  just  as 
the  Kichard  is  yet  to  do. 

Thus  far  the  Serapis  and  the  Richard 
had  been  manoeuvering  and  chasseing  to 
each  other  like  partners  in  a  cotiUon, 
all  the  time  indulging  in  rapid  repartee. 

But  finding  at  last  that  the  supenor 
managableness  of  the  enemy's  ship  en- 
abled him  to  get  the  better  of  the  clumsy 
old  Indiaman,  the  Richard,  in  taking 
position;  Paul,  with  his  wonted  re- 
solution, at  once  sought  to  neutralize 
this,  by  hugging  him  close.  But  the 
attempt  to  lay  the  Richard  right  across 
the  head  of  the  Serapis  ended  quite 
otherwise,  in  sending  the  enemy's  jib- 
boom  just  over  the  Richard's  great  tower 
of  Pisa,  where  Israel  was  stationed ; 
who  catching  it  eagerly,  stood  for  an 
instant  holding  to  the  slack  of  the  ssdl, 
like  one  grasping  a  horse  by  the  mane 
prior  to  vaulting  into  the  saadle. 

"Aye,  hold  hard,  lad,"  cried  Paul, 
springing  to  his  side  with  a  coil  of 
ngging.  With  a  few  ri^id  turns  he 
knitted  himself  to  his  foe.  The  wind 
now  acting  on  the  sails  of  the  Serapis 
forced  her,  heel  and  point,  her  entire 
length,  cheek  by  jowl,  alongside  the 
Richard.  The  projecting  cannon  scraped ; 
the  yards  interlocked ;  but  the  hulls  did 
not  touch.  A  long  lane  of  darkling  wa- 
ter lay  wedged  between,  like  that  narrow 
canal  in  Venice  which  dozes  between 
two  shadowy  piles,  and  high  in  air  is 
secretlv  crossed  by  the  Bridge  of  Sighs. 
But  where  the  six  yard-arms  reciprocally 
arched  overhead,  three  bridges  of  sighs 
were  both  seen  and  heard,  as  the  moon 
and  wind  k^t  rising. 

Into  that  Lethean  canal, — pond-like  in 
its  smoothess  as  compared  vnth  the  sea 
without — ^fell  many  a  poor  soul  that 
night ; — ^fell.  for  ever  forgotten. 

As  some  neaving  rent  coinciding  with 
a  disputed  frontier  on  a  volcanic  plain, 
that  boundary  abyss  was  the  jaws  of 
death  to  both  sides.  So  contracted  was 
it,  that  in  many  cases  the  gun-rammers 
had  to  be  thrust  into  the  opposite  ports, 
in  order  to  enter  to  muzzles  of  their  own 
cannon.  It  seemed  more  an  intestine 
feud,  than  a  fight  between  strangers'. 
Or,  rather,  it  was  as  if  the  Siamese 
Twins,  oblivious  of  their  fraternal  bond, 
should  rage  in  unnatural  fight. 


(To  b«  tOBtiniMd.) 
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RAMBfiES  OVER  THE  REALMS  OF  VERBS  AND  SUBSTANTTVBS. 
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SIDNEY  SMITH— tliat  "wittiest  of 
divines  and  divinest  of  witrfi^— has 
somewhere  an  amnsing  passage  on  the 
radical  sensnalism  that  underlies  all,  even 
sTipersensual,  terms.  He  alludes  to  onr 
purely  astlietio  application  of  such  ex- 
pressions as  "taot^'  (tango,  taetum,  to 
touch),  "taste"  &c.,  and  observes  that 
we  will  doubtless  soon  come  to  speak  of 
a  man  with  a  fine  "  nose"  for  this  or  that 
province  of  physics  or  philosophy.  And, 
to  follow  this  out  a  little  further,  we 
have  the  same  idea  developing  itself  in 
that  sublimation  of  everything  that  is 
highest  in  modes  or  morals — the  bon 
goiit  of  our  Parisian  friends.  Bat  this 
is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  since  they 
are  constitutionally  rather  Epicurean  in 
their  philosophy ;  and  it  is  m  natural  for 
one,  with  the  smack  of  Clos-Vongeot  or 
Chateau-Laffitte  on  the  lips,  to  transfer 
the  figure,  not  without  gusto,  to  his  ad- 
miration of  the  colors  of  a  Oorreggio,  or 
his  rapture  over  the  divine  poems  of 
Hons.  Mirabilis  Parnasse.  However, 
sic  sit ! — since  "  de  gustibus  non  eat  dis- 
putandumy 

Now,  besides  all  this,  we  are  acquainted 
with  at  least  one  northern  European 
nation  (not  to  mention  the  Ohinese), 
who  hold  that  the  soul  lies  in  the  oMo- 
men,  and  in  whoso  language  those  two 
distinctly  divergent  facts — soul  and 
stomach — find  expression  in  one  and  the 
same  term.  Moreover,  the  Greek  for 
mind — ^p^v,  <i>pivi^ — is  (rather  remark- 
ably for  so  intellective  and  introspective 
a  people)  that  which  also  expresses  mid- 
riff ov  diaphragm  I 

All  this  we  mention  as  initiatory  to 
the  enunciation  of  our  very  simple  pro- 
position, viz. :  tliat  in  the  formation  of 
words,  the  real  always  lies  beneath  tJis 
metapJu>rical,  and  tlie  physical  is  ever  the 
basis  of  the  metaphysical. 

The  rationale  of  this  is,  we  conceive, 
simple  enough: — For,  the  sphere  in 
which  we  live  and  move— the  objective — 
is  a  physical  one;  we  have  our  being 
within  the  phantasmagorical  fetters  of  a 
sense- world.  Now,  the  microcosm  with- 
in being,  as  is  said,  none  other  than  a 
reflex  of  the  megacosm  vnthout;  and 
language  beinjr,  moreover,  a  veritable 
thought — product — every  word  must  be, 
as  it  were,  the  symbol  of  a  symbol. 
Ideas  are  symbolical  of  the  outer — the 


natural ;  language  is  symbolical  of  ideas. 
To  us  the  phenomenal  must  ever  be  onr 
basis — the  metaphysical  can  have  nanght 
but  a  relative  existence.  And  henoe  it 
is  that  men  are — we  do  not  say  de  no- 
turd,  bat  de  facto— eo  intensely  mate- 
rial. Metaphvsics  are,  and  ever  have 
been,  as  prodigiously  ^*' below  par,^^  as 
stocks  in  the  "South  Sea  Island  scheme.^ 
or  investments  in  Dutch  tulips  would 
now  be ;  and  men  as  regularly  lay  aside 
all  acknowledgment  or  belief  in  every* 
thing  that  is  absolute  and  eternal— (ex- 
cepting, of  course,  in  all  cases,  the  eter- 
nal dollar) — as  they  do  their  Snnday 
vest  or  Sunday  visage.  For  why? — 
Because,  forsooth,  every  one  of  our 
miserable  "interests^'  is  interwoven  in 
an  inextricable  reticnlation  with  the  sen- 
suous and  the  grossly  material.  Henoe, 
too,  the  inveterate  antagonism  between 
the  man  theoretical  and  the  man  practi- 
cal,— between  the  man  of  principle  and 
the  man  of  action.  This,  too,  it  is  that 
makes  materialism  (or,  according  to  the 
modern  phraseology — Sensationalism) 
precisely  no  philosoohy  at  all.  We  are 
ourselves  indiflferently  fond  of  a  pure 
transcendental  Idealism ;  but  of  sympa- 
thizers we  expect,  and  find,  but  few. 

Language,  then,  being  the  ofi&pring  of 
the  entire  united  consciousness,  will  na- 
turally take  its  coloring  from  the  field 
wherein  that  consciousness  acts.  It  is 
on  this  fact  that  is  founded  the  inherent 
veracity  of  words.  This  it  is  that  gives 
to  them  their  authority  as  profound 
moral  teachers,  and  embalms  within  them, 
amber-like,  great  and  noble  poetriea, 
histories,  and  philosophies. 

We  have  before  stated  that  we  will 
eschew  controversy  on  the  subject  of 
the  "origin  of  language,"  as  scrupulously 
as  we  would  on  the  "  origin  of  evil ;" — 
a  remark,  however,  we  would  ofier  on 
the  genesis  of  language  as  a  thought — 
product.  In  a  previous  paper  on  novels, 
we  attempted  a  development  of  the  idea 
of  every  form  of  literature's  being  re- 
sponsive to  an  inly  want  of  the  soul ;  and 
that  the  progression  of  literature  in  its 
various  phases  is  not  accidental ;.  but,  ao- 
cording  to  rigid  mathematical  principles^ 
based  on  absolute  psychological  facts. 
Now,  nearly  everything  that  can  be  said 
on  the  philosophy  of  literature,  may  also 
be  applied  to  the  philosophy  of  language, 
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as  an  integral  part  thereof,  on  which 
subject  take  a  deeply  snggestiye  obser- 
vation by  Frederick  Schlegel : — 

*^in  laDgaage,  all  the  four  principal 
powers  have  a  nearly  equal  part  and 
share.  The  grammatical  strnotare,  the 
roles  for  the  changes  and  declensions  of 
words,  and  their  syntax,  are  famished 
by  the  reason.  From  the  fancy,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  derived  whatever  is  figu- 
rative ;  and  how  very  far  does  not  this 
reach,  extending  as  it  does  into  the 
primary  and  natural  signification  of 
words,  which  often  no  longer  exists,  or 
at  least  is  rarely  traceable  ?  Lastly,  the 
dear  and  distinct  arrangement  of  the 
parts,  the  nicely  finished  and  beautiful 
shape  of  the  whole  of  any  composition, 
whether  poetical  or  rhetorical,  civil  or 
scientific,  are  the  contributions  of  the 
understanding. 

"And  so  also  that  deep  spiritual  signifi- 
cance, that  characteristic  meaning,  which 
in  the  original  stem-syllable  and  radical 
words  of  some  rich  old  language,  inva- 
riably is  regarded  as  a  beauty,  must  be 
ascribed  to  the  understanding,  which  so 
profoundly  seizes  and  precisely  designates 
whatever  is  peculiar,  unless  perhaps  it  is 
preferred  to  assign  to  it  an  immediate 
feeling,  which  wonderfully  harmonizes 
with,  or  responds  to  it,"  etc. 

But,  to  return  to  our  subject:  Lan- 
guage we  assume  to  bo  the  spontaneous 
development  of  the  entire  consciousness, 
and  the  physical  ever  lies  behind  the 
metaphysical. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  uninteresting 
to  illustrate  this  by  an  investigation  of 
some  of  our  most  purely  metaphorical 
and  transcendental  terms.  "Metaphys- 
ics" themselves  are  only  the  science 
which  has  relation  to  what  is  beyond 
phyHeal  nature  (^<T«r),  manifesting  an 
inability  to  rise  above  matter  except  by 
compounding  with  it.  Nor  has  the 
idealism  of  a  Kant,  a  Fichte,  or  a  Schell- 
ing,  been  able  to  give  birth  to  anything 
purer  than  "  transcendentalism"— that 
which  transcends — trans  and  ecando — 
elimba  above — with  a  subauditur  of  em- 
piricism, or  some  such.  "  Idealism," 
too,  is  from  idea^  which  we  know  to  be 
Platonic  Greek  (idia-lSeXv^  to  «ed)— with 
the  signification  of  nothing  more  ideal- 
istic than  a  form  or  species — eomething 
that  is  seen.  That  was  a  splendid  con- 
ception of  Plato,  however,  to  make  the 
idiai  not  mere  forms,  but  perfect  arche- 
types, or  patterns,  existing  in  the  Divine 
mind — and  of  which  all  created  exist- 
ences are  but  the  antitypes  or  represent- 


atives. "  Spirit"  is  only  a  breathing — 
«ptVo— (of  the  Almighty?);  "Soul,"  is 
the  same  word,  but  with  a  German 
origin  {seele^  through  the  Saxon  sawl) ; 
the  Latin  "anmti«,"  and  "antma," 
both  of  them  find  their  origin  in  a  Greek 
verb,  to  bUno;  while  the  Greek  "psyche" 
iimXT-itvxoy  to  breathe  or  blow)  has  a 
derivation  identically  analogous.  So, 
with  "  understanding" — the  verstand  of 
the  Germans — could  anything  bo  more 
sensuous  ?  And  its  analogue,  "  intellect" 
— 471^  and  lego^  to  choose  from  among 
— ^hence  finely  descriptive  of  this,  the 
discriminating  faculty.  By  the  way, 
this  is  one  of  the  cases  (of  which  we 
will  meet  with  thousands)  where  the 
simple  etymology  throws  more  light  on 
the  subject  than  any  amount  of  volumes 
that  could  be  written.  "Genius"  has 
nothing  more  of  genius  in  it  than  what 
is  inborn  (gigno)  or  begotten  along  with 
the  tissue  and  frame- work  of  one^s  being. 
"  Talent"  is  just  rdXavroir— a  sum  of 
money  weighed  outy  and  used  by  our 
Saviour  as  expressive  of  the  quota  of 
intellectual  and  psych al  endowments 
possessed  by  each  individual.  "  Miud" 
IS  from  the  same  root  as  mens—fiivo^—- 
force,  strength,  "Wit"  and  "wisdom" 
(a  fact  which  it  might  not  be  amiss  to 
remember)  are  from  one  root  (Saxon 
toiton ;  German  wissen — to  know) — and 
that  a  sufficiently  material  one.  The 
"  wits "  were  formerly  used  in  the  ac- 
ceptation of  the  "senses,"  a  meaning 
which  we  can  appreciate  from  the  use 
of  the  phrase  "  to  be  out  of  one's  wits," 
or,  "  to  be  out  of  one's  senses."  As  il- 
lustrative of  this,  take  the  following, 
from  the  "Tale  of  Melebeus:"  "Thou 
hast  don  sinne  again  on  re  Lord  Crista 
for  certes  the  three  enemies  of  mankind, 
that  is  to  sayn,  the  flesh,  the  fend,  and 
the  world,  thou  hast  suflted  hem  entre 
into  thin  herte  wilfully  by  the  windowes 
of  thy  body,  and  hast  not  defended  thy- 
self suffisandy  agein  hir  a<«autes  and 
hir  temptations,  so  that  they  have 
wounded  thy  soule  in  five  places ;  this 
is  to  sayn,  the  dedly  sinnes  that  ben 
entred  into  thy  thyn  herte  by  thy  five 
witte«,"  etc.  "  Humor"  in  its  double 
temperamental  meaning,  and  also  in  its 
acceptation  as  one  of  the  highest  ener- 
gizings  of  the  mind,  springs  from  humor , 
moisture  {humeo,  to  be  moist).  Its 
primary  application,  took  its  rise  in  a 
now  abandoned  pathological  theory,  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  "temper"  or 
"  distemper  "  of  the  mind  was  supposed 
to  depend  on  the  fluids  of  the  hodj^  a 
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oertain  proportion  and  eombination 
thereof  giving  the  "good,"  and  the 
contrary  the  "  bad  "  humor.  The  trans- 
ition from  the  "  good  hnmor  "  to  the  hu- 
morons  productions  of  the  mind,  was 
easy  enough. 

Almost  sufficient  has  been  written  on 
the  subject  of  wit  and  humor  to  render 
darkness  visible.  This,  by  Swift,  is  trite 
enough: 

•*  Vor  fore  bj  wU  Is  ehieflljr  meant 
Applying  well  what  we  inrent : 
YfhtX  humor  \Bnoi,  aU  the  tribe 
Of  logic  mongers  can  describe : 
Here  nature  onlj  acts  her  part, 
Unhdp'd  by  practice,  books,  or  art" 

Talking  of  bad  humor  puts  us  in  mind 
of  "  spleen,"  and  that,  of  course,  is  sug- 
gestive of  nothing  but  *' melancholy." 
The  former,  that  very  peculiar  people, 
called  tlie  "Ancients,"  supposed  to  be 
the  seat  of  the  latter.  As  for  "  melan- 
choly," it  is,  according  to  its  composition 
ifU^a^jXo^),  naught  other  than  black 
iile^  and  precisely  equivalent  to  our 
atrabiliary^  which,  however,  we  receive 
through  the  Latin.  And  though,  perad- 
▼enture,  founded  on  false  theories,  they 
are  yet  all  of  them  sufficiently  indicative 
of  that  which  Hilton  apostrophizes  as 
"moon-struck  madness,  moping  melan' 
eholy  /"  And  in  her  softened  and  more 
plaintive  phase,  by  Collins,  thus; 

■*  with  eyes  apralsed,  as  one  inspired, 

Pale  Mekmohofy  sat  retired ; 

And  from  her  wild  seqaester'd  seat. 

In  notes,  by  distance  made  more  sweet, 
PourM  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensire  soul : 

And,  dashing  soft  from  rocks  around. 

Bubbling  runnels  Joln*d  the  sound ; 
Through   glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measnre 
stole, 

Or  o*er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay, 

Round  an  holy  calm  diflhsing. 

Lore  of  peace  and  lonely  musing, 
In  hollow  murmurs  died  away." 

But  passions ! — "  Thought "  is  the  ab- 
stracted past  participle  of  the  verb  "  to 
think"  (Saxon,  thencan,  p.p.  thoht*); 
and  if  we  accept  Home  Tooke's  deriva- 
tion of  it  from  thing — I  am  thing-ed,  an 
analogue  to  the  Latin  reor  from  res — 
an  etymology  which  he  evolves  with  his 
usual  sagacity,  and  which  he  places  in  a 
very  receivable  light — our  point  will  be 
still  further  illustrated.  We  spoke  in  tlie 
beginning  of  the  metaphorical  expres- 
sions that  owe  their  origin  to  the  gusta- 


tory propensitiee  of  mankind.  We  mi^ 
amplify  our  examples  under  that  head. 
Thus,  we  express  one  of  our  very  strong- 
est mental  repugnances  by  "diflgostf "  «.  e. 
"distaste;"  wlule  everything  that  if 
unsystematized  and  chaotic  in  intellect, 
finds  expression  in  "  crudity  "  (crudm$\ 
which  is  nothing  more  crude  thim  the 
state  of  being  uncooked,  "  Pahite,"  also, 
we  employ  in  the  same  sense  as  taste: 
thus,  "  men  of  nice  palates  ooold  not 
relish  Aristotle,  as  dressed  up  by  the 
schoolmaster."  How  utterly  seosmMis! 
ShcJcespeare,  however,  also  says: 

**  Derotlon,  patience,  coaragt,  fbrtttode, 
I  hare  no  rOUh  of  them.*' 

Now,  of  the  force  of  "relish,"  we  all 
have  a  keen  enough  appreciation;  but 
our  unexpressed,  passive  understanding 
of  it  is  brought  out  in  alto  relieto  by 
Minshew's  etymology  thereof,  viz. :  from 
relecher — ^that  whicn  is  so  pleasing  to  the 
palate  as  to  tempt  one  to  tick  his  lips  f 

"Savory"  and  "insipid"  are  both  from 
one  root  (sapio,  to  taste\  the  one  signi- 
fying "  tasty,"  and  the  other  "  tasteless ;" 
while  the  highest  intellectual  endow- 
ments can  make  nothing  more  exalted 
than  a  man  of  "sapience,"  which  is  a 
man  of  taste.  What  a  lesson  do  these 
words  read  us  of  the  gastronomic  pro- 
clivities of  our  race.  Should  we  not 
ioin  in  witli  the  pious  ejaculation  of 
^an  Chaucer? 

**  Adam,  our  father,  and  his  wif  also, 
Fro  Paradis  to  labour  and  to  wo. 
Were  driren  for  that  rice,  it  is  no  drede ; 
For  while  that  Adam  lasted,  as  I  rede. 
He  was  in  Paradis,  and  whan  that  he 
£te  of  the  flruit  defended  on  a  tree. 
Anon,  he  was  outcast  to  wo  and  pain, 
OffManU/  <m  ih^ v}el auff hi ub plains P* 
Ths  Pardoneres  Tal&,  119. 

To  resume — "  perception  "  (per  c^io), 
is  a  taking  up  wholly^  an  entire  appre- 
hension of  the  subject  we  may  be  en- 
gaged upon.  "Reflecting"  (re  flecto), 
is  a  bending  back  of  the  thoughts  on 
themselves,  the  arrest  of  the  conscious- 
ness in  its  outward  flow,  and  the  turning 
of  it  inward  to  itself;  just  as  "  introspec- 
tion" (intro  specio),  means  a  looking 
within.  So  "  intuition  "  (in  tueor)  im- 
plies the  inward  flash  of  conviction  that 
results  from  a  mere  mental  glance  at  au 
object. 

Both  "conscience"  and  "consoioua- 


•  Oompare  with  this  theOer.  Denken;  Moeao-Gothlo  Thagkyan;  Dan.  Taenke;  Bwed.  Tinka;  led. 
Tbenkia ;  Franc.  Thenkes. 
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ne08^^  are  one  word  (eon  and  t^)— ex- 
pressive of  the  calm  recognizing  gaze  of 
the  inner  ego  on  itself.  Some  of  the 
ethical  dicta  that  are  twisted  out  of  this 
poor  word,  conscieDce,  would  be  ladi- 
croos  enoagh  were  they  not  nozioos  and 
error-involving.  The  force  that  Mr. 
Trench,  in  his  little  book  on  *^  the  Study 
of  Words,"  tortures  out  of  the  **  con  "  is 
abeerly  and  palpably  absurd.  The  slight- 
est attention  to  the  effect  of  preposi- 
tional composition  on  the  classic  tongues, 
would  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
of  this. 

If  any  words  eould  be  supersensuous, 
one  would  surely  suppose  them  to  bo 
such  as  "morals,"  "ethics,"  "right," 
"wrong,"  "sense"  and  " sssthetics." 
But  let  us  apply  oar  etymolospo  wand 
and  see  what  shspen  they  win  assume. 
"Moral"  is  the  Latin  adjective  moralis^ 
and  that  from  moSy  inari$ — ^a  custom  or 
manner,  with  a  primary  acceptation 
lying  back  of  that  and  importing  self- 
wUly  caprice.  "  Caprice "  ^ves  rise  to 
"custon^"  and  custom  ^ves  us — ^but 
let  our  master  expound  for  us.  Open 
we  our — Johnson,  Junius,  Webster, 
Tooke,  Grimm?  Nol  mine  friend,  but 
our  third  volume  of  "  The  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  at  p.  65, — where 
we  find  thus  written: — "Instead  of 
shrieking  more,  it  were  perhaps  edifying 
to  remark,  on  the  other  side,  what  a  sin- 
gular thing  customs  (in  Latin  mores) 
are ;  and  how  fitly  the  virtue,  manhood, 
or  worth,  that  is  in  a  man,  is  called  his 
moralitfy  or  eustomarineat.  Fell  slaugh- 
ter, one  of  the  most  authentic  products 
of  the  pit,  you  would  say,  once  give  it 
customs,  becomes  war,  ¥rith  laws  of 
war,  and  is  customary  and  moral  enough; 
and  red  individuals  carry  the  tools  of  it 
girt  round  their  haunches  not  without 
an  air  of  pride, — ^which  do  thou  nowise 
blame.  While,  see  I  so  long  as  it  is  but 
dressed  in  hodden  or  russet ;  and  revo- 
lution, less  frequent  than  war,  has  not 
yet  got  its  laws  of  revolution,  but  the 
hodden  or  russet  individuals  are  uncus- 
tomary— Oh,  shriekinff,  beloved  brother 
blockheads  of  mankind,  let  us  close  those 
wide  mouths  of  ours ;  let  us  cease  shriek- 
ing, and  begin  considering  1" 

tliou  great,  good,  glorious  Thomas 
Oarlylel  forced  thyselt  by  thy  very 
honesty  and  stern  good  nature^  to  set 
thyself  in  hostile  and  defiant  opposition 
to  very  many  of  the  "customs "and  not 
a  few  of  the  "moralities"  of  this  our 


-honest  to  the  very  profundity  of 
thy  great  heart,  yet  thereby  forced  some- 
times to  appear  dishonest — the  wisest, 
and  yet  willing  to  be  to  many  a  stumb- 
ling-block and  the  foolishest — the  most 
religious,  and  yet  compelled  to  seem  the 
most  sacrilegious  1  with  what  a  terrible 
Titanic  force  dost  thou  wield  thy  "wing- 
ed words," — that  in  th^  hands  split  off 
with  bursting,  bnrmng  meaning; — 
bringing  them  up  in  their  primitive 
truth-loving  and  truth — telling  simpli- 
city, and  setting  them,  not  without  a 
certain  grave  sarcastic  smile,  over  against 
their  abuses,  and  their  oorruptions,  and 
their  twistings  to  gild  a  fidsenood,  or  to 
consecrate  a  fie — there  to  speak  pregnant 
stories  of  hypocrisies  and  shams! — Well, 
well!  who  would  have  ever,  thought 
that  dry,  old,  rhizophag<m$  Fitz  Philolo- 
gos  would  have  been  betrayed  into 
rh^>sody  f 

En  avant! 

"Ethics"  is  precisely  tlie  same  word 
as  ^^  morality,"  only  with  a  Greek  origin 
— ^diKocy  TfOoc — a  custom  or  usage. 

Let  our  friend  Home  Tooke*  interpret 
"  right"  and  "  wrong"  for  us:  "  Right  is 
no  other  than  rect-um  (regitum),  the 
past  participle  of  the  Latin  verb  regere^ 
to  govern,  to  order.  Whence  in  Italian 
you  have  ritto\  and  from  dirigere^ 
dirittOj  dritto;  whence  the  French  have 
their  ancient  droict,  and  their  modern 
droit.  The  Italian  dritto  and  the 
French  droit  being  no  other  than  the 
past  participle  direet-umJ*^  And  farther 
on  he  says  that : 

"A  right  conduct  is,  that  which  is 
ordered. 

"  A  right  reckoning  is,  that  which  is 
ordered. 

"A  right  line  is,  that  which  is  or- 
dered  or  directed — (not  a  random  exten- 
sion, but)  the  sliortest  between  two 
points. 

"The  right  road  is  that  ordered  or 
directed  to  be  pursued  (for  the  object 
you  have  in  view). 

"  To  do  right  is  to  do  that  which  is 
ordered  to  be  done. 

"  To  be  in  the  right  is,  to  be  in  such 
situation  or  circumstances  as  are  ordered. 

"  A  right  and  just  (juheo^jtuswn^  to 
command  )  action  is  such  a  one  as  is 
ordered  or  commanded, 

"  And  when  a  man  demands  his  rights^ 
be  asks  only  that  which  it  is  ordered  ho 
shall  have." 

On  the  other  hand :  "  Wrong — ^is  the 
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past  participle  or  the  Terb  to  wring^ 
wriD^n,  torqaere.  The  word  answering 
to  it  in  Italian  is  torto^  the  past  participle 
of  the  verb  tarquere;  whence  the 
IVench  also  have  tort.  It  means  merely 
wrung  or  torMted  from  the  right  or 
ordered  line  of  conduct."* 

So  did  Tooke  handle  what,  with  a 
quaint  force,  he  calls  "  the  abiect  instru- 
ments of  his  civil  extinction !'' 

Compare  with  "  riglit "  and  "  wrong," 
—''upright,"  "regular,"  "rectitude;" 
"error,"  "transgression,"  "tortous." 
"Upright"  is  palpable  enough;  "r^- 
lar  "  is  according  to  rule,  and  tlieret'ore 
•according  to  the  ordered,  "Rectitude," 
is  just  the  straight  line — the  ordered  or 
directed  one  (rego).  "Error"  is  an 
erring — (erro)-- wandering  from  this 
atrai^t  line  of  "  rectitude."  "  Transgres- 
sion "  is  a  transgressing  (trans  gradior)^ — 
a  going  beyond  this  ordered  line.  "  Tor- 
tous "  from  "  tort,"  has  also  relation  to 
what  is  "  injurious,"  (which  is  in  jue, 
jubeo;  that  is,  contrary  to  th&  commanded^ 
too,)  or  wrong. 

From  all  of  which  words  the  wise  will 
derive  a  lecture  on  a  "higher  law," 
Twith  a  vengeance!);  and  the  unwise 
nnd  only  subject  matter  for  their  own 
condemnation. 

"Sense"  and  " sBsthetics,"  have  an 
analogous  origin,  essthetic  being  the 
Greek  aladijTiKog  from  aloBdvofioij  to  feel, 
or  perceive,  and  sense  being  from  aentio^ 
the  corresponding  Latin  verb.  Their 
employment,  one  should  say,  was  fre- 
quent enough  to  render  them  familiar. 
By  the  way,  our  poor  friend  "sBsthe- 
tio  "  is  worthy  of  commiseration.  Bom 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  he  has 
fallen  in  the  full  blush  of  his  glory ;  and 
he  who  assisted  at  his  cradling,  has  lived 
to  see  his  disgrace  and  death.  Read  tlie 
following  note  to  an  article  by  Carlyle, 
on  Jean  Paul  Richter,  and  inserted  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  of  1827:— "iEsthe- 
tics — from  aloddvofiai,  to  feel.  A  word 
invented  by  Baumgarten  (some  eighty 
years  ago),*  to  express  generally,  the 
Science  of  the  Fine  Arts^  and  now  in 
universal  use  among  the  Germanis.  Per- 
haps we,  also^  might  as  well  adopt  it,  at 
least  if  any  such  tcience  should  ever  arise 
amongst  t«." 

As  for  whether  the  "science"  has  ever 
arisen  among  us,  we  shall  not  pretend  to 
decide  ;  but  compare  the  Then,  with  the 
Now — when  our  flunkeys  and  our  mil- 
liners talk  nothing  short  of  SBsthetically. 


"Hei  mihi,  qnaKs  eratf  qnaiitnm  matih 
tns  ab  illo  Asthetico  /" 

A  man  of  "sense,"  then,  is  a  man  of 
feeling — ^and  only  men  of  feeling  are  men 

of  sense? It  may  be  too    sweeping; 

but,  oertes,  between  the  man  of  noble 
heart  and  he  of  great  good  sense,  there  la 
a  dose  enough  connection ;  and  perhapa 
there  is  a  profounder  veracity  than  we 
might  be  apt  to  suppose  in  the  old 
maxim:  Qucmtum  sumus  seimus.  At 
least  it  might  do  us  no  harm  to  have  a 
little  mere  faith  in  heart-tellings  and  a 
little  less  in  the  mere  dictates  of  mor- 
tality. 

**We  lire  In  deedi,  not  yean;  !n  thoughts,  asi 

breaths; 
In  feelings,  not  In  flgmres  on  a  dial, 
We  shoald  oonnt  time  by  heart-throbs.** 

So  saitb  Festus.  And  so  did  ne, 
through  childhood^s  ^4ong,  various,  ago- 
nizing "  years,  in  our  child  home,  awmir 
far  up  in  the  "  green,  airy  Pentlanda,'* 
— lulled  by  the  mellow  music  of  thy 
dashing  waters,  thou  loveliest  water£a' 
of  Babbles  How.  Then  we  measured 
tinne,  not  by  the  rigid  exactitude  of  daya 
and  weeks,  and  months  and  years ;  but 
years  by  the  springing  of  the  primroaea 
on  the  sun-kissed  braes ;  and  months  and 
weeks,  and  days,  by  the  exuberance  of 
our  emotions, — ^and  t?iat  was  boundleaa. 

Again,  what  an  eminently  unreason- 
able word  is  that  "  reason," — especially 
if  we  take  it  from  the  Latin  ratio,  through 
the  French  rcnson;  for  ratio  we  know 
to  be  from  reor ;  and  reor  is  either  a 
verbifioation  (excuse  the  word;  it  is, 
however,  suitable  enough,  since  Terhifi- 
catio  is  classical),  from  res — thus  accord* 
ing,  in  its  elements,  with  "  thought "  aa 
we  saw  before ;— or  it  is  from  pec*— 
which  is  none  other  than  a  fluxus  i>erhO' 
rum.  So,  it  would  seem  that  our  friends 
of  the  olden  times  imagined  that  he  who 
talked  the  most  glibly,  had  the  most  of 
"  reason ;" — avait  plus  que  personne  la 
raison,  que  tout  le  monde  avail, — and 
was,  par  consequence,  the  most  reason- 
able  man. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  Worda- 
worthean  and  Coleridgean  distinction  be- 
tween "imagination,"  and  "fancy;"  wo 
will  not  repeat  it,  but  merely  mention 
that  the  root  of  imagination  is  imago^ 
an  image; — ^it  is  therefore  the  image- 
making  faculty.  "  Fancy  "  {phantaey  la 
nearer  the  original)  is  from  ♦ovrairMi— 


*  Dirersions  of  Pariey,  p.  8M. 
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f.  e^  the  power  which  produces  the 
^avToafia — the  phantasms.  Thos  we  see 
that  the  distinction  lies  more  in  the  ampli- 
cation— perhaps  more  in  "imagination  " 
— than  in  the  words  themselves. 
"Fancy,"  "phantasy,"  "fantastical,"* 
"phantom,"  "phantasm,"  "phase,"  and 
"  phenomena,"  are  all  of  them  from  the 
same  root — *cuvcj,  and  their  significations 
are  apparent  enough,  "Heart,"  too, 
what  a  word  that  is !  And  how  little 
have  all  the  thousand  complex  relations 
in  which  we  employ  it,  to  do  with  that 
poor,  palpitating  mass  of  blood  and  fibre, 
to  which  the  name  properly  belongs? 
And  then  the  long  train  of  relations, 
poor  and  rich,  that  attach  themselves  to 
k  "Hearty,"  "Cordial,"  («w,  eardis), 
which  is  also  hearty;  "courage," 
(through  the  French,  and  from  ccBur\ 
"encourage,"  "concord,"  "discord." — 
c  r.  "k. 

What  a  fearfully  physical  origin  is  that 
of  "  remorse :"  remor(20O— depicting, 
with  an  appalling  vividness,  the  gnaw- 
inge  or  hitings  that  go  on  within  the 
soul  after  the  commission  of  any  unman- 
liness  or  ungodliness.  So  "scruple," 
which  is  just  scrupulus^  the  little  bit  of 
gravel  which  was  wont  so  often  to  get 
into  the  very  open  shoes  of  the  Romans, 
and  produce  trouble  and  hesitancy. 
There  Is  a  scruple  for  you  I  "  Theory"t 
and  "  speculation,"!  both  of  them  imply 
a  mere  seeing  or  contemplating,  abstract- 
edly, and  without  reference  to  the 
"  practical  "  —  (npaxTiKdc — the  acting, 
the  executive,  the  business-like  faculty). 
"  Vision  "  and  "  visionary  "  (  video,  to 
Bee)  have  also  a  generic  alliance  with  the 
preceding;  so,  too, has  "contemplation," 
but  only  a  secondary  one.  "Oontom- 
plation,"  Webster  tells  us,  "  is  the  act  of 
the  mind  in  considering  with  attention." 
This  signification,  of  course,  it  receives 
from  the  verb  to  contemplate.  The 
origin  of  the  word  is  dubious.  Orabb,  in 
his  wretched  book  on  "Synonyms," 
says  that  it  comes  from  "  contemphr^ 
and  that  from  templum,  a  temple — that 
heing  the  place  most  fitted  for  contempla- 
tion /"  Leverett,  however,  in  his  Latin 
lexicon,  makes  it  from  con  and  templum^ 
i,  tf.,  a  place  from  which  there  is  a  free 
prospect  on  all  sides. 

A  "  simple"  man  is  just  a  homo  simplex 
— sine  plica — without  doubling,  without 
fold  in  his  character ;  the  honesty  of 
whose  disposition  is  perfectly  luminous. 


Is  it  altogether  honorable  to  human 
nature  that  this  beautifully  ingenious 
word  should  be  abused  as  it  is,  and  form 
the  root  of  that  other  word,  expressive 
of  everything  Uiat  is  weak  in  intellect, 
"simpleton?"  A  man  of  "duphcity," 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  man  of  a  double 
fold  in  his  character — a  man  of  double 
dealing,  A  "subtle,"  or  "subtile" 
person  is  one  whose  motives  of  action 
are  "  fine  spun  " — subtilis^  i,  «.,  subtest 
tilis.  So,  too,  an  "acute"  person  is  none 
other  than  a  "sharp"  person.  And  it 
will  doubtless  be  readily  conceded  that 
we  all  have  our  "mission,"  and  are 
all  "apostles"  of  something  or  other — 
when  the  latter  only  asserts  that  we  are 
sent,  and  the  former  but  declares  tha 
object  of  this  enf>oy. 

Once  mo;*e,  a  rational  "skepticism," 
is  not  a  bad,  but,  on  the  other  hand 
rather  a  desirable  thing.  It  is,  in  fact, 
the  great  conservative  principle  in  hu- 
man belief:  oKtrrTOfiai — I  consider,  I  de- 
liberate, I  try  conclusions  with  you. 
Besides,  its  analogue  "  doubt, "  gives  us  a 
glimpse  into  a  pretty  profound  veracity : 
dubitus,  dubiuSy  diLo — I  look  at  the  (diio) 
two,  the  double  phases  of  things;  and, 
keeping  them  both  in  sight,  I  suspend 
my  conclusion.  And  the  province  of 
the  true,  the  honest  skeptic  (much  though 
the  debasing  tendencies  of  mankind  have 
placed  these  words,  "honest"  and 
"skeptic"  at  variance  with  each  other) 
is  to  say — "  Why  stick  to  your  one  side 
when  there  are  two  to  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  a  thousand  things  in 
heaven  and  earth  that  are  not  dreamed 
of  in  your  philosophy?"  For  there  are 
two  sides  to  everything,  however  tenu- 
ous it  may  be ;  there  are  the  phenomenal 
and  the  real ;  there  are  the  relative  and 
the  absolute;  and  every  teaching  of 
life  or  morals  points  hitherward  and 
thitherward,  too.  And  we  may  venture 
to  say  that  there  is  not  a  dogma  which 
can  possibly  be  brought  up  but  what  any 
of  us  may,  to  a  partial  extent,  floor. 
Will  you  try  philasophy  ?  "  Cogito  ergo 
sumy  But,  as  the  pupil  in  Schiller^s 
"  Philosophers  "  says : 

•*  As  I  think  I  exUt    *TU  good  I     Bat  who  alwaji 

Is  thinking? 
Oft  I*Te  existed  e*en  when  I  hare  been  thLoking  of 
naaght." 

And  SO  we  aU  have  our  ready-reckoners 


*  Why  should  not  anlformltj  be  preserred  all  throiwh  these  words  f 

t  Oeupeu,  to  view,  to  look  at.  t  Speoula, «  beacon,  «  watch-tower,  f^rom  tpteto,  to  see. 
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fall  of  "buts"  and  "provisos;"  and  we 
find  ourselves  sticking  on  the  horns  of 
a  dilemma  with,  or  without,  a  moment's 
warning.  Materialism  is  trne,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent ;  and  so  is  idealism,  and  mys- 
ticism, and  skepticism,  and  heathenism^ 
and  bibleism — ^but  we  cannot  say  that 
any  one  or  all  of  them  is  truth ;  that 
exists  only  in  the  profundities  of  the 
divine  heart.  And  so  it  is  with  things 
universally ;  we  see  and  have  to  do  with 
things  relatively ;  the  absolute,  to  us, 
exists  only  in  the  desire. 

And  tliis,  then,  is  the  true  ground  for 
the  skeptic;  not  of  unbelieving  and 
proud  universal  denying;  not  the  shal- 
low levity  of  intellect ;  far  less  a  vain 
Tom  Paineism  and  mocking  of  every- 
thing that  is  good  and  venerable ;  but  a 
generous  credulity  in  the  boundlessness 
of  truth,  whether  found  in  infinitesi- 
malest  of  gold-grains  sown  universe- 
wide — or  in  solid  ingots,  hid  in  the  the- 
saurus of  a  faith  or  a  system. 

And  in  this  sense  is  it  that  skepticism 
is  the  great  conservative  of  preservative 
principle  in  human  belief.  And  thia 
species  of  skepticism  is  it  that  must  be 
induced  into  our  age,  before  we  can  hope 
to  arrive  at  the  day-star  of  truth.  It  is 
the  lack  of  our  era.  For  people  must  be 
brought  to  doubt  that  they  are  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  before  we  can 
hope  to  remedy  them.  They  must  come 
into  violent  contact  with  some  hard 
rocks  of  truth,  whose  existence  they  did 
not  dream  of,  before  they  can  be  made 
to  appreciate  that  they  are  not  altogether 
in  the  right,  and  that  other  people  are 
not  altogether  in  the  wrong.  They  must 
be  made  suspicious  of  themselves — ren- 
dered ....  oKenTiKoi — thinkers  I— 

But  this  is  getting  mortally  wearisome 
(this  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  "  aside  " 
you  know) ;  so,  revenons  d  naa  mautone 
— which,  in  this  instance,  means,  back 
to  our  "roots."  Let  us  have  some 
words. 

"Profound,"  "Recondite,"  "Time," 
"Past,"  "Future,"  "Present,"  "Skill," 
"  Probity,"  "  Providence,"  "  Sincere," 
"Serious,"  "Frugal,"  "Exist,"  "Reli- 
gion," "  Intrinsic,"  "  Interest,"  Instinct," 
"  Enthusiasm,"  "  Essence,"  "  Quintes- 
sence." 

There  is  a  score.  But  only  a  score, 
out  of  the  thousand  and  one  (literally) 
that  we  have  amassed  as  illustrative  of 
this  same  portion  of  our  theme. 


"Profound,"  is  just  "deep"-^._ 
fundus ;  penetrating  down  to  the  "  boW 
tom  "  of  things.  By  the  way,  inteileot 
seems  to  possess  all  the  dimensions  of 
extension.  Thus,  we  speak  of  X*s  great 
"breadth  of  thought;  of  the  "lofty" 
genius  of  Y ;  or  of  thefar-eeeing  intelli- 
gence of  Z. 

"  Recondite,"  again,  is  what  is  record 
ditum — ^hidden  from  the  superficial,  un- 
believing gaze.  What  a  story  does  this 
teU  us  of  the  great  "  Open  Secret "  of  the 
universe,  as  Fichte  so  appreciatingly 
terms  it;  a  secret,  and  yet  not  a  secret — 
"esoteric,"  (eauTcpoc — ^interior)  and  yet 
"  exoteric  "  e^urepoc — exterior) — hiddoa 
from  the  wbe  and  prudent  (in  their  own 
imaginings),  and  yet  "  revealed  " — revelp 
— unveiled  to  those  exercising  the  faith 
and  the  humility  of  babes.  Nor  does 
there  exist  the  problem  for  which  be- 
nign nature  will  not  give  the  response^ 
will  we  but  wisely  and  trustingly  inter- 
rogate her.    For  we  know  that  she 

"  Never  did  betraj 
the  heart  that  lored  her.'* 

"The  answer  lies  around,  written  in 
all  colors  and  motions,  uttered  in  all 
tones  of  jubilee  and  wail,  in  thousand- 
figured,  thousand-voiced,  harmonious  na- 
ture ;  but  where  is  the  cunning  eye  to 
whom  that  God-written  apocalypse  will 
yield  articulate  meaning?  We  sit  as  in 
a  boundless  phantasmagoria  and  dream- 
grotto;  boundless,  for  tlte  faintest  star, 
the  remotest  century,  lies  not  even 
nearer  the  verge  thereof;  sounds  and 
varied-colored  visions  flit  around  our 
sense;  but  Him,  the  unslambering^ 
whose  work  both  dream  and  dreamer 
are,  we  see  not — except  in  rare,  half- 
waking  moments,  suspect  not."* 

There,  now  t  Is  not  that  gloriouat 
Go,  then,  and  venerate  the  seer. 

"Time,"  we  get  through  the  Saxon 
tima — ^analogous  in  all  the  Teutonic 
dialect8,t  and  allied  to  the  Latin  t^n^ 
pus  which  we  know  to  be  from 
Tiftvu — and  implying,  consequently,  the' 
cutting  off,  or  separating  of  day  and 
night  by  the  sun.  See  how  a  purely 
metaphysical  relation  will  take  its  appel- 
lation from  an  intensely  physical  radix. 
"Past,"  too,  if  connected,  at  its  base, 
with  the  Latin  paseo  and  the  Greek 
Trar^w,  and  the  Sanscrit  pad,  to  go, 
denotes  but  the  stepped  over,  tlie  "  by- 


*  Sartor  Resartni. 

t  Dan.  Time ;  Swed.  Tlmma ;  Icel.  Time ;  QaeL  or  Brae.  Tim  or  Tym.  Compare  also  with  the  Frencii  Tempt ; 
It.  and  Port.  Tempo ;  Sp.  Tiempo. 
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gone  ;*^  as,  referring  to  the  same  figure, 
we  say^  ^^  Future,^'  again,  is  the  about  to 
he.  Now,  this  seems  metaphysical 
enough,  bat  let  ns  analyze  a  little,  and 
see  what  resolution  it  will  give  ns. 
"  Future,"  we  know  to  be  but  the  fix- 
ture participle— /Mtwr«*~-of  tlie  verb 
«M«,  to  be, — evidently,  however,  it  is 
from  a  different  i.  e,  the  seeondary  root. 
But  this  secondary  root  is,  nndonbtedly, 
to  be  found  in  the  obsolete /uo;  whidi 
with  ^vo  are  probably  twin  of&hoots 
from  the  Sanscrit  hhH,  Now,  i^  carries 
the  idea  of  growing,  arising,  coming  into 
being;  but  there  is  a  prinutrr  signifioa* 
tion  lying  back  of  this,  namely,  that  of 
being  brought  forth^  begotten;  the 
"  future,"  therefore,  is  that  which  is  con- 
tinually being  brought  forth  from  the 
womb  of  time.  The  ^* present"  is  the 
prsBsens  (prcees  i.  e.  prse  and  ens) — the 
Deing,  the  lying  before  us.  Anent 
which,  and  to  wash  down  all  this  ety- 
mologic jargon,  take  the  following  from 
the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose  : 

*'  The  time  that  paisith  night  and  dato» 
And  restlleue  trarailith  aie, 
And  stelith  ftrom  as  pririlj, 
That  to  nt  semith  dkirlj 
That  it  in  one  poinct  dweUth  tyvt^ 
And  certes  it  ne  rettith  nerer, 
But  goeth  as  fast  and  passeth  ata 
That  ther  n*is  man  that  thlnkla  mate 
What  time  that  now  present  is, 
Asklth  at  these  grete  clerUi  this ; 
For  men  thinken  redlly 
Thre  timis  ben  ypassed  by 
The  time  that  male  not  sqfoam, 
But  goth  and  male  neyer  retnriM, 
As  watir  that  doone  runnith  aie. 
But  neyer  droppe  returne  mate.** 

"Skill"  (Scylan)  is  the  distingaishinff, 
dividing,  separating  faculty.  "Probity*' 
is  no  other  than  what  is  probue — ap- 
proved of,  found  good,  eomme  il  faut  I 
"  Providence"  is  precisely/or^n^A^ — and 
applied  to  the  deity  it  is  indicative  of 
him  whose  luminous  glance  penetrates 
into  the  obscurest  abysses  of  the  coming 
time;  and  the  uniform  and  nnifold 
rhythm  of  whose  existence  constitutes 
at  once,  past,  present,  and  future.  "  Sin- 
cere" (if  Webster's  derivation  of  it  be 
worth  anything)  is  tine  cerd — without 
wax  i,  e.  pure  honey, — how  expressive  I 
"Serious"  is  the  being  unable  to  "raise*' 
a  single  laugh  (serins  t.  e,  sine  risus). 
"Frugal"  is  Rtrictly  fruit  bearing  (fru- 
galis,  fruges),  yielding  profit;  so  it 
would  appear  that  frugality  is  not  merely 
a   negative,  but    a    decidedly  positive 


Quality.  To  "  exist"  is  exeieto — to  stand 
rortb,  to  appear,  to  become  manifest; 
and  one^s  "  existence"  is  his  mani/eata- 
tion^  his  showing  forth.  "  Religion"  is 
the  binding  over  again,  the  new  bond. 
•*  Intrinsic"  is  inlyy — having  relation  not 
to  the  deceptive  outside,  but  to  that 
which  is  within.  "  Interest"  is  literally 
inter  esse — ^to  be  among;  and  henoe 
that  which  concerns,  &c.  "  Instinct"  is 
an  incitement,  an  impulse,  an  initiga- 
tion.  "Enthusiasm"  is  Movaiaoftoc — 
Meoc  —poueeeed  by  a  Ood— or  one  who 
imagines  that  he  is.  Spinoza,  then,  to 
whom  Novalis,  on  account  of  his  fer- 
Tency  in  asserting  the  existence  of  a  di- 
Tinily  in  to  irov — gave  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Gh>d-intoxicated  man,"  perhaps 
presents  ns  with  the  most  striking  radi- 
cal representative  of  this  facultv. 

*'i^nce"  is  the  being—the  an^— 
that  which  there  is  of  ultimate  and  spi- 
ritual in  anything.  "  Quintessence  "  is  a 
compound  of  the  preceding ;  and  is,  as 
it  implies,  the  fifth  essence,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  alchemical  notion,  the 
last  and  highest  essence  of  power  in  a 
natural  body.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
may  have  reference  to  the  Pythagorean 
theory  of  numbers— of  which  we  all 
know  a  little;  and  trom  which,  could  we 
but  get  into  the  centre  thereof  we  might 
derive  some  deep  enough  lessons.  That 
there  be  "intrinsic  life-numbers  in  things 
and  their  manifold  relations"  seems  to 
the  refiective  mind  a  matter  not  diffi- 
cult of  credence.  And  perchance  in  the 
great  onward  rhythm  of  existence  there 
is  more  of  mathematics  than  we  might 
be  apt  to  suppose.  On  the  summit  of 
intellectual  gnmdeur,  says  Madame  de 
Stael,  the  genius  of  Homer  and  of  New- 
ton Join  hand  in  hand,  and  so  in  life. 
Hiffh  over  us  soimd  the  eternal  sphere- 
melodies:* 

**  The  eadenoe  of  the  whirling  world 
Which  danoei  round  the  sun.** 

And  all  around  us  trembles  "  the  sdolian 
harp  of  the  universe,"  resonant  with 
Jubilee  and  wail,  beating  time  to  the 
march  of  intellect,— onward,  onward,  ever 
onward  towards  the  goal  of  perfection, 

xThafMorehideslnit 
CHadoeas  and  sorrow ; 
We  press  still  thorow. 
Naught  that  abides  in  it 
Daonting  vsr-«nward  I'* 

Ooelks, 


•  It  is  belieTed  that  the  rnference  Pythagoras  had  In  hlf  **  iphorv-miittc**  wm  to  the  harmonleal  arrangs 
ment  of  the  spheres,  realising  the  relations  of  nombera. 
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IN    THE    LANE. 

THE  roses  lingering  in  the  west, 
Soft  lustre  swooning  throogh  the  skj, 
The  meadow  blossoms  kissed  to  rest, 
A  dying  bird  song  floating  by. 

Old  dosky  woodlands  soothed  with  balm 
On  mountains  hushed  in  twilight  trance, 

The  glossy  eve^s  delicions  calm, 
Drowned  by  the  stream^s  Toluptuous  dance. 

The  soft  dew  silvering  hawthorn  bloom, 
Faint  crimson  buds  along  the  ledge, — 

Two  faces  in  the  tender  gloom 
Between  the  lindens  and  the  hedge ; 

Two  beamy  faces  young  and  sweet, 
Oheek  meeting  cheek  in  tenderest  trust, 

White  garlands  strewn  by  waiting  feet. 
And  fire-flies  showering  golden  dust. 

They  made  in  this  familiar  place 
The  sweet  completion  Nature  sought. 

And  all  tlie  scene's  divinest  grace 
Perfection  from  their  beauty  caught. 

There  were  no  vows  nor  splendid  speech 
To  break  love's  tranced  and  golden  dream; 

Heart  flowed  as  truly  each  to  each 
As  in  one  channel  stream  with  stream. 

There  in  the  May's  embalmed  repose. 
Fair  as  if  always  nursed  with  May, 

Their  red  lips  flashing  in  one  rose, 
Whose  sweetness  in  each  bosom  lay. 

They  seemed  the  perfect  dream,  that  steals. 
At  times,  adowu  lifers  morning  sky. 

And  for  one  blessed  hour,  reveals 
The  joy  that  haunts  us  till  we  die. 

Like  silvered  raven-down,  the  dark 
Kept  floating  through  the  hawthorn  lane. 

And  still  the  fire-fly's  lustrous  spark 
Fell  on  the  dusk  like  amber  rain. 

A  tremor  through  the  diusied  grass, 

A  murmur  like  a  happy  bird, 
A  low  bough  bent  for  one  to  pass, 

And  all  as  If  no  leaf  had  ctirred. 

Tlie  silvery  dusk  along  the  lane, 
Kept  stealing  by  the  creamy  hedge, 

And  felt  for  those  warm  lips  in  vain. 
Clear  to  the  runlet's  lilied  edge. 

Gone  through  the  shadows — nevermore 
With  cheek  to  cheek  tiiey  hither  came; 

The  great  world  crushes  on,  and  o'er 
Its  sweetest  blossoms  leaves  no  name. 
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AMERICAN    WINES. 
(Oondoded  team,  page  Ml.) 


Pthe  last  Dumber,  by  the  help  of  the- 
oretical sails  aud  statistical  radder, 
we  coasted  pleasantly  along  the  margin 
of  this  great  subject;  here  and  there 
mapping  down  the  prominent  land-marks, 
not  indeed  with  the  hope  of  making  a 
reliable  chart,  bnt  for  the  purpose  of 
calling  attention  to  it  that  others  may 
so  do.  In  fact,  it  is  not  the  labor  of  one, 
but  the  united  labors  of  many  that  can 
accomplish  this  object;  the  experience 
of  the  vine  dresser  of  the  South  is  dis- 
tinctly different  from  that  of  his  brother 
of  the  North ;  the  same  grapes  do  not 
flourish  in  diflTerent  latitudes,  nor  are  the 
modes  of  culture  at  all  similar.  In  tak- 
ing, then,  a  general  view,  we  must  neces- 
sarily be  imperfect  in  particulars;  not 
from  want  of  material,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  the  abundAoce  of  it.  Our 
tables,  two  in  number,  are  laden  with 
books,  pamphlets,  papers,  reviews,  sti^ 
tistics,  letters— ^n  grape  culture;  on 
wines,  native  and  foreign ;  on  diseases  of 
the  vine ;  on  insects  that  prey  upon  it ; 
on  diseases  of  the  human  family  cured  by 
it  (**  The  Grape  Cure") ;  on  temperance 
and  intemperance;  on  the  evils  of  rum 
and  ranting;  on  raisins  and  reasons;  and 
on  a  host  of  analogous  subjects ;  never- 
theless, with  such  appliances  and  means 
as  we  have  we  shall  proceed,  and,  as  St. 
Paul  did,  when  he  saw  the  three  taverns, 
"  thank  God  and  take  courage." 

How  many  kinds  of  grapes  are  native 
to  the  United  States  it  is  impossible  to 
say;  Dr.  Rafinesque  catalogues  forty  spe- 
cies and  one  hundred  varieties  in  a  little 
hand-buok  of  vines,  published  in  1880, 
which  he  offers  "  as  the  result  of  his  ob- 
servations during  many  years,  and  many 
thousand  miles  of  travels."*  Since  this 
was  published,  so  much  new  territory 
has  been  added  to  our  great  Republic, 
that  we  are  scarce  able  to  enumerate  the 
States  themselves,  much  less  the  vines 
they  produce.  The  vast  countries  of 
Texas  and  California,  profuse  in  native 
vines  of  extraordinary  productiveness, 
would  even  employ  the  naturalist  in 
this  pursuit  for  many  years,  perhaps 
for  a  lifetime. 

In  the  old  world,  *^  the  climate  most 
congenial  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  ex- 


tends from  the  85th  to  the  50th  degrees 
of  north  latitude ;  and  it  is  between  these 
points  that  the  most  celebrated  vineyards, 
and  the  countries  richest  in  wine,  are 
placed,"  so  says  Henderson.  It  is  singular 
that  these  are  almost  precisely  the  geogra- 
phical limits  of  the  United  States,  north 
and  south ;  and  as  we  have  already  said, 
there  is  not  one  native  grape  in  Europe, 
so  we  may  also  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
State  in  the  Union  without  many — from 
Canada  to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific.  Not  inaptly  then 
was  the  new  world  called  "  Vine  Land" 
by  its  discoverers  the  Danes.  There 
was  always  something  appropriate  and 
significant  in  that  strong  old  Norse 
tongue. 

Altliough  the  accounts  fVom  California 
and  Texas  are  very  far  from  complete  in 
regard  to  grape  culture,  yet  all  state- 
ments, all  travellers,  agree  as  to  the 
wonderful  profusion  of  vines  in  both 
countries,  and  their  great  productive- 
ness. Wine  is  now  made  on  the  Pacific, 
not  in  abundance,  but  still  with  results 
so  satisfactory,  that  it  will  be  but  few 
years  before  it  is  an  established  source 
of  revenue  to  the  State.  We  hear  of 
one  farmer  there  raising  90,000  pounds 
of  grapes  annually ;  of  premiums  given 
for  the  best  wines ;  of  bunches  weighing 
from  one  to  eleven  pounds  each.f  Their 
grapes  also  are  represented  to  be  larger 
than  ours,  '*  large  as  plums,"  and  supe- 
rior iu  color  and  flavor.  The  berries 
too  are  very  tender  and  the  skins  thin. 
The  vines  are  pruned  down  to  two,  or 
two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
the  large,  indolent  masses  of  fruit  rest 
upon  the  lap  of  the  common  mother. 
Above  the  surface  grapes,  and  below  it, 
gold.  We  might  almost  quote  the  words 
of  Lear,  and  say  to  our  youngest  daugh- 
ter, California: 

"  Now  oor  Joy, 

Although  our  Utt  and  least ;  to  whose  joung  loTt 
nio  Tines  of  France  and  milk  of  Bargundy, 
Btrire  to  be  InteresiM ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opolent  than  yoor  sisters  f    Speak.** 

And  California  says  ^*  nothing ;"  bnt 
her  soil  blushes  with  the  blood  of  kings, 
or  of  the  materials  that  make  them. 


•  American  Manual  of  Grape  Vines  and  the  Method  of  making  Wine,  Ac.,  Ac.,  by  0.  8.  Raflnesqoe,  A.  M. 
Fh.  D.  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Ac.,  Ac.,  Phila.  1880. 

t  Trans.  American  Institute,  185S.  We  have  been  told  that  bunches  weighing  twenty  pounds  each,  an 
not  infrequent  in  Oalifomia. 
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The  grapes  of  Califoniia  are  called 
"Oatawba,''  by  some  "Sweetwater." 
The  berries  are  oblong,  egg-shaped,  of  a 
light  reddish-brown  color;  in  flaror, 
delicious;  they  are  destitute  of  pulp, 
ilnd  so  tender  as  to  be  difficult  to  handle, 
like  all  the  rest  of  our  native  grapes  of 
any  y^ue,  they  are  claimed  to  be  "  of 
foreign  origin."  History  is  thus  falsi- 
fied, and  our  vines  robbed  of  their 
birtJiright.  Migor  Adlum  discovers  a 
fine  grape  in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  John- 
son, near  Frederiotown,  Md.,  and 
smother  in  the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Scholl,  of 
Clarksburgh.  He  says,  ^^A  German 
pfiest,  who  saw  Mrs.  Scholl's  vine  in  foil 
bewaring,  and  When  ripe,  pronounced  it 
the  true  Tokay,  and  says  he  saw  the 
same  kind  growing  in  Tokay,  in  Hun- 
gary I"  The  Schuvkill  Muscadell  was 
christened  **The  Uape  grape,"  as  Mr. 
Longworth  says,  "  to  give  it  reputation," 
and  to  this  day,  many  believe  it  to  be  a 
native  of  Africa,  although  its  wild 
brethren  are  found  in  plenty  all  over 
Pennsylvania.  The  Isabella,  formerly 
called  the  Laspeyre  grape,  was  lost  to  us 
in  this  wise.  A  stage-coach  broke  down 
in  the  nei^borhood  of  Mr.  Laspeyre's 
&rm,  near  Fayetteville,  17.0.,  and  a 
Spanish  gentleman,  who  was  a  passen- 
ger, happening  to  ask  if  there  were  no 
grapes  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood, 
was  told  of  Mr.  L.*s  vineyard,  close  by. 
Upon  entering  the  inclosure,  his  first 
exclamation  was,  *^Hat  you  have  got 
my  countryman  here.  I  know  hitn 
well,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  grapes  in 
Sijahi  I"*  "  The  Herbelnont,'^  also,  is 
said  to  be  an  alien,  although  Mr.  Long- 
worth  states  it  is  a  common  wild  vine 
of  the  west  and  south :  and  the  "  Scup- 
pernong"  derives  its  parentage  "from 
cuttings  washed  ashore  from  a  stranded 
ship  on  the  stormy  coast  of  North  Ca- 
rolina 1"  Thus  our  American  grapes 
af  e  at  once  "  recognized,"  so  soon  as 
thev  emerge  from  their  native  forests 
and  swamps,  just  as  some  obscure  person 
becomes  known  in  fashionable  society 


by  falling  heir  to  an  estate.  It  is  uaeleas 
to  reply  to  arguments  based  upon  such 
trivid  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Euro- 
pean extraction  of  our  favorite  grapes. 
There  is  one  expression  suitable  and  ser- 
viceable to  dispose  of  this,  and  kindred 
matters.  It  is  a  word  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit,  we  believe.  It  has  four  letters. 
With  a  proper  emphasis,  it  may  be  un- 
derstood by  any  person,  even  with  a 
very  limited  knowledge  of  English.  The 
first  letter  is  **  B,"  the  second  "  O,"  the 
the  third  "S,"  and  the  fourth  "HI" 
Every  vine  dresser  of  any  experienoa 
knows  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  the 
cultivation  of  any  foreign  grapes  in  this 
country.  They  have  been  tried  again 
and  again.  The  late  lamented  Downing 
says—"  Mr.  Tognot  is  sanguine  as  to  the 
introduction  of  the  foreign  grape  in  this 
country  for  open  vineyard  culture.  The 
thing  u  itnpdmble.  Thousands  of  indi- 
viduals have  tried  it  on  a  small  scale  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union ;  and  several 

Sirsons — ^as,  for  example,  Mr.  Lonbat, 
r.  Longworth,  &c.,  of  great  experienoe 
abroad  or  knowledge  at  home,  joined  to 
abundant  capital,  have  tried  it  on  a  large 
scale.  The  result,  in  etery  ease^  has  been 
the  same ;  a  season  or  two  of  promise, 
then  utter  failure,  and,  finally,  complete 
abandonment  of  the  theory.  The  only 
vineyards  ever  successful  in  America 
are  those  of  American  grapes."t  We 
might  add  here  that  one  foreign  grape 
has  been  successfully  acclimated  here, 
and  only  one.  The  "  Traminer,"  from 
the  Rheingan,  a  small  berried  vine,  has 
been  persuaded  to  bear  with  us,  by  Mr. 
Longworth.  But  this,  which,  on  account 
of  its  saccharine  qualities,  is  cultivated 
at  home  to  mix  with  the  hard,  dry 
wines  of  the  Rhine,  is  of  little  value  in 
America,  except  as  a  table  grape  ;  the 
wine  it  produces  does  not  amount  to 
much.  If  we  take  into  consideration, 
also,  that  our  Isabellas,  Oatawbas,  dec.. 
still  retain  the  musky  taste  peculiar  to  all 
our  wild  grapes ;  that  they  have  not  yet 
been  cultivated  long  enough  to  lose  that 


*  Spooner  on  Orap«-Tlnefl,  Ac.    Brooklyn,  184S. 

t  Joseph  ToKao,  Esq.,  rine  dresser,  *'  Model  SchooH,"  wnmington,  N.O.,  ft  irrfter  on  grape  enltore,  contri- 
batM  to  the  Charletton  papers  and  the  Patent  Ofllce  Reports. 

%  Of  the  Tariout  experiments  made  with  regard  to  cultiTating  foreign  grapes  here,  we  will  mention  a  few. 
Mr.  Pannentler,  of  Long  Island,  established  a  rineyard  of  foreign  grapes  here,  and  was  finally  compelled  to 
abandon  It.  Mr.  Loubat  planted  forty  acres  at  New  Utrecht,  L.  I.,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
iaperted  rtnes,  and  they  tbrore  not,  neither  did  they  bear.  Mr.  N.  Longworth,  of  Cincinnati,  also  tried  a 
raiiety  of  grapes  ftrom  Bordeaux,  and  the  vicinity  of  Paris.  These  he  obtained  from  M.  Loubat's  vineyard. 
They  did  not  succeed.  From  Madeira  he  Imported  six  thousand  vines  of  their  best  wine  grapes ;  these  wars 
rooted  up,  after  trial,  as  worthless.  Lastly,  he  procured  seven  thousand  vines  from  the  Jura,  and,  after 
a  trial  of  five  years,  these  also  were  thrown  away.  The  vine-dresser  of  Vevay,  la.,  attempted  the  culture  of 
vfties  from  Switaerland  with  no  better  success.  The  imported  vines  planted  in  the  early  vineyards  of  Penn- 
sytranla,  Alabama,  and  Kentucky  all  died  aOer  a  few  years.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  grape  of  any  repvtO' 
MM*  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  (with  the  exception  of  the  CaUwba)  that  is  not  reputed  to  bs  of  fbrdfa 
oriclD.    Bosh! 
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toughness  of  skin  and  solidity  of  pulp, 
idso  peculiar  to  the  savage  state,  and 
that  they  have  not  been  attacked  by  the 
oldinm  which,  so  far,  has  affected  all 
foreign  grapes,  it  most  be  patent  that 
these  are  truly  the  indigenous  grapes  of 
America,  the  children  of  the  soil,  that 
ran  about  and  climbed  the  trees  in  its 
forests,  and  hung  their  purple  dusters 
over  its  streams,  before  man,  either 
white  or  red,  knew  there  was  another 
hemisphere.  To  return  to  the  grapes  of 
California.  There  are  no  vineyards  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  San  Francisco, 
but  vines  are  cultivated  in  the  valleys, 
especially  to  the  southward  of  the  State, 
and  a  strong  red  wine,  resembling  claret, 
IS  drunk  by  tlie  country  people  from 
their  own  grapes.  At  Los  Angelos  they 
make  a  very  excellent  white  wine,  some- 
thing like  the  Oatawba  in  flavor.  An 
additional  impetus  has  been  given  to  this 
branch  of  agriculture  by  recent  ship- 
ments to  San  Francisco  of  Ohio  wines, 
which  meet  with  quick  and  profitable 
sales.  A  short  time  since,  a  barrel  of 
wine  was  sent  from  Los  Ajigelos  to  the 
President,  at  Washington.  The  wine, 
the  staves,  hoops,  and  heads,  all  Oalifor- 
nian.  As  yet,  we  have  haa  no  report 
in  regard  to  it  officially;  but  it  has 
leaked  out  from  the  cabinet  that  they 
had  to  tilt  that  barrel  at  the  last  presi- 
dential dinner. 

The  "Mustang,"  and  the  "El  Paso,** 
are  the  peculiar  grapes  of  Texas.  The 
former,  which  is  scarcely  accredited  as 
a  wine  grape,  is  known  only  at  present 
as  a  wild  yine,  indigenous  to  the  soil 
which  produces  it.  But  the  "  El  Paso,'* 
has  been  successfully  cultivated,  and 
therefore,  it  is,  of  course,  "  of  European 
extraction."  The  follo¥nng  from  "  De 
Bow^s  Industrial  Resources  of  the  South 
and  West,"  gives  us  some  account  of 
the  happy  valley,  which  is  said  to  pro- 
duce "  the  best  wine  in  the  world." 

"The  settlement  of  El  Paso  extends  from 
the  Falls  of  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  north, 
to  the  Presidio  on  the  south — a  distance 
of  twenty-two  miles — and  is  one  con- 
tinuous orchard  and  vineyard,  embracing 
in  its  ample  area  an  industrious  and 
peaceable  population  of  at  least  eight 
thousand.  This  spacious  valley  is  about 
midway  between  Santa  Fe  and  Ohi- 
huahua,  and  is  isolated  from  all  other 
Mexican  settlements  by  the  mountains 
that  rise  on  the  east  and  west,  and  close 
into  the  river  on  the  north  and  south.  The 
breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  ten  miles. 
The  falls  of  the  river  are  two  miles  north 


of  the  *  Plaza  Publica,*  or  public  square, 
and  afford  sufficient  water  power  for 
grist  and  saw  mills  enough  to  supply 
the  entire  settlement  with  flour  and 
lumber.  The  most  important  production 
of  the  valley  is  grapes,  from  which  are 
axmually  manufactured  not  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  gallons  of^  perhapsy  the 
fieheetand  heet  wine  in  the  world.  This 
wine  is  worth  two  dollars  per  gallon, 
and  constitutes  the  principal  revenue  of 
the  city.  The  £1  Paso  wines  are  supe- 
rior in  richness  and  flavor  and  pleasant- 
ness of  taste  to  anything  of  the  kind  I 
ever  met  with  in  the  United  States ;  and 
I  doubt  not  that  they  are  far  superior 
to  the  best  wines  ever  produced  in  tiie 
valley  of  the  Rhine,  or  on  the  sunny 
hills  of  France.  Also,  great  quantities 
of  the  grapes  of  this  valley  are  dried 
in  clusters,  and  preserved  for  use  during 
the  winter.  In  this  state  I  regard  them 
far  superior  to  the  best  raisins  that  are 
imported  into  the  United  States?^ 

The  Great  Mustang  grape,  of  Texas, 
is  also  said  to  be  a  wine  grape  of  supe- 
rior quality.  It  grows  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  as  Dr.  Stewart  says,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Patent  Office,  at  Washington, 
"  without  cultivation,  and  in  great  per- 
fection in  every  part  of  Texas 'and 
upon  every  variety  of  soil,  growing 
equally  well  upon  the  high  open  prairie, 
or  in  the  densely  wooded  river  bottom 
lands,  seeking  alike  the  loftiest  trees, 
and  the  lowliest  prairie  shrub,  and  fre- 
quently so  completely  covering  the  tree 
or  shrub  upon  which  it  rests,  that  an 
entire  sur£EU)e  of  the  vine  leaf  is  presented 
to  the  eye."  Further  on  he  writes: 
"This  fall,  a  French  wine  maker  and 
vineyardist  catne  from  Kentucky,  where 
he  had  been  long  living,  to  cultivate  the 
ffrape  if  he  thought  well  of  the  country, 
&c.  He  is  highly  pleased,  and  made 
several  barrels  of  wine  for  Judge  Scott, 
Fanthorp;  Dr.  Patrick,  at  or  in  Fan- 
thorp  neighborhood.  He  pronounces 
the  Mustang  to  be  the  port  wine  grape, 
of  superior  quality  and  yield.  Very  in- 
telligent, and  practical  in  his  views,  and 
of  good  experience,  he  took  the  Mustang 
dusters,  native,  from  the  trees;  there 
was,  as  usual,  an  abundant  crop  of  them 
this  year.  The  wine  from  this  grape, 
he  said  ^was  genuine  port  wine.^  He 
knew  it  from  his  experience,  but  could 
not  demonstrate  it  to  be  so,  until  after 
fermentation  and  deposit  of  the  tartrate 
of  potass  held  in  solution  in  the  secret 
juices.  I  wait  with  anxiety  for  the  re- 
sult.   What  resources  oor<>oimtry  po»* 
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in  this  respect,  if  this  be  the 
ftot,  for  the  Mustang  grows  everywhere 
in  our  fair  land  I  "  ♦ 

Not  alone  in  Galifornia  and  Texas,  bat 
tlironghoQt  the  entire  Soath,  do  native 
grapes  flouridh  in  wonderful  luxnrianoe. 
The  sea  islands  that  fringe  the  coasts 
from  Norfolk  to  the  Florida  ree&,  are 
embroidered  with  wild  vines,  laden  with 
clusters,  as  well  as  the  margins  of  rivers 
that  intersect  the  mainland.  Florida, 
as  we  have  seen,  abounds  in  this  deli- 
cious fruit ;  in  Alabama,  grape  culture 
is  already  exciting  much  attention,  and 
the  native  grapes  produce  not  only  wines 
of  most  excellent  quality,  but  also  a  very 
great  variety  of  wines.  Their  culti- 
vation is  very  eapy,  and  the  vines  are 
abundant  bearers.  A  gentleman,  in  a 
letter  to  the  *^  Alabama  Planter,"  says, 
"  A  vineyard  at  maturity,  say  the  fourth 
year,  would  be  good  for  from  500  to  760 
gallons— tlie  seventh,  for  1,000  gallons — 
Uie  Scappernong  much  more  to  the 
acre.  Among  other  properties  possessed 
b^  our  native  grape,  the  quantity  of 
vinous  matter  they  possess,  is  most  re- 
markable. A  bnshel  of  bunches,  as 
{railed  from  the  vine,  will  give  three  gal- 
ons  of  wine,  and,  after  undergoing  a  se- 
cond operation,  about  one  gallon  more 
of  a  ligliter,  but  most  agreeable  wine. 
It  would  take  a  third  pressure  to  produce 
the  meagre  drink  with  which,  in  part, 
they  feed  the  peasantry  in  France,  who 
tend  the  vintage.  I  anticipate  the  most 
agreeable  results  from  the  cultivation  of 
our  native  fruits,  based  on  the  trials  I 
have  already  made." 

The  woods  of  Louisiana,  Mississippit 
and  Arkansas,  abound  in  varieties  of 
wild  vines  that  yield  masses  of  fruitage, 
renowned  as  raccoon,  bear,  bull,  chicken 
and  fox  grapes.  As  yet,  we  have  had 
no  specimens  of  wines  of  these  celebrated 
brands,  but  hope  to  see  the  day  when  an 
allusion  to  *'old  'coon,"  will  awaken 
images  more  agreeable  than  the  hard 
cider  campaigns  of  Tippecanoe  and  Tyler. 
The  bull  and  bear  vintages  of  Mississippi 
may  strive  for  supremacy  in  more  ami- 
cable contests  than  those  which  now  dis- 
grace the  names  of  those  animals  in  Wall 
street ;  and  the  fox  and  chicken  will  lie 
down  in  the  same  cellar  in  peaceful  prox- 
imity. One  of  these  wild  vines  has 
been    successfully   cultivated     already, 


under  the  name  of  ^^  Bland^s  Madelim," 
and  doubtless  there  are  many  speciM 
which,  by  the  skill  of  the  vine-dreaaar, 
may  be  made  to  yield  an  agreeable 
variety  of  wines ;  in  fiict,  our  chief  de- 
pendence must  be  upon  our  indigenow 
grapes,  that  are  already  acdi  mated  by 
nature's  unerring  training.  It  is  weU  to 
observe  that  a  grape  may  produce  a  su- 
perior wine  in  one  district,  and  yet  be 
of  little  value  in  another ;  so  that,  al- 
though one  species  may  disappoint  the 
cultivator  in  Arkansas,  tliat  is  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  r^ected  by  his  brother 
in  Tennessee  or  Louisiana,  or  vice  vered* 

In  Georgia,  the  luscious  muaoadmet 
gathered  in  the  wild  state,  produce  a 
wine  of  considerable  merit ;  as  yet,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  give  them  a 
formal  training,  except  here  and  therei 
upon  a  small  6oale.|  This  is  also  the 
case  in  South  Carolina.  But  here  we  an 
in  a  sister  &bate,  a  land  of  promise,  of 
vines,  and  pines,  and  mines;  of  tar  and 
turpentine ;  the  natal  soil  of  the  Isabella, 
the  Oatawba,  the  Herbemont,  and  the 
sonorous  Scupper nong — North  Oarolioal 

We  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
Oatawba,  the  Isabella  and  the  Herbe- 
mont, hereafter ;  the  two  first,  unques- 
tionably owe  their  reputation  to.  the 
skill  of  the  cultivators  of  Ohio  and  New 
York,  and  have  only  a  limited  growth  in 
their  native  State;  but  Scuppernong 
vineyards  are  found  from  Currituck^  on 
the  extreme  north,  to  the  southern 
counties  on  the  Oape  Fear  River,  and  ex- 
tend inland,  almost  to  the  foot  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains ;  while  so  various 
are  the  qualities  of  wine  produced,  that 
some  kinds  command  three  or  four  dol- 
lars per  gallon,  and  some  kinds  can  be 
purchased  for  five  or  six  dollars  a  bar- 
rel! There  are  two  species  of  this 
grape,  the  best  having  a  white,  silvery 
skin,  with  a  rich,  metallic  lustre,  while 
the  inferior  kind  bears  a  small,  black 
berry.  Mr.  Longworth  says,  *'  the  black 
Scuppernong  bears  from  one  to  four  ber- 
ries on  a  bunch,  and  would,  in  times  of 
war,  if  lead  be  scarce,  be  as  valuable, 
even  when  fully  ripe,  as  the  Fox  grape, 
for  bullets.  The  white  Scuppernong,  al- 
so, has  a  very  small  bunch,  and  is  a 
better  grape  than  the  black.  But  the 
skin  is  thick,  and  the  pulp  hard ;  it  will 
never  be  valuable  as  a  wine  grape,  uideae 


*  Patent  Office  Reports,  1847. 

t  The  Herbemont  grape  Is  cnlUrated  in  Mississippi,  and  wine  Is  made  there. 

X  Dr.  CHmmack,  of  Athens,  Georgia,  has  quite  a  large  rineyard,  and  raises  quantities  of  grapes 

Whether  he  makes  wines,  we  do  not  know.  There  is  much  wine  made  for  family  ose  in  rartoos  parts  of 
flram  the  wild  grapes. 
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to  gioe  to  other  tMut  aroma  and  flo' 
fior. 

If  for  DO  other  purpose  than  this, 
Damely,  to  mix  with  the  mnst  of  less 
flavorons  grapes,  to  give  character  to  the 
wine  when  made,  this  Scappernong  will 
prove  to  be  most  valuable  to  this  coun- 
try. The  "  Traminer"  of  the  Rheingan, 
a  small-berried  grape,  abounding  in  sao- 
charum,  and  full  of  aroma  and  strength, 
is  so  used  to  mix  with  the  *^  Riesling," 
the  favorite  grape  of  the  Rhine,  in  Sie 
production  of  the  first-class  German 
wines.  And  that  the  generality  of  Eu- 
ropean wines  owe  their  excellence  to  the 
judicious  mixture  of  various  growths 
and  vintages,  is  so  well  known  as  scarce- 
ly to  need  repeating  here.  In  particular. 
Madeiras,  Sherries,  and  Champagne 
wines  are  so  composed ;  the  caipiiiM^  or 
head  butler  of  the  Spanish  bodega^  or 
wine-cellar,  being  a  most  important  per- 
sonage, to  whom  is  confided  the  exqui- 
site task  of  balancing  flavor  against  body, 
and  lusoiousness,  which  might  cloy, 
against  acerbity,  which  might  repel,  un- 
til the  whole  perfected  vinous  mass  be- 
comes the  golden  potable  whidi  even 
gods  might  envy.  So  highly  are  the  ser- 
vices of  this  great  functionary  prized, 
that  the  capitaz  of  a  large  proprietor 
seldom  fails  to  amass  considerable  wealth, 
as  an  instance  of  which,  Juan  Sanchez, 
the  capitaz  of  the  late  Pedro  Domez, 
died  recently,  worth  £800,000. 

But  the  value  of  the  Scuppernong  as  a 
wine-grape,  has  not  yet  become  fairly 
tried;  at  least  not  in  North  Carolina. 
Of  all  the  samples  we  have  tasted,  not 
one  was  the  pure  and  original  fermented 
juice  of  the  grape,  but,  in  every  case, , 
more  or  less  sophisticated  with  sugar  or 
honey,  and  not  unfrequently  with  whis- 
key or  brandy.  It  is  usual  to  add  three 
pounds  of  sugar  to  one  gallon  of  the 
must,  and  then  a  little  distilled  spirits  of 
some  kind  is  poured  into  every  barrel  of 
wine,  ^^  to  make  it  keep."  Subjected  to 
this  treatment  the  fluid  degenerates  into 
a  sort  of  vinous  grog,  and  its  peculiar 
character  as  a  wine  is  almost  entirely 
lost.  Still,  in  spite  of  this,  it  has  an 
aroma  wliich  is  somewhat  grateful.  This 
mistake  must  be  rectifled,  as  a  larger  ex- 
perience obtains  among  our  vine-dressers 
of  the  South  ;  let  us  look  into  the  mat- 
ter a  little  closer. 

That  species  of  the  muscadine,  called 
the  Scuppernong,  is  a  very  sweet  grape, 
but  sweet  grapes  are  often  ioanting  in 
$aee?iarine  matter.  For  a  flimiliar  in- 
stance, take  the  Oatawba  and  Isabella 


grapes.  To  the  taste,  the  latter  is  by  fiur 
ike  sweetest  fruit;  nevertheless,  in 
making  a  sparkling  wine,  the  Isabella 
needs  a  liberal  allowance  of  sugar,  while 
the  Catawba  vrine  requires  little  or  none. 
McCuUoch,  in  his  treatise  on  wine- 
making,  makes  a  very  accurate  distinc- 
tion between  the  "  sweet  principle,"  and 
that  which  constitutes  the  ^^  sugar,"  in 
fruit.  The  latter,  the  saccharine  princi- 
ple, is  the  element  which,  by  the  process 
of  fermentation,  is  transmuted  into  alco- 
hol, or  spirit  of  wine,  a  certain  per  cent- 
age  of  which  is  necessary  in  sdl  vinous 
fluids.  This  spirit  of  the  wine  is  derived 
directly  from  the  sugar  of  the  grape. 
Now,  the  difference  between  the  sweet 
element,  and  the  saccharine  element,  is 
very  clearly  shown  by  McCulloch,  who 
illustrates  the  subject  by  comparing  mo- 
lasses with  reflned  sugar — ^the  flrst  being 
much  the  sweetest  of  the  two  to  the 
taste,  and  yet  not  comparable  to  the  lat- 
ter in  its  proportion  of  pure  saccharum. 
And,  if  we  may  venture  upon  a  theory, 
we  should  say,  ^Hhat  the  reason  why 
sweet  grapes  make  a  wine  less  sweet 
than  those  not  so  dulcet  to  the  taste,  lies 
in  this: — that  in  the  sweet  grape  the 
tohole  quantity  of  saccharum  is  absorbed 
in  the  production  of  alcohol,  while  in 
those  more  abounding  in  sugar,  a  portion 
only  is  transmuted  into  alcohol ;  the  su- 
perflux  of  sugar  remaining  in  undia- 
turbed  solution,  and  sweetening  the 
wine,  less  or  more,  as  may  be." 

Now,  the  Scuppernong  grape  produces 
a  wine  naturally  hard  and  dry,  with  little 
to  recommend  it  but  its  peculiar  aroma 
and  flavor;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
must  is  artiflcially  sweetened  to  make  it 
a  marketable,  or  a  salable  conmiodity. 
So  long  as  this  method  of  treatment  w 
practised,  neither  it,  nor  any  other 
American  wine  so  used,  can  rank  with 
any  wines  of  Europe,  except  with  the 
spurious  productions  of  Cette,  Lisbon, 
and  Marseilles.  The  difficulty  lies  in 
this, — our  vine  growers  (tre  afraid  of  a 
hard,  dry  wine, — because  popular  taste 
so  far  (especially  in  the  rural  districts) 
has  been  corrupted  by  the  sweetened, 
sophisticated,  poorest  class  of  imported 
wines,  the  sweet  malagas,  and  pure  juice 
ports,  that  are  current  in  every  country 
town.  Pure,  wholesome  wines  never 
are,  and  never  should  be,  sweet ;  a  glass 
of  syrup  is  no  refreshment  for  a  laborer, 
it  is  a  miserable  solace  for  the  student, 
and  as  a  daily  beverage  for  anybody,  a^ 
tually  repulsive ;  and  as  we  are  looking 
forward  to  the  period  when  oar  wine 
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Bball  be  lued,  not  only  at  weddings, 
merrj-makings,  balls,  and  dinners,  bat 
as  the  oommon  drink  for  all  classes  of 
people,  we  sboald  define  now  and  here, 
that  by  "  wines,"  we  mean  the  pure,  fer- 
mented Jaice  of  the  grape,  without  the 
admixture  of  anything  else  whatsoever.* 
That  the  Sonppemong  is  a  hard,  dry 
wine,  when  made  without  sugar,  is  doubt- 
less true;  but  the  question  is,  "  what  cha- 
racter will  this  very  wine  assume  when 
mellowed  by  age?^'  The  Sercial,  the 
king  of  Madeiras,  is  as  harsh,  austere, 
and  repulsive,  for  the  first  few  years,  as 
a  blue-nosed  preebyterian  elder,  fresh 
from  the  synod,  nor  is  it  drinkable  until 
age  has  corrected  the  acerbity  of  its 
temper — ^but  what  then?  Then  it  be- 
comes one  of  the  mpst  exquisite  fluids 
in  the  world,  and  commands  a  price 
superior,  in  some  instances,  to  any 
known  wine,  with  the  exception  of  Im- 
perial Tokay.  The  real  merits  of  the 
native  wine  of  North  Oarolina,  then, 
still  need  development;  age  and  proper 
treatment  must,  in  time,  produce  some- 
thing ;  for  the  Scuppemoug  is  not  desti- 
tute of  delicate  aroma,  an  important 
quality,  indeed.  The  mode  of  culture 
is  peculiar — the  vines  (layers,  not  cut- 
tings), are  planted  one  hundred  feet 
apart,  the  main  branches  have  space  to 
run  fifty  feet  each  way,  at  right  angles 
from  the  centre,  before  meeting.  Each 
vine  may  be  represented  thus  +  the  la- 
terals interlacing  over  bead  and  forming 
a  canopy.  The  branches  are  never 
pruned,  as  it  is  said,  *"*•  the  vine  would 
bleed  to  death."  Like  the  vines  in  Lom- 
bardy,  these  are  high  trained  (haut  tige% 
the  lowest  branches  being  eight  feet 
above,  and  parallel  with  the  ground. 
The  yield  is  most  abnndant;  a  single 
vine  often  bearing  thousands  of  bunches ; 
the  berries  small,  and  bat  few  to  the 
bunch.  Instances  have  been  cited  of 
single  ones  yielding  enough  grapes  to 
make  several  barrels  of  wine,  and  cover- 
ing two  and  a  half  acres  of  ground. 
We  have  no  data  to  estimate  the  yearly 
produce  of  these  ^ines,  neither  the  quan- 
tity nor  value;  but  we  are  well  con- 
vinced that  even  now  the  statistics  of 


grape  culture  in  this  State  would  present 
an  imposing  array  of  figures. 

We  have  already  seen  specimens  of 
native  vines  of  Virginia,  of  excellent 
ouality.  The  Oatawba  there  is  an  abon- 
dant  bearer,  and  the  wine  made  from  it 
essentially  different  from  that  of  Ohio. 
The  climate  of  this  State  would  seem  to 
be  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  parpoeei 
and  the  wild  and  waste  land  might  be 
turned  to  profitable  account  in  the  pro- 
duction of  vines.  To  Virginia  we  are  in- 
debted for  many  species  already  popular, 
among  which,  we  may  instance  ^*  Nor- 
ton's Seedling,"  the  ^'Woodson,"  and 
*^  Cunningham."  Here,  too,  the  Bland 
grape  grows  abundantly,  under  the  name 
of  the  Virginia  MuscadeL  In  Maryland 
and  Delaware,  also,  a  variety  of  native 
grapes  are  cultivated,  some  of  eztra- 
ordinaryproductiveness.  One  vine  raiaed 
b^  Mr.  Willis  (near  Baltimore),  in  1882, 
yielded  twenty  five  thousand  bunches; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Messrs.  O.  M. 
Bromwell  and  R.  Monkland  certify,  *^  that 
they  counted  upon  it,  fifty-four  thousand 
four  hundred  and  ninety  bunches,  omit- 
ting small  and  young  ones,  whicJi  would 
have  added,  at  least,  three  thousand 
more.^t  Why  Messrs.  Bromwell  and 
Monkland  could  not  wait  till  the  young 
ones  grew  up,  is  a  question.  To  leave 
three  thousand  bundles  out  of  the  tally, 
because  they  were  small  and  green,  is 
an  insult  to  Young  America. 

That  part  of  the  United  States  be- 
tween the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fourth 
parallels  of  latitude,  so  far,  is  entitled 
to  the  snpremacy  in  grape  culture.  Al- 
ready the  wines  of  Ohio  and  Missouri 
begin  to  supplant  the  imported  Rhine 
and  Ohampagne  wines  here,  even  at 
the  same  prices.  Terraces  rise  above 
terraces  on  the  hillsides  of  the  Oliio 
river,  and  the  red  bluffs  begin  to  disap- 
pear beneath  masses  of  vine  foliage  and 
purple  clusters  of  fruit.  In  Pennsylvania, 
at  the  end  of  the  lost  century,  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
cultivating  the  grape,  for  wine,  and 
vineyards  were  established  at  Spring 
Mill,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Peter   Legouz.      This  was    a    failure: 


*  "  Be  assared,"  mjs  President  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Major  Adlam,  April  30, 1810,  "  that  there  Is  neT«r 
one  atom  of  anything  whatever,  put  into  any  of  the  good  wines  of  France.  I  name  that  country,  becaas« 
I  can  vouch  the  fact  from  the  assurance  to  myself,  of  the  vlgnerons  of  all  the  heat  wine  cantons  of  thai 
country,  which  I  visited  myself." 

t  At  Mr.  Wellcr's  vineyard,  about  eighteen  miles  f^om  Wilmington,  N.  0.,  two  genUemen  (Mr.  J.  R.  Betton 
and  another),  made  an  estimate  of  the  produce  of  two  vines.  They  laid  out  a  square  by  measure,  mad 
plclKed  the  grapes  within  it,  and  by  talcing  the  number  of  square  yards  of  the  entire  space  occupied  by  th* 
vines,  they  were  able  to  tell  from  the  quantity  gathered  In  the  square,  that  the  two  vines  would  yield  000 
hundred  and  fifty  barrels  of  grapes.  Talcing  the  weight  of  a  barrel  at  800  lbs.  this  would  amount  to  lO^OM 
pounds  each  vine,  or  teten  and  a  ha^f  toM  / 
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foreign  wines  were  tried  and  abandoned, 
and  finally  the  wild  grape  called  the 
8chaylkill  Moscadel  met  with  temporary 
success.  It  was  only  pro  tempore^  how- 
ever, and  the  failure  of  that  vineyard 
threw  a  broad-brimmed  shadow  over 
Hiinilar  enterprises  thenceforward.  But 
the  vine  begins  to  fiourish  again  in  the 
land  of  drab,  and  we  presume  by  and 
by  Pennsylvania  will  not  be  behind  the 
rest  of  the  middle  States. 

In  our  own  State  there  is  already 
much  wine  made  from  the  Isabella 
grape, — ^in  Orange  county ;  in  Oolumbia 
county,  among  the  shakers ;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  city.  We  have  tried  many 
of  these  wines,  and  although  want  m 
experience,  and  improper  treatment  is 
manifest,  yet  there  is  sufficient  merit  in 
them,  to  insure  us  in  the  prediction 
"  tJiat  the  grape  culture  mil  soon  prove 
to  he  one  ^  tlie  most  vahLahle  fielae  for 
enterprise  eoer  presented  to  the  people  qf 
the  State  of  Neu>  York:'  Here  is  the 
soil,  here  the  climate  for  the  Isabella ;  as 
Ohio  is  to  the  Catawba,  so  will  this 
State  be  to  this  grape.  Here,  too,  is 
the  market,  so  that  the  cost  of  transport- 
ation will  be  trifling,  and  the  day  may 
not  be  far  off  when  ships  shall  lay  beside 
the  rich  vineyards  on  the  Hudson's 
banks,  to  receive  the  golden  fraughtage 
for  distant  Europe. 

In  New  Jersey  the  vine  has  been  cul- 
tivated for  many  years,  especially  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Burlington.  The  soil 
of  some  parts  of  this  State  is  peculiarly 
adapted  for  this  purpose,  and  we  may 
hope  hereafter  for  better  wines  than 
those  she  now  furnishes  under  a  variety 
of  foreign  brands.  Still  further  west  we 
find  that  Indiana,  Blinois,  and  Michigan 
are  improving  the  hint  given  by  Ohio; 
in  fact^  Indiana  must  be  recognized  as 
one  of  the  pioneers ;  for,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  the  most  consider- 
able quantity  of  native  wine  made  in  the 
United  States  was  from  the  Oape  or 
Schuylkill  grape,  of  Vevay,  Switzerland 
county,  Indiana. 

Missouri  already  ventures  to  contest 
the  palm  with  Ohio.  In  1862,  the  vine- 
yards at  Hermann  embraced  some  forty 
or  fifty  acres  only,  and  this  year,  we  are 
informed  that  no  less  than  five  hundred 
are  under  cultivation  there,  besides  many 
other  vineyards  in  the  interior  of  this 
thriving  State.  At  the  Crystal  Palace 
exhibition,  in  New  York,  six  prizes  were 
awarded  to  vine  growers  of  Missouri  for 
samples  of  superior  native  wines,  both 
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Isabdla  and  Catawba,  still  and  spark- 
ling. The  last  g^rape  is  the  favorite 
there,  as  it  is  also  in  Kentucky  and  Teit- 
nessee.  In  St  Louis,  the  native  wintt 
are  rapidly  supplanting  the  foreign,  es- 
pecially the  sparkling  kinds:  at  tile 
hotels  there  the  mfjority  of  wines  on 
the  tables  are  of  home  production. 

Now,  ffood  friend,  if  you  are  tired 
with  our  long  itinerary,  take  this  cool, 
green  glass,  and  reach  yonder  long-necked 
amber-colored,  Rhenish-looking  fiask,  if 
you  be  a  hock  drinker ;  or,  if  not,  let  nb 
cut  the  cords  around  this  other  cork,  f(k 
the  luscious  fluid  confined  within  thd 
fair,  round  bottie,  hath  that  propuMvi 
spirit  it  must  needs  be  imprisoned,  and 
held  with  ligatures  of  flax  and  wlr6. 
You  will  try  the  first?  Aha  I  you  liki 
it,  do  you?  Compare  it  with  Xiik 
Rudesheimer,  the  "Berg"  of  1846.  ft 
not  the  aroma  of  the  last  the  most  agree- 
able ?  Ton  think  not  ?  That  smack  61 
the  lips  speaks  loudlv  in  favor  of  the 
other ;  and  what  think  you  of  its  fare- 
well taste— the  arrive  goUt  t  "  Tmb^ 
yon  say,  *^  and  delicate,  and  leaves  this 
mouth  sweet  and  cool."  "Which  do 
you  prefer?'*  "The  first,"  you  sayl 
Bravo  for  Catawba  I  Gk>od  friend 
surprised  holds  forth  his  empty  glass, 
and  says,  "  You  don't  say  so  ?"  We  fill 
it,  and  repeat  that  it  is  true.  Qood 
friend,  much  animated,  "  Why,  when  I 
was  in  Cologne  I  paid  twenty  florins  for 
a  bottle  of  Mettcmich  Schloss  Johannes- 
berger,  and  although  it  was  an  old 
wine,  and  had  the  arms  of  the  prince  on 
the  seal,  yet,  to  my  taste,  this  wine  ap- 
pears even  better  than  that."  (We  set 
forth  fiftir  champagne  glasses,  and  cut  the 
strings  of  a  botde  of  different  shape.) 
"  Try  this  "  (good  friend  tastes).  "  By 
the  moist,  purple  globules  of  Bacchus's 
great  plant,  this  is  delicious  I  (he  drinks). 
What  is  it?"  We  answer,  "Isabella." 
(Gkx>d  friend,  watching  the  sparkles 
with  the  glass  up  to  his  eye) — "  Not  our 
Isabella?"  We  reply  in  the  affirmative. 
"  And  where  in  the  name  of  roses  and 
raspberries  was  it  vintaged?"  We 
answer,  "Cincinnati."  "Not  in  the 
city?"  We  respond,  "The  wine  is 
made  and  the  grapes  grown  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  that  celebrated  west- 
ern town."  (Qt)od  friend,  anxiously) — 
"  Proceed  with  the  itineraiy." 

To  Ohio  the  praise  belongs  of  first  pro* 
ducing  apure  native  wine,  of  great  merit. 
Patient,  careful  cultivation  of  the  fruit, 
with  judicious  management  of  the  far- 
mented    Juice   afterwards^  is^  alwafi 
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necessary  in  the  prodnotion  of  a  fine 
wine ;  and  this  nnion  of  scieotific  cul- 
ture with  scientific  treatment  had  never 
been  brongbt  to  perfection  until  the 
vine-dressers  of  Ohio  set  the  example. 
And  first  and  foremost  among  these 
stands  Nicholas  Longworth,  as  he  is 
familiarly  termed  there,  "  The  father  of 
grofe  culture  in  the  West^  It  is  not 
alone  by  years  of  patient  investigation ; 
it  is  not  alone  by  tne  success  which  has 
followed  those  efforts;  it  is  not  by  the 
vast  variety  of  experiments  he  has  tried, 
and  by  the  untiring  energy  which,  in 
spite  of  numberless  disappointments, 
•till  survived  and  triumphed  over  every 
defeat,  that  he  has  won  this  title  from 
his  fellow-citizens.  Bat  it  was  because 
every  effort  and  every  experiment  was 
for  the  benefit  of  all;  because,  with 
biro,  the  success  of  grape  culture  in  this 
country  was  paramount  to  personal  con- 
nderations;  because,  by  every  means, 
be  spread  as  widely  as  possible  the  re- 
sults of  his  investigations  and  labors,  so 
that  the  young  vine  planter  of  to-day 
might  stand  upon  even  ground  with 
himself^  the  veteran  of  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury *s  experience.  Adlum  and  Dufour 
predicted  the  success  of  grape  culture 
in  the  United  States,  but  Longworth, 
their  contemporary,  lived  to  see  the  pre- 
diction verified,  and  mainly  by  his  per- 
sonal exertions.  Would  that  all  patriots 
were  so  rewarded. 

The  two  principal  wine  grapes  of  Ohio 
are  the  Oatawba  and  the  Isabella ;  the 
first,  however,  in  tlie  proportion  of 
twenty  to  one.  Both  are  natives  of 
North  Oarolina.  The  first  was  found 
and  noticed  merely  as  a  wild  grape,  in 
tlie  year  1802,  by  Colonel  Murray  and 
others,  in  Buncombe  county,  North 
Carolina.*  There  it  reposed  for  up- 
wards of  twenty  years  without  attract- 
ing attention,  and  so  would  have  re- 
mained probably  until  now,  had  not  its 
merits  been  discovered  by  Major  John 
Adlum,  of  Georgetown,  N.C.,  in  or 
about  the  year  1826.  M^jor  Adlum,  an 
oflScor  of  the  Revolution,  formerly  sur- 
veyor-general of  Pennsylvania,  was  a 
great  cultivator  of  the  grape,  and  de- 
voted the  last  years  of  his  Ufe  to  that 
purpose.  In  the  course  of  his  experi- 
ments with  native  vines,  he  found  this 
one  in  the  garden  of  a  German  at 
Georgetown,  and,  after  a  fair  trial,  was 


80  convinced  of  its  value  as  a  wine 
grape,  that  he  sent  some  of  the  slips  to 
Mr.  Longworth,  with,  a  letter,  saying, 
"  I  have  done  my  country  a  greater  ser- 
vice by  introducing  this  grape  to  public 
notice  than  I  would  have  done  if  I  bad 
paid  the  national  debt."  Adlum  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  soon  after,  but  the 
slips  fell  into  good  hands.  For  nearly 
thirty  years,  with  patient  perse veranee 
these  grapes  were  nurtured  by  Mr.  LoDg> 
worth,  until  the  hour  has  arrived  when 
the  prophecy  of  Mtjor  Adlum  seems  cer- 
tain of  fulfilment.  Thirty  years  oi 
patient  labor ;  thirty  years  of  unfiakltering 
faith ;  thirty  years  of  man's  life ;  what 
a  span  it  is!  stretching  from  hopeful 
youth  to  hoary  age ;  a  long  while,  my 
good  friend,  to  look  forward  to,  a  long 
way  to  look  back.  In  the  thirty  years 
to  come  we  may  have  occasion  to  thank 
these  pioneers — ^we  may  see  greater 
results  than  either  of  tiiem  dreamed 
of. 

The  Isabella  grape  was  first  introdnoed 
to  notice  by  Mr.  George  Gibbs,  of  Brook- 
lyn, L.I.  The  slips  were  brought  from 
North  Carolina  by  Mrs.  Gibbs,  his  wife^ 
and  the  vine,  in  compliment  to  her,  was 
named  the  ^^  Isabella.**  Originally  it 
was  called  the  ^^Laspeyre  grape,"  Mr. 
Bernard  Laspeyre,  who  resided  near 
Wilmington,  N.C.,  Imving  the  parent 
vine  from  whence  these  slips  were  de- 
rived. By  him  it  was  supposed  to  be  a 
foreign  grape,  but  all  scientific  writers 
on  vines  in  this  country  assert  that  the 
species,  in  a  wild  state,  is  quite  common, 
and  is  unquestionably  an  indigenous 
production  of  the  United  States.  Of 
these  two  grapes  the  best  wines  are 
made  in  Ohio.  We  may  also  mention 
that  the  ^*  Herbemont,*^  another  variety 
of  **•  the  natives,"  produces  an  extraordi- 
nary fine  wine,  the  fiavor  being  like  the 
purest  Amontillado,  and  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  two.  Heretoforo 
the  demand  for  home  consumption  has 
prevented  the  shipment  of  these  wines 
east  of  the  mountains ;  but,  by  the  in- 
crease of  vineyards  in  Ohio  and  else- 
where, a  limited  quantity  is  now  being 
sent  to  this  city  and  to  Philade1phia.t 

An  estimate  of  the  entire  wine  crop  of 
Ohio  has  not  yet  been  made.  Within  a 
circle  of  twenty  miles  around  Oinoinnati 
there  were  raised  in 


t  The  iMteUa  and  Oatawba  wines  of  N.  Longworth  were  flret  introdoced  in  New  York  In  ICaj,  18n,%f 
lfr.F.S.Oo«ens. 
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1848, M/NMgaUont. 

1849,    (the  worst  year  for  rot  ever 

known  there),  88,000     •« 

1803, 180,000     " 

1868 840,000      ** 

This  year,  on  acooant  of  the  severe 
oold  weather  in  the  spring,  and  the 
heavy,  long,  continuous  rains,  the  crop 
will  he  a  short  one ;  hut  new  vineyards 
are  multiplying,  and,  if  this  year  does 
not  promise  so  well  as  the  last,  yet,  from 
the  increased  nnmber  of  cultivators,  there 
must  he  a  continually  increasing  yield  of 
wine,  as  there  certainly  is  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  it. 

In  comparing  these  wines  with  those 
of  Europe,  we  must  hear  in  mind  that 
they  are  distinct  in  flavor  from  any  or 
all  of  them.  Sparkling  Oatawha  is  not 
Champagne,  nor  can  Isabella  be  com- 
pared with  any  other  wine  known  in  the 
world«  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  these  wines, 
that  no  spurious  compound  can  he  made 
to  imitate  them,  and  in  purity  and  deli- 
cacy, there  is  no  no  known  wine  to  equal 
them.  From  the  experiments  made  hy 
eminent  chemists,  we  find  the  per  cent- 
age  of  alcohol  ranks  thus,  according  to 
Brande,  and  others : 

MadeirM, S8.87 

Ports,              S9.98 

Sherries, 19.17 

Clarets,            17.11 

Baoteraes, 14.8S 

Borgondfes, 14,67 

Uock  and  Rhine  wines,  18.06 

Ohampagne, 19.01 

Tokay 9.86 


Thus,  it  win  be  seen,  tiMt  the  raott 
expensive  wine  in  Enrope,  the  '*  Tokay,** 
is  also  the  lowest  in  alooholio  per  cent- 
age.  Bui,  we  find,  by  the  analysis  of 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Ohilton,  that  ^'  Still 
Gatawba,"  shows  a  per  oentage  of  9.60 
only,  being,  in  fact,  the  lowest  per  oent- 
age of  spirit  to  be  found  in  any  wine  in 
the  world. 

One  more  ^t  in  paasing.  By  the 
Patent  Office  Report  for  the  year  1853, 
it  is  stated  that  the  yalue  of  American 
wines  exceeds  Uiat  of  the  Tobaooo  crop. 


Value  of  wines  grown  in  the  Untied 
**     Tobacco 


$8,000,010 


This  is  surprising,  indeed.  Bat  sta- 
tistics are  always  surprising. 

We  could  pursue  this  subject  for  a 
page  or  two  more,  but  the  wine  tide  la 
at  ebb  in  the  bottle.  We  did  intend  to 
speak  of  the  late  Ool.  Alden  Spuonor, 
formerly  editor,  in  tisot  first  editor,  of 
the  Long  Island  Star ;  a  man  of  many 
virtues,  and  one  who  was  cealoos  in  in- 
troducing the  grape  in  the  Empire  State. 
We  did  intend  to  speak  of  a  gentleman 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  information 
on  this  subject  We  did  intend  to  speak 
of  other  eminent  vine-growers,  including 
our  own  Dr.  B.  T.  Underhill,  of  Orolon 
Point,  but  there  is  a  time  to  squeeze 
grapes,  and  a  time  to  squeeae  hands,  and 
so,  reader, — wde  / 
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MRS.  SPARROWGRASS  and  I  have 
concluded  to  try  it  once  more :  we 
are  going  to  give  the  country  another 
chance.  Af^er  all,  birds  in  the  spring 
are  lovely.  First,  come  little  snow-birds, 
awtnt-c&urriera  of  the  feathered  army ; 
then,  blue-birds,  in  national  uniforms, 
just  ^aduated,  perhaps,  from  the  orni- 
thological corps  of  cadets,  with  high 
honors  in  the  topographical  class ;  then 
follows  a  detachment  of  flying  artillery 
— swallows;  sand-martens,  sappers  and 
miners,  begin  their  mines  and  counter- 
mines under  the  sandy  parapets;  then 
cedar  birds,  in  trim  jackets  faced  with 
yellow, — aha,  dragoons  1  And  then  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  infantry,  robins, 
wrens,  sparrows,  chipping  birds;  and 
lastly — the  bandt 


Arom  nature's  old  cathedral  swiMlly  ring    , 
The  wUd  bird  chofars-lmnt  of  tae  woodland  btad, 

—who  mid  the  Mossems  itef ; 
Their  leaQr  temple,  gloomjr,  tall,  and  grand. 
Pillared  with  oaks  and  roofsd  with  heairaa**  owa 
hand.*' 

There,  there,  that  is  Mario.  Hear  that 
magnificent  chest  note  from  the  ohesnutsl 
then  a  crescendo,  falling  In  silence — 
d-phnibf 

Hush!  he  begins  again  with  a  low, 
liqnid,  monotone,  monnting  by  degrees 
and  swelling  into  an  infinitude  of  melody 
— the  whole  grove  dilating,  as  it  were, 
with  the  exquisite  epithalaminm. 
Silence  now, — ana  how  still  I 
Hush!  the  musical  monologne  begins 
anew;  up,  up,  into  the  tree-tops  it  mouiita, 
fairly  lilting  the  leaves  with  its'passion* 
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ate  effloenoe,  it  thrills  through  the  upper 
tN:fiDGhe8^--HEU[id  then,  dripping  through 
the  listening  foliage,  in  a  (M^denza  of 
matchless  beauty,  subsides  into  silence 
again. 

^^  That^s  a  he  oat-bird,**  says  my  caiv 
penter. 

A  oat-bird?  Then  Shakespeare  and 
Shelly  have  wasted  powder  upon  the 
•ky-lark ;  for  never  suoh  ^^  profuse  strains 
ctf  unpremeditated  art*'  issued  from  Uving 
bird  before.  Sky-hirkI  pooh  I  who 
would  rise  at  dawn  to  hear  the  sky-lark, 
If  a  cat-bird  were  about,  after  break- 
«wt? 

I  have  bouffht  a  boat  A  boat  is  a 
good  thing  to  have  in  the  country,  espe- 
dally  if  there  be  any  water  near.  There 
is  a  fine  beach  in  fh>nt  of  my  house. 
When  visitora  come,  I  usually  propose  to 
give  them  &  row.  I  jgo  down — and  find 
die  boat  fViU  of  Water ;  then  I  send  to  the 
hon^e  for  a  dipper;  afad  prepare  to  bail ; 
and,  what  with  bailing  and  swabbing  her 
with  a  mop,  and  pla^nff  up  the  cracks 
in  her  sides,  and  struggling  to  get  the 
rudder  in  Its  pilace,  and  unlocking  the 
rttsty  padlock,  my  strength  is  so  much 
exhausted,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
handle  the  oars.  Meanwhile,  the  poor 
guests  dt  on  stones  around  the  beach, 
with  woe-begone  fiuses.  "My  dear," 
sats  Mrs.  Bparrowgrass,  "why  don't  you 
6^11  that  boat  r 

"Sell  it?  ha!  ha!" 

One  day,  a  Quaker  lady  from  Philadel- 
phia, p£ud  us  a  visit.  She  was  uncom- 
monly dignified,  and  walked  down  to  the 
water  in  the  most  stately  manner,  as  is 
customary  with  the  Friends.  It  was  just 
twilight,  deepening  into  darkness,  when 
I  set  about  preparing  the  boat.  Mean- 
while our  friend  seated  herself  upon 
9^m6thing  on  the  beaoh.  While  I  was 
engaged  in  bailing,  the  wind  shifted,  and 
I  was  sensible  of  an  unpleasant  odor; 
afraid  that  our  Friend  would  perceive  it 
too,  I  whiiroered  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  to 
coax  her  of^  and  get  her  further  up  the 
beach. 

"  Thank  thee^  no,  Susan,  I  feel  a  smell 
hereabout,  and  I  am  better  where  I 
am." 

Mrs.  S.  came  baok  and  whispered 
mysteriously,  that  our  friend  was  sitting 
on  a  dead  dog,  act  which  I  redoubled  the 
bailing  and  got  her  out  in  deep  water  as 
soon  as  possible. 

Dogs  have  a  remarkable  scent.  A 
dead  setter  one  morning  found  his  way 
to  onr  beaoh,  and  I  towed  him  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  river;  but  the  &ithfnl 


creature  oame  back  in  less  than  sn 
honr,— that  dog's  smell  was  remark- 
able indeed. 

I  have  bought  me  a  fyke !  A  fyke  is 
a  ffood  diing  to  have  in  the  country.  A 
fyke  is  a  fish-net  with  Ions  wings  on 
each  side;  in  shape  like  a  ni^t-cap  with 
ear-lappets;  in  mechanism  like  a  rat- 
trap.  I  on  put  a  stake  at  the  tip  end  of 
the  night-cap,  a  stake  at  each  of  the  out- 
spread lappets  ;  there  are  large  hoops  to 
keep  the  night-cAp  distended,  sinkers  to 
keep  the  lower  sides  of  the  lappets  nnder 
water,  and  fioats.  as  large  as  musk- 
melons,  to  keep  the  upper  sides  above 
water.  The  stupid  fish  come  down 
stream,  and  rubbing  their  noses  against 
the  wings,  follow  the  curve  towards  the 
^ke,  and  swim  into  the  trap.  When 
they  get  in  thev  cannot  get  out.  That 
is  the  philosophy  of  a  fyke.  I  bouj^t 
one  of  Conroy.  "  Now,"  said  I  to  Mn. 
Sparrowgrass,  "we  shall  have  fresh  fish, 
to-morrow,  for  breakfast;"  and  went 
out  to  set  it.  I  drove  the  stakes  in 
the  mud,  spread  the  fyke  in  the  boat, 
tied  the  end  of  one  wing,  and  cast 
the  whole  into  the  water.  The  tide 
carried  it  out  in  a  straight  line.  I  got 
the  loose  end  fastened  to  the  boat  imd 
found  it  impossible  to  row  baok  against 
the  tide  with  the  fyke.  I  then  untied  it, 
and  it  went  down  stream,  stake  and  all. 
I  got  it  into  the  boat,  rowed  up,  and  set 
the  stake  again.  Then  I  tied  one  end, 
and  got  out  of  the  boat  myself,  in  shoal 
water.  Then  the  boat  got  away  in  deep 
water ;  then  I  had  to  swim  for  the  boat. 
Then  I  rowed  back  and  untied  the  fyke. 
Then  the  fyke  got  away.  Then  I  jumped 
out  of  the  boat  to  save  the  fyke,  and  the 
boat  got  away.  Then  I  had  to  swim 
again  after  the  boat,  and  row  after  the 
fyke,  and  finally  was  glad  to  get  my  ntt 
on  dry  land,  where  I  left  it  for  a  week  fall 
the  sun.  Then  I  hired  a  man  to  set  it. 
and  he  did ;  but  he  said  it  was  "  rotted." 
Nevertheless,  in  it  I  caught  two  smali 
fionnders  and  an  eel.  At  last,  a  brace  of 
Irishmen  came  down  to  my  beach  for  a 
swim  at  high  tide.  One  of  them,  a  stout 
athletic  fellow,  after  performing  sundry 
aquatic  gymnastics,  dived  under  and  dis- 
appeared for  a  f^irfhl  length  of  time. 
The  truth  is,  he  had  dived  into  my  net 
After  much  turmoil  in  the  water,  he 
rose  to  the  surface  with  the  filaments 
hanging  over  his  head,  and  cried  out,  ■■ 
if  he  had  found  a  bird's  nest. — "I  say, 
Jimmy !  be  gorra  here's  a  foike  I'^  That 
unfeeling  exclamation  to  Jimmy,  who 
was  not  the  owner  of  the  net,  nuule  mb 
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alniost    wish    that    it    had    not  been 
"rotted." 

We  are  worried  aboat  our  cncuinbers. 
Mrs.  S.  is  fond  of  cucnmbers,  so  I  planted 
enough  for  ten  families.  The  more  they 
are  picked  the  faster  they  grow ;  and  if 
you  do  not  pick  them  they  turn  yellow, 
and  look  ugly.  Our  neighbor  has 
plenty,  too.  He  sent  us  some  one  morn- 
ing, by  way  of  a  present  What  to  do 
with  them  we  did  not  know,  with  ao 
many  of  our  own.  To  give  them  away 
was  not  polite,  to  throw  them  away  was 
sinful,  to  eat  them  was  impossible.  ICra. 
8.  said, "  save  them  for  seed."  So  we  did. 
Next  day  our  neighbor  sent  us  a  dozen 
more.  We  thanked  the  messenger  grim- 
ly, and  took  them  in.  Next  morniug, 
anothor  dozen  came.  It  was  getting  to 
be  a  serious  matter ;  so  I  rose  betimes 
the  next  morning,  and  wlien  my  neigh- 
bor's cucumbers  came,  I  filled  his  man's 
basket  with  some  of  my  own  by  way  of 
exchange.  This  bit  of  pleaRantry  was 
resented  by  my  neighbor,  who  told  his 
man  to  throw  them  to  the  hogs.  His 
man  told  our  girl,  and  our  girl  told  Mrs. 
8.,  and  in  consequence,  all  intimacy 
between  the  two  families  has  ceased; 
the  ladies  do  not  speak  even  at  church. 

We  have  another  neighbor  whose 
name  is  Bates;  he  keeps  cows.  This 
year  our  gate  has  been  fixed;  but  my 
young  peach  trees,  near  the  fences,  are 
accessible  from  the  road;  and  Bates's 
oows  walk  along  that  road  morning  and 
evening.  The  sound  of  a  cow  1^11  is 
pleasant  m  the  twilight  Sometimes, 
after  dark,  we  hear  the  mysterious  our^ 
few  tolling  along  the  road,  and  then, 
with  a  louder  peal,  it  stops  before  the 
fence,  and  again  tolls  itself  off  in  the 
distance.  The  result  is,  my  peach  trees 
are  as  bare  as  bean-poles.  One  day,  I 
saw  Mr.  Bates  walking  along,  and  I 
bailed  him :  ^*  Bates,  those  are  your  oowb 
there,  I  believe."  "  Yes,  sir,— nice  ones 
ain't  they?"  "Yes,"  I  repUed,  "they 
are  nice  ones.  Do  you  see  that  tree 
there?"  and  I  pointed  to  a  thrifty  peach, 
with  about  as  many  leaves  as  an  explo* 
ded  sky-rocket  ^Yes,  sir."  "Well, 
Bates,  that  red-and-white  cow  of  yours, 
yonder,  eat  the  top  off  that  tree;  I  saw 
her  dp  it"  Then  I  thought  I  had  made 
Bates  ashamed  of  himself,  and  had 
wounded  his  feelings,  perhaps  too  mn<^. 
I  was  afraid  he  would  offer  me  money 
for  the  tree,  which  I  made  up  my  mind 
to  decline  at  once.  "  Sparrowgraas." 
said  he,  "It  don't  hurt  a  tree  a  single 
moflsel  to  ohaw  it,  ef  it's  a  young  tree. 


For  my  part  I'd  rather  have  my  young 
trees  cuiawed  than  not  I  think  it  makes 
'em  grow  a  leede  better.  I  can't  do  it 
with  mine,  but  you  can,  becaose  you 
can  wait  to  have  good  treee,  and  the 
only  way  to  have  good  trees  is  to  have 
'em  chawed." 

I  think  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  is  much  im- 
proved by  living  in  the  oonntry.  The 
air  has  done  her  good.  The  roses  again 
bloom  in  her  cheeks,  as  well  as  freckles, 
big  as  butter  cups.  When  I  come  home 
in  the  evening  from  town,  and  see  her 
with  a  dress  of  white  dimity,  set  off 
by  a  dark  silk  apron,  with  tasi'eful  pock- 
ets, and  a  little  fly-away  cap  on  the  back 
of  her  head,  she  does  look  bewitching. 
"  My  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  one 
evening  at  tea,  "  what  am  I  ?" 

The  question  took  me  at  an  unguarded 
moment,  and  I  almost  answered,  "A 
beauty ;"  but  we  had  company,  so  I  said, 
with  a  blush,  "  a  female,  I  believe.'* 

"  Nonsense,"  she  replied,  with  a  toss 
of  the  ^^  know-notihing''  cap;  "  nonsense ; 
I  mean  this ; — when  I  was  in  PhUadd- 
phia  I  was  a  Philadelphian ;  when  in 
New  York,  a  New  Yorker ;  now  we  live 
in  Yonkers,  and  what  am  1 1 " 

"That,"  said  I,  "is  a  question  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  Now, 
'  TonkerJ'  in  its  primary  signifioanoe, 
means  the  eldest  son,  the  heir  of  the 
estate,  and  ^  Yonker's'  is  used  in  the  pos- 
sessive sense,  meaning  ^  the  Yonker's,'  or 
the  heir^i  estate.  If^  for  instance,  you 
were  the  owner  of  the  town,  you  might 
with  propriety  be  called  the  Yonkerose." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  would  as 
soon  be  called  a  tigress  I 

"Take,"  said  I,  "the  names  of  the 
places  on  the  Hudson,  and  your  sex 
makes  no  difference  in  regard  to  the 
designation  yon  would  derive  from  a 
locality.  If,  for  instance,  yon  lived  at 
Spuyten  Devil,  you  wonld  be  oa)ied  a 
Spuvten  Deviller !" 

Mrs.  I^NurrowgrasB  said  nothing  wonld 
tempt  her  to  live  at  Spuyten  Detil. 

"Then,"  I  continued,  "  there  is Tulli- 
tudlem — ^you'd  be  a  Tillietudlemer.** 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said,  that  ia  her 
present  frame  of  mind  she  didn't  think 
she  wonld  submit  to  it. 

"  At  Sing  Sing,  yon  wonld  be  a  Sing 
Singer;  at  Sleepy  Hollow,  a  Sleepy 
Hollower." 

Mrs.  ^Murrowgrass  said  this  ^i^as  worse 
than  any  of  the  others. 

"At  Nyaok.  a  Nyaokian;  at  Dobb's 
Ferry,  a  DobVs  Ferryer." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  that  any.  per- 
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son  who  wonld  eall  her  a  *'  Dobb^s  Fer- 
ryer,''  was  destitute  of  a  proper  sense  of 
respect 

*^  Toa  might  be  a  Weehawkite,  a  Car- 
mansvillan,  a  Tobby  Hooker." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass,  qnite  warm  and 
indignant,  denied  it. 

"  A  Tarrytownian — a  Riverdalean." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  thought  a 
Tillage  on  the  tip-top  of  a  hill  ooold  not 
be  called  Biver-dale  with  any  show  of 
reason. 

~A  Simpson's  Pointer—a  Ford- 
hammer." 


"A  what?" 

"A  Ford-hammer." 

Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  said  she  thooght 
at  first  I  was  getting  profane.  ^  Bi^** 
she  added,  "  you  do  not  answer  my  qoes- 
tion.  I  live  at  Tonkers,  and  what  sm 
It" 

"  That,"  said  I,  ''Mrs.  Sparrowgrass  k 
a  question  I  cannot  answer,  but  I  wifl 
make  it  a  public  matter  throogh  the 
pages  of  Putnam^ 

'*  What  is  the  proper  local  or  geom- 
phical  appellation  by  which  an  inhyuMt- 
ant  of  Yonkers  should  be  known  ff" 
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Ton  haye  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  Broadway,  said  I  to  myself 
one  fine  May  day,  until  your  head  is  full 
of  bricks,  and  your  heart  no  better  than 
one  of  its  paving  stones.  Away !  You 
have  in  your  pocket  a  complimentary 
ticket,  which  will  make  eveir  railway 
conductor  between  New  York  and  the 
Mississippi  take  off  his  hat  to  you ;  and 
from  Rock  Island  you  shall  be  steamed 
up  the  graoefol  windings  of  the  upper 
Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
soot  free,  and  found  in  claret.  There 
you  shall  stand  exulting  by  the  side  of 
the  Laughing-  Waters,  and  look  out  upon 
that  sea  of  prairies,  which  rolls  its  waves 
eyen  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
This  homily  produced  its  desired  ef- 
fect. The  very  next  morning  I  took 
my  seat  in  the  train  for  Dunkirk,  con- 
soling myself  at  leaving  the  dear  city, 
with  a  large   supply  of  the    morning 

Sapers.  But  at  the  sight  of  the  very 
rst  mreen  field,  I  opened  the  window 
and  uirew  out  my  newspapers.  How 
could  he  have  had  the  the  heart  to  say 
it? — ** AU  green  fields  are  alike,  sir;  let 
us  take  a  walk  down  Fleet  street."  It 
was  because  he  was  a  great  writer  of 
prose,  and  no  poet,  the  London-loving 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  But  let  lexico- 
graphers and  cockneys  go  melancholy 
at  the  sight  of  green  fields — not  I.  The 
ploughshare  in  the  greensward,  the 
hand  of  the  sower  scattering  seca,  the 
sprin^ng  com,  the  budding  clover,  the 

Sromises  of  the  spring  ready  on  every 
and  to  burst  into  the  flowers  of  sum- 
mer— ^these  roral  sights  broke  up  the 
Ikrantains  of  my  heart,  as  if  iti  rock  had 


been  smitten  by  the  rod  of  an  angel  frooi 
heaven.  The  very  first  fUl-blown  or- 
chard brought  the  whole  tronp  of  my 
youthful  feelings  rushing  back.  As  tiis 
butterfly  feels,  when  the  bands  of  the 
chrysalis  are  broken,  and  its  bespanglsd 
wings  are,  for  the  nrst  time,  spread  to 
the  sun,  so  did  I  seem  to  rise  into  a 
higher  life  as  the  flying  train  left  the 
city  and  its  cares  behind,  and  conyeyed 
me  into  the  heart  of  the  country  and  of 
nature. 

It  is  an  exhilarating  sensation  when 
the  burden  of  accustomed  cares  is  un- 
loosed from  the  back,  and  one  sets  oat, 
at  least  one  friend  in  companj,  on  a 
ioumey  to  places  far  off,  and  never  be- 
fore visited.  The  commencement  of  the 
voyage  to  sea,  is  no  doubt  the  most  stir- 
ring. The  weighing  of  the  anchor,  the 
spreading  of  canvas,  the  graceful  drop- 
ping down  the  tide,  the  standing  ont  to 
sea,  until  native  land  is  lost  to  the 
sight.  Who  can  ever  forget  his  first 
launch  upon  this  illimitable  ocean  ff 
The  start  by  stage-coach,  too,  in  the 
days  of  those  social  vehicles,  was  an 
event  which  sent  a  pleasing  thrill  to  the 
heart.  The  sounding  call  of  the  coach- 
man^s  horn,  as  he  approached  yonr  dwel- 
ling, followed  by  tibe  rattling  of  the 
coming  wheels,  the  salutations  of  fellow 
travellers  as  you  took  your  seat,  the 
smart  dashing  down  the  court  yard, 
with  cracking  whip  and  leaders  pran- 
cing, while  you  waved  farewells  ont  of 
the  window,  to  the  little  group  left 
behind — these  are  among  the  poeticsl 
recollections  of  the  past.  Then,  th«rs 
was  the  go-off  in  the  old  family  ooaoh| 
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itfl  pockets  well  stuffed  with  the  little 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  travel,  its 
Feats  delightfully  piled  up  with  coats 
and  shawls,  and  books  and  presents  for 
your  cousins,  and  the  iron-bound  ances- 
tral trunk,  well  fastened  on  behind ;  the 
pride  of  Cnffy  as  he  took  in  hand  the 
ribbons;  the  pleased  curiosity  of  do- 
mestics gathered  around  to  witness  the 
departure ;  the  last  words  with  friends, 
repeated  o'er  and  o'er  again — this  was 
oue  of  the  gently  heart- touching  occa- 
sioos  of  the  olden  time.  But  the  new 
fashioned  way  of  setting  off  by  rail — 
is  there  no  poetry  in  that  ?  Yes.  The 
thought  that  in  a  few  brief  hours,  you, 
who  are  leaving  the  ocean  side,  will 
stand  on  the  shores  of  our  great  inland 
seas,  and  will  look  out  upon  the  level 
horizon  of  the  prairies,  and  will  drink 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi — this,  too, 
has  in  it  the  element  of  sentiment.  The 
feeling  of  mastering  the  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  yoking  them  to  your  chariot 
wheels,  of  anniliilating  distance  and 
filling  a  very  brief  span  of  time  with 
the  sight  of  scenes  and  prospects  innume- 
rable, gives  a  sense  of  wings  to  the  mind, 
and  realizes  the  old  fable  of  the  flying 
feet  of  the  messenger  of  the  gods. 

IIow  pleasantly  did  I  feel  this,  as  the 
train  swept  through  the  picturesque 
valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna I  My  eyes,  which  had  become 
dulled  by  the  city,  brick,  and  brown 
stone,  were  enamored  of  the  landscape. 
The  winding  rivers  and  sloping  hills,  the 
cultivated  vales  and  the  far-reaching 
forests  were  beautiful  as  enchantment. 
Half  a  century  hence,  there  will  be  no 
Bwooter  spots  in  the  Tyrol,  than  in  these 
mountains.  When  the  fields,  now  rough 
with  the  remains  of  the  original  forests, 
shall  be  smoothed  to  lawns;  when  the 
woods  shall  only  tuft  hero  and  there  the 
hill- tops,  or  be  confined  in  parks,  or  left 
to  stretch  in  vistas  to  the  distant  horizon ; 
when  vine-draped  villas  shall  overlook 
the  river  reaches,  and  farm  cottages 
shall  nestle  in  every  nook  of  these  low 
mountain  ranges,  the  landscapes  will 
vie  in  beauty  with  those  most  praised 
by  the  lyres  of  Wordsworth  or  of  Scott. 
Wise  is  that  young  pater-familias  and 
founder  of  a  long  line  of  posterity,  who 
betimes,  selects  the  site  for  his  villa  in  one 
of  tliese  vales.  It  is  but  a  few  hours  from 
Now  York;  and  before  the  end  of  the 
day  and  generation  that  now  is,  the 
lovers  of  rural  beauty  will  be  attracted 
to  these  graceful  slopes  and  commanding 
hill- tops.     The  social  life  which  now 


graces  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  will 
also  soon  enliven  and  beautify  those  of 
the  scarcely  less  picturesque  Delaware 
and  Susqnehanna.  For  myself^  I  have 
already  a  chateau  in  that  Spain. 

On  arriving  at  Homellsville,  I  ob- 
served that  Apollo  was  just  in  the  act 
of  pulling  up  his  studs  on  the  horizon ; 
and  I  resolved,  imitating  his  example, 
to  let  my  own  axles  cool  until  morning. 
I  had  done  about  as  good  a  day^s  work 
as  the  god  himself,  having  placed  some 
three  or  four  hundred  miles  between 
me  and  the  smell  of  salt  water.  Pleased 
at  so  great  a  result,  at  the  cost  of  so 
little  personal  exertion,  I  good-naturedlj 
allowed  myself  to  be  carried  off  by  a 
big  Sambo,  with  the  name  of  some  now 
forgotten  hotel  on  his  hat  band,  and 
who  was  the  only  representative  at 
Homellsville  of  that  interesting  class  of 
fellow-citizens,  who  usually  stand  at  the 
railway  stations  to  welcome  the  traveller 
to  the  hospitalities  of  their  respeetive 
lodging-houses.  Sambo  was  a  good-na- 
tured fellow  himself,  and  a  fat  one: 
but  he  promised  more  than  he  could 
perform.  His  beds  were  clean,  and  his 
supper  liot  —  as  he  asseverated.  But 
when  promise  came  to  performance, 
tliere  was  a  sad  falling  off.  It  took  as 
much  financiering  on  my  part,  to  ox- 
tract  a  pair  of  clean  sheets  from  Sambo's 
mistress,  as  would  have  sufi&ced  to  ^^  lift 
a  fancy  "  in  Wall  street.  As  the  traveller 
leaves  the  seaboard,  his  bed-linen  be- 
comes more  and  more  suspicious,  until 
in  the  very  far  West  it  is  found  in  such  a 
condition,  that  any  allusion  to  it  is  taken 
by  the  host  as  a  personal  insult.  *'  Cap- 
tain, can't  you  give  me  a  clean  towel  f** 
inquired  a  passenger  recently  on  board 
a  Mississippi  steamer.  "Go  to  h — , 
stranger.  Fifty  people  have  used  that 
towl,  and  you  are  tlie  first  man  I  have 
heard  complain  of  it."  So  any  fault- 
finding with  respect  to  sheets,  would  be 
followed  idstantly  by  the  request  for 
you  to  seek  lodgings  elsewhere.  How- 
ever, this  happens  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Mississippi,  not  at  Homellsville.  As 
for  supper,  at  this  place,  happy  is  the 
traveller  who  can  make  a  meal  on 
roasted  potatoes.  They  are  good  at 
Homellsville,  as  both  my  morning  and 
evening  experience  enables  me  to  testify. 
They  ^re  so  good  that  I  would  advise 
the  traveller  to  eat  nothing  else  there. 
And  surely  a  large  mealy  potato  should 
suffice  to  stop  the  mouth  of  compliUnt 
anywhere.  It  has  kept  many  a  poor 
Pat  from  starvation,  and  may  do  the 
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•wayfarer  at  Hornellsvillo  the  same  snb- 
i^tftnt4al  service. 

At  Cleveland,  my  hotel  w^s  better ; 
and  having,  nnfortnnately,  been  con- 
fined to  hotels  nearly  ^  the  time  I  spent 
l^t  the  West,  it  is  proper  that  my  re- 
iparks  shoold  not  go  far  beyon^  tl^em. 
Bat  I  mast  confess  that  my  mind  was 
less  impressed  by  the  gaests  of  the  house 
than  by  its  waiterdom.  For  while  the 
true  western  man  scarcely  begins  to  ap- 
pear so  £eu*  east  as  Cleveland,  the  west- 
ern negro  is  here  seen  in  his  perfection. 
He  \&mi  generU;  and  a  very  different 
feUow  from  his  type  in  the  Old  Dominion. 
The  Virginia  "boy*'  belongs  to  a  master, 
whom  it  is  his  pride  to  resemble  as  far 
^  a  black  man  can  a  white  one.  He 
Effects  the  same  air  and  carriage.  He 
has  the  same  hitch  in  his  gait^  and  the 
^ame  twist  in  his  neck.  His  hat  has  the 
same  cock  to  it.  To  make  the  resem- 
blance still  more  perfect,  he  sports  himself 
in  his  master's  cast-off  clothes.  On  oc- 
casions, he  even  contrives  to  pat  on  his 
B;iapter's  very  best  coat,  and  goes  to 
ijneetiog  or  a  breakdown  in  it.  His  cra- 
yat  may  have  been  dyed  redder.  His 
9bii*t  collar  may  cat  a  trifle  sharper 
lender  the  ears,  and  his  kerchief  hang  a 
fittle  lower  oat  of  his  coat  pocket.  To 
wear  his  master's  gloves,  too,  would  be 
to  split  them ;  nor  would  there  be  heel- 
room  enouffh  in  his  pumps  to  make  them 
of  any  service.  But  take  him  all  in  all, 
he  is  massa  done  in  charcoal,  and  not  a 
bad  likeness. 

But  the  Cleveland  darkey,  poor  fel- 
low, has  no  master  to  copy  from.  He 
Uoks  a  beau-ideal.  In  himself  merely 
1^6  takes  no  pride ;  sees  nothing  to  ex- 
cite his  admiration.  He  is  a  n-ee  nig- 
ger, and  that's  all.  The  western  man, 
paving  none  of  the  air  of  a  grand  seignior 
in  Virginia  about  him,  furnishes  little 
tibuat  suits  the  negro's  taste  to  imitate, 
'^e  result  is  a  general  letting  down  of 
bis  aspirations  and  manners.  The  black 
man  one  meets  in  the  streets  of  Cleve- 
land is  as  humdrum  as  the  white  one. 
{[e  has  no  style.  He  has  not  the  haut 
ton  of  a  negro  belonging  to  a  gentleman. 
The  fine  dash  of  Virginia  upper  Ouffy- 
dom,  it  is  gone,  gone  for  ever.  Sambo 
has  settled  down  into  aslniple  JxyurgeoU^ 
and  doffed  the  colonel.  His  nose  may 
be  coal  black  still,  but  with  less  of  the 
natural  scent  about  it  The  blaze  of  his 
^ravat  has  nearly  gone  out.  If  still  a 
red  or  yellow,  'tis  dull  and  ineffectual. 
He  does  not  any  longer  wear  cast-off 
^%dcloth,  originally  cut  by  a  tailor  of 


^shion,  but  dresses  himself  in  the  linsej- 
woolseys  of  the  slop-shops.  No  buff 
flaunts  from  his  vest;  no  gilt  shines 
on  his  buttons ;  his  hat  is  worn  as  square 
on  his  head  as  a  Quaker's.  Instead  of 
naturally  falling  lips,  he  wears  his  mouth 
pursed  up.  His  foot  loses  something  of 
Its  spread^  and  the  principal  protube- 
rance of  his  person  is  less  amply  rounded 
out.  The  change  is  lamentable,  and 
shows  the  effect  of  freedom  on  the  Afri- 
can to  be  just  abou^  the  same  as  civiliza- 
tion and  whisky  on  the  Indian.  The 
pioturesqueness  of  his  character  gone, 
and  his  spirit  sunk  within  him,  bis  skin 
might  just  as  well  be  white ;  and  were 
the  mulatto  tint  entirely  exhausted,  ^e 
face  of  society  would  lose  a  variety  of 
aspect  scarcely  worth  preserving. 

Still,  at  the  table,  la  grands  manUrfi 
is  80  natural  to  the  negro  waiter,  that 
even  in  the  West  he  cannot  divest  him- 
self of  all  his  good-natured  pompasitj. 
The  honor  of  serving  a  gentleman  from 
"  York  city "  carries  him  back  for  the 
moment  to  Old  Virginny,  and  distends 
his  breast  with  a  degree  of  that  Tiauteur 
he  felt  when  a  member  of  one  of  its 
"first  families."  He  puts  on  his  lost 
graces.  His  lips  swell  with  smiles.  He 
protrudes  his  posterior.  With  head 
thrown  back,  chest  forward,  and  feet 
turned  out  as  square  as  he  can  get  them, 
he  does  the  honors  of  the  table  with 
characteristic  grace  and  bombast. 

"Have  a  French  roll,  sir  ?" 

'•  A  what — did  you  say  ?" 

"  Very  nice  French  roll,  sir  I" 

The  words  made  on  my  mind  an  im- 
pression similar  to  that  produced  by  a 
sudden  rumbling  in  the  ears.  On  reco- 
vering my  slightly  disturbed  equilibrium, 
I  asked  myself,  "Am  I  not  then  in 
Cleveland  ?  and  is  not  this  Ohio-baked 
bread,  with  treacle  in  it?" 

Oh,  that  black  barbarian!  oouldst 
thou  not  have  spared  me  that  recollec- 
tion of  the  Palais  Royal?  Thou  woolly- 
head,  thou'rt  no  garffon  chez  Very.  Man 
dieu  /  no  I  The  roll  of  the  banjo  is  the 
only  roll  you  have  any  true  knowledge 
of.  Where  is  thy  clean  apron  ?  Where  is 
thy  napkin  ?  Where  are  thy  ready  wits 
and  foresight,  anticipating  the  wants  of 
the  diner  from  the  very  shape  of  his 
mouth  and  the  pucker  of  his  lips  ?  Thou 
hast  a  greasy  jacket ;  thy  cravat  is  a 
faded  blaze ;  thy  lips  have  no  wit  in 
them ;  and  thy  rolls  are  not  French. 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  obliged  to  di- 
gest such  broad,  without  being  told  that 
It  is  French.    The  cook  has  put  treacle 
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into  it  to  ooax  it  down  your  throat  by 
this  sweet  persuasive.  And,  indeed, 
this  gilding  of  the  pill  succeeds  in  most 
cases  well  enough.  The  biscuits  ore 
tossed  off  so  rapidly  by  the  guests,  that 
the  cook,  in  his  nurry  to  supply  the  de- 
mand, does  not  take  more  than  half  the 
needful  time  to  bake  them.  Slack- 
baked,  but  sweet,  and  all  the  doctors 
say,  Gbd  speed  them  I 

But  to  go  on  to  Chicago — our  large 
railway  "  cars,"  in  which  fifty  or  sixty 
persons  sit  together,  are  constructed  on 
the  democratic  principle,  and  are  there- 
fore nol  be  spoken  against.  Still, 
if  it  could  be  done  without  causing  the 
immaculateness  of  my  republicanism  to 
be  called  in  question,  I  woald  say,  that 
for  myself  I  prefer  the  smaller  carriages 
of  the  European  aristocrats.  On  their 
roads  a  party  of  four  may  be  accommo- 
dated with  a  coupe  to  themselves ;s  a 
party  of  six  or  eight  may  take  a  private 
herline ;  and  there  are  larger  carriages 
for  those  who  prefer  to  sit  in  a  crowd. 
Ever  since  I  got  into  the  train  at  Hornells- 
ville  to  continue  my  journey  westward,  I 
liave  ventured  to  daim  the  right  of  mo- 
destly expressing  this  preference.  On 
taking  my  place,  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded by  a  very  worthy  set  of  fellow- 
dtizens,  but  whose  notions  of  the  decen- 
des  of  travel  rendered  them  very 
undesirable  fellow-passengers.  A  ma- 
jority of  them  were  returned  Oalifor- 
nians,  just  from  sliip,  and  bound  for 
their  homes  in  the  West.  Not  that  that 
was  anything  to  their  discredit.  On  the 
contrary,  I  liked  to  have  a  talk  with 
them  respecting  their  £1  Dorado.  But 
^tis  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  tliat  I  had 
to  walk  to  my  seat  through  lakes  of 
tobacco  juice.  A  few  squirts  more 
would  have  floated  the  benches.  There 
were  strips  of  orange-peel  lying  about 
snflicient  to  have  paved  the  floor ;  and 
it  lacked  but  little  that  they  went  sailing 
roimd  like  chips  on  a  mill-pond.  Ilerc  and 
there,  in  this  odoriferous  sea,  were  small 
islands  of  pea-nut  shells ;  while  the  scat- 
tered newspapei*s,  quack  medicine, 
hotel,  steamboat,  and  railway  advertise- 
ments were  not  unlike  field-ice  floatinff 
on  the  ocean.  Now,  that  this  class  of 
fellow-cits  should  travel  through  the 
country  in  the  same  costume  in  which 
they  swing  the  pick  at  the  "  diggings" 
is  to  be  expected.  It  makes  the  aspect 
of  our  life  more  picturesque.  SkuU- 
caps  of  nor' west  coast  seal-skin,  boots 
blacked  with  the  mud  of  the  Sacramento 
river,  dabs  captured  from   Oalifornia 


Indians,  knapsacks  and  camp  blankett 
which  had  served  to  transport  gold- 
dust,  pork  and  molasses,  relieve  the  mo- 
notony of  gents  and  ladies,  all  in  the  last 
New  York  fashions.  But  when  it  oomes 
to  the  tobacco  spitting,  the  apple 
parings,  the  feet  over  tlte  sofa-backs, 
then  I  beg  for  an  European  coup6,  and 
all  the  American  fair,  I  am  sure,  will  be 
of  my  opinion. 

A  change  of  ^^  cars  "  brought  me  to 
Chicago.  But  I  could  not  leave  them 
without  making  another  reflection  of 
an  aspect  somewhat  unpatriotio.  My 
excuse  is,  that  it  was  forced  upon 
mv  mind  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  I  happened  to  be  placed.  Be- 
fore me  sat  a  French  £Eunily,  appa- 
rently going  to  seek  a  new  home  in 
the  West ;  and  nearly  opposite  an  Ame- 
rican one,  having  the  same  destination. 
The  French  consisted  of  a  grandmother, 
her  married  daughter,  son-in-law,  with 
two  small  children,  and  a  female  servant. 
They  were  as  full  of  chat  as  jackdaws. 
Their  conversation  ran  a  steady  stream, 
sparkling  with  pleasantries,  with  trivial- 
ities concerning  only  themselves,  or  with 
observations  upon  whatever  passed  be- 
fore their  eyes.  They  were  under  no 
particular  excitement;  but  their  con- 
versation seemed  the  natural  flow  of 
minds  alert  and  happy.  Whenever  the 
baby  threatened  to  cry,  it  was  laughed 
into  good  humor.  The  servant  was  une 
bonne  fille^  good-natured,  ready,  and  as 
one  of  the  family.  Whenever  the  help- 
ing hand  of  the  father  was  needed  for 
any  purpose,  it  was  forthcoming  with 
alacrity,  and  a  jest  or  a  smile  accom- 
panied the  action.  It  was  easy  to  see 
that  this  family  had  a  fund  of  resources 
in  their  good  nature  and  their  vivadoas 
minds, which  was  making  not  only  their 
journey  to  thdr  new  home,  but  that 
through  life,  also,  a  pleasant  one.  Let 
them,  then,  live  where  they  may,  I  am 
sure  they  will  still  keep  on  chatting, 
jesting,  playing  with  the  children,  and 
taking  the  little  incidents  of  every  pass- 
ing hour  gracefully  and  gaily.  There 
was  nothing  very  peculiar  or  extraordi- 
nary in  their  appearance;  but  they 
were  a  fair  specimen  of  French  nature 
of  the  class  "bourgeois. 

My  New  England  cousins,  who  sat  op- 
posite, were  a  young  couple,  with  a  child 
some  two  years  old.  They,  too,  were 
visiting  the  Western  country  for  tlie  tir^^t 
time,  and  were  going  to  found  a  home 
on  the  prairies.  But,  during  half  a 
dozen  hours,  scarcely  so  many  words, 
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80  £ur  as  I  observed,  passed  between 
them.  The  father  was  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  his  child,  bringing  it  water,  and 
giving  it  milk  to  drink,  from  a  bottle. 
The  mother  held  it  with  affection.  They 
evidently  were  happily  matched;  and 
were  hoeing  the  row  of  life  bravely  to- 
gether. Bat  they  were  sober-faced; 
they  had  no  words ;  they  scarcely  looked 
out  of  the  window.  There  was  no  flitting 
of  smiles  from  time  to  time  across  their 
faces ;  nor  any  chance  fancies  laaghing 
out  of  their  eyes.  They  were  "going  a- 
head  "  steadily  and  earnestly ;  but  with 
something  of  the  dnlness  of  machines, 
as  well  as  their  certainty.  Their  joys 
appeared  to  be  all  hopes.  With  eyes 
looking  forward  into  the  future,  they 
heeded  not  the  present.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  unhappy  ;  nor  do  I  presume 
they  ever  will  be.  But  they  were  mak- 
ing life  a  drudgery ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
it,  the  sum  total  of  their  enjoyments  must 
be  scarcely  worth  the  reckoning  up.  To 
prove  to  themselves  that  they  have  lived, 
they  will  have  for  evidence  only  their 
toils,  their  deeds  done;  for  on  their  fore- 
heads the  curse,  so  nearly  illegible  on 
those  of  their  French  fellow-passengers, 
is  plain  enough  for  him  that  runs  to  read 
it,  In  the  sweat  of  thy  brow  shalt  thou 
eat  bread  all  the  days  of  tliy  life.  To 
what  purpose  have  they  ever  been  edu- 
cated? In  reading,  writing,  and  keeping 
accounts  they  may  have  been  well 
drilled,  but  they  have  never  learned, 
either  from  nature  or  the  schools,  the 
first  elements  of  the  savoir  vivre.  Wor- 
thy, useful,  reliable  persons  they  are; 
but  thoroughly  humdrum.  Surely,  there 
is  but  one  thing  a  Yankee  cannot  learn 
how  to  do— and  that  is,  how  to  be 
happy. 

Let  not  the  reader  think  that  I  shall 
be  forty  days,  also,  in  getting  to  my 
western  hotel.  One  more  observation, 
and  I  shall  be  there.  It  relates  to  my 
French  fellow-passengers,  and  so  well  il- 
lustrates their  national  politeness,  as  to 
warrant  a  passing  mention.  The  grand- 
mamma, happening  to  adjust  her  dress, 
so  as  to  protect  her  shoulders  against  one 
of  those  small  drafts  of  air  which  the 
French  take  such  pains  to  avoid,  a  gentle- 
man sitting  by  the  side  of  the  window 
whence  proceeded  the  annoyance,  shut 
it.  Thereupon,  the  good  lady,  turning 
completely  around,  said  to  him,  with  a 
smile,  "  I  thank  J-ou,  sir."  This  trifling 
piece  of  gr>od  manners  pleased  me  the 
more,  inasmuch  as,  a  few  minutes  before, 
I  had  surrendered  a  very  good  seat  to 


accomodate  one  of  my  own  fidr  country- 
women, and  got  no  thanks  for  it. 

It  was  late,  on  a  rainy  evening,  that  I 
arrived  at  Chicago.  On  entering  the  ho- 
tel which  had  been  recommend^  to  me, 
I  found  the  hall  filled  like  a  merchant's 
exchange,  and  made  my  way  to  the  of- 
fice not  without    some  diflSculty.     The 
clerks  were  all  too  busy  to  notice  my 
arrival.    I  was  not  asked  to  register  my 
name  on  the  hotel-book,  but  did  it  with- 
out invitation.     After  wdting  some  little 
time,  I  succeeded  in  catching  the  eye  of 
a  clerk,  when  we  held  the  following  con- 
versation together: 
"  Have  you  a  room  for  me  ?" 
"  Not  a  room  in  the  house,  sir." 
"  Well,  give  me  a  cot,  then  ?" 
"  Not  a  cot  in  the  house,  sir." 
"But  I  am  ill,  and  can  go  no  fur- 
ther.   You  may  give  me  a  sofa, — any- 
thing." 

"  Not  a  sofa  in  the  house,  sir ;  nothing 
in  the  house,  sir." 

And  the  clerk  passed  on,  to  say  the 
same  thing  to  another  applicant  for  hos- 
pitality,— and  to  another, — until  he  was 
so  tired  of  refusing  that  he  did  it  with- 
out pity,  or  even  politeness.  I  turned 
on  my  heel;  and,  at  the  same  instant, 
turned  on  his  heel  towards  me  one  of 
the  bystanders.  It  was  a  small  provi- 
dence, (or  he  was  a  good  Samaritan  from 
New  York,  who  picked  me  up  in  my 
hour  of  need,  and  gave  me  a  cot  in  his 
empty  parlor. 

I  then  learned  that  I  had  arrived  at 
the  wrong  hour  in  the  day.  In  the  Chi- 
cago hotels,  the  tide  of  travel  ebbs  and 
flows  twice  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  as 
regularly  as  the  ocean  follows  the  moon. 
After  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  rooms 
are  as  easy  to  be  had  as  any  drug  in  the 
market ;  after  nine  in  the  evening  they 
can  rarely  bo  obtained  for  money,  and 
never  for  love.  Tlie  hospitality  of  the 
house  ceases  at  9  o'clock,  p.  m.  The  ci- 
vility of  the  clerks  is  completely  ezhanst- 
ed  by  that  time.  Travellers  arriving 
later  than  that,  are  a  nuisance  to  all  the 
officials,  from  landlord  to  chambermaid. 
The  cold,  inhospitable  looks  the  belated 
comer  gets  all  round,  seem  to  say  to  him, 
Why  did  you  not  arrive  earlier  in  the 
day?  If  it  would  do  any  good,  you 
might  easily  account  for  the  lateness  of 
your  getting  to  town,  and  show  that  the 
blame  rested  on  other  shoulders  than 
your  own ;  but  it  will  be  of  no  avaiL 
You  can  have  as  many  apartments  as  you 
please  to-morrow  morning,  but  to-night 
you  must  got  your  sleep  on  three  chairs^ 
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or  walking  the  hall,  if  you  happen  to  be 
a  somnambulist. 

So  it  is,  year  in  and  year  out.  A  por- 
ter, gifted  with  a  strong  pair  of  Inngs,  is 
kept  pretty  constantly  perambulating  the 
halls  of  the  house,  and  bawling  out,  loud 
enough  to  waken  every  sleeper,  and  stun 
every  waker,  "  All  aboard  1  all  aboard ! 
Omnibus  ready  for  the  Michigan  South- 
ern cars.  Omnibus  ready  for  the  Michi- 
gan Central  cars!"  or  whatever  roadr  it 
may  be.  A  person  accubtomed  to^he 
quiet  of  his  own  mansion,  may  be  an- 
noyed by  this ;  but,  before  he  has  lived 
forty  days  in  the  hotel,  he  pays  no  more 
attention  to  it  than  to  the  hand  organ 
which  nightly  grinds  its  grist  of  melo- 
dies under  his  windows.  Not  letus  em- 
barrassing are  the  piles  of  luggage  heaped 
up  in  the  halls  and  passage  ways,  against 
which  one  is  constantly  liable  to  run  his 
nose,  or  bark  his  shins.  And  when  the 
trunks  are  loaded  on  the  backs  of  hurry- 
ing porters,  the  risk  of  a  collision  is  still 
greater,  for  poor  Paddy,  with  half  a  ton 
of  trunks  to  his  back,  is  blind  as  a  bat, 
and  sees  nothing  but  the  m£un  chance  of 
the  open  doorway.  The  traveller  is 
more  in  danger  of  being  run  down  in  his 
hotel,  than  on  the  river  or  the  rail.  Por- 
ters, waiters,  guests,  all  are  in  quick 
motion ;  and  one  or  the  other  is  pretty 
snre  to  knock  yon  over.  Indeed,  the 
society  of  a  Chicago  hotel  is  in  a  constant 
flux.  The  universe,  in  the  Hegelian 
philosophy,  is  not  more  fluid.  Every 
man  is  either  just  in  from  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  Milwaukie,  Detroit  or  Cleveland, 
or  he  is  just  starting  for  one  of  these 
places.  Unless  he  makes  his  hundred 
miles  between  breakfast  and  dinner,  he 
counts  himself  an  idler,  and  talks  of 
gr(»wing  rusty.  A  great  deal,  of  his 
business  he  transacts  "  aboard  the  cars," 
or  the  steamboats ;  some  of  it  at  the  ho- 
tels ;  and  all  of  it  on  his  feet,  and  ready 
to  **bolt."  The  dinner  table,  too,  is  an 
exchange  for  him.  Business  before  soup 
— it  is  the  first  course  of  the  dinner,  and 
the  last.  Between  fish  and  pudding,  he 
will  sell  a  prairie.  With  every  mouthful 
of  bread,  he  will  engage  to  deliver  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat.  The  ^*  upset 
price '^  is  knocked  hard  down  on  the 
table  with  the  end  of  his  knife-handle; 
and  the  bargain  is  clinched  by  help  of 
the  nut  cracker  or  the  sugar-tongs.  If 
he  sees  his  next  neighbor  prefer  mutton, 
ne  at  once  offers  to  sell  him  sheep  by  the 
thousand ;  if  he  dines  on  pork,  he  will 
invite  him  to  go  into  a  speculation  in 
hogs.    His  railroad  shares  he  will  dis- 


pose of  at  the  price  of  peanuts;  and  his 
State  bonds  he  will  give  away  to  anv 
one  who  will  pay  his  champagne  bill 
and  the  piper  generally. 

I  was  not  so  ill  as  to  prevent  my  get- 
ting down  to  the  table  at  meal-time.  This 
was  the  chief  amusement  of  my  day,  be- 
ing as  good  a  higli-low  comedy  as  may 
be  seen  on  any  stage,  at  least  west  of  the 
Alleghanies.  The  table  groans  with 
good  things.  Here  are  the  veritable 
solids,  and  none  of  what  the  Frenchman 
calls  hs  chosea  maigrea.  The  waiters 
drop  fatness,  literally.  Your  plate  is 
brought  to  you  heaped  up  with  roast 
beef.  Every  third  man  has  his  pndding. 
The  waiters  hand  about  the  iced  cream 
in  slices,  which  suggest  the  resemblance 
of  small  prairies.  And,  finally,  the  dinner 
goes  off,  like  the  finale  of  a  display  of 
hreworks,  with  "Jenny  Lind  csie,*' 
"vanities,**  "cookeys,**  "lady-fingers,** 
"jelly  snips,**  and  "pecans.** 

The  only  difiScalty  is  in  getting  little 
enough,  of  anything  you  may  call  for. 
Just  a  bit  of  a  thing,  un  morceau^  is  an 
impossibility.  A  thin  cut  can*t  be  had. 
A  man,  therefore,  with  a  delicate  sto- 
mach is  entirely  out  of  place  *  here, 
where  the  arrangements  are  all  designed 
for  persons  who  are  ready  to  "  go  the 
whole  animal.'*  When  I  came  down  in 
the  evening,  to  get  a  cup  of  tea  and  a 
bite  at  a  biscnit,  I  never  could  escape  the 
everlasting  "  Have  a  beefsteak,  sir  ?'*  of 
the  waiters.  *Tis  a  great  country  out 
west,  and  the  men  who  live  in  it  are 
feeders  to  correspond.  They  want  their 
meat  three  times  a  day,  as  regnlarly  as 
poor  Pat  does  when  he  leaves  his  potato 
island,  and  arrives  in  this  land  of  beeves 
and  bufiiiloes.  Even  their  horses  have 
freer  access  to  the  corn  crib  than  negroes 
do  in  Virginia.  The  western  man  ex- 
pects to  see  plenty  around  him.  No- 
thing is  too  good  for  him.  He  never 
stops  to  count  the  cost.  Corn  and  wine 
are  his;  honey,  and  the  honey-comb. 
The  cattle  on  a  thousand  acres  are  his 
also.  The  prairies  are  white  with  his 
flocks ;  the  eye  follows  the  waving  grain 
to  the  horizon ;  the  buffalo  yields  him  its 
tongue,  the  bear  its  haunches,  and  the 
bucK  his  saddle;  the  wild  turkey  is 
brought  in  from  the  forests,  the  canvas- 
back  dack  from  the  bays,  and  the 
ruffed  grouse  from  the  prairie^) ;  the 
salmon  trout  is  caught  at  Mackinaw,  the 
white  fish  fill  the  lakes,  and  oysters, 
"  hermetically  sealed,**  arrive  by  express, 
from  the^  seaboard,  every  day  in  their 
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There  is  plenty  and  to  spare  of  all 
things,  save  of  art.  The  kitchea  is  in- 
deed no  cuisine.  The  cook  is  not 
**  abroad  "  in  these  parts.  He  is  coming, 
donbtlees,  in  ^^  the  good  time,^'  bat  has 
not  yet  arrived.  Still  there  is,  here  and 
there,  a  pioneer  from  Paris,  come  oat  to 
try  his  'prentice  hand,  and  ^^  rough  it'' 
Tliere  was  one  sach  in  my  hotel;  bat 
both  his  dishes  and  his  French  were 
execrable.  He  daily  served  up  sach 
figures  of  speech  as  ^^  Calf's  head  4  la 
Financire,"  "  Lamb  chop  santeen,"  "  Ha- 
ricot of  Mutton,"  "Fillets  of  beef," 
"Veal  tenderloin,  ^  la  Macedonia,"  and 
"Macaroni,  ^  la  Italienare."  These  mis- 
takes one  might  be  disposed  to  attribute 
to  the  printer,  a  "  devil "  on  whom  is 
heaped  a  multitude  of  sins  not  his  own ; 
but  the  dishes  themselves  forbade  it. 
Evidently  these  and  their  printed  names 
were  by  the  same  master,  and  were 
worthy  each  of  the  other.  However, 
'twas  all  Greek  to  the  minority  of  the 
"customers."  The  gods  on  Olympus 
did  not  know  French,  and  the  western 
traveller  finds  ambrosia  in  every  platter, 
spite  of  the  misspelling.  He  goes  for 
ihepaUs — ^finds  them  good,  and  doesn't 
trouble  his  head  about  the  patois. 
Still  there  are  those — Oonnecticut  men, 
no  doubt,  by  origin — who  will  not  eat 
of  any  dish  that  has  not  a  plain  Old  Tes- 
tament name  to  it.  They  admit  of  but 
one  exception.  "  I'll  trouble  you,"  said 
such  a  one,  at  my  side,  "  to  pass  me  that 
platter  of  shoat  and  beans."  He  felt 
his  native  partialities  melting  in  his 
mouth,  and  could  neither  wait  his  turn 
nor  be  withstood.  "  PU  just  thank  you, 
stranger,  for  that  platter,"  he  repeated, 
in  a  beseeching  tone  of  voice,  which 
quickly  moved  my  pity,  at  the  same 
time  pointing  and  beckoning  with  both 
his  hands.  After  he  had  "gone  the 
whole  hog,"  he  asked  the  waiter  if  he 
had  any  doughnuts.  "  Doo-noots,"  re- 
plied Pat,  completely  at  his  wit^s  end, 
"  I*m  a  thinkin'  them  noots  don't  grow 
in  this  counthry,  sir."  Upon  my  word, 
it  was  the  only  thing  I  ever  heard  asked 
for  at  that  table  which  was  not  to  be 
had.  To  console  my  neighbor,  I  told 
him  that  doughnuts  were  plentiful  in 
Dunkirk,  for  I  had  seen  them,  a  few 
days  before,  piled  up  there  in  tall  pyra- 
mids, or  after  the  fashion  of  children's 
cob-houses.  Whereupon  he  informed 
me  that  he  was  going  to  Bufialo  that 
evening,  and  would  stop  a  d.sy  at  Dun- 
kirk on  his  return.  I  advised  him  by 
all  means  to  do  so. 


But  the  best  part  of  the  dinner  re- 
mains to  be  discussed — ^tis  the  waitere. 
I  took  more  pleasure  in  these  than  in 
anything  they  brought  me.  Of  all 
places  in  this  country,  I  had  always  sm- 
posed  that  New  York  was  the  one  we 
seeing  Paddy  in  his  truest  and  roost 
emerald  colors.  But  'tis  a  mistake.  He 
is  impoi-ted  in  still  more  native  pnritr 
into  Ohicago.  It  is  said  that  the  hotel- 
keepers  here  send  out  a  practised  hunter 
from  the  plains,  who  catches  Patrick  in 
his  wildest  state  by  means  of  the  laaBO, 
and  forwards  him"  express,"  by  way  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Lakes,  so  that 
he  is  landed  at  Chicago  withont  change 
of  cloth  or  color.  Then  he  is  put  into 
cast-off  clothes — not  a  particularly  good 
fit — is  instructed  to  subdae  his  rebellions 
locks  witli  pomatum,  and  is  set  to  »erfe 
tables.  He  pretty  soon  learns  what  a 
beefsteak  is,  for  he  eats  three  a  day  hhn- 
self.  At  the  same  time  he  learns,  ex- 
perimentally, the  difference  between 
wheat  rolls  and  potatoes.  In  the  coarse 
of  a  week  or  two  he  gets  pretty  fiuniliar 
with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  then 
begins  to  beat  his  brains  to  learn  the 
names  of  the  luxuries  of  the  table.  He 
makes  some  progress  until  he  gets  to  the 
French  dishes.  These  confound  him. 
He  don't  know  French  at  all,  at  all.  K 
at  this  stage  of  his  novitiate  you  call 
upon  him  for  a  "/rteoM^"  he  brings 
you  the  ^^fricandeau  ;  "  if  you  demand 
a  "  wZ-aif-te/i^,"  he  runs  the  whole 
length  of  the  table  for  the  pigeon  pie ;  if 
you  wish  for  a  meringus  glacSsy  he 
thinks  'tis  a  plate  of  ice ;  and  if  you 
you  order  crSme/atiettSe^^^  he  asks  if  yon 
will  have  it  boiled.  When  you  decide 
upon  roast  beef^  his  question  is,  "  DonOi 
sir,  or  not  done  ?"  Should  you  tell  him, 
in  selecting  turkey,  to  bring  the  drum- 
stick, he  would  inquire  if  you  meant  the 
stick  he  be^ts  the  gong  with.  His  ideas 
are  all  as  wild  as  prairie  colts. 

Still  this  is  Patrick's  palmy  condition 
and  best  estate  as  a  waiter.  For  by  the 
time  he  has  served  out  his  apprentice- 
ship he  is  ruined  for  his  trade.  It  takes 
a  certain  number  of  months  for  him 
to  get  it  well  into  his  head  that  he  is  in 
a  free  country ;  and  this  idea,  onoe  folly 
comprehended,  is  enough  to  spoil  the 
best  waiter  that  ever  came  from  Ireland. 
Having  got  a  few  shillings  a  rattling  in 
his  pocket,  he  realizes  the  fact  that  he 
is  his  own  man.  Then  he  begins  to  put 
on  airs  not  in  keeping  with  table-wait- 
ing and  bottle-washing.  While  serving 
at  meals  he  hangs  carelessly  by  your 
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chair-back,  with  greasy  fingers,  so  that 
every  day,  after  dinner,  you  have  to 
send  your  coat  to  the  oleaner^s,  to  get 
the  marks  of  the  beast  rubbed  out  of  it. 
He  now  knows  fat  from  lean,  tough  from 
tender,  and  where  the  meat  is  sweetest; 
bat  unless  you  fee  him  every  second  or 
third  morning,  you  will  bo  none  the 
better  for  his  increase  of  knowledge. 
He  is  disposed  to  be  short  and  crisp,  as 
if  belonging  himself  to  the  upper  crust 
of  society.  He  laughs  behind  your  back, 
with  Jimmy,  at  every  small  practical 
joke  that  may  be  enacted  at  the  tables, 
if  a  farmer  asks  for  a  bowl  of  bread  and 
milk  for  his  supper,  and  then  peppers 
it,  first  black,  then  red,  he  laughs  at 
that.  Or  if  a  gentleman,  not  being 
able  to  swallow  water  without  brandy 
to  it,  puts  a  glass  of  it  into  his  soup,  he 
laughs  at  that.  Every  leisure  moment 
he  gathers  Jimmy  and  Dick  together 
to  chatter  with  them.  Then,  if  you 
call  him,  he  is  suddenly  de^  as  an 
adder.  He  can  neither  hear  nor  see. 
And  when  the  guests  gradually  leave 
the  table,  and  work  slackens,  I  have 
seen  him  lounge  out  on  to  the  bal- 
cony, settle  himself  in  an  arm-chair, 
cock  his  feet  up  over  the  railing,  ana 
quietly  smoke  nis  'cigar.  Patrick  is 
now  readv  for  a  strike  for  higher 
wages.  At  the  first  word  of  repri- 
mand he  will  throw  up  his  place.  He 
is  too  independent  to  be  drilled  into 
line,  and  always  takes  the  covers  off 
out  of  time.  Look  out  for  him  when 
he  comes  in  with  his  platters,  his  very 
importance  will  run  you  down.  He  is 
still  ignorant,  still  awkward ;  but  with 
ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  he  is  abash- 
ed by  nothing  in  heaven,  earth,  or 
Chicago;  and  unless  he  can  have  four 
beefsteaks  a  day,  he  threatens  to  go 
back  to  Ireland.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  sense  of  freedom  is  so  strong  at 
the  West,  it  spoils  all  men  for  service. 
Our  naturalization  laws  are  annually 
the  ruin  of  a  great  many  excellent 
scallions  and  shoe-blacks.  Nature 
staiiggles  hard  on  their  side,  but  our 
republican  institutions  prevail. 

The  society  one  meets  in  a  Chicago 
hotel  consists  principally  of  the  gentle- 
mem  of  the  road.  I  mean  the  railroad — 
men,  so  called — ^road-builders  and  road 
owners.  There  are  also  the  men  of  real 
estate,  who  deal  in  prairie  and  river 
bottoms.  There  are  grain  and  lumber 
merchants.  There  are  speculators  of 
every  kind.  But  all  have  only  one 
thought  in  their  minds.    To  buy,  sell, 


and  get  gain — this  is  the  spirit  that  per- 
vades this  house  and  the  country.  The 
chances  of  making  fortunes  in  business 
or  speculation  are  so  great,  that  every- 
body throws  the  dice.  Five  years  hence, 
every  man  expects  to  be  a  nabob.  I 
saw  in  the  West,  no  signs  of  quiet 
enjoyment  of  life  as  it  passes,  but  only 
of  a  haste  to  get  rich.  Here,  are  no 
idlers.  The  poor,  if  any  such  there  be, 
and  the  wealthy  are  all  equally  hard  at 
work.  Beyond  the  AUeghanies,  the 
day  has  no  siesta  in  it.  life  is  a  race, 
with  no  chance  of  repose  except  beyond 
the  goal.  The  higher  arts  which 
adorn  human  existence— elegant  letters, 
divine  philosophy — ^these  have  not  yet 
reached  the  Mississippi.  They  are  fiEir 
off.  There  are  neither  gods  nor  graces 
on  the  prairies  yet.  One  sees  only  the 
sower  sowing  his  seed.  No  poets  inhabit 
the  savannas  of  Iowa,  or  the  banks  of 
the  Yellow  Stone.  These  are  the  emi- 
grants' homes.  Life  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  i8,  in  fact,  but  pioneering, 
and  has  a  heavy  pack  to  its  back.  At 
present,  the  inhabitants  are  hewing 
wood  and  drawing  water — ^laying  the 
foundations  of  a  civilization  which  is 
vet  to  be,  and  such  as  never  hath  been 
before.  This,  they  are  doing  with  an 
energy  superior  to  that  which  built 
Carthage  or  Ilium.  Though  men  do  not 
write  books  there,  or  paint  pictures, 
there  is  no  lack,  in  our  western  world, 
of  mind.  The  genius  of  this  new  country 
is  necessarily  mechanical.  Our  greatest 
thinkers  are  not  in  the  librarv,  nor  the 
capitol,  but  in  the  machine  shop.  The 
American  people  is  intent  on  studying 
not  the  beautiful  records  of  a  past  civil- 
ization, not  the  hieroglyphic  monu- 
ments of  ancient  genius,  but  how  best 
to  subdue  and  till  Uie  soil  of  its  bound- 
less territories ;  how  to  build  roads  and 
ships;  how  to  apply  the  powers  of 
nature  to  the  work  of  manufacturing 
its  rich  materials  into  forms  of  utility 
and  enjoyment.  The  youth  of  this 
country  are  learning  the  sciences,  not  as 
theories,  but  with  reference  to  their  ap- 
plications to  the  arts.  Our  education 
is  no  genial  culture  of  letters,  but  sim- 
ply learning  the  use  of  tools.  Even 
nterature  is  cultivated  for  its  jobs ;  and 
the  fine  arts  are  followed  as  a  trade. 
The  prayer  of  this  young  country  is, 
Give  us  this  day,  our  daily  bread ;  and 
for  the  other  petitions  of  the  Pater 
Noster  it  has  no  time.  So  must  it  be 
for  the  present.  We  must  be  content 
with  little  Uteratore,  less  art,  and  oaij 
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Nature  in  perfection.  We  are  to  be 
busy,  not  nappy.  For  we  live  for 
fhtnrity,  and  are  doing  the  work  of  two 
generations  yet  unborn. 

Everything  is  beautiful  in  its  season. 
What  is  now  wanted  in  this  country  is, 
that  all  learned  blacksmiths  stick  to 
their  anvils.  No  fields  of  usefulness 
can  be  cultivated  by  them  to  so  great 
advantage  as  the  floor  of  their  own 
smithy.  In  good  time,  the  western 
bottom  lands  will  spontaneously  grow 
poets.  The  American  mind  will  be 
brought  to  maturity  along  the  chain  of  the 
great  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Missouri,  and  their  tributaries  in 
the  far  northwest.     There,  on  the  rolling 

})lain?,  will  be  formed  a  republic  of 
ettera  which,  not  governed  like  that  on 
our  seaboard,  by  the  great  literary 
powers  of  Europe,  shall  be  free,  indeed. 
For  there  character  is  growing  up  with 
a  breadth  equal  to  the  sweep  of  the 
great  valleys ;  dwarfed  by  no  factitious 
ceremonies  or  usages,  no  precedents  or 
written  statutes,  no  old  superstition  or 
granny.  The  winds  sweep  unliindered, 
from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  from  the 
Alleghanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains: 
and  so  do  the  thoughts  of  the  lord  of 
the  prairies.  He  is  beholden  to  no  man, 
being  bound  neither  head  nor  foot.  He 
is  an  independent  world  himself,  and 
speaks  his  own  mind.  Some  day  he 
will  make  his  own  books  as  well  as  his 
own  laws.  lie  will  not  send  to  Europe 
for  either  pictures  or  opinions.  He  will 
remain  on  his  pr&irie,  and  all  the  arts  of 
the  world  will  come  and  make  obeisance 
to  him  like  the  sheaves  in  his  fields.  He 
will  be  the  American  man,  and  beside 
him  there  will  be  none  else. 

Of  course,  one  does  not  go  to  the 
West  to  study  fashions  or  manners. 
The  guests  of  a  Western  hotel  would 
not  bear  being  transported  to  Almack's 
without  some  previous  instruction 
in  bowing  and  scraping,  or  some  im- 
portant changes  of  apparel.  Foreign 
critics  travelling  in  pursuit  of  the  comi- 
cal, do  not  fail  of  finding  it  here  in 
dress,  in  conversation,  in  conduct.  For 
men  here  show  all  their  idiosyncracies. 
There  are  no  disguises.  Speech  is  plump, 
hearty,  aimed  at  the  bulPs  eye;  and 
without  elegant  phrase  or  compliment. 
On  the  road  one  may  meet  the  good 
Samaritan,  but  not  Beau  Bmmmell. 
Anything  a  Western  man  can  do  for 
you,  he  will  do  with  all  his  heart ;  only 
he  cannot  flatter  you  with  unmeaning 
promises.    You  shall  be  welcome  at  his 


cabin ;  but  he  cannot  dispense  his  hos- 
pitality in  black  coat  and  white  crayat. 
His  work  is  too  serious  to  be  done  in 
patent  leathers.  He  is  in  outward  ap- 
pearance, as  gnarled  as  his  oaks,  but 
brave,  strong,  humane,  with  the  oak^s 
great  heart  and  pith.  The  prairie  man 
is  a  siz-foot  animal,  broad  shouldered, 
and  broad  foreheaded,  better  suited  to 
cutting  up  corn  than  cutting  a  figure  in 
a  dance,  to  throwing  the  bowie-knife 
tiian  to  thrumming  the  guitar.  In  Eu- 
rope a  man  always  betrays  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  quauty  of  the  person  in 
whose  presence  he  is  standing.  If  he 
face  a  lord,  it  is  with  submission ;  if  a 
tradesman,  with  haughtiness;  if  a  ser- 
vant, with  authority ;  if  a  beggar,  with 
indifference.  At  Chicago,  two  persons 
meeting,  stand  over  against  each  other 
like  two  door-posts.  Neither  gives 
signs  of  superiority  or  inferiority.  They 
have  no  intention  of  either  flattering  or 
imposing  upon  each  other.  Words  are 
not  wasted.  So  is  tlie  cut  of  each  other's 
coat  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference. 
Probably  the  man  who  is  "  up  for  Ot»n- 
gress"  wears  the  shabbier  one  of  the 
two.  If  disposed  to  make  a  show  at  all, 
the  Western  gent  is  more  apt  to  be 
proud  of  his  horses  (ban  his  broadcloth. 
His  tread  may  occasionally  have  some- 
thing in  it  indicative  of  the  lord  of  the 
prairie;  but  he  has  little  or  no  small 
nonsense  about  him.  The  only  exception 
is,  perhaps,  a  rather  large-sized  diamond- 
pin  in  his  shirt  bosom. 

The  Cliicago  cockney  differs  consider- 
ably from  him  of  New  York.  He  has 
more  of  the  "ready-made  clothing" 
appearance  about  him,  and  wears  bis 
hat  drawn  closer  down  over  his  left 
eye.  Sometimes  his  cigar  is  in  his  but- 
ton-hole, and  sometimes  in  his  cheek. 
He  chews  tobacco.  He  vibrates  between 
sherry-coblers  and  mint  juleps.  His 
stick  is  no  slight  ratan,  but  a  thick 
hickory  or  buckeye,  and  has  a  handle 
largo  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  car- 
ried suspended  from  his  shoulder.  His 
watch-chain  is  very  heavy — lead  inside 
and  gold  out.  He  is  learned  in  politics; 
and  boasts  that  a  United  States  senator 
from  his  State,  once  put  his  arm  around 
his  neck,  and  slapped  him  familiarly 
between  the  shoulders.  When  he  was 
in  Washington,  he  messed  with  the 
Illinois  members  of  the  House ;  and,  as 
Botts  did  vrith  President  Tyler,  he 
slept  with  them.  Ho  knows,  pei-sonally, 
all  the  Western  judges  and  generals  in 
in  Oongress;  bets  at  all  the  elections; 
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and  makes  money  oat  of  them,  lot 
whicheyer  party  oonqner.  He  also  goes 
in  the  steamboats  whenever  there  is  to 
be  a  race ;  plays  ^^  poker  ^'  on  board ;  and 
lives  on  the  profits.  He  has  a  small 
capital  in  wild  lands,  likewise;  and 
owns  a  few  corner  lots  in  Oairo,  and 
other  cities  laid  down  in  his  maps. 
These  he  will  sell  cheap  for  cash.  He 
affects  the  man  of  business,  and  ignores 
ladies*  society.  His  evenings  are  spent 
at  a  club  honse,  having  the  name  of 
^^  Toung  America  "  blazoned  on  its  front 
in  large  gilt  letters.  He  dines  at  the 
crack  hotel  of  the  town;  and,  having 
free  passes  over  all  railroads,  he  keeps 
np  his  importance  in  the  world,  by 
going  to  and  fro,  and  patting  on  the 
aurs  of  a  man  owning  half  the  Western 
oonntry. 

As  to  the  ladies — God  bless  them  all 
the  world  over — I  did  not  see  them  at 
the  West,  and  have  not  a  word  to  say 
respecting  the  beaaty  of  their  persons 
or  the  tenderness  of  their  hearts.  The 
only  remark  which  could  be  hazarded, 
tonching  the  few  who  passed  under  my 
observation  would  be,  that  they  were 
either  fat  or  lean.  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  of  noting  any  other  differ- 
ence. A  flounce  or  two  more ;  a  deeper 
shade  of  red  or  yellow  in  the  silk; 
longer  ringlets ;  short-sleeve  dresses,  cut 
higher  in  the  neck;  a  little  fresher  look 
of  the  country  and  the  band-box ;  an 
air  more  independent  and  self-relying, 
or  more  awkward  and  abashed  at  the 
sight  of  men — these  minor  differences 
might  be  detected,  bat  the  only  distinct 
impression  remaining  on  my  mind  is, 
that  the  few  ladies  whom  I  chanced  to 
see,  were  either  fat  or  lean.  I  will  not 
venture  any  remark  beyond  that. 

But  the  most  interesting  sight  I  saw 
in  my  hotel,  was  from  its  windows. 
Even    had    I  "gone  West"— for  the 

Question  was  frequently  asked  me  at 
Jhicago,  "Going  West,  sir?"  I  could 
have  seen  nothing  more  striking  and 
significant.  Niagara,  the  Mississippi, 
the  Lakes,  are  not  after  all  the  great 
spectacle  to  be  witnessed  in  this  country. 
Nor  is  the  sight  the  most  character- 
istic and  American,  that  of  the  Yankee 
whittling  on  a  rail,  or  the  Virginian 
talking  politics  over  his  saddle-bags; 
not  the  Arkansas  citizen  playing  at 
bowie-knives,  or  the  Eentnckian  offer- 
ing to  bet  upon  his  rifle;  not  the  New 
Yorker  living  in  carved  brown  stone  in 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  or  the  negro  Awiltering 
in  the  rice-fields  of  South  Carolina.    It  is 


a  sight  simple,  still.  It  is  the  passing  hy 
of  the  emigrant,  hound  for  the  prairies, 
A  family  of  Germans  going  by  the  hotel 
one  morning,  as  I  sat  by  the  window, 
struck  me  as  the  most  remarkable  show 
I  had  seen  in  the  West.  It  wa>i,  indeed, 
nothing  new  or  uncommon ;  it  was  no 
pageant.  No  trumpets  were  blown  to 
announce  the  coming  of  this  small  de- 
tachment of  the  army  general.  Probably 
not  a  soul  in  the  city  noticed  the  pas- 
sage of  this  poor  family,  save  myself. 
Yet  in  it  was  wrapped  up  the  great 
American  fact  of  the  present  day — the 
coming  in  of  European  immigrants  to 
take  possession  of  our  western  plains. 
If  these  States  did  not  have  lands  for 
sale  at  low  prices  to  attract  the  desires 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in  all  the 
earth,  they  would  be  of  little  importance 
among  the  nations.  For  centuries,  the 
Swiss  have  had  liberty,  but  no  land; 
and  have  been  a  nuUity.  But  we  hold 
a  homestead  for  every  poor  man  in 
Europe;  and,  therefore  gathering  his 
pennies  together,  he  is  setting  out  for 
America  as  the  world's  land  of  promise, 
and  the  only  Eden  now  extant. 

The  father  strode  down  the  middle  of 
the  street.  Unaccustomed  to  the  conve- 
nience of  sidewalks  in  his  own  coun- 
try, he  shared  the  way  with  the  beasts 
of  burden,  no  less  heavily  laden  than 
they.  His  back  bent  beneath  its  pack. 
In  it  was,  probably,  the  better  part  of  hib 
goods  and  chattels,  at  least  the  materials 
for  a  night  bivouac  by  the  road-side. 
By  one  hand  he  held  his  pack,  and  in  the 
other  he  carried  a  large  tea-kettle.  His 
gude-wife  followed  in  his  tracks,  at 
barely  speaking  distance  behind.  A  babe 
at  the  breast  was  her  only  burden.  Both 
looked  straight  forward,  intent  only  up- 
on putting  one  foot  before  the  other.  In 
a  direct  une,  but  still  further  behind, 
trudged  on,  with  unequal  footsteps,  and 
eyes  stanng  on  either  side,  their  first- 
born son,  or  one  who  seemed  such. 
There  were  well  towards  a  dozen  sum- 
mers glowing  in  his  face.  A  big  tin  pail, 
containing,  probably,  the  day's  pro- 
visions, and  ^ung  to  his  young  shoulder**, 
did  not  seem  to  weigh  too  heavily  upon 
his  spirit.  He  travelled  on  bravely,  and 
was  evidently  trained  to  bear  his  load.  A 
younger  brother  brought  up,  at  a  few 
paces  distance,  the  rear,  carrying,  astride 
his  neck,  one  more  of  the  parental  hopes. 
It  was  the  most  precious  pack  in  the 
party,  and,  judging  from  the  size  of  the 
little  one's  legs,  not  so  very  much  the 
lightest.    It  was  a  si^ster,  I  fancy,  that 
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the  little  fellow  was  bearing  off  so  gal- 
lantly ;  and  very  comfortably  did  she  ap- 
pear to  be  making  the  jonrney. 

I  watched  this  single  file  of  marchers 
westward,  until  they  disappeared  at  the 
end  of  the  avenue.  They  would  not  stop 
or  tarn  aside,  save  for  needful  food  and 
shelter,  until  they  crossed  the  Mississip- 
pi. On  the  rolling  prairies  beyond,  the 
foot-worn  travellers  would  reach  their 
journey's  end,  and,  throwing  their  weary 
limbs  upon  the  fiowery  grass,  would 
rest  in  their  new  home,  roofed  by 
the  sky  of  Iowa.  Before  the  frosts  of 
autumn  should  set  in,  the  log-hut  would 
be  reared,  and  their  small  household  gods 
set  up  in  it.  In  due  season  the  sod  will 
be  tamed,  tiie  seed  cast  in,  and  later,  the 
harvest  would  make  g^d  all  hearts. 
Years  rolling  by,  the  boys  will  grow  up 
freemen,  and  will  make  the  surrounding 
acres  tributary  in  wheat  and  com  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach.  Forgetting  their 
uncouth  patois,  the  children  will  learn 
the  softer  Anglo-Saxon  accents  of  liberty, 
and  take  their  place  among  their  equal 
fellowE,  in  a  society  where  none  are 
bondsm«B.    The  daughters,  relieved  of 


the  hard  necessity  of  toiling  in  the  fields, 
will  gradually  grow  up  in  the  d^cacjr 
of  native  American  beauty,  retaining 
onlv  the  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  of 
their  Grerman  nativity.  In  the  ereniog 
of  their  days,  the  brave  grandparents  will 
sit  in  the  shadow  of  vines,  sprang  from 
the  seeds  piously  brought  oy  them  from 
the  Neckar  or  the  Rhine ;  and  their  sons, 
and  their  son's  sons,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  plenty,  happiness,  and  human  rights, 
will  remembet,  with  blessings,  the  ori- 
^al  immigrants,  and  founders  of  their 
name. 

"  All  aboard  I  All  aboard!  Omnibas 
ready  for  the  Michigan  Oentral  cars.**  I 
crawled  out  of  the  hotel,  and  took  my 
seat  in  the  carriage,  resolved  not  to  stcn 
until  I  had  regained  New  York.  I  fett 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  the  comi- 
try,  as  if  I  had  spent  my  forty  days  in 
going  to  and  f^o  in  it.  The  men  of  the 
West  had  come  to  me  in  my  hotel,  though 
I  had  not  gone  out  to  them.  In  one 
prairie  I  had  seen  all.  ^^AU  Western 
men  and  prairies  are  alike,"  naid  I  to 
myself,  in  stepping  into  the  train ;  "  how 
I  wish  I  were  walking  down  Broadway.** 


TO     MY     HERBARIUM. 


Ti  dry  and  dead  remains! 
Poor,  wrinkled  remnants  of  a  beaateouB  prime ! 
Why,  from  your  final  doom,  shotdd  I  take  pains 

To  stay  the  hand  of  time? 


Tamed  to  the  God  of  day, 
Toor  UUIe  lips  oome,  prayerfully,  apart. 
With  the  soft  breese  yoar  leares,  roTiriaff,  pliy 

Sweet  music  to  my  heart. 


The  world  wonld  pass  yon  by : 
Pdr  beauty,  grace  and  fragrance  all  are  gone. 
Yoor  age  is  homeliness  to  erery  eye, 

And  prised  by  me  alone. 


The  friend  who  in  those  years 
Shared  warmly  in  my  rambles  far  and  wlit, 
Back,  with  the  same  old  fondness  re-appes^ 

And  trudges  at  my  side. 


Not  beautiftil,  but  dear. 
Tour  wrecks  recall  to  me  the  happy  past 
Wandltke,  your  stems  can  summon  to  appear 

The  days  that  could  not  last 


These  are  your  charms  to  me  I 
While  such  dear  recollections  ye  awakt, 
Tour  ruins,  blackened,  crumbling  though  UiQjbc^ 

I  treasure  for  their  sake. 


I  breathe  the  summer  air  I 
!  rrander  in  the  woodland  paths  once  more  I 
Ajrrtio  the  copse,  the  dell,  the  meadow,  wear 

The  loreliness  of  yore. 


May  I,  like  you,  dry  flowers. 
When  in  young  life  I  can  no  more 
A  dear  memento  be  of  happy  hourt 

To  those  who  tend  my  age. 
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'OUR   PARTIES   AND   POLITICS." 

•*  Audi  alteram  partem.** 

A  80UTHSSNBB*8  TISW  OF  THB  BUBJBOT. 


THE  present  aspect  of  Amerioao  poll- 
tios  invites  reflection  and  calm  dis- 
eusBion.  The  issues  which  have  formerly 
divided  oar  people  into  two  great  parties 
have  passed,  or  are  rapidly  passing  away. 
Upon  no  single  question  of  present  prac- 
tical moment  can  either  the  whig  party 

y^  or  the  democratic  party  be  rallied  in 
unbroken  phalanx.  The  life  of  their 
organizations  is  gone.  The  age  presents 
new  issues,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  old  shibboleths  fade  into  ineig- 
nificance ;  and,  under  new  banners,  with 
new  devices,  the  yeomanry  of  the  coun- 
try are  rallying.  We  have  arrived  at  a 
stand-point  in  history  when  it  behooves 
every  patriot  man  to  pause  and  reflect 
The  living  present  imposes  the  weightiest 
responsibihties ;  the  past  is  teeming  wiUi 
instruction;  and  the  future  is  radiant 
with  hope.  Three-quarters  of  a  century 
bound  the  horizon  of  the  former,  but 
the  piercing  eye  of  faith  seeks,  in  vain,  a 
limit  in  the  long  vista  of  the  latter.  Yet, 
to  the  more  despondent,  there  are  shades 
and  shadows  ahead.  Meridian  light 
does  not  illumine  every  footprint  of 
the  future.  America,  however,  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty ;  and  if  we  are 
but  true  to  the  sacred  trust  He  has 
devolved  upon  us,  our  confldence  is 
strong  that  in  His  own  good  time  the 
Spirit  of  our  fathers'  Gk>d  will  move 
above  the  troubled  waters  with  creative 
power,  evolving  light  from  darkness. 

The  old  political  parties  of  our  countir 
are  just  now  thoroughly  disorganizea. 

^  The  necessity  for  new  issues,  and  a  re- 
arrangement of  the  elements  of  warfare, 
is  manifest  to  the  most  casual  observer. 
Hence,  the  rapid  progress  of  a  secret 
society  which  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  among  us,  and  for  which  its 
more  sanguine  friends  anticipate,  at  no 
distant  day,  a  controlling  influence  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Oonfederacy.  So  far 
as  we  can  gather  its  objects,  the  organiza- 
tion rests  upon  a  single  idea  of  federal 
policy.  The  amendment  of  the  natu- 
ralization laws,  so  as  to  require  a  longer 
residence  in  the  applicant  for  the  rights 
of  American  citizenship,  seems  to  be 
their  only  distinctive  political  suggestion. 
They  may  accomplish  this,  though  we 
doubt  it    Whether  they  do  or  not,  the 
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organization,  we  are  satisfied,  will  bo 
ephemeral  in  existence,  and  abortive  in 
result  We  readily  admit  the  excessive 
provocation  which  animates  their  efforts. 
The  indecent  and  habitual  intnuaon  of 
popery,  as  a  political  element,  into  all  our 
elections  of  late  years,  naturally  suggests 
the  proscription  of  its  adherents  and 
sympathizers ;  and  the  disgusting  truck- 
ling of  our  political  aspirants  to  the  pre- 
judices of  our  alien  population,  indicates 
the  propriety  of  a  counterpoise  element 
at  the  polls.  The  Know-Nothings  have 
already  exercised  a  salutary  influence, 
to  some  extent,  in  developing  the  genu- 
ine American  sentiment  of  our  people 
— a  sentiment  which  both  parties,  from 
prudential  considerations,  have  concur- 
red in  suppressing.  Were  they  content  to 
maintain  a  secondary  position,  this  influ- 
ence might  be  extondeKl  and  perpetuated ; 
but,  in  aspiring  to  the  control  of  the  State 
and  Federal  Governments,  they  seal  their 
early  ruin.  We  do  not  make  issue  with 
them  upon  the  propriety  of  their  pro- 
posed change  in  the  naturalization  laws, 
but  that  will  not  suffice  to  accomplish 
the  end  they  have  in  view.  Many  of 
the  States  confer  the  elective  franchise 
upon  resident  aliens  prior  to  their  natu- 
ralization. That  may  or  may  Hot  be  a 
violation  of  the  Oonstitntion,  but  it  clearly 
indicates  that  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
State  Grovemments  in  the  legislation  sug- 
gested, is  essential  to  its  success.  We 
S resume,  the  most  sanguine  Xnow- 
fothings  dare  not  hope  fur  contempo- 
raneous success  in  each  of  the  thirty-one 
States  of  the  Oonfederacy.  Their  actual 
strength  is  already,  we  believe,  vasUy 
over-estiraated,  and  will  diminish,  we 
are  satisfied,  as  rapidly  as  it  has  arisen. 
The  spell  of  mystery  with  which  their 
proceedings  are  invested  is  potent  for 
temporary  effect.  Curiosity  will  intro- 
duce among  them  many  whose  reason 
they  might  in  vain  address.  So  soon, 
however,  as  the  charm  of  novelty  is  dis- 
sipated, there  will  be  numerous  deser- 
tions from  their  ranks;  and  so  tber« 
should  be,  as  long  ^as  their  aeoresy.  is 
maintained.  The  obvious  impropriety 
of  secret  political  societies  is  a  burden 
under  which  no  principle  of  publio 
policy,  however  wise,  can  stagger  lAto 
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cnccess.  The  disorganization  of  the 
party  may  be  anticipated  at  no  very  dis- 
tant day,  and  with  the  disorganization 
will  come  a  recoil  disastrous  to  its  up- 
holders now.  Popery  will  gloat  over 
the  abortion  as  her  triumph.  The 
foreign  vote  will  be  ten  times  as  exact- 
ing as  it  has  ever  been;  and  Know- 
Kotliingism  will  see  the  evils  she  pro- 
fesses it  her  mission  to  remedy,  enhanced 
and  perpetuated  by  herself. 

The  present  aspect  of  the  slavery  agi- 
tation seems  to  present  a  much  more 
probable  basis  for  permanent  party  strife. 
The  elements  of  anti-slavery  appear  in- 
clined to  harmonize  their  differences, 
and  concentrate  their  strength  for  one 
grand  and  persevering  assault  upon  the 
vested  rights  of  the  South.  With  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  her  sons  are 
preparing  to  ignore  past  differences,  and 
unite  for  the  conflict.  With  a  front  un- 
broken, save  here  and  there  by  a  single 
traitor,  Uiey  await  the  shock.  Come 
when  it  may,  or  how  it  may,  the  South 
is  practically  a  unit  at  last. 

The  institution  of  African  slavery  ex- 
isted in  nearly  all  of  the  States  at  the 
time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. It  was  even  then  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  with  their  domestic  polity, 
that  the  entire  and  absolute  control  over 
the  subject  was  reserved  to  themselves. 
We  need  not  say  that  all  the  powers  of 
the  Federal  Government  are  derived  by 
grant  from  the  States,  and  that  the  en- 
tire grant  is  contained  in  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  that  in- 
strument we  look  in  vain  for  any  grant 
or  any  covenant  divesting  the  individual 
States  of  their  inherent  rights  to  regu- 
late the  whole  subject  as  in  their  wis- 
dom may  seem  most  expedient.  But 
three  clauses  refer  to  the  subject.  Cne 
was  a  compromise  in  the  apportionment 
of  representation  between  the  Slave 
States  and  tlie  Free  States ;  another  con- 
tains the  explicit  and  solemn  covenant 
for  the  return  of  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the 
third  empowers  the  Federal  Government, 
after  1808,  to  prohibit  the  African  slave 
trade.  Contemporary  history,  in  confir- 
mation of  the  pregnant  negative  of  the 
grant,  informs  us  that  more  extensive 
powers  were  carefully  and  cautiously 
avoided. 

The  inquiry  may  well  suggest  itself 
here — how,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  question  ever  intruded  into  the 
arena  of  federal  politics  ?  Certainly  the 
South  never  brought  it  there;  and  no 
less  certainly  its  introduction  indicates 


bad  faith  somewhere.  But  of  this  more 
anon.  There  it  is :  to  that  extent  the 
aggression  is  complete. 

Early  in  their  colonial  history,  slavery 
was  introduced  into  the  colonies.  The 
mother  country — ^that  same  England 
which  so  recently  received  the  aathoress 
of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  witJi  open  arms 
— encouraged  the  importation  of  slaves 
from  Africa,  and  in  spite  of  the  protests 
and  remonstrances  of  the  colonies  fasten- 
ed the  system  upon  them.  In  Virginia, 
and  perhaps  in  other  colonies,  the  legis- 
latures essayed  to  prohibit  the  traffic ;  but 
in  every  instance  the  negative  of  the 
Royal  Governor  interposed  to  protect 
it.  The  preamble  to  the  first  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia  enumerates  this  among 
other  prominent  causes  of  compkdDt 
against  the  King  of  England — ^provoking 
her  repudiation  of  his  rule.  When  the 
independence  of  the  colonies  was  estab- 
lished, the  prohibition  of  the  Afrioan 
slave  trade  was  still  with  her  a  favorite 
measure  of  policy, — and,  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,  she  de- 
sired to  empower  and  require  the  new 
government  to  place  the  traflio  under 
the  ban  of  law.  But  to  this  Massachu- 
setts and  New  York  demurred.  With 
the  exclusion  of  European  competition 
they  reckoned  upon  a  monopoly  of  the 
profits  of  the  trade,  and  earnestly  oppos- 
ed its  suppression.  With  the  aid  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  they  extorted  a 
respite  for  twenty  years.  The  predomi- 
nant sentiment  of  the  Slave  States  called 
for  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  traf- 
fic, and  that  sentiment  ought  to  have 
been  respected.  Even  then,  however, 
the  Soutli  was  not  permitted  to  regulate 
her  domestic  institutions  for  herself.  For 
nearly  one  quarter  of  a  century  she  was 
forced  to  receive  into  her  bosom  a  popu- 
lation she  then  believed  an  enemy  to  ner 
peace,  and  an  impc'diment  to  her  pro- 
sperity. New  England  avarice  fastened 
upon  her  that  institution,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  which  New  England  fanaticism 
now  makes  war  a^inst  her.  Abolition 
never  grew  upon  New  England  soil  till 
the  year  that  doomed  her  favorite  traffic 
had  passed :  but,  in  a  few  fleeting  years 
thereafter,  it  was  a  tree  of  sturdv  growth. 
The  slave  trade  was  suppressed  in  1808. 
In  1814,  the  Hartford  Convention  de- 
nouncc<l  the  slave  power  of  the  South, 
and  suggested  a  crusade  against  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution. 

We  readily  admit  that  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  colonies,  during  the 
revolutionary  era,  was  adverse  to  ala- 
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veiy;  and  nowhere  did  that  sentiment 
prevail  more  extensively  than  io  the 
South.    With  that  devotion  to  abstract 

Erinciple  which  has  ever  characterized 
er,  Virdnia,  in  donating  an  empire  to 
the  Oon^deraoy,  exacted  a  covenant  for 
the  perpetoal  exclusion  of  her  own  insti- 
tutions. An  impression  almost  univer- 
sally existed  that  slavery  was  to  be  but 
temporary  in  its  duration.  The  slave 
States  cheerfully  assented  to  the  anti- 
slavery  provisions  of  the  ordinance  of 
1787.  Their  policy  was  the  immediate 
prohibition  of  the  foreign  trade,  and  the 
number  of  slaves  among  them  was  not 
more  than  sufficient  to  suoply  their  own 
pressing  demands.  Had  importation 
from  abroad  then  ceased,  abolition  might 
have  been  practicable  and  easy.  But 
that  twenty  years  of  respite  did  its  work 
effectually.  Day  by  day  and  hour  by 
hour  the  anti-slavery  statesmen  of  the 
South  saw  their  Iiopes  decay.  The  des- 
tiny of  the  South  was  fixed  against  her 
wiU.  Sister  States,  who  had  repudiated 
slavery  as  an  incubus  upon  them,  and 
professed  to  regard  slave-holding  as  a 
violation  of  the  "  perennial  principles  of 
right,"  ignored  their  professions,  and  for 
filthy  lacre^s  sake,  imposed  slavery  upon 
her,  perpetuating  among  her  people  the 
"sin"  of  the  slaveholder  and  the  **  mis- 
fortune "  of  the  slave. 

Abolitionism  claims  to  be  the  party  of 
progress.  So  did  Jacobinism,  and  with 
equal  propriety.  The  one  as  little  as 
the  other  conceals  the  features  of  the 
ass  under  the  skin  of  the  lion.  Robes- 
pierre and  Saint  Just  were  as  loud  in 
their  protestations  of  loyalty  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  76  as  Garrison  and  Sumner; 
and,  if  not  as  honest,  were  quite  as 
rational.  The  American  Jacobins  are 
not  unlike  their  French  prototypes. 
Blood  and  carnage,  fraternal  discord,  and 
civil  war  are  as  rashly  courted  now  as 
in  1793.  They  differ  in  this  respect, 
however :  the  madmen  of  France  evok- 
ed a  storm  to  spend  its  fury  in  their 
own  midst.  The  fanatics  of  America 
sow  the  seed  of  strife  abroad,  and  gloat 
in  coward  malignity  over  the  anticipated 
triumph  of  a  servile  insurrection,  from 
the  hazards  of  which  distance  protects 
them.  The  one  no  less  than  the  other 
ridicules  the  teachings  of  experience  and 
revelation.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  not 
the  God  of  equality,  and  Abolitionism 
rejects  him  as  disdainfully,  if  not  as 
openly,  as  Jacobinism.  The  infidel  spirit 
of  this  anti-slavery  crusade  is  at  once  its 
damning  crime  and  the  unerring  index 


of  its  failure.  The  printing-press,  with 
which  Voltwre  designed  to  overthrow 
the  Bible,  is  now  publishing  its  words  of 
life  and  truth  to  a  world  of  sin  and  death. 
Man  may  not  with  impunity  thrust  him- 
self against  the  bosses  of  Jehovah's 
buckler.  Anti-slavery  directly  impugns 
either  the  wisdom  or  benevolence  of  our 
Saviour,  for  its  interpolations  into  the 
inspired  code  of  morals  presume  the 
inefficiency  of  his  morality  to  accomplish 
the  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 
Abolition  preachers  of  our  day  profees 
to  believe  themselves  recreant  to  auty.  if 
they  fail  to  denounce  slavery  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  Son  of  God  lived  and  moved 
in  a  slaveholding  country  and  a  alaye- 
holding  age,  and  from  his  sacred  lips 
slavery  never  received  a  single  rebuke. 
If  they  be  right,  could  he  have  been  the 
God-man?  Some  short  time  since,  a 
friend  was  discussing  the  Maine  liquor 
law  with  an  ultra  temperance  man,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  he  adverted 
to  the  miracle  at  the  marriage  in  Oana 
of  Galilee.  The  prompt  reply  was,  "  I 
have  always  regarded  that  the  greatest 
indiscretion  Jesus  ever  committed."  The 
shocking  blasphemy  of  the  expression  is 
a  key  to  the  radicat  principle  of  more 
than  one  ism  of  the  day.  It  is  the  vain 
effort  of  human  pride  to  amend  the  work 
of  divine  wisdom.  The  spectacle  of 
foolish  man  thus  passing  judgment  upon 
his  God,  and  pronouncing  him  incom- 
petent for  the  accomplishment  of  his 
holy  purposes,  and  assuming  them  for 
himself,  will,  when  properly  considered, 
yet  awaken  in  all  sections  of  our  country 
a  public  sentiment  that  will  sweep  the 
God-defying  empiricism  from  among  us 
with  the  besom  of  destruction.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  impute  infidelity  to  all 
abolitionists.  Many  of  the  best  of  our 
northern  brethren,  we  know,  have  been 
misled  into  their  ranks  by  names  and 
abstractions.  Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the 
South,  is  not  known  to  a  fraction  of  the 
people  of  the  North.  Misrepresented 
and  distorted  as  it  has  been,  we  have, 
perhaps,  reason  for  congratulation  in 
the  existence  of  any  class  among  them 
willing  to  do  us  justice.  We  apeak  now 
of  the  creed,  and  not  of  its  professors. 
It  is  a  legitimate  ofibhoot  from  that 
school  of  sentimental  piety  that  assumes 
to  try  the  mysteries  of  the  Godhead  by 
the  standard  of  human  comprehension, 
consistently  denying  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  inspiration  of  t^e  Bible. 
In  the  pulpits  of  that  fedth  it  finds  an 
appropriate  place.    The  heresiarchs  of 
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SooiniaDism  do  their  master's  work  as 
afleotoally,  if  not  as  openly,  in  preaohing 
abolitionism,  as  they  do  in  preaching 
Unitarianism.  Bat  its  intrusion  into 
the  Christian  pulpit  is  a  yery  diSereat 
aflkir.  Abolition  has  nothing  in  oon- 
sonanoe  with  its  high  and  holy  mission. 
The  unwary  watoher  on  the  walls  of 
Zion  who  tampers  with  the  monster  is 
recreant  to  his  trust,  and  false  to  Am 
Master.  If,  as  a  Christian,  his  heart 
recoil  not  from  the  serpent;  if,  as  a 
citizen,  the  possible  calamities  of  dis- 
union and  dVil  war  hare  no  terrors  for 
him,  let  him,  in  his  individual  capacity,- 
speed  on  the  heUish  work ;  but,  in  the 
name  of  a  common  Christianity  and  a 
common  manhood,  we  have  a  right  to 
dmnand  that  he  profane  not  the  Chris- 
tian pulpit.  In  the  uncompromising 
consecration  of  the  sacred  desk  to  its 
heayen-ordained  work  is  the  liope  of  a 
lost  and  ruined  world.  When  the  pas- 
sions of  earth  intrude  there,  society  trem- 
bles to  its  centre,  and  devils  revel  at  the 
prospect.  Hell  will  hold  a  carnivid 
when  the  genius  of  abolition  furls  her 
wings  in  triumph  oyer  the  ^^  broken  and 
disseyered  fragments  of  a  once  glorious 
Union ;"  but  ii^  amid  her  dark  abodes, 
some  messenger  fr^m  this  world  could 
proclaim  the  uniyersal  prostitution  of 
the  pulpit,  the  walls  of  Topbet  would 
ring  with  even  a  wilder  joy. 

Had  the  States  never  formed  a  Con- 
federacy, this  abolition  war  could  never 
haye  assumed  a  threatening  aspect.  The 
Iforth  would  not  haye  yentured  to  en- 
coura^  an  agitation,  the  inevitable  effect 
of  which  would  have  been  continual  war 
with  her  neighbors.  But  protected,  as  she 
has  been,  by  the  existence  of  a  bund  of 
apparently  permanent  union,  a  fanatical 
crusade  against  us  has  been  in  open  and 
shameless  contempt  of  the  covenant  fos- 
tered imd  encouraged.  It  originated  in 
n6  morbid  affection  for  the  slave.  In  its 
beginning,  as  it  is  now  in  its  meridian,  it 
was  purely  and  exclusively  a  question  of 
poliUoalpower.  The  war  of  1812  had  been 
iaitiated  under  the  auspices  of  a  Southern 
President,  and  with  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration of  the  Southern  members  of  Con- 
gress. Hew  England  bitterly  opposed 
the  war;  and  upon  that  question  the 
leaders  of  the  old  Federal  party,  then  in 
a  state  of  decadence,  hoped  to  rally  once 
more  a  auccessftil  party.  Many  of  the 
then  prominent  expectants  of  the  Presi- 
dency were  Southern  men.  The  Demo- 
oraUc  partj^  were  in  power,  and  its  policy 
mad  amliations  were  mainly  Southern; 


hence  the  Federal  policjr  of  aronmw  • 
sectional  feeling— a  pohcy  which  fint 
found  open  expression  in  the  treasonable 
reeolvee  of  the  Hartford  Oonyention. 
The  suggestion  there  was  to  amend  the 
FederaiOonstitution, so  asto dopriye tiie 
South  of  the  representation  oi  three- 
fifths  of  her  slaves.  But  the  managers 
of  the  Hartford  cabal  mistook  their 
strength  and  over-shot  the  mark.  The 
stench  of  treason  attached  itself  to  their 
deliberations,  and  sank  eyery  participant 
in  tiiem  to  ^^a  political  damnation  ao 
deep  that  tiie  hand  of  resurrection  neyer 
did  reach  them."  Their  suggestion  was 
obyiously  impracticable,  inasmuch  as  it 
could  only  be  accomplished  by  the  aid 
of  several  of  the  slave  States.  It  was 
enough,  howeyer,  to  indicate  the  gather* 
ing  of  the  storm,  which  in  a  few  yeara 
burst  with  all  its  fury  upon  a  peaoeful 
and  happy  people.  Missouri  was  about 
completing  her  territorial  pupilage,  and 
asked  permission  to  form  a  State  con- 
stitution preparatory  to  her  admiasioa 
into  the  Union.  As  a  component  part 
of  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  it  waa 
slaye  territory  when  we  acquired  it, 
and  so  it  had  continued.  Her  applica* 
tion  was  objected  to,  unless  she  would 
assent  to  repudiate  her  Southern  imttitn- 
tions  and  abolish  slayery,  as  a  prelimi- 
nary to  her  admission.  The  passiona 
and  prejudices  of  the  people  of  the 
North  were  roused  by  the  most  inflam- 
matory and  insidious  appeals,  until  the 
whole  body  of  tke  Northern  represent- 
ation in  Congress  ranged  themselves  in 
solid  phalanx.  The  principle  asserted 
was  most  odious  to  the  South,  and  at 
war  with  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Con- 
stitution. In  vain  did  she  demand  the 
warrant  for  prescribing  terms  to  the  in- 
cipient State,  and  especially  for  stigma- 
tizing her  and  hers  by  exacting  as  the 
condition  of  admission  the  repudiation 
of  an  institution  interwoven  into  her 
social  polity.  The  Federal  Groyernment 
is  the  creature  of  the  States.  All  her 
powers  are  derived  by  express  grant, 
and  are  limited  in  their  character.  The 
Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  the 
right  to  admit  new  States ;  but,  when 
admitted,  they  stand  upon  a  footing  of 
perfect  equality  with  the  original  tMr- 
teen.  Theoretically,  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
California  and  Florida  are  as  much  the 
creators  of  the  Greneral  Qoyernment  aa 
Virginia  or  New  York.  The  essential 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is,  entire 
and  absolute  equality  among  all  the 
States.     If  Congress  can  impose  termai 
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then  eyery  new  State  may  come  in  upon 
a  ^UffereDt  footing.  From  one  she  may  ex- 
act an  obligation  to  admit  negro  snfirage 
— another  she  may  reqnire  solemnly  to  re- 
pudiate this  or  that  construction  of  con- 
troverted clauses  of  the  Constitution. 
To-day  she  may  impose  slavery  upon  one, 
and  to-morrow  she  may  demand  its  aboli- 
tion in  another.  There  is  no  limit  outside 
of  the  express  provisions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  The 
Constitution  does  not  profess  to  define 
Uie  powers  of  the  State;  in  express 
terms  it  provides  that,  "  the  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  United  States  by  itself, 
nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are 
reserved  to  the  States,  respectively,  or  to 
the  people."  The  anti-Missouri  heresy, 
however,  proceeds  upon  the  principle 
that  all  powers  and  rights  not  expressly 
granted  or  reserved  to  the  State — such 
as  the  equality  of  representation  in  the 
Senate— may  be  prohibited  by  Congress 
to  the  new  State.  The  United  States 
are  required  to  guarantee  to  every  State 
a  republican  form  of  government,  but 
it  is  a  form  only,  when  its  institutions 
and  laws  are  modelled  to  accommodate 
the  will  of  others  than  the  governed. 
Where  is  the  grant  of  power  necessary 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  terms? 
Suppose  a  State  admitted  this  year  upon 
the  condition  of  abolishing  slavery  con- 
venes a  new  convention  next  year  and 
re-establishes  it.  What  then?  Can  Con- 
gress resolve  her  out  of  the  Union  ?  Can 
the  General  Government  abolish  slavery 
in  her  limits?  If  not,  of  what  avail  was 
the  original  restriction.  Surely,  if  that 
was  constitutional,  the  framers  of  that 
instrument  would  have  provided  some 
means  to  enforce  the  observance  of  her 
fkith  by  the  covenant-breaking  State. 

A  bill  was  originated  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  authorizing  the  people 
of  Missouri  to  form  a  constitution  and 
State  government,  and  after  the  inser- 
tion of  a  provision  abolishing  slavery, 
passed  by  the  House  against  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Southern  representa- 
tives. In  the  Senate,  upon  motion  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Illinois,  the  prohibition 
dause  was  stricken  out,  and  in  lieu  of  it 
was  inserted  the  so-called  Missouri  Com- 
promise, which  was  nothing  more,  nor 
less,  than  a  prohibition  of  slavery  for  all 
future  time  in  the  territory  outside  of 
the  limits  of  Missouri  and  north  of  her 
southern  boundary,  accompanied  with  a 
provision  for  her  admission  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  original  States  in  all 
respeotB  whatsoever.    As  an  alternative 


proposition  to  the  other,  the  Southem 
men,  generally,  sustained  the  compromise 
proposed  by  Mr.  Thomas,  and  with  tlie 
aid  of  a  few  conservative  men  from  the 
north,  passed  it  through  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  There  has  latterly  been  con- 
siderable discussion  as  to  the  paternity 
of  this  measure,  and  the  responsibility 
of  its  adoption  has  been  variously  im- 
puted to  the  North  or  the  South,  as  best 
suited  the  temporary  purposes  of  the 
writer  or  speaker.  It  is  not,  however, 
we  think,  a  subject  for  difference.  The 
North  certainly  imposed  upon  the 
South  the  alternative,  and  the  South  as 
certainly  accepted  the  compromise  in 
preference  to  the  prohibition.  We  do 
not  consider  this,  however,  a  matter  of 
vital  moment  at  this  date.  It  is,  in  onr 
judgment,  a  plain  and  palpable  usurpa- 
tion of  power,  and  we  regret  that  the 
South  ever  did  accede  to  it.  Then  was 
the  appropriate  time  to  meet  the  aggree- 
sion,  if  not  successfully  elsewhere,  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  and  the  muzzle  of 
the  cannon.  Resolute  and  unyielding 
resistance  then  would  have  strangled 
the  monster  in  its  cradle.  In  pursuance 
of  the  act  of  Congress,  the  people  met, 
adopted  a  Constitution,  and  organized  a 
State  government.  When  Congress  re- 
assembled, the  Senate  promptly  passed  a 
resolution  declaring  Missouri  a  member 
of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  House, 
however,  it  encountered  most  vehement 
opposition.  The  compromise  made  the 
year  previous  was  openly  repudiated, 
and  Missouri  refused  the  admission  to 
which  the  public  fdth  was  plighted. 
Exception  was  taken  to  a  cfaose  in 
her  Constitution,  empowering  the  legis- 
lature to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  free 
negroes ;  and  upon  this  pretext  her  en- 
trance into  the  Union  was  resisted.  A 
similar  provision  existed  then  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  at  this  day  in  Indiana 
and  Illinois.  The  true  objection  was 
elicited  upon  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Mal- 
lory,  of  Vermont,  to  amend  the  resolu- 
tion, by  inserting,  as  a  preliminary  to 
her  admission,  a  requisition  upon  Mia- 
sonri  to  alter  her  Constitution  and  abolish 
slavery.  Upon  the  call  of  the  ayes  and 
noes,  61  representatives  from  the  North 
voted  aye,  and  but  88  no.  The  former 
compromise  was  repudiated  \tf  the 
House,  and  new  conoessionfl  were  de- 
manded. Upon  motion  of  Mr.  Olav,  a 
joint  committee  of  28  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  and  7  on  the  part  of  tne  Senate, 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  snli^eoL 
They  reported  a  reeolution  provi^ng  ftr 
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Ibe  admission  of  Missoari  upon  a  funda- 
mental condition,  viz.:  that  ttie  clause 
in  her  Oonstitntion  relative  to  free  col- 
ored emigration  into  the  State  should 
never  be  construed  to  authorize  the 
passage  of  an  act  by  which  any  citizen 
of  either  of  the  United  States  should  be 
ezdnded  from  the  eigoyment  of  the  pri- 
vileges to  which  he  was  entitled  under 
the  Federal  Constitution.  To  this  ftin- 
damental  condition  Missouri  was  re- 
quired to  declare  her  assent  by  an  act, 
in  the  nature  of  a  solemn  compact  vnth 
tbe  United  States,  and  upon  the  receipt 
of  an  authenticated  copy  of  such  act,  the 
IVesident  was  authorized  to  issue  a  pro- 
clamation declaring  her  a  State.  The 
Sropoaition  of  the  joint  committee  passed 
oth  houses,  and  Missouri,  having  com- 
plied with  the  requisition,  Mr.  Monroe 
lasued  his  prochmtiation  August  10, 
1821.  Thus  Missouri  was  really  ad- 
mitted upon  the  compromise  proposed 
by  the  committee.  It  is  true  that  the 
new  requisition  amounted  to  no  more 
than  a  declaration  of  fidelity  to  the  Oon- 
Btitntion.  But  that  matters  not.  It 
was  imposed  upon  her  as  a  condition  of 
her  adncussion  into  the  Union,  and  was 
in  flagrant  violation  of  the  pledge  of  the 
previous  session  to  admit  her  upon  an 
equal  footing  in  all  respects  whatsoever 
with  the  original  States.  This  was  the 
first  violation  of  the  86^  80'  compromise, 
and  especially  heinous,  as  withholding 
the  consideration  of  the  contract. 

This  exdtiug  question  being  thus  dis- 
posed of  at  length,  the  yublic  mind 
settled  down  into  quiet  acquiescence. 
Abolition  sank  into  obscurity — we  had 
nearly  said  contempt ;  but  it  was  only 
slumbering.  An  unfortunate  discussion 
of  the  subject  in  the  Virginia  legislature 
in  the  winter  of  1881-2,  consequent  upon 
aa  insurrection  of  slaves  in  the  county 
of  Southampton,  in  the  progress  of 
whichj  66  widtes,  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  were  brutally  massacred,  in- 
fused new  life  into  the  abolitionists,  and 
renewed  the  agitation.  It  may  be  well 
imagined  that  the  Southampton  affair 
awi^ened  the  most  intense  feeliug 
throughout  the  limits  of  Virginia;  and  in 
the  legislative  session  of  the  ensuing  win- 
ter numy  of  the  calmest  and  ablest  of  her 
citizens  were  open  and  avowed  advo- 
cates of  prospective  emancipation.  Pro- 
positions to  that  effect  were  discussed 
with  warmth  and  ability.  Appearances 
indicated  the  existence  of  a  large  and 
influential,  if  not  controlling  party 
&yorable    to    abolition:    and  had  the 


fanatics  of  the  North  not  interposed, 
success  might  have  crowned  their  eflbrfs 
in  a  few  years.  Negrophilism  abroad, 
then  protected  Virginia  from  the  over- 
throw of  her  established  iDstitntionfl. 
Soon  after  tliis,  began  abolition  organ- 
izations and  anti-slavery  conventions  in 
the  northern  cities.  The  press  was 
forced  into  service  to  misrepresent  and 
distort  our  institutions  and  our  people. 
The  midls  were  loaded  with  incendiarr 
documents.  The  most  fiendish  appeab 
to  the  passions  of  the  slave  were  soa^t 
to  be  distributed  among  us  by  inclosing 
them  to  free  negroes  and  hired  emiasa- 
ries  in  our  midst.  Under  cover  of  the 
sanctity  of  private  correspondence,  dia- 
bolical suggestions  for  a  repetition  of 
the  Southampton  outrage  were  seoretlj 
pressed  upon  the  contented  slaves  of 
the  South.  The  facilities  of  oominnnl- 
cation  afforded  by  a  common  govern- 
ment, established  **to  insure  domestle 
tranquillity ;  to  provide  for  the  oommoB 
defence,  and  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare,''  were  abused  to  assail  the  South  in 
her  Achilles'  heel.  Abolition  Mun- 
chausens  devoted  their  imaginations  and 
their  energies  to  the  concoction  and 
extensive  circulation  in  the  North  of 
the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  the 
Southern  people.  A  friend  has  f^ 
quently  related  to  us  a  conversation  he 
held,  about  liiis  time,  with  a  very  intel- 
ligent and  well-informed  gentleman, 
tJien,  or  very  recently,  the  ^tor  of  a 
political  press  at  the  seat  of  government. 
The  present  state  of  Northern  feeling 
upon  tJie  slavery  question  was  predicted 
at  that  day  vnth  almost  historic  accu- 
racy. Our  friend  then  entertained  the 
prevalent  impression  of  his  Southern 
brethren  that  the  agitation  was  confined 
to  a  small  and  contemptible  faction,  and 
combated  the  despondency  of  the  ex- 
editor.  But  his  faith  was  not  a  little 
shaken  when  presented  with  a  specimen 
of  the  literature  with  which  the  agita- 
tors were  then  busily  fiooding  the  coun- 
try. One  of  the  tracts  professed,  in  its  out- 
set, to  dbcard  all  the  exaggerated  stories 
which  were  related  of  Southern  cruelty, 
and  indulged  in  expressions  of  virtuous 
indignation  against  the  abolitionists  for 
the  infliction  of  such  outrage  upon  thefar 
brethren  at  the  South.  The  author  pro- 
fessed as  his  design,  the  recital  of  simple 
and  unvarnished  facts,  not  of  rare  occur- 
rence, but  so  frequent  and  common  that 
no  fair-minded  Southern  man  would  for 
a  moment  call  in  question  their  truth. 
And  after  these  hypocritical  profei 
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he  proceeded  to  relate  the  most  shock- 
ing omelties  and  the  most  infamous  oat- 
rages  upon  the  nnhappy  slave,  as  the 
necessary  and  nnvaryinff  incidents  of 
Southern  life.  The  truMful  narratives 
Avere  embellished  with  engravings  to  elicit 
the  attention  and  arouse  the  passions. 
Upon  one  page  was  a  large  plate  of  a 
hunting  scene  in  the  South ;  in  the  fore- 
ground an  umbrageous  oak ;  beneath  it 
a  prostrate  human  body,  surrounded  by 
a  pack  of  hungry  and  wolfish  dogs, 
while  at  a  distance  appeared  the  hunter 
riding  off  with  his  gun  carelessly  thrown 
over  his  shonlder.  The  accompanying 
narrative  was  to  the  effect  that  a  gentle- 
man in  the  South,  having  lost  a  slave, 
contented  himself  with  informing  a 
neighbor,  who  had  a  fancy  for  negro 
hunting,  and  placing  him  at  liberty  to 
enjoy  whatever  sport  the  chase  of  the 
fugitive  might  afford.  Accordingly  he 
assembled  his  hounds  and  sallied  forth. 
After  some  time  he  discovered  Uie 
fugitive  in  the  branches  of  an  oak,  when 
he  deliberately  levelled  his  gun  and 
fired.  The  shot  took  effect,  and  as  the 
poor  negro  fell,  the  blood-hounds  rushed 
npon  him  to  complete  the  work  of  death 
and  destmotion.  The  slave-hunter^s 
sympathies  for  suffering  humanity  did 
not  allow  him  to  witness  the  mutilation, 
and  he  leisurely  rode  away.  In  another 
place,  under  the  head  of  anecdotes,  the 
author  says  that  a  fHend  of  his,  recently 
returned  from  a  jaunt  to  the  South,  in- 
formed him  that  while  visiting  a  friend, 
a  young  lady  of  the  family  fell  down 
and  knocked  out  all  her  teeth.  A  very 
handsome  mulatto  slave,  blest  with  fine 
teeth,  who  was  employed  about  the 
house,  was  called  in,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  hers  extracted  to  supply  the 
place  of  those  lost  by  her  young  mis- 
tress. With  such  stories  as  these  the 
pamphlet  was  filled;  and  this,  our  friend 
was  informed,  was  but  a  sample  of  the 
publications  then  in  process  of  dissemi- 
nation among  the  children  and  less  en- 
lightened classes  of  Northern  society. 
The  seed  was  sowing,  and  we  reap  the 
harvest. 

Another  phasis  of  the  abolition  agita- 
tion was  presented  incessantly  upon  the 
floor  of  Oongress.  Not  a  session  elapsed 
without  the  presentation  of  innume- 
rable petitions  from  men,  women,  and . 
children  in  the  North,  praying  Oongress, 
in  its  wisdom,  to  restrain  onr  cruelty, 
and  overthrow  our  institutions.  In 
reference  to  these  petitions,  we  are 
frank    to  confess  that  we  always  re- 


gretted the  policy  of  the  South.  Ther^ 
was  no  wrong  done  to  the  abolitionist 
in  refusing  to  receive  his  petition ;  but 
the  adoption  of  a  standing  rule  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  that  effect, 
afforded  his  sympathisers  in  Oongress 
the  opportunity  for  continual  a^tation, 
and  gave  to  hiin  somewhat  of  the  odor 
of  martyrdom.  The  21  ht  rule  we  always 
considered  a  blunder ;  but  it  is  mere  non- 
sense to  assail  the  South  for  it.  Admit 
all  that  may  be  urged  against  it,  and  was 
it  more  than  a  Roland  for  an  Oliver  ?  If 
it  did  abridge  constitutional  rights,  it 
abridged  those  of  none  besides  a  faction 
who  were  trampling  upon  hers.  We 
have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to 
dwell  here.  The  South  has  more 
grievons  causes  of  complaint  than  the 
reception  of  abolition  petitions.  The 
continual  agitation  of  the  21st  rule  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  prac- 
tically more  efficient  of  mischief  against 
her  than  all  the  petitions  ever  drafted. 
So  it  was  considered,  and  so  it  was  de- 
signed. The  agitators  but  needed  a  pre- 
text to  assail  the  South.  There  were 
political  reminiscences  ever  present  with 
some  to  point,  with  -the  bitterness  of 
disappointed  hopes,  the  shafts  of  hate 
and  malice,  and  those  who  treasured 
them  might  forsake  a  friend,  but  never 
forgot  a  foe. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  in  1846,  is 
the  starting-point  of  another  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Abolition.  The  territory 
of  Texas  was  originally  included  in  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  but  surrendered  to 
Spain  by  the  provisions  of  the  Florida 
treaty.  Mr.  I^enton — high  authority 
with  the  Free  Sellers,  though,  we  confess 
it,  not  very  conclusive  upon  us — says  in 
his  recent  ponderous  tome,  that  it  was 
nnnecessarily  sacrificed  by  the  Southern 
advisers  of  Mr.  Monroe,  to  conciliate  the 
Free  Soil  sentiment  of  that  day.  Of 
oourse  its  re-acquisition  met  with  violent 
hostility  from  the  same  quarter.  But 
the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  com- 
manded it,  and  the  deed  was  done  be- 
yond recall.  It  is  needless  now  to  ex- 
amine the  propriety  or  expediency  of  the 
act.  Texas  is  in  the  Union,  and  if  we 
would,  we  cannot  displace  her.  She  is 
in  too,  under  the  provisions  of  a  solemn 
covenant  for  her  subdivision  into  five 
States,  whenever  in  her  judgment  her 
population  may  be  large  enough  to  ren- 
der division  expedient — such  of  the  new 
States  as  lay  south  of  86^  8(r,  with  or 
without  slavery  as  their  people  may  de- 
sire, and  those  to  the  north  of  that  line, 
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According  to  the  provisions  of  the  Mis- 
conri  restriction,  non-slaveholding.  The 
South  promptly  acceded  to  the  insertion 
of  the  Missouri  Oomproinise,  if  she  did 
not  suggest  it,  though  she  was  to  he  the 
necessary  loser.  Her  faith,  however, 
was  pledged,  and  the  futhlessness  of  her 
enemies  was  not  then  so  palpably  evinced 
as  to  release  her  from  the  obligations  of 
the  bond.  The  Mexican  war  soon  suo- 
oeeded  the  annexation  of  Texas.  We 
always  considered  the  war  a  consequence 
of  the  blundering  of  Mr.  Polkas  admi- 
nistration. A  wise  and  cautious  Execu- 
tive might  not  have  been  able  to  avoid 
it;  but  a  wise  and  cautious  Executive 
would  never  have  ordered  the  advance 
of  Gen.  Taylor  at  the  time,  and  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  unfortunate 
order  was  given.  So  thought  the  great 
statesman  of  South  Carolina,  whom  the 
&natio3  of  the  North  choose  to  regard 
as  the  embodiment  of  the  pro-slavery 
sentiment  of  the  South.  During  the 
progress  of  the  war,  it  became  manifest 
that  the  principle  upon  which  the  war 
party  proceeded — that  of  demanding  in- 
demnity for  the  past  and  security  for  the 
future — necessarily  in  vol  vedtlie  necessity 
of  acquiring  new  territory.  For  this  the 
South  was  not  responsible.  Her  people 
were  divided  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
war,  though  to  her  credit  be  it  said, 
never  upon  the  propriety  of  maintaining 
the  honor  of  the  American  flag,  or  the 
safety  of  the  American  soldier.  The 
Democratic  party  was  the  war  party; 
and  as  it  had  been  before,  so  was  it  still 
the  predominant  party  in  the  South.  In 
the  North  as  in  the  South,  it  was  com- 
mitted to  the  acquisition  of  territory. 
The  friends  of  the  President  suggested 
that  Congress  should  place  under  his  con- 
trol two  or  three  millions  of  dollars  to 
facilitate  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Then  sprang  forth  the  world- 
renowned  Wilmot  Proviso.  Mr.  David 
Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  had  cast 
his  maiden  vote  in  Congress  for  the  21st 
rule — and  alone  of  the  Pennsylvania  de- 
legation voted  for  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
of  1842 — moved  the  adoption  of  a  pro- 
viso to  the  effect,  that,  in  the  event  of 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  slavery  should 
be  for  ever  prohibited  therein.  The  pro- 
viso was  adopted,  and  the  resolution  in 
this  form  more  than  once  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives ;  but  the  pro- 
viso effectually  defeated  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  A  treaty  of  peace  was  finally 
negotiated  without  the  aid  of  the  two  or 
throe  mUliona,  and  subsequently  ratified 


by  the  Senate.  By  that  traniy,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  territory  in  dilate  betwiatn 
Texas  and  Mexico,  we  acquired  Galiior- 
nia,  a  portion  of  New  Mexico,  and  Utah. 
Prostrate  as  poor  Mexico  was,  we  conld 
have  wrested  from  her  such  terms  as  we 
might  have  chosen  to  dictate.  Bot,  ■• 
compared  with  the  precedents  of  oar 
voracious  mother  beyond  the  sea^  wa 
were  moderate  in  our  ezactioiis. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaiT, 
immediate  efforts  were  made  to  proTida 
governments  for  our  newly  acquired  ter- 
ritory, but  the  slavery  question  aborted 
every  effort  Upon  tiiis  rock  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  oontinoaUy  qplit. 
The  House  of  Representatives  repeatedly 
pa^ed  the  Wilmot  Proviso ;  bnt,  as  ia 
days  gone  by,  we  looked  to  the  Senate 
and  looked  not  in  vain.  Firm  in  the 
maintenance  of  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority section,  that  glorious  body  refosed 
to  accede  to  the  demands  of  Abolitioo. 
The  South  presented  an  undivided  fronk 
All  parties  and  classes  of  her  people  nnit- 
ed  in  resisting  the  threatened  aggreasioii, 
and  her  representatives  gave  honeat  ex- 
pression to  her  deliberate  and  well-ocm- 
sidered  sentiment.  She  had  contribated 
with  her  blood  and  her  treasure  to  ao- 
quire  the  soil  from  which  it  was  propos- 
ed for  ever  to  exclude  her  institutions  ssA 
her  property.  She  asked  no  favors — she 
demanded  nothing  but  her  right.  A 
small  but  gallant  band  of  constitotional 
allies  from  the  North,  stx>od  with  her  in 
the  breach.  Breasting  the  tide  of 
fanaticism  which  swept  over  their  own 
section,  they  rang  continually  in  the  ears 
of  their  own  people  the  magnanimons 
counsel  of  Aristides  to  the  Athenians : 
^^  You  have  the  numerical  power,  but  it 
is  unjust  to  exercise  it."  For  awhile, 
our  Northern  brethren  seemed  *^  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity." 
From  Legislature  after  Legislature  they 
sent  up  their  God-speed  to  the  agitators 
at  the  Capitol,  until  finally  young  Iowa 
stood  alone  among  the  non-slaveholding 
States,  without  the  taint  of  abolition 
upon  her  skirts.  Upon  the  other  hand, 
the  slave  States  were  cementing  their 
bonds  of  union  among  themselves,  and 
upon  the  altar  had  sworn  the  one  to  the 
other,  that  *'  at  all  hazards,  and  to  the 
last  extremity,"  they  would  resist  the 
threatened  aggression.  Upon  the  floor 
of  Congress,  they  over  and  over  again 
tendered  the  olive  branch,  and  it  was 
uniformly  spurned.  Asking  only  for  her 
rights,  she  proposed  to  submit  the  whole 
matter  at  Lisue  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
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Sapreme  Gonrt,  bnt  that  was  refUsed. 
She  proposed  to  extend  the  Missouri  Oom- 
promise  line  to  the  Pacific — though  that 
excluded  her  from  a  large  proportion  of 
the  territory,  and  left  her  interests  in  the 
remainder  subject  to  the  hazards  of  ad- 
verse judicial  decisions.  The  terms  of  the 
Missouri  act  were  confined  to  the  territo- 
ry acquired  from  France ;  but  their  scope 
and  design  was  to  draw  a  dividing  line 
between  the  slave  and  the  free  States, 
and  ffood  faith  required  the  extension  of 
the  line  through  the  Mexican  acquisi- 
sitions.  The  South  denies,  it  is  true,  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  exclude  her 
from  any  portion  of  the  public  domain  ; 
but  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony 
she  was  willing  to  concede  the  power, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  exclude  herself 
from  a  portion,  if  by  such  concession  she 
could  purchase  exemption  from  assault. 
But  evea  this  ofier  was  spurned,  not 
once  or  twice,  but  oftener  still.  While 
the  Mexican  acquisitions  were  still  under 
consideration,  Oregon  came  forward  to 
apply  for  a  territorial  government.  As 
a  portion  of  the  Louisiana  purchase, 
lying  altogether  North  of  86°  80',  the 
compromise  of  1820   provided  for  the 

Srohibition  of  slavery,  and  the  South 
id  not  ohject  to  the  insertion  of  the 
prohibition  in  the  bill  establishing  a  ter- 
ritorial government.  Mr.  Burt,  of  South 
Carolina,  however,  to  test  the  feelings 
of  the  North  in  reference  to  the  Missou- 
ri Compromise,  proposed  to  add  to  the 
prohibition  the  words,  **  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  the  said  territory  lies  north  of 
the  line  of  86°  80',  north  latitude,"  or 
something  to  the  same  effect.  His  mo- 
tion was  rejected  by  the  almost  unani- 
mous negative  vote  of  the  Northern 
members.  The  Missouri  Compromise 
was  thus  deliberately  repudiated  by  the 
North,  and  the  prohibition  of  slavery  in 
Oregon,  by  virtue  thereof,  relinquished  to 
accomplish  the  same  end  by  the  equally 
effectual  and  more  satisfactory  dictum  of 
a  despotic  m^ority.  In  this  form  the  bill 
passed  the  House  against  the  unanimous 
negative  vote  of  the  Southern  members, 
and  in  the  Senate  would  have  failed,  but 
for  the  desertion  of  Mr.  Benton,  of  Mis- 
souri, and  Mr.  Houston,  of  Texas.  Pre- 
sident Polk  sanctioned  the  bill,  accom- 
panying it  with  an  explanatory  message, 
that  his  approval  was  designed  only  to  in- 
dicate his  adherence  to  the  Missouri  line, 
and  intimating  his  intention  to  veto  any 
bill  imposing  the  Wilmot  Proviso  upon 
territories  south  of  86^  80*.  Of  all  the 
acts  of  his  administratioD,  this  we  consider 


most  censurable.  It  was  a  serious  mis- 
take. The  North  had  repudiated  the 
covenant,  and  it  was  no  less  than  silly  to 
concede  to  her  advantages  to  which  she 
was  entitled  under  it,  in  the  face  of  her 
own  emphatic  and  deliberate  warning, 
that  she  meant  not  to  discharge  any  ob- 
ligations imposed  upon  her  thereby. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  8d  of 
March,  1849,  having  failed  to  provide 
for  the  government  of  the  new  territory. 
The  discovery  of  the  immense  mineral 
wealth  of  California  had  already  at- 
ti'acted  thither  an  unexampled  influx  of 
population;  and  the  military  government 
which,  exneee$aitate  rei,  survived  the  war, 
was  altogether  insufi&cient  for  the  effec- 
tual protection  of  life  and  property. 
Under  these  circumstances  her  people 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  organizing 
a  State  Government.  A  convention  of 
delegates  regularly  elected  by  her  people 
assembled  in  San  Francisco,  and  agreed 
upon  a  Constitution,  which  was  promptly 
ratified  and  accepted  by  their  constitu- 
ency. The  South  had  always  contended 
for  the  right  of  the  territories  in  adopt- 
ing State  governments,  to  select  for 
themselves  such  institutions  as  they 
might  prefer,  and  it  wan  supposed  that 
her  repugnance  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
would  impose  no  obstacle  on  her  part  to 
the  admission  of  California  with  a  free 
Constitution.  Her  enemies,  therefore, 
brought  their  batteries  to  bear  upon  the 
people  of  the  territory,  and  by  signifi- 
cant threats  indirectly  accomplished 
their  purpose.  The  peculiar  situation 
of  the  territory  rendered  the  early  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  government  a 
matter  of  unusual  moment;  and,  to  avert 
the  delay  which  attended  the  application 
of  Missouri  for  admission  into  the  Un- 
ion, the  Southern  emigrants  acquiesced 
without  a  struggle  in  the  exclusion  of 
their  own  people.  The  paper  bounda- 
ries assumed  for  the  new  State  embraced 
an  area  ample  enough  to  form  two  or 
three  more;  and  the  Convention  was 
urged  to  make  them  coterminous  with 
the  grant  of  the  Mexican  treaty.  Thus, 
under  abolition  infiuence,  the  denizens 
of  a  small  section  of  the  new  territory 
established  the  $tatus  as  to  slavery  of  an 
immense  area  as  yet  uninhabited.  To 
Uiis  the  South  objected,  and  no  fair- 
minded  man  can  assail  her  for  incon- 
sistency. She  was  always  ready  to 
authorize  the  formation  of  a  State  gov- 
ernment in  the  settled  territory,  and  to 
accompany  that  authority  with  a  pledge 
for  (he  admission  of  the  new  State,  with 
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or  without  slayee,  at  ber  own  option. 
From  the  deliberate  and  unbiased  ver- 
dict of  her  people — ^the  Soath  never 
asked — never  desired  an  appeal. 

When  Congress  re-assembled  in  De- 
oember,  the  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives from  California  presented  tb em- 
selves  with  the  Constitution  of  their 
State,  asking  her  admission  into  the 
Union,  and  their  own  recognition  as 
her  constitntional  representatives,  in  the 
councils  of  the  Confederacy.  The  whole 
country  was  lashed  into  a  state  of  in- 
tense excitement.  The  representatives 
of  the  South  came  commissioned  by  their 
constituents  to  resist  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
even  to  tlie  disruption  of  the  Union. 
For  more  than  one  month  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  entirely  disor- 
ganized. A  portion  of  the  Southern 
wing  of  the  dominant  party  refused  to 
acquiesce  in  the  election  to  the  Speaker- 
ship of  the  candidate  of  their  own 
party,  because  ihey  distrusted  him  upon 
this  question — and  the  result  vindicated 
the  wisdom  of  their  course.  The  diffi- 
culty was  only  obviated,  at  length,  by 
an  alteration  of  the  rules  requiring  a 
minority  vote  to  elect.  The  resolute 
attitude  of  the  Soutli  be^an  to  be  known 
and  appreciated.  The  Northern  masses 
were  awakened  to  a  true  sense  of  the 
condition  of  the  country.  Under  Aboli- 
tion auspices  they  had  been  led  blind- 
fold to  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  until 
now,  from  the  deep  abyss  below,  the 
rattling  of  the  crumbling  earth  beneatli 
them  broke  on  their  unwilling  ears. 
Affrighted  and  horror-struck  at  the 
blackness  of  the  darkness  before  them, 
they  shrunk  back.  Disunion  and  frater- 
nal war  were  but  a  step  in  advance,  and 
that  step  was  half  taken  when  the  true 
men  of  the  North  rallied  in  their  might 
to  the  rescue.  Fanaticism  raved  and 
ranted,  but  Northern  patriotism  trampled 
the  monster. 

The  Wilmot  Proviso  was  consigned,  by 
the  overwhelming  voice  of  the  people, 
to  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets ;  and,  by  the 
same  high  authority,  a  final  and  perma- 
nent adjustment  of  the  Slavery  question, 
in  all  its  Federal  aspects  was  commanded. 
What  are  familiarly  known  as  the  com- 
promise measures  of  1850  were  the 
result.  They  were  five  in  number,  viz. : 
First,  the  act  to  admit  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia into  the  Union.  Second,  the 
act  organizing  the  territory  of  Utah. 
Third,  the  act  organizing  the  territory 
of  New  Mexico,  and  providing  for  the 
adjustment   of   the  disputed   boundary 


with  Texas.  Fourth,  The  act  to  proTide 
more  effectually  for  the  retam  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.  And  Fifth,  The  act  sappres- 
sing  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  Northern  vote  wis 
unanimously  in  favor  of  the  first  and 
the  last— so  was  the  Southern  vote  with 
reference  to  the  fourti).  The  second  aud 
tliird  were  sustained  and  passed  by  a 
combination  from  both  sectiona,  againft 
an  active  and  energetic  opposition  from 
the  ultra-Northern  and  ultra-Sonthem 
members,  combined.  The  objections  to 
the  admission  of  California  have  been 
set  forth  already.  Gk>od  faith  required 
the  establishment  of  a  territorial  gw 
vernment,  with  authority  to  the  peo- 
ple to  frame  a  Constitution  nnembar- 
rassed  by  extraneous  infiuence,  and  a 
guarantee  that  their  own  wishes  in  re- 
gard to  slavery,  be  they  what  they 
might,  should  be  respected.  Practically, 
this  would  perhaps  have  availed  the 
South  little.  It  would,  however,  have 
been  no  more  than  a  proper  concessloQ 
to  her  constitutional  rights,  as  well  as  an 
appropriate  recognition  of  the  mndple 
of  Federal  non-intervention.  Had  the 
South  been  allowed  fair  play,  in  the  first 
instance,  we  think  it  more  than  probable 
that  California  would  now  be  a  slave 
State.  Nor  do  we  consider  it  altogether 
certain  that  she  may  not  be  so  yet.  Abo-^ 
lition,  in  its  mad  haste,  has  overreached 
itself,  for  in  investing  the  State  with  the 
attributes  of  sovereignty,  she  has  effect- 
ually released  her  from  its  own  grasp. 
The  act  organizing  the  territory  of  Utah 
is  remarkable  in  but  one  respect.  It  con- 
tains no  Wilmot  Proviso;  but  in  express 
words  embodies  the  great  principle  of 
non-intervention  in  its  fullest  and  broad- 
est terms.  It  had  been  a  fisivorite  posi- 
tion with  the  anti-slavery  men,  that  the 
laws  of  Mexico  which  recognized  no 
property  in  slaves  were  still  in  force, 
and  tliat  without  positive  legislation  the 
new  acquisitions  were  entirely  free  soil. 
Upon  the  otlier  hand,  the  South  con- 
tended that  the  United  States  held  the 
territory  under  the  Constitution  for  the 
joint  and  equal  benefit  of  all  the  States; 
and  was  bound  to  recognize  and  pro- 
tect therein,  the  property  of  all — and 
inasmuch  as  our  slave  laws  were  incon- 
sistent with  the  Mexican  law,  that  the 
latter  was  necessarily  repealed  or  snper- 
seded.  The  South  had  pretiously  mani- 
fested ber  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
this  position  by  an  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Clayton  compromise,  which 
proposed  to  submit  the  matter  as  a  propo- 
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atioh  of  law,  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
Snpreme  Oourt  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless  the  idea  had  been  exten- 
sively ditfased  that  the  Mexican  law 
was  still  in  force — and  slaveholders, 
thereby  warned  that,  in  venturing  with 
their  property  upon  the  public  domain, 
they  hazarded  its  loss.  To  remedy  tbb 
disadvantage  the  Sonth  a<«ked  the  amend- 
ment of  the  bill  by  a  disclaimer  of  the 
vairdity  of  the  Mexican  law,  and  in  con- 
aequence  of  the  rejection  of  the  proposed 
amendment,  many  of  the  Southern  repre- 
sentatives voted  asainst  it.  The  repeal 
of  the  Mexican  law,  however,  seems 
virtually  admitted  by  the  bill — for  iuris- 
diction  is  vested  in  the  courts,  to  aeter- 
mine  suits  involving  title  to  slaves,  and 
the  territory  is  guaranteed  admission 
into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery, 
as  her  Oonstitation  may  prescribe. 

In  the  organization  of  a  territorial  go- 
vernment for  New  Mexico,  peculiar  dif- 
ficulties presented  themselves.  The 
preposterous  idea  of  admitting  her  as  a 
State  with  the  anti-slavery  restriction, 
possessed  the  imaginations  of  but  few. 
The  administration  had  acted  upon  the 
presumption  that,  by  inciting  her  people 
to  imitate  the  example  of  Oalifornia^  the 
admission  of  both  as  free  States  could  be 
accomplished ;  and,  under  executive  in- 
fluence, the  farce  of  adopting  a  Oonstitu- 
tion,  and  electing  senators  and  represen- 
tatives, was  enacted  by  the  handful  of 
men  who  inhabited  Santa  Fe  and  its 
neighborhood.  That,  however,  was  of 
little  moment.  But  there  was  a  question 
involved  in  the  organization  of  a  territo- 
rial government  which,  at  one  time, 
threatened  instant  civil  war.  When 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States 
she  claimed  that  her  boundarv  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  while  Mexico  as- 
serted for  her  then  province  of  New 
Mexico,  a  claim  as  far  east  as  the  Nueces. 
Every  one,  at  all  £Euniliar  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  country,  is  well  aware  that 
the  cause  of  our  war  with  Mexico  was 
the  armed  occupation,  by  the  United 
States,  of  this  disputed  territory.  Acting 
upon  the  claim  of  Texas,  Mr.  Polk  gave 
the  order  for  G^nertJ  Taylor's  advance 
from  Corpus  Ohristi,  and  then  followed 
the  collisions  at  Palo  Alto  and  Besaca  de 
la  Palma.  The  Oongress  of  the  United 
States  endorsed  the  act  of  its  executive, 
and  resolving  that  '^  whereas  war  existea 
by  act  of  Mexico ''  in  invading  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  shedding  American  blood 
upon  American  soil,  provided  /or  its 
effectual   prosecution    upon    our   part. 


Thus,  in  the  roost  solemn  manner,  was 
the  faith  of  the  United  States  pledged, 
by  its  various  departments  of  govern- 
ment, to  recognize  and  defend  the  terri- 
torial claims  of  Texas.  To  vindicate 
them  against  the  encroachments  of 
Mexico  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the 
war  she  waged  against  a  weak  and 
almost,  defenceless  neighbor.  Yet,  no 
sooner  is  that  neighbor  prostrated,  and 
compelled  to  relinquish  her  claims,  than, 
under  Northern  influence,  the  United 
States  is  made  to  assume  the  disgraceful 
position  of  denying  the  validity  of  the 
title  for  which  she  fought.  In  recurring 
to  thb  phasis  of  the  struggle  of  1860, 
who,  that  feels  within  his  bosom  the 
beating  of  an  American  heart,  can  sup- 
press the  instinctive  blush  of  shame? 
The  object  for  which  the  public  faith 
was  thus  set  at  naught,  was  kindred  in 
baseness  to  the  act  itself.  Texas  was  a 
slaveholding  State,  and  to  her  soil  the 
citizen  of  the  Soutli  aj^d  the  North  was 
alike  a  welcome  visitant.  If,  however, 
she  could  be  despoiled  of  her  territory, 
the  power  of  the  Federal  (Government 
might  be  invoked  to  exclude  her,  and 
her  sister  States  of  the  south,  thereflrom. 
Texas  prepared  to  maintain  her  rights 
by  force.  She  felt  that  she  had  to  cope 
with  a  more  formidable  foe  than  Mexico 
— but,  strong  in  the  consciousness  of  a 
righteous  cause,  she  was  advancing  to 
the  contest.  The  sympathies  of  the 
whole  South  were  with  her, — ^and,  had 
a  blow  been  struck,  their,^sons  would 
have  rallied  around  her.  Virginia  and 
the  Oarolinas, — Georgia  and  Tennessee-* 
aye,  every  slave  State  in  the  Union 
would  have  made  her  quarrel  theirs ; — 
and  no  human  ken  could  have  foreseen 
the  result.  Happily  the  danger  was 
averted, — ^not,  howev^,  as  it  should 
have  been,  by  a  magnanimous  secession 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Texas  was 
bribed  into  peace.  With  the  sword  in 
one  hand  and  the  purse  in  the  other,  the 
United  States  extorted  an  unwilling 
cession  of  her  soil.  The  common  trea- 
sury of  the  Union,  to  which  we  of  the 
South,  unquestlonablv,  contribute  our 
full  quota,  was  robbei  of  ten  millions  of 
dollars  to  dismember  a  slave  State,  and 
put  at  hazard  our  rights  in  millions  of 
acres.  Is  it  wonderful  that,  against  such 
an  outrage,  the  true  men  of  the  South 
did  noble  battle?  United,  however, 
with  the  bill  establishing  a  territorial 
government  for  New  Mexico,  repudiat- 
ing the  Wilmot  Proviso,  and^arantee- 
ing  her  admission  into  the  Union  as  a 
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flkve  State,  if  she  so  willed,  the  Texas 
bribe  became  tlie  law  of  the  land. 

Of  the  remaining  two  measures,  the 
one  was  designed  as  a  concession  to  the 
fimaticism  of  one  section — the  other  was 
a  tardy  recognition  of  the  rights  of  tlie 
other.  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Oolambia,  is  practically 
of  little  conseqnence  to  the  South.  With 
US,  the  buying  and  selling  of  slaves  for 
gain  is  no  more  reputable  an  employment 
Uian  it  is  considered  in  Uie  North ;  and 
if  it  could  be,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  suppressed.  It  is,  however,  a 
necessary  incident  to  the  institution. 
There  is  much  of  evil  associated  with  the 
best  condition  upon  earth.  In  every 
oommunity  and  in  every  society  there  is 
much  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  which 
the  benevolent  heart  would  rather  not 
be  forced  to  witness.  Crimes  occur 
everywhere;  but  no  human  laws  have 
yet  devised  penalties  which,  in  punishing 
the  criminal,  never  bear  with  them 
heavier  burdens  to  the  innocent.  If  the 
slave  is  sold  to-day  at  the  caprice  of  a 
heartless  master,  so,  in  another  circle  of 
society,  the  heartless  master  finds  his 
counterpart  in  the  brutal  husband  or 
fkther,  and  the  unhappy  slave  his  fellow- 
safferer  in  the  heart-broken  wife,  or  the 
onfriended  child.  If,  in  the  South,  the 
bankruptcy  of  the  master  compels  the 
reluctant  sale  to  the  slave  dealer,  and  the 
forced  severance  of  the  negro's  ties, — in 
the  North  a  like  misfortune  to  the  father 
tears  from  the  fireside  of  home  the  un- 
happy boy,  and  flings  him  rudderless  on 
the  ocean  of  life.  The  feeling  heart 
need  but  look  around  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  its  own  immediate  observation, 
to  find  enough  of  human  woe  and  suffering 
to  awake  its  liveliest  sympathies.  The 
people  of  the  South  are  not  callous  to 
human  misfortune.  If  they  be  not  all 
like  the  good  Samaritan  of  our  Saviour's 
parable,  and  we  assert  not  for  them  such 
excellence,  we  believe  we  hazard  nothing 
in  challenging,  throughout  the  world, 
comparison  with  them  in  all  works  of 
genuine  charity.  The  negro's  sorrows 
are  not  unheeded  by  his  Southern  bro- 
ther of  a  fairer  hue.  With  less  of  osten- 
tation, but  with  more  of  deep  and  heart- 
felt interest^  he  ministers  to  his  necessi- 
ties. Southern  philanthropy  does  not 
vent  itself  towards  the  negro  in  words, 
and  words  only.  However,  we  digress. 
We  have  no  regrets  that  the  slave  sham- 
bles have  been  excluded  from  the  Dis- 
trict, but  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
suppress  the  traffic,  is,  to  ua,  fearfully 


ominous  of  future  evil.  This  snl^fee^ 
however,  is  now  rarely  noticed.  Thelsv 
is  upon  the  statute-book,— openly,  ni 
we  believe  rigidly,  enforced.  But  ili 
feUow-statute  is  less  fortanate.  Fpob 
the  hothr  of  l^e  passage  of  the  Fngitivi 
Shive  Law  down  to  Uie  present  tunt, 
scarcely  a  week  has  elapsed  tliat  its  di^ 
lification  has  not  been  urged  as  a  Ohii^ 
tian  duty.  In  scarcely  one  single  i»> 
stance  has  the  law  been  ezeooted  quietly, 
and  without  resistance.  The  blood  ii 
more  than  one  victim  of  an  inforialed  ' 
mob  clamors  still  fh>m  the  ground  ftr 
vengeance.  As  far  as  nine  out  often  of 
our  stolen  slaves  are  concerned,  the  kv 
is  practically  a  dead  letter.  Jn  spite  of 
its  provisions  they  cower  securely  nndff 
the  shelter  of  abolition  saints,  whom 
decalogue  is  abridged  into  the  single  oom- 
mand,  ^^  Thou  shalt  steal  thy  neighboi^ 
slave,  and  defame  thy  neighbor's  name." 
Tet  their  surrender  is  ^^  nominated  in  the 
bond.''  Men  of  the  North  1  the  Conili- 
tution,  which  secures  to  you  all  that  joa 
and  yours  hold  dear,  imposes  upon  yoa 
this  duty.  It  may  be  an  unpleasant  om 
— ^it  need  not  be  so.  The  great  apootto 
of  the  (Gentiles  obviously  thought  he  dij 
his  lifaster  service  when  restoring  the  ti- 
^tive  Oneamus  to  Philemon.  Toon 
must  be  a  tender  conscience  that  revolti 
from  acts  that  Paul  esteemed  duties.  **  ft 
is  nominated  in  the  bond.''  Remembor 
that.  Contemporary  history  assures  mt, 
and  your  own  Jurists  tell  ns,  that  withoal 
it  that  bond  would  never  have  been  aiga* 
ed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  You  have  the 
consideration,  therefore.  In  the  peaeo 
and  security  of  your  fireside,  in  the  e^ 
emption  from  the  heavy  and  oppressive 
burdens  that  grind  the  poor  of  other 
lands  into  dust,  in  your  growing  and 
flourishing  towns,  in  all  the  elements  of 
material  prosperity  and  comfort  thatsar- 
round  you,  in  the  dividends  with  whkdk 
your  cotton  mills  fill  your  pockets,  in 
your  unrestricted  intercourse  with  the 
South,  pouring,  as  it  does  annually, 
into  your  lap  millions  of  dollars,  in  the 
pride  with  which  you  boast  yonr  Ame- 
rican citizenship,  in  all  that  is  near  sad 
dear  to  your  heart,  js  men  and  as  Ame* 
cans,  you  have  your  price.  We  give  it 
you, — we  will  defend  it  for  yon  in  times 
to  come,  as  we  have  done  in  days  gone 
by.  But  give  us  ours.  Be  honesL 
Honesty  is  the  best  policy ;  but  he  did 
not  err  much  who  quaintly  siud,  the 
man  who  is  honest  because  it  is  the  bert 
polic^ ,  is  halt- way  to  a  knave.  Be  honeili 
therefore,  because  it  is  right,  becanse  it 
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is  joit  Your  itkxth  is  plighted.  It  is  not 
to  the  features  of  the  law  that  yon  really 
object.  You  say  the  trial  bv  jury,  ha- 
beas oorpns,  «&c.,  are  denied  the  fagitive, 
ftnd  hence  the  law  is  unconstitutional. 
So  say  no  lawyers,  no  judges,  except 
the  oracles  of  a  faction,  and  the  Mans- 
fields  of  Wboonsin.  No  question  was 
ever  broached  upon  which  the  bench  has 
so  often  spoken,  and  with  such  little  var 
riance.  The  constitutional  question  does 
not  relieve  you.  The  bill  is  constitu- 
tional. The  trial  by  jury  is  a  pretext, 
and  so  yon  know  it  is.  Need  you  be  told 
for  the  hundreth  time  that  there  is  not 
a  slave  State  in  the  Union  that  does  not 
offer  the  fagitive,  if  he  will  have  it,  a 
jury  trial  to  test  his  identity  or  his  free- 
aom,  and  the  sympathies  of  our  juries  are 
always  with  the  negro?  You  only  wish 
the  Jury  trial,  to  increase  the  chance  of 
escape  to  the  slave.  You  know  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  of 
those  claimed,  are  undoubtedly  slaves, 
and,  consequently,  you  do  not  really  so 
much  apprehend  mistake.  Tis  to  de- 
fraud the  owner.  Be  frank  with  your- 
selves, if  no  others.  You  complain  that 
the  States,  and  not  the  General  Grovern- 
ment,  are  bound  by  the  constitutional 
provision.  Be  it  so.  Will  you  assist  in 
enacting  a  State  law,  honestly  designed 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution ?  No ; — ^you  do  not  wish  to  de- 
liver up  the  slave.  But  reflect  upon 
your  obligations.  Is  it  right  for  you  to 
share  the  benefits,  and  pay  not  the  price? 
Do  yon  reflect  that  every  slave  you  re- 
fuse to  return  b  stolen  from  your  South- 
ern brother  ?  It  is  so, — and  stolen,  too, 
under  the  aggravation  of  violated  confi- 
dence. On  the  faith  of  your  promise  to 
return  them,  the  opportunity  to  steal 
them  was  afforded.  An  Englishman  can 
not,  with  impunity,  despoil  us  of  our  pro- 
per^ ;  but  you  can.  Our  unsuspecting 
oonndence  in  your  covenant-faith  invest- 
ed you  with  the  peculiar  opportunities 
you  abuse.  Think  of  these  things  seri- 
ously and  calmly.  If  you  cannot  com- 
ply with  the  requirements  of  the  Consti- 
tution, then  strike  for  disunion  in  an 
open,  a  manly,  and  an  honest  way.  If 
you  do  not  this,  but  still  retain  the  slave, 
you  are  false  to  the  most  sacred  obli- 
gations. 

We  do  not  design  to  deal  in  denunci- 
ation, for  we  are  well  aware  of  the  im- 
mense influence  of  prejudice  upon  the 
formation  of  individual  opinion  respect- 
ing matters  of  most  palpable  character. 
We  do  not  believe  that  broken  fedth  is 


meditated  by  one  in  a  thousand  of  our 
Northern  brethren  who  pander  to  the 
fanaticism  of  abolition ;  and  if  consider- 
ations like  these  were  more  frequently 
pressed  home  upon  them  the  effect 
would  be  a  happy  one.  We  state 
nothing  but  fact  when  we  affirm  the 
obligation  to  return  the  fagitive  slave. 
He  that  runs  may  read  it.  Not  an  offi- 
cer of  any  State  in  this  Union  can  enter 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  before 
solemnly  swearing  to  comply  with  the 
contract.  We  cannot  swear  allegiance 
to  the  Constitution  by  piecemeal.  As  a 
whole,  with  all  its  provisions,  its 
burdens,  and  benefits  together,  we  have 
to  take  it.  The  trappings  of  office  in 
this  land  sit  uneasily  on  the  shoulders 
of  an  honest  abolitionist.  Bitter  it  may 
be,  but  upon  the  Evangely  of  Christ 
must  he  swear  to  return  the  fagitive  to 
his  owner.  To  the  Searcher  of  all 
hearts  and  the  Grod  of  all  truth  must  he 
appeal  to  witness  the  sincerity  with 
which  he  pledges  his  immortal  soul 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation. 
It  is  no  light  matter  to  appeal  so- 
lemnly to  heaven,  and  human  depravity 
wears  no  blacker  aspect  than  when 
premeditated  falsehood  accompanies 
such  an  appeal.  Ye  abolition  office- 
bearers, your  quarrel  is  not  now 
with  us.  It  is  with  Him  whose  ven- 
geance you  have  voluntarily  invoked, 
for  refusing  to  return  the  fugitive  slave. 
Your  covenant  obligations  may  hang 
heavy  upon  your  souls ;  but  you  have 
assumed  them  for  yourselves,  and  ap- 
pealed to  heaven  as  the  witness.  You 
may  not  release  yourselves  from  them. 
Repeal  the  law  you  cannot ;  but,  if  you 
could,  it  would  not  avail.  *Tis  written 
in  the  bond  of  Union,  and  the  South  will 
not  release  you.  From  that  obligation 
ye  may  not  escape,  save  by  a  complete 
disruption  of  the  Confederacv.  But  one 
straight  path  of  duty  is  marked  out  for 
him  whose  conscience  revolts  at  the 
work.  It  is  in  resolute,  unvarying  and 
uncompromising  war  against  the  Union. 
His  convictions  necessarily  make  him  a 
traitor  to  the  Confederacy.  He  who 
loves  the  Union  must  hate  abolition. 
Away,  then,  with  the  hypocritical  cant 
of  making  the  free  North  a  hunting- 
ground  for  slaves,  and  reducing  North- 
ern freemen  to  a  level  with  hlood- 
hounds,  &c.,  &c.  A  truce  to  this  clamor 
about  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  law. 
The  repudiation  of  the  Wilmot  pro- 
viso in  the  territorial  bills  was  simply  a 
triumph  of  principle.    Very  little  idea 
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was  then,  or  is  now,  entertained  of  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  Utah,  or 
Kew  Mexico;  bat  no  congressional  in- 
terdict excludes  the  South.  The  great 
principle  of  State  rights,  for  which  we 
nave  always  contended,  is  recognized  in 
its  full  extent  by  the  guarantee  to  the 
incipient  state  of  full  and  unrestricted 
liberty  to  choose  her  own  institutions 
for  herself.  In  this  particular,  and  in 
this  particular  only,  did  the  South  really 

fiin  in  the  ac^ustment  of  1850.  The 
ugitive  Slave  Bill  was  but  an  amend- 
ment of  an  existing  law,  designed  to  carry 
into  effect  a  plain  and  uncontroverted 
provision  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  emi- 
nently useful  in  many  respects;  but, 
like  its  constitutional  basis,  depends  for 
its  efficacy  upon  principles  of  good  fwth 
and  good  neighborhood,  which  legisla- 
lation  cannot  create.  But  in  the  tri- 
umph of  State  sovereignty,  not  territo- 
rial sovereignty  (for  the  power  to  exclude 
ns  is  only  vested  in  the  people  when 
organizing  as  a  State),  a  controverted 
question  was  settled,  and  it  was  settled 
for  all  coming  time  npon  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  equal  right. 
The  era  of  federal  interdicts  was  closed 
when  a  despotic  majority  repudiated  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  even  in  its  appli- 
cation to  the  Louisiana  purchase,  by 
rejecting  the  proposed  amendment  of 
Mr.  Burt,  of  South  Carolina,  to  the  Ore- 
gon hill,  in  1848.  The  passage  of  that  bill 
marks  the  turning  point  in  our  history. 
The  South  tendered  Uie  olive-branch  more 
than  once  again ;  but  her  spirits  were 
broken  and  her  hopes  were  crashed. 
This,  however,  was  her  ultimatum.  The 
Missouri  restriction,  or  iKme,  was  the 
alternative  she  proposed,  and  we  have 
no  regrets  attendant  upon  the  accept- 
ance of  the  latter. 

The  recent  act  of  Congress,  organizing 
the  territories  of  Nebraska  and  Kansas, 
was  the  equitable  consequence  of  the  leg- 
islation of  1850.  The  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  act  was  the  clause  de- 
claring the  Missouri  restriction  origin- 
ally unconstitutional  and  superseded  as 
a  principle  of  compromise  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  1850.  It  must  have  been  not  a 
little  amusing  to  those  who  have  watched 
the  progress  of  political  events  in  this 
country,  for  the  past  five  years,  to  ob- 
serve tlie  apparent  earnestness  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  this  bill  was  assailed, 
as  a  breach  of  plighted  faith.  Men 
and  parties  who,  in  1850,  had  not  a  word 
of  respect  to  utter  for  any  compromises 
—-who  studiously  repeU^d  the  idea  of 


recognizing  the  binding  character  of  any 
pledges  made  by  their  predecessors,  and 
disdainfully  rcjjected    the    mention  of 
86°  80',  because  **  some  historical  recol- 
lections '^  made  those  figures  bear  with 
them  "an   implication,"  were,  a    few 
moons  since,  clamoring  upon  the  floor  of 
Congress  for  this  same  line  of  86°  SC, 
as  the  consecrated  boundary  of  free  soli. 
This  silly  cry  of  broken  faith  is  simply 
absurd.   We  have  shown,  in  the  previous 
brief  rhumh  of  legislation    upon  this 
subject,  that  the  South  endeavored,  but 
endeavored  ineffectually,  to  perpetuate 
the  Missouri  line.    She  contended  that 
good  faitli  required  its  extension  u>  tiie 
]racific;  but,   not  only  did  the  Korth 
refuse  to  extend,  but  solemnly  repudiated 
it  as  binding  on  the  original  territory 
of  Louisiana,  and  excluded   the  Souta 
from   Oregon    by  numerical    strength. 
Against  the  earnest  remonstrances  and 
protest  of  the  South,  that  line  was  prao- 
tically    abrogated — when  her    euemies 
vainly  imagined  themselves  full  strong 
enough  to  exclude  her  entirely.     They 
forced  upon  her  the  hazards  of  another 
settlement — and  to  the  principles  of  that 
settlement,  every  consideration  of  just- 
ice and  fhir  dealing  requires  them  to 
submit,  without  a  murmur.    This  we 
did  not  expect;  but,  from  the  candid  and 
fair-tninded  men  of  the  North,  we  do 
look  for  early  and  entire  acquiescence. 
We  know  there  are  many  who  esteem 
the  Nebraska  bill  equitable  and  just,  and 
the  discomfiture  of  Abolition  an  appro- 
priate recompense  tor  its  faithlessness  in 
the  past,  who  nevertheless  deprecated  its 
introduction,  and  indulge  in  jeretniades 
over  its  passage.    They  are  of  that  class 
of  timid  conservatives  who  tremble  at  the 
slightest  ruffle  upon  the  surface  of  the 
waters.   Theirs  is  an  amiable  weakness — 
comparatively  harmless  in  private  Y\i^ — 
but    in    public    affairs    the    source  of 
uncounted  ills.    John  Hampdea,  at  the 
exchequer  bar,  resisting  the  arbitrary 
exactions  of  a  would-be  despot,  found 
as  little  sympathy  from  their  anti-types 
as  did  Stephen  A.  Douglas  from  them 
when,  in  the  Senate  diamber  of  the 
Union,  he  married  his  name  to,  and 
staked  his  fortune  upon,  the  great  con-' 
stitutional  principle  of  Federal  non-in- 
tervention.   The  last^  as  the  first,  may 
leave  his  fame  to  posterity.    They  will 
do  him  ample  justice.    But  we  are  sat> 
isfied  he  need  not  wait  so  long.     The 
present  storm  is  but  temporary  in  dura- 
tion.   There  is  more  of  thunder  than 
of  lightning  in  ita  dlonda.    Peculiar  cir- 
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onmstances  have  contributed  to  the 
apparent  success  of  the  agitators:  and 
none  more  so  than  the  present  disor- 
^nization  of  political  parties.  The  de- 
teat  of  General  Scott  by  so  overwhelm- 
ing a  majority,  established  the  necessity 
of  a  re-organization  of  the  political  ele- 
ments— and  the  blundering  policy  of  the 
administration,  in  its  efforts  to  amalga- 
mate the  opposing  factions  of  the  ma- 
jority, had  already,  in  a  great  measure, 
obliterated  old  party  lines.  The  intro- 
duction of  a  new  subject  of  engrossing 
interest,  involving  necessarily  intense 
sectional  feeling,  afforded  under  these 
circumstances  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  be  lost  by  the  discontented  spirits 
who  hung  upon  the  out-skirts  of  the  old 
parties.  Hence,  as  a  very  natural  con- 
sequence, the  fusion  now  in  progress, 
striking  terror  by  the  apparent  strength 
of  abolition  into  the  hearts  of  the 
despondent  We  confess  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  agitators  has  surpassed  our 
expectations — ^but  we  do  not  despond. 
Our  confidence  is  strong  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Union  to  withstand  the  assaults 
of  its  internal,  as  well  as  external  foes. 
We  cannot  but  believe  that  a  higher 
destiny  than  we  have  ever  yet  approxi- 
mated, is  reserved  in  the  counsels  of 
Omnipotence  for  our  Republic.  Our 
trust  is  reposed  nndoubtingl^  on  Him 
whose  mighty  arm,  in  days  gone  by,  hath 
gotten  us  the  victory. 

It  is  fashionable  just  now  to  declaim 
against  the  aggressions  of  pro-slavery, 
and  to  speculate  upon  the  ulterior  de- 
signs of  the  South.  A  recent  able 
writer,  in  reviewing  the  parties  and 
politics  of  our  country,  very  adroitly 
puts  forward  the  pro- slavery  party,  as 
the  successful  party  of  our  history,  and 
ttributes  to  the  South  ulterior  designs, 
well  calculated  as  represented  to  awaken 
antagonism  in  the  North.  It  is  the  old 
fable  of  the  fox  and  the  lamb  in  another 
form.  The  aggressions  of  pro-slavery 
liave  this  extent,  and  no  more,  that 
within  the  limits  of  her  constitutional 
rights,  she  has  resisted  with  more  suc- 
cess of  late  than  formerly,  the  advance 
of  her  assailants.  The  ulterior  design 
of  the  South  is  embodied  in  few  words. 
She  means  to  content  herself  with  no- 
thing less  than  eqnality  in  the  Union,  or 
independence  out  of  it.  Unwelcome  as 
to  her  is  the  thought  of  separation 
from  her  Northern  sifters.  Abolition  has 
forc^'d  her  to  count  the  cost;  and  if 
aggression  is  not  to  be  stayed,  she  is 
prepared  for  the  worst.    She  has  within 


herself  the  elements  of  a  commercial  in* 
dependence  and  material  prosperity, 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  vouch- 
safed to  none  other  upon  earth.  With 
the  command  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
cotton  trade  of  the  world,  she  may 
laugh  the  puny  efforts  of  her  enemies  to 
scorn.  We  know  that  there  are  men  at 
the  North  who  believe  that  this  Union 
is  indissoluble,  and  contemptuously  ridi- 
cule the  idea  of  Southern  secesdon. 
Tliey  profess  to  believe,  and  perhaps  do 
believe,  that  the  veneration  for  the 
Union  lies  too  deep  seated  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  to  be  eradicated  by  any 
legislation.  It  is  a  fatal  error,  kindred 
in  its  origin,  it  may  be  in  its  results,  to 
that  which  despoiled  the  British  coro- 
net of  its  brightest  jewels.  That  man 
has  studied  American  character  and 
American  history  to  little  purpose,  who 
vainly  imagines  that  with  our  people, 
the  halo  of  past  glories  can  obscure  the 
sense  of  present  wrong.  Had  we  been 
easily  defrauded  of  our  rights  by.  pleas 
of  such  nature,  these  States  had  been 
still  appendages  to  the  ocean-girt  isle. 
With  her  we  had  in  common,  "the 
language  of  Shakespeare,  the  code  of 
Blackstone,  and  the  creed  of  Christ,^' 
and  the  blood-stains  of  common  battle 
fields  had  scarce  dried  upon  the  vest- 
ments. The  assumptions  of  the  British 
parliament  were  practically  far  less  ob- 
noxious to  the  Southern  colonie.«i,  than 
are  now  the  dogmas  of  Abolition. 
Their  mother  was  kinder  then  than  their 
sisters  now.  But  Old  England  bent  the 
bow  too  far,  and  New  England  "may 
profit  by  her  example.'^  The  same  spirit 
that  in  '76  made  the  oati^  of  Boston 
the  cause  of  all,  still  exists  among  us. 
Rouse  not  the  lion  from  his  lair.  We 
would  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 
Wronged  though  we  have  been,  we  are 
content  that  by-gones  be  by-gones. 

But  there  can  be  no  peace  until  the 
North  agrees  to  let  the  slavery  question 
alone.  If  slavery  be  the  sin  and  evil 
they  conceive  it,  it  is  all  ours ;  to  bor- 
row the  words  of  a  fanatical  preacher  in 
tlie  West — "  ours  by  solemn  compact ; 
our  small-pox,  our  cholera,  our  plague, 
our  leprosy."  The  writer  to  whom  we 
have  previously  referred,  admits  that 
some  years  since  "  every  intelligent  and 
judicious  Northener  was  glad  to  concede 
that  slavery  was  a  system  exclusively 
within  the  control  of  the  States."  We 
beg  to  know  what  new  light  has  dawned 
npon  them,  to  modify  their  oonstmction 
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of  ooDstitational  right.  If  no  assault 
upon  slavery  in  the  States  be  designed, 
why  this  warfare  against  the  entrance 
of  the  Soath  into  the  territories  ?  Has 
there  been  any  other  single  question 
presented  to  oar  people,  upon  whioh 
sectional  lines  have  been  drawn  ?  Com- 
binations of  men  from  the  North  and 
the  Sontli  have  sustained,  and  similar 
combinations  have  opposed,  the  establish- 
ment of  national  banks,  and  protective 
tariffs,  and  every  contested  measure  of 
federal  policy.  Upon  this  single  question 
is  the  South  a  unit.  The  worm,  when 
trodden  under  foot,  will  turn  upon  the 
oppressor,  and  the  unanimity  of  the 
South  here  is  explicable  upon  the  in- 
stincts of  self-defence.  The  interdiction 
of  slavery  in  the  territories  is  avowedly 
designed  as  an  indirect  blow  at  the  same 
institution  in  the  States,  from  direct  at- 
tacks upon  which,  all,  save  the  most 
'radical  fanatics,  admit  that  the  Oonsti- 
tntion  protects  us.  The  policy  of  Abo- 
lition is  to  encircle  us  with  a  cordon  of 
free  States,  and  thus  to  confine  us  in  the 
limits  of  tho  present  slave  territory, 
until  the  increase  of  that  class  of  our 
population  shall  coerce  emancipation,  if 
not  amalgamation.  We  do  not  desire  to 
dwell  upon  the  dark  future  which  the 
success  of  such  a  policy  foreshadows. 
By  Southampton  and  Hayti  the  South  is 
forewarned,  and  forewarned,  she  is  fore- 
armed. 

We  had  designed  to  notice  the  impu- 
dent claim  which  is  asserted  for  ^^  the 
outcast  republicans  of  Europe,'*  to  ex- 
clude us  fh>m  the  enjoyment  of  our  own 
property,  because  "  our  form  of  society 
can  never  advance  beyond  a  semi-bar- 
barism." We  envy  not  the  heart  that 
oould  conceive,  or  the  tongue  that  could 
utter  such  a  sentiment,  libelling  as  it 
does,  without  discrimination,  the  whole 
body  of  a  Christian  community.  How- 
ever, the  statement  of  the  proposition 
carries  with  it  to  every  fair-minded  man 
its  own  reply,  and  time  and  space  ad- 
monish us  to  hurry  to  a  close. 

We  have  endeavored  to  discuss  this 
question  calmly  and  philosophically ;  and 
to  the  sober  reason  of  our  readers — ^to 
the  calm  thinkers  of  the  North — we  ap- 
peal. What  good  has  been  accomplished, 
and  what  good  may  be  accomplished  by 
this  war  against  us  ?  As  for  the  evil  it 
may  yet  evoke,  no  man  can  anticipate  its 
extent.  It  should  be  enough  for  every 
patriot  and  every  Christian  to  know  that 
in  this  matter  is  involved  the  perpetuity 
of  the  American  Union.    There  is  no 


room  for  concealment  or  disgniao.  Ik 
no  spirit  of  idle  gasconade — in  no  elmlli- 
tion  of  temporary  passion — bnt  in  Um 
sullen  sternness  of  deliberate  and  oalon- 
lated  purpose,  the  South  protests  faer 
high  resolve.  No  apparent  exciteiiieiit 
pervades  the  masses  of  her  people. 
Upon  the  Nebraska  question  she  main- 
tained, throughout,  an  unusual  ailenoe. 
Not  loud  in  its  expression,  but  deep  and 
strong  is  the  feeling  that  animates  her 
masses.  With  the  intensest  interest  they 
gaze  from  a  distance  on  your  fields  of 
political  strife,  and  await  the  result  in 
anxious  suspense.  The  issue  is  now 
fidrly  Joined,  and  fidelity  to  the  BepaUie 
admits  of  no  neutrality.  Abolition  hann 
boldly  out  her  banner,  inscribed  wiUi 
these  treasonable  devices :-— The  Bspbal 
OF  THE  FuoirrvB  SiAYB  Law — ^Thb  Rb- 

BTOBATION  OF  THB  MlSSOUBI  COMFBOMUB 

— No  MOBB  Slavs  Statbs — No  moibb 
Slavs  Tsbbitobibs.  Under  its  folds  are 
rallying  an  imposing  array.  'Tis  idle  to 
dose  uie  eye  to  the  peril  of  the  day. 
Sectionalism  is  arnung  for  a  strugig^e  of 
life  or  death.  No  sane  man  imagines 
that  success,  in  any  of  her  deaiffos,  iseon- 
sistent  with  the  stability  of  tue  Union. 
When  the  North  shall  repudiate  her 
constitutional  obligations,  by  repealing  an 
act  to  carsv  into  effect  one  of  the  fdnida- 
mental  provisions  of  the  Constitntioii — 
when  the  nefunct  restrictive  policy  of 
excluding  us  and  ours  from  the  oonunon 
territory  of  the  Union  shall  be  revived 
— when  the  covenant  with  Texas  shaD 
be  ignored — ^and  the  hand  of  fellowship 
be  refused  to  an  incipient  State,  nnJesi 
she  rejects  our  social  polity — when  thus 
a  circle  of  fire  is  forming  around  as,  and 
the  preponderance  of  the  hireling  States 
to  an  extent  sufficient  to  amend  the 
Constitution,  and  invest  the  redefil 
Government  with  control  over  oor  in- 
stitutions— ensured  at  no  distant  dav — 
when  all,  or  either  of  these  events  nsU 
occar,  the  time  for  separation  will  have 
more  than  arrived.  If  upon  them  or 
either  of  them  our  Northern  brethren 
are  madly  bent,  we  had  better  part,  whOe 
we  may  part  in  peace.  ^^  Let  there  be 
no  strife  between  our  people  and  your 
people,  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the 
whole  land  before  us?  Separate  your- 
selves from  us.  Go  you  to  the  North, 
and  we  will  go  to  the  South." 

But  we  are  not  despondent.  Our  oon- 
fidence  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  tka 
Northern  masses  is  still  unshakeo. 
There  is  too  much  of  sound  and  praoti- 
cal  sense  in  this  Union  to  permit  a  i 
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mental  abstraotion  to  ahiyer  it  into  frag- 
ments. In  the  sober  seoond  thought  of 
the  yeomanry  of  the  land,  is  its  hope, 
and  will  be  its  salvation.  The  Old 
GKiard  is  np  and  doing.  Strong  in  the 
inherent  justice  of  their  cause,  they 
gather  themselves  once  more  to  throttle 
the  demon  of  discord.  With  unwavov 
lug  step,  in  the  confident  expectation  of 


certun  triumph,  they  press  boldly  on- 
ward, bearing  in  the  advance  the  time- 
honored  banner  of  the  Republic,  radiant 
with  the  gathered  glories  of  the  past, 
and  sQggestive  of  still  more  unfading 
glory  in  the  future,  emblazoned  with 
the  simple,  but  august  device — ^Thb  Ook- 

BriTUllOH  AND  TBB  UnIOST  I 


TITBOTTOM'S     SPEOTAOLBS. 
MIn  mj  mlAd*i  «je,  Horatto." 


PRUE  and  I  do  not  entertain  much; 
our  means  forbid  it.  In  truth,  other 
people  entertain  for  us.  We  enjoy 
that  hospitality  of  which  no  account 
is  made.  We  see  the  show,  and  hear 
the   music,  and   smell  the  flowers    of 

nt  festivities,  tasting  as  it  were  the 
^  pings  from  rich  dishes.  Our  own 
dinner  service  is  remarkably  plain, 
our  dinners,  even  on  state  occasions, 
are  strictly  in  keeping,  and  almost 
our  only  guest  is  Titbottom.  I  buy 
a  handfol  of  roses  as  I  come  np  from 
the  office,  perhaps,  and  Pme  arranges 
them  so  prettily  in  a  glass  dish  for  the 
centre  of  the  table,  that  oven  when  I 
have  hurried  out  to  see  Aurelia  step  into 
her  carriage  to  go  out  to  dine,  I  have 
tliought  that  the  bouquet  she  carried 
was  not  more  beautiful  because  it  was 
more  costly.  I  grant  that  it  was  more 
harmonious  with  her  superb  beauty 
and  her  rich  attire.  And  I  have  no 
doubt  that  if  Aurelia  knew  the  old  man, 
whom  she  must  have  seen  so  often  watch- 
ing her,  and  his  wife,  who  orname^ 
her  sex  with  as  much  sweetness,  although 
with  less  splendor,  than  Aurelia  herself, 
she  would  also  acknowledge  that  the 
nosegay  of  roses  was  as  fine  and  fit  upon 
thdr  table,  as  her  own  sumptuous  bou- 

rt  is  for  herself.  I  liave  that  faith  in 
perception  of  that  lovely  lady.  It  is 
at  least  my  habit, — I  hope  I  may  say,  my 
nature,  to  believe  the  best  of  people, 
rather  than  the  '^oi^t.  If  I  thought 
that  all  this  sparkbng  setting  of  beauty, 
— this  fine  fEishibn, — ^these  blazing  jewels 
and  lustrous  silks  and  airy  gauzes, 
embellished  with  gold-threaded  em- 
broidery and  wrought  in  a  thousand 
exquisite  elaborations,  so  that  I  cannot 
see  one  of  those  lovely  girls  pass  me  by, 
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without  thanking  God  for  the  vision, — 
if  I  thought  that  this  was  all,  and  that 
underneath  her  lace  flounces  and  diamond 
bracelets,  Aurelia  was  a  sullen,  selfish 
woman,  then  I  should  turn  sadly  home- 
wards, for  I  should  see  that  her  jewels 
were  flashing  scorn  upon  the  object  they 
adorned,  and  that  her  laces  were  of  a  more 
exquisite  loveliness  than  the  woman 
whom  they  merely  touched  with  a  super- 
ficial grace.  It  would  be  like  a  gaily 
decorated  mausoleum, — ^bright  to  see,  but 
silent  and  dark  within. 

"Great  excellences,  my  dear  Prue," 
I  sometimes  allow  myself  to  say,  "lie 
concealed  In  the  depths  of  character, 
like  pearls  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
Under  the  laughing,  glancing  surface,  how 
little  they  are  suspected!  Perhaps  love 
b  nothing  else  than  the  sight  of  them 
by  one  persof.  Hence  every  man's 
mistress  is  apt  to  be  an  enigma  to  every- 
body else.  I  have  no  doubt  that  when 
Aurelia  is  engaged,  people  will  say  that 
she  is  a  most  admirable  girl,  certainly; 
but  they  cannot  understand  why  any 
man  should  be  in  love  with  her.  As  if 
it  were  at  all  necessary  that  they  should! 
And  her  lover,  like  a  boy  who  finds  a 
pearl  in  the  public  street,  and  wonders 
as  much  that  others  did  not  see  it  as  that 
he  did,  will  tremble  until  he  knows  his 
passion  is- returned;  feeling,  of  course, 
tliat  uie  whole  world  must  be  in  love 
with  this  paragon  who  cannot  possibly 
smile  upon  anything  so  unworthy  as  he. 

"I  hope,  therefore,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Prue,"  I  continue  to  say  to  my  wife, 
who  looks  i^p  f^om  her  work  regarding 
me  with  pleased  pride,  as  if  I  were  such 
an  irresistible  humorist,  "yon  will 
aUow  me  to  believe  that  the  depth  may 
be  calm  although  the  surface  is  dancing. 
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If  jou  ten  me  tliat  Anrelia  is  but  a  ffiddy 
drl,  I  shall  believe  that  yon  think  so. 
But  I  shall  know,  all  the  while,  what 
profound  dignitv,  and  sweetness,  and 
peace,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  her 
character." 

I  say  such  things  to  Titbottom  during 
the  dull  season  at  the  office.  And  I  have 
known  him  sometimes  to  reply  with  a 
kind  of  dry,  sad  hnmor,  not  as  if  he  en- 
ioyed  the  Joke,  but  as  if  the  joke  must 
be  made,  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  I 
should  be  dull  because  the  season  was  so. 

^^  And  what  do  I  know  of  Aurelia  or 
any  other  girl?"  he  says  to  me,  with  that 
abstracted  air;  **I,  whose  Aurelias 
were  of  another  century  and  another 
zone." 

Then  he  falls  into  a  silence  which  it 
seems  quite  profane  to  interrupt.  But 
as  we  sit  upon  our  high  stools  at  the 
desk  opposite  each  other,  I  leaning  upon 
my  elbows  and  looking  at  him ;  he,  with 
sidelongface,  glancing  out  nf  the  window, 
as  if  it  commanded  a  boundless  land- 
scape, instead  of  a  dim,  dingy  office  court, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  saying : 

"Weill" 
•  He  turns  slowly,  and  I  go  chatting  on, 
— a  little  too  loquacious,  perhaps,  about 
those  young  girls.  But  I  know  that 
Titbottom  regards  such  an  excess  as 
Tenial,  for  his  sadness  is  so  sweet  that 
you  could  believe  it  the  reflection  of  a 
smile  from  long,  long  years  ago. 

One  day,  after  I  liad  been  talking  for 
a  long  time,  and  we  had  put  up  our 
book^,  and  were  preparing  to  leave,  be 
stood  for  some  time  by  the  window, 
gazing  with  a  drooping  intentness,  as  if 
he  really  saw  something  more  than  the 
dark  court,  and  said  slowly: 

"Perhaps  you  would  have  different 
impressions  of  thing;!,  if  you  saw  them 
through  my  spectacles." 

There  was  no  change  in  his  expres- 
sion. He  still  looked  from  the  window, 
and  I  said : 

**  Titbottom,  I  did  not  know  that  yon 
used  glasses.  I  have  never  seen  you 
wearing  spectacles." 

"  No,  I  don't  often  wear  them«  I  am 
not  very  fond  of  looking  through  them. 
But  sometimes  an  irresistible  necessity 
compels  me  to  put  them  on,  and  I  can- 
not iielp  seeing." 
Titbottom  sighed. 

"  Irt  it  so  grievous  a  fate,  to  nee  ?"  in- 
quired I. 

"  Yes ;  through  my  spectacles,"  he 
Mid,  turning  slowly  and  looking  at  me 
with  wan  solemnity. 


It  grew  dark  as  we  stood  In  tbe  office 

talking,  and  taking  our  hats  we  went  oat 
togetlrar.  The  narrow  street  of  bosiness 
was  deserted.  The  heavy  iron  shutters 
were  gloomily  closed  over  the  windows. 
From  one  or  two  offices  straggled  the 
dim  gleam  of  an  early  candle,  by  whose 
light  some  perplexed  accountant  eat  be- 
lated, and  hunting  for  his  error.  A 
careless  clerk  passed,  whistling.  But  the 
great  tide  of  life  had  ebbed.  We  heard 
its  roar  far  away,  and  the  sonnd  stole 
into  that  silent  street  like  the  mormnr 
of  the  ocean  into  an  inland  delL 

"  You  will  come  and  dine  with  qb,  Tit- 
bottom?" 

He  assented  by  continuing  to  walk 
with  me,  and  I  think  we  were  both  glad 
when  we  reached  the  house,  and  Prae 
came  to  meet  us,  saying : 

"  Do  you  know  1  hoped  yoa  would 
bring  Mr.  Titbottom  to  dine?" 

Titbottom  smiled  gently,  and  an- 
swered: 

"He  might  have  brought  his  specta- 
cles with  him,  and  I  have  been  a  happier 
man  for  it." 

Prne  looked  a  little  puzzled. 

"My  dear,"  I  said,  "you  must  know 
that  our  friend,  Mr.  Titbottom,  is  die 
happy  possessor  of  a  pair  of  wonderful 
spectacles.  I  have  never  seen  them,  in- 
deed ;  and,  from  what  he  says,  I  should 
be  rather  afraid  of  being  seen  by  them. 
Most  short-sighted  persons  are  yery  glad 
to  have  the  help  of  glas.'tes;  bat  Mr. 
Titbottom  seems  to  find  very  little  pleas- 
ure in  his." 

"  It  is  because  they  make  him  too  far> 
sighted,  perhaps,"  interrupted  Prue  qui- 
etly, as  she  took  the  silver  soup-ladle 
from  the  sideboard. 

We  sipped  our  wine  after  dinner,  and 
Prue  took  her  work.  Can  a  man  be  too 
l^-sighted  ?  I  did  not  ask  tlie  qnestion 
aloud.  The  very  tone  in  which  IVne 
had  spoken,  convinced  me  that  he  might. 

"  At  least,"  I  said,  "  Mr.  Tithotiom 
will  not  refuse  to  tell  us  the  history  of 
liis  mysterious  spectacles.  I  have  known 
plenty  of  magic  in  eyes  (and  I  glanced 
at  tlie  tender  blue  eyes  of  Proe),  but  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  enchanted  glass- 
es." 

^^  Yet  you  must  have  seen  the  gla«s  in 
which  your  wife  looks  every  UMirning, 
and  I  take  it,  that  glass  mast  be  daily 
enchanted,"  said  Titbottom,  with  a  bow 
of  vqnaint  ref^pect  to  my  wife. 

I  do  not  think  I  have  seen  Fuch  ablush 
tipon  Prue^H  cheek  Fince — well,  since  a 
great  many  years  ago. 
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^^  I  will  gladly  tell  yon  the  history  of 
my  spectacles,"  began  Titbottom.  "  It 
is  very  simple;  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  a  great  many  other  people  have  not 
a  pair  of  the  same  kind.  I  iiave  never, 
indeed,  heard  of  them  by  the  gross,  like 
those  of  our  yonng  friend,  Moses,  the  son 
of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  In  fact,  I  think 
a  gross  would  be  quite  enough  to  supply 
the  world.  It  is  a  kind  of  article  for 
which  the  demand  does  not  increase  with 
use.  If  we  should  all  wear  spectacles 
like  mine,  we  should  never  smile  any 
more.  Or — I  am  not  quite  sure — we 
should  all  be  very  happy." 

'*  A  very  important  difference,"  said 
Prue,  counting  her  stitches. 

"You  know  my  grandfather  Titbot- 
tom was  a  West  Indian.  A  large  pro- 
prietor, and  an  easy  man,  he  basked  in 
the  tropical  sun,  leading  his  quiet,  luxu- 
rious life.  He  lived  much  alone,  and 
was  what  people  call  eccentric,  by  wliich 
I  understand  that  he  was  very  much 
himself,  and,  refusing  the  influence  of 
other  people,  they  had  their  little  reven- 
ges, and  called  him  names.  It  is  a  habit 
not  exclusively  tropical.  I  think  I  have 
seen  the  same  thing  even  in  this  city. 
But  he  was  greatly  beloved — my  bland 
and  bonntifal  grandfather.  He  was  so 
large-hearted,  and  open-handed.  He 
was  so  friendly,  and  thoughtful,  and  ge- 
nial, that  even  his  jokes  had  the  air  of 
graceful  benedictions.  He  did  not  seem 
to  grow  old,  and  he  was  one  of  thoae 
who  never  appear  to  have  been  very 
young.  He  flourished  in  a  perennial  ma- 
turity, an  immortal  middle-age. 

"  My  grandfather  lived  upon  one  of 
the  small  islands,  St.  EitV,  perhaps,  and 
his  domain  extended  to  the  sea.  His 
house,  a  rambling  West  Indian  mansion, 
was  surrounded  with  deep,  spacious 
piazzas,  covered  with  luxurious  Idunges, 
among  which  one  capacious  chair  was 
his  peculiar  seat.  They  tell  me  he  used 
sometimes  to  sit  there  for  the  whole  day, 
his  great,  soft,  brown  eyes  fastened  upon 
the  sea,  watching  the  specks  of  sails  that 
flashed  upon  the  horizon,  while  tlie 
evanescent  expressions  chased  each  other 
over  hb  placid  face,  as  if  it  reflected  the 
calm  and  changing  sea  before  him.  His 
morning  costume  was  an  ample  dressing- 
gown  of  gorgeously  flowered  silk,  and 
his  morning  was  very  apt  to  last  all  day. 
He  rarely  read,  but  he  would  pace  the 
great  piazza  for  hours,  with  his  hands 
sunken  in  the  pockets  of  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  an  air  of  sweet  reverie,  which 
any  author  might  bo  very  liappy  to  pro* 
daoe. 


"  Society,  of  course,  be  saw  little. 
There  was  some  slight  apprehension  that 
if  he  were  bidden  to  social  entertain- 
ments, he  might  foi-get  his  coat,  or  arrive 
without  some  other  essential  part  of  his 
dress ;  and  there  is  a  sly  tradition  in  the 
Titbottom  family,  that,  having  been  in- 
vited to  a  ball  in  honor  of  the  new  gov- 
ernor of  the  island,  my  grandfather  Tit- 
bottom sauntered  into  the  hall  towards 
midnight,  wrapped  in  the  gorgeous 
flowers  of  his  dressing-gown,  and  with 
his  hands  buried  in  the  pockets,  as  usuaL 
There  was  great  excitement,  and  im- 
mense deprecation  of  ffubernatorial  ire. 
But  it  happened  that  the  governor  and 
my  grandfather  were  old  friends,  and 
there  was  no  offence.  But  as  they  were 
conversing  together,  one  of  the  distressed 
managers  cast  indignant  glances  at  the 
brilliaut  costume  of  my  grandfather,  who 
summoned  him,  and  asked  oourteously : 

"  *  Did  you  invite  me  or  my  ooat  V 

"  *•  Yon,  in  a  proper  coat,*  replied  the 
manas^er. 

'^The  governor  smiled  approvingly, 
and  looked  at  my  grandfather. 

*^  ^  My  friend,*  said  he  to  the  manager, 
'  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forgot.' 

^^Tke  next  day,  my  grandfather  was 
seen  promenading  in  full  ball  dress  along 
the  streets  of  the  little  town. 

" '  They  ought  to  know,*  said  he,  *  that 
I  have  a  proper  coat,  and  that  not  con- 
tempt nor  poverty,  but  forgetfulness, 
sent  me  to  a  ball  in  my  dressing-gown.' 

^^He  did  not  much  frequent  social 
festivals  after  this  failure,  but  he  always 
told  the  story  with  8atis£BU}tion  and  a 
quiet  smile. 

'^  To  a  stranger,  life  upon  those  little 
islands  is  uniform  oven  to  weariness. 
But  the  old  native  dons  like  my  grand- 
father, ripen  in  the  prolonged  sunshine, 
like  the  turtle  upon  the  Bahama  banks^ 
nor  know  of  existence  more  desirable. 
Life  in  the  tropics,  I  take  to  be  a  placid 
torpidity.  During  the  long,  warm  morn- 
ings of  nearly  half  a  century,  my  grand- 
father Titbottom  had  sat  in  his  dressing- 
gown,  and  gazed  at  the  sea.  But  one 
calm  June  day,  as  he  slowly  paced  the 
piazza  after  breakfast,  hb  dreamy  glance 
was  arrested  by  a  little  vessel,  evidently 
nearing  the  shore.  He  called  for  his 
spyglass,  and  surveying  the  craft,  saw 
that  she  came  from  the  neighboring 
isUnd.  She  glided  smoothly,  sli»wly, 
over  the  summer  sea.  The  warm  morn- 
ing air  was  sweet  with  perfumes,  and 
nlent  with  heat  The  sea  sparkled 
languidly,  and  the  brilliant  blue  hung 
cloudlessly  over.    Soores  of  little  isUn^ 
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ressels  bad  mj  grandfather  seen  come 
orer  the  horizon,  and  cast  anchor  in  the 
port.  Hundreds  of  snmmer  mornings 
'had  the  white  sails  flashed  and  faded, 
Hke  Tagne  faces  throngh  forgotten 
'dr««nis.  Bnt  this  time  he  laid  down 
liie  spyglass,  and  leaned  against  a 
^nmn  of  the  piazza,  and  watched  the 
ftaael  with  an  intentness  that  he  could 
'Hoi  explain.  She  came  nearer  and 
nearer,  a  gracefol  spectre  in  the  dazzling 
iDoming. 

"'  Deddedly  I  mtxst  step  down  and  see 
*aboat  that  vessel,*  said  my  grandfather 
Tltbottom. 

*'He  gathered  his  ample  dressing-gown 
ibont  him,  and  stepped  f^om  the  piazza 
With  no  other  protection  from  the  son 
tlian  the  little  smoking  cap  upon  his 
head.  His  face  wore  a  cafm  beaming 
Mnile,  as  if  he  approved  of  all  the  world. 
He  was  not  an  old  man,  but  there  was 
i|lmo8t  a  patriarchal  pathos  in  his  ex- 
pression as  he  sauntered  along  in  the 
aonshine  towards  the  shore.  A  group  of 
idle  gazers  was  collected  to  watch  the 
arrival.  The  little  vessel  furled  her 
mQs  and  drifted  slowly  landward,  and  as 
she  was  of  very  light  draft,  she  came 
etoee  to  the  shelving  shore.  A  long 
plank  was  put  out  from  her  side,  ana 
the  debarkation  commenced.  My  grand- 
fkther  Tithottom  stood  looking  on  to 
see  the  passengers  descend.  There  were 
hot  a  few  of  them,  and  mostly  traders 
from  the  neighhoring  island.  But  sud- 
denly the  face  of  a  young  girl  appeared 
over  the  side  of  &e  vessel,  and  she 
stepped  upon  the  plank  to  descend. 
My  grandfather  Tithottom  instantly  ad- 
vanced, and  moving  briskly  reached  the 
top  of  the  plank  at  the  same  moment, 
and  with  the  old  tassel  of  his  cap  flash- 
ing in  the  sun,  and  one  hand  in  the 
pocket  of  his  dressing  gown,  with  the 
other  he  handed  the  young  lady  care- 
fbUy  down  the  plank.  That  young  lady 
was  afterwards  my  grandmother  Tit- 
hottom. 

"And  so,  over  the  gleaming  sea  which 
he  had  watched  so  long,  and  which 
seemed  thus  to  reward  his  patient  gaze, 
cam  e  his  bride  that  sunny  morning. 

•**0f  course  we  are  happy,'  he  used 
te  say:  'For  you  are  the  gift  of  the 
sfin  I  have  loved  so  long  and  so  well.' 
And  my  grandfather  Tithottom  would 
la^  his  hand  so  tenderly  upon  the  golden 
hidr  of  his  young  bride,  that  you  could 
fancy  him  a  devout  Parsee  caressing 
flimbeams. 

I  "  There  were  endless  festivities  upon 
ooenrion  of  the  marriage ;  and  my  grand- 


father did  not  go  to  one  of  them  in  hia 
dressing-gown.  The  gentle  sweetness 
of  his  wile  melted  every  heart  into  love 
and  sympathy.  He  was  much  older 
than  she,  without  doubt.  But  ago,  as 
he  used  to  say  with  a  smile  of  immortal 
youth,  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  not  of 
vears.  And  if,  sometimes,  as  she  sat  by 
his  side  upon  the  piazza,  her  fancy 
looked  through  her  eyes  upon  that  sum- 
mer sea  and  saw  a  younger  lover,  per- 
haps some  one  of  those  graceful  and 
glowing  heroes  who  occupv  the  fore- 
ground of  all  youne  maidens'  visions  by 
the  sea,  yet  she  could  not  find  one  more 
generous  and  gracious,  nor  fancy  one 
more  worthy  and  loving  than  my  grand- 
father Tithottom.  And  if  in  the  moon- 
lit midnight,  while  he  lay  calmly  sleep- 
ing, she  leaned  out  of  the  window  and 
sank  into  vague  reveries  of  sweet  pos- 
sibility, and  watched  the  gleaming  path 
of  the  moonliffht  upon  the  water,  until 
the  dawn  glided  over  it — ^it  was  only 
that  mood  of  nameless  regret  and  long- 
ing, which  underlies  all  human  hap- 
giness, — or  it  was  the  vision  of  that 
fe  of  society,  which  she  had  never  seen, 
but  of  which  she  had  often  read,  and 
which  looked  very  Mr  and  alluring 
across  the  sea  to  a  girlish  imagination 
which  knew  that  it  should  never  know 
that  reality. 

"  These  West  Indian  years  were  the 
great  days  of  the  family,"  said  Tithot- 
tom, with  an  air  of  msgestio  and  regal 
regret,  pausing  and  musing  in  our  little 
parlor,  like  a  late  Stuart  in  exile,  remem- 
bering England.  Prue  raised  her  eyes 
from  her  work,  and  looked  at  him  with 
a  subdued  admiration ;  for  I  have  observ- 
ed that,  like  the  rest  of  her  sex,  she  has 
a  singular  sympathy  with  the  represent- 
ative of  a  reduced  family.  Perhaps  it 
is  their  finer  perception  which  leads 
these  tender-hearted  women  to  recognize 
the  divine  right  of  social  superiority  so 
much  more  readily  than  we ;  and  yet, 
much  as  Tithottom  was  enhanced  in  my 
wife's  admiration  by  the  discovery  that 
his  dusky  sadness  of  nature  and  expres- 
sion was,  as  it  were,  the  expiring  gleam 
and  late  twilight  of  ancestral  splendors, 
I  doubt  if  Mr.  Bourne  would  have  pre- 
ferred him  for  bookkeeper  a  moment 
sooner  upon  that  account.  In  truth,  I 
have  observed,  down  town,  that  the  fact 
of  your  ancestors  doing  nothing  is  not 
considered  good  proof  that  you  can  do 
anything.  But  Prue  and  her  sex  regard 
sentiment  more  than  action,  and  I  under- 
stand easily  enough  why  bhe  is  never 
tired  of  hearing   me   read   of  Prince 
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Charlie.  If  Titbottom  had  been  only  a 
little  yoQDger,  a  little  handsomer,  a  little 
more  gallantly  dressed— in  fact,  a  little 
more  of  the  Prince  Charlie,  I  am  snre 
her  eyes  woold  not  have  fallen  again 
upon  her  work  so  tranquilly,  as  he  re- 
snraed  his  story. 

^^  I  can  remember  my  grandfather  Tit- 
bottom,  although  I  was  a  very  young 
child,  and  he  was  a  very  old  man.  My 
young  mother  and  my  young  grand- 
mother are  very  distinct  figures  in  my 
memory,  ministering  to  the  old  gentle- 
man, wrapped  in  his  dressing-gown,  and 
seated  upon  the  piazza.  I  remember  his 
white  hair  and  his  calm  smile,  and  how, 
not  long  before  he  died,  he  called  me  to 
him,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  my  head, 
said  to  me : 

"'My  child,  the  world  is  not  this 
great  sunny  piazza,  nor  life  the  fairy 
stories  which  the  women  tell  yon  here 
as  you  sit  in  their  laps.  I  shall  soon  be 
gone,  but  I  want  to  leave  with  you  some 
memento  of  my  love  for  you,  and  I 
know  nothing  more  valuable  than  these 
spectacles,  which  your  grandmother 
brought  from  her  native  island,  when  she 
arrived  here  one  fine  summer  morning, 
long  ago.  I  cannot  quite  tell  whether, 
when  you  grow  older,  you  will  regard  it 
as  a  gift  of  the  greatest  value  or  as  some- 
thing that  you  had  been  happier  never 
to  have  possessed.^ 

"'But  grandpapa^  I  am  not  short- 
sightod^' 

"  'My  son,  are  you  not  human?'  said 
the  old  gentleman ;  and  how  shall  I  ever 
forget  the  thoughtful  sadness  with  which^ 
at  the  same  time  he  handed  me  the 
spectacles. 

"Instinctively  I  put  them  on,  and 
looked  at  my  grandfather.  But  I  saw 
no  grandfather,  no  piazza,  no  flowered 
dressing-gown;  I  saw  only  a  luxuriant 
palm-tree,  waving  broadly  over  a  tran- 
quil landscape.  Pleasant  homes  olus^ 
tered  around  it.  Gardens  teeming  with 
fruit  and  flowers;  flocks  quietly  feeding; 
birds  wheeling  and  chirping.  I  heard 
children's  voices,  and  the  low  lullaby  of 
happy  mothers.  The  sound  of  cheerfbl 
singing  came  wafted  from  distant  fields 
npon  the  light  breeze.  Golden  harvests 
gustened  out  of  sight,  and  I  caught  their 
rustling  whisper  of  prosperity.  A  warm, 
mellow  atmosphere  bathed  the  whole. 
I  have  seen  copies  of  the  landscapes  of 
the  Italian  painter  Claude  which  seemed 
to  me  fiunt  reminiscences  of  that  calm 
and  happy  vision.  But  all  this  peace 
and    prosperity  seemed   to  flow  from 


the  spreading  palm  as  from  a  fonn- 
tain. 

"I  do  not  know  how  long  I  looked, 
but  I  had,  apparently,  no  power,  as  I 
had  no  will,  to  remove  the  soectaclec. 
What  a  wonderful  island  must  I^evis  be, 
thought  I,  if  people  carry  such  pictures 
in  their  pockets/only  by  buying  a  pair 
of  spectacles!  What  wonder  that  my 
dear  grandmother  Htbottom  has  lived 
such  a  placid  life,  and  has  blessed  us  all 
with  her  sunny  temper,  when  she  has 
lived  surrounded  by  such  images  of 
peace. 

"My  grandfather  died.  But  still,  in 
the  warm  morning  sunshine  upon  the 
piazza,  I  felt  his  placid  presence,  and 
as  I  crawled  into  his  great  chair,  and 
drifted  on  in  reverie  through  the  still 
tropical  day,  it  was  as  if  his  soft 
dreamy  eye  had  passed  into  my  souL 
M^  grandmother  cherished  his  memory 
with  tender  regret.  A  violent  passion 
of  grief  for  his  loss  was  no  more  pos- 
sibk  than  for  the  pensive  decay  of  the 
year.  We  have  no  portrait  of  him, 
but  I  see  always,  when  I  remember 
him,  that  peaceful  and  luxuriant  palnL 
And  I  think  that  to  have  knowa  one 
good  old  man — one  man  who.  through 
the  chances  and  rubs  of  a  long  lire, 
has  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand,  like 
a  palm  branch,  waving  all  discords  into 
peace,  helps  our  faith  in  God,  in  our- 
selves, and  in  each  other,  more  than 
many  sermons.  I  hardly  know  whether 
to  be  grateful  to  my  grandfather  for  the 
spectacles;  and  yet  when  I  remember 
that  it  is  to  them  I  owe  the  pleasant 
image  of  him  which  I  cherish,  I  seem  to 
myself  sadly  ungrateful. 

"Madam,"  sdd  Titbottom  to  Prue, 
solemnly,  "my  memory  is  a  louff  and 
gloomy  gallery,  and  only  remotely,  at 
its  further  end,  do  I  see  the  glimmer 
of  soft  sunshine,  and  only  there  are 
the  pleasant  pictures  hung.  They  seem 
to  me  very  happy  along  whose  gallery 
the  sunlight  streams  to  their  very  feet, 
striking  all  the  pictured  walls  into  un- 
fading splendor." 

Prue  had  laid  her  work  in  her  lap,  and 
as  Titbottom  paused  a  moment,  and  I 
turned  towards  her,  I  found  her  mild 
eyes  fastened  upon  my  face,  and  glisten- 
ing with  happy  tears. 

"Misfortunes  of  many  kinds  came 
heavily  upon  the  familv  after  the  bead 
was  gone.  The  great  house  was  relin- 
quished. My  parents  were  boCh  dead, 
and  my  grandmother  had  entire  charge 
of  me.  ^ut  from  Uie  moment  that  I  re- 
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ceiled  the  gift  of  the  spectacles,  I  could 
not  resist  &eir  fascination,  and  I  with- 
drew into  myself,  and  hecarae  a  solitary 
t)oy.  There  were  not  many  companions 
for  me  of  my  own  age,  and  they  gradually 
left  m£,  or,  at  least,  had  not  a  liearty 
sympathy  with  me;  for  if  they  teased  me 
I  palled  ont  my  spectacles  and  surveyed 
them  so  seriously  that  they  acquired  a 
kind  of  awe  of  me,  and  evidently  regarded 
my  grandfather^s  gift  as  a  concealed  ma- 
gical weapon  which  might  he  danger- 
ously drawn  upon  them  at  any  moment. 
"Whenever,  in  our  games,  there  were 
quarrels  and  high  words,  and  I  hegan  to 
feel  about  my  dress  and  to  wear  a  grave 
look,  they  all  took  the  alarm,  and  shouted, 
*Look  out  for  Titbottom^s  spectacles,' 
and  seattered  like  a  flock  of  scared 
sheep. 

"  N^or  could  I  wonder  at  it.  For,  at 
first,  before  they  took  the  alarm,  I  saw 
strange  sights  when  I  looked  at  them 
throDgh  the  glasses.  If  two  were  quar- 
reUing  about  a  marble  or  a  ball,  I  had 
only  to  CO  behind  a  tree  where  I  was 
ooncealea  and  look  at  them  leisure- 
ly. Then  the  scene  changed,  and  no 
longer  a  green  meadow  with  boys  play- 
ing, but  a  spot  which  I  did  not  recos^ 
nize,  and  forms  that  made  me  Jud- 
der or  smile.  It  was  not  a  big  boy 
bullying  a  little  one,  but  a  young  wolf 
with  glistening  teeth  and  a  lamb  cower- 
ing before  him ;  or,  it  was  a  dog  faithful 
and  famishing — or  a  star  going  slowly 
into  eclipse — or  a  rainbow  fading — or  a 
flower  blooming — or  a  sun  rising— or  a 
waning  moon.  The  revelations  of  the 
spectacles  determined  my  feeling  for  tlie 
boys,  and  for  all  whom  I  saw  through 
them.  No  shyness,  nor  awkwardness, 
nor  dilence,  could  separate  me  from  those 
who  looked  lovely  as  lilies  to  my  illu- 
minated eyes.  But  the  vision  made  me 
afraid.  If  I  felt  myself  warmly  drawn 
to  any  one  I  struggled  with  the  fierce 
dtsire  of  seeing  him  through  the  spec- 
tacles. I  longed  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
ignorant  feeling,  to  love  without  know- 
ing, to  float  like  a  leaf  upon  the  eddies 
of  life,  drifted  now  to  a  sunny  point, 
now  to  a  solemn  shade — now  over 
glittering  ripples,  now  over .  gleaming 
calms, — and  not  to  determined  ports,  a 
trim  vessel  with  an  inexorable  rudder. 

^*  But,  sometimes,  mastered  after  long 
struggles,  I  seized  my  spectacles  and 
sauntered  into  the  little  town.  Putting 
them  to  my  eyes  I  peered  into  the 
houses  and  at  the  people  who  passed 
■le.    Here  sat  a  family  at  breakfast,  and 


I  stood  at  the  window  looking  in.  O 
motley  meal!  fant^istic  vision!  The 
good  mother  saw  her  lord  sitting  op- 
posite, a  grave  respectable  being,  eating 
mufllns.  But  I  saw  only  a  bank-bill^ 
more  or  less  crumpled  and  tattered, 
marked  with  a  larger  or  lesser  fignre. 
If  a  sharp  wind  blow  suddenly,  I  saw  it 
tremble  and  flutter;  it  was  thin,  flat, 
impalpable.  I  removed  my  glasses,  and 
looked  with  my  eyes  at  the  wife.  I  could 
have  smiled  to  see  the  humid  tenderness 
with  which  she  regarded  her  strange 
^-d-xda.  Is  life  only  a  game  of  blind- 
man's-buff?  of  droll  cross-purposes? 

**  Or  I  put  them  on  again,  and  looked 
at  the  wife.  How  many  stout  trees  I 
saw, — ^how  many  tender  flowers, — how 
many  placid  pools ;  yes,  and  how  many 
little  streams  winding  out  of  sighL 
shrinking  before  the  large,  hard,  rouna 
eyes  opposite,  and  slipping  off  into  soli- 
tude and  shade,  with  a  low,  inner  song 
for  tlieir  own  solace.  And  in  many  houses 
I  thought  to  see  angels,  nymphs,  or  at 
least,  women,  and  could  only  find  broom- 
sticks, mops,  or  kettles,  hurrying  about, 
rattling,  tinkling,  in  a  state  of  shrill  ac- 
tivity. I  made  calls  upon  elegant  ladies, 
and  after  I  had  enjoyed  the  gloss  of  silk 
and  the  delicacy  of  iace,  and  the  lash  of 
jewels,  I  blipped  on  my  spectacles,  and 
saw  a  peacock's  feather,  flounced  and 
furbelowed  and  fluttering;  or  an  iron 
rod,  thin,  sharp,  and  hard;  norvcould  I 
possibly  mistake  the  movement  of  the 
drapery  for  any  flexibility  of  the  thing 
draped,— -or,  mysteriously  chilled,  I  saw 
a  statue  of  perfect  form,  or  flowing 
movement,  it  might  he  alabaster,  or 
hronze,  or  marble, — but  sadly  often  it 
was  ice;  and  I  knew  that  after  it  had 
shone  a  little,  and  frozen  a  few  eyes  with 
its  despairing  perfection,  it  could  not 
he  put  away  in  the  niches  of  palaces  for 
ornament  and  proud  family  tradition, 
like  the  alabaster,  or  bronze,  or  marble 
statues,  but  would  melt,  and  shrink, 
and  fall  coldly  away  in  colorless  and 
useless  water,  be  absorbed  in  the  earth 
and  utterly  forgotten. 

^^  But  the  true  sadness  was  rather  in 
seeing  those  who,  not  having  the  spec- 
tacles, thought  that  the  iron  rod  was 
flexible,  and  the  ice  statue  warm.  I  saw 
many  a  gallant  heart,  which  seemed  to 
me  brave  and  loyal  as  the  crusaders  sent 
hy  genuine  and  noble  faith  to  Syria  and 
the  sepulchre,  pursulnff,  through  days 
and  nights,  and  a  long  life  of  devotion, 
the  hope  of  lighting  at  least  a  smile  in 
the  cold  eyes,  if  not  a  fire  in  the  ioy 
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heart  I  watched  the  earnest,  eDthnsi- 
astio  sacrifioe.  I  saw  the  pare  resolve, 
the  generous  faith,  the  fine  scorn  of 
douht,  the  impatience  of  suspicion.  I 
watched  the  grace,  the  ardor,  the  glory 
of  devotion.  Through  those  strange 
spectacles  how  often  I  saw  the  noblest 
heart  renouncing  all  other  hope,  all 
other  ambition,  tdl  other  life,  than  the 
possible  love  of  some  one  of  those  sta- 
tues. Ah  I  me,  it  was  terrible,  but  they 
had  not  the  love  to  give.  The  parian 
face  WAn  so  poUshed  and  smooth,  because 
there  was  no  sorrow  upon  the  heart, — 
and,  drearily  often,  no  heart  to  be 
touched.  I  could  not  wonder  that  the 
noble  heart  of  devotion  was  broken,  for 
it  had  dashed  itself  against  a  stone.  I 
wept,  until  my  spectacles  were  dimmed 
for  that  liopelcss  sorrow ;  but  there  was 
a  pang  beyond  tears  for  those  icy  sta- 
tues. 

**  Still  a  boy,  I  was  thus  too  much  a 
man  in  knowledge, — I  did  not  compre- 
hend the  sights  I  was  compelled  to  see. 
I  used  to  tear  my  glasses  away  from  my 
eyes,  and,  frightened  at  myself,  run  to 
escape  my  own  consciousness.  Beach- 
ing the  small  house  where  we  then  lived, 
I  plunged  into  my  grandmother's  room 
and,  throwing  myself  upon  the  floor, 
buried  my  face  in  her  lap ;  and  sobbed 
myself  to  sleep  with  premature  grief. 
But  when  1  awakened,  and  felt  her  cool 
hand  upon  my  hot  forehead,  and  heard 
the  low  sweet  song,  or  the  gentle  story, 
or  the  tenderly  told  parable  from  the 
Bible,  with  which  she  tried  to  soothe 
me,  I  could  not  resist  the  mystic  fascina- 
tion that  lured  me,  as  I  lay  in  her  lap, 
to  steal  a  glance  at  her  through  the  spec- 
tacles. 

"Pictures  of  the  Madonna  have  not  her 
rare  and  pensive  beauty.  Upon  the 
tranquil  Httle  islands  her  life  had  been 
eventless,  and  all  the  fine  possibilities  of 
her  nature  were  like  flowers  that  never 
bloomed.  Placid  were  all  her  years;  yet 
I  have  read  of  no  heroine,  of  no  woman 
great  in  sudden  crises,  that  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  she  might  have  been.  The 
wife  and  widow  of  a  man  who  loved  his 
own  home  better  than  the  homes  of 
others,  I  have  yet  heard  of  no  queen,  no 
belle,  no  imperial  beauty,  whom  in  grace, 
and  brilliancy,  and  persuasive  courtesy, 
she  might  not  have  surpassed. 

"  Madam,'^  said  Tit  bottom  to  my  wife, 
whose  heart  hung  upon  his  story;  ^^  your 
husband's  young  friend,  Aurelia,  wears 
sometimes  a  caraelia  in  her  hair,  and  no 
diamond  in  the  ball-room  seems  so  costly 


as  that  pertect  flower,  which  women 
envy,  and  for  whose  least  and  withered 
petal  men  sigh;  yet,  in  the  tropical  soli- 
tudes of  Brazil,  how  many  a  camelia  bud 
drops  from  a  bush  that  no  eye  has  ever 
seen,  which,  had  it  flowered  and  been 
noticed,  would  have  gilded  all  hearts 
with  its  memory. 

"  When  I  stole  these  furtive  glances 
at  my  grandmother,  half  fearing  that 
they  were  wrong,  I  saw  only  a  calm  lake, 
whose  shores  were  low,  and  over  which 
the  sky  hung  unbroken,  so  that  the  least 
star  was  clearly  reflected.  It  had  an  at- 
mosphere of  solemn  twilight  tranquillity, 
and  so  completely  did  its  unruffled  sur- 
face blend  with  the  cloudless  star-studded 
sky,  that,  when  I  looked  through  my 
spectacles  at  my  grandmother,  the  vision 
seemed  to  me  all  heaven  and  stars.  Yet, 
as  I  gazed  and  gazed,  I  felt  what  stately 
cities  might  well  have  been  built  upon 
those  shores,  and  have  flashed  prosperity 
over  the  calm,  like  coruscations  of  pearls. 
I  dreamed  of  gorgeous  fleets,  silken  sailed 
and  blown  by  perfumed  winds,  drifting 
over  those  depthless  waters  and  through 
those  spacious  skies.  I  gazed  upon  the 
twilight,  the  inscrutable  silence,  like  a 
Gk}d-fearlng  discoverer  upon  a  new,  and 
vast,  and  dim  sea,  bursting  upon  him 
through  forest  glooms,  and  in  the  fervor 
of  whose  impassioned  gaze,  a  millennial 
and  poetic  world  arises,  and  man  need 
no  longer  die  to  be  happy. 

"My  companions  naturally  deserted 
me,  for  I  had  grown  wearily  grave  and 
abstracted :  and,  unable  to  resist  the  al- 
lurement of  my  spectacles,  I  was  con- 
stantly lost  in  a  world,  of  which  those 
companions  were  part,  yet  of  which  they 
knew  nothing.  I  grew  cold  and  hard, 
almost  morose;  people  seemed  to  me 
blind  and  unreasonable.  They  did  the 
.  wrong  tiling.  They  called  green,  yellow; 
and  black,  white.  Young  men  siiid  of  a 
girl,  '  What  a  lovely,  simple  creature!'  I 
looked,  and  there  was  only  a  glistening 
wisp  of  straw,  dry  and  hollow.  Or  they 
said,  *  What  a  cold,  proud  beauty !'  I 
looked,  and  lo  I  a  Madonna,  whose  heart 
held  the  world.  Or  they  said,  *  What  a 
wild,  giddy  girl  I'  and  I  saw  a  glancing, 
dancing  mountain  stream,  pure  as  the 
virgin  snows  whence  it  flowed,  singing 
through  sun  and  shade,  over  pearls  and 
gold  uust,  slipping  along  unstained  by 
weed,  or  rain,  or  heavy  foot  of  cattle, 
touching  the  flowers  with  a  dewy  kiss, 
— a  beam  of  grace,  a  happy  song,  a  line 
of  light,  in  the  dim  and  troubled  land- 
acape. 
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^My  grandmotlier  sent  me  to  school, 
bail  looked  at  the  master,  and  saw  that 
he  was  a  smooth  round  ferule, — or  an 
improper  noon— or  a  vnlgar  fraction, 
and  refbsed  to  obey  him.    Or  he  was  a 

fieoe  of  string,  a  rag,  a  willow- wand,  and 
had  a  contemptuons  pity.  Bat  one  was 
a  wel]  of  cool,  deep  water,  and  looking 
suddenly  in,  one  day,  I  saw  the  stars. 
He  gave  me  all  my  schooling.  With 
him  I  used  to  walk  by  the  sea,  and,  as 
we  strolled  and  the  waves  plnnged  in 
long  legions  before  ns,  I  looked  at  him 
through  the  spectacles,  and  as  his  eye 
dilated  with  the  boundless  view,  and  his 
chest  heaved  with  an  impossible  desire, 
I  saw  Xerxes  and  his  army  tossing  and 
glittering,  rank  upon  rank,  multitude 
upon  multitude,  out  of  sight,  but  ever 
regularly  advancing  and  with  the  con- 
fbsed  roar  of  ceaseless  music,  prostrating 
themselves  in  abject  homage.  Or, 
as  with  arms  outstretched  and  hair 
streaming  on  the  wind,  he  chanted  ftdl 
lines  of  the  resounding  Iliad,  I  saw  Ho- 
mer pacing  theEgean  sands  in  the  Greek 
•onsets  of  forgotten  times. 

"My  grandmother  died,  and  I  was 
thrown  into  the  world  without  resources, 
and  with  no  capital  but  my  spectacles. 
I  tried  to  find  employment,  but  men 
were  shy  of  me.  There  was  a  vague 
suspicion  that  I  was  either  a  little  crazed, 
or  a  good  deal  in  league  with  the  prince 
of  darkness.    My  companions  who  would 

Sersist  in  calling  a  piece  of  painted  mus- 
n,  a  fair  and  fraii^rant  flower,  had  no 
difficulty ;  success  waited  for  them  around 
every  corner,  and  arrived  in  every  ship. 
I  tried  to  teach,  for  I  loved  children. 
But  if  anything  excited  my  suspicion, 
and,  putting  on  my  spectacles,  I  saw  that 
I  was  fondling  a  snake,  or  smelling  at  a 
bud  with  a  worm  in  it,  I  sprang  up  in 
horror  and  ran  away ;  or,  if  it  seemed 
to  me  through  the  gUsses,  that  a 
cherub  smiled  upon  me,  or  a  rose 
was  blooming  in  my  button-hole,  then  I 
felt  myself  imperfect  and  impure,  not  fit 
to  be  leading  and  training  what  was  so 
essentially  superior  in  quality  to  myself, 
and  I  kissed  the  children  and  left  them 
weeping  and  wondering. 

"In  despair  I  went  to  a  great  merchant 
on  the  island,  and  asked  him  to  employ 
me. 

'"My  young  friend,'  said  he,  *I 
understand  that  you  have  some  singular 
secret,  some  charm,  or  spell,  or  gift,  or 
something,  I  don't  know  what,  of  which 
people  are  afraid.  Now,  you  know,  my 
aear,'  said  the  merchant,  swelling  up, 


and  apparently  prouder  of  his  great 
stomach  than  of  his  large  fortune,  *  I  am 
not  of  that  kind.  I  am  not  easily  fright- 
ened. You  may  spare  yourself  the  pain 
of  trying  to  impede  upon  me.  People 
who  propose  to  come  to  time  before  I 
arrive,  are  accustomed  to  arise  very  early 
in  the  morning,'  said  he,  thrusting  his 
thumbs  in  the  armholes  of  his  waistcoat, 
and  spreading  the  fingers,  like  two  fans, 
upon  his  bosom.  ^  I  think  I  have  heard 
something  of  your  secret.  You  have  a 
pair  of  spectacles,  I  belieye,  that  you 
value  very  much,  because  your  grand- 
mother brought  them  as  a  marriage  por- 
tion to  your  grandfather.  Now,  if  you 
think  fit  to  sell  me  those  spectacles,  I 
will  pay  you  the  largest  market  price  for 
glasses.    What  do  you  say  V 

"  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  the  slight- 
est idea  of  selling  my  spectacles. 

"  ^  My  youuff  friend  means  to  eat  them, 
I  suppose,'  said  he  with  a  contemptuous 
smile. 

"  I  made  no  reply,  but  was  turning  to 
leave  the  office,  when  the  merchant 
called  after  me — 

"'My  young  friend,  poor  people 
should  never  suffbr  themselves  to  get 
into  pets.  Anger  is  an  expensive  luxu- 
ry, in  which  only  men  of  a  certain  in- 
come can  indulge.  A  pair  of  spectacles 
and  a  hot  temper  are  not  the  most  pro- 
mising capital  for  success  in  life.  Master 
Titbottom.' 

"I  said  nothing,  but  put  my  hand 
upon  the  door  to  go  out,  when  the  mer- 
chant said  more  respectfully, — 

" '  Well,  you  foolish  boy,  if  you  will 
not  sell  your  spectacles,  perhaps  you  will 
agree  to  sell  the  use  of  them  to  me. 
That  is,  you  shall  only  put  them  on  when 
I  direct  you,  and  for  my  purposes. 
Hallo!  you  little  fool  1' cried  he  impa- 
tiently, as  he  saw  that  I  intended  to 
make  no  reply. 

"  But  I  had  pulled  out  my  spectacles, 
and  put  them  on  for  my  own  purpose;*, 
and  against  his  direction  and  desire.  I 
looked  at  him,  and  saw  a  huge,  bald- 
headed  wild  boar,  with  gross  chaps  and  a 
leering  eye— only  the  more  ridiculous  for 
the  high- arched,  gold-bowed  spectacles, 
that  straddled  his  nose.  One  of  his  fore 
hoofs  was  thrust  into  the  safe,  where  his 
bills  payable  were  hived,  and  the  other 
into  his  pocket,  among  the  loose  change 
and  bills  there.  His  ears  were  pricked 
forward  vrith  a  brisk,  sensitive  smart- 
ness. In  a  world  where  prize  pork  was 
the  best  excellence,  he  would  have  car- 
ried off  all  the  premiums. 
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*^I  stepped  into  the  next  offioe  in  the 
■treet»  ana  a  mild-faced,  genial  man,  also 
a  large  and  opulent  merchant,  asked  me 
.  my  biudoess  in  saoh  a  tone,  toat  I  in- 
stantly looked  through  my  speotadea^ 
and  saw  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and 
honey.  There  I  pitched  my  tent,  and 
staid  till  tbe  good  man  died^  and  his 
boslneBs  was  cUsoontinued. 

''  But  while  there,"  said  Titbottom, 
and  his  voice  tremblea  away  into  a  si^ 
*'  I  first  saw  Preciosa.  Spite  of  the  spec- 
tacles, I  saw  Preciosa.  For  days,  for 
weeks,  for  months,  I  did  not  take  my 
spectacles  with  me.  I  ran  away  from 
them,  I  threw  them  up  on  high  shelTes, 
I  tried  to  make  up  my  mind  to  throw 
them  into  the  sea,  or  down  the  welL 
I  could  not,  I  would  not,  I  dared  not 
look  at  Preciosa  through  Uie  spectacles. 
It  wss  not  possible  for  me  deliberatdy 
to  destroy  them;  but  I  awoke  in  Uie 
night,  and  could  almost  have  cursed  my 
dear  old  grandfather  for  his  gift.  I 
escaped  from  the  office,  and  sat  for  whole 
days  with  Preciosa.  I  told  her  tiie 
strange  things  I  had  seen  with  my  mya- 
tic  glasses.  The  hours  were  not  enough 
for  the  wild  romances  which  I  raved  in 
her  ear.  She  listened,  astonished  and 
appalled.  Her  blue  eyes  turned  upon 
me  with  sweet  deprecation.  She  dung 
to  me,  and  then  withdrew,  and  fled  fear- 
fully from  the  room.  But  she  could  not 
stay  away.  She  could  not  resist  my 
voice,  in  whose  tones  burned  all  the  love 
that  filled  my  heart  and  brain.  The 
very  effort  to  resist  the  desire  of  seeing 
her  as  I  saw  everybody  else,  gave  a  fren- 
zy and  an  unnatural  tension  to  my  feel- 
mg  and  my  manner.  I  sat  by  her  side, 
looking  into  her  eyes,  smoothing  her 
hair,  folding  her  to  my  heart,  whi<£  was 
sunken  deep  and  deep— why  not  forever? 
— in  that  dream  of  peace.  I  ran  from 
her  presence,  and  shouted,  and  leaped 
with  joy,  and  sat  the  whole  night 
tlirough,  thrilled  into  happiness  by  the 
thought  of  her  love  and  loveliness,  like 
a  wind-harp,  tightly  strung,  and  answer- 
ing the  airiest  sigh  of  the  breeze  with 
music  Then  came  calmer  days-^the 
conviction  of  deep  love  settled  upon  oar 
lives — as  after  the  hurrying,  heaving 
days  of  spring,  comes  the  bland  and  be- 
nignant summer. 

'*  ^  It  is  no  dream,  then,  after  all,  and 
we  are  happy,*  I  said  to  her,  one  day ; 
and  there  came  no  answer,  for  happioeie 
is  speechlcM. 

'*  We  are  happy  then,"  I  said  to  my- 
aeli;  **  there  is  no  exeitemtot  now.  Hew 


glad  I  am  that  I  can  now  lode  at  h« 
through  my  spectades." 

^'I  feared  lest  some  instinct  should 
warn  me  to  beware.  I  escaped  from 
her  arms,  and  ran  home  and  seized  the 
glasses  and  bounded  back  again  to  Pre- 
doaa.  As  I  entered  the  room  I  was 
heated,  my  head  was  swimming  with 
confused  apprehension,  my  eyes  must 
have  gUired.  Preciosa  was  frightened, 
and  rising  from  her  seat,  stood  with  an 
inquiring  glance  of  surprise  in  her  eyes. 
But  I  was  bent  with  frenzy  upon  my 
purpose.  I  was  merdy  aware  uiat  she 
was  in  the  roouL  I  saw  nothing  else.  I 
heard  nothing.  I  cared  fbr  nothing,  but 
to  see  her  throueh  that  magic  glass,  and 
feel  at  once,  all  the  fdness  of  blissfbl 
pHEurfection  which  that  would  reved. 
Predosa  stood  before  the  mirror,  but 
alarmed  at  my  wild  and  eager  move- 
m«its,  unable  to  distinguish  what  I  had 
in  my  hands,  and  seeing  me  raise  them 
suddenly  to  mv  fisoe,  she  shrieked  with 
terror,  and  fdl  fdnting  upon  the  floor, 
at  the  vei7  moment  that  I  placed  the 
glasses  before  my  eyes,  and  behdd-— 
mvsdf,  reflected  in  the  mirror,  before 
which  she  had  been  standing. 

^^Dear  madam,*'  cried  Titbottom,  to 
my  wife,  sprinsing  up  and  fdling  back 
agdn  in  lus  chdr,  pale  and  trembling, 
while  Pme  ran  to  him  and  took  his 
hand,  and  I  poured  out  a  glass  of  water, — 
"Isawmysdf.** 

There  was  silence  for  many  minutesb 
Pme  Idd  her  hand  gently  upon  the 
head  of  our  guest,  whose  eyes  were 
dosed,  and  who  breathed  softly,  like  an 
infant  in  sleeping.  Perhaps,  in  all  the 
long  years  of  anguish  since  that  hour, 
no  tender  hand  had  touched  his  brow, 
nor  wiped  away  the  damps  of  a  bitter 
sorrow.  Perh^M  the  tender,  maternal 
fingers  of  my  wife  soothed  his  wearv 
head  with  the  conviction  that  he  felt 
the  hand  of  his  mother  playing  with 
the  long  hair  of  her  boy  in  the  sott  West 
IndisA  moininff.  Perhaps  it  was  on)y 
the  natural  relief  of  expressing  a  pent- 
up  sorrow.  When  he  spoke  again,  it 
was  with  the  old  subdued  tone,  and  the 
air  of  quaint  solemnity. 

^^  These  things  were  matters  of  long, 
long  sjpo,  and  I  came  to  this  country 
soon  after.  I  brought  with  me,  prema- 
ture age,  a  past  of  melancholy  memo- 
ries, and  the  magic  spectades.  I  had 
become  thdr  dave.  I  nad  nothing  more 
to  fear.  Having  seen  mysdf;  i  waa 
compelled  to  see  others,  properly  to  nii- 
dentaad  my  relations  to  them.    The 
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lights  that  oheer  the  fntnre  of  other 
men  had  gone  out  for  me.  My  eyes 
were  those  of  an  exile  turned  backwards 
upon  the  receding  shore,  and  not  for- 
wards with  hope  upon  the  ocean.  I 
mingled  with  meo,  but  with  little  plea- 
sure. There  are  but  many  varieties  of 
a  few  types.  I  did  not  find  ^ose  I 
came  to  clearer  sighted  than  those  I 
had  left  behind.  I  heard  men  called 
shrewd  and  wise,  and  report  said  they 
were  highly  intelligent  and  suooessfm. 
But  when  I  looked  at  them  through  my 

e asses,  I  found  no  halo  of  real  maDlioess. 
y  finest  sense  detected  no  aroma  of 
purity  and  principle ;  but  I  saw  only  a 
fungus  that  had  fattened  and  spread 
in  a  night.  They  all  went  to  the  theatre 
to  see  actors  upon  the  stage.  I  went 
to  see  actors  in  the  boxes,  so  consum- 
mately cunning,  that  the  others  did  not 
know  they  were  acting,  and  they  did 
not  suspect  it  themselves. 

"Perhaps  you  wonder  it  did  not  make 
me  misanUiropical.  My  dear  Mends, 
do  not  forget  that  I  had  seen  myself. 
It  made  me  compassionate,  not  cvnical. 
Of  course  I  could  not  value  highly,  the 
ordinary  standards  of  success  and  ex- 
cellence. When  I  went  to  church  and 
saw  a  thin,  blue,  artificial  flower,  or  a 
great  sleepy  cushion  expounding  the 
beauty  of  holiness  to  pews  full  of  eagles, 
half-eagles,  and  threepences,  however 
-adroitly  concealed  in  broaacloth  and 
boots:  or  saw  an  onion  in  an  Easter  bon- 
net weeping  over  the  sins  of  Magdalen,  I 
did  not  feel  as  they  felt  who  saw  in  all 
this,  not  only  propriety,  but  piety.  Or 
when  at  public  meetings  an  eel  stood 
up  on  end,  and  wriggled  and  squirmed 
lithely  in  every  direction,  and  declared 
that,  for  his  part,  he  went  in  for  rain- 
bows and  hot  water — ^how  could  I  help 
seeing  that  be  was  still  black  and  loved 
a  slimy  pool? 

"I  could  not  grow  misanthropical 
when  I  saw  in  the  eyes  of  so  many  who 
were  called  old,  the  gushing  fountains 
of  eternal  youth,  and  the  light  of  an  im- 
mortal dawn,  or  when  I  saw  those  who 
were  esteemed  unsuccessful  and  aimless, 
ruling  a  fair  realm  of  peace  and  plenty, 
either  in  themselves,  or  more  perfectly 
in  another — a  realm  and  princely  pos- 
session for  which  they  had  well  re- 
nounced a  hopeless  search  and  a  belated 
triumph.  I  knew  one  man  who  had 
been  for  years  a  by-word  for  having 
■ought  the  philosopher's  stone.  But  I 
looked  at  him  through  the  spectacles 
and  saw  a  satisfaction  in  oonoentrated 


energies,  and  a  tenacity  arising  from 
devotion  to  a  noble  dream,  which  was 
not  apparent  in  the  youths  who  pitied 
him  in  the  aimless  effeminacy  of  clubsL 
nor  in  the  clever  gentlemen  who  cracked 
their  thin  Jokes  upon  him  over  a  gossip- 
ing dinner. 

"  And  there  was  your  neighbor  over 
the  way,  who  passes  for  a  woman  who  has 
failed  in  her  career,  because  she  is  an  old 
maid.  People  wag  solemn  heads  of  pity,  i 
and  f^y  that  she  made  so  great  a  mistake 
in  not  marrying  the  brilliant  and  famous 
man  who  was  for  long  years  hw 
suitor.  It  is  dear  that  no  orange 
flower  will  ever  bloom  for  her.  The 
young  people  make  tender  romances 
about  her  as  thev  watch  her,  and  think 
of  her  solitary  hours  of  bitter  regret, 
and  wasting  longing,  never  to  be  satis- 
fied. When  I  first  came  to  town  I 
scared  \h\%  sympathy,  and  pleased  my 
imagination  with  fancying  her  hard 
struggle  with  the  conviction  that  she 
had  lost  all  that  made  life  beautiful.  I 
supposed  that  if  I  looked  at  her  through 
my  spectacles,  I  should  see  that  it  was 
only  her  radiant  temper  which  so  illu- 
minated her  dress,  that  we  did  not  see 
it  to  be  heavy  sables.  But  when,  one 
day,  I  did  ruse  my  glasses  and  glanced 
at  her,  1  did  not  see  uie  old  maid  whom 
we  fdl  pitied  for  a  secret  sorrow,  but  a 
woman  whose  nature  wss  a  tropic,  in 
which  the  sun  shone,  and  birds  sang, 
and  fiowers  bloomed  for  ever.  There 
were  no  regrets,  no  doubts  and  half 
wishes,  but  a  calm  sweetness,  a  trans- 
parent peace.  I  saw  her  blush  when 
that  old  lover  passed  by,  or  paused  to 
speak  to  her,  but  it  was  only  the  sign 
of  delicate  feminine  consciousness.  She 
knew  his  love,  and  honored  it,  although 
she  could  not  understand  it  nor  return 
it.  I  looked  closely  at  her,  and  I  saw 
that  although  all  the  world  had  exclaim- 
ed at  her  indifference  to  such  homage, 
and  had  declared  it  wss  astonishing  she 
should  lose  so  fine  a  match,  she  would 
only  say  simply  and  quietly — 

"'If  Shakespeare  loved  me  and  I 
did  not  love  him,  how  could  I  marry 
him?' 

"Could  I  be  misanthropical  when  I 
saw  such  fidelity,  and  dignity,  and  sim- 
plicity? 

"  You  may  believe  that  I  was  especially 
curious  to  look  at  that  old  lover  of  hers, 
through  my  glasses.  He  was  no  longer 
young,  you  know,  when  I  came,  and  his 
fiune  and  fortune  were  secure.  Certainly 
Ihaveheudof&w  men  more  beloved,  and 
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of  none  more  worthy  to  beloved.  He  had 
t]ie  easy  manner  of  a  man  of  the  worid, 
tlie  sensitiye  grace  of  a  poet,  and  the 
charitable  judgment  of  a  wide-trayeller. 
He  was  accounted  the  mo^  snccessfnl  and 
most  unspoiled  of  men.  Handsome, 
brilliant,  wise,  tender,  graceful,  accom- 
plished, rich,  and  famous,  I  looked  at 
him,  without  the  spectacles,  in  surprise, 
and  admiration,  and  wondered  how  your 
neighbor  over  the  way  had  been  so  en- 
tirely untouched  by  his  homage.  I 
watched  their  intercourse  in  society,  I 
saw  her  gay  smile,  her  cordial  greet- 
ing; I  marked  his  frank  address,  his 
lofty  courtesy.  Their  manner  told  no 
tales.  tThe  eager  world  was  baulked,  and 
I  pulled  out  my  spectacles. 

^*  I  had  seen  her,  already,  and  now  I 
saw  him.  He  lived  only  in  memory, 
and  his  memory  was  a  spacious  and 
stately  palace,  but  he  did  not  oftenest 
freauent  the  banqueting  hall,  where  were 
endless  hospitality  and  feasting, — nor 
did  he  loiter  much  in  reception  rooms, 
where  a  throng  of  new  visitors  was  for 
ever  swarming, — nor  did  ho  feed  his 
vanity  by  hatmting  the  apartment  in 
which  were  stored  the  trophies  of  his 
varied  triumphs, — nor  dream  much  in 
the  great  sallery  bung  with  pictures  of  his 
travels.  But  from  all  these  lofty  halls 
of  memory  he  constantly  escaped  to  a 
remote  and  solitary  chamber,  into  which 
no  one  had  ever  penetrated.  But  my 
fatal  eyes,  behind  the  glasses,  followed 
and  entered  with  him,  and  saw  that  the 
chamber  was  a  chapel.  It  was  dim,  and 
silent,  and  sweet  with  perpetual  incense 
that  burned  upon  an  altar  before  a  pic- 
ture for  ever  veiled.  There,  whenever  I 
chanced  to  look,  I  saw  him  kneel  and 
pray ;  and  there,  by  day  and  by  night,  a 
funeral  hymn  was  chanted. 

•'I  do  not  believe  you  will  be  sur- 
prised that  I  have  been  content  to  re- 
main deputy  book-keeper.  My  spectacles 
regulated  my  ambition,  and  I  early 
learned  that  there  were  better  gods 
than  Plutas.  The  glasses  have  lost  much 
of  their  fascination  now,  and  I  do  not 
often  use  them.  Sometimes  the  desire 
is  irresistible.    Whenever  I  am  greatly 


interested,  I  am  compelled  to  take  then 
out  and  see  what  it  is  that  I  admire. 

^  And  yet— and  yet,"  said  Titbottom, 
after  a  pause,  **I  am  not  sure  that  I 
thank  my  grandfather." 

Prue  had  long  since  laid  away  her 
work,  and  had  heard  every  word  of  the 
story.  I  saw  that  the  dear  woman  had 
yet  one  question  to  ask,  and  had  been 
earnestly  hoping  to  hear  something  that 
would  spare  her  the  necessity  of  asking. 
But  Titbottom  had  resumed  his  usual 
tone,  after  tiie  momentary  excitement, 
and  made  no  further  allusion  to  himself. 
We  all  sat  silently;  Titbottom's  eyes 
fastened  musingly  upon  the  carpet: 
Prue  looking  wistfully  at  him,  and  I 
regarding  both. 

it  was  past  midnight,  and  our  guest 
arose  to  go.  He  shook  hands  quietly, 
made  his  grave  Spanish  bow  to  Prue, 
and  taking  his  hat,  went  towards  the 
front  door.  Prue  and  I  accompanied 
him.  I  saw  in  her  eyes  that  she  would 
ask  her  question.  And  as  Titbottom 
opened  the  door,  I  heard  the  low  words: 

"AndPreciosa?" 

Titbottom  paused.  He  had  just 
opened  the  aoor  and  the  moonlight 
streamed  over  him  as  he  stood,  turmng 
back  to  us. 

*^I  have  seen  her  but  once  since.  It 
was  in  church,  and  she  was  kneeling 
with  her  eyes  closed,  so  that  she  did  not 
see  me.  But  I  rubbed  the  glasses  well, 
and  looked  at  her,  and  saw  a  white  lily, 
whose  stem  was  broken,  but  which  was 
fresh ;  and  luminous,  and  fragrant,  still." 

*^That  was  a  miracle,"  interrupted 
Prue. 

(^  Madam,  it  was  a  miracle,"  re- 
plied Titbottom,  *^and  for  that  one  sight 
I  am  devoutly  grateful  for  my  grand- 
father's gift.  I  saw,  that  although  a 
flower  may  have  lost  its  hold  upon 
earthly  moisture,  it  may  still  bloom  as 
sweetly,  fed  by  the  dews  of  heaven." 

The  door  dosed,  and  he  was  gone. 
But  as  Prue  put  her  arm  in  mine  and 
we  went  up  stairs  together,  she  whis- 
pered in  my  ear : 

*^How  glad  I  am  that  yon  don't 
wear  spectacles." 
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^^PSHAWI  this  will  never  do, Madame 

Jl    Laramil" 

"But  madam  P»— 

"  Yon  will  have  to  alter  it  altogether. 
It'8  wretcbedlj  made.'^ 

**  I*m  Borry" began  madame  in  a 

soft  silky  voice,  which  seemed  to  have 
taken  its  texture  from  the  glossy  &brio8 
she  dealt  in,  while  a  black  shadow,  al- 
most a  frown,  flitted  across  her  sallow 
ftatnres,  unseen  by  Mrs.  Macsimum,  and 
contradicted  her  tone  of  gentle  sorrow. 

"Oh I  bother!  "continued  Mrs. Mac- 
simum, giving  her  shoulders  that  wriggle 
peculiar  to  ladies  who  are  in  the  act  of 
trying  on  a  new  dress;  "  did  any  one  ever 
see  such  a  bodv  f  why  the  thing  is  com- 
pletely spoiled — 'tis  really  too  bad;" 
and  she  gave  the  apricot  silk  an  impa- 
tient tug  just  where  it  very  imperfectly 
pretend^  to  conceal  her  bust. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed,  Mrs.  Mao- 
simum,  that  the  dress  doesn't  please 
yon,"  said  Madame  Larami,  the  black 
shadow  on  her  &ce  growing  more  and 
more  like  a  cloud,  "  bat  I  can  assure  yon 
we  took  particular  pains  with  that  dress, 
and  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  opinion,  I 
think,  ma'am,  that  you  are  mistaken 
about  it's  not  fitting  you." 

"The  bodv  isn't  half  low  enough," 
answered  Mrs.  Macsimum  pettishly; 
"  don't  you  see  that  f  I'm  not  going  to 
cover  myself  up  like  an  old  maid,  Madame 
Larami  I" 

"  We  can  have  that  remedied  in  an 
hour  if  you  wish  it,"  said  madame,  with 
her  face  shot  with  black  like  a  half 
mourning  silk ;  "  but  look  at  that  skirt 
ma'am.  I'm  sure  nothing  could  hang 
better." 

"Oh!  the  skirt  is  well  enough,  La- 
rami," said  the  lady,  endeavoring  to  get 
a  back  view  of  the  dress  in  a  Psyche 
glass,  by  twisting  her  head  over  her 
shoulder,  "and  those  black  lace  floun- 
ces look  very  well — but,  Larami,  are 
tfiey  real  Valenciennes  ?" 

"  I  have  charged  them  as  such  in  the 
bill,  madam,  and  I  never  commit  frauds 
on  my  customers." 

"Oh I  I  didn't  mean  that  Larami," 
answered  Mrs.  Macsimum  rather  hur- 
riedly, for  Madame  Larami's  offended 
dignity  at  this  instant  was  appalling — 
"  but  you  know  that  everything  is  mock 
now-a-days,  and  you  might  be  decdved 
as  well  as  another." 


"  I'm  never  deceived  Mrs.  Maodmnm; 
we,  poor  milHnera,  have  to  be  very 
cautious." 

"  I've  no  doubt— Fve  no  doubt,  Lara- 
mi," said  Mrs.  Macsimum  impatiently. 

"  There  was  Mrs.  Crissalis,  the  othor 
day,  ma'am  —  I  was  very  near  losing 
a  thousand  dollars  by  her,  when  Mr. 
Grissalis  failed.  But  I  was  cautious,  ICrs. 
Macsimum,  and  I  have  my  little  ways  of 
knowing,  so  I  sent  in  my  little  acooimt 
a  few  days  before  the  gentleman  went, 
ma'am." 

"  Very  prudent  of  you,  Larami)"  said 
Mrs.  Mocdmum,  with  a  sickly  attempt  at 
a  smile.  "  A  shocking  thing,  that  fiiilore 
of  Mr.  Orissafiflw    I  pity  his  wife  greatly^ 

Cr  woman.     By  the  way,  have  toil 
aght  that  Indian  scarf  with  you  f '' 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  the  dreas-maker, 
unfolding  one  of  those  wondrous  comln- 
nations  of  fine  texture  and  brilliancy  of 
color  which  the  East  alone  ia  able  to  pro- 
duce. 

"  It  is  a  lovely  scarf,  oertainly,"  ex- 
claimed the  lady,  flinging  it  over  her 
shouldors — "and  goes  admirably  with 
this  dress.    I  shall  take  it,  madame." 

Madame  Larami  bowed. 
^  "  Now  madame,"  went  on  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum, "remember  you  must  be  pnno- 
tual  with  this  dress.  The  alterations 
must  be  done  and  the  dress  here  by 
eight  o'clock." 

"It  shall  be  here,  ma'am,  to  the  mo* 
ment." 

"  Ton  see  I  shall  have  to  be  dressed 
early,  in  order  that  I  may  aee  to  the  flow- 
ers, and  give  a  few  directions  about  the 
supper-table — ^That's  the  worst  of  being 
obliged  to  go  to  one's  own  balls." 

luidame  Larami  endeavored  to  appear 
penetrated  with  sympathy. 

"Now,  Larami,  you  can  take  these 
things  o^  for  I  expect  Oremolino  here 
every  moment  to  dress  my  hair." 

Madame  L«*ami,  obedient  to  the  hint, 
immediately  proceeded  to  divest  Mrs. 
Macsimum  of  the  elegant  but  expensive 
dress  abont  whioh  she  was  so  fastidious, 
and  in  a  few  moments  that  lady  was 
once  more  reclining  in  a  vast  easy-<2hair, 
with  her  fine  though  somewhat  large 
figure  dimly  outlined  through  the  soft 
fmds  of  her  peignoir. 

The  apartment  in  which  she  sat  was 
the  type  of  modem  luxury,  subdued  by 
a  certain  refinement  of  taste,  which  Mrs. 
Macsimum  had  caught  up  in  spite  of  her- 
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mStf  daring  a  long  residence  in  Paris.  It 
was  a  boodoir,  to  which  a  coved  cailing 
gave  an  air  of  loftiness  almost  dispropor- 
tioned  to  its  area.  The  walls  were 
painted  with  warm  bnt  snbdaed  coloring. 
A  faint  pink  staining  in  the  glass  of  the 
windows  filled  the  room  with  a  rosy 
li^t,  so  mnch  so  that  middle-aged  ladies 
wno  Yisited  Mrs.  Macsimnm,  and  jonng 
ones  who  had  left  their  oomnlezions  at 
the  last  ball,  loved  that  little  bondoir 
and  its  becoming  tints. 

Mrs.  Maosimnm's  toilette-tables — ^for 
she  had  more  than  one — ^revealed  a  sys- 
tem of  personal  cnltore  of  the  most 
elaborate  nature.  The  secrets  of  arti- 
ficial beauty  of  every  nation  under  the 
sun  seemed  to  have  found  their  way  to 
Mrs.  Maosimum.  Turkish  cosmetics  for 
darkening  the  eyes,  and  reddening  the 
finger-tips.  French  mvsteriM,  by  which 
the  palest  cheeks  and  bluest  lips  could  be 
made  to  bloom  once  more  with  the  rich 
tints  of  health.  Wonderfhl  yellow  pa- 
per books  with  what  seemed  to  be  green 
leaves  thrust  between  the  pages,  which 
green  leaves,  when  rubbed  on  the  cheek, 
by  some  chemical  magic,  would  be  found 
to  leave  a  pink  trace.  Boxes  of  subtle 
powders,  sovereign  for  giving  the  skin 
what  the  French  call  a  velouU  appear- 
ance. Bandolines,  on  the  production  of 
which  the  greatest  chemists  of  the  age 
had  laTished  years  of  labor.  Pieces  of 
pumice  stone,  set  in  mother-of-pearl 
nandles,  and  useful  for  reducing  a  rough- 
ened hand  to  a  satin  smoothness;  all 
these  things  fianked,  and  surrounded, 
and  mixed  up  with  a  sleaming  and  va- 
riegated array  of  Bohemian  glass  Jla- 
eafu^vinai(p^ette8^  bouquet-holders,  ivory 
brushes,  gold  ana  silver  dressing  appara- 
tus, crystal  and  agate  cups,  filled  with 
ftncifiu  trinkets,  over  all  of  which  a 
thousand  delicious  odors  floated  in  a 
mingling  vapor,  as  if  the  rosy  flasks  and 
yeined  vases  were  really  perfumed  like 
the  flowers  whose  hues  they  copied— all 
this,  I  say,  formed  a  e(mp'd'ail^  the  first 
impression  of  which  would  be,  that  the 
mi^estio-looking  woman  who  reclined  so 
lazUy  in  the  crimson  fauteuil,  was  indeed 
a  modem  Namouna,  surrounded  by  the 
spells  with  which  she  conquered  time 
and  age. 

The  apricot  dress  was  once  more  care- 
fully folded  and  Ifud  in  a  basket,  deli- 
cately covered  with  oiled  silk,  which  a 
negro  boy  bore  behind  the  fashionable 
milliner,  when  she  walked  abroad  on 
businees.  Mrs.  Macsimum  had  resigned 
hAraeif  to  the  contemplation  of  the  In- 


dian scarf,  which  she  was  idly  flinging 
in  different  folds  over  the  back  of  a 
French  chair  near  her,  when  Madame 
Larami,  having  disposed  her  black  silk 
visite  coquetdahly  across  her  shouldersL 
stopped  just  before  Mrs.  Macsimum,  ana 
chrew  a  letter  from  her  pocket.  At  this 
hour  of  the  day,  that  lady  always  pos- 
sessed the  ability  to  blush.  The  stea^ist 
odlor  which  glowed  on  her  cheeks  of 
evenings  was  not  vet  applied,  and  on 
this  occasion,  the  blood  rushed  to  her 

Se  face  in  a  torrent,  as  the  milliner 
^w  forth  the  note. 

'^  Tour  bill,  I  suppose,  Larami,**  said 
she  with  a  faint  smile,  holding  out  her 
hand  for  it.  *'Mr.  Macsimum  is  not 
goiuff  to  fail,  I  hope  ?" 

'*  O !  ma*am,  I  couldn't  think  of  such 
a  thing,"  replied  Larami,  with  a  dark 
smile.  ^^It's  not  mv  bill,  ma'am,  but  a 
note  that  a — ^a  gentleman  asked  me  to 
give  to  you." 

^A  note  for  me,  from  a  gentleman  I 
let  me  see ;"  and  as  she  took  it,  an  ex- 
pression of  wonderfhl  relief  spread  itodf 
over  her  countenance. 

"Yes,  ma'am — ^Mr.  Sillery  Pavne 
begged  of  me  to  deliver  it  to  you  when 
you  were  alone." 

"  Mr.  Sillery  Payne  I"  cried  Mrs.  Mao- 
droum,  opening  the  note  with  rather  an 
agitated  hand,  while  at  the  same  time  a 
smile  of  gratined,  something  or  other — 
perhaps  vanity-— -dawned  in  her  large 
blue  eyes.  "How  imprudent!"  she 
murmured  to  herself,  as  she  read  the 
SDutents  of  the  scented  paper.  "  How 
impertinent  I"  she  exclaimed  aloud,  for 
the  benefit  of  Madame  Larami.  "  Yon 
can  tell  Mr.  Payne  that  you  have  deliv- 
ered his  note,  Larami,"  she  continued, 
tossing  it  carelessly  into  an  Indian  basket 
half  full  of  notes  of  invitation,  bills,  and 
little  gilt  dancing  lists,  "and  mention 
to  him,  that  when  I  see  him  this  even- 
ing, I  will  give  him  the  information  he 
desires." 

"  I  shall  do  so,  madam,"  said  Larami, 
drawing  another  elegant  looking  indo- 
sure  from  her  abundant  pocket.  "I 
hope,  Mrs.  Macsimum,"  she  continued, 
always  smiling  that  sallow  smile  of  hers, 
"  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  me  in- 
tmsive  if  I  submit  this  little  account  to 
your  inspection,"  and  so  saying,  she 
gently  insinuated  the  note  towards  her 
mutomer. 

Mrs.  Macsimum  lost  in  an  instant  that 
delicate  smile  of  triumph  which  the  pe- 
rusal of  Mr.  Sillery  Payne's  communica- 
tion had  awakened.    Stt  oast  a  rapid 
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and  suspicions  glance  at  madame,  and 
jerked  the  refined  looking  bill  from  her 
hand. 

"Do  yon  want  any  money  immedi- 
ately, LaraiDi  ?*'  she  asked  in  a  wonid-be 
careless  tone,  but  in  which  a  certain 
half-concealed  eagerness  could  be  easily 
detected. 

*'Well,  ma'am,  to  tell  yon  the  truth  I 
am  very  nmch  pressed  just  now.  My 
rent  fallo  dne  to-morrow,  and  I  have  to 
meet  a  note  of  mine,  which  Mr.  Lus- 
tring, the  silk  mercer  huldfs  at  twelve 
o*clt>ck  (in  the  same  day.  Not  to  incon- 
venience yon,  however,  ma'am,  I  will 
manage  with  half  the  account  now." 

^'I^r  us  see,"  said  Mrs.  Macsimam, 
eztrncting  from  its  envelope  the  sheet 
of  satin  pafier,  in  which  all  her  elegant 
follies  were  truthfully  chronicled.  "  Good 
heavens!  Larami  1"  she  exclaimed,  start- 
ing and  turning  still  more  pale.  ^^How 
on  earth  do  you  make  it  out  so  mucht 
Three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  twenty 
five  dollars  1" 

''I  think  you'll  find  it  quite  correct, 
madam.  The  fancy  dress  for  Mrs.  Hor- 
net's ball  was  very  expensive,  and  that 
Sreen  Persian  scarf,  cost  eight  hundred 
ollai's  in  the  country.  I  shall  be 
quite  willing  to  have  you  examine  all 
tne  items,  Mrs.  Macsimum.  I  don't 
tljink  you'll  find  any  over-charges." 

**OhI  I  suppose  not — I  suppose  not, 
Larami.  But  still  it's  a  very  large 
amount." 

^^  Its  been  running  a  long  time, 
madam." 

*'  But  I  paid  yon  considerable  sums  at 
various  times." 

'*  I  have  given  you  credit  for  all  pay- 
ment'i,  ma'am." 

**  I'm  afraid,  Larami,"  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum assumed  a  charming  smile  which 
seemed  to  convey,  that  it  would  be 
cruelty  to  pre^  so  enchanting  a  woman 
for  a  paltry  sum  of  money.  *'  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  my  bank  account  will 
not  admit  of  my  letting  you  have  what 
you  want,  and  I  can't  ask  Mr.  Macsi- 
mum, you  know." 

"  Very  sorry,  indeed,  ma'am,  to  press 
a  lady,  but  I  cannot  possibly  do  without 
the  money." 

^'Oh,  nonsense,  Larami,"  said  Mrs. 
Macsimum,  with  a  reckless  air,  ^^you 
mu>t  try.  In  the  course  of  a  week  or 
so,  I  may  be  able,  but  just  at  the  present 
I  really  cannot." 

Madame  Larami  summoned  her  ne^y 
and  deposited  the  precious  basket  in  his 
sooty  hands;  gave  her  black  silk  man- 


tilla another  twist  before  the  glasa^  and 
making  a  profound  courtesy  to  Mrs. 
Macsimum  ere  she  left  the  roomf  aaid  in 
her  low  silky  voice — 

'^  I  will  call  with  the  dress  this  even- 
ing, myself,  Mrs.  Macsimum,  and  get  the 
money." 

^*  Madame  Larami  1"—  cried  Mrs. 
Macsimum,  with  an  indignant  flush  at  the 
cool,  determined  tone  of  the  milliner, 
but  ere  she  could  utter  her  displeasures 
a  gentleman  pushed  madame  aside,  closed 
the  door  in  her  face,  and  flung  himself 
into  the  fauteuil  Uiat  Mrs.  Maosimnm 
had  just  quitted. 

"Well,  Mrs.  Macsimum,"  cried  this 
last  visitor,  pasang  his  hands  briskly 
through  his  short  stubby  hair,  "well, 
it's  all  up  with  us,  we  shall  be  protested 
to-morrow." 

"  Mr.  Macsimum  I  what  nider  heaven 
do  you  mean  t"  cried  his  wife,  growing, 
if  possible,  paler  than  ever.  "  You  sure- 
ly don't  mean  to  say  that"— 

"Predfely.  The  firm  of  Macsimam 
and  BuUrush  will  smash  to-morrow." 

"Good  Godl"  exclaimed  the  lady, 
sinking  into  a  chair,  "  what  intelligence 
this  is  to  bring  to  me  I  And  how  coolly 
you  seem  to  take  it^  as  if  you  alone  were 
to  suffer!  Are  you  not  ashamed  of 
yourself,  Mr.  Macsimum,  to  go  and  fail 
m  this  way  ?  What  am  I  to  do,  I  should 
like  to  know  ?" 

"The  best  you  can,  my  dear,"  an- 
swered Mr.  Macsimum,  calmly.  "My 
character,  thank  God,  will  remain  un- 
stained. I  have  surrendered  everything." 

**  You  have,  have  you  ?"  almost  shriek- 
ed tlie  lady.  "You're  an  idiot,  Mr. 
Macsimum !  What  was  your  character 
to  me,  I  should  like  to  know,  that  you 
leave  me  to  starve  in  order  that  you 
might  preserve  it?  Your  character  isn't 
good  to  eat  or  to  wear ;  your  character 
won't  pay  house  rent,  or  buy  a  box  at 
the  opera.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Macsimum,  if 
I  had  known  that  such  treatment  was 
in  store  for  me,  it  would  have  been  long 
before  I  would  have  become  your  wife." 

"  Too  late  to  regret  that,  now,  my  dear." 

"  It's  all  your  own  fault,  sir,  your  reck- 
lessness and  extravagance  knew  no 
bounds." 

"  I  think,  Mrs.  Macsimum,"  answered 
the  gentleman,  looking  round  the  room 
with  a  sarcastic  twinkle  in  his  clear 
grey  eye,  "  if  I  have  been  extravagant, 
you  have  kept  me  in  countenance." 

"Oh!  yes.  Say  it's  me!  That's  the 
usual  answer.  /  spend  every  tiling! 
The  smallest  neoeasary  of  life  that  I 
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pnrohafle,  is  immediately  magnified  by 
yoa  into  a  useless  loznry.  PerhaiM 
Toufd  like  me  to  go  without  shoes,  Jur. 
Maosimam?  I  might  save  you  a  little 
money  in  that  wav." 

^^Ohntl  cbutt  Mrs.  Maosimum,  let  us 
have  no  quarrelling.  This  misfortune 
cannot  be  helped.  It  is  one  of  the 
chances  of  trade,  and  we  must  bear  it. 
To-morrow,  at  twelve  o'clock,  our 
paper  will  be  protested,  and  all  the 
street  will  know  it  Until  then,  let  us 
pat  the  best  face  on  matters ;  and  at  this 
ball  to  night,  be  carefhl  not  to  betray 
yoarsell  ror  there  is  always  a  chance  o! 
retrieTing  as  lon^  as  the  a&ir  is  secret** 

"  I  could  cry  if  it  were  not  for  this 
ball,"  said  Mrs.  Macsimnm,  with  an  in- 
tonation and  compression  of  the  lips  that 
would  seem  rather  to  indicate  that  she 
coald  scratch.  But  a  servant  annocno- 
ing  the  arrival  of  Oremollino  the  hair- 
dresser, she  controlled  her  feelings.  Her 
husband  was  excluded,  and  in  a  few 
moments  a  pair  of  fat  Italian  hands 
were  twisting  and  crisping  her  hair  into 
the  intricate  labyrinths  prescribed  by 
fashion. 

^^Larami  must  have  had  some  intelli- 
gjence  of  this,"  marmured  Mrs.  Mao- 
simum ;  *'  or  she  would  never  have  been 
so  insolent'' 


TEMPTATION. 

Thb  earhest  guest  that  was  whistled 
in,  that  evening,  through  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum's  magnificent  portals  in  Rfth 
Avenue,  was  Mr.  Sillery  Payne. 

"Be  civil  to  him,  my  dear,"  whisper- 
ed Mr.  Macsimnm  to  his  wife,,  as  he 
heard  the  name  announced,  **he  is  one  of 
our  chief  creditors." 

Mr.  Sillery  Payne  was  a  New  York 
celebrity.  Rich,  travelled,  suflSciently 
handsome,  with  alow,  sweet  voice,  and  a 
hand  and  foot  of  marvellous  small ness. 
He  had  gone  through  all  the  phases 
of  an  American  who  had  been  born 
wealthy.  Had  gambled,  gone  abroad, 
fought  a  duel  in  Paris,  got  imprisoned 
in  Austria,  " presented"  in  London,  and 
fiuRlly  returned  with  an  accomplished 
Italian  valet,  and  an  astounding  reputa- 
tion for  bonne$  fortunes. 

In  a  few  moments  after  his  arrival,  he 
was  seen  gliding  up  the  spacious  draw- 
ing room  to  the  small  boudoir  in  which 
Mrs.  Macsimum  received,  and  where  she 
sat  in  all  the  glory  of  the  apricot  silk 
and  Indian  scarf,  with  an  uneasy  smile 


-  fiutened  as  it  were  to  her  lips,  and  the 
unreal  bloom  of  rouge  reddening  her 
cheeks. 

"I  got  your  message.  Thanks!" 
whispered  Mr.  Sillery  Payne,  sandwich- 
ing tne  sentence  between  a  couple  of 
audible  compliments.  "  How  charmingly 
your  rooms  look  to-night,  Mrs.  Mac- 
simnm !" 

"  The  flowers  are  pretty  I  think,"  re- 
plied the  lady,  assummg  a  pretty  air  of 
total  uncoDsciousness  of  the  whisper. 

^They  would  be  if  their  queen  were 
not  present,"  said  Mr.  Sillery  Payne, 
with  so  dStcvS  an  air  that  the  stupid 
commonplace  was  immediately  elevated 
into  a  compliment 

"  Mr.  Payne,  I  forbid  compliments  f6r 
this  evening,  and  shall  banish  all  who 
transgress  the  edict,"  and  a  Juvenile 
threatening  with  her  fan  accompaned 
Mrs.  Macsimum's  prohibition. 

"The  stm  miffht  as  weU  compel  the 
flower  to  remam  dosed  in  daytime. 
Oompliments  are  the  incense  which  the 
divinity  of  beauty  forces  from  us." 

"  You  have  disobeyed  my  edict  You 
know  the  punishment    Ool" 

"  Well,  as  I  see  a  whole  tribe  of  in- 
vited ones  flockinff  in  to  pay  tlieir  com- 
pliments to  you,  I  will  accept  my  exile 
with  a  good  grace.  For  I  would  rather 
be  away  flrom  you  altogether,  than  be  in 
your  presence  and  not  be  able  to  talk  to 
you  without  restraint." 

"Flatterer,  get  thee  behind  me!" 

"  Meet  me  in  an  hour  in  the  winter 
garden ;"  and  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer, Mr.  Sillery  Payne  with  a  careless 
bow  turned  upon  bis  heel  and  sauntered 
o£f  to  quiz  the  ugl v  Miss  Rhinebeck  who 
was  occupying  a  huge  sofa  in  profound 
solitude. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Silleir  Payne, 
as,  an  hour  afterwards,  he  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum were  slowly  walking  ann  in  arm 
in  the  huge  winter  garden  that  opened 
into  the  ball-room.  "By  the  way,  I  see 
my  friend  Madame  Larami  sitting  in  the 
hail.  What  part  is  she  to  play  in  the 
night's  entertainments?" 

Mrs.  Macsimum  bit  her  lips.  This  had 
been  what  she  dreaded  all  the  evening. 
Larami  had  vowed  not  to  quit  the  house 
until  Mrs.  Macsimum  had  given  her  the 
sum  she  required,  and  was  sitting  pa- 
tiently in  the  hall  waiting  until  some  one 
interrogated  her,  wlien  it  was  as  likely 
as  not  that  she  would  burst  out  with  an 
eaq^  of  tlie  entire  business.  Mrs.  Mac- 
simum, however,  summoned  up  courage, 
and  replied  in  an  off-hand  manner. 
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*Oh\  I  suppose  the  good  oreatore  is 
fltadjing  her  profession.  I  believe  she 
asked  leave  to  sit  in  the  hall  and  watoh 
the  ladies^  dresses.*' 

^'Heml  Mrs.  Macsinram,  there  isn't 
a  word  of  truth  in  that,  and  you  know 
it." 

^'Mr.  Payne,  you  are  too  insolent,  sir. 
Let  us  return." 

^  Now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Maosimum,  do 
not  too  readily  take  offence  at  my  blunt- 
ness.  I  wish  sincerely  to  be  your  diend. 
I  would  make  any  sacrifice,  no  matter 
what,  if  it  was  to  obtain  your  happiness. 
Why  not,  then,  confide  in  me  f  I  know 
that  you  need  a  friend  into  whose  ear 
yon  can  pour  all  your  troubles  and  your 
Joys.    Let  me  be  that  friend." 

**  Really,  Mr.  Payne,  I  don't  know 
what  to  think ;  this  offer  is  so  strange — 
yet  if  it  were  sincere,  I  think" 

"  It  is,  it  is,  sincere !  You  know  not, 
jron  can  never  know,  how  I  have  yearned 
for  this  hour.  With  what  craeed  long- 
ings I  have  waited  for  the  chance  that 
was  to  enable  me  to  assume  the  hal- 
lowed position  of  your  friend.  It  may 
seem  cruel,  bat  I  cannot  hdp  feeling  re- 
joiced at  this  little  annoyance  of  yours, 
since  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  of 
'hastening  to  your  assistance.  It  is  the 
sdfishness  of  love  1" 

'^  Mr.  Payne,  I  must  not  listen  to  this. 
My  husband  " 

^'Tour  husband  I  Excuse  me,  dear 
Mrs.  Macsimum ;  bat  do  you  think  that 
your  husband  is  capable  of  understand- 
ing you  ?  Can  he  comprehend  that  sub- 
lime, yet  tender  nature,  in  which  a 
living  well  of  affection  is  inclosed,  and 
which  requires  only  the  touch  of  the  in- 
spired hand  to  flow  out  in  a  glorious 
stream?  Oh  I  no,  dear  friend.  His 
nature  is  one  that  can  never  match  with 
yours  1" 

This  bombast,  uttered,  as  it  was,  in  the 
most  melodious  of  voices,  and  accompa- 
nied by  pressures  of  the  hand  and  tender 
and  eloquent  glances,  seemed  to  Mrs. 
Maosimum, — whose  judgment  in  such 
matters  was  regulated  by  Indiana  and 
the  Mysteries  of  Paris — the  very  acme  of 
impassioned  pleading.  In  spite  of  the 
old  theory  of  boaiding-school  misses, 
women  of  thirty  are  far  more  apt  to  be 
carried  away  by  a  bit  of  romance  than 
the  bread-and-butterest  of  young  girls. 
It  is  their  last  chance,  and  they  make 
the  most  of  it.  Mrs.  Macsimum,  there- 
fore, could  not  long  resist  such  flattering 
eloquence,  and  soon  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Sillery  Payne  that  confidence  for  which^ 


according  to  his  own  account,  he  would 
sacrifice  so  much.  She  told  him  'how 
this  bill  of  Lararai's  was  hanging  like  the 
sword  of  Damocles  over  her  head.  How 
that  pertinacious  milliner  was  deter- 
mined to  have  the  money  or  expose  her ; 
.and  how  she  dared  not  ask  her  husband 
fbr  so  large  an  amount,  because — ^because 
(here  she  stammered  a  little)  he  had  been 
so  very  liberal  to  her  lately. 

"Now,  my  dear  Aurelia,"  said  Mr. 
Sillery  Payne,  taking  her  hand  at  the 
same  moment  that  he  assumed  the  pre- 
rogative of  calling  her  by  her  first  name, 
"  my  dear  Aurelia,  there  is  one  little  fact 
oonnected  with  this  business  whidi  you 
have  omitted  to  mention.  I  do  not, 
however,  need  any  information  on  the 
subject.  I  am  in  full  possession-  of  all 
the  narticulars.  Mr.  Macsimum's  paper 
will  be  protested  to-morrow.  I  see  you 
know  it  already — well,  you  now  see  how 
impossible  it  is  for  him  to  assist  you." 

'^Itis!  it  is  I"  cried  Mrs.  Macsimum, 
utterly  humiliated,  and  trying  hard  to 
prevent  her  tears  from  streaking  her 
cheeks,  "I  see  it  all,  and  am  a  miserable 
woman  I" 

*'  As  to  this  little  affidr  of  Larami's, 
dear  Aurelia — ^Eh  1  what^s  that?"  and  he 
started,  as  something  rustled  tlirough  an 
alley  of  buse  kalmias. 

"■  Oh!  it°s  the  pet  Lorv,  I  suppose;  he 
sleeps  here  every  night." 

"  Ah,  indeed  I"  ejaculated  Mr.  Payne, 
much  relieved,  "  about  this  affair  of  La- 
rami's,"  he  continued,  ^^  nothing  is 
simpler.  I  will  just  go  into  that  small 
room  there,  and  write  a  cheque,  which  I 
will  hand  her  in  your  presence.  As  for 
your  husband*8  failure,  I,  being  chief 
creditor,  can  lessen  the  weight  of  the 
blow  considerably ;  nay,  I  can  save  him, 
and  I  will,  Aurelia,  if  you  will  only  con- 
sent to  call  me  friend.    Now,  try  once." 

"My  friend,"  murmured  Mrs.  Mao- 
simum, leaning  upon  his  shoulder. 
"  Thanks,  dear  Aurelia  I  Now  let  me 
go  and  appease  this  infuriated  milliner." 

As  they  stepped  from  the  dusky  con- 
servatory into  the  small  study  which 
opened  off  one  end,  a  gentleman,  seated 
at  a  table  writing,  met  their  view.  He 
turned,  on  hearing  their  footsteps,  and 
they  recognized  Mr.  Macsimum. 

"  Ah !  is  that  you,  Payne  ?"  he  cried, 
smiling  pleasantly,  "  you  catch  me  doing 
a  little  business  on  the  sly.  Well,  wel^ 
V\\  have  done  with  it  for  to-night,  for  I 
can  see  you  want  a  teU-d-tite  with  my 
wife."  So  saying,  he  gathered  up  a 
couple  of  slips  of  paper  on  which  he  had 
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been  writing,  and  with  a  sort  of  quizzi- 
cal adieu,  left  the  room. 

"Happy  mortal  I"  sighed  Sillery 
Payne,  as  he  wrote  a  cheque  for  the 
amount  of  Larami^s  bill;  "he  is  not 
suspicious." 

"  He  has  never  had  cause,"  said  Mrs. 
Macsimum,  indignantly — ^then,  recollect- 
ing herself,  she  colored  violently,  and 
cracked  one  of  the  delicate  vanes  of  her 
fan. 

Sillery  smiled. 

"Now,  Aurelia,"  said  he,  "let  us  go 
and  see  Larami." 

"Pardon  me,  Mr.  Sillery  Payne,"  said 
Mr.  Macsimum,  presenting  himself  smil- 
ingly at  the  door,  just  as  that  gentleman 
was  about  to  emerge  with  the  enchant- 
ing Aureha  on  his  arm.  "  Pardon  me, 
Mr.  Sillery  Payne,  you  may  spare  your- 
self the  trouble.  I  have  just  had  an  in- 
terview with  that  amiable  modiste^ 

Mrs.  Macsimum  shrieked,  and  gliding 
to  the  nearest  sofa,  disposed  herself  in 
the  most  approved  comatose  attitude. 
Mr.  Sillery  Payne  fiddled  with  his  hre- 
loqueSy  while  an  air  of  unpleasant  silli- 
ness, commencing  at  his  boots,  began  to 
spread  itself  gradually  over  his  entire 
figure. 

"I  am  immensely  indebted  to  you, 
Mr.  Payne,  foT  the  interest  that  yon 
take  in  my  wife's  a£fairs,  and  would  be 
onlv  too  happy  that  she  should  avail  her- 
self of  your  liberal  ofiers,  if  there  was 
any  longer  a  necessity  for  it.  Thanks  to 
some  conversation  which  I  happened  to 
overhear  in  the  conservatory" 

A  renewed  shriek  from  Mrs.  Macsi- 
mum on  the  sofa,  and  sudden  assumption 
of  a  more  striking  poM, 

"  Which  I  happened  to  overhear."  con- 
tinued Mr.  Macsimum,  entirely  oblivious 
of  his  spouse^s  efforts  to  obtain  sympa- 
thy—  "  and  was  consequently  enabled 
to  be  beforehand.  Madame  Larami,  Mr. 
Sillery  Payne,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform 
you,  has  just  been  paid  in  full." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear,  Mr.  Macsimum," 
answered  Mr.  Payne,  with  sarcastic  em- 
phasis, "  that  your  affairs  are  in  so  fiour- 
ishing  a  condition.  I  trust  that  they 
will  remain  so  until  after  to-morrow." 


"  When  I  drew  that  check,  Mr.  Payne, 
to  pay  for  my  wife's  follies,  it  was  th« 
last  money  that  I  had  in  the  bank.  I 
gave  it  willingly,  sir,  because  I  preferred 
being  a  pauper  myself,  to  my  wife  being 
a  beggar.  As  I  went  to  the  door,  sir,  a 
telegraphic  dispatch  from  Boston  met 
me,  which  alters  the  face  of  my  affairs 
considerably ;  and  if  Mr.  Sillery  Payne 
will  present  those  claims  on  the  firm  of 
Macsimum  &  Bullrush,  which  he  holdn, 
to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  he  will 
find  little  traces  of  insolvency  in  their 
bank  account." 

At  this  juncture,  Mrs.  Mac^iimum 
seemed  to  be  restored  suddenly  to  ani- 
mation. She  forsook  her  elegant  atti- 
tude, and  came  over  timidly,  but  witJi 
an  air  of  penitence,  whether  honest  or 
not  I  dare  not  speculate,  to  where  her 
husband  stood. 

"Gteorge,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice, 
"  you  have  read  me  a  lesson.  Will  you  com- 
plete your  nobleness  by  forgiving  me?" 

"My  dear,"  answered  her  hu.«band, 
"  I  have  too  much  to  blame  myself  for, 
not  to  be  lenient  to  others.  You  may 
learn  one  thing,  however,  Aurelia,  that 
Madame  Larami  is  a  dangerous  woman 
to  hold  any  power  over  you.  She  has 
been  known,"  and  he  fizea  his  eyes  upon 
Mr.  Sillery  Payne,  "  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
certain  fashionable  gentlemen  for  the 
worst  purposes." 

"  I  see — ^I  see  it  all  now,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Macsimum,  hiding  her  burning 
cheek  upon  her  husband  s  shoulder. 

"  Hush  I  think  no  more  of  it.  There ! 
are  you  not  engaged  to  Mr.  Payne  for 
this  dance  ?  Mr.  Payne  I  my  wife  claims 
your  hand,  and  may  I  pray  that  this 
conjugal  exhibition  may  be  no  bar  to- 
that  friendship  which  you  so  feelingly 
solicited." 

Mr.  Sillery  Payne  bit  his  lip  and 
bowed.  With  an  inward  curse,  he  took 
Mrs.  Macsimum's  hand,  and  was  soon 
whirling  her  off  in  a  waltz ;  but  it  wan 
observed  by  the  guests  that  they  did  not 
dance  together  again  that  evening. 

By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  same 
moment  saved  Mr.  Macsimum's  oredit 
and  his  wife's  reputation. 
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POWERS'    GREEK    SLAVE. 

A  FLASH  of  sabres,  and  of  scimitars, — 
Shouts,  groans,  then  silence. — and  the  Orescent  waves 
Victorious  o'er  the  field,  where,  in  their  graves. 
The  vanquished  dead  will  moulder.     But  such  wars 
Have  woes  that  stab  the  Grecian  motlier's  heart 
Deeper  than  death  : — in  far  Byzantium's  mart 
She  sees  her  captive  child — naked,  forlorn. 
Gazed  at  by  pitiless  eyes — a  thing  of  scorn  I 
A  common  story,  which  the  artist  here 
Hath  writ  in  marble,  to  rebuke  the  strong 
Who  trample  on  tlie  weak ; — and  ne'er  had  Wrong 
Opposing  witness  with  a  brow  more  clear. 

With  face  averted  and  with  shackled  hands. 

Clothed  only  with  her  chastity,  she  stands. 

Her  heart  is  full  of  tears,  as  any  rose 

Bending  beneath  a  shower ;  but  i)riclo  and  scorn 

And  that  fine  feeling,  of  endurunco  born. 

Have  strung  the  delicate  fibres  of  her  frame 

Till  not  a  tear  can  full ! — Methiuks  such  woes 

As  thine,  pale  sufferer,  might  rend  in  twain 

A  heart  of  sterner  stuff— and  yet,  the  flame 

Of  thy  pure  spirit,  like  the  sacred  light 

On  Hestia's  hearth,  burns  steadily  and  bright. 

Unswayed  by  sorrow's  gusts,  unquenched  by  sorrow's  rain. 

Thou  canst  confront^  dumb  marble  as  thou  art, 

And  silence  those  whose  lying  lips  declare 

That  virtue  springs  from  circumstance,  not  God ; 

Tlie  snow  that  falls  where  never  foot  luith  trod, 

On  bleakest  mountain^eighti^,  is  not  more  pure 

Than  thy  white  soul,  though  thou  stand'st  naked  there, 

Gnzed  at  by  those  whose  lustful  pas>ions  start 

With  every  heart-throb  I     Long  may'st  thou  endure, 

To  vanquish  with  thy  calm,  immaculate  brow, 

Th'  unholy  thoughts  of  men,  as  thou  dost  now  I 


SEA. 

EBB  and  flow !     Ebb  and  flow ! 
By  basalt  crags,  through  caverns  low, 
Through  rifled  rocks,  o'er  pebbly  strand, 
On  windy  beaches  of  naked  sand  1 

To  and  fro  I     To  and  fro ! 

Chanting  ever,  and  chanting  slow, 

Thy  harp  is  swept  with  liquid  hands. 

And  thy  music  is  breathing  of  distan:  lands ! 

Sweet  and  low  1     Sweet  and  low ! 

Those  golden  echoes,  I  surely  know. 

Thy  lips  are  rich  with  .the  lazy  south, 

And  the  tuneful  icebergs  have  touched  thy  mouth  I 

Come  and  go  I     Come  and  go  I 

The  sun  may  shine,  the  winds  may  blow, 

But  thou  wilt  ever  sing,  O  Sea  I 

And  I  never,  ah !  never  will  sing  like  thee  I 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


LITERATURE. 

Amerioan. — Is  the  taste  for  metaphy- 
sical studies  on  the  increase  in  the 
United  States,  or  is  it  simply  accidental, 
that  three  new  works  on  Intellectual 
Philosophy  make  their  appearance  on 
nearly  the  same  day  ?  President  Mahan, 
of  Cleveland  College,  President  Wat- 
land,  of  Brown  University,  and  Dr. 
HioKooK,  of  Union  College,  have  all 
favored  us  with  their  views  of  the 
"Science  of  the  Mind,"  within  a  few 
weeks.  Mahan^s  hook  is  the  most 
thorough  of  the  thi*ee,  treating  of  the 
entire  phenomena  of  mind,  empirical 
and  rational ;  while  Dr.  Uickock^s  is  con- 
fined to  the  empirical  branch,  and  Dr. 
Wayland's  gives  only  elementary  views. 
The  latter  makes  the  least  pretension  to 
originality  and  depth,  and  the  former 
the  most ;  but  Dr.  Hickock  is  superior 
to  either  in  real  elevation  and  consist- 
ency of  thought.  President  Wayland 
adopts,  for  the  most  part,  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  the  Scottish  school  of  meta- 
physicians; Dr.  Hickock,  those  mainly 
of  the  Kautians ;  and  Mahan  combines  the 
two  into  a  kind  conscinian  eclecticism. 
It  is  thus  curious  to  see  three  of  the 
most  distingnislied  teachers,  in  three  of 
our  leading  seminaries,  coming  to  quite 
different  conclusions  in  respect  to  the 
principles  of  what  they  still  call  ^^a 
science." 

President  Mahan  divides  the  intellect- 
ual faculties  into  primary  and  second- 
ary— the  primary  being  sense,  conscious- 
ness, aud  reason,  whose  functions  are 
intuitional;  and  the  secondary  being 
the  understanding,  judgment,  associ- 
ation, memory,  imagination,  &c.  Pre- 
sident Wayland  divides  them  into 
the  perceptive  faculties,  consciousness, 
original  suggestion,  abstraction,  memory, 
reasoning,  imagination,  and  taste.  Dr. 
Hickock  has  still  another  arrangement, 
which  is  that  of  sense,  \inderstanding, 
and  reason.  There  is  here  a  consider- 
able difference  of  classification,  but  it  is 
increased  when  they  come  to  speak  of 
the  functions  assigned  to  these  supposed 
faculties. 

The  great  stumbling-blocks  of  all  the 
metaphysicians  are  those  conceptions 
which  are  sometimes  called  necessary 
ideas,  such  as  the  thought  of  space, 
time,  cause,  substance,  infinity,  &c.,  <fec. 
They  are  greatly  more  puzzled  as  to  how 


these  get  into  the  mind  than  George 
the  Third  was  as  to  how  the  apples  got 
into  the  dumplings.  Some  suppose  space 
and  time,  for  instance,  to  be  mere  con- 
ditions of  the  sensibility,  mere  forms 
which  are  necessary  to  render  the  per- 
ception of  the  external  world  possible ; 
others  regard  them  as  laws  of  the  under- 
standing, or,  in  other  words,  as  necessary 
categories  of  the  notion-forming  power; 
while  otliers,  again,  speak  of  them  as 
conceptions  of  the  reason.  Dr.  Way- 
land  adopts  a  new  name  entirely  for  the 
faculty  in  which  they  originate,  calling 
it  "  original  suggestion,"  which  is  a  good 
name  for  his  thought,  if  not  for  the 
assumed  faculty.  The  idea  of  time  and 
space  is  thus  put  through  a  series  of 
transformations  from  nothing  at  all  up 
to  an  absolute,  eternal,  and  necessary 
existence;  and  a  skilful  analyser  may 
prove  one  view  of  it  just  as  well  as 
another.  In  fact,  this  is  true  of  nearlr 
all  the  controversies  of  the  metaphysi- 
cians, that  you  can  successfully  demon- 
strate and  refute  all  sides  alike,  while  it 
makes  very  little  difference  to  any  prac- 
tical interest,  whether  the  one  or  the 
other  is  held.  They  resemble  the  dis- 
putes of  the  schoolmen  as  to  what  num- 
ber of  angels  could  dance  upon  the  point 
of  a  needle,  and,  whether  determined 
upon  thi4  side  or  that,  are  equally  inte- 
resting and  important.  It  may  be  an 
object  of  consequence  to  determine 
whether  a  ghost  sees  out  of  his  eyes  or 
without  eyes,  but  the  great  majority  of 
men  do  not  care  the  snap  of  a  finger 
whether  it  does  or  not. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  greater  part  of 
these  metaphysical  speculations  are 
utterly  empty  and  worthless  abstractions, 
and  have  no  other  effect  than  to  waste 
the  interest  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
them,  and  delay  the  advent  of  true 
science.  They  are  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  men  to  breathe  in  vcusuo — to 
subsist  and  move  about  in  a  space  where 
there  is  nothing  to  subsist  upon — and 
the  sooner,  then,  they  are  drummed  out 
of  the  domain  of  study,  the  better  for 
the  world.  As  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  conceive  of  any  object,  except  as 
subsisting  in  some /orm,  the  sooner  these 
schemes  of  pure  thought,  and  these  re- 
searches into  things  in  themselves  are 
banished,  the  sooner  we  shall  get  re- 
lieved of  the  chimeras  and  gorgons  of 
the  void  inane. 
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We  have  no  time  now  to  show  the 
groundless  nature  of  metapliysics,  as  it  is 
oommonly  preseuted ;  bat  at  our  leisure, 
we  hope  to  demonstrate  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly^  what  we  have  here  asserted 
ex  eathedrd, 

— Mr.  Spooner*8  book  on  Organic 
Christianity^  is  scarcely  well  named, 
tor  it  does  not  proceed  upon  the  idea  of 
an  organized  Christianity,  as  upon  that 
of  a  democratic,  or  congregational  Chris- 
tianity. Now,  democracy  in  the  Church, 
like  democracy  in  tlie  State,  is  rather 
the  absence  of  organization  than  its 
presence.  We  do  not  say  that  it  is  not 
better  than  any  organization  which  has 
yet  been  devised,  but  only  that  it  is  not  a 
constructive  or  unifying  principle  in 
itiielf,  whatever  other  advantages  it  may 
possess.  A  truly  organic  Oliristianity 
would  be  one  in  which  the  Chrisitian 
idea  should  be  thoroughly  embodied  in 
all  the  relatious  of  society — and  will, 
doubtless,  in  the  course  of  time  be  at- 
tained—  but  a  provisional  arrangement 
as  to  the  separate  power  and  functions 
of  the  laity  and  the  priestliood,  or  as  to 
the  terms  on  which  independent  mem- 
bers of  a  church  come  together  for  pur- 
poses of  prayer  or  propagandism,  can 
not  be  called  an  organic  relation.  It  is 
a  convenient  temporary  form,  but  not 
a  deep  coherent  unity,  proceeding  from 
an  indwelling  formative  law,  as  we  see 
in  all  real  organizations.  The  Apostle 
speaks  of  the  church  as  ^'  a  body,''  but 
we  look  in  vain  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  for  any  example  of  this  type 
in  the  asseniblages  of  Christians.  They 
are  only  aggregations  such  as  take  place 
in  organic  nature,  or  else  they  are  con- 
glomerations held  togetlier  partly  by 
inward  cohesion,  but  mainly  by  external 
pressure — the  despotism  of  the  State  or 
the  hierarchy. 

But,  though  misleading  in  its  name, 
Mr.  Spooner's  book  is  not  without  in- 
terest as  a  history  of  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishments. We  have  noted  a  few 
minor  errors  in  his  statements  of  facts, 
but  <m  the  whole,  it  displays  compre- 
hensive and  accurate  information. 

— Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
have  recently  issned  a  beautiful  edition, 
in  two  volumes,  of  tlie  dramatic  works 
of  Beaumont  and  Flbtoheb.  It  is  taken 
from  the  English  edition  of  Alexandar 
Dyoe,  which  is  the  best,  we  believe,  ex- 
tant, and  besides  the  lives  of  the  authors, 
with  a  criticism  of  their  writings,  con- 
tains ample  illustrative  notes.  In  spite 
of  the  occasional  offences  of  these  old 


dramatists  against  morality  and  sonnd 
taste,  we  are  glad  to  see  their  robust 
English  and  vigorous  conceptions  repro- 
duced in  these  days. 

— Among  the  ripest  fruits  of  Batabd 
Tatlob's  travels  in  the  East.,  is  a  new 
volume  of  poems,  which  he  names,  Poems 
of  the  Orient,  and  which  are  full  of  tlie 
warm,  ruddy,  imaginative  life  of  the 
climes  of  the  sun.  In  a  graceful  and 
generous  dedicatory  epistle  from  Mount 
Tmolus,  addressed  to  his  brother-poet, 
Stoddard,  he  explains  that  his  object  is 
not  to  breathe  the  air  of  lost  Elysium — 

"  Pluck  the  snowy  belli, 
Of  lotna  and  Olympian  asphodels,** — 

but  to  find  a  late  content,  in  nature  and 
her  myriiid  shows — 

**  Better  contented  with  one  liring  rose. 

Than  all  the  gods'  ambrosia ;  sternly  bent 

On  wresting  from  her  hand  the  cup,  whence  flowa 

The  flarors  of  her  ruddiest  life — the  change 

Of  climes  and  races — ^the  unshackled  range 

Of  all  experience — ^that  my  song  may  show. 

The  warm  red  Mood  that  beats  in  hearts  of  men. 

And  those  who  read  them  in  the  festering  den 

Of  cities  may  behold  the  open  sky. 

And  hear  the  rhythm  of  the  winds  that  blow 

Instinct  with  freedom.    Blame  me  not  that  I 

Vind  in  the  forms  of  earth  a  deeper  Joy 

Than  in  the  dreams  which  lured  me  as  a  boy.** 

We  find  accordingly  in  the  Nile,  the 
Jerusalem,  the  Tyre,  &c.,  &c.,  fine  in- 
spirations drawn  from  those  old  eternal 
objects,  but  mingled  with  them  also,  the 
wild  dreams  of  the  desert,  and  Arabian 
sentiment  and  tradition.  The  poet  trans- 
ports us  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination 
to  the  morning-lands,  and  we  revel  with 
him  in  the  delicious  intoxication  of  its 
odors  and  gleams.  We  are  free  to  say 
that  these  poems  are  the  best  things  that 
he  hns  done,  and  will  greatly  add  to  his 
reputation  as  a  poet.  As  several  of  them 
have  already  appeared  in  the  pages  of 
the  Monthly,  we  forbear  to  extract  any, 
as  we  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  do. 

— The  Appletons  have  performed  an 
acceptable  service  to  the  admirers  of  Mu. 
Bbtant's  poetry,  by  presenting  it  in  two 
small  neat  volumes,  handsomely  printed 
and  bound.  The  previous  editions  have 
been  fi>r  the  most  part  unattractive  and 
cumbersouje,  and,  in  some  instances,  be- 
yond the  reach  of  many  readers  on  ac- 
count of  their  price.  But  in  this  plea- 
sant edition  we  have  all  that  the  poet 
has  written  up  to  the  present  time,  includ- 
ing the  beautiful  lyric,  the  "Conque- 
ror's Grave,"  which  appeared  in  Putnam^s 
Monthly, — a  short  time  since.  The  ex- 
quisite finish,  grace,  and  sweetness  of 
Bryant^s  poems  make  thetn  perennials, 
and  everybody  will  be  glad  to  possess 
them  in  a  suitable  vase  or  casket.    It  is 
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said  in  the  preface  to  this  edition,  that 
the  poems  appear  with  ^*  some  faults  of 
diction  and  versification  corrected,^* — 
which  implies,  what  we  had  supposed 
impossible.  They  had  always  seemed 
to  us  so  perfect,  both  in  language  and 
structure,  that  the  idea  of  improving 
them  in  any  way  never  entered  our 
headd.  We  have  consequently  looked 
through  several  with  some  care  to  see 
in  what  respect  they  had  been  altered, 
but  we  confess  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover.  Indeed  we  should  have 
been  sorry  to  find  anywhere  the  change 
of  a  single  line  or  phrase.    They  are  im- 

Eressed  upon  our  imaginations  and 
earts,  as  they  were  first  printed,  and 
the  change  of  a  word,  even  for  the  better, 
as  tlie  author  himself  might  deem  it, 
would  be  as  repuguant  as  a  *^  new  read- 
ing^' of  Shakespeare  is  to  the  genuine 
admirers  of  the  immortal  master.  The 
newest  poem  in  these  volumes  is  called 
the  "  Voice  of  Autumn," — one  of  those 
tender,  sweet,  and  subtly  imaginative 
studies  of  nature,  which  have  placed  the 
author  of  the  "Waterfowl,"  and  the 
"  Death  of  the  Flowers,"  among  the  first 
of  his  class. 

— The  memoirs  of  Kapoleon^  hi$ 
Court  and  Family^  by  the  DuoHSseB 
D'Abbantes, — among  the  best  of  the  nu- 
merous accounts  which  have  been,  given, 
on  the  favorable  side  of  the  great  cap- 
tain— has  been  issued  in  two  large  hand- 
some volumes  by  the  Appletons.  As 
Madame  Jnnot  was  for  many  years,  on 
account  of  the  official  position  of  her 
husband,  almost  a  member  of  the  impe- 
rial household,  and  had  the  best  of  op- 
portunities for  studying  the  character  of 
bonaparte, — ^her  book  is  both  authentic 
and  full  of  interest.  She  has  a  quick 
discernment  of  character,  fondness  for 
gossip,  and  a  lively  style,  so  that  her 
reminiscences  combine  the  vivacity  of 
story- telling  with  the  genuineness  of  his- 
tory. She  is  doubtless  too  much  dis- 
posed to  magnify  the  good  qualities  of 
tier  hero,  but  she  does  not  deify  him,  as 
Mr.  Abbott  is  doing,  and  lets  us  in  to 
some  parts  of  his  conduct  which  are  any- 
thing but  godlike.  These  volumes  con- 
tain portraits  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  Napoleon  Family. 

— The  Parables  of  the  New  Testament^ 
by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Baoon  Stevens,  is  a 
handsome  gift  volume,  containing  en- 
graved representations  of  the  incidents  of 
the  Parable^,  with  a  letter-press  com- 
mentary, written  in  a  plain  and  practi- 
oal,  hot  winning  style.    The  author  en- 


deavors to  draw  from  the  simple  stories 
of  the  Testament,  the  deep  spiritual  wis- 
dom which  they  contain,  and  to  apply  it 
to  the  conduct  of  life.  He  writes  in  an 
earnest  religious  spirit,  more  intent  upon 
enforcing  obvious  truth,  than  upon  the 
display  of  his  learning  or  eloquence.  The 
book  is  beautifully  produced  by  the 
publishers,  £.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

— ^The  Blements  of  Charaeter^  is  the 
name  of  a  small  essay  by  Mabt  G. 
Chandlxb,  in  which  the  importance  of 
a  high  character,  and  the  value  of  Ohris- 
tian  manner  and  conversation  are  un- 
folded. The  thoughts  are  always  good, 
and  sometimes  profound,  and  the  senti- 
ments elevated  and  liberal.  It  is  chiefly 
addressed  to  women,  but  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  men  as  well. 

— Mr.  Calvin  Blanchard,  of  this  city, 
has  reprinted  Miss  Mabtinbau's  version 
of  Comte^e  Philosophy y  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to  in  these  pages,  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  worlcs  of  the  day. 
In  the  sphere  of  science  there  is  no 
thinker  whose  generalizations  are  more 
beautiful  and  consbtent  than  those  of 
Oomte,  though  his  scheme,  as  a  whole, 
can  hardly  be  called  a  philos^ophy.  It  is 
preparatory  to  a  philsophy,  but  any  sys- 
tem which  omits  the  idea  of  the  Infi- 
nite and  the  unconditioned,  must  be  an 
empirical  science,  and  not  a  rational  phi- 
losophy. At  the  same  time,  we  recog- 
nize in  Oomte  certain  views,  that  are  in 
the  highest  degree  important,  and  which, 
consistently  carried  out,  might  lead  to  a 
nobler  conception  of  the  destiny  of  man, 
than  most  of  the  current  theories  as  to 
human  life.  His  incidental  remarks,  on 
the  relations  and  bearings  of  the  separate 
sciences,  have  often  a  marvellous  saga- 
city and  depth  in  them ;  and,  indeed,  all 
hb  speculations  are  extremely  valuable 
to  those  who  are  sufSciently  accustomed 
to  such  studies  to  detect  their  very  sig- 
nal errors.  Weak  heads,  however,  are 
liable  to  be  led  by  him  into  the  Serbo- 
niam  bogs.  Mr.  Blanchard  has  printed 
the  volume  in  the  finest  style  of  typo- 


(is0  CoopBB,  whose  '^ Rural  Hours" 
was  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and 
agreeable  books  ever  written  about  the 
country,  worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side 
of  White's  **  Natural  History  of  Sel- 
borne,"  has  laid  us  under  further  obliga- 
tions by  a  new  work  called  The  Rhyme 
and  R&aeon  of  Country  Life,  It  is  not, 
like  the  previous  book,  a  work  of  ori- 
ginal observation  and  inference ;  bat  18| 
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rather,  a  work  of  selections,  connected 
together  by  a  mere  thread  of  remark. 
After  a  most  ably  written  introdaction 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  influence  of 
a  love  for  the  beauties  of  nature  and 
rural  life,  a  series  of  the  objects  and 
pastimes  most  common  to  the  country 
are  described  in  the  words  of  the  great 
writers  and  poets — woven  together,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  into  a  chaplet  of 
pearls  and  roses.  The  large  rea<ling  and 
fine  taste  of  Miss  Cooper  are  admirably 
displayed  in  her  choice  as  well  as  ar- 
rangement  of  the  flowers  which  go  to 
make  up  her  several  bouquets.  From 
Hesiod  and  Homer,  to  Longfellow  and 
Lowell,  she  appears  to  have  left  no  rare 
and  precious  description  of  her  topics 
unnoticed.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
in  her  view  the  *'  Rhyme  "  of  country 
life  predominates  over  the  "Reason," 
or,  at  any  rate,  that  the  poets  have  done 
an  ampler  and  nicer  justice  to  its  varied 
aapects  than  the  prosers.  For  one  ex- 
tract from  the  latter  she  presents  us  a 
dozen  from  the  former, — which  is  no 
more  than  just.  Miss  Cooper's  book  is 
preci«iely  such  a  book  as  cultivated  per- 
sons like  to  snatch  up,  for  a  spare  hour, 
daring  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  in 
the  country,  or  to  carry  out  with  them, 
in  the  summer  time,  to  the  shade  of 
Bome  favorite  arbor  or  tree.  It  is 
prettily  illustrated,  too,  from  original  de- 
signs by  DOpler,  and  in  its  typographical 
execution  does  honor  to  the  publisher. 

— The  Knickerbocker  Gallery.  One 
of  the  most  graceful  testimonials  ever 
paid  to  a  literary  laborer  is  the  compli- 
mentary volume  which  has  been  made 
up  by  the  various  gentlemen  who  have 
been  contributors  to  the  Knickerhoclcer 
Magazine^  as  a  token  of  kindly  appreci- 
ation of  the  editor  of  that  patriarch  of 
the  American  monthlies,  Lewis  Gay- 
lord  Clark.  There  are  some  fifty  con- 
tributors to  this  nni(}Ue  volume,  and 
among  them  are  some  of  the  highest 
names  in  American  literature.  Wash- 
ington Irving  heads  the  list,  and  a  poeti- 
cal address  from  Fitz  Green  Halleck 
closes  the  volume.  Clustering  around 
these  patriftchs  of  the  literary  family  of 
the  New  World,  are  many  of  the  younger 
brood  of  our  author?,  who  have  already 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  brilli- 
ant productions,  as  well  as  most  of  those 
whose  writings  are  ranked  among  the 
classics.  The  volume  is  one  of  the  most 
sumptuous  and  elegant  that  has  been 
published  here,  and  its  enrichments  are 
some  forty  portraits,  which  have  been 


engraved  expressly  for  it ;  it  will  be  a 
splendid  collection  of  the  heads  of  oar 
best  authors,  painted  and  engraved  by 
our  best  artists ;  and,  as  the  profits  of 
the  volume  are  to  be  invested  in  a  home- 
stead for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  of  our  magazine  edit- 
ors, it  would  be  a  gratuitous  affront  to 
the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of  our 
country  to  doubt  that  it  will  have  a  very 
extensive  sale.  What  American,  with  a 
heart  in  his  bosom,  and  a  glimmer  of 
love  for  his  country,  but  will  desire  to 
be  the  possessor  of  such  a  volume  ?  The 
publisher  of  the  Knickerbocker  Gallery^ 
is  Mr.  Samuel  Hueston. 

— Gems  by  the  Way-Side  is  the  title 
of  a  volume  of  very  well-intentioned 
"religious  and  domestic"  poetry,  by 
Ltdia  Baxter,  just  published  by  Shel- 
don, Lamport  &  Blakeman. — What  caa 
be  said  of  such  publications,  but  that  all 
poems  are,  or  should  be,  religious,  and 
that  no  poetry  can  be  called  domestic, 
until  it  has  been  domesticated,  as  most 
poetry  is  sure  to  be.  Mrs.  Baxter  dedi- 
cates her  volume,  with  great  propriety, 
to  her  husband. 

— Lily  Gordon,  the  Young  House- 
keeper, by  Cousin  Katb,  is  a  republica- 
tion by  A.  D.  F.  Randolph,  of  New  York. 
The  story  is  Scotch,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
admixture  of  religion  and  household 
afiairs,  it  is  very  pleasant  reading. 

— The  Lost  Heiress  is  the  title  of  Mrs. 
8ouTHwoRTn*8  last  novel,  published  by 
Peterson,  of  Philadelphia;  it  is  longer 
than  some  of  her  previous  productions, 
but  not  less  entertaining,  or  natural  in 
the  development  of  the  author's  design. 
Mrs.  Southworth  is  a  very  rapid  and 
fiuent  writer,  but  she  possesses  the  pecu- 
liarly feminine  art  of  arresting  the  atten- 
tion and  keeping  her  reader  to  her  pages, 
until  she  dismisses  him  at  the  end.  Her 
scenes  are  eminently  local,  and  all  her 
scenery  homelike  and  familiar ;  she  cos- 
tumes her  figures  admirably,  and  if  she 
would  try  to  be  a  little  less  melo- drama- 
tic, although  the  immediate  sale  of  her 
romances  might  be  diminished,  her  per- 
manent popularity  would  be  increased. 

— The  Westminster  Retiew's  notice  of 
Mrs.  Stowe*s  Sunny  Memories,  concludes 
with  the  following  little  bit  of  superflu- 
ous pathos :  '*  We  cannot .  think,  with- 
out a  touch  of  sadness,  that  the  lily,  the 
ivy,  the  daisy,  the  blue-bell,  the  prim- 
rose, thorie  concrete  poems  of  our  child- 
hood— ^poems  that  can  be  seen,  and  felt, 
and  handled,  and  understood  before  a 
word   can  be  spelt — are  mere  sounda 
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urithont  meaning  to  oar  kinsfolk  across 
the  great  ocean;  and  yet  the  names 
mast  be  familiar  to  these  from  earliest 
infancy." 

We  sliall  next  see  a  lament  in  some  of 
the  London  papers,  over  our  ignorance 
ot  the  practical  pleasures  of  breakfast 
parties,  which  Mrs.  Stowe  gives  the 
-world  to  understand  are  unknown  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nothing  conld 
be  more  natural  than  for  tlie  English 
readers  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Sunny  Memories 
to  imagine  that  America  was  a  flower- 
less  land,  where  lilies,  daisies,  ivy  leaves 
and  holly  are  unknown,  except  by  name. 
It  will,  also,  be  inferred  by  the  foreign 
readers  of  Mrs.  Stowe^s  book,  that  we 
are  as  destitute  of  pictures  and  other  ob- 
jects of  art,  as  we  are  of  lilies  and  dai- 
sies. We  beg  to  assure  the  Westminstsr 
Review^  that  its  '•  touch  of  sadness"  is 
wholly  unnecessary :  we  have  lilies  and 
ivy  in  abundance,  and  plenty  of  "  Con- 
crete Poems"  by  the  margins  of  all  our 
ponds  and  rivulets. 

— Lyteria  is  the  title  of  a  dramatic 
poem,  published  by  Ticknor  &  Fields 
of  Boston,  which  we  are  compelled  to 
omit  a  more  extended  notice  of  this 
month.  Lyteria\s  in  the  manner  of  Tal- 
fourd's  Jon,  and  will  hardly  be  ranked 
below  that  severely  classical  productiim. 
We  dare  not  hope  soon  to  read  a  tra- 
gedy from  an  English  or  an  American 
pen,  that  will  possess  the  elemental  life 
of  the  Greek  or  Elizabethan  drama; 
but  we  shall  regard  with  satisfaction 
every  new  attempt  that  is  made  in  dra- 
matic composition,  though  we  have  yet 
seen  no  indications  of  the  genius  of  our 
o<mntry  being  favorable  to  that  form  of 
deveh>pinent.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
JosiAH  P.  QgiNOY,  of  Boston,  is  the  au- 
thor of  Lyteria, 

English. — ^The  British  Journal^  now 
that  England  is  at  war  with  Russia,  can 
find  nothing  good  or  gentle  in  Russian 
civilization ;  but  Lieutenant  Rooeb,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  in  the  Tiger,  near 
Ode^a,  and  carried  to  St.  Petersburjjh, 
in  his  ''English  Priaoner  in  BtisHa^^^ 
gives  the  most  favorable  account  of 
RiisHian  kindness  and  clemency.  Not 
only  among  the  officials,  who  may  be 
sup|)osed  to  have  had  a  part  to  play, 
but  on  the  road,  everywhere,  among  the 
commonest  people,  tliese  prisoners  were 
treated  with  the  utmost  con>ideration 
and  good  feeling.  The  manners  of  the 
highest  classes  tliey  found  frank,  kind, 
and  free,  without  being  condescending; 


while  the  lower  sort  often  put  them- 
selves out  of  the  way  to  oblige  their 
captured  enemies.  Of  his  interview 
with  the  very  highest  persons  in  the 
empire.  Lieutenant  Roger  gives  this  de- 
scription :  first  of  the  Grand  Dutchess 
and  Grand  Duke  Oonstantine. 

"  I  was  standing,  leaning  over  a  chair 
and  looking  out  of  a  window,  with  ray 
back  at  the  door,  when  I  heard  these 
words,  in  a  pleasing  tone  and  in  good 
English,  with  a  slight  foreign  accent, 
*  You  are  waiting  for  the  Grand  Duke,  1 
suppose?'  I  turned  round,  and,  a  little 
to  my  confusion,  saw  three  ladies  stand- 
ing dose  by  me.  I  bowed  respectfully 
to  the  lady  in  advance,  and  replied  that 
I  had  been  directed  to  meet  his  Imperial 
Highness  at  eight  o'clock.  The  Grand 
Duchesji,  for  it  was  no  other  who  now 
honored  me  with  her  conversation,  was 
accompanied  by  two  of  her  ladies-in- 
waiting.  Iler  Imperial  Highness  said 
she  had  heard  of  my  having  been  un- 
well, and  expressed  a  hope  that  I  was 
better.  I  replied  that  I  had  only  risen 
from  my  bed  in  obedience  to  the  com- 
mands of  the  Grand  Duke.  Her  Impe- 
rial Highness  then  informed  me  that  it 
was  uncertain  when  the  Grand  Duke 
would  return;  and  added,  in  the  most 
naif  manner,  tliat  I  might  know  who  was 
addressing  me,  *Even  I  do  not  know, 
and  I  am  his  wife!'  I  again  bov;ed; 
when  she  said  that  she  should  certainly 
hear  if  he  was  detained,  and  would  let 
me  know :  she  recommended  me,  in 
the  meanwhile,  to  wait,  saying  that  she 
would  send  me  some  tea,  and  the  last 
English  newspaper,  which  had  just  come 
to  hand.  She  then  retired,  with  her 
attendants,  by  the  door  at  which  she 
had  entered.         ♦        ♦        *        * 

"Presently  a  servant  entered  with  the 
usual  tea  apparatus,— one  tea-pot  over 
another,  as  already  described.  I  quite 
enjoyed  this  refreshing  drink,  in  the 
thirst  which  I  suffered  from  the  fever; 
and  it  was  very  d  propos^  as  I  had  to 
wait  till  ten  o'clock.  At  this  hour  I 
heard  a  stir  among  the  servants  in  the 
ante-room,  and  concluded  that  his  Im- 
pentd  Highness  had  just  arrived.  I 
looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  a 
gentleman  in  uniform,  with  a  lady 
coming  through  the  garden,  followed 
at  some  distance  by  an  officer  in  an  aide- 
de-camp's  uniform  with  another  lady 
on  his  arm.  Presently  the  Grand  Duke 
entered  alone  with  his  aide-de-camp, 
and,  coming  up  to  me,  held  out  his  hand 
to  shake  hands:    he  addressed   me  in 
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English,  hoped  I  was  better,  and  re- 
gretted my  having  had  to  wait  so  long. 
Ue  then  motioned  me  to  enter  another 
apartment,  the  door  of  which  had  just 
heen  opened  by  one  of  the  servants. 
Here  we  were  left  alone,  and  I  was  pnt 
quite  at  my  ease  by  his  Imperial  High- 
nesses affability;  he  requested  me  to 
sit  down,  and  ordered  tea  and  wine, 
which  were  brought  and  set  on  two 
separate  tables  placed  by  us:  he  took 
some  wine,  and  asked  me  to  help  my- 
self, while  he  smoked  the  amber- 
mouthed  pipe  presented  to  him  by  the 
attendant.^* 

— The  English  publishing  trade  has 
been  remarkably  inactive  for  the  past 
month,  but  promises  to  resume  its  activ- 
ity   during    the    winter.    Among    the 
books  announced,  and  some  of  which 
will  have  been  issued  before  this  notice 
reaches  the  reader,  are,  the  long-expected 
continuation  of  his  History  of  England^ 
by  Mr.  Macaulay,  and  the  final  volume 
of    Orotes^    Greece,   a  capital  work  in 
every    respect.     The    lists   also  speak 
of  the  third  volume  of  the   Memorials 
and    Correspondetice   of  Charles  James 
Fox,    edited    by  Lurd    John  Russell — 
of    Mr.   Kay's     Governors- General    of 
India^~of  a  new  work,  Romany  Rye, 
by  Mr.  George  Borrow — of  a  work  on 
Polynesian  Mythology,  by  Sir  George 
Grey,  of  which  we  hear  curious  accounts 
— c>f  Mr.  I^slieV  Handbook-  for  Young 
Painters — of  a  large  edition  of  the  works 
of  Arago,  and  the  concluding  volume  of 
Ool.  Sabine's  translation  of  Humboldt's 
Cosmos — of   Mrs.    Jameson's    Common- 
place Book — Thirty    Years  of  Foreign 
Policy,  by  the  autlior  of  B.  Disraeli:  a 
Biography,  and  Lord  Carlisle's  Diary  in 
Turkish    and    Greek    Waters — of   new 
poems  by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Sydney 
Yendys,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Smith — of 
two    volumes    of   translations   by  Mr. 
George  Borrow,  Songs  of  Europe,  being 
metrical  translations  from  all  the  Euro- 
pean languages,  and  Kampe  Viser :  Songs 
about  Giants  and  Heroes,  from  the  Danish 
— of  new  tales  by  Mr.  Charles  Lever, 
Miss  G.  E.  Jewsbury,  Mrs.  Marsh— of 
new  biographies  by  Mr.  Bayle  St.  John, 
Mr  John  Forster — with  a  life  of  the  poet 
Montgomery,  from  the  pen  of  Messrs. 
Holland  and  Everett — and,  among  more 
miscellaneous   works,    of    Dr.    Doran's 
Habits  and  Men — Mr.  J.  A.  St.  John's 
Philosophy  at  the  Foot  of  the  Cross — 
Mr.  Bell's  Town  Life  of  the  Restoration 
— Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon's  Domestic  Life 


during  the  Civil  War — ^Mr.  Howitt's 
Note  Booh  of  a  Young  Adventurer  in  the 
Wilds  of  Australia^  and,  Traditions 
and  Superstitions  of  the  New  Zealanders, 
by  Mr.  E.  Shortland. 

— William  Jay,  of  Bath,  has  been  so 
long  known  to  the  extensive  clnss  of  re- 
ligious readers  that  his  Autobiography, 
edited  by  Dr.  Bedford,  will  be  a  popu- 
lar work.  For  the  long  period  of  sixty 
years  he  was  Pastor  of  an  Independent 
Church  at  Bath,  and,  during  that  time,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  preach- 
ers and  writers  of  his  age.  Among  his 
constant  listeners  were  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  statesmen  and  literary  men 
of  Gr^at  Britain,  who  were  also  num- 
bered among  his  private  friends,  **He 
was  no  ordinary  man,"  says  a  critic,  "  who 
could  attract  to  his  ministry  learning 
and  genius,  rank  and  wealth,  as  well  as 
worth  and  piety."  John  Foster  said  of 
him,  that  he  was  "  the  prince  of  preach- 
ers." Wilberforce  delighted  in  his  so- 
ciety, and  affectionately  spoke  of  him  as 
'*  dear  Jay."  Even  those  who  made  no 
profession  of  deep  religious  feeling  were 
constrained  to  do  homage  to  the  earnest- 
ness and  devotedness  of  the  minister  of 
Argyll  Chapel.  Beckford,  the  author  of 
"  Vathek,"  said  he  was  "one  of  the  finest 
preaoliers  he  had  ever  heard,"  and  com- 
pared his  mind  to  a  "  clear  transparent 
spring,  flowing  so  freely  as  to  impress 
the  idea  of  its  being  inexhaustible."  Yet 
there  was  nothing  brilliant  in  his  rheto- 
ric, or  striking  in  his  oratory.  The 
charm  and  power  of  his  preaching  lay  in 
the  plain,  sensible,  and  earnest  statement 
and  enforcement  of  sacred  truths,  which 
the  speaker  deeply  felt  and  strove  to  ino- 
press  on  his  hearers.  In  his  pulpit  mi- 
nistrations, as  in  his  published  works,  an 
easy  naturalness  was  the  chief  character- 
istic of  his  style.  And  great  was  the 
divine  blessing  which  accompanied  his 
abundant  and  single-hearted  labors.  Mul- 
titudes have  ascribed  to  his  instrument- 
ality the  origin  of  their  religious  im- 
pressions, and  their  growth  in  piety  and 
virtue.  It  was  well  that  the  work  of 
such  a  man  should  not  pass  away  unre- 
corded, and  that  a  memoir  should  appear 
for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  me- 
mory of  so  much  excellence,  usefulness, 
and  wisdom.  In  the  course  of  his  remi- 
niscences, Mr.  Jay  makes  many  interest- 
ing allusions  to  the  eminent  men  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact,  especially  to 
John  Wesley,  Robert  Hall,  and  WilBam 
Wilberforoe. 
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